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IJO'N 4Nt a province of China, hounded on 
Ihe north by Chan-«i and Pe-tche4i, on 
the east by Kianjy-nan and Chan-tong, on the 
south by Hou-quang, and dn the west by 
Chen-$i. The Chinese call it J ong-hottf which 
signifies the flower of the middle; it contains 
eight cities of the first rank. The whole 
province is a plain, except towards the west, 
where it is mountainous; it is well watered 
with rivers, great and small; the air is tem¬ 
perate and healthy; it produce* C0«i, riec, 
and fruit in great abnndance and variety. 
The Hoang crosses it from west to edit. 

Ho-nan, a city of China, ot the first rank, 
and capita! of the province of Ho-nan, sup¬ 
posed formerly by the Chinese to have been 
the centre of the world, because it is,in the 
centre of their empire; S60 miles SSW. of 
Peking. Lat. 34. 44 N. Lon. IIS. 9 E. 

HONDIUS (Abraham), a paintei^of 
landscapes, awmals, &:c. vfas,h'oni,^ Rotter- 
dpta, in 4639. '8is maoi^ was'pkuiiartf 
b<dd add fr^, and there ika great deal of 
fire ia his eoQtpositton. ]lps most eapital 
picture is the burning of„Troy, in which 
there is great variety fif %;uref veil desi^ 
ed and disposed With judgment.^ i lie die(fiu 

1991. .V .''t 

HOKDURASf A’. Rtieviacft 'oif* 

Rorth Amricd, .hoiuled odihe north 
gulf to umdi it gives narae^ eaety|% 
the Caribbean 9ea,f ^ the south by 

f na, an4.9u Cie VMhjrCuatiiUalaaad 
9X% ISO leagues fidii|eii*l.to vest, and . 
north to fo\^ ; TM country COU- 
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fertile, almost a desert. The soil in many 
parts bears Indian corn three times a-year, 
other productions are wheat, peas, cotton, 
wool, log-wood, with *‘\ceUent pastures, 
honey, wax, and provi of all kauis. 
Among other vegetables, a>o large gou ds, 
which the Indians call hibu’eras, and the first 
discoverer seeing many of them fioafmg 
along the coast, called the hay i/e fiU 
lucres,'and the proyince itselt Hihuerat yet 
afterwards finding very dnop water at the 
great cape of this country, they called it 
Cabo de Hondariut% tliat is, 'Ihe Promontory 
of Depths and tho country itself Hondurat, 
The vineyards bear thrice a year i fur im¬ 
mediately after the vintage, the vines are 
cut agaiu, and the secoua grapes are ripe 
before Christmas. The ancient inhabitants 
being extremely slothful, sowed so sparing¬ 
ly, that they were often in want, and forced 
to feed on roots, and even on vermin and 
carrion. A greut deal of log-wood u cut ou 
the coast of the bay, chiefly by Engitshmunii 
there are saidtoi be 1500 log-wood cutters, 
master:!, besides servants. The bay is situ¬ 
ated weilt of the Caribbean Sea, betweep. 
Cape Catoche and Cape Honduras. These 
are seversd sius^l itdands, and fom^rly there 
.,wa* a considerable peprl f^ery, now ne¬ 
glected. The, principal tovrti* are faladolid, 
|ie capital, Truzillo, Graetas-a-Pios, and St. 

a town ed fibe island of Cu- 
L Rayamo. ‘ 

Sajion, a stone; hmn, 
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the class octandria, order monop:ynia. falyt 
flve-lcaTcds petals live; nectaries rcseiii- 
bliBpf stamens; capsule, Iirisih, fivc-cellod, 
four-vahed, with a siriffle seed in each. One 
species, a native of flninea, with terminal 
ilowers three to^etJiei. 

HO'\E'sT. a. (AffKe»/«s, Lai.') 1. Upri;fhl; 
true; sincere (IVath). M. Cliasle. {Shah.) 
S. Just; I ighleoiis} <;iving to esci j man his 
due (Tolr). 

HO NESTLY, ad. 1, Upri^htlj ; juslly 
{BenJamon). 2. With chastity ; moileslly. 

TfO'NES't'Y. s, (Aones/as, Lnt ) Justice; 
truth; \irtue; purity (Tempfr). 

The meaning of the svord honesty is now, 
however, more restricted. Honesty is the 
quality of a man, firm and const.iul in le- 
specting the rights of others, and n uderin:; 
to himself no more than what he is entitled 
to, accordinjf to the strut iiiles of justice. 
integrity is the quality of a man, linn and 
constant in fulfilling his duty, without the 
least intermission. Probity is the quality of 
a man fiim and constaiit in the practice of 
morality, aceordiii" to the ■•ules impressed 
bj the Deity upon the htitnan heait. //e* 
nes^ requires an upright heart; its pruicipli' 
is love of Older and chariteter inlegtity 
requires a pure heart, and a sciiinnlous con¬ 
science; its principle IS love of duty. Pta- 
bily requires what is usually termed a heail 
naturally good ; ils principle is lose of sn- 
tlic. Jionesty excludes ail nijnstice; inle~ 
grity, all corruption ; probity,'id\ esil. flo- 
nesty is the first virtue of the poor ; integri¬ 
ty^ of the citizen ; probity, of li.e great 

Ho'nesty, in Botanv. See Li n sria. 

HO'NEY. (Met.) A substance collected 
by bees from the nectary of flowers, perfecl- 
Jy resembling saccharine juices. It has a 
Ivhite or yelrnsvish colour, a soft and grain¬ 
ed consistence, and a saccharine ami aruma- 


ohserveil to extract it, arc the kalmia Mgus- 
lifolia ami latifolia of Linm'us, the kalmki 
hirsnta of Walter, the andromeda maria- 
lui, and some other species of this genus. 
The colour of llie deleterious honey is not 
alwass the same ; iioi is this a sufficient cri- 
lerioii of its quality. It is experience alone 
lh.it enables the hunters and others todctei- 
iiiiiie wlullier the honey they find be poisoii- 
ovis or‘innocent. They are acciisloriieil, 
Iheiefore, to eat a smailqiiantily bcfoie tiio^ 
yeiifure lo s.itisfy their appetile. Should 
this produce any disagreeable efiecls, Ifficy 
do not Ihiiik it prudent to ctintinue lli^use 
of it. Rill if. 111 a short lime, it occasions no 
inconvenience, they think they may, with 
perfect satetv, indulge their appetite lo llic 
full. 'I'he poisonous honey has been observ¬ 
ed to piodiice the following elTeils: at first, 
a rlinmc«'« of sight, or vertigo, succeeded liy 
a delirium, whiih is sometimes mild and 
pleasant, and somclimts lerocioiis ebiiety, 
pain III the slumach and intestines, loiiviil- 
siom, jirofuse jiersjiiiation, foaming al llio 
month, vomifing and purging ; and in n few 
inslanees, (loath. In some persons, a V'omit- 
lug IS lilt* lust ellecl of the poison. .Some¬ 
times the honey hits been obseived to pro¬ 
duce a lempoiaiy palsy of Ihe limbs; an ef 
lect which we havi* remaiked in animals that 
have eaten of one ot Ihose veiy vegetables 
from wliose flowris the beCS oblaiii a peini- 
cioiis honey. If is, how'ev'ci, very seldom 
fatal; the disordeis it oecasions geiieially 
working their own cure, either by occasion¬ 
ing vomiting, purging, or proliise perspiia- 
lion; the fwo formei of wliiih relieve the 
pain in the intestine.s, and thcluttei the fever. 
The efficacy ol medicine in promoting the 
recovery' of [lersoiis who have eaten tins 
honey hds hot been yet ascertained. 

f'cveral of the ancient Greek .md Roman 


tic smell. Honey is an excellent food, and 
K softening and slightly aperient medicine: 
mixed with vinegai, it forms oxymef, and is 
exhibited in various modes in niedictne and 
pbarmary. Fee 'Ins, and Bee. 

Honey is very soluble in water. By dis¬ 
tillation, It affords an acid phlegm and an 
oH ; the residual coal U spongy and porous, 
Kke thift of the vegetable muciiages> Whra*- 
bsated With nitric acid, oxalic acid is e;K<J 
traeted, as from sugar. Honey appears tjt 
be eotimoaed of sugar, mucilage, and ’^i 
•aid; the suga# maj be separated by ndgSt, 


nirtiiutif h i I 


et, and ftcuraming the solution Wbiild 
; erystfdndf sugar are gradu^y 
t ph the coeling of the liquor. 

^ HdltsW df North Aifierka* 

Bettjamn SmiUh Barton ha^ pubUshqd in 



the wist been 


writers hayo iclated instances of the delcte- 
riou.s properties of the honey of certain 
countries. Diascorides, I’lmy, Diodorus 
Ficulne, and Xenophon hayc mentioned 
them ; but their descriptions of plants, for 
waiAibf If naet^icM nomenclature, are fre- 
qud^y so Ihat it is very difficult, 

if to determine precisely 

thiisfe to^^icht^Hjy referred, 
jfrafe'jpfopet* i^agement of bees is an ob- 
by flo of trifling importance. It 
3 not sUll^iebpi^Ot bees merely make honey 
and boney may he injurious or 


useless, jfo assist .and direct the laboms of 
these uasdiid insects, th^ktiowledge and the 
feaiad of mad are required. Let him, says 
Hr. B. careftiHy remove from about the ba< 
bitatioBV Of his bees every fetid or poHoaoss 
vegetable, however contidy its cowur or its 
form, la juirticalar, let him 1m carhfdl to 
remove those vegetables which are Hoxiom 
to bimself. In ^lace of these, ik him fepread 
the “ matjoram'and thyme,’* and otbc* 
atoms, ** tie love ef heest” (yttmmMg)i 
may hh table wtlto 4 
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no# inferior to that of Mount Hermetliis, or 
of Athens; nor to that of Sicily, to whicli 
Virgil has so handsomely alluded in the se¬ 
venth Eclog^ue: 

Ncrine fialatea, thyino inihi dulrior IlyhI.T, 
Candidior cynsis, hederA foimosioi alb.i. 

Ho'nky-comb, a waven slrncluie, full of 
cells, framed by the bees, to dvposit llieir 
honey and ejffjs in. The <oiistiu'‘' -on of the 
honey-comb s<-e:.iH one of llie most siiriois- 
iusf J»..rts of the norks ol iiisjcli, and fhe 
nialctnU of nineh it is coiuposed, vJiub, 
thoiifib evidently colleeled-fi om the Howeis 
of plants, yet do not that we Know of, exist 
in them in that form, has s!ju<*n ^reat cause 
of speeulatiou to the eiu ions 'J he lepfulai 
structure of the comb, is also equally woii- 
dciful. When the seseral ctlU in it are ex¬ 
amined, it should secin flial the incest rules 
of geometry had liecu consulted loi its com¬ 
position, .ind all the advantages that could 
be Wished or desiied in a thing of that kind, 
aie evidently found in if. Each cell consists 
of SIX plane sides, wlvch are all tiapeisiunis, 
hut equal to cich other t the bottom of the 
cell is contrived with three rlioinhuses', so 
disposed .IS to ronsliliite a solid .ingle under 
three equal angles, and eadi of which is 
double the maximum angle of 54'’. 44'. 
Hence it ronies to pass, that a less quautity 
of suifacc M- stillicient to contain a given 
quantity of hokley, than il the holtoiii had 
been hat, in the pi opoi tion ol 4,03.S to 3,550, 
as has been' found liy calculation ; that is, 
nearly a nfth of the whole, so far as the 
figure in the end of the cells extends, ui 
each ; which fifth part of wax and labour 
saved, amounts to a vast deal in the whole 
comb. And if these adiniiahle inserts knew 
their advantage, they could not more nicely 
observe the rules of modern geometry. 

The method of making lw<i sorts of cells 
in each comb is also admirably contrived to 
save the expence of wax, since had tliey been 
made single, every comb must have had its 
peculiar base, and eveiy set of cells their 
bottom of wax, wK^esi* ope bottom now 
serves for two cells tfhnd is »«t one 

plate of wax in the centrf ^^t|eubie4:omb. 
This straeture ^.f-casions a vefF^igiMiiMrapiw;- 
ing of the wax, or inatteiMj%the e<ttati4 nijtt',' 
besides this, there is aBoth||^jydatyi#a^lige 
resulting from this struct^, til, mt 

the angles arising from ^ 'tFo#Aetttio«ed 
combination of the bayes,{realty stlrengtheii 
the whole work. 

The sides of Hie edla are att^nnuch thti^r 
than the finest p.i^^, and yet tliey 
strengthened by their dispo^tdon, th^tIfhey^ 
are able to resist aS the mOtieta of Hie’ l>ee 
within them, as Hiey are fr^equently obltjg^ 
to.|ie. ^ The effect of t^eir thrusting their 
bodies into the cells, w<iMM.Jl)e the bursUtig 
of those cells at not this woD 

guarded j^ainst. BWt W^event this, the 
creatores extend a> ei^N^^a^roll of wai:, 
rouud the verge in such a 

aUBner^ Hiat H is scar«a|^^iiffide they tbohld 
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s))Ut in that parllculai pari. This cord or 
toil IS at least Ihree limes as tliirk as the 
sides of lh - ceil, and is even muLh thicker 
and slroii'ier at the angles of Ihe cells, than 
olsev lien, so limt tlu* aperture of each cell 
I. no. if'gii! Illy hexagonal, though its inner 
< as III he j ricctli so. The several combs 
UK* all p!.i i'd },a aiiel to one another, and 
tlicrc PS M.(}i a space lefi between them, that 
the (t'ti easilv pass; and often ifiey 
jdiicc a pail of the coni!i in a contrary riiiec- 
lioii to ihi- icsl, so tlipi wliiU* the others are 
placed horizor.lails, H.ese stand perpendicu- 
laily. Tlie cells sshicli Have served, oi arc 
to soive for Hie lialnlation oi (lie worms of 
the eominon and of the male bees, nic otien 
made ut.o at other times the icicptacics Of 
honey ; hut llioiigh lliesc .ire indifferently 
niad<* to .serve eilher use, there arc others 
destined only to receive honey. The celeii- 
ty With which a swarm of bees, received in¬ 
to a hive whcie they find themselves lodged 
to Ihcir iniiids, bring then works of the 
combs to peileclion, is amazing. There arc 
vast iinmbeis at work ail at once; and that 
they may not incoininode one aiiotlierfJdiey 
do iiot work upon the fust comb till if is 
finished, but when the foundation of that is 
laid, they go to work upon anothei, so that 
thcie are oiicii Ihe heginnings of Ihiee or 
four stories iii<ide at cure, and so many 
swarms allotted to the c.iilying on iJie work 
of each. 

To Ho'hcv. V. V. ffrom the noun.) To 
talk fondly ('haLspeun) 

HoNL,x-toe. Ill hol'iiiy, uectanum, or 
nectary, fioriey-ciijp is improper, because 
few nectariesaie in ioiinof a cup; not more 
so, however, than gl ii'. iiik-hoin, silver ter¬ 
rene, Driisdeii Chm.i, ,md many other barba¬ 
risms. But why miiUiply these uuueccssa- 
rily ? See \i:cTAninfli. 

HoN'LiV-Diiw, OI ^'uffuftio mefUia, a sweet 
substance found on Ihe leaves of oak, hazle- 
nul, hops, and other plants; and w'hich has 
been erroneously suppo.ied to fall from the 
sky. 

According to Hr. Darwin, the honey-dew 
is a saccharine juice that exudes from tiees, 
HI consequence of tin* retrograde motions of 
the cutaneous lympliatic vessels connected 
with tlio umbilical, or with tlu: common 
sap-vessels of plants; instead of being car¬ 
ried forward to increase tlie growth of the 
present leaf-buds, or to accumulate nutriment 
for Ite buds, which are in an embryon state. 

This exudation is consequently very inju¬ 
rious to the trees which are subject to it; 
especiaHy from its great sweetness, which 
attracts, immense numbers of bees and ants t 
no meftod df pre ventiog il has hitherto been 
dUcuvm^. 

’Btoxd^tUliOWSii, m botany. See Msw- 

AXTBUS. 

HoHuy-mnpu. See Cucojt.us. 

HD!r«vt>i.ocDST. See Glbditsia. 

Hoai^yuiiooN. The first month after mar¬ 
riage 

BS 
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IToxr.v-STONF.. SoeMnMii*. 

lloNr.V-Slit KM S<'C J-0M(1KA. 

Ho\Kv-i»i'« KM \iiiiAii lit. J^et* Hal* 
1.ERIA. 

Hom,v-m-ckm , (\iucrK:u>, upiijil 
A/am 

IfoM.Y-M/t Ki i:, (Vt.) Scf Hm)a ^AU^ v. 

IfoM-y- w onr, S‘C Ci.ni \ i iii. 

ilO'A KV /. Bein'; Riflimil iioncy 

{^hixA'i-iifarr). 

ilO'MRn «• ffinni honn/,) 1. Ctucicd 
Avith hontn iJ/tiloii), a .Swcel; luscious 
(Shah'^ptnrf). 

JfO.N FLKIB. a Aonsulcralile scji-jiorl o( 
Frantc, in the (le|)!iitinenl of CiilMidos 'I’he 
Iiaihoiif, Avhicli Is \er} cipacious, is at the 
mouth of the Seme. Lat J!), N. Lou 
0, 1.5, K. 

110\I sort’ Ql'l M\L 5 l’f'..\''F>. q .! 

“ EmI to liimlli.if thinks i \ il,' llu“ mollo 
of the most iiobJe oult r cif the Kiii};hls of 
IhcGartn. SeetiiitiLn. 

Jf(>MTt>\, a hoioii*;li '»< f)eAonsliiie, 
Avilh a inaikei on Satmuas. \ ilre.ultiil fiie 
hapjiened flit i' in .Jui) 17 17 , which «onsinn- 
ed fhiee paits ot the town, and llie daiiM.;e 
was computed at 13,(i0()i. It has one cliuith, 
half a mile from tlie town, and a thapel 
within it. Jle"' is a Iaii;e mannfai Ion of 
boneiace. .Iiisl hetoic tlie eiiti.uue into the 
town, from London, is a hill, which coiii- 
niiinds one of the most beautiful piospects 
in the kingdom .ioniton is seated on the 
rivei Otlei 1. . ’o 15 N. Lon. 3. li?. VV 

IIONOIlMt ' ii oidei of sohlieiv iiiidei 
the Kasteiii einpiie, who introduced the 
Gollis, Vandals, &e. into .‘'^pain, w hen in fail, 
thej were appointed to jjieAent then 
trance, 

IIO’AOJIAUV. a. (hortorailus, Lat.) 1. 
Done in honoiii ; made m lioiumi uM/zVeHl. 
2. Confeiimj; honoui without {;ain. {.Idd.) 

HO'AOrH. s. ilitmfitr, Er. honor, Lat.> 
1, Dis^nit) ; liifth rank. 2. Kcputatioii; 
fame {Halon). .3. The title ol a man of rank 
(Shakspearv). 4, Subject ot praise {Shal^ 
ipeorc). 5 . Nobleness of mind ; ma^nanin 
mily {Roj^rrs). fi. Uesercnce! due venera¬ 
tion {Shotc*prare). 7. Chastity (Shakspeare), 
9 . Dignity ot mien (Milton). 9 . Glory ; 
boast (Burnet). 10. Publii mark of re^jject 
(IVake). 11. Privileges of rank or birth 
(Skakopeare). 12. ( ivililies paid (Pope). 
13. Ornament; decoration (Dryden). 

Honour and Virlut' were deified among 
the ancient Greeks and Komans, and had a 
joint temple consecrated to them at Rome; 
blit afterward* of them had separate 
templem wlikb were »o placed, that no one 
could enter the temple of Honour without 
passing through that of Virtue; hy which 
the Homan* were continually put in mind, 
that virVue i» the only direct nath to true 
glory. Plutarch tell* nSi that wie Romans, 
rontracy ,to ^eir usual'customf sacriheed to 
Honour uncovered t perhaps to denote, that 
■pkefeifrer honour is, it wants no covering, 
.T|pt?«ews itself opewy to the Wor}d> 
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Ilisloiiii’is have furnished us with sdbe 
sinking ins antes of honour, with regard to 
truth, hiiimi lity, tVc. which have been oh- 
si'i ved 111 dif*( lent ages ami countries. Vf'e 
select a remarkable one of a poor uticnlighl- 
mied Aincjii negro, icrorded in Captain 
.Snclgiave’s account of his vo\age to (Juinea. 
A New i’.njdand sloop, li.uliiig there in 17 52, 
Icfl a second mate, VVilliam Muiiav, sitk on 
shine, and sailed without him. Miiir.i; was 
at the house of a black named Cudjoe, with 
whom he had lonlutled an a<qiiainUinre 
dining I lieu trade. He recovered ; and the 
sloi'p heing gone, he continued with his 
hkitk fjiciid till some other opportunity 
should offer foi his getting home. In the 
mean tune, a ItiiU h ship (Muie info the road, 
ami some of tlie hkitks coming on board 
hei, wcio •'c.iilieioiislj seized and cairied 
off as then slaves. The relations and friends, 
transpoited with sudden lage, ran to the 
lioiisc of Ciidjoe, to take revenge bj killing 
Miiii.iy Ciiiiioe stopped them at tlie door, 
and dcm.iiidcd vvh.il Ihev wanted. *■ Tfie 
while men," satdihev, “ h.ivecanled .iwav 
oiii 'uolhersand sons, and we will kill all 
while nil'll Give ns the white iiidii you 
liivi III voiii lioiiso, (oi we will kill liim.' 
“ Na>,' s.iul Cmljiie, “ the white men that 
can lid awav voiu lelalioiis are bad men 
Kill tiieiii when' von can take tfiein; hut this 
while man is a good nun, and >ou must not 
kill him ”—“ But he is a while man,” they 
cried, “ and tlie wliili men aie .•'! bad men, 
vve will kill them .ill ” “ Nav,” s.ijs lie, 

>oii must not kill a man lh.it has done no 
harm, only tor being white. This man is 
myfiiciid, niy house is his post, 1 am his 
soldiei, and must fight tor him ; you inusi 
kiB rnc hefoie you can kill 'uin. AA hat good 
man vwll ever come again under nij loof, if 
1 let lil4tfloor he stained with a good man’s 
blood?” The iiegIoes seeing liis lesolution, 
and being convinced by lus discourse that 
they WCTC wrong, went away ashamed, lii 
a few days IMiirray venlured abroad again 
with his'friend Cudjoe, when several of them 
took him by the hand, and told him, “ They 
were glad they had not killed him; for, as 
he was a good (nmhning innocent) man, their 
God would hayjMpen very angry, and would 
have spoiled thjHhshhig.” 

Honour, in ifie beau monde, has a mean¬ 
ing whidt'It is easier to illnslrate than dc- 
dne. It is, hdwever, suoject to a system of 
rules, called the law of honour, coiutriicted 
by |ieopie of fashion, calculated to facilitate 
their intercourse with oife another, and for 
no other purpose. Consequently nothing is 
considered as inconsistent with honour but 
what tends to incommode this intercourse. 
Hence, as Archdtvacon Paiey .states the mat¬ 
ter, profaneness, neglect of public worship 
or private devotion, cruelty to servants, 
rigorous treatment of tenant* or other de¬ 
pendants, want of charity to the poor, tiyu- 
ries done to tradesmen by insolvency or de¬ 
lay of payment, with numberless examples 
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of ihe same k.iiul, are accounted no bi cju-lu's 
of honour; liecausea nianifi not a le^s agree- 
ablf: companion lor these \iees, nor the 
■ worst to deal with iii those roncerns whieh 
are usually tiaiisarted between one. geutle- 
iiuin and another. 

tCthis, however, be honour, we may say, 
in the language oi Shakspeare, 

-“ The mere word s a slave, 

“ Debaueh’d on ev ly tomb} onev'ry grave 
“ 4 King trophy ; and as oil is (iiiiiib, 

N^'liere dust and damn'd oliliv ion is liie tomb 
“ ()i honoin'd bones indeed.” 

tIoNouRS oj' V\'vn, III a siege: when a 
goveinoi, Inivmg made a long and sigoioiis 
deleiiec, is at Iasi obliged to siinemlei tin- 
place to the enemy foi want ot men and 
piovisions, and makes it one <il h>s priiui)ial 
aitulesto iiiaiih out with the honoiiis of 
w.ii, that IS, witli shouldered aims, diiims 
ifeatiiig, coloiiis tlMiig' iiiid all tiieii bag¬ 
gage, iVe. 

llo.Noi'Rs (Mililai>\ Ml aiiiiii“s salute 
crowned licads in the most t<‘s|iei lliil man¬ 
ner, diiiins beating a maul), lolonis .md 
slaiulaids dropping, and olfueis salnling. 
Tlieir giiaids pay no lomjilmienl, evtept to 
the |»riiices ol tlie blood : anil e\eii that bv 
courtesy, in the aliseiue of llie crowned 
bead'. To the < ommaiidei in i liu I I lie w liole 
lute till ns out witlioiit arms, and tlie (am]i- 
giiaids beat ii man ii and sal it ti-. 'fo geite- 
lals of horse and loot, th<-\ beat a march, 
and salute. Lieiiteiianf-geiieials of ditto, 
three mils, and sdiile Majoi-geiierals oi 
ditto, two riilfs and salute. Brigadiers of 
ditto, rested arms, one tiifl', and sahile. 
Colonels of ditto, lested arms, and no lieiil- 
iiig. Sentinels lesf llii'ir aims to all lield- 
olheeis, and shoiildei loeyeiy ofHiei. .411 
go\eniors, that aie not geiicial oftieeis, 
sliall, in all places ’wlieie lliej aie goveinoiSy 
liave one mil, wilh rested aims; byt lor 
those who haveiio (omiTiisnonasgo|Auois, 
nodi urn shall beat. Lieiileiiaiil-go^^uors 
shall liave the innin-giiaid tinned out 
Diem with shouldered arras. T)iii!«|buch in 
Dll* general; the miiiutia' wc cannot .specify. 

Ilovovn, (Fountain of). The king is so 
styled, as being the source of honours, dig¬ 
nities, &c. Sec PacnocAi'iTE. Although 
the Ol igin of all sovereignly is in the people, 
yet it IS absolutely iinpo!it|||k that govern¬ 
ment ran be niaiutamed a due sub¬ 

ordination of rank. The MHith Cumstitii- 
tion has therefore entrusted the kiii^ with 
the sole power of conferring digidties and 
honours, in confidence that ue will bestow 
them only upon such as deserve them. Hence 
it IS that ail degre^ of nobility, of knight¬ 
hood, and other titles, are received by im- 
nicdiate grant from the crown: either ex¬ 
pressed in writing, by writs or letters patent, 
as in the creation of peers and baronets; or 
by corporeal investiture, as ^ the creation 
of a simple knight. ; | ; 

Honour (Maids of), are young ladies in 
the queen's household, whose office is to at- 
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lend her niajesly when she goes abroad, See. 
Ill Kiiglaiid they arc six in number, and their 
s<il:ii V ■tool per annuiii each. 

Iloiioii i> partieuidrly applied in our 
customs to the more noble kind of seigaones 
or loidsbips, whcieof oilier iiifeiior loid- 
stiips ui iii.inois hold or depend. As a ma- 
noi loiisislsol scveial tenements, services, 
eiislmiis, Ac. so an hoiioui contains divers 
m.inors, kmglits-lees, &c. It was also lor- 
meily < ailed hemfuiiim or roya! fee, being 
always held ol Die king in vapife. 

Jlo'.Noi'i!-i*oiM, III heraldry, is that nevt 
above the ceiitieot Die eseiitchcon, dividing 
Dio upper pait into Iwo equal portions. 

ybllo Notn e. ff. (hntii»i), F.al.) I. To 
leyeienee; loiogard willi ycuc.ition {Pope). 
ii Tocligmti; to raise to griMliicss. {Kxod.) 
3. Toglorily {Pxodut) 

HOWOlfU4BI.K. a. {honorabk^ I\c\ich) 

1 lllijslrioils; noble (li,aiah) Dreat; 
magnanimous; geneioiis {^luiLipeaie). ;{. 
I'lmfeiiiiig koiioui (Drydiu). \ .Accompa- 
iiicd willi tokens of iiououi. f.Syj 1 fi. Not to 
lie disgiaced {Shakupearv) (i. FiCe liom 
taint,Ol reproach {M(icrabee>>). 7. Honest; 
vvitlioul iiilentioii ot deceit (l/ey). H. Kijui- 
table 

Membeisof llie King's pi ivy council are 
styled Uononrahle. 

■HO'MtDH.\BLFAKhS » 'from honour¬ 
able ) Kinmence ; m.ignihci << e; geiieiosily. 

HO NOl'H VBIjN . ad (fiom hoiti/urahle ) 
t. Mitli toki'iis ol lumoiir {I'huhspearc). Si. 
Magn.iiiinioiisly ; geneio'uiv (Hucon). S. 
Ilepiilably ; with evem,>!i< iiom repioacli 
iVrpden). 

HO'iVOUH F.l*. V. (troiii (, noitr ) One (hat 
honoiiis; one Di.it legaids with veneration. 

HOOD, in composition, is derived fiom 
tite .Sa.xoii hiiT>, m (lemuiu heil, in Hutch 
held. It denotes quality 5 ehaiaelcr; eon- 
diliou: as, knighthood; childhood; father¬ 
hood. .Sometimes it i.s yyiillen after the 
Hutch, as maidenhead. Sometimes it is tak¬ 
en eoHeclnetv : as, brolheihood, a Coiitia 
teinity. 

. Hoou. s (hob. Savor.) 1. The upper 
eovoriiig of a woman's head. ?. Any thing 
(Iraw'u upon the head, and wrapping round 
it if Potion). .^. A toy Cling pul oyer the 
hawk's eyes. 4. An oiiiaiiiental fold that 
hangs down the back of a giaduatc. to mark 
Ills degree. 

7<» Hoon. v.a, (from Die noun.; 1. To 
dress 111 a hood (.Pope), ‘i. To blind, aswilh 
a hood iShakspeare). 3. To covci. {Dtpd.) 
Hood Island, one of the Marqccsss. 
HOODED WILLOW HERB. See htuxEL- 

LARIA. 

Hooded, in botany. See Cowled. 
HO'ODMAN (Blind).*. A play in which 
the person hooded is to catch another, and 
tell the napic; bltndman’s buff (Shakspeare), 

' To HOOD-WINK. r. a. (hood and wink.) 
l.'To blind with something bound over the 
eyes. (J^.Sav,) 2 . Tocovei; to hide. (Shak.) 

3. To deceives to impose upoo (Suinejf). 
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HOOF, s, (hof,Saxon; Butch) The 
hard horny substa/iccvou theferlofgiamini- 
>oroHs amntals (More). 

Hoof of a horse or other quadruped, 
the hard horny suhstaiu-e at the lower ex- 
ttemily of liic legs, toininar into contact 
'with the ground, a ui ui 'ii «Such are often 
■ placed shof s, made < i /u,n, toi the picser- 
Tation of the teet. 'J'hc hoof of :i horse, to 
1 >C pcrieei, siiouid nca Iv circiim'icril e tixe 
eigiiilis ui a ciicle, wiin a tiaii'-seise hue 
fioin oi'.e jioiivt of the heol to the other, as 
if a segiriftil of Ihiec-eighihs was taken 
awav ; in adtiipon to which loriu, it ahoiild 
lie s did 111 Mihstanee, smooth to the hand, 
and ip ■ f'’om (ontracted iiiigs, or wiinkles, 
hkc those tonnd upon tlie horns of latth’. 
hj wtun'i tiuMJ age is aster tamed. 

'■''ee hoises liurt is made up of a great 
sancty of jiails; -omc of fiieio possessing 
hlood-stssds .iiid ners'es, liKe .>tJier parts of 
the bod}, and higtdy sensildi*; olhei.s aie 
composed of dead lioriiv substance, that i> 
pe.lecllyd filute m leehiig. .til the ox- 
tei‘kill parts of Ihciixn. svhul’, when taken 
logctliei, aielcnmal Ihecoiiix, or irooi, 
■«re C(/tnpos('d of thrs hoins sllustan(^c, whieli 
is not f'.ii’', \eis hard, but is )fOSi<*ssi(i also 
of a consideiabie dcgiee «>l toughness pud 
el-isticit}, which lender it extiemely dur¬ 
able, and svell calciilnted to protect the seii- 
sihle parts which it eutloscs—a purpose for 
■which it was obviousl} designed by na¬ 
ture. 

The hoot cons sis of the xvall or crust, the 
sole. Vac jr’c:, o <! the liar.M the upper 
pail ot llic cm I licre it is connected with 
the skill, IS li‘ iiic cl the lorontu, the lowci 
pact Ill front tbi toe ; the sides of Ihc ciust 
are iniined the t/ueriers, the quarters ler- 
miu,ile in the heels, and the heels are con¬ 
nected svitJi the/mg. The eriist grows from 
llic coronet, and, instead of taking a per¬ 
pendicular dirco ti\ n, heroines oblique iqtjits 
descent, svhetcb} it acquiresaconical%i 
being coiisideiahls wider at the bails*' 
at tfjjo coronet. Ihd this de.sciiption ^ 
hobf applies onl} to the healthy fooC C 
has not been ii.ipiopcrly treated'} for, when 
the bars liavc been cut awav, and the frog 
mutilaichl and pic^venlc i from receiving 
pressure, the heels will contract, or ap¬ 
proach each othc r and the shape of the foot 
will be considerably altered. 

When we examine a hoof that has been 
recently separated from the foot, an ini- 
rneose number of small orifices, or pores, 
may be observed in that groove which if 
foi^ on the inside of tlie coronet i iw to 
these orifices the extremities of those ’sea* 
■els are inserted irhich secrete the homj 
natter, line of which appears to be 

pervadiMl.tiy a fine fluid, serving to prevent 
hr i t tk ia M is and to preserve in the hoof a 
ftrewr diegree of elasticity. All the iut^unl 
•tinace i» the crust, except the groo^ we 
have just nuMtioDed, is covered by afma- 
anmhiriUMnts or substance. 
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which very much resembles the under sur¬ 
face of a niushioom. These aie iiiiiied, or 
rather interwoven, with similar laininaf^or 
membranes which cover all the anterior and 
lateral Mib.stances of the sensible foot, form¬ 
ing a very secure union between the crust 
and the iiilernal parts; nor are these mem¬ 
branes possessed merely of ^i‘c%t strcngili; 
tii»", jiossess likewise a ronsiderable degree 
or elasl'eifv, constituting one of Ihose cu¬ 
rious springs which .Nature has piovded to 
jireient concussion when the animal is m 
inoiion. Thai these lamiiiT form an iniion 
between the Cl list and sciisihle foot, ot suf- 
ficieul strength to support the animal s 
weight, has becu proved 1'e\oud a doubt, 
bv lemoviugliom a living iioisethe holtoin 
oi the hoof, lli,|i IS, the si'ie and fro;;: in 
this <a-e. liad llie laminae been uua.tii to 
siipjiorl the horse’s vieig 't, the internal loot 
must li.ive slipped Ijiio'igli tlie hoof, so a.s 
to cotue down upon the grouinl ; but this 
did not happtn, and the sole, as it was 
lepioiliired, assumed its proper concave 
foim. 

As these lamiii.e form so secure an iiiunn 
between the crust ami the iiilein.il foot, it 
is eviiiciil lh.ll the weight of the liorse is 
lu great measnie s.ipported !»> the trust, 
wlinh theieioie oughi !o possess considei- 
abie ‘t'eng Ji; fur, il ii were loo weak and 
flexible, i1 would not be .ivleipi.'ite 1o the 
bnithen whi.Ji it has to siist.iiu, and must 
conseq'ieiitiv liLMid toil. In Ihisiase. the 
hoof would loselbal oliliqiie form winch it 
hud oiigiu'ill}, and would api.ioneli Ihc 
fiori/o.ital Ime; at the sametmir, the sole 
would lose' its concave form, fiom leteiviug 
an unusual degree of jncssuio, bc'coming 
fiat, and at length convex or projecting. 
Jiut, when the crust is snflicieully .strong, 
tlie luteinal foot, and consequentl} the 
whole animal, is snspciitlcd by Uiose elastic 
membranes, as a rarnage is by its spiings; 
and, though ihe bottom of the inlcMiiat foot 
IS in ctmtacl with the sole, it neveitlieless 
d«cs mmpress upon it considerablv, except 
wbien tfli burse is in motion, and then Ihe 
back part of the soItPdesrends a little (being 
.somewhat clastir), and sufi'ers the lamimr to 
olcmgate in a small degree, so as to prevent 
any painf|d concussion. 

Tnat poTtio ^l l the hoof which comes in 
contact wiUt liHFround is fof||ed by the 
sole, the frn^, fH^d the bars. On these Mr. 
White audteathe following observations; 

The sale is rather concave; or hollow, cm 
its externa} surface, and consists of a dif¬ 
ferent kind of horn from that which forms 
the crust, being of a t^paly texture, and 
sometimes soft and pulverable, on its ex¬ 
terior Bttifaee. Its ute is to defend the sen¬ 
sible sole, that lic^ immediately under it. 
From ito concave feum, the horse is enabled 
to tread more firmly on the ground, and the 
sensible parts are less exposed to blows or 
presuire tbui they would be, had it been 
made eithttr flat or convex i ai^, being some- 
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\s hat flexiblif* and elastic towards theiieeK, 
itassists intho iulion of those curious springs 
welwvejusl described. 

The bars form two ridges, one on each 
side the fr*^, extending from the heel of the 
eriisl towards the toe of the frog. They 
appear to be a continnatioife of the crust, 
being, like it, composed ot strong longitu¬ 
dinal libres. At the part where it joins the 
emst, a very firm bearing is afforded tor the 
heel of tlie siioe. The use ot the bars is to 
oppos<> any disposition there may be m llie 
hoof to coiilraet, bj acting as props to the 
heels, but, in the coininon practice of 
shoeing, they are generally dedrojed, for 
farriers have supposed that they bind the 
heels together, aud prevent then expiiiision— 
ihey lia\e therefore naiiied tlieiii binders, and 
eiitthem iiw.ii, III order to open the heeh, as 
Ihevlerinil. -* ^ 

The interna! foot is endued wi(h great sen¬ 
sibility; and so iiitely adii|it<'d to the lofiiii, 
or hoot, UmI it completely fills it, without 
snflermg ihe icMst im onveni- iu e fiom pres¬ 
sure; but when the locil has bt'en iii.pioi lerly 
treated, when the (rog has been laiitii.ited. 
the bars destioyed, and sit,,) s aiiplied liiat 
aiei'itlier tniued upoi miide \er> ihict, at the 
heels, Ihe hoof must neces-aMly contiael, 
and its cavity hecome cloiiiinshed ; so (hat 
tJie neives and tiiood-sessels being coiii- 
[iresicil. the e.itiilalton ot the blood is lui- 
pc'dc-d, and lameness will naiiiiallv follow. 

■Ml lJi<‘ aiik'i lor and lateial surt.ices of the 
sensible foot are coseied with iJiaf meiii- 
hi.nioiis or ianiinateJ substance v,hieli we 
base 1 '(ore desciihed; but it difters fioni 
those Jainnve which are found on the' iii- 
tei 1 .'! sin lace ol the crust, in possessing 
nni’ic,oils blood-vessels. At Ibe iippt'r jiail 
of Hie se.isibJe foot, where iJie laiiiiiuetei- 
mmeli', a rouiulish projecting tiody may 
L, ol'seivc'd, vvleiitiiiij; all i mind the coronet 
to the b'ick. pint of the fiog; tins is teiiucd 
the (oroHutt/ rina, ; its surface init*covorcHl 
with the exticinities ol bloocl-sc'ssols, aud it 
IS Ironi this pari that the hoof is todl^d. 

The natural frog of the hoi^i^ sUK's 
All. ('oleinan, is pladU in the centre of 
the sole, t'xternally convex, and of a wedge¬ 
like form, pointed towards the toe, but ex¬ 
panded as it advaiires to the heek. In the 
centre of broad part is a fissure, 
or ‘ senaraalfc. The frogjlH* connected in- 
ternally wif^uother frog, jpasimilar figure, 
but dilfercDt in structure. Theextermufrog 
IS coin{H>8cd of soft elastic horn, and totally 
insensible. The internal frog has sensation, 
and is much more elastic than the horny 
fiog ; and at the extremity of the heels is 
connected with two elastic siAstances caUed 
cartilages. The toe of the sensible frog is 
united to the coffin-bone j but more than 
nine-tenths of both %pgs are behind the 
coffin-bone. The toe^ the sfcnsible and 
horny frogs, from their edlibecfioii with 
the coffin-bone, are fixed ]^»U, and have 
no motion} hot the beck <» the frogs being 


placed posterior to the coffin-bone, and in 
contact with moveable, clastic, and not fixed 
or resisting substances, a very considerable 
lever is formed, and whenever Uic horny 
frog cuines in contact with the ground, it 
first ascends, and then descends. The pres¬ 
sure of the giouiid also expands the horny 
fiog, aud ihi' sensible frog expands the car¬ 
tilages, and at the heels and quarters, im- 
meiliaU'ly below the hair, totally governs 
the diructiou ot the future growth of the 
crust. 

This ascent of the frog not only, by it* 
wedge-like loriii, pieseries the heels and 
quarters from (.ontrailiuii, bulaffbrds to the 
hoise an elastic spring, and picvents the 
aii^iu! lioiii slipping whenevei it embraces 
llie giound. VVilhout lui) anatomical in¬ 
quiry into its luteriiai stiuctuio and uiiioii 
with other parts, the shape and coincxily 
ol the horur liog deal ly donioiisIraUs that 
it was loiiiied to come into cuiilaci with the 
ground; and the more 1 msotigate tins 
subject, the mote 1 am convim i that the 
use ot the Irog is to prevent the horse troin 
slipping, to piescrsc the cai tiiages and hoof 
expanded, aud, by its Jpotion, to act as an 
elastic spring to the animal. 

All. Coleman contends, that JVli. St. Rol. 
and many others, who suppose that the ust; 
of the frog is merely to scree as a cushion, 
or guard, to tlie tendon of tbe lluxoi iiiiisi le 
of the foot, and who, on that at count, were 
disposed lathei to raise Ihe froj( from the 
groundby a Ihick-heded sIuk’, base been in 
an error. On the eonlr, i v, be mainldins it 
to be a law of natuie, tii.i unless th*' trog 
perform its functions, bv being alfowed to 
press the ground, it must become diseased. 
Accoidiiigh, the practice of shoeing de¬ 
pends veiy much on the functions of the 
frog being understood. 

If the opinions here adianced icspect- 
uses be well founded, then it must 
‘iw; that paring the fiog, and raising it 
'ftlic ground, annihilates its tunctious, 
Jniateiy, if nut immediately, produces 
rasei and that exposing ihe fiog to pfes- 
siirc is the only proper method to keep it jii 
health. Moieover, it has from expciieucc 
been ascertained, thal,iiidess the liug sustain 
an uniform pressure when at rest, tbe heels 
as well as the frog coiitiact, but if that 
organ be in close contact with the ground, 
then it spreads and is free from thrushes and 
canker, and operates as a wedge to keep 
npeii tlie heels of the hoof. 

Cramte and other hard substances give 
no pain to a frog exposed to constant pres¬ 
sure in the stable; but, when above the 
pavement, it generally becomes contracted, 
and the sensibm frog inflamed, and then one 
stroke from a projecting stone will produce 
pain^ perhaps lameness, while perpetual per- 
peadicqi«r.prespij‘e» attended wilJi salutary 

“ %faeB the hoof contracts, the frog mast 
also tedomp eoatracled, and wafla n i m »lio» 
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•‘and a suppuration follows, oaticd a thrush, 
bio contraction, however, take!* place where 
tbthjtfog IS made to re'ccive constant pres- 
las tba standinjr perpetually on that 
I'Mdtreascs its ('rovvtli, presses upward 
u^ilile iiojj, and expands the cartilages 
'■the hoof. And as the first shoot ol the 
< trust at the coionel is very thin, the di¬ 
rection ol its tibies will he alloirethcr re- 
ffulaled hv the width of the cartiiascs 
imincdiaieli below the hair at tlie quarters 
, and heels, and llic cartiiaj^es will be always 
more or less expanded, artil the hoof moie 
or less circular, as the frOf has more or less 
piessure. 

On that principle, contiiuies Mr. (lon*- 
man, I lonaj since recommended n .shoe 
with /Aim Ace/d as fhe best formed shoe to 
bring the Irog on the same l«‘vcl; and with 
gicuttrntb 1 can assert, that, although m 
some instance*. l‘>om <i sudden inisapjiliea- 
tion of the thni-bceled shoe to improper 
feet, I have- seen the ♦."iidoiis all'ecicd, y<'t, 
from al! '■ e expeiience I have vnee lia<’, 
and from what lhave seen o.-lieaiii ot (he 
practice of oUiers, I know ot no instance 
nheic Use frog, from constant pressure, uid 
*ot expand and receivegicat henolil. 

Where the frog is in a uiorltid state, 
and unnaturally depmed of a pcrpciuliciiiar 
pressure, it is sHdom .sale to lowci the heels 
at mice, so a* t<> make the fiog on a level 
with the shoe; and, m many cases, it w not 
possible wiih any shoes, m even without 
shoes, to give the liog piessurc on smooth 
surfaces ; mm h '.'s' is it practicable for the 
frog to rest on toe ground when shod with 
common tliick-liceled .shoes. In the stable 
theicforc, while at rest, the frog is ge¬ 
nerally raised above the shde; and as pres¬ 
sure IS essential to its health, pirhculaily 
when the hoof is exposed to heat, it ap¬ 
peared to me of great importance, m all 


the pavement, whatever shoes are employed, 
the hoof 111 the stable will be as much .dis¬ 
posed to contract as if the frog wai(! raised 
any gicater distance. 1 wish this fact to be- 
well considered! for it has beat supposed 
that shoes with a flat seat, without pressure 
to the Irog, wijl prevent contraction, hut 
1 am fully convinced, that neither thick nor 
thin heeled shoes, whcie the Irog is raised 
above piessure, and exposed to the heal of 
the stable, can prevent contrattion or its 
eftects; and, w'hcre the tiog receives that 
pressure, the heels cannot toiihad even 
with the most common s,iocs. •''o; very 
obvious meihiinical reasons, a v. dge m the 
ceniteol lliehi ,ls,:iidedbj Ihepressiiicliom 
below, must be best caliulaled to jin-serve 
hem expanded, oi, when the heels ai«‘i on- 
tiacred, to lorce Imm ope'i. 'I'he heat of 
till- sttible in all cases tiiuls to c ouliactioii of 
the hoof; hii*, with tommun shoes, time is 
no pie-.su,e on the wedge, oi ollu i taiise to 
counteract that tenileiuy. The arlilnial 
frog, which IS lotemicd to tovci and ;ive 
aiiv degir-e ol piessuio to I’ve nahiial nog 
only, 1* made ol iioii. In older to ht 'ne 
na< ir<! fiog, it leiji’isiie io a'Cerl-ii'i its 
width, the leiiglii '*e tooi, and tlie dis- 
taiiee hctwc'en im ,< wei >ti<' »ee < i tlie shoe 
and .be hog h. i if the aitilieia: hog he 
loo long, the toe. which i-, da* '-■'1 '■inn, 
may be shoiteued; and if "Isol ilie 

stioe aie higher liia the >>: Jiog. 

nothing iiioic is re.|iusil< tliaii lo mtioilnie 
a .[uaiility ol tow bet w.-i ,1 the iiat'ual and 
artilicidi hog, so as lo rais* i> e.iiial or 
above the level ol tlie shoe. 1 > ive asiei- 
Lained hyexpenenie, that nn meonv.-ineme 
takesplae.’iiy laismg llie ailiJn lal lii.g even 
one quarter ot an ineh above Hie shoes bill, 
in ordinary eases, it should not project more 
than one-si.xlb of an inch al-ovc tlie snifaic 
of the -shoe. It may, howevei, be imagmeil, 


prared to me ol great importance, m an v, .j. .....-- ,i,: 

Les where the heels of the shoe and fh#Aaf#o tamh pernemhculai pressuie h. llu 

fnig cannot with satety be made on the same frog'taPou d leUid lalhcr :“V,rfa. 

» - ■ . 4* 1 j’._/_ibi-.jA 4«vr4xu/il« - Kill Ini' vi^rv is lllO iHl I » 


level, lo apply an artificial frog (see I*lalc 
IX.), to fit and give any degree of pressure, 
in the stabl.*, to the natural fiog, with any 
shoes. Willie the horse is in motion, and 
the hoof e.xposed to unequal surfaces, the 
arlifiriat frog should he removed, as the 


growth I but the very reveise is the fail . 
lor, as the frog, when long elevated above 
the ground, is very generally contracted, 
this uiiuatural lateral pressure ex. ties inflam¬ 
mation of the sensible frog, and deprives, 
in a great degree, the blood-vessels ot the 


natural Irog, out of the stable, will receive power of secreting horn When the horny 
freaiuent pressure with anyshm-si but that frog is exposed to pcrpeudicular pressure, it 
p -riod is of short duration, when compared gives h^lth and not disea-c, to the s. nsihlfc 
to the length of lime the hois.- re- frog. The blood-vesscds secrete their due 
mains at rest, and the frog raised liom the proportion of ekislic born, and then tlie 
around preserved, expanded, 

* Artificial pressure is most particularly and fully eiiual to wnfain the sensible frog, 
w'anted when the heat of the stable operates without the smallest degree of lateral pres- 

powcrfully lo contract the hoof. In all cases, *“«. j „ 

Sie: eforc, where the pavement of the stable It therefore follows, that perpendicular 
„.h the na iiral froer. an artificial —.. — . . 


docH not. loiicb the natural frog, an aftificiai 
fVog Is necjessary to resist contraction of the 
ho5r, thrushes, and canker. Sand-ci«icks, 
also, very generally arise from a conlrictcd 
hoof, and may be prevented by th* arti- 
^ciaj frog. 


pressure increases the bulk of tiic frog; while 
its absence from the ground produces con¬ 
traction, and lessens its growth. 

The following is an explanation of Plate 
Ixxix. in which Mr. Coleman’s fatbnt 
ARTivicisi:. rnoG is represented, with other 

4* al_X. *11_4 . ,1 f_ * — 


Jf ihntrog does aol absolutely rest on figures that illustiate the subject. 
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Fiff. I. exhibits a view of Ihe naturalhool 
itf the horse, which wof a circular shape. 

, a a a The external surface of the sole, of 
a concave iorm. 

bbb The inferior cd^e of the crust, 
c c The junction ot the bars with the 
crust. 

d d The points of the bai s. 
e e The sole between the heels of the crust 
and bars, the scat of corns. 

J f Two cavities between the sides of the 
bars and the sides of the crust. 
f; The toe of the fro{f. 

// h The heels of the frojy. 
i i 'I'he cleft between the heels of the ft off, 
ifie seat ot thiiishes. 

Fiff. 'i. A s icw of the hoof w ith euntracted 
heels, oetasioned by raiMii*; the fi op above 
the pressLiieof the paveiuent luthestablc. 
a n It The sole. . 

b b ’I'hc oiif>inalseat of the bars, but im¬ 
properly removed by Ihe iariicr. 

I < 'I he onpiual seal o( the cavities be¬ 
tween llic bais aud^cfiisl, but now, from 
eonliarlion, beeome solid hoiii. 

d d TJie heels of the frop very much 
toiiipiessed by Ihe contraction ol theiioof. 

e e The width of the hoof at the heel, not 
beinp inuieihan one half oi tfie length from 
; to c. 

/ 'I'he extremity of the heels of Ihe frog, 
g The toe oi the trust. 

Fig. ;t. The patent frog, made of east 
and wI ought non. 

a a The lowersurface opposite the ground, 
formed ol east iron 

// All inegular tavity loi the reception of 
the ehislit spimg, iig. i. 

< The toe of the patent frog, formed of 
wrought non, to be oetasioiiiilly shortened 
and adapted to the length of the foot, .uid 
plated iiiidt i the toe ul the shoe, to confiiie 
the artiticul frog fiotn moving forwatds. 

d d \ iiole m the heels of lltci irott 
tor the passage ol a strap to butkji at the 
outside quarter or coioiiet. 

Fig. 4. A fiat steel spring to fix the ai ti- 
ficial frog in its place. 

a An irregular projection, to be received 
into a corresponding concavity latJie patent 
frog. 

b b The ends of the spring, to be placed 
under the heels of the shoe opposite e e in 

The toe of the artificial frog is intended 
to lie inserted under the loo of the siloe 
This effectually fixes the frog forwards; and 
to prevent backward or lateral motion, an 
irregular groove is made in the ii on frog, to 
receive a corresponding piece of steel, placed 
iiiidci the heels of the shoe. In general, it 
is necessary to fix the frog more fiiinly j and, 
for that purpose, a hole is necessary, made 
in the heel of tlie artificial frog, to receive 
a strap, and to buckle at the outside quartci 
below the coronet. Andt^t.ihe artificial 
frog may give pressure in all cases, with 
shoes thickened^ or turned up for hunting or 


frost, a vtficty of frogs are madd, to be 
adapted to particular feet and ps^icular 
shoes. In cases of thrushes and of 

the frog, where no remedies without^^|i|Ko 
are likely to be serviceable, 
thrush-powder may be applied betwedlBe 
natitral and artificial frog. And in conttil^d 
hoofs (or what has improperly been termed 
chest-foundered), where if may not be ad¬ 
visable to lower the heels equal with the 
horny fiog« Ihe artificial frog is essentially 
necessary. But, iinlced, in every horse 
whore the shoo and frog on a smooth sur¬ 
face are not #n the same level, whatever 
shoes may be used, the iron frog in tlic 
Ktable should be applied; and, in order to 
fix it with facility, the spring should first be 
laced under the shoe, and brought backward 
to the heels of the hoof. 

The toe of the iron frog should then be 
inserted imder the centre of the spring, and 
pushed as far as the toe of the shoe, while 
the other hand confines the spring uiilii the 
lentreof the spring meets Ih' eenlre oi the 
groove. The strap may tlieii be buckled: 
and, to dislod e the spiing and iiuu frog, 
aitei the stiap is unbuckled, nntiiiiig mote 
IS requisite than a small horse-piekcr iii|ru- 
diiied into d hole at the bottom of the groove 
ot the iron frog; and the spring being laiscd 
above the groove, and eairied gently tor- 
ward, Ihe flog may he wiliidi.iwii Iroiii under 
the shoe withuiil the smallest diflieully. 

Mr. ('oh mall, m conclusion, wishes it to be 
ricaily understood, that, iiialliaseswlierellie 
flog and tlie In-els ot M-i .'■h.ie arc plaei-d on 
the same level, the patetil tiog is uiuiecev 
vary. But wlieie Ihe tiog is sindl, oi Die 
pastern joint long, or the action ot Die 
auiiiial high, or tlu- heels Jow, so as to rt n 
der the applu.ilio.i ukthiii-hceled shoes jin- 
propei, or wiieu Die frog, fioiii any cause, 
IS raised above thegiouiid in the stable, an 
ailifii-iai frog is nsetui iii all such rases, and 
necessary to resist contracliou ot Die hoof. 

To Dlls equally ingenious and eandid slale-i 
ineiit ot Mr. Coleman, we are enabled to add 
our iiuiividiial testimony as to the soundness 
of his icasomng, and the gieal prartual 
utility ol his urlificial Jrog, whieli is now 
very geiieially adopted in Ihe stuhics ol poi¬ 
sons of lastiidii ’ the Luited kingdom, and 
ma> he had, at the small puce ol tbre-e shil¬ 
lings, at the Veterinary College, l.itlle 
Moorheids, as also at a variety of >Diei 
loiges. 

Dooi, in geometry (ovungiila), is a part 
cut oil' a cylinder cone, &c. b y a plane passing 
both through the base and pail of the curve 
surface. It has obtained its name fiom its 
resemblance to the hoof ( unzvla) of ahorse. 
For the contents and surfaces of such hoots, 
see Hutton’s Aiensuratiou, page 218—246, 
Mi- hhl. — With respect to the sur- 
pces of conical uuguias formed by planet 
ffifiiieodicular to the base, Father tiuido- 
Grandi fiist remarked, that if a polygon h« 
UHcribed in the btue of % cone, and if oa 
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each side of this poiygoa a plane be raised 
perpendicular to the base, the portion of 
tte conit'jil surface cut off towards the axis, 
is equal to a rectilineal space. 1'he portions 
also of the cone cut off by the above planes, 
towards the base, are in the same ratio willi 
the segments of the base on which they 
stand. In fact, whatever ligure be inscribed 
in the base, if we conceive a right prismatic 
surface raised from the perimeter of the 
hgurc, itniH cut off from the conirai sm- 
face a portion which will be to it m the 
same ratio, namely, that of the radius of 
the base to the slimt height of the cone. 

HOOFED. 0 . (from hoof.) Furnished with 
hoofs. (Greeds). 

Hoonm or Hoov>shapf,i>. In botany, un¬ 
gulate. Exemplified m the silicle of the 
Hose of Jericho. 

HooF-aovKD, in veterniarj language, im¬ 
plies a defect in a horse’s hoof, in winch it 
fiecomcs so light round the instep as to turn 
the foot somewhat into the shape of a bell. 
*As the disease ommoaiy piocceds Jioin hard 
and undue exercise on rough road, the re¬ 
medy IS best obtained by tin mug the animal 
to grass. 

Hpop-cAsiixo, in s'etei marv language, a 
complete separ^ition of a horw’s hoof. Tins 
may be produced by any cause exciting a 
general intlammation and abscess in the 
tool. If the coffui-lione remain uninjured a 
new hoot will coinrnunly sucreed : but the 
old should never be taken away loicibiy, 
and a soft easy leath‘ ru hoot or shoe should 
afterward be .ippi'eii, niterlnied svitli emol¬ 
lient Ointment, and the dressing be renewed 
daily. 

HOOGEVEEX (llcurj), a learned nntcii- 
inan, born at Leyden, ot poor parents, m 
1712, He received a good education, and 
at the age of fifteen became a teacher himself 
for the purpose of supporting his parents. 

In 17S2, he was made undei-mastcr of the 
academy at Gorcum, and shortly after he 
wa* appointed to the care of the academy 
alWoerden, from whence, in J738, he re¬ 
moved to Culeinbourg. In 1716 he settled 
at Breda, which lie left in 176t for Doit, but 
after a residence of three years there he 
went and ‘eftli>d at Delft, wlicie he died in 
1794. Hiswofitsare, 1. An edition of V'igenis 
de Idiotismis Linguae Gnpea*; 2. Doctrina 
particularum Lingua; Gra^ca*, 2 vols. 4to 
.3. Some Latin poems and Discourses. \ 
posthumous piece ol lus, cntituled, Dic- 
tiouarium Aualogiciim Grascum, is now 
printing. 

HOOGLY, a small but ancient city of 
Hindustan, in Bebgai. It is now neany in 
puiiis, hut poUMBiaes many vestiges of former 
grentaess. In the beginning of the Igth cen¬ 
tury, il the great marl of the export 
trade fnhilr IMgu to Europe. Lat. 32. 30. H, 
l^n. iS. IH. E. 

Heoetr Rivsn, an arm of the Gaifea,- 
feraaed 4>y the union of its two western 
hraachei-, named Ac Cassium Snaar snd 
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Yeliinghy rivers. It is the port of Calcutta, 
and the only branch of the Ganges that U 
commonly Ucivigatcd by shijis. 

HOOK. s. (hoc-s Saxon.) 1. Any thing 
bent so as to catch hold. 2. The curvated 
wire on which the bail is hung for fislies, 
anti with which the fish is pun ceil. .See.Vxc- 
Lisi.. . 7 . \ snare; a trap ) 

4. An iron to seize the meal in the caldron 
(‘'jirnser). .6. \ sickle to '■cap corn (Mor- 
iimer). 6. Any instrument to cut or lop 
svilii (Poju ). 7. The part ol the hiiigi’ fixed 
to the post. .S Hook. (In liu.-haiidry.) A 
field ■..stvn Iwoyeais running (Jiosworih). 
9 . Hook or Crook One way <u olhei; by 
any expedii'nt (liudwia'i). 

Hooks of a sine, those forked timbers 
who h are placed direcily under the keel. 

lli'OKi (i'xN), those which iieue.; iiiade last 
!() tne end of a lope with a iioo.e (like that 
Vil'ich bfe’*’i*!.! *u»<- to sling oi carij then 
Inii'els oil), are made use ol lor slings. 

Hooks (I'ooi i, in a ship, the same w.lh 
Furioi Ks. 

lloohs 0 , 001 ), a tackle with two books; 
one loliitih lUio a cringle ol the main or 
torc-sail, m the lioli-ropi .d Iheleeih ol the 
sail by the rh w ; and the other is to liitch 
into a slrii|», wliitli issjilKed to the cliess- 
tiee, 

Hook-viks, in airhiteetiire, aie taper iron 
)iiiis, only with a hook-head, to pin the fiamc 
ol a root Ol boor logelhei. 

Hooks 'Siic m>), ui a ship, those hooks like 
silkies fixed iii the ends ol Hie yard-arms, 
Ih.sl il ,1 slop iindoi sail lome to I) »,iul her, 
those sheers may cut licr sliiowds. and so 
sj'oil hei tackling. 

To HOOK. V. a. (from the noiin ) I. To 
catch yvitli a hook {Adrinon). 2. I'o entrap; 
to onsnaie. 3. To draw as suth a hook 
(Shakspeare). 4, To fasten a, with a hook. 
5. To draw by forec or artifice (h/otrh). 

IIQIJKAH, among the Arabs and other 
uationa of the East, is a pipe ot a singular 
^ddcomplicatcd cunstnictioii,thi ougli w Inch 
tobacco IS smoked. The Hindu's iohaccu is 
made up into a paste with spices: the to- 
hai'co being lighted, is put on the upper 
extremity of a tube, and the lower extremity 
runs down into a shell or other vessel con¬ 
taining colii^ yyater, sometimes rose water; 
through which the smoke is agreeably drawn 
by means of another flexible lube, which is 
the pipe, and about 12 feet long. 

HOOKE (Robert), a celebrated mathema¬ 
tician, was bom in the isle of Wight, in 
1635; and having a taste for drawing, was 
placed under Sir Peter Lely: but the oii- 
eoiours disordering his head,he soon quitted 
Minting, and was takm by Dr. Busby into 
his bouse and under his tuitioR. There he 
gained a good Knowledge of the languages, 
and about 1653 wmt to Christ Church, Ox¬ 
ford, and became a member of the Philoso- 
fihical Soeioty Aen instituted ia that univer¬ 
sity. He assisted Dr. Willis in his ehyinical 
operatkwS) and aft^wards became assistant 
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fo Mr. Boyle. He was one of the first fellows 
oftheHoyal Society, the repository of winch 
was entrusted to his care. In 1864 he was 
made professor of mechanics to that learned 
body with a s.ilary of 60l. per annum, to 
which was afterwaids added 30l. more. At 
the same time he was elected professor of 
geometry in Gresham College. After llie 
fire of Loudon hcpioduced a plan ol his own 
for rebuilding the city, which piocure^ him 
the appointment of one of the city surveyors, 
though his plan was not carried into etl’ert. 
In 1(>68 he had a dispute with Hevclius re¬ 
specting telescopic sights, which he managed 
svith smh warmth as to gpe great oflcnceto 
Ills scientific li lends. In 1671 Jie attacked Sir 
Isaac Newton's Thcoiy ol Light and Co¬ 
lours; and when that pliiiosoidier’s PriiiCipia 
eanic out, Hooke prctiuided that the disco- 
veiy coiucrning the-loicc and action of 
graviiy was Ins own, which ocrasioiied that 
patient man to ieel sonic just resentineiit 
agams! him. In 1691 archhishop 'i'lllotson 
created him IVI. I). hy waiiaiit. He died at 
Ills lodgings at Grcsliam Col'ege in 1702. 
He wiote a valuable work, eiitiluled, Aii- 
rrogiaphia, oi Philosophical Heseriptions 
ot niiiiule Bodies made by niaguily mg Glasses, 
with observations and itM|uiries tiiercnpon, 
foTio, 166 . 1 . Several of his papers are in the 
I’hilosophical Transactions, and after ins 
death appeared his poslhiiiiious works, in 
lolio, 1706 . i'e was a man of gicat ine- 
eiiamc i! g, mils, and these i(*nces .iie indebted 
to him tin si-veia! vi'iuat'ieii/iUninenls and 
iitipiovemems. 'flit iollowing me llie iii- 
veiili'Ji.s and diaaveiics to winch he laid 
claim • 

16,57, A sc.ipement, tor i.imiitainiiig the 
vilnation ot a |)eiiilultnn.— tmS not long 
alter, tlie regulating or balam e-sprii.g tor 
walciics. 

1658, The double-barrelled air-puiuj|^-~- 
Tlie conical pcndiiinin.-.-llis hist employ-, 
meiit ol liie coiiital pendulum was no lim*. 
mgeiiious and scieidilic lh;m it was original. 
He employed it to represent the iniiliial 
gravitation of tlie planets; a fact wliicli he 
had most systematically announced. He had • 
shewn, that a force, perfectly analog(>u.s to 
gravity on this earth, operated ^ the sur¬ 
face of the moon and of Jupiter. Consider¬ 
ing the numerous round pits on tlie surface 
ol the moon, sin rounded with a sort of wall, 
and having a little eminence in tlie middle, 
as the productioa of volcaaoes, he iiifericd, 
that the ejected matter Ml back again to the 
moon, as sach matter fells back agaiH to the 
earth. He saw Jupiter surr^itniled with an 
atmomhere, which aecempauied him) and 
therefore pressed on him; as eur air presses 
on the earthHe inferr^, that it was the 
same kind of power tlud maintained the sun 
and other planets m a round fwni. He in¬ 
ferred a force to the sanfroaatiiectMiiiiatioa 
round him, and he cidled it « gravUetioH $ 
and said it was notlheearUi whkb descrihai 


the ^ipse, but the centre of grayity of the 
earth and moon, lie therefore made a co¬ 
nical pendulum, whose tendency to a vertical 
position represented the gravitation to the 
sun, and which was projected at right angles 
to the vertical plane) and shewed, c\i^rt- 
nientaily, how the different proportions of 
the projectile and centripetal ceinlencics pro- 
diired various degrees of ecccnti .city ui the 
ortiit. He then added another peintulum, 
describing a rone round the firvl, while this 
desciibed a cone round the veilical inie, m 
order to see what point between the'.' de¬ 
scribed the ellipse. The lesults ol tbe expe- 
iimeuts were iiitiicatc and unsatisfactory, 
hut the thought was ingeinuus. He cai.didlj 
acknowledged, that he had not discoveiod 
the true law ot giavilalioii which would pio- 
duce the d(>sciiptiou oi an ellipse round the 
form, owing to ins want of due iiiathcmatical' 
knowledge; and therefore left ttns invcsti-; 
gallon to his superiors. Mr is-i.ir Newton* 
was the happy man who made the dinovery, 
after has mg eiitei tamed the smi.e noliousnl ? 
the fortes which coiiuected Hie bodies of the 
solar system,hefo>e he had any atqiia-atauce 
with Hr. Hooker,or knew ofhis speculations. 

166U, fhe engine loi cutjting ciock and 
watch wheels.—The cliicf phenomena of 
capillary attraction.—The freezing ot water 
a fixed tcmpeiature. 

166'), The method of supplying air to a 
div iiig l«e!l.—The number ot vibrations made 
by ii'iisir*'! chord, 

1661, His A’lcfogi jpliiawas, by the coun- 
til of the tioyat . ordeied to be 

printed; bii' in that a.c nuuy just, 

no' Ills re'.petliiig lespimlioii, the cunipo- 
siiionof the ntniosjrbeit, and the nature of 
light, winch were a/;erwards attributed as 
discoveiics to Mavow and others, who, 
though we arc far from siippo.siiig that they 
stole their discoveries from J)i. Hooke^ were 
certainly anticipated by him. 

1666, A ijiiadraiii by tetlection. 

1667, 'I'he marine haioinetcr_The ?age 

for soiuiding iinfathumable depths. 

l66S,,The ineasnreiiiciil ot a degree of flie 
meiidiaii, with a view to deteriiiine the 
figure ot the earth, by means of a zenith 
sector, 

1669, The fact of the conserralio virium 
vivarum, and that iii all the productions tiiid 
evtiiulions of motion, the accumulated 
forces were as the squares of the final or 
itiilial velocities. Thisdoctriiic heannounces 
III all its generality and iiiiporlaDcc, deduc¬ 
ing from it all the consequences which John 
Bernoulli values himself so highly upon, 
and which are the cliief facts adduced by 
lieibnitz in support of his doctrine of the 
forces of bodies in motion. But Hooke was 
perfectly aware of their entire correspou- 
(lopco with the Cartesian, or common doe- 
trme^ and wa« one of the first in applying the 
col«|gatfid 8 l^propositionof Kewton’s Prin- 
cipjgk tobis former positions on this subject, 
w amthematical demonrtralion ofHiem. 
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* 1673, That the catena rea was the best 
form of an arch. 

1674, Steam engine on Newcomen’s prin¬ 
ciple. 

1679, That the air was the sole souice of 
heat in burning; That combustion is the so¬ 
lution of tlie inllararaable vapour in air; and 
that in this solution the air gives out its heat 
and light. That nitre explodes and causes 
bodies to burn without air, because it con¬ 
sists of this air, accompanied by its beat and 
light in H condensed or solid state; and an 
supports flame, because it contains the same 
ingredients that gunpowder doth, that is, a 
nitrous spirit: That this air dissolves some¬ 
thing in the blood while it is exposed !o it 
iu the lungs in a very expanded sui lace, iuid 
when saturated with it, ran no loiigei su|i- 
porl life nor flame; but iii the art of solu¬ 
tion, it produces animal heat; That the ai- 
terial and venal blood differ ou account of 
this something being ivauling lu oul of them. 
In sliort, the fundanientiil doctrines of mo¬ 
dern chymis'r ■ are sysleinatually delivorwl 
by Dr. Hooke m his At.uographui, publish¬ 
ed in i-664, and his Lauipas, puhlislied in ] C7T. 

1680, He first observed ihesccoiidary vibta- 
tions of elastic liodics. and then connection 
with harmonii si onds. A gl.iss containing 
water, and excited by a fiddlestick, threw 
the water into im(lulution.s, whirfi were 
squaic, hexagonal, octagonal, Nc. shewing 
that it made sibratioiis suboidiiuito to tlu 
total vibration; and that the fundamental 
sound was aciotnp inic! by its otlavc, its 
twelfth, &c. 

1681, ilecxhiiiiteii m.isii .'ll}or>, s hy means 
of toothed wheeN. whirled round and rub¬ 
bed with a quill, ssliich dropped fiom tooth 
tp tooth, and produced tones proportioned 
to the frequency of the cr.icks or sn.njis. 

1684, He read a paper before the Hojal 
Society, in which he aflii ms, that some years 
Sefare that peiiod, he had proposed a me- 
ho4 of discoursing at a, distance, not hy 
axund, but by sight He then prouieds to 
Ic^rfbe a sery acnnalc and complete lele- 
;raph, equal, perhaps, in all respects to those 
low in use. But some years jirevioiis to 
1684, M. Amontaiis had iinl invented his 
.elegraph; so that, though the Maiquis of 
(Worcester unquestionably gave the first hint 
}f this instrument. Dr. Hooke appears to 
lave first brought it to perieetioii. .See 
raxEosAFH, and a book published 1726, 
mtitled Philosophical Experiments and Ob- 
iervations of the late erainenl Dr, Robert 
dookie^. 

We arc indebted to him for many otiier 
liscoveric* of less note; such as the wheel 
larometer, universal joint, the manome- 
er, screw divided quadrant, telescopic sights 
or astronomical instiuments, representation 
if a mi^nlar fibre by a chain of bladders, 
'xueriin^ts shewing Che inflection of liglit, 
lira its attraction for solid bodies, the carvU 
iaetd path of light through the atmosphere. 
BOOKED, l^mosus. In botany, appiU^ 
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to the bri^1le, Hamosa seta. A sort of p»- 
besrenre, iii which She end of the bri^ile is 
curved. .MrrxiiMic. 

H«'oki;ij. a. Bent; cuivaled iBrown). 

110 OK CDN BSS. s. ffroiu hooked.) M ale 
of being bent like .i hook. 

HOOKER \John), a learned antiquary, 
was horn al Exetm in 1521, and edacaled al 
Oxford, afici whiih he iraselled into Ger¬ 
many Oil lus ictiirii home, he married and 
settled at Exelcr, for which place he s.it in 
parliament m 1571. He wrote a Doscriplion 
if Exclei, aril some pait ot lloliushed's 
Cliiomcle, besides othei pictes. He died iii 

I (Mil 

IIooKiR (Ulcliaid), a ramotis English ili- 
vmc, lomnionly tailed the juduious, was 
ncpJicw ol the above, and born id llcaiiliee 
iic.li Exetei, 111 1.55J. He recciv<“d hts edu¬ 
cation al the gianimar-scliool ot that tily, 
fiom whiMic/', i.y the Kindness oi hisiiop 
.Jewell, he was sent to (. lu isli i ol- 

Icgc, Oxioid, of which he w.is made 1 m! le- 
clerk, and leceived <iiso a jiensiou liom liis 
patron, who retommc.ideri kun so sirougly 
to Sjin'ls,, aichljishop Yoik, th.ii i<*scut 
his son Edw.ii to he his pupil at 0\to,d. In 
1577 h'* w.is tliosi'ii t«-!J,n’, ol III, ttillege,and 
III 1581 he looh Old is, seoa aiu-r xvJuih, 
he conliai Leri amosi ij'map;i', ii.aiiun ewilli 
th e daughtc'i oi a lmcn-(ii,i]'i'r in London. 
Ill 1.581, he was picseiiled to thi' lectoiy ol 
Drayton-Beaiichainj) in Riukmgli.uushiie, 
wheiv'lie K d an umoniloila! ic Ml with his 
wife >oi iboul aye,II, Beirg louiid iii this 
siIimIio’i bv his pupil -Ml. s,in(l;s, beiepic- 
sciKed his liilor's case so p,iihelically to his 
f,ilhei, th.it JiL piO(tiled toi him iJii'master¬ 
ship of the Temple in 1585. But Hus place 
did not suit llookei’s temper, who was titled 
fora rountiy rcliicment; he therefoie ap¬ 
plied to airhbisho|> Wluigifl foi a lemoval 
to “somequid parsonage, where he might 
see God's blessings spi mg out of liis motliei 
earth, and eat his biead lu peace and priva¬ 
cy ; a place where he might, without distiir- 
bJinre, meditate hts approaching moitality, 
and that great account which all flesh niiisl 
gisc at the last day tothcGud of all spirits.’’ 

In consequence of this application, he was 
pre.scntcd to a living in Wiltshire, wheie he 
wrote part of his Ecclesiastical Polity. In 
1695, queeiu Elizabeth presented him to the 
rectory of Bishop's Bourne, in Kent, where 
he finished that great work, and his Life in 
1600. James I. bad the highest opinion of 
Hooker’s invaluable books, as also had his 
son Charles, who recommended them to lus 
children; and Pope Clement Till, said of 
them to Dr. Stapleton, “ that there were in 
them such seeds of eternity', that they will 
continue till the last fire sh^l devour all 
learning,” His works have been frequently 
printed in folio, and a late edition has ap¬ 
peared at Oxford in octavo. 

Hooker, in naval matters, a vessel much 
used by the Dutch, built like a pink, but 
rigged and masted like a hoy, ' 
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HO'OKXOSRi). a, (hook md urn'.) Tfav- 
' in^ the aquiline nose risinjj in the middle 
(Shiikiiprart'). 

HOOP. s. (hoop, Hiitrh.') 1. \ny tiling 
circular by which something else is bound, 
particularly casks or barrels (Shakspi-are). 
2. The whalebone with which women extend 
then petticoats; a farthingale (Swifl). £1. 
Any thiu» circular ( Addison). 

To Moor. V. a. (from the noun.) I. To 
bind or enclose with hoops. (Sho/i ) 2. To 
encircle ; to clasp ; to surround. (Shak.) 

Tl* Hoop v n. (fjom tcopt/an, (lOthitk; 
or hflitpper, Fieiicli.) To shout ; to make an 
outcry by way of call oi pursuit. 

7W Hoop v if. t. I'odme with a shout 
(^hokspeare). 2. To call by .i shout. 

Hoop, in oinilholou;j'.*"‘See Itoopor. 

HOOl'KK (.fobn), a pious English bishop 
and inartyi, was born iii Someisetshire, and 
educated at Oxfoid. He was foi some time 
a member of the older ot whit<<-monks or 
cisleicians, but ha\in« iinhtbed syospe! piin- 
ciples, he quitted them and I etui lu d to the 
university. \t the lime wlien the six bloody 
articles were m force, he went abioad, and 
married a wife in Switrcrland, where he ap¬ 
plied assiduously to the iiehrew lan^ua^l'C^, 
At the accession of Edw’ard V] he retiiiiied 
to Eiis^land, and was made bishop of Ulou- 
ecster, to which was added that of Worcester 
in commend.ini. Here he laiioiired with "real 
zeal till the r<‘sloration of popery under Ma¬ 
rs, wlieii he svas airosteci and condemned to 
I fie li.imes at CJloiicester; which he euiliirc‘d 
with «rcat resolution in i.‘»ft5,a«;c'd 60. Nime 
of his letters are in Fox's Acts and Monu¬ 
ments. 

Hoopur (Georfic), an eminent Kni^lish 
prelate, w.is born at Griinl'*y m AVoreesler- 
shire, about 1610, and c>ducalc‘<l at Wesliiiin- 
stei school, from whence he rcniosed to 
Christ Church. O.xfoid, in 1656. lii 161^ 
he bcTame chaplain to l)i. iVtoilcy, bishop 
of W'liichester, and shortly after to arch¬ 
bishop Sheldon, who i^avc him the rectory 
of Lambeth. In 1677 he became almoner 
to the princess ot Orange, whom he attend¬ 
ed to Holland. In 1691 he was appointed 
dean of Canterbury ; and in the fii;st year o| 
queen Anne was made bishop of St. Asaph', 
from whence he was translated shortly amr 
to Batli and Wells. He died in 1787, and 
was interred in the cathedral of Wells. He 
published several books against popery, some 
sermons, and several miscelianeous tracts, 
which evince great learning,particularly one 
entituled, Am Inquiry into the State of the 
ancient Measures, the Attic, Roman, and 
especially the Jewish. With an Appendix 
concerning our old English Money and Mea¬ 
sures ot Content, 1721, 8vo. All his works 
were printed at Oxford in one vol. folio, 
1757 (fVatktm). 

Ho opBR. #. (from hoap, to enclose with 
■oops.) A cooper i one that hoops tubs 

hooping-cough. (from hoop, to 
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shout.) A convulsive cough, so calledfroi* 
its noise. See Tossis. 

HOOPOE, in ornithology. See Upups. 

HOOHNBRCK (John), professor of divi¬ 
nity in lac universities of Leyden and Ltrcclit, 
was born at Hj'rlein in 16lt. He understood 
the Liilin, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Rabbi¬ 
nical, Dutch, German, English, French, and 
Italian lan« uages, and published many works, 
among which are, 1. \ refutation of Soci- 
nianisiu, in ,1 v ols. 4lu. 2. A Trcalise for 
the cons iction of the Jews. ,i. Of the con¬ 
version of the Heathens. 1. Theological 
Institutions, Ae. which are wiitleii in Lajin. 
.Mr. Bayle represents him as a complete mo¬ 
del of a good pastor and divinity professor. 

To HOOT. V. n. (hwtf Welsh; hurr, Fr.) 
1. To shout III conlenipl (Airfreej^). 2. To 
ciy as an owl (Shakspeare). 

To Hoot. r. a. To diive with noise and 
shouts (Shakspeiire). 

Hoot. s. (hvec, Fiench; froi. the verb.) 
Clamour; shout; noise (Glanvtfle). 

To HOP. r. V. (hoppaii, Saxon.) I. To 
jump ; to skip lightly (Drpden). 2. I^ileap 
on one leg ( thbol). .1. To wsfBt lamely, or 
with one leg less nimble Ihdii the other; to 
lii^p (Drpdrn) 4. To move ; to play (Speii- 
ser), ‘ 

Hop. A (from the verb) 1. A jump; a 
light leap. 2. A jump on one leg (./Iddison). 
3. A place where ine.uier people dauee. (.-f/ns) 

Hoi', ill botany ^ee fli Miiirs. Hops 
weie first bruiiglil lulo j'.ng.atid from the 
Netherlands in the y ear 1 >24. They are first 
mentioned in the English statute-book in llie 
year 1552, viz in the hand 6 of Edw. VI, 
rap. 5. And by an act of pailiauient of the 
first ycai of king Janies I. anno 1603, ciyi, 

18, it .ippears that flops were then produced 
in abundance in Kiiglaiid. 

Hops (Laws relating to). By 9 .Anne, cap. 
121, ail additional duty of 3d. a pound is laid 
on all hops impoited, over and abov^ all 
other duties; and hops landed before entry 
and payment of duty, or without warrant 
for landing, shall he forfeited and burnt; 
the ship also shall be foifeited, and the per¬ 
son concerned in importing or lauding, shall 
forfeit 5l. a hundred weight, 7 Geo. 11. cap. 

19. By 9 Anne, rap. 12, there shall be paid 
a duty of Id. for every pound of hops grown 
in Great Britain, aud made fit for use, with¬ 
in SIX months after they arc cured aud bag¬ 
ged ; and hop-grounds are icquired to be en¬ 
tered on pain of 40s. an acre. Places of cur¬ 
ing and keeping are also to be entered, on 
pain of 501. which may be v isited by an ofli- 
cei at any time without obsltuctioii, under 
the penalty of 20l. All hops shall, within 
SIX weeks after gatheiing, be brought to 
su^ places to be cured and bagged, on pain 
of OT. a pound. The re-bagging of foreign 
hqps l|i;l^rilisfa bagging for sale or exporta- 
tradf incurs a forfeiture of lOl. a huiulrcd 
weight; and defrauding the Wng of his duly 
by using twice or oltener the same bag, with 
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Uie oflioir’* mark apon it, is JihUIc to a pe- 
of 40\. The removal of hops bt'fore 

thej have hecn liajjged wid weighed, incurs 
0< 50\. Concealment of hops sub- 
iotinVvLte of ^of. aad the cow- 
ceillehhops*, nxAwj pet^jiv ^itho shall prl- 
vateiy convoy away any hops with intent to 
defraud the kinji and shall forfeit 5s. 

a pound. And the dutiei^ required to be 
paid within si\ months after curing, bag¬ 
ging, and neighing, on pain of double duly, 
two-thirds to the king, and one-third to the 
informer. No common brewer, He. shall 
use any bitter ingredient instead of hops, on 
pain of 20l. Hops which have paid the dinty 
may he exported to Ireland; hot by 6 Geo. 
II. cap. 11, there shall be no drawback; and 
by 7 Oco. JI. cap. 19, no foreign hops shall 
^ landed in Ireland. Notice of bagging and 
weighingshalibesent inwntingto the officer 
on pain of 50) 0 Geo Hi. cap. 21. And by 
14 Geo. II! ip. 68, the officer shall,onpaiu 
of 5l. weigh the bags or pockets, and mark 
on Ibeltir the true weight or tare, the plant- 
ei's namb, and place of abode, and the date 
of the year in which such hops were grown; 
and the altering or foiging, or obliterating 
such maik, incurs a foifeiture of lOl. The 
owticiv of hops shall keep al their casts, &c. 
just weights and scalcs,andpcrmitlhcofficcr 
to use them, on pain ot 20l. 6 Geo. III. cap. 
SI. And by 10 Geo. III. cap. 14, a penalty of 
lOOl. IS inflicted for falv scales and weights. 
The owners aie allowed to use r isks instead 
-of bags, under the same rcgiilatioib, 6 Geo. 
lli.eap. 81. Ifanypersonshallmixwithhops 
any drug to alter the colour or seenl, he 
idtall forfeit 5l. a hundred weight. If any 
person shall unlawfully and maPiciousljy cut 
hop-binds growing on poles in any planta¬ 
tion, he shall be guilty of felony without 
benilll of clergy. 0 Geo. II. rap. 37. 8y a 
JtteVet, five per cent, is added to the j||utich 


..^.4bHop. v.e. (from the noun.) To hn- 
'‘j^i^ate with hops {Arhuthml). 

Hor (Horn-beam) in botany. .See Car- 
VINDS. 

Hof-tovs. The young sprouts of the hop 
plant; plucked when omy a fool above the 
ground, and boiled, they are eaten with but¬ 
ter as a delicacy, and are very wholesome. 

HOPE.*, (hopa,Saxon.) 1. Expectation 
of some good; an expectation indulged with 
pleasure (Loike). 8. Confidence in a future 
event, or in the future conduct of any per- 
aon {Ecchti). 3. That which gives hope. 
(SHuiir.) 4. The object of hope {Drydrn), 
«ty* Cogan, is the encourage¬ 
ment girob to desire; the pleasing expect- 
object shall be obtained. With^ 
MftMb nffeetioin, desire would sink into de- 
, .like B simple wish, it would re- 
ttalB inactive, and pt^ vpo« itwlf i pro- 
4«dttg perpetual tiueasiness, dextitilte of any 
amntoge. itope is so pleasing, and go ia- 
an affection, that it is etnpfaati- 
0mf ftylra the Bnlm of Life. It preserves 
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the mind from slAgnaling in its present pos- 
seiwions, corrects the uneasiness of desire 
ami animates it fo .struggle with the difficnll 
tics it may have to eiicountef. Hope po*. 
sesses the happy secret of aimcipating the 
good we desire. By the pleasing sensation 
it communicates, we already taste the plea¬ 
sures we seek. Where the object has not 
been of the first importance, the pleasures 
of hope have frequently been experienced 
to snrnass those of actual po.sscssioii; for the 
imagination is in this affection solely occu¬ 
pied by the supposed advantages and eligible 
qualitie.s of its object, wilhoul allcnding to 
any of its imperfect ions. In its gencinl ope¬ 
ration, the iiidiilgeiice of hope is mixed with 
lertam portions of doubt and solicitude: 
but when doubt is removed, and the expec¬ 
tation bei omes sanguine, hope i ises into joy, 
and has been known to produce tranvpoils 
and ecstasies, equally with the full aeeoni- 
jilishmeiil of aident devilcs. Thus, accoid- 
ing to the degrees of force witli winch it af¬ 
fects the mind, it may be considered either 
as an affection or a passion. 

As to the medical influence of hope, it has 
a tendency to calm the troubled action of 
the vessels, to check and soothe the violent 
and irri'gular impetus of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, and administer a beneficial stiiniiliis to 
the oppressed and debilitated powers of na- 
Inre. Hence it has been the ronstanl prac¬ 
tice of physicians to support the hopes of 
their patients in the must alarming diseases 
of almost cv ery description. But it is pecu¬ 
liarly beneficial in those disorders which 
proceed trom fear, sorrow, and every spe¬ 
cies of anxiety, or winch occasion a great 
prostration of strength, and dejection of 
spirits. In intermittent and pestilential fe- 
veis, various chronic complaints, the most 
efficacious remedies have proved inert if 
•J|Uqtfslered to persons destitute of hojie; 
sVh ng^ n unmeaning farrago, which could 
scarcRy be deemed innocent, taken with a 
confidence of success, have exceeded in 
their efficacy the utmost efforts of the most 
skilful practitioner. 

Hope, tlmrefore, demands a jdacc among 
the medicaments, which are the mildest and 
most grateful i* Hicir operations, and exhi¬ 
larating in their effects (Cogon on the Pan- 
eions, p. 888). 

Hors, a smaU river in Essex, which rises 
near fLaindon Hillk, and enters the Thames 
below Mucking. 

Hopic. ». Any sloping plain between tte 
ridge* of sHOuiUains {Mneworth), 

To HoPB. 0 . ft. (from the noun.) 1. To 
live in eXpeetation of some good (TstJr). 8. 
To place confidence in another ‘(Mnlot*). 

To Ho PR. o. a. To expect witSfiMsire. (/Irp.) 

HOPE (Dr. John) was the ank of arespec- 
table surgeon at Edinburgh,'Vrfiere he was 
bom in 1785. After the ittual grammatical 
education, he entered on the stimy of physic 
at his native place. He aftmrwtffds went to 
Paris, an#BUended the lectarei of the celts 
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bratetl Bernard Jussieu. Returning froni 
his travels, he obtained the degiee ol M. D. 
from the university of Glasgow, in 1750, 
and soon after was adinitled a meiiiber of 
the Royal ^College of PbyMCtans at Kdin- 
bnrgli, where he settled for Ihe purpose of 
engaging in practice. In noi he was a]>- 
pointed to the professorshiji of bolany and 
materia medica, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Alston. His health becoming impaired, he 
some y ears afterwards resigned the profVssoi - 
ship of the mat. mcd. but still conlinued to 
hold his botanical appointnient; to nbiiii 
was afleniards added the office of fihysician 
to the Royal Intnniary. .“Vl the tunc of his 
death, which Jiappened in November 17HC. 
he held the liigti office of presidenf of t/ie 
Royal CollcL'c of PlMwciaus at r.diiibiiigh, 
and several year', before he hai! been i Iccted 
a fellow ol the ttovai ''(tcielv of fa/Tidoii. 

Di. Hope was miietaJigacIc in promoting 
theprogressot his tuvot.rite science,botany 
With him originated the botanical garden 
near Edmiiuigii, plaiitrii on a sjtol which 
hclorcwas littic hcttei lluin a drc.irv waste ; 
but which in a tew years was stocked wnth 
the rarest plants of every clime. It was in 
this garden that Dr. it. rcarc'd the rhenm 
palenatum, obtaming from it roots equal in 
medicinal efficacy to those imported from 
the Levant; and accordingly iccomtneud- 
ing tlic ciilliVai,ion of it in this country, on 
a large scale; a iccomiiicndaUlin which has 
suite been adopted with llic'bi'st results. 
Here he also realed the plant which yie-lds 
assafcetidie. On these sut<yectshe coniinnni- 
c.nted two papers to the Koyal t-o«icty, be¬ 
sides a third on a rare plant found in the 
Isle of fskye. 

Among lilt* cuilivatoi s of iiatiirul history 
in Great Biitaui, Di.*Hopc vas one of the 
first who embraced ihe Linnean arrange¬ 
ment of plants '1Im‘ sevn.il sysici|l .^yis 
Dr. PuJteucy) was jeceiccci nearly ab^pTSc 
same time in the tniveisitic** t.f ^Rtaui, 
being piihliciy taus|'.| by Prolcssor Martyn, 
at Cambridge, and by Dr. Hope at Rflin- 
burgh. The adoption of it by Ihew learned 
professors, 1 consider as the era of the esta¬ 
blishment of the Linneansysicmi in Britain.” 
Dr. Hope’s name has been^iven to a beau¬ 
tiful tree, Hopea, which «fibids a yellow 
dye; sec below. 

HOPEA, a genus of tin* polyandritf or¬ 
der, in the polyadetphia Class of plants. The 
calyx IS quinquclid, superior; theeorol pen- 
^etalous; the stamens are many, and col¬ 
lected into five pencils; there is one style; 
thetnut is a plum, with a trilocular kernel. 
There n <mly one species, the tinctoria, a na¬ 
tive oC Ciroltna. 

HO'PEP^Ji. a, (hope and fulf.) 1. Full of 
Cjualities ffhich pfoduce hope; protnising; 
likely to ohteifiittccess (Bacon). 2. Full of 
hope i full of cuactatioa of success (Soj/le, 
Pope) 


I'FKFyLJiY. 44, (fumk ktmefttl.) 4. In 


such manner as to raise hope (Clarendon). 
S. With hope; withoutdespau (Glanville), 

HO'PEv’ULNESS. $. (Irom hopeful.) Pro¬ 
mise of good; likelihood to sucu>ed (ff^ot- 

ton). 

HO'PEl.EsS. (from hope ) 1. WanUng 
liopc, being without jileasing expectation; 
dcspaiing (Hooker). 2. Giving no hope; 
proiuis.iig notpleasing (Shahepearv). 

DO FEB. fiioin hope.) One that has 
pleasing expectations (Si.-ij't). 

HO'PINGLY. ttP. (troiii hoping.) With 
hope; with expectation of good (Ham-- 
inond). 

HOPlilTES, Hoi'i.iia, formed of oirXjy, 
armour, such of the candidates at the Olym- 
pic, and other games, ns lan r.ices m ar¬ 
mour. Those who went Ihiough Hic most 
hiboiiuus gymnuslic evei rises la iunioilf, 
vvcie often distinguished by the term lIopK- 
iadroltios. 

HOPXOMACHI, in antiqu* y, gladiators 
vvlio fought in armour. 

HO'l'PKll. s. (from hop.) lie hops 
or .j^smps on one leg. 

HO'PPERH. ». (commonly called Seoirk 
hSppers.) A kind of play iii Which tiie actor 
hops on one leg. 

UO'PPEtl. .s. (so called bciaiise it is al¬ 
ways hopping, or in agitalion.) I. 7'he box 
or open frame of wood into wbicli the corn 
is put to he giound ((Vrern). 2. A basket 
for rarrymjr .seed (.hint. 

HOR, III geograjib' ,a u iuutain,or rather 
a mountainous Irac of Aiahia I'etrie.a, si- 
iualcd |n thal cu cm' vJiich flio Israeiitcs 
fook tot-the south uiul south-east of Edom, 
in their way to flu-holders of Mo«b. 

Ibis mouritnin \arou died. 

ITOB/F, three sisters, daughters of Jupi¬ 
ter and Tiiemis, arc'.oidmg to tlesiud, qalled 
Eunoiuia, flic', and Irene. They wgfl^^re*-. 
prC*?>i(ed l>y the poets as opening thc^atna 
of ticnvcii and of Olympus; and asprasidii^ 
over the four seasons of !he year. 

llOBA'iA, in antiquity, solemn sacrifice*, 
forisistim, of fruits, dc. ottered in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; Uut heaveii 
might giant miid and temperate weather 
These, according to Mcursiiis, wcic oflered 
to the goudtsics«ailed 'iifot, i. e. Hours. 

HO'RAL. a. (iioni hora, Latin.) Relating 
to the hour (Prior). 

HO'RARY. a {korarius, Latin.) 1 llc- 
latii^ to an hour (fludibi as). 2. Coiitiiiu- 
iiig for an hour (Brown). 

HORATII, three Roman brothers, who, 
under the reign of Tuilus Hostdius, fought 
against the three Curiatii, wao belonged to 
the Albanian army. Two of the Horatii 
were first killed; but the thiid, by his ad¬ 
dress, successively slew the three Curiatii, 
and by thisviitfory rendered the city of Alba 
suhje^to the Romans. 

HORATIUS (ftuintus flaccus), the most 
excellent of the Latin poets ?»f lyric and 
siUirMal kind, and the most judicioiu critic 
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ill Ihe reign of Augnitus, was the grandson 
•f,a freedmui, ana was bom at Venusium 
m 1^- C. He had the best masters in Rome, 
after wjiieh he completed his education at 
Athens. Having taken up arms, he embrac* 
cd the party of Brutus and Cassius, but left 
his shield at the battle of Philippi. Some 
time after, he gave himself up entirely to 
the study of polite literature and poetry. 
His talents soon made him known to itugiis- 
tiis and Mecwiias, who had a particular 
esteem for him, and loaded him with fa¬ 
vours. Horace also contracted a strict 
friendship with Agrippa, Pollio, Virgil, and 
ail the other great men of hi<> time. He 
•iirdd^ithoui ambition, and led a tranquil 
,,M||^agrccable life with his friends; but was 
Mi^ect to a deflurtion in his eyes. He died 
ajt-the age of 57. There arc still extant his 
odes, epistles, satires, and art ot |M^try; 
of which there haic been a great number of 
editions. The best base been commonly 
reckoned those of the Louvre, in 1642, folio; 
of Pans, 1691, quarto; of Cair.bridge, 1099; 
and that |^ith Bentley's emendations, print¬ 
ed at Cambridge in 1711: but we cannot 
omit to incnlion Pine's edvtMii of 1733; 
Foulis, 1744 ; the siimpliiniis edition of 
JJr. Combe and the late Rev. Henry Homer, 
published in 4lo, 1799; the elegant and cor¬ 
rect duodecimo c'lilion of Wakefield, 1794; 
the raagnificeni olio < ditioii from Didol's 
press, publishf < at Pur. in 1799; and the 
elaborate and •■vielleir ortavo edition of 
Idilscherlirh, pnbiisbeii at Leipsiv in 1800. 

HOKl), in geoprapiiy, is used for a com¬ 
pany of wandering people, which have so 
settled habitation, but stroll aboqt, d^i^Ing 
ip ^aggons or under tents, to be ronaf to 
'joon as the herbage, fruity, ftnd the 
roviiice is eaten bare: such' arp<ke- 
es of the Tartars. 

LDEOLUM, (Ifordeolum, /, n. a dim. 
of hardeum.) An inflammatory tuberrie, 
similar to a small boil, in the margin of the 
eyelids, somewhat resembling a barleycorn, 
and thence deriving its name. 
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lIoRDruM, {Hordrum, i, n. ahlioirore ariUte, 
from till! ui.{ih'asaiitn('ss ot its bLard to the 
touch ). In ho'.aiiv, lUrlev 

In botany a genus of the»lass triandria, or¬ 
der dig 3 uin. CaU'N lateial, r«o vaired, one 
floviercd, growing three together Nine species, 
all of whieh are common to V.urope, and the 
greater number to the meadows, rood-sides, or 
marshes of our own eouiUry. 'J'hose in most 
common use are as follow s : 

1. II. distiehum, summer barley. It bears flat 
ears, divided into two rows, containing large 
grains, and grows wild in Tartarv, on the banks 
of the Sanmara; in the vicinity ot Bab) Ion; and 
m Sicito. ITlis species requires a loose neb hoil, 
and li^the sown in diy weather, in April, there 
are two vari^ics • % 

«. H. distichum nndum, th< large nOked 
barley, beating ,#mooth, heavy grams, that af- 
fOrd excellent flour, which, when mixed with 
that of tjre, makes a very palatable nourishing 
bread, and Kay therefore be used for paddings 


and pastry. The hei-r bicwed of it is of a su¬ 
perior rKhnos.v and flavour; it likewise j^ields, 
on distillation, a gre.-iter proportion of sph^qouS 
liquor than rye: hence it deserves to be preftr- 
ably cultivated. 

C. H. fiutesccns, btishey barley, one. graip 
of whieh often produecx ten stalks, with hroaljl. 
dark green leaves; it is sown late, and generally 
about Mid.summer; soon ripens; is more piu- 
lifie.but produces smaller grains than the fonnet 
variety, and easily degenerates. 'I'lie (Unmans 
sow it verv thinly, and in a moist hi'ai y soil. 

2. H. viil!>.ire; common harlev of four row< 

It 18 productive ot longer, tliouirh tlumier can 
and grains, that, thi first species; and as it thru es 
well on luleiioi soils, it is fieqiiently eultnated 
Ill preteieme to thr former. In vaiious p.aili. 
ot (it I mail), and tspeci.dly ui Tliiiiiiigia, the 
eoiiiuion liaili'v is \<r) "l•u^r..ll\ sown in aii- 
turun, and is uot aftetled by the sev fit"-! v in¬ 
ters. 

A varietv of tliisspeiies is (lie II todeste, or 
the M'sILit Ilian b.irle), also called beyjiti.in 
torn It produet's eais anti fn.it in etei\ re* 
sped similar to the foiiiiei, e\eepl that it easily 
sheds Its grains ; fiom whit h ext client bread is 
iiiade III tiemi.iiiv, aslikewise e.ikes, groats, &e. 
Its sowing tune is the month of April, wlicn it 
IS deposited in a weil-niaiiurcd middle kind of 
soil. 

3. n. he\asnehon, or si\-iowed bailev. 
rills 8ort J8 uneommoniv friiitrui, so that it m 
s.iid to produee one-tliird iiioie in tpianlity than 
anv othei speeies (cxiept th“ next following'); 
thongli, in nrdinarv seasons, tht giauis oi Iv.o 
of tlu rows So not attain to matiiiitv. It is 
.sown in a wcIF-prep ired and tolerablv iitii soil, 
(ither 111 A]iril or about llliehaelinns: in tin 
forinei ease, it m.ay be niowed so earlv as M id- 
siiiuiner-dav' This speties, how cm i. is not 
so proper foi malting and blew mg beer, as for 
being rt^ieeil eitlier to groats and flour, or coii 
verted into aidcnt spints. 

4. II. Zeoentou, ^ir liearded bailey, oi 
riee h.iilev, with shoA and eoarse stalks, as 
likewise shnrt though broad tais, divided into 
two rows. When (iiitiv ated on a good sod, and 
tliiiiiy sown. It IS the most prodnetive of at! the 
speeies of bailev, and possesses the additional 
.advantage, that it (hyes not droop ils ears nor 
loilge, <*ven in ram^- aeasons l';a< h row con¬ 
tains from twelve to fifteen small grams these 
) luld an exeellcnt white flour, wliieb, fur must 
eulinary purp<>.ses, may hi substituted tor that 
of Wheat. In Rngkiiid, tlie best home-brewed 
ale is produced from this giam, for the culture 
of which, wc shall give a few directions in the 
sequel. 

.5. H. inurinura, wail barley; a native, 
though uncultivated English plant, which grows 
generally on the sides of roads, walls, &e Its 
blossoms appear in May and .lime.- horses and 
cows are particularly fond of it. 

6. H. pratense, meadow barley, grows on 
pastures, meadows, near the roads, hedges, &c.; 
blossoms in June and July, and is an agreeable 
fodder to all kinds of cattle. 

7. H. maritimura, sea barley; the pro¬ 
duction of pasture grounds and gravelly shores. 

Cultivation—Barley, in general, requires a 
dry, light, mellow and rich soil: hence extra;* 
ordinary care is requisite where it Is to be sown 
in clay, Iiqgiedi.'itely after the foregoing crop 
is reiuove^phe laud ought to be ploughed; 
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vihich l:\vs ii l•l<‘nto 1 >p melKittcd liy the 
and air. lu oi'iii i to pioinotc tins cllcct, nhlimy, 
or a pecuilinr iiu'lliod of |jio«sJ>ini)t, has bc('n 
introduced, to expose the greatest extent of sur¬ 
face. Rnr tlvB improvement of dry clayey land, 
Prof. Bi*ailley recommends a manuie of rich 
dung, ashes, chalk, oi lime; and tor some par¬ 
ticular soils, malt-diist or soot aic very useful; 
hut, according (o Sir Hugh Plat, soap-hoilcrs’ 
ashes aic the most fcrt'Ii/iuc substanee for the 
growth of bailey, even upon haircn grounds. 

The oompar,Uive advantages of thtllitiy and 
hroad-ia^iiiifi, arc stated by Mr. I’etei Sinitli, 
of Hocneluiich, f'.sses, as follows ni flu last 
week of I'cliniai V, I 7 ‘!d, be divided tliuf acu-s 
of turnip land with biiilev, at tvelvr nuliis iii- 
teivals, wiHi (wo bushels otsoed jki ai'i 4 ', il was 
svanliedniid hai'’owed actos- tlu‘ l.ittci end cl 
-Manh, and luM-i’-hued thewck ii. Api I, 
at lh< same tune he sowed the '41.'ss seeds, wlmh 
piodiiecd'ill ‘ jd.int'- fir supei 101 ii, ilu bioad- 
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vaiit.i"'es over seed-wieds- to toipvaiil, tin le- 
fore, its vi i;i t.ation, some fail!' s t ike out alsort 
fillf-tliiid fiom tviiv siek.ot steii-bi’liv 01 
he.ai, to allow lor the swelliii' of tbe ci.ioi, 
wlnelithev sleep tlioroughlv luile.in watei, foi 
at least tvvfutv-fom or llurty-si''houiaei oid- 
mg to the molc 01 les, dr^ooiistitutiou ^1 tl.i, 
Mason For our part, weSvinild pielei *!titji,.)!r 
the Siam; heeause in this maiiuet all the li.’lit 
and unripe erains swiminifhi 011 the top, iniv bo 
easily skimmed oil, and lluis pi 1 h.ips the niimf 
ai the same tune be pn v eated Mtliough iiui' k 
lime has often been veeoinmcndi d to be niised 
with the wet baric., beforo U is sow 11, ijc' v.i 
agree vvifh those who ni^of opinion^ that u 
poisons the seeds, nbsoiHF<'part of lU useful 
moisture, and injures tlit^aiids of thi sower. 
As clean water imparts no tinneitv, the seed 
will scatter properly , but being swj^lled m the 
proportion of tJiree to foui, afr.tih'o to three,. 11 
ismtaessary to use a fourlli or third part more' 
in bulk , to harrow it m, as timeklv as po-ssiblo, 
after ii is sown, and, if eonveiiiitil, to give it 
the benefit of afie.sh furrow. i!v this i\|pl!iod, 
It appears above ground, at the farthest, in a 
fortnight, if these particulars' he duly attend¬ 
ed to. 

A correspondent of the Bath Society states, 
that in the remarkably' dry spring of 1783, he 
soaked his seed-barley m the black water taken 
from a reservoir which constantly received the 
draining of stables. As the light corn floated 
on the surface, he skimmed it off, and suffered 
it to rest twentv-ihnr hours. On taking U from 
the water, he mixed the seed-grain with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of wood-ashes, to make it spread 
more regularly, and sowed with jt three fields. 
Voi. VL 


Till prod’icc was sixty bu'licls prr acre, of good 
elLiiii Ijarlev, without auv small or green corn, 

01 weeds at harvest. He also sowed several 
othei fields with the same seed, ihy, and without 
any prepaialion, but the crops were poor, pro- ' 
dueing onlv twi iity bushels per acre, and much ^ 
HUM d with gu'Oii com and weeds. 

Theii'i!, a species of this grain which was 111- 
tioduv'iil into Britain about thirty years siuie. 
hv Wr. ilnliidav, and Is henee called bv his 
name, orsometiuu, .Sibeiian liarley, it is po-- 
si SN'.d lit quahtus that entitle it to parliculai 
(imsideiation as .inobuct of imjtoitaiue in .imi- 
eiiliuii. I'loin aijii'ui ot it sow 11 111 .May iTt'S, 
he [loiuiiil ne.ulv .1 I i slu 1 , v'liKh ho sowed 
III April 17 (iU, 111 dulls liiwiib', ‘ p’iiu.;!i , and 
fioiii tins he rapid 'hinv-si. l,...h.lsol eh an 
'Oin .‘tmie that pine.', Vi If,, jrniy h.i, 
made iii.iuv e\]ei,’iii Is (,i . ii via the nmrit*.' 

of tills piiililii eiti 11 C' hi iil'.ieii. .iiiil as.*|f|Mi— ' 
pi r foi in lilit'c —III in • (ii' 1 'ni.’l. iutnnus»,U|^^ 

111 till' si.ii>iii v.di 11'.' id tl'c (ifiitifUttt • 

jiiiii iJs (id. pol l ,'iir| 111 1771 , tli.it its tlour^ 
lu.ik s ,p|('(lieol bn ad, jie. eli.iily retentive of 
moi ti'ip!^,iud !iii ,.li bn wed fnini its malt has 
a till t'lliiiu, tl."oui, .11111 boil'. (,Siij (|,i> 

V .11.1' 1)1 o'li .( 011,1 spi i 1 C-, lioin wiiieb It Will 
is tb" .111,1' VIbull Dr. 

I)'"i it.ilioii, Oil the 
'I’ltii, tielmgl^ iliarac- 
llti fit iiifiifi/ Ihilrif, 
t.'l .mil i fheaeiiiiis.) 

rv f' I 'in'hty of 
I'lv ot I he soil 
vt.retahl'' jiiti- 
mstauie wiui.li 
' i'l )' I h'l 11 lieuo.ich, 

.'O ti 111 our tliiid 
i ' , I I'll oti'tr, 111 i 

■ ' ' I'l. !v, mil "jiii ad 

. *',"ii!i.'<t .)i,l Uiiitetn 
1 ill ost iuii!iiiii.l. jiioiiiiied long 
< .up I' " '! iht si.rpijsi', nuinbei ot' 
two ti. liaiidre'l anil tiiiitv-four 

, I im«i,^Jtft' wflieli t\. and t.u> bimdriai tnidk ^ 

h. -e wefti .^ifeeilv u and 'ouiiiJ, 

"'miSmin'f' threi In.udi .ud twtnty-nC,_^ 
of m(ei'.)i >1 ' and v e.Iit A' 

I iunpu!. 4 l i.,u, mu bn-l'il harle 
vnd mellow s'l'l, nn bt ' ipy in planting, at 
least, t'vcnty acres ' 

AVe jirosi'nie tliai the lollovvmg additional 
ob'eivetioiis on thi, iiiltiiie ot this v .luabic 
I'l am, made bv a Nojfolk firmer, will eoi v 
iiuie. ept loll to the i»i.ictu il r< adii. The best 
.oil. 111 gen nl, is that wiiieli is dry and bealthv, 

i. .t lei fegli! 'ban shtl, 'iid v<t ot au/beieiit 
teiMiitv to utain the mo stiiie Oubiiih land, 
till grain aeipmes tin, best coloitr a'ld tiodv, 

IS till, most nimble in t'u li.iiid, and has the 
Hiimi '.st iiud ; ii'ialife's vhi' h i miointlv i.'Lom- 

niallster But, if the liiu.f be 
bt k ptdiv ,'ini vvaiiii, ill wiiicIi 
1 as^ It will oft«n be 11 btuei corn than richer 
I itid .n a Cold and wet situation. 

The best seed is of a pale tob ir and hrightish 
cast, witiiout any' deep redness or black tinge 
at the tail A slight shrivellini' of the nnd 
proves It t 6 have a Ihm »kiu, and that it has 
swcided in the mow, both being fivonrable 
eircmstsuices. As this grain will grow coarser 
every succeeding year, it should never be sown 
for two successive seasons on tlic same soil. 

Spriukluig a little soot ov er thfe water in which 


M I ppei S ‘Mill. 
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with 110 II .. Ill III 01 
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i.u(i-h.irl<.'y i>, to lic siifjvd, Ix-c ii ot crcat 
*nrv) *, l>\ s(f mill,; it. tuiiii tin, <I< lirLdatioiis of 
insi cts 'ill M*iy (Uv m I'-oti', bailcv tli.it ha^ 
lifuti -vn'tUil for niallini;, .iiid lioeiii'- to •-j,tout, 
will (otnc mi *>oon< 1, .mil proiluci* as jtooil a < rop 

a. s any otlu>- II sown .iltii .a fallow, thicc 
tiiui s ploii'Jui'' IS iiui-s.m (111 lands mil 
mamiicd, I !< M . m.tv In' sown mill b irlc\ , the 

fuiiiici of wliiili, .iltoi li.inI St, nflortls^o(>(lflll- 
der (limn.; til.* jollow niir muli r, .«s mil „s fioiii 
the rii'Nl spiiii' to.Iiilv, win 11 tin land should 
be fallowi d till tlio sutcfi dinn sprinsr, .ind a^..ni 
jsown with l.aJcy anilibui'i this method dm s 
not ( diaiet, but promoli's, the leitiiitv ot Ho 
ground, while it piocliieis l.iii!,i‘ iiojis I lie 
liffhti st lands aiotlt loi rtCLuniiC the seed in 
Apiil; those of a moist ii.ituii, in Al.iv he- 
causi all soils liable l.» hi mfeeted bv meds, 
beai the bi'st crojis win n sown hits', with .a new 
to si tile then "lowtli by theas.indan y ol tin 

b. iilei 

Althoiich the bio.ul-i 's|, ,>t two sowi)i.;s, is 
the ooin'imn iinllmd, and tin ns i.il .iIIow.itkc 
from thiei l.i lo'ii boshtls pi r .iiu, \el tmith 
>;rain is thns nmo" i" ' a'ilv wi-tid 11:111 the 
(juantitv, and ill till s, ,i s(j„ „ , rp a]]v , wo ild 
not oidv .illoid .1 liitiei . ii p bt.t tin. i.nn ilso 
woi’lil he h' . Ila'ile lo lod < , loi wi.ik st.ilks, 
Sl.tlldlii.; 1 l'is ■ tiiyethi r, .iiei.ss (n]iable ot re- 
Mstini' tin toieeot wiiids, oi suppoiUiiiC thtiii- 
sihisimdei li, avs slio.ii is. 

i’lilt’ss tin l.i'id In aeu hald and iicb, the 
metliod id si'ttne .iinl drilliiie will not .inswii 
Al'li.nifth om mot will prodine iishtv stalks, 
all h.it lu^ eood .ml Iona < ais filled with snjn- 
nor pram, ait it is to In .ippulieridid that this 
proeess ol piniirinp is too txpi nsiu* in .i i oiintiv 
where inainial laboui IS peitoimid bv tri i-bom 
Sllbieets.—Jleneu it wotild In i»reli r.dile to sou 
thin on p.ior lands, m ordi i in allow suftn .t nt 
rouM loi the noiinshiin ut of inh plant; .is it 
is pioied by expeuemi tli.it this .siniph tin- 
thod is the most benefn’ial 

It haa taithei been siiajii sfed, whin tilt b.ar- 
ley Is Sown and h.irrowtd in, that, after thi 
first showti of Min, tin hand should be rolled, 
to bieak theilml., whiih, be cIosiiil, flie i aitli 
about the loot , will In of pre.ii .nli.uit ia:e to 
it ni diy weatb. r A.ftir the bailee lias been 
ahote piound thu >• w*eks or ainoutii, it should 
again be rolled with ahea'V loller, topreient 
the sun and .nriioin pi netrating the ground, to 
the iiijuiy ot the mots This rolling, before 
the barley hram hes out, is s.ud to lu attended 
with another aiiiautage, iianiily, that it will 
eaiisc tiK i> int to spM id into .i gre.atir numbir 
of stalks, so tli.iL it ihev lx thin, tfn ground 
will thus be filled, .mil the stalks snengthened. 
Whether this espedieiil bi profier for all soils, 
iudisciiininatily, we ire intlined to doubt, 
though we do not hi'it.ite to aiiprose of tt for 
teiy light lands, wbnh rue iieithei loamy nor 
otherwise too stdl 

Lastly, if the blade glow too luxuriantly, as 
IS the ease in warm an.l wet springs, mowing is 
said to be pieferable to feeding it down by 
sheep; bceause tie scythe remotes only the 
rank tops, but those animals, being fund of the 
sweet enduf the stalk uexl the root, will often 
bite so close as to injure its future legetalion. 

Witli respect to the time when barley is fit to 
Wmowed, fanners frequently fall into the error 
of Cutting it before It is pel ieetly ripe, thinking 
It will attain perfect maturity, if they allow 


it to he in thcsw.ar'b This, howeier, is i verv 
common error, as it willshi’id in thi field, and 
.iltirwarils make but an indifliiint malt; it also 
llili sill's with ninie dlfbculty, and l.s apt lobe 
brunsed iindirthe Had. Tin only 1 1 rtain test of 
judgment wlnii it is fit to mow, ninSl lie from 
tilt ilmopiiig .lud t.illiiig of tin lais, so as* to 
doubli .ip.iinst till sliaw In 111 it state, ai>a pot 
bifiiie, It mat be (111 with .ill i\pitiition, and 
tallied inwitl'.ont d.ingirof he.itinu in the mow 
'Io oli\lato siu li .ict nil nt'., undMi'ine it from 
Ihhii; inott-hunit, it is .uKisahle to piepare a 
l.nm sheat, oi two sheaics, of .str.iw, ilo.tly 
titd tot,ith<r, wliiili should be pknid in thu 
ii'iitie, when till sla. k is c .inimt in ( d , .iiid as 
tlieliveis ol loiii ii'i, otlur slnatis ini.',l be 
put on the iiist, so that when the whole stack is 
tomjilitid, .ind tin sln.nes at( i<-moiid, a tun¬ 
nel, III lent-holi, iTi'V be tontjuind fioiu the 
bottniii In the op. tttfr willidiawing tin; 
she.ii i s, the ■•t.icV .'nmld In erit (ii il w ith a bot¬ 
tle ot straw. Ill |ou It IS in.ittlivd 

iSalh t lyiiii; in tin mow uiitbii ^In d will 
keep tor out Ol two m os, it the .iho'i st.iled 
i!i< thoil I'l adojited lint wlitii this er.iin is 
toiiMilid Into iiiil', It ( III V itli (iifhi ult\ ht 

p.cseittd lon^it than (in \e,.i, w ithoiit I (,iig 
n.tistid by wdiib (on of the lit st k mtdii s 
to destros tln'st terniin is dry woim-ioiod 
l.t'd in the nndt 

liaile'. 111 eonieqiicin e of ilseomnion use, iii 
l'(ni'< ntation, .ittei btim, m.ihid, bas necii ( \- 
annn< d ol l.iio wi'h • i'nsi(le*.il le attintion l,y 
(Inmists, paitly in oidii lo toirn loiiiif r ou- 
(ijitjoiis, if possible, ot the n iluu of the j.io- 
(issof ti nm iit.ition, nid Jiaitly lo .'si (if.iin the 
( otistifiienls ot I'.’ilej louiemv .irni \ .niqiie- 
liii piihlistud setii.il mseiiions n ni.i ks .md e\- 
pdiinentsoii it in and I ii.lmt inihlislKd 

.1 stiff moil elabei.iti .mail sis al'i.i.t tiieeum- 
iiitiK (tiiciit of the tanx >(ai, h.ii me i \aiiiiiit d 
this giain in d'lleuiit st.igi s of jt..’i<iwth, and 
aft. I it was liilly iij'i Vt in n uniipe haiht- 
(oriis .lie tritniated with watei, the liquid ae- 
<|iiu< s ,1 ni'lk V (oliinr. It tins |iio<ess be ( on- 
timud, adding ficsh |iorlioiis ot watei as lorg 
as till liquid pass( s oil iniiddt, time lein.uns 
(iiilt a gici ti husks niatUr When tin inatti r 
ism.ud.iteil a sutluient time in told w.itir, it 
a(qu!r(.s a gridiish gray eolour, and when city 
has the ajijitai.im ( ol scget.ible blue ' 1 J i- 
w,iter 111 wliuh it s\as niadiatiil, wlmi boded, 
deposits a feu flakes ot alhiiUKn, and sihtn ( sa- 
poratdi to diyness leases a small poitiun of ( x- 
traitise. Thewattr withwlmh tlie barles'was 
at fiisf trituj.attd is at fust milky, .and gradeally 
di posits a wfiite powdi i, set it does not become 
tianspaicnt, Uioiigtiallowed to stand a eonsider- 
ahle time. When filtered, it passes througli 
traiispaicnt, while a slimy siibst.anee ot a green¬ 
ish gray colour'lemains upon thcflhir Tiiin 
substaiiee possesses the pioperties of glu'di. 
When the solution, now tiansp.aicnt, and of a 
yellowish colour, ia boiled, it deposits flakes of 
albumen. It reddens litmus paper, .and is 
stiimgly precipitated by limo-watcr, mtrnte ot 
Ic.td, and siiljilniti. of iron, indieatiiig the pre- 
seuce of phosphotic salts. The liquid being 
cs'aporaicd to the consistunec of a sy rup, and 
the residue treated with alcohol, the solution 
diluted with water, and the .alcohol distilled ofl, 
to separate some gluten wliieh still leniaincd, a 
syrupy' matter was obt.iined, hating a sweet 
taste, which was i.on.sidtied as tlie saccharine 
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hi.ittci (»t tht' harlc\. A portion it'fiisitl to dis- 
111 .ilciihid, 'i in', pijitioii w.is ( oiisi(i<?i(.-(t ns 
^’Mi.iCtist. 'I'lio siliiti pomler wlinli jin'cijii- 
t.'tid tioin till' H..tcr in whuh t!ii lijiloy liatl 
tx’cn ori{rin>»llj tiituiatfil, posscssfd tlir inojni- 
tioi of starolu 

Baim rv and Vnrscii Bakiis aro hailry 
friH'tMPoni tilt liiisk lit iiitMi's td .1 mill, tlif dis¬ 
tinction bctivci n the two bemt;, that |n .irl baili y 
IS reduced to The si/e ot m ry sni'ill shot, all but 
the heart ot the frr iin I emit "roitiid ainx 
t irtljtr upon this suhjetf tin altltles lit sd vs^rs , 
and AIai r 

'Hie seeds obtaiiud fiom all tliC\e, but espe- 
eially Iroiii H. nils,'re and 11 . distulmn, aie in 
Common use 'I'liev m e\ti<ni<l} nutiitiie and 
iruieilaitinons, and |xenerallv teijilojui to liii- 
nish ail aporern by boilim; in M.itii, m all in- 
lianimatory di«easis and atli etions td tbt (best, 
tspet'ally nhen ih-le is et>ueh tn nr'lntioti 
abtuil tla tanfes Amoi'tlst the ani'ient', decoi - 
tion III Laih-y, I'ws-tlie piiiiiipai niedi- 

tine, asm 11 as .iliineiit, in .tenti di ■ ises. Bai- 
hv IS filed tnaii its sin Us in mills, and in fins 
'■t.ile IS failed beoteh and 1 ici.eh hai ley In Hol¬ 
land flu v I'lake bailiy into sin .11 loiind yiain,, 
so!j.e\\l.,ii likt jie irh, tthieb is iheiefoie tallni 
pt arl b.ult A 

iloimi I M tMsritiM bee Ci vAiiii r A. 

HORnTCAl,i\, or IIordk iniA, in aiiti- 
qiitls, .a rciiirioiis least held tinioiijr the Ho¬ 
mans, Ttherein they sacrificed r.iUle bi" 

VIiHi voiiP':;' 

IIOKPIB, a mountain of Asia, in Aral.ia 
Pelrara, al the foot of «hich is a tnonaslery, 
where a bishop of tiie Greek chuuh re¬ 
sides Theie are two or three fine spniij^s, 
and a p^reat number of friiil-troes. 

HOUKHOrM). InboLiaj, Scc:\liiuii.- 

BlUM. 

HORRSTI, a peojih* of Britain, beyond 
.bolway Frith (Taiiltta), now Esljd.ile (f'aw- 
t/ni). 

IIORIV. In’/oology. A genus of the class 
inset ta, order coleopteva. Anieiiiia* nioni- 
lilorm; feelers four, thicker towards the 
tip; hp linear, rounded at the end. Two 
speeies. I. H. Teslaeca, Rufous; auLeuiias 
and legs black; body long, rsimdric; iiuiie 
kind, thighs thukei and toothed. Inliabits 
Tranquebar. 2. II. Derinc.sloides. Testa¬ 
ceous, eyes, wings, and breast blaik. In¬ 
habits P.iirope. 

HORITRS, an ancient jtboplc, who at the 
beginning dwelt in the mountains of .^cir 
beyond Jordan (Gen. xiv. 6) They had 
princes, and were powerful, even before 
Ksau niadc a conquest of their country, (id. 
xxx.vi. 20—30.) The Hontes, the descend¬ 
ants of Seir, and the Edoraitc.s, seem after¬ 
wards to hare been confounded, and to have 
*'^™^psed but one people. ii. 2. 

.\xxiii. 2. and Judg. v. 4.) They dwelt in 
Arabia Petra:a, and Arabia Deserta, to the 
south-east of the promised land. We find 
the Hebrew word cantn Chorim, which m 
the book of Genesis is translated Uorites, 
to be used in an appellative sense in several 
other passages of scripture, and to signify 
nobles, or great and powerful men (1 Kings 
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\\1. R, 11. and \th. ii. lb ii. IJ. v. 7.vi. 
17 Ml. .i. Ml. 17. F.icl. X. 17. Isa xvxiv. 12. 
.ler. xwii. 20 6); and it is very 

piobable that the Gieeks derived from hence 
then hnocs iii like maiiuei as they derived 
*■ a king," fioin llie sons of Aiiak, 
the 1. 111 .oils giant in Palestine. 

HORt ZO\, in geography and astronomy, 
a giciil tilde of the spheie, dividing tlie 
woild into two parts oi hcmispheies; Ih.* 
one uppe. ..i.d visible, the Other liiv'ci and 
hid. Tile void is pure Gieek, 5r‘s“^'» "hich 
liteially sign.lies ‘■l.niinding or teiniiiiating 
liie sight;' heii'g toimed oi Icrtntno, 
dcjuiio, “ t boiuiii, I liuiil; ’ whence It is also 
calledyirto'o/, “ linisl’ei.' 

The hon/on is either talienator sensille. 
1 The ration.il, true, 01 astionomical hoii- 
/on, whidi is also i.died simply ppd abso- 
liileh iliehoii/on, is a gieal tii tl*', y. hose 
phiue jiasses tliioi’gh the centre of ihecartli, 
and whose poles .iie the /emih and nadii. 
It dr ides the spheie into two equal parts or 
heiiiisplieres. 2. The sensible, visible, <.r 
ajiparei.t hoii/on, is a lesser rircie ol the 
sphere, which divides the visible pad oi the 
splicre Iroin the invisible. Its poles, too, 
.lie the '/eiiitb .and nadir: and cuiisei|LieiUly 
the seiisilde hoi izcn is pariilt! to' he r.il 1003 !"; 
and it IS (ut at light angles, .ind into two 
etpi.il pads, hy tin* vedniil. These two 
horizons, though dislaiil fiom one another 
by tiie sciiiidi.tiiieiei of the earth, will ap- 
]»ear to loiiKiiie, when continued to tin* 
spheie ot the Iixeii stars; because the earth 
compaied with this sphere is but a point. 

'I'tie sensible lioi i/on is divided iiitocasteiii 
and wesleiii. Theeasternororliveboii/oi., 
is tli.it part of the liou/on vvhciein the hea¬ 
venly bodi/’siise. 'Hie we.slein or occidual 
liori/oii IS that wherein the slar.s set. The 
altitude or elevation of any point of the 
sphere is an arch ol aveitieal Cirtle iutei- 
cepted between it and llie sensible lioiizon. 
By sensible ii 01 izoii IS also frcquciilly ineaiil 
:i circle wfiidi dclermiiies the segment of 
the suiface oi tlic cartli, ovei whit n the eye 
(anicatli; cailedalsothjphysic.il honzoa 
In this sense we say, a spacious horizon, a 
iiai low scanty horizon. On looking to the 
figiiie.s rcierred to, undci the article I)l- 
ricLssioN, it will be manliest that the liigbci 
the spectator is raised above the earth, the 
finlher this visible horizon will extend, .is the 
lespectivc distances .\U, B 'l, witi be the 
grcatci. On accoinil of tiie letiaction of 
the atmosphere, distant vbjecis on tlic hon- 
■z<m appear highei than !bey really aie, or 
appear less depressed below the true hori¬ 
zon SS, and may be seen at a greater dis¬ 
tance, especially on the sea. M. Legendie, 
in his memoir on mc.’isuiements ot trie 
earth, in the Mc.ii. Acad Sci. lor the ye-ir 
1787, says that, from several expe-imciits, 
he is induced to allow for lefraction a 11th 
part of the distance of the place observed, 
expressed in degiees and nuuntes of a great 
circle. Thus, il the distance be 14000 toisei, 
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the refraction will be 1000 toi»es, equal to 
the 5Tth part of a degree, or 1' S". 

Horizon or a globu, the broad wooden 
circular ring in which the globe is fixed. 
On this jwc several concentric circles, which 
contain the months and days of the year, 
the < ortespondmg signs and degrees of the 
ecliptic, and the 32 points of the compass. 

Horizon, artificial. A contrivance to 
he used with Hadley’s sextant or quadrant, 
in taking iilliludes ot the celestial bodies. 
The iiistrumciil is simply a plain mirror, 
AB, fig. 6, plate 86, placed perfectly hori¬ 
zontal. Let HE vepresL*nt a ray of light 
comingfrom an object whose altitude is to be 
observed, the problem therefore is, lo mea- 
.siire the angle IIEA, or the angle GEB 
which will be the same, the angle of inri- 
deiice being alwavs cijiial to the angle of 
reiiection. To do this we employ Had¬ 
ley’s quadrant, or some otlier reliecting in¬ 
strument. (bee the article Quadrant.) 
The eye of the obserser is placed at B in 
the line KG, and bo turns the nisfrumcnt 
, about, until he sees the receded iiiuige of 
' the object lo be observed, Ihrongh tlie nii- 
•ilvered pari of the horizon glass G he 
tlicn turns round the indev glass F by its 
limb, until the image of the object to be 
observed (coining in the line HF) is rcllccl- 
ed by the index glass F to the silvered part 
of the horizon glass G, and thence to--the 
eye of the observer at U, covering the image 
of the same obji'ct s<‘cn m the artificial 
horizon AB at E. The observation is now 
read off, and the angle denoted by the quad¬ 
rant will be double the angle JiEA . for the 
angle measured by the quadrant will be 
HIE, which is double HEA, because JUE is 
parallel to IIF, the object they tend to being 
•upposed at an infinite distance, and IIEA is 
equal GEB. 

The methods of placing a mirror hori¬ 
zontally are very numerous. The most 
■imple and accurate, where it can be msed, 
is a dish containing mercury, but this is not 
applicable in towns, as the motion of car¬ 
riages, &c. causes such undulations in tlic 
■nrface of the mercury, as to prevent an ae- 
curate observation being made. Figs. 3, 4, 
and 5, represent a simple and effective in- 
•trument, which was invented by Mr. John 
Adams, of Edmonton; fig. 3 is an elevation, 
a section, and fig. 5 a plan. It is a 
brass box a by which has a top d fastened in 
it, made of dark coloured glass; the upper 
surface of the glass is ground to a perfect 
plane, and the under surface is a segment of 
a largo sphere. The box is nearly filled 
with wohedy leaving a small bubble of air in 
it, and id mounted upon three screws efg, 
by which if can be adjusted horizontally, 
though it steads upon im uneven surface i 
athu a pmew whies takes out to fill up the 
box witt|tMicoiiol'’wheu neceuary. In using 
tim iaMntmedtyit U set down upon any solid 
fw steady support, and one or other of the 
fbil screws e/^, turned until the bubble of 
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air is brought exactly into the centre of the 
glass, which is known by a circular mark. 
The upper surface of it is now known to be 
horizontal, and it is used as before describ¬ 
ed. home artificial horizons are nothing 
than a ilat piece of glass, supported 
upon three strews, and are adjusted hori¬ 
zontally by applying a common spirit level 
to their surface. 

IIOBIZO'NTAL. a. (from horizon.) 1. 
Near the horizon {Milton), s. Parallel to 
the horizon; on a level {Arbuthnet). 3. He- 
lating to the horizon {(hambers). 

Horizovtvl Dial, is one drawn on a 
plane paialici to the horizon, having its 
gnomon oi style elevated accoiding to the 
altit-'de ol the pole of the place it is design¬ 
ed foi. 

lloRizoKTsi. nisTAvcE, IS that estimated 
in the direction of the horizon. 

HorizontvlLeaf, in botany, horizontale 
folium Making a right angle with the 
stem— having the upper surface turned to¬ 
wards the sky SeeAnvLRSE 

llonizoNiAL Fiowi.ii. Allowcrparallel 
with the SHI face; ahoii/ontal root; a root 
iiiiming'iainiediaiely undei the surface, and 
parallel to it. 

lIoKizoMAt Lisit, in peispective, is a 
right line drawn through the principal point, 
parallel tq-ibhe lioiizon; or it is the iiUer- 
-‘sectioar <sr the horizontal and perspective 
planes. 

HorizoaWl Live, or base of a hill, in 
siirveyiiig, inline drawn oil the horizontal 
plane of the hill, or that on which it stands. 

lIoiiizDATAi. Moow. {see .Apparent Mao- 
AI ri lie. 

HoftizoMAi. T’akaliax. See Parallax. 

Horizoniai. Pi.am, is that which is pa¬ 
rallel lo the horizon of the place, or not in¬ 
clined lo it. . 

Horizoatal Bajsre. See Projectiles. . 

HOillZO'bTALLY, ad. In a direction pa¬ 
rallel to tlie horizon {Bentley). 

HORAflMI.M, {Horminum t. n. 
from or^< V, to incfte, named from its suji- 
posed qualities of provoking to venery). 
Garden darv. SaMA setan of Linn^is. 

TIOR’'’’ «. (Affirm, Gothic; hopn, Saxon.) 

1. The hard bodies which grow on the beads 
of some griMiiiiuv orous quadrupeds, and 
serve them for weapons {Bentley). 2. An 
instrument of wind-musir, made of horn 
(Dryden). Sf The extremity of the waxiug 
or waning inoOn {Dryden. Thompson). 4. 
The fcclerlt of a snail {Shakspeare). 5. A 
drinking cup made of horn. 6. Antler of a 
cuckold (Shakspeare). 7. Hobs mad. Per¬ 
haps mad as a cuckold (Shakspeare). 

Horn is a substance so generidly knowHy 
that it is scarcely necessary to give a defi¬ 
nition Oi it. Growing on the heads of vari¬ 
ous animals, particularly t^ clovmi-footed 
quadrupeds, horns are serviceable as weapon* 
both oroffenee and defence. They are not 
very hard (though some kinds are more so 
than others) as they may be easily cut with 
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a knife, or rasped with a file; but they are, 
from their toughness, not capable of being 
pounded in a mortar- When strongly heal¬ 
ed in a Papin’s diffcsler, they aie, at length, 
entirely conyerleu into a mass which exact¬ 
ly resembles gelatine in its properties. In 
thin plates, they have a degree of transpa¬ 
rency, which rendci'i. {Iicm useful in the 
making of^the tnoic common kind of lan¬ 
terns ; hence also they have been some¬ 
times substituted for glass in windows. 
W'hcn healed piopcily, the^ become very 
sort and flexible, so that their shape may be 
altered considerably; hence they may be 
gradually pressed inio a mould, anil wrought 
into various forms, as lu the in.akiug of 
handles lor kiines and fuiks, .md lu many 
other iiistaiices -r . 

To Mr. Hatchett we aie pnncipallv in¬ 
debted foi the knowledge we powss of the 
composition of these and similai bodies; for 
tlioiigli they have long been decomposed iii 
many of. the piocesse- iii winch they w'cre 
employed, they were never bctoie analysed 
with any care oj siu ecss. 'fliey airjicar to 
consist chicliy of a mcmln-vnovis substautc, 
which posseisci the propeiliesof coagulaitil 
albtihit'nj si sumII quunjitv 'vi eiuthy mat¬ 
ter, in which respetf tlnufiy flieyi^ifi'cr fioni 
bone, and probably .iNo a tittlo*gelfttiiie.-. 
After burning 500 grams of o\-liorn, Mr. 
Hatchett obldincd only giilm of rcsi- 
ciium, and not so much as half uir-tlns proved 
to be phosphat of lime; liom grams of 
Chamois horn, heobtaiavU only liafi a gram 
of residue, wJiuli aUbrded not half that 
weight of jtliosphal of linic. The horns of 
the h rt and buck, howevei, contain a much 
greater proportion of e.nthy uuitlei, dif¬ 
fering, as appears alsofLom the cxporiments 
of Scheele :i|id Roiielle, .frojji boiie iii no 
other respect thanlhalofsrontanimg alargei 
proportion of laitilage. 

Piom the distillation of bones and horns, 
paitieularli hart’s hoiii, and reelifj ing the 
product till il becomes very inucli attenuat¬ 
ed, chymists have long been iii the habit of 
procuring a volatile, Uiin, and valuable oil, 
to vviiich the name Oil of Ihpyel has be'‘ii 
applied in honour of the first pnepnrer. Al¬ 
most every other animal substauce would, 
perhaps, furnish this oil, Imtnone of tbein so 
easily or so plciitifullv as the horn above- 
tioned. See Oil. 

Horn^ and tortoise-shell arc applied to 
mechanical purposes, which rcijmre them to 
be bent and united in various ways; this is 
performed by the aid of heat, applied either 
dry, with warmed irons or burning charcoal; 
or, by softening the horn in boUitig water, 
or in a weak sohition of alkali; when thus 
softened, they will easily adhere. Mr. 
Atkin gives the fo&owiiig process for mak¬ 
ing the horn-ring that surrounds a common 
opera-glass; “ A flat piece of horn is cut 
out, of the requisite the ends to be 

joined are thinoed down by a file, the piece 


is then put into boiling water till sufficiently 
supple, and is then rolled round a warm iron 
cylinder, and held in that position by a vice, 
so that the ends over-lap i.icli other: an¬ 
other piece of iron, heated and grooved, is 
then laid upon the seam of the joined cuds, 
and pressed upon the cylinder, and there 
confined by an iron wire; and the heat of 
the two, partially melts that portion of the 
lioru, and cements the ends so completely, 
that no seam or joiuing can be observed 
when cold.” 

jOi/cin^ or staining horn to imitate tortoise- 
shell, 'i'hc horn to be died must be first 
pressed into proper plates, scales, or other 
liat toim, and the toiluw'iivg mixture pre¬ 
pared : take of quick-liine two paits, and of 
litlinige one pai t: temper them together to 
the consistence of a solt-pasle with soap-lie. 
Put this paste over all the parts of the uorii, 
c-veept sucli as arc propei i o be left trans- 
p.nent, iu order to give it a nearer resem¬ 
blance ottlie torloisc-sbell. The bom must 
remain in this maimer covered with the 
piste till it IS thoroughly dry; when, the 
jiasle being brushed off, the horn will be 
lound partly opaque and partly transparent, 
ill the maimer cl tortoi'-e shell, and when 
pul ovet a foil of the kind of latten called 
tfisimiue, will be scarcely distinguishable 
tioni it. It Ieqiiires some degree of fancy 
and .judgment to dispose ol tu ‘ paste in such 
a manner as to form a variety of transparent 
parts, of ditfereiil magnituues and figures, 
to look like the effect of nature: and it will 
be an improvement to add semitransparent 
parts, whieb may be dune by mixing whiting 
with* some of the paiste to weaken its opera¬ 
tion in paitirulai places, by which spots of 
a reddish brown wilt be produced, wliieii, if 
properly interspersed, especially on the edges 
of Uie dark parts, will greatly increase both 
the beauty of the woik and its similitude to 
real toi toiso-slifcll. 

Horn is also a sort of musical instru¬ 
ment, of'the wind kind; chiefly used in 
tiuuliiig, to animate and bring together the 
dugs and the hunters. 

The French Ilonv is no other than a 
wreathed or contorted trumpet. It labours 
uiulei the same defects as the trumpet itself; 
but these hare of late been so palliated, as 
to require no particular selection of keys 
fur this mstrumeut. In the beginning of 
the year 1773, a foreigner, named Spandau, 
played m a concert at the opeia-bousc, a 
concerto, part whereof was hi the key of 
C, with the minor-third; in theperformauce 
ot which all the inters als se ■ iied to be as 
perfect as in any wiiid-instrumenl. This 
improvement was effected by putting his 
right band into the bottom or bell of the in¬ 
strument, aud atteiimeruig the sounds by the 
application of bis fiogers to different parte 
of the tnbe. 

Horn or Spur^ in botany, ToNk s. Calcar, 
The hinder hollow part of the nectary in 
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toaoe ftdiirfeh, exteaded in a conical form 
na in Orchis, Larkspur, &c.-~ro»ica 
iueUo hum. 
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hollc, wrack imd lavas in most part# oL Eu, 
pt*o- rope to which it adheres verv dosely j colour 


« .. , ?*“K» grayish-ffrecn, dark green or \ei- 

ot nooRtf, a consiucrablt to^ lowish} of a shining surface when broken. 
Yto^'mees, *m N. HolUnd, with Melts before the blowpipe into a grayish en^ 
a good tiarhoui. Bctc cattle arc fatted amel with^ tinge of yellow. 
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that come from Denmark and Holstein. It 
is seated on the £. side of Uie Zuyder Zee. 
Lat. 5e. 38. .V. Lon. 4. 59. E, 

Honir, a town of the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands, capital of a county of the same name 
^ in the bishopric of Liege. Lat. 51. 12. N. 
Long. 5. 55. E. 

Cope-lIonN, the tno.st southern part of 
Tcrra-del-Fiicgo, round which all ships now 
pass that sail into the I’aciiic Ocean. Lat. 
55. 58, S. Lon. 6T. 26. W. 

Honir (Harts), Sec Cornu Cervi, 
Horn-bcam, in Botany. See Carpinus. 
Horn Beach Tree. See Csrfinds. 
Horn-bii.i., in ornithology. Sec Bucnitos. 
Hobned Poppr. Sec Ceuidomum. 
Horns. See Medicago. 

Horn Fish, See Esox, 

Horn-shaped, in botany. See Cornutp. 
Horn Work, in fortification, an outwork 
composed of two demi-bastions joined by a 
curtain. Sec Fortifk ation. 

HORNBACH, a town of Deux Pouts, in 
Germany. Lat.49. 10. N. Lon. 7.36. E. 

JIORNBERG. an ancient town of the 
Black Forest, in Germany* Lat. 48. 12. N. 
87. E. 

‘■HORNBLENDA. Ilornble..:!, in mincra- 
n genus of the class earths, order lal- 
«osc: consisting of carbonat of magnesia, 
an canal portion of oxyd of iron, and a nearly 
equal quantity of carbonat of lime; soft 
opake, generally of a dull colour, leaving 
a streak famelious, breaking into indeter¬ 
minate fragments; melting in fire,, with 
ebullition, into a black opake globule. Three 
species. 

1, H, vulgaris. Common Hornblend: with 
scarcely any lustre, of a dull colour when 
broken in any direction, and exhibiting 
lamellar pieces or rays. Found in Sweden, 
Saxony, Portugal, Bohemia, and most Eu¬ 
ropean nsountains in solid masses, inter- 
i^rsed with other stones: sometimes crys- 
tallized in six or eight sided prttmis; colour 
dull, green or blackish; striated or foliated; 
the crystals transversely striated. 

3. H. Labradorica. Labradore Hornblend: 
•ub-opake with a little lustre incurved la¬ 
mellar pieces, which, when broken, discover 
R coppeiW black internal surface, Found in 
•eatterea pieces in the island of St. Paul on 
the LaJ^wdi^e eoMt: colour grayish-black, 
witSt abmetimes a shade of coppery red or 
Iroiif 1^ according to the direction of the 
light i frneturc ipostly carved and foliated. 

S. H. Bumltina. Basaltic hornblend: shin- 


HO RNBOOK, r. The first book of chil- 
dreo, covered with horn to keep it unsoiled 
( Locke). 

HORN BURG, a town of Lower Saxony, 
in the prinripidity of Halberstadt. It is 
seated on the Isle. Lat. 52. 7. N. Loop 10, 
36. E. 

HORNBY, a town of Lancashire, seated 
on a branch of the river Lune, and beauti¬ 
fied with a liand.somc parociiial chapel. Here 
is a considerable manufactory of cotton. 
Lat. 54. 6. N Lon, 2. 20. W. 

HOHNt'ASTLE, a town of Lincolnshire, 
which had a casUc, as the name imports; 
from the architecture of which, and the 
Roman coins that arc sometimes dug up 
here, it is thought to has'c been ai^camp or 
station of the Romans. The towo. is w'cll 
built, and is almost surrounded with water. 
It is a sigBiory of 13 lordships. In these 
lordships there arc several chapels for the 
convenience of the inhabitants, who are at 
too greal-B distance from the mother-church, 
and pretty numerous. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and fairs in June and August. 
Lat. 53. 11, N. Lon. 0.2. W. 

HORNDON, a town of Essex, with a 
market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 32. N. Lon. 
0,35 E. 

HORNE (George), an excellent English 

S relate, was born in 17.30, at Otham, in 
;cnf, of which place his father was rector. 
He received his education at the grammar- 
school of Maidstone, and then was elected to 
a scholarship of University college, Oxforih) 
where he took his degree of B. A, He wus 
afterwards chosen fellow of Magdalen col¬ 
lege, and applied himself witli great diligence 
to sacred literature, particularly the Hebrew 
language. He attached hirascli to the prin- 
riples of Hutchinson, which at that time 
were peculiarly unfashionable at Oxford, and 
brought upon their abettors much obloquy. 
In 1753 he entered into orders, and was soon 
distinguished as an excellent preacher. He 
appeared also as an acute writer, particu¬ 
larly in controversy, defending the singular 
doctrines of Hutchinson with dexterity, and 
attacking Dr. Kenaicott’s interpolating la¬ 
bours with much learning and adroitness. 
His exemplary character procured for him, 
in 1768, the important station of president of 
his college, about which time he married a 
daughter of Philip Burton, esq. of Eltham in 
Kent. He now took his degree of D. 0. 
and was appointed chaplain in ordinary to 
the king. The year foBowing appeared his 
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lor, and the same year produced his inva- 
foable Commentary on the Psalms, the best 
’ work of the kind in our lanffuagCi In 1781 
he was deservedly appointed bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, but unfortunately his intirmities were 
then so great, that the church could not 
enjoy much benefit from so pure and evan¬ 
gelical a luminary. “ I am come to these 
steps (said he, as he was entering the palaoe) 
at a time of life when I can neither go up 
them nor down them with safety.” He died, 
full of faith and hope, inspired by the purest 
principles, and founded on the most solid 
basis, at Bath, m 1792. His remains rest at 
Ellham, and a monument has been erected 
for him in the cathedral of Norn ich; but 
his best monument and praise are his va¬ 
luable works, winch arc, 1. A fair, candid, 
and impartial State of case hetween Sir 
Isaac Newton and Mr. Hutchinson; 2> The 
Theology and Philosophy in Cicero’s Soin- 
niiim Setpionis explained, &c. 8vo; 3. Spici- 
Icgium Shuckfordianum, or a Nosegay for 
the Critics, in 8vo.; 4. An apology lor cer¬ 
tain Genfleinen in the llniveisity of Oxford, 
aspersed in a late anonymous Pamphlet, 
8>o.; 5. A View ol Mr. Keiuiicott’s Method 
of eoiTecttng the Hebrew Text, in 8\o.; 
6. Considerlittons on the Life oiiSt. John the 
Baptist,8vo.; 7. Considerations on the pojcct- 
cd Reformation of the Church of England, 4to 
1772; 8. ACommeiitaryonthePsalins,2 sols. 
4lo. and 8v o.; 0. A Letter to Adam Smith, 
LL. D. on the Life, Heath, and Philosophy of 
David Hume, ]2mo.; 10. Letters on Infide¬ 
lity, 12mo.; 11. A Letter to Dr. Piiesllej by 
an Undergraduate, 8vo.; 12. Observations 
on the Case of the Protestant Dissenters, 
8vo.; 13. Five Volumes of Sermons on se- 
.verai Subjects and Occasions; 14. A Charge 
intended to have been delivered to the Clergy 
of Norwich at the primacy Visitation, 4lo, 
1791. The reader will be highly gratified 
and instructed by reading Mr. Jones’s Life 
of this exemplary disiiie and apostolical 
bishop. 

HO RNED, a. (from Anrw,) Furnished Hilh 
horns (Derham)- 

HORNECK (Anthony), a learned divine of 
the English church, was born in the Lower 
Palatinate in 1641, and being designed for 
ths; ministry, he was sent to study divinity, 
first at Heidelberg under Spanheim. At the 
age of 19 he came to En^and and entered 
himself of Queen’s college, Oxford, of which 
he was chosen chaplain, afterwards ob¬ 
tained the vicarage of AH^allows, Oxford. 
The duke of Albemarle gave him the rectory 
of Doulton in Devonshire, to which was 
afterwards added a prebend in the cathedral 
of Exeter. In 1671 ne became preacher at 
the Savoy, and in 1699 he obtained a pr^ 
bendal stiill at Wedminster. He died in 
1696. Dr. Horneck was a man of great 
learning and of exemplary piety. His works 
are judicious and well known. 

HORNERS, those artificers whose busi¬ 
ness it is to prepare various utensils of the 
boms of cattle. The horaers were a very 
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ancient and considerable fraternity in the 
city of London some hundred years ago. 
In the reign of Edward II. they complained 
to parliament, that by foreigners baying up 
the horns in England, they were in danger of 
being ruined, and this business lost to the 
nation. For this reason was made the statute 
of6Ed. IV. by which the sale of horns to 
foreigners (except such as tlie said horners 
refused) was prohibited; and the wardens 
had power granted them to search all the 
inarKets in London and 24 miles round, and 
to inspect Stourbridge and Ely fairs, to*pre- 
vciit such practices, and to purchase horns at 
stated pricc.s. But on plausible pretences 
this law was repealed in the reign of James 
1. and thereupon the old evil levived. The 
horners again applied to pariianicnl, and 
king Edward’s statute was rcniiwed (except¬ 
ing as to the inspection of the fairs), and 
still icmains in force. The importation of 
unwrought horns mto this country is also 
prohibited. The present company of homers 
were incoiporated January 12, 1638. 

HORNET, in Entomology. See Yesfa. 

HORNFOOTED, a. Hoofed. 

HORN 1 US (George), professor of h istory at 
Leyden, was born in the Palatinate, and died 
in 1670. Ills principal works arc, 1. Ilisloria 
Ecclesiastica ad ami. 1666; 2. De Onginibus 
Ainericanis. 8vo.; 3. Gcographia verus & 
nova. 

HORNSEY, a piaiitime tosvn in the E» 
Riding of Yorkshire, witJi a market on Mum- 
days. Near it is a incie two miles Ion] and 
one broad, famous for its nike and cels. Lat. 
53. 50. N. Lon. 0.1. W. 

Hornsisy, is also the name of a vil¬ 
lage ill Middlesex, about five miles north of 
London. , 

HORNSILVBH. the name by which a 
while fek) precipitate formed by dropping 
muriatic acid into a solution of silver in 
nitric acid, was formerly distinguished. 
This compound is now termed Mubiat of 
diver} whicli see. 

IIORNSTEDIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class nionandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx bifid; corol with a long filiform tube 
and double border, the exterior three parted; 
nectary tubular; capsule three celled, oblong. 
Twospccies—natives of Malacca. 

HORNWRACK, in Helminthology. See 

FrusiRA. 

HORO'GRAPHY. s. (•*» and yj«f* ) An 
account of the hours. Or, the art of making 
dials, &c. to tell the hours. And the same 
meaning is generally given to the word 
Horologiograpuy. 

HOROLOGIUM, 'ilpoAoy'w. composed of 
Ufa bora, “ time, hour,” and xsyo.-, “ speech, 
discourse,” a common name among aiu leiit 
writers for any instrument, or machine tor 
measuring the hours; (see Ciironoreter). 
Such are our clocks, watches, sunmials, 
&c. See Clock, Watch, Dial^ and Clep¬ 
sydra. , 

HOROLOGIUM, in astronomy, theelac,:, 





UQfl^kpGt^ Uiat brattcli of mecbaiiiicai 
iKliich eaablcs us to iqeasure the por> 
of lime. We judge of the bpsc of lime 
tij the successioB of seusiblc events; and the 
Taost toavewieni and accurate measures of 
•\\& nuautity arc derwedfiom motions, either 
uhiiorra, ov else repeated at cquhl intervals. 
Of the former kind, the lotatiou of the earth 
'• on its axis is the most exact, and the situa- 
tion of its surface with regard to the fixed 
'* «tars, or less simply, with rcgaid to the sun, 
constitutes the means for d^etcrmining the 
parts of time as they follow each other. Sec 
Asibonomy and Diii.uxi.. Of the latter 
ki, d, the rotation of machmerj, consisting 
of wheel-work, moved hy a weight or spring, 
and regulated by a |iendnliini or balance, 
aS'ords mstruraeiits of wliirli the utility is 
well known. The term horology' is at pre¬ 
sent more particular!} coutiiiea to the piiii- 
ciplcs upon which the art of making clocks 
•* and watches is eslablisJied. A considerable 
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ihA S'* in different part* of 

fever approach of 

HORRI'SONOUS, a. (horrismotUt tat.l 
Sounding dreadfully. 

HO'RROUtt, t, (horror, tat.) 1. Ter. 
roiir mixed with detestetion (Datiet). 2. 
Dreadful thoughU. (Sh^.) s. Gloom i 
dreariness (Popej. 4. (In medicine) Such 
a shuddering or quivering as precedes an 
ague fit; a sense of shaddering or shrink¬ 
ing (Quimy). 

[lorrour is that very strong and painful 
emotion excited hy the view or contempla¬ 
tion of something peculiarly atrocious in 
the conduct of another; by some vice 
which exceeds the usual exliavagance of 
vice, enormities surh as surpass the bounds 
of common depravity; surh as impurities 
too gross to be named, profligacies too 
shocking to be repented, iiiui cruelties that 
make us shudilei at llic recital. It may al¬ 
so be excited hy the extremes of agony, 
mental or corpoieal, by sutferings and pu¬ 
nishments at which our natures recoil. This 


ortion of this extended subject of research 
asbeeu given undei the article Clock. See 
also ScAPBWKNT, Watch, &c. 

EORO'METRY, *. (a,a and The 

art of measuiing hours (Brown). 

HOROPTER, m optics, is a light line 
. drawn through the poiul wheie the two op¬ 
tic axes meet, paiallel to that winch joins 
the two pupils. 

* HOROSCOPE, in astrology, the degi ee or 
point of tlie heavens rising above the eastern 
point of the horizon at any given time when 
•. a prediction is to be made of a future csent: 
(IS, the fortune of a person then born, the 
8ucce.ss of a design then laid, the weather, 
&c. The word is composed of hora, 
“ hour,” and tlie verb trxnzoiJMi, specie, con- 
sidero, “ I consider.” 

Hoboscofe is also used for a scheme, or 
figure, ot the twelve houses; i. e. the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, wherein is marked the 
disposition of Uie heavens for any given 
time. 

HOERE.^, in Roman antiquity, granaries. 

HO'HRENT, a. Qiorrem, Lai.) Pointed 
outward i bristled with points {Milton), 

HO RRIBLE, a. {horvibUis, Lat.) Dread¬ 
ful ; terrible; shocking ; hideous $ enor¬ 
mous (Soutftjli,. 

HO'RRIBLENESP, Dreadfuhiess; hi- 
dfiousness; terrtbleness ; feairfulness. 

BO'aaiBLY, ad. (from horrible.) 1. 
Preadfiiilv, hideously (JtfiUon). 2. To a 
dreadful degree ( Locke). 

HO'RtRID, «• (horridns, Lpt.) 1. Hide- 
oast dreadful; shoekiog (Skakspeare). 2. 
Sho^h^t offeoatroi unpleasing (Pope). 
R IUidgB.{ ruggod; (Mrpibn), 

t. (from horrid). Bide- 
oosnewt euoriailiy (Samnmi). 

HOilRfFLC, «. (l^rificm Lat-) Caus¬ 
ing hoTfoitr (Ihemson). 
iK^iiRIPliATiOs (HorHpflktuh eafs* f-) 


passion may be deemed tlie antipode of ad¬ 
miration, .See Coi.As, p. 111. 

UoaaouR of a Pocuum, was an imaginary 
principle among the ancient philosophers, to 
which they ascribed the ascent of water in 
pumps, and other similar phenomena, which 
are now known to be occasioned by the 
weight of the air. 

llOHHOX (Jcicmiafa), an English a-stro- 
nomer, was bom in Lancashire about 1619. 
He it'ceivcd his acadeniiial education at 
Emanuel college Cambridge, after which 
he retired to Hool near Liverpool, where he 
devoted himself wholly to the study of 
astronomy and making observations; bui 
was rut off by a sudden dteath in 1640. He 
was the first person who ever observed the 
transit of YenussbVer the sun> disk, an ac¬ 
count of which, drawn up by himself, was 
published by Hevelius at Dantzic in 1661, 
under the title, Venus in Solcpariter visa, 
anno 1639, Nov. 24. Dr. Wallis published 
some of his papers in 1673, under the tide 
of Opera Posthitma. 

There are two things particularly, which 
will perpetuate the memory of this extraor¬ 
dinary young man: the one is, his being the 
first who ever predicted and saw a transit of 
Venus: the other is, his New Theory of 
Lunar motiiHis, which Newton hinpelf made 
the ground-work of all his astronomy rela¬ 
tive to the moon; this great man always 
spoke of Uorrox as a genius of the first 
rank. 

HORSE, s. (hopr^ Saxon.) 1. A neigh, 
ing quadruped, used in war, and draught, 
and carriage (ShMtspeare). 2. A coasteUar 
tion (Creech). S. U is used in the plural 
sense, but with a singular termination, for 
hor«^, hprsera^, or cavalry (Ctsrsnd 0 a>- 
4. SomeUiing on which ai^ thing is ssq^orti 
ed i 4^ a horse fodry liaea on- h. A wooden 
UiftcMse whieh seUiess ridd hy ntay ef pu* 
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nUlimCDt. 6. Joined to another substantive, 
-it siirnifies soinelhip^ iarge oy coarse; as, 
hwseface^ a face of which the features arc 
large and indelicate. ^ 

n Hoais. V, a. (from the noun.) 1. 1 o 

mount upon a horse (Bacon). S. To carry 

oM on the back. S. To nde 

) 4. To cover a mare 

Horse. See Eouus. For the breeding, 
rearing, &c. of Ihe horse, see BiiEEDUit., 
Coi.t7&c- For the methods of training and 
managing, see Uoasr.MANsnir? Brcakim'., 
Manaue. The na.Jio by which those for 
riding are distinguis ed in the piestiit day, 
are ruad>hoises, riding-horses, saddle-horses, 
nags, chajimeu’s hoiscs, hacks, hackneys, 
ladies’ horses or pads, hunters, running lioi- 
ses, raceis, rare-horses, gallopers, managed 
.horses, chargers, Iroojiahorses, post-hacks 
or post-horses, trotters, eantei iiig-hacks or 
canterei"., double-carrying horses, galloways 
and ponii's. 

('oncoming the diffeient colours of hor¬ 
ses, and Iheir appropriate advantages, see 
Coi.OL’RS. 

At the age of two ycais, or two years and 
a half, the horse is capable of proiiagaling; 
and at even an caclic^agc, the mare is capii- 
•bFe of racciving him. But the foals of so 
e*nrly an embrace an; generally weakly and 
ill-formed. The horse should never be ad¬ 
mitted Lo the, marc till he is four, or four 
and a half, even in the case of draft horses; 
fine horses never before they are six; and 
Spanish stallions not before they are seven. 
The maic is generally‘ui season from the 
begiunmg of April till the end of June; but 
their chief aidour for the horse continues 


the mare of Miy country will produce a fine 
horse, providea she he well made, and of iu>> 
exceptionable breed. 

Mares go with young eleven months and 
some day's. Contrary to the con.mon cus¬ 
tom among quadrupeds, U»cy bnng totthi 
standing inste:^ of tying. They coutiuue 
to bring forth till the age of sixteen or eigh¬ 
teen ; and both horses and tnares live till 
near thirty years old. Hordes cast tbeif iair 
once ii-year, generally in the spring, bat 
sometimes in the autumn. At this period 
they are weak, and require more care than *■ 
at any other season. 

In I’cisia, Arabia, and most eastern coutr- ' 
(lies, the horse is never gelt as in Europe i 
China, perhaps,furnishes the only exception 
in the cast. This operation greatly dimi¬ 
nishes their courage and spirit, and proba¬ 
bly their strength; but it makes them moro 
tractable, gentle, and good-humoured. To 
take all the advantage of their sex, the ope¬ 
ration, instead of being performed, as it is 
often done, at twelve or eighteen mouths of 
age, should he delayed tiU they are two 
years old, or somewhat more; the gelding* 
will then relnm some portion of the naturm 
sticnglh and courage of the sUllion. 

The English have ever been attentive to 
an exact cultivation of good horses, and in 
very early limes set a high value on their 
breed, 'i'he esteem in w'hieh English horses 
were held as long ago as the reign of Athel- 
stall, may be collected from a law of that 
inonareh, which piohiliiled their exporta¬ 
tion, unless where they were designed as 
presents. These, however, must have been 
native horses, as our commerre was at that 


only about fil'teen or twenty dais, and it is 
this eiitical period that should be made 
choice of. The stallion should b<' sound, 
well madcik vigorous, and of a good breed. 
For line, jiaddle-horsen, Aiabiaiis, Turks, 
Barbs, and Andalusiaiisi are preferable to all 
others. Next to these, British stallions, for 
they arc for the most pail a progeny trom 
the above, and are very little degenerated. 
The ItaJiiui, and especially the Neapolitan 
stallions, are also good males to breed fi oiii. 
The best stallions for draught or rarnage 
horses, arc those of Naples, Denmark, and 
cs{>ecially Holstein and Friesland. For 
‘ draught horses, they should be at least fif¬ 
teen hands high; for saddle-horses, from 
fourteen to fifteen. Nor should the colour 
be disregarded altogether; of whatever hue, 
black, gray, bay, or sorrelj it should be 
bright and perfect in Us kind, livdepen- 
dently of wbu^, the stallion selected should 

have courage,'spirit agUUy« tractability, a 
sensible mouth, and sure limbs. 

The mare cuntxibnAealessio the beauty of 
her offspring Hum the staUion; but she is 
said to contribute more to their constitution 
and stature. For elegant hoc^) f 1*^ ^anish 
and Italian mares are to be nreferrea; but 
for draft horses, thp^e of Britain and Nor¬ 
mandy. However, ifhcjntlm stajlion is good. 


period too limited to allow us to have re¬ 
ceived improvement from any but the Ger¬ 
man kind, which, nevertheless, could not 
add hiiich to their value. 

No country can bring a parallel to the 
strength and size of our draught horses, the 
speed of oiir racers, or the union of strength 
and activity in our cavalry. 

In this metropolis, tliere are instances of 
horses that are able to draw on a plain for 
a s.na II space, the weight of three ton; and 
which, with easer can draw half that weight 
fur a eontmuance. Some of our miU horses 
will carry at one load thirteea measures, 
which at tOlb, each, amountsto9IOlb. inthc 
aggregate, being a burthen loo heavy for 
smaller camels. Our race-horses, especially 
Childers and Eclipse, have literally, as M. 
Condarmine has observed, outstripped tlie 
wind: and our cavalry, by their impetuous 
charge, have broken througb French co¬ 
lumn^ when the heavier German horscsi 
were incapable of accompanying them. 

HO’RSEBACK. t. (horte and back.) Bid¬ 
ing posture; the state of being oa a horse. 
( Brown ). 

Horse Besch, in botany. ^ CAR,ruivs. 

Horse Bean, in botany. See Fa^a. 

HtyRSEBbOCK. s. (horv Rpd btofilt.) A 
bloqk on. which they climb to g. hdive,- 
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HOBSEBOA'T. t. (horte and boat.) A 
boat used in ferrving horses- 

HORSEBO'Y. «. (horse and ioif.) Ahoy 
employed in dressing horses; a stable>boy. 
(Knoll.) 

HO'HSEBRK \KER. *- (horseand break.) 
One whose employ rocul is to tame horses to 
the saddle ( ( rceeh ). 

Hoitsii CuLsiNUT. ?ce CEscvlus. 

lioRSE Klv. See Hiffobosca. 

Horse (iuabds. See Guards. 

Horse Muscle, in conchology. See My- 

TILUS. 

Hohsi-nAcivG, a useful ami favouiitc fport 
among tlie sitppiior classes ol our coiintrymun, 
as well as of high antiquity. In modem timi s, 
however, it has been chiefly bioiight into notice, 
and pressed forward into celebrity, by Charles 
11. and ttie great duke of C'liinbcrland, iini Ic to 
fats present majesty. This amiiseiuent has been 
conceived of no sinall consequence to the breed 
of excellent hoises in the country, and it has 
hence been patronised by iho legislature iii a va- 
nety of aids passed expressly on this subject 
By these, in order to prerent those scandalous 
cheats and immense losses which hav c no fre- 
cpiently dishonoured the turf, it is enacted. 
That Hio person whatsoever shall enter, start, 
or run any hoise, indre, or gelding, for any 
plate, prize, sum of munev, oi otlier thing, 
unless such hoi sc, mare, or gelding, shall he 
truly and hmiajide the property of, and belong¬ 
ing to, such person so enteiiiig, stai ting, or run¬ 
ning the same • nor shall any peison enter and 
Start more tlian one hoist, mau', or gelding, for 
one and the same plate, pri/.e, or sum of money, 
under the forfeiture of the hois^ hoiscs, or 
value thereof. 

Any person who '^hall enter, start, or run a 
horse, marc, oi gelding, for less \ ahie than oOl. 
shall forfeit the sum of 3001. Any per.son who 
shall print, publish, advertise, or proclaim any 
money, or other tiling, to be run for, of less 
V aiue than <001. forfeits the sura of 1001 Every 
race for any plate, pi tze, or sum of money, to 
be begun and ended in one day. Horses may 
run on Newmarket Heath, in the counties of 
Clambridge and Black Suffolk, and Hamblcton, 
in the county of York, for less v alue than SOI. 
without incurring any penalty. 

All and every sum and sums of money paid 
for entering of any horse, mare, or geldiug, to 
start for any plate, prize, sum of money, or 
other thing, shall go and be paid to the second 
best horse, mare, or gelding, which shall start 
or run for such plate, prize, or sum of money, 
as aforesaid. Provided, that nothing therein 
contained shall extend, or be construed to ex¬ 
tend, to prevent the starting or running any 
horse, marc, or gelding, for any plate, prize, 
sum of money, or other thing or things issuing 
out of, or paid for, by the rents, issues, and 
profits, of any lands, tenements, or heredita¬ 
ments; pr-ef or by the interest of any sum or 
sums money chargeable with the same, or 
approfhdated to that purpose. 

Eygry horse, mare, or gelding, entered to 
start or tian for Any plate, pnze, sum of money, 
or other thing whatsoever, shall pay the sum of 

2s. And bp it .further enacted. That the 
owner of every horse, .mare, or gelding, entered 
to start or run %ir any plate, prize, sum of 
money, or edwr thing, sball, |<rerious to the 
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entering or starting such horse, mare, or geld¬ 
ing, pay the .sum of 21. 2s. as the duty for one 
year, into the hands of the clerk of the course, 
book-keeper, or other person authorized to make 
the entry ot such horse, mare, or gelding j and 
if any owner shall, previous to the starting, 
neglect or leftise te pay the said snm of 21. 2s. 
for such entrance, to the clerk of the course, 
book-keeper, or other person authorized to make 
ih< entry as afo esaid, the owner or owners of 
rvtiy such horse, maro, or gelding shall for- 
ft It ami pay the sum of 201. 

The following aic the rules chiefly obscricd 
in racing: 

Hoist's take their ages fiom May dav*. 

17(M) yards .IK a mile 
210 yaids a distance. 

I’our inches a hand, 
bouiti'tn pounds a stone. 

AVbcn horses arc matched at catch weights, 
e.ieh party may appoint any person to ride, with¬ 
out weighing t ithcr before or after the lace 

Give and take plates aic for horses of four¬ 
teen hands high, to carry a stated w-eight, above 
or below whit h more oi IcsS is to be carried, al¬ 
lowing seven pounds for every inch. See Give 
ANH Taki 

A whun plate w weight for age, and weight 
for inches 

A post match Is made by inserting the age of 
the burses m thc§i1icles, and the parties possess 
the privilege of bringing any horse of that age 
-to the post, without making any previous de¬ 
claration whatever, of name, colour, or quali¬ 
fications. 

For a handicap match, see Uardkap. 

Bidci.s must ride their hoises (after running) 
to the scales to weigh, and the hoisc of him 
who dismounts without so doing, or who wants 
weight when weighed, is deemed a distanced 
horse. 

The horse whose head first reaches the ending 
post wins the heat. 

if a rider fall from his horse, ^nd the horse be 
rode in by a person who is ot proper weight, he 
will take place the same as if the accident had 
not happened, provuled the second rider go 
back to the place where the first fell. 

Horse’s plates (or shoes) not allowed in the 
weight. 

Horses not entitled to start, without having a 
proper certificate pr^uced of fhcir age, if re¬ 
quired, at the timewnficd in the articles, ex¬ 
cept whcie aged honi|||pe included; and in that 
case, a junior horse^may enter without a cer¬ 
tificate, provided be carry the same weight as 
the aged. 

All bets are for the best of the plate, where 
nothing is said to the contrary. 

For the best of the plate, where tliere are 
three heats run, the horse is deemed second best 
who wins one. 

For the best of the heats, the horse is second 
that beats the others twice out of three times, 
though he do not win a heat. 

In all bets, citiier better may demand stakes 
to be made; and bn refusal, may declare the 
bet void. A confirmed bet cannot be off but by 
mutual consent. 

If one the parties be absent on the day of 
running, a public declaration may be made of 
the bet upon the course, accompanied with a 
demand, whether any person present will make 
stakes for the absent party, which proposition 
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not being acceded to, the betnaiy be declared 


■'""Bets agreed to be paid or received in town, or 
at anv other parUcular place, cannot be declared 

otf on the covm. i w 

If a match be made for any particular day, 

in any meeting at Newmarket, and the parties 
agree to chans® i'l'® tlnyi bets must stand j 
but if m a diflerent meeting, the bets made 
befotc the alteration are void. 

The person who lays the odds, has a right to 
choose his horse or the field 


'When a peison has chosen his horse, the field 
is what starts against him, hut there is no field, 
if llio horse so named has no opponent. 

Bets made for pounds, are always paid in 
guineas. 

If odds be laid, without mentioning tlie horse 
before it IS over, it must he dcieniiiiied as the 
bets were at the titne of making it. 

Bets made in running, aie noi determined 
till the plate is won, li the particular heat be 
not iiiciitiuiied at the time of betting. 

here a plate is won by two heats, the pre¬ 
ference of thi> horses is detcimined by tlie 
places they are in at the termination of the se¬ 
cond heaC 

Horses running on the wrong side of a post, 
and not tiirniiig back to recover their ground 
completely, eic distanced. 

Hoiscs drawn between any dl the heats, be¬ 
fore the pLitc IS won, are distanced. 

Hois( B Hie deemed distanced, if their riders 
cross and jostle, w hen the articles do not per¬ 


mit It. 

If a hor.se win the fust heat, and all otliers 
draw, they aie not distanced, it he start no 
inoic; but it he start again by lumscli, the 
drawn hotses arc distanced. 

When bois are, made after -a heat upon a sub¬ 
sequent event, it the horse so botted upon do 
not start, the bets so made are void. 

When three horses hai c, each won a heat, they 
only must start tor a fourth, to deteimine on 
the respective bets yet undecided. ' 

No hoise dan he distanced in a fourth heat. 

When the words “ play or pay” are meluded 
in a bet, if is thus decided: the horse th.it does 
not appear, and is not ready to start, at the time 
appointed, is the loser, while the other is the 
winner, although he goes over the course by 
himselfi 

In running heats, if^Khnnot be decided 
which is first, the heat'S||P»en called a dead 
heat, and the horses may all start again; unless 
,lt should Imppen m tlie last heat, and tlieu it 
must only be contested between the two horses, 
either of which if he liad won, would have de¬ 
cided the race; but if there be no two horses thus 
circumstanced, the others may all start again. 

Bets made upon horses winning any number 
of plates within the year, remain in force till 
the first day of May. 

Money given to have a bet laid, not returned, 
if not run. 

To a proposed bet, whoever first says “ done” 
jto It, makes it a confirmed bet. 

Matches and bets are void on the decease of 
cither party before they are determined. 

The turf most celebrated in the annah of 
racing, not only in our own country, but all 
.over tjie world, is Newmarket. The following 
iDfe th6 exact distances j^its different courses i 


• Miles. Furl. Vds. 


Tlie Beacon Course ----- 4 l 138 
Last three miles of ditto - - - 3 o 4.> 

from the I)itch-m.^ « 97 

The last mile and a distance ofB. C. I 1 156 

Ancaster mile - *.1 0 IH 

fox’s course -------1 6 55 

From the turn of the lands, in - 0 5 IKi 

Clermont Courve (from tlie Ditch) "I b » 

to the Duke’s .St.<nd . - - - J 
Across the Flat ......1 2 41 

Rowley mile .......1 0 1 

Ditch mile.-0 7 17(i 

Abingdon mile ......o 7 Sill 

Two middle miles of B C. - - - 1 7 IL'5 

Two Yeais Old Couise - - . - 0 3 136 

Yearling Course - -- -- -0 2 147 

Round Course ------- 3 6 93 

Duke’s Couise - - -- -- -4 0 164 

Bunbuiy’s Mile -..---0 7 308 

Dutton's Couise - -- -- -3 0 0 

The New Roundabout Course on the Flat is 


nCariy a mule and Ihice quarters. 

The great and leading qualifications of a horse 
bred fur the turf, is the )>urity of his blood, 
which can onlv be insured by Uie truth of his 
pedigree, and this, to be authentic, must be 
signed by the breeder, and is in purchase and 
sale ahvavs transferred w'lth tlie horse. Jt dis- 
tmguisiiiiig niaik of judgment in racing, is first 
to asceitam ihe exact speed of the horse, and 
then to discoi er ot what precise weight he is 
master; that be may not he retarded in one, 
by being overloaded wi.h the other. Kxpeii- 
ence has long since fully demonstrated, up<m 
iniiiute trial (for thetiial has been repeatedly* 
made e,v en to the key of the stable door,) that • 
tlie smallest additional weiglit is . l' consequence,' 
and lieiicc judges, whose .isard has been often 
appealed to, hesitate not to afiirni, that the addi¬ 
tion of seven pounds weight earned by on# 
horse, where himself and his antagonist arc of 
the same age, speed, strength, blood and bone, 
w ill, if the ground be run honestly nv cr, make 
the dilferetiec of a whole distance, which is 340 
> ards 1 W four inilc.s only. 

The raeihg weights most in use for Uie last 
lialf century, v aricd howcv er to age and qua¬ 
lification, have been from about seven stouw 
seven, to nine stone twelve, or ten stone; ex¬ 
cept in matches with two years old, and ycarhngs 
at light or feather weight, and the king’s hun¬ 
dreds, for which (till some trifling alterations 
lately adopted) they earned, at six years old, 
twelve stone. There are, however, some new 
clubs, lately instituted by noblemen and gentle¬ 
men of distinction, at Bibury and Kingseote, in 
Crloiicestershire, where the weights are advanced 
beyond the former example, to twelve or thirteen 
stone, upon a well-founded principle of exciting 
emulation in breeders to pay some attention t# 
bone as well as to blood. 

The certificate of a horse’s age generally runs 
as follows t 

Raby Castle, March 1, 1807. 

I hereby certify, ’That m\ bay colt, Hap Ha¬ 
zard, got by Sir Peter Teazle, dam by Eclipse, 
was bred by me, and that he was no more than 
four years old hist grass. D——— ' 

I’he article of a match is usually drawn up 
thus: 

October 12, 1798. 

Sir H. T. Vane’s b. horse, Ha&btotonian, ghl 
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]by King Fergus, dam by Highflyer, now six 
years, carrying fet. 31b. is matched against Mr. 
Cookaon’sb. horse, Diamond, by Highflyer, (out 
of the dam of Sparkler,) now five years old, 
Carrying 8 st. over the Beacon Course at New¬ 
market, on Monday m the next Craven Meeting, 
for 3000 guineas, halt forfeit 5 with a power re¬ 
served to altar the day and hour, or either, by 
consent. H. T. V. 

J. C. 


This match was run on Monday, Match 25, 
1799, and won by Hambletonian, (five to four 
in his favour at stalling). 

Article of a produce match for Spring Meet¬ 
ing, 1803: 

The produce of SirT. Gascoign’s Golden Loi ks, 
covered by King Fergus, against the produce of 
Mr. Fox’s dam of Calomel, covered by BcniriL - 
brough, for 200 pimeaseach, lialf forfeit. Colts 
to Carry 8 st. Fillies 7&t. 1 lib. I.ast mile and a 
half. No produce no forfeit. 

Produce matches, and pioduce '.weepst,ikes, 
4ire generally made and entered into during the 
time the respective marrs are in foul. 

Article of a post pruduci' matcli of200 guini as 
each. Colts to carry bst. 710. I illics Sst. lib.: 
Mr. Clifton’s Expectation, 

Mr. Clifton’s Eiistai la, 

Mr. Clifton’s sister to GaWfiel, 

Mr. Dawson’s Sincerity, 

Mr. Dawson’s Highflyer marc, 
out of Sincerity, 

Mr Dawson’s blind Highflyei 
marc, 

Each to bring the pioduoc of one of tlic'ie, 
whichsocvei be chooses, to run ovci Kiiavesmiri 
when foul years old. 


coicnrn ns 
’ AbbcTbulle. 


^ Coriander. 


Articles for a sweepsta’vs 

Oxford, " ■ ■ ■ 

Wc, whoso names are hereunto Mib.scnlied, 
do agi'V to run for a sweepstakes of .50 gimica'. 
each, ovfr Port Meadow, on the last clay of 
Oxford races next ensuing; the hotscs to carry' 
the, gold cup weights,'vi/. four yeais old 7st. 71b. ^ 
five years old 8 st 71b. six yeais old Ost. and 
aged Ost. .lib. one fuur-milc heat. The w'lnner 
of’the gold cup to carry 7ib. extia. The sub¬ 
scribers to name their horses to the cletk. of the 
course, on or before the fiist day of March 
next; and the subscription to close on that day. 
The stakes to be paid into the hands of the clerk 
df the course before .starting, 01 the subsenp- 
tion to be doubled. Five subscribers, or no 
race. 

Notifieation for hunters sweepstakes. 

Kochester, .— . 

A sweepstakes of 10 guineas each, for hunters 
(carrying I 2 st. one four-mile heat, to be rode 
by geutlemen) that hav « never started for plate, 
gtateb, or sweepstakes, and to be bona fide the 
property of subscribers, and which bare been 
reguli^y hunted the precerbng season as hun¬ 
ters, and not merely to have obtained the name j 
and t hyt .have-paver bad a sweat with an inten- 
tio» thspn before the first of May next ensuing. 
CerhjAoahW of their baaing hunt^ regularly to 
be {k raigpiiced) from the owner or 

owpetf #-thie bounds with which they luive 
buntedt atniuth ^ niupad to tfie clerk of the 
course on the first of April next; and 

toestokea^ fat jcfosited at the same time, or 
thp horse to start, Six subseri- 

bffittr pr.soWce. See die articles Jocuv Cttra, 
Pun, Taatniuo, and TvM. 


HORSE Radish, in botany. See Coch- 

l,EAKI.«:. 

When steeped and digested in vinegar^ 
during a fortnight, it is said effectually to 
remove freckles ib the face. 

In paralytic complaints, horse-radish has 
sometimes been applied, with advant^e, as 
a stimulating remedy to the parts afiected. 
A strong infusion of it excites Tomiting; 
and is greatly recommended by Sydenham 
in dropsies, particularly such as succeed in¬ 
termittent fevers. Prof. Beckmann mentions 
this vegetable among the most proper sub¬ 
stances tor tanning or currying leatlier: and 
we believe il is sometimes used in dyeing a 
stiaw-colour. 

Honsb (River.) See Hipeofotauvs. 

Horse (Sea.) See Hipfocasipvs. 

Hohsl-siioi;, aplate of iron contrived for 
the preservation of the horse’s font to the 
size of vihich it is adopted. See Shoeing 
and Hoof. 

Horse-shoe, in fortification, is a small 
work, sometimes of a round and sometimes 
of an 01 .il figure, enclosed with a parapet, 
sonieliiiies raised in the moat or ditch, or in 
low grounds,and sometimes locovei agate, 
or to sei \e as a loflguient for soldiers. See 
FoHTII' ICATipN^. 

JfonsErSHOK-BEAD, an affection of the 
heads of iiifaiits, in which thp sutures of the 
skull arc too open, or too great a space oc¬ 
curs between them; so tliait the apertuic is 
frequently not close , or the cranium in that 
part docs not become hard and firm, till the 
age of piibeitv. This opening increases as 
often as the child takes cold; and, if it con¬ 
tinue foi a long scries of years, it is gene¬ 
rally regarded as a sign of weakness, or 
sliott hte. In this case, the usual practice 
is to rub the head occasionally with warm 
mill or brandy, mixed with thc.white of an 
egg, or a litttf paim-oil i it will also be ad¬ 
visable to wear a small cushion over sneh 
aperture, by which it will not only be pro¬ 
tected from the cold air, but likewise from 
receiving sudden iiriury; and consequently 
the closing of it will be promoted. Such in¬ 
fants ought to be watched with additional 
care, to prevent any accidental falls, or 
blows (HI the head, which to them would be 
fatal. Sometimes the disorder arises from 
a collection of waters in the head, called aa 
hydrocephalus, which see. 

Horse-tail, in botany. See BouisETirM. 

Horse Tail, Shrobby. See EpasoRA. 

Horse Tongue. See Ruscus. 

Horse Tetch, in botany. See Hippo- 

CREPIS. 

HO'RSECOURSEB. s. (horse wad eour sar.) 
1. One that runs horsim, or keeps homes for 
the race. S. A dealer in horses (f^iumats). 

HO'BSEHDNG. s. (karse and dUHg.) The 
excrement of horses (Peacham}. 

HORSEE'hfMET. s. (horse aid emthet>) 
Ant of a lane kind. 

HO'RSEFLSSH. s, (fiorse wadJUsh.) Thp 
flesh of horses (Baeon). 

O'RSEFLY, s. (horse and A fly 



two 
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that »ting» horses, and sucks their blood. See 
Musca, and HifpoSiosca. 

HCyRSEHAlR. ». ihorse and hair.) The 
hair of horses (iJrydcn)- . 

HOR'SELAUGH, s. \kor)f and luuigh.) A 
loud •violent rude laugh {Pope), 

HO'RSELEECH. s. {horse and leech.) 1. 
A great leech that bites horses. {Shaksp.) 2. 
A farrier {Ainsworth). 

HO'RSEtlTTER. *. {horse and Utter.) A 
carriage hung upon poles between 
horses,.!in which the person carried 
along. {Mecca.) 

HO'RSEMAN. s. {horse and man.) 1 . One 
skilled in riding {Drpden). 2. One that 
serves ii. wars on horseback. {Arb.) 3. A 
rider; a man on horseback {Prior). 

HOftSJiMANSHlP, the art of udiug with 
^race, safety, and fcailesstiesb, on liorseback. 
To attain which, we shall oSor a few rules and 
observations, for the benefit of those who do not 
know how to ride, rather than the pnusal of 
those who do. The man who is adroit in this 
exercise, having examined Uie condilion of his 
horse, and its fumdure, approaches him gently, 
opposite the shoulder of the near or left side ; 
when facing file wittier, he takes the reins of the 
bndle with a tuft of the mane firmly lu his ieft 
hand, the bridle being of abisvf the same Icimth 
it IS held at wrltcn mounted. The iiorse stanmng 
still, which he should always bin a«cu«tomcd to 
do when mounting, and not before, his right 
hand is employed in supporting the stnrrup on 
that side, for the reception of his left foot, 
when that is safely introduced, his right-hand 
IS removed from tlie’stirrup to the hinder part of 
the saddle, where it founs a lover to assist m 
raising’ the right leg from the ground, and in 
passing It gradually and steadily oi er the body 
of the horse, when it falls readily into tlie stir- 
liip on the opposite side. When fiist the reins 
are taken in hand, due obscii ance should he 
made of the medium at which they arc to be 
hold; that is, not tight enough to make the 
horse uneasy, or run back, nor slack enough to 
afford him an oppoituni^ t»..bet nS before his 
rider is firmly seated. 

When mounted, the body should be kept eaij', 
hut erect, inclining rather backwards than for¬ 
wards; me weight chiefly .resting upon the 
horse’s posteriors, with a moderate pressure of 
both Uie legs upon the sides of the hoi se. To 
pieservc which position free from coni.tr8int and 
stiffness, the proper length of tlie stirrups is a 
matter material to be attended to; for unless 
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ciUior still or in action, may be able to ilisen.< 
gage bis foot from them by a single motion, or 
be able to catch Or recover them with equal 
facility. 

These remarks, properly attended to, the body 
will be found easy, firm, and commanding; 
free from all those rockings, jerking*, and twist- 
ings, sometimes over the horse’s bead, at others 
ovci liis tad, too often displayed by the inek> 
penciK cd. file Icft-haiid is termed the bridle* 
hand, and the leit elbow must come nearly into 
gentle contact with the body, which it has al¬ 
ways for its suppoil III any sudden jump, start, 
01 stumble, of the hot sc. It is impossible to 
lay down fixed and invariable rules for the pre¬ 
cise distance of the left-hand from the breast, Of 
its height fium the saddle; hoises difler much 
III their mouths; and the biidl'‘-haiul must, m 
consequi ucc, be held higher or lower, and the 
reins longer or shorter iii propoition. The nght- 
hand (teimcd, in racing, the whip-haud) should 
be held ill a kind of con csponding uniformity 
with the left, acting also occasionallw in the use 
of tile reins, and tiie management oflbc mouth; 
and this is the more neccssaiy, asesery com¬ 
plete horsctiiun, or perfect spoitsman, can ma¬ 
nage the reins, of even a run-away horse, a* 
well with one hand as the other. 

The h.ind should ..Iwa^^s be firm, but delicately 
pliable, and alive to every motion of the mouth ; 
toi, by giving and taking properly, the liotsa 
has better opportunity to display his spirit, and 
to demonstrate the pleasure he receives, in be* 
ing encuiiiagcdtu champ upon the hit. Gentle¬ 
ness, good nature, and especiadly a thorough 
euinmand of temper, are excellent qualification* 
for a nder; and while Oicy will prevent a horse 
from acquiring a thousand ill habits produced 
by the indulgence of passion, and an unie- 
strained use of the whip, they will go far to 
eradicate whatever mischief there may be in a 
horse’s natural disposition. 

Horses that are addicted to starting, do it from 
fear, and not from obstinacy; the recollection 
of which should instantly excite a consideration 
ofijiity and tenderness in tlie rider; but it is 
much to be regretted, tliat nine times out of teq, 
this very timidity is productive of the most se¬ 
vere and uunientcd punishment; and it is no 
uncoinmon Uung to see a much greater brute 
than the animal be bestiides, most unmercifully 
beating, whipping, and spurring a poor crea- 
tme, for poshessing a sensation m common widi 
himself. That horses may be made to pass ob- 
jciMsof dislike and dread by such means is not 
to be disputed; it is, however, just as certain, 
that It inly, patience, and mild persuasion, are 
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impracticable for him to keep 
u firm and graceful scat, particulaily witli vio¬ 
lent, vicious, or restive horses, upon many 
emergencies. The general error, amongst inex¬ 
perienced horsemen, is tiiat of having their stir¬ 
rups lidieukiusly short, by which they strangely 
conceive they insure their own safety, though 
the opposite is the 'fact, uid especially with a 
spirited horse ) for the knees being lifted above 
the skirt of the aaddk, the thighs are rendered 
lUeiess, ihe preveiited from affording their 
necessary assis^oe, and the rider is left with- 
2 ?* * *£?* fulcr^ by libidi he can maintain 
bs poStoen ; and betstoM aherfidto rocking and 
•wmjfliig, is left entirdy at ©o mercy of his 
ftoM« Tim stirrups *!»«» b« ««actlr of that 
length in which, the rider sitting upon his horse, 


blvsunie, less cruel, and infinitely more cftec- 
tual modes of accompUshing the same point It 
is certainly the business of the rider to conquer, 
and become muster of his horse; but coercive 
and violent measures should never be resorted 
to, till the more lenient attempts have failed. 

_ The use of the legs is a very important con¬ 
sideration, not only in the due correction of a 
hoiw thit starts, but in the airs taught in the 
manage; where tiie horse is supported and 
helped by the hands and legs in every action re¬ 
quired, inconsequence of which he is technically 
said to perfonn his airs by aids from the rider. 
When a horSe, in starting, begins to fly on oak 
side, for the purpose of turning frosa the ohjaot 
he wishes to avoid, the instantaneous, strong, 
and sadden pressure of the leg on that side. 
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tNHmterarts his spring, and, «ith the joint ex¬ 
ertion of the Tcvn and wrist, jmmcdiately brings 
him straight; at which moment, the same use 
being made of botli legs, ns w'ss just before madi 
with one, he has no alternative, bnt to submit 
to the determined correction, and soon passes 
the object of dread or dislike, and proceeds m 
his proper course. As the legs are of great 
utility in the due management of a horse, so 
they are the very reverse, if impropeily brought 
into action. Nothing sooner denotes the ina¬ 
bility of a rider, than to see the legs swinging 
like a pendulum, and alternately beating against 
the horse’s sides i if he be a spirited horse, and 
well broke, he conceives himself intcntionallv 
excited to busker action; if, on the contrary, he 
be a dull and sluggish goer, it only adds to {us 
habitual callosity. 

HORSEME'AT. s, {horse and meal.) Pro- 
Tender {Bacon). 

HO'RSEPLAY.s.(Aorstfand pfay.) Coarse, 
rough, rugged play {Dryden). 

HO'RSBPOND. s. {horse ajjd pond.) A 
pond for horses. 

HORSESTE'AIER. s. {horse and steal.) A 
thief who takes away horses. (Shaksp.) 

HO'RSEWAY. s. {horse and wap.) A way 
by which horses may travel. {Shuksp ) 

HORSHAM, a town of Sussex, seated near 
St. Leonard’s forest, 38 miles from London. 
It has its name from Horsa, brother to 
Hengist the Saxon; and is one of the largest 
towns in the county. It has sent members 
to parliament ever since the SOth of Edward 
I. and is the place where the county gaol is 
held, and often the assizes. It is a borough 
by prescription, wiUi the litl^of two bailills 
andl burgage-holders within and without the 
borough, &c. who elect the members of 
parliament. The market is on Jjalurdays; 
and is noted for poultry. Lat. 51. 8. N. 
.Xon. 0. IS. W. 

H0RTA6ILERS, in the grand seignior’s 
ceurt, upholsterers, or tapcstry-hangcrs. 

HORTA'TION. s. {hortatio, Latin.) The 
act of exhorting; a hortatory precept; ad¬ 
vice or encouragement to something. 

HO'RTATIVE. s. (from horter, Latin.) 
Exhortation; precept by which one incites 
or animates Ifiacon). 

HO RTATORY, a. (from barter, Latin.) 
Encouraging; animating; advising ta any 
thing. 

HORTENSIUS (Cluintus), a celebrated 
orator, who began to distinguish himself by 
his doi)uence, in the Homan forum, at the 

2 re of nineteen. Hb friend and successor 
iCero spealte with great eulogium of his 
oratorical powers, and mentions the uncoin- 
mon extent of bis memory. He was prstor 
wnd consult and died 50 years before Christ, 
aged 48. Bis orations are not extant. 

' KO'RTlCULTURE. s. {kertus and eullura, 

. The art of cultivating gardens. 
H^^THLAM. a. {bortulasssist Latin.; Be- 

SlCCUS,a dry garden,an appd- 
latien givesi In a collectlott of specinmnt of 
rtoddbll? 4ryed and pneserred. The 
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value of such a collection is very evident* 
since a th< i sand minutic may be preserved 
in the well-dried specimens of plants, which 
the most accurate engraver would have 
omitted. Wc shall, therefore, give some 
methods of drying and preserving an hortus 
siccus. Speermens ought to be collected 
when dry, and carried home in a tin box. 
Plants may be dried by pressing in a box of 
sand, or with a hot smoothing iron. Each 
of these has its advantages. If pressure be 
employed, a botanical press may be pro¬ 
em cd. The press is made of two smooth 
boards of hard wood, eighteen inches long, 
twelve broad, and two thick. Screws must 
be fixed to each corner with nuts If a 
press cannot easily be had, books may be 
eiiiplo}cd. jNcvl some quires of unsized 
blotting paper must be piovidcd. The 
specimens, when taken out of the tin box, 
must be carefully spread on a piece of paste¬ 
board, covered with a single sheet of the 
paper quite dry; then place three or four 
sheets of the same paper above tlic plant, to 
imbibe the moisture as it is pressed out; it 
IS then to be pul into the press. As many 
plants as the .}»ress will hold may be piled 
up iu this manner. At first they ought to 
btv pressed gpntly. After being pccfuicd for 
twenty-four hours or so, the plants ought to 
be examined, that any leaves or petals 
which have been folded may be spread out, 
and dry sheets of paper laid over them. 
They may now be replaced in the pi css, 
and a greater degree of pressure applied. 
The press ought to stand near a fire, or in 
the sunshine. After remaining two days iu 
this situation, they should be again examin¬ 
ed, and dry sheets of paper be laid upon 
them. The pressure then ought to be con¬ 
siderably increased. After remaining tliice 
days longer in the press, the plants may be 
taken out, and such as arc sufficiently dry 
may be put on a dry sheet of writing-paper. 
Those plants which are succulent may re¬ 
quire more pressure, and the blotting paper 
again be renewed. Plants which dry very 

J uickly, ought to be pressed with consi- 
erablc force when first put into the press; 
and if dclicatiP, the blotting-paper should 
be changed every day. When the stem is 
woody, it may be thinned with a knife, and 
if the flower be thick or globular as the 
thistle, one side of it may be cut away; as 
ail tiiat is necessary, in a specimen, is to 
preserve the character of the class, order, 
genus, and species. Plants may be dried in 
a box of sand in a more expeditious man¬ 
ner, and*this method preserves the colour 
of some plants better. The specimens, 
after beiM pressed for ten or twelve hours, 
must be laid within a sheet of blotting-pa¬ 
per. The box must contain an inch deep 
of fine dry sand, on which the sheet is to be 
placed, and then covered wi^ sand an inch 
thidkf iuiolhcr sheet may then be dejposUed 
in the same manner, and so on, till tne box 
be BtU. The box must be placed iieac « 



fire for J^removeil, aurthe Va«t» 
mu#t becarrf ^ gufficiently dried, thc^ 
'•'rJJucedi. the^amemaime: 

%o tK fte various poinl* ^ 
lour, structure, with as nlllc deviation as 
possible, moderate heat, moderate pressnre, 
and speedy absorption oftho vegetable juices 
seem indispensabij requisite. The plants to 
be preserved, should with this view bespread 
carefully over clean paper, ‘then covered 
with fine sand, then with a second sheet of 
paper spread over the sand, and the whole 
pressed by an iron moderately heated for the 
purpose; or, which is better, pressed greatly 
by a weight of a different kind, and exposed, 
while pressed, to the heat of a moderate fire, 
till the whole be perfectly exsiccated. Mu- 
ciljtgt> of fincgum-arabicMguiutragacantb, 
will be found the best paste for cementing 
them to the papers on which they are to re- 
matn. 

HOSANN-A, in the Hebrew ceremonies, a 
prayer rehearsed on the several days of the 
feast of tabernacles. The word in Hebrew, 


HOSPIKIAH ^Rodolphus), a lemiKJd 
Swiss, bom at .^fdorf, near Zurich, in I Ml. 
Having gone HiftAigh his acadonucal stu¬ 
dies, he was orditincd in 1568, In 1571 he 
was made provisor of the abbej school st 
Zurich, and afterwards minister or the ibhej 
church, lie died io 1686 . He wrote seve- 
r:il able works on the history of popish er¬ 
rors and superstitions, which have been col« 
lected with his other writings, in 7 vols. 
folio. ** 

fJO'SPITABLE. a, (hospitabilft, liatin.) 
Giving entertainment to strangers ( kind to 
str.angcrs (Drp^en). 

H^^SPITABLY. ad. (from hospitable.) 
With kindness to strangers (Prior). 

HO SPITAL, popularly spiltal, a place or 
building erected, out of cbaiitj, for (he re¬ 
ception and support of the pooi, aged, sick, 
aud otherwise helpless. The word is formed 
of the Latin hospes, host, stranger. Sec 
Host. In the early ages of the*cburcli, the 
bishop had the immediate charge of all the 
poor, both sound and diseased, as also of w t> 
dows, orphans, strangers. &c. When the 
churches came to have fixed revenues al¬ 


and lifiiraclly signifies, save as now, or, save 
us tee prop. 

Rabba, or Gravd Hosamsh, a 
name given b^ the Jews to their feast of ta¬ 
bernacles. ’ • 

HOSE. s. plur. hosen. (hora, Faxon.) 

1. Breeches. (Shakspeare.) 

2. Stockings; coverings for the legs. Gap. 

HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old 

Testament, so called from the prophet of 
that name, its author, who was the son of 
Beri, and the first of the tS minor prophets. He 
lived in the kingdom of Samaria, anddelivered 
his prophecies under the reign of Jeroboam 
II. and his Miccessors, kings of Israel; and 
under the reigns of Uzzlah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. His pro¬ 
phecies arc chiefly directed to the 10 tribes 
before their captivity, reproving them for 
their sins, exhorting them to repentance, and 
threatening them with destruction in case of 
impenitence; but comforting the pious with 
the promise of the Messiah, and of the happy 
slate of the church in the latter days. His 
style is so abrupt, sententious, and concise, 
that it borders sometimes on obscurity. And 
how should it not, when the subjects of 60 
y^s prophecy are condensed into a few 
pages ? But it is in many places moving and 
pathetic, and not seldom beautiful and 
sublime. Hosea is a bold reprover, not 
only of the vices of the people, hut also of 
their kings, princes, and priests. Like most 
other of the Hebjrcw Prophets, however, he 
tempers his denunciations of vengeance with 
promises of mercy; and the transitions from 
the one to the other are often sudden and 
unexpected. He is generally supposed to 
have prophesied from the year 785 to 795 
before the Christian asra. 

HOSIER, s. (from hm.) One who lells 

stockii^ (Smift). 


lotted them, it was decreed, that at least one 
fourth part thereof should go to the relief of 
the poor ; and to provide tor them the more 
commodiously, many houses of charity were 
built, which are since denominated hospitals. 
They were governed wholly by the priests 
aud deacons, under the inspection of the 
bishop. In course of lime, separate reve¬ 
nues were assigned for ihc hospitals; and 
particular persons, out of motives of piety 
and charity, gave lands and luonej for erect¬ 
ing of liospilaI.s. When tiie church disci¬ 
pline began to relax, the priests, who till thon 
had been the administrators of hospi¬ 
tals, converted them into a sort of benefices, 
which they held at pleasure, without giving 
account thereof to anybody ; reserving the 
'greatest part of the income to theiv own 
nse ; so that the intentions of the foundeAi 
were frustrated. To remove this abuse, the 
council of Vienna expressly prohibited the 
giving any hospital to secular priests in the 
way of a benefice; and directed the adminis¬ 
tration thereof to be given to sufficient and 
responsible laymen, who should take an 
oath, like that of tutors, for Uic faithful dis¬ 
charge thereof, and be accountable to the or¬ 
dinaries. This decree was executed aud 
confirmed by Hie council of Trent. 

In Britain, hospitals are buildings properly 
endowed, or otherwise supported by chari¬ 
table contributions, for the reception and 
support of the poor, aged, infirm, siik, or 
helpless. A charitable foundation laid thus 
for the sustenance and fehef of ihc poor, is 
to continue for ever. .Any person seised of 
an cstaite in fee, may, by deed inrolled in 
chancery, erect tmd tound an hospital, and 
nominate such heads and governors therein 
as he dihU think fit; and this charitable 
foundation shall be incorporated, and tub- 
'ject to tte inspection and guiddage of the 
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beads and visitors nominated hy the fcrtinder. 
Likewisesuth corpoiMlion shall have, lake, 
and purchase lands, so as not to cvcced aool. 
a year, pros ided the same he not held of the 
king I and make leases, leserving the ac¬ 
customed yearly iciit. See Corporation. 

Most of the counties in England have 
hospitals appropiiated for the leccption and 
coniforl ol the sick and inlirm: but in Lon¬ 
don and ils nc'ghboiirhood, there arc.Aiany 
excellent instilutions under this name, in¬ 
tended etl’ier for the instruction of youth, 
the comioit and restoration of the siek, nr 
for tlie support of the aged: ol these we 
can barely mention their names. Itut most 
of them arc so universally known by their 
beiieiicial elVects, that a miniilc accoiint 
may the rather be spared. They are, Aske’s, 
Of haberdasher's /iospilal, Bartholomew, 
Bethlem, Bridewell, Charter-house, Chelsea, 
Christ's, or the Blue Coat, Kmanuel, the 
Foundlint', French, Hi. George's,Ureenwich, 
Cuys, the Lock, London, Luke's, the 
the Magdalen, it. Peter's, Small¬ 
pox, and '1, Pkomas's Hospitals. 

HOSPITAL(W illiain Frn'ncis Antony,mar- 
<jHts of), a great mathematician of France, 
was bom ot an ancient family in 1661. He 
was a geometrician almost from his infancy; 
for oi.e day being at the duke of Rohan’s, 
where some able mathematicians were speak¬ 
ing ot a protdem of Pascal’s which appeared 
to them extremely difficult, he ventured to 
•ay that he believed he could solve it. They 
weie amazed at such presumption in a boy 
of iifteeu, for he vms then no inorc; never- 
thdeks, in a few days he sent them the solu¬ 
tion. He entered early into the army, and 
was a captaia of horse; but being extremely 
short-sighted, and exposed on that account 
to perpetual incouveiuencies and eriors, he 
at length quitted the army, and applied 
himself entirely to his favourite amusement, 
lie contracted a friendship with Malbranche, 
and took his opinion upon all occasions. 
In 169S he was received an honorary mem- 
bet of the academy of sciences at Pans; and 
he published a work upon Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton's analysis, entitled, L'Anatyae de* infi- 
nimens petit*. He was the first in France 
who wrote upon this subject $ and on tliis ac¬ 
count was regarded almost as a prodigy. 
He eagaged aftervrards in another work of 
’the matnematical kind, in which he in¬ 
cluded LeaSetdiona Comqnea, lea Liens Geo- 
aKHrhjMea, In Conatrnction des JSqmliona, et 
inie neorie iea Ceurbes Mechamqnea : hilt 
before he had finished it, he was 
“dfiA a fever, of which be died Fdl>. 2, 
r, I^Cd forty-three. It was published 
r his dtettth, and is a very vaiuiffile work 
"ItohiMering tiie lime in which it was written, 
ft irptwaled Into English by Stone. 

HO^ITAhEB, cne mat entertaim said 
prdvilab Ibir pooi^eopte, travellert, Ac. 

Hoantaatfci, Hosmataan, inore parH- 
dtdarh dehnto an nrddr of itdigiom knig^, 
^o itvSSh an bosp^ al Jertfnleai, wh^in 
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pilgrims were received. To these pope Cld- 
meul V. transferred the effects and revenutw 
of* the templars; w hom, by a counsel held 
at Vienna, he suppresked, for tlveir many* 
and great misdemeanours. 

HOSPITALITY, the practice of enter¬ 
taining strangei s, t'r. Robertson, speaking 
of the raiddi** ages, says, “ Among people 
whose manners are simple, and who are sel¬ 
dom visited by strangeis, hospitality iibMi 
virtue of the first rank. This duty of hos¬ 
pitality was so necessary in that state of 
society which took place during the middle 
ages, that it was not considered as on«» of 
those virtues which men may practise or not, 
according to the temper of their minds and 
the generosity of their hearts. Hospitality 
was enforced hy statutes, and those who 
neglected the duty were liable to punish¬ 
ment. The laws of the Slavi ordained that 
the moil allies of an inhospitable person 
should be eonfiscated, and his house burnt. 
They were even so solicitous for the ciiter- 
tammcnl of strangers, that they permitted 
the landlord to steal for the support of his 
guest.” 

The Irospitality of our British ancestors, 
particularly of the gieat and opulent barons, 
hath been much admired. Their castles 
were rapacious palaces, daily crowded with 
their niiincroiis retainers, who were always 
welcome to their plentiful tables. 

Those who are conversant with the books 
of the Mosaic history, will recollect that 
hospitality was a proiniiicnt fealiire in the 
character of the patriaieh ,ihraham. It is 
in allusion to his condiicl, and that of Lot, 
that hospitality is reromincndcd by Paul, 
because “ thereby some have entertained an¬ 
gels unawares.” Hebrews xiii. 8. 

To HO'SPITATE. e. a. (hmpitor, Latin.) 
To reside under the roof of another (Grew). 

HOSPODAR, a title borne by the prinres 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who receive the 
investiture of their principalities from the 
grand Seignior. 

HOST, #. (haste, Fr. hospes, hospitis, Lat.) 

1. One who gives entertainment to another. 

2. The landlord of an inn (Shakspeare). S. 
(from hoatis, Latin.) An army; numbers 
assembled /qr war (Dryden). 4. Any great 
number (Shakspeare). 5. (hostia, Lat.) The 
sacrifice of the mass in tlte Romish church; 
the consecrated wafer. 

The Roman CaUioiics pay adoration to 
the host upon a false presumption that the 
dements are no longer bread and wine, but 
traUsubstetiated into the real body and 
blood of Christ. Sec Tbansubstawtia- 

VION. 

The vesNel whereon the hosts ttt kept, is 
called foe eibory, being a largo covered 
chalice. 

Fb HOST. V. B. (From the notni;^)) 1. To 
take Rp' eetertainment (SkdkapMtid* To 
encouiiter in battle (Mttm). S. To ire- 
Vtbtv « helft of men} to muster.(&,) 

HO'STAfiE. s. {oatage, - Ottb 
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jjlTcn in pledge for security of performance 
of couditioiib (,virbuthnot)t 

HO'STKL. {hostel, hostelerie,) Fr. 

' HO'STELHY. < An inn ( ,iinstoorllO- 

HO'STESS.». (koslMse, French.) 

I. A female host; a wdman that gives cn> 
lertaininent {Druden). S. A woman that 
keeps a house of public entertainment 
{J'emple). 

HOSTESS-SHIP. s. (from hosless.) The 
character of an hostess (Shalcspeare). 

HOSTIA, in antiquity, a victim offered in 
sacrifice to a deity. We read of many 
kinds of hostile: as hostuv purer, sheep or 
iambs of ten days old ; hostia: hirienies, ani¬ 
mals of two years old ; hostile piarularcs, ex¬ 
piatory sacrifices, &c. 

HO'STILK. «. (ftostiV/s, Latin.) Adverse; 
opposite; suitable to an enemy (Drpden). 

HOMT LITY. s. {hmtiliti, Fr. from hos¬ 
tile.) Tlie practices of an open enemy ; open 
war; opposition in nar {Hapieard). 

HO !*'J'LEH «. {hosteller, from hosfrl, 
French.) One who has the caic of horses at 
an inn {Sp.). 

IIOSTIIY. s. (corrupted from hostelrp.) 
A place where the horses of gucsU are kept 
(Dri/drn). 

,.liOT. a. (har, Saxon). 

I. Having the power to excite the sense 
of heat: contrary to cold; fiery {Mewton). 
a. Lustful; lewd {Shttkspeare). 3. Violent; 
furious: dangerous {Qarendon). 4. Ardent; 
vehement; precipitate(Denfia/n). 5. Eager; 
keen in desire {Locke). 6. Piquant; acrid i 
as, hot as mustard. 

HOT-BEDS, in gardening, are made ci¬ 
ther with fresh horse-dung or tanner’s bark ; 
and covered with glasses, to protect tlicm 
from the severity of the wind and wc.i- 
tliei. 

Where horse-dung is employed, dig a 
trench of a length and width proportionable 
to the frames tor which you intend it; and 
if the ground he dry, make it about a foot 
or a foot and a half deep; but if wet, not 
above six inches: then wheel the dung into 
the opening, observing to stir every part pf 
it with a fork, and to place it exactly even 
and smooth on every part of the bed, lay¬ 
ing the bottom part of the heap, which is 
commonly free from litter,'^u^oa the sur¬ 
face of tae bed: and if it he designed for 
a bed to plant out oacumbers to remain 
there, make a hole in the middle of the 
place designed for each lights about ten 
inches over uad six deep, which should be 
filled with good fresh earth, tfat;nsttng ki a 
slick to shew the plnces of the apertures; 
then cover Hie bed all ever with the earth 
that wae t^ea out of the trench, about 
four inches thick, and put it on the frame, 
letting it remain «t Qi^e earth be vrarm, 
which commonly fakes ntaee in three or fonr 
dap alter the bed is made, and 'then the 
DH^ may be plswed mat. if your hid«- 
had bf i^sigiMd for other there need 
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be no apertures made in the dung; but after 
hav lug smoothed the surface with a spade, 
covcp the dung about three or four inches 
thick with good earth, putting onthefiames 
and glasses, as before. In making these 
beds, care must be taken to settle the dung 
close with a fork; and if it be pretty full of 
long litter, it should be trod down equally 
on every pait. During the first week or 
ten days aftci the bed is made, cover the 
glasses but sLghtly in the night, and in the 
day-lime carclutly raise them, to lot out tho 
steam ; but as the heat abates, the covering 
siiould be increased; and as the bed grows 
cold, new hut dung should be added round 
the sides of it. 

Hot-buds made witli tanner's bark, arq, 
however, far preferable; and es|ieciaily for 
all tender exotic plants and tiuits, which 
requiic an even degree of warmth to he 
continued tor several months, which cannot 
be effected with horse-dung. The manner 
of making tliem is as follows: Dig a trench 
about three feet deep, if the ground he 
dry ; but if wet, it must not be above a foot 
deep at inosl, and must be raised two feet 
above the ground. The length must be pro¬ 
portioned to the frames intended to cover 
the bed, but it should never be less than ten 
or twelve feet, and the width not less than 
six. 1'hc trench should be bricked up round 
the sides to the above height of three feet, 
and filled in the spring with fresh tanner’s 
bark, tliat has been latmy drawn out of the 
V at. and has lain in a round heap, for the 
moisture to drain out of it, only three or 
four day.s: as it is put in, gently beat it 
down equally with adang-fork ; butitniusl 
not be trodden, which would prevent its 
heating, by settling it too close: then put 
on the frame, covering it with glasses; and 
in about ten days or a fortnight, it will be¬ 
gin to heat; at which time plunge your pots 
of plants or seeds into it, observing not to 
tread down the bark in so doing. This bed 
will continue three or four months in a good 
temper of heat; and if you stir up the bark 
pretty deep, and mix a load or two of fresh 
bark w ith the old when you find tlie warmth, 
decline, you will preserve its heat two or 
three months longer. Many lay some hot 
horse-dung in the bottom of the trench 
under the bark; hut this ought never tp be 
practised, unless the bed is wanted sooner 
than the bark would heat of itself, and even 
tiien there ought only to be a small quantity 
of dung at the bottom. The frames which 
cover these beds should be proportioned to 
the several plants they are designed to con¬ 
tain; a they be to peotect the ananas or 
pine-apple, the back part should be three 
feet ht^, and the lower part fifteen inches: 
if the bed be intended for taller plants, the 
frame xnqst be made of a deptii proportion¬ 
able to Imeir height; but if it be for sowing 
seede’afoae, the foame need not be above 
foiiHtolh itiithes h^h at the backhand seven in 
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the front; by which mean*, the heat will be 
mnrh greater. 

HOTBRA'INED. «. (Aoi and irain.) Vio¬ 
lent; vehement; furious {Dryden). 

HO'TCH POT. I s. {hache en pochi-, Fr.) 

HO'TCHPOTCH. 1 A mingled hash; a 
mixture (Camden. Bacon.) 

HOTCO'CKLKS. s. (hautes coquilles, Fr.) 
A play in which one covers his ryes, and 
guesses who strikes him (.drbuthnol). 

HOTEL, 1 . French term, anciently signi¬ 
fying a house or dwelling-]ilare; aftciwaids 
used for the palaces or houses of the kmg, 
princes, and great lords. Since the aboli¬ 
tion of monarchy, however, this term has 
been more commonly applied to jiubiic 
buildings, hospitals, &c. In England, the 
word Hotel signifies a large inn oi tempo¬ 
rary lodging-house, ready-luniished. 

HOTHEA'DED. o. (hot and head.) Vehe¬ 
ment; violent; passionate (Atbulhnot), 

HOT-HOUSE. In g.irdeiiing, a building 
formed much upon llie plan, and for the 
same purpose, as a green-houae: but with a 
hot-bed of tan in its centre, instead of tres- 
seis and rows of plants in an ascending se¬ 
nes; and warmed' by a double stoic to a 
considerably gicater extent of heal, which 
should be seldom less than 70 of I'alirenheit, 
and equally maintained. Here are reared 
such exotics as the usual heal of the green¬ 
house is incapable of bringing to perfection; 
and as these are commonly of less height than 
green-house plants, the hot-house itself is 
considerably less lofty. Various methods 
have been lately dei ised for the pin pose of 
wanning both hot-houses and green-houses 
by the heat of the sun alone, or iieaily so : 
but the principles ara for the mostpait so 
operose, or the degree of care requisite so 
considerable, that the usual method of 
warming by Hues, as described in the article 
GaEtsa-aousn, seems upon the whole supe¬ 
rior to any other that has hitherto been jiro- 
posed. 

HO'TLY. ad. (from hot.) 1. With heat; 
not coldly. 8. Violently ; vehemently (iW- 
ney). 3. Lustfully (Dryden). 

HOTMOUT HED. a. (hot ,md mouth.) Head¬ 
strong; ungovernable (Dryden). 

HO'TNESS. s. (fromAo/.J Heat; violence; 
fury. 

HO'TSPUR. s. (hot and spur.) 1. A man 
violent, passionate, precipitate, and heady 
(Burton). S. A kind of pea of speedy growth 
(Mort.) 

HO'TSPDBRED.a. (from hotspur.) Vehe¬ 
ment; raah; heady (I^acham). 

HOTTENTOT CHERRY, in boUmy. See 

CMaiBIXE. 

HOTTFNTOTS (country of the). A large re¬ 
gion inJitiKMith extremity of Africa, extending 
N. ^ beyond 

the of .Orange River, and from that Cape 
m an E.N.|L direetion, -to the mouth of the 
Fish R^er« which parts it from Ca&aria. 
l ties betweeajtbe'tippic of Capricom and 3d R 
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lat. and is boundi ' on the W'., S., and £,, by the 
Atlantic, Suiitliern, and Indian Oceans, and on 
the N. by regions icry little it at ail explored. 
The Coast IS inouutainoiis, and abounds in bays 
and capes. Tbcie arc no consideiable kingdoms 
throughout this large extent ol country, the whole 
being inhabited by different nations or tribes of 
Hottentots, governed by tUfferent honquers, or 
eliiels, who have no fixed residence , living, like 
the Aiabs, m huts or portable houses, and remov¬ 
ing their kraals, or villages, whenever the pus¬ 
tule bcdHucs too bare lor the subsistence ut their 
< attic, and upon the natural oi v lolent death of 
an iiihabitanl. 'I be known nations are the Kocha- 
quan, Siiffuquau, Odiquan, Chirigriquan, Ureatcr 
and Lessei Nuinaquaii, Attaqiian, llessaqiiau, 
Sonqnan, Diiiiquan, Bamaqnau, Gaiirus or 
Hutubjuaii, IlouU'iiiquan, Lhaintover, and llci- 
kom. Tliey no longer conijiose, as fonnerly, 
one nation, uniform in their manners, customs, 
and pursuits. The establishment of tlw Diiteb 
colony was a fatal epoch, whiclLdisunited thoih 
all, and oiuasioncd those differeHces by which 
tliey are at present distiiigiiisbed. In ib.>8, when 
Kiebeek, the surgeon, on Ins return from India, 
opened the eyes of tlie dneetors of Uie company, 
respecting the importance of an establishment at 
the Cape, they wisely thought that sneh an en- 
U rprist could not be belter executed than by the 
genius wliuh had ]ilanned it Iiirnished, there- 
ioie, with ample powers, and being supplied 
with provisions, and every thing that < oiild con¬ 
tribute to the success of the protect, Rieueck soon 
arriv ed at 'I'able Bay. hike an able politieian, 
and a skilful negoeiator, be employed every 
method m his power to sccuie the friendship of 
the Hottentots, and heeoveied with honey the 
edge ot the jioisiined bowl, (iaiued over by pow¬ 
erful alliircnients, these savages, the imliiuited 
masters of all this pait of Alrn a, did not perceive 
how many of their lights, and how much autbo- 
nty, lepose, and happiness, this profanation 
depiived them of Indolent by nature, and little 
addicted to agricnltnie, they were not uneasy 
tliat strangers should sei/e on a small lorner ot 
useless land, which was often nuiiihabitcd. They 
thought that whether a little f.>»thei, or a little 
nearer, it was of no importance wbeie Ibeir flocks, 
the only riches worthy of engaging then atten¬ 
tion, sought for their food, provided they could 
find It. The av aneious policy ot tlie Hutch had 
great hopes from so peaceful a beginning; and 
did nut fad to finish the work, by holding out two 
very seducing alluicmcnts to the Hottentots— 
tobacco and strong liquors. From tliat moment 
these unhappy savages bade adieu to tlieir liberty, 
and to that spirit which mankind inherit from 
nature. Attracted by these two baits, tliey ap¬ 
proached as near as they could to tlie source 
from which they leceived them; whilst the Dutch, 
who for a pipe of tobacco, or a glass of brandy, 
could procure an ox, paid every attention in 
their power to such valuable neighbours. The 
colony insensibly increasing, and acquiring more 
strength, that formidable power which dictated 
laws to^ all this part of Africa, and removed to a 
great distance every thing that attempted to op¬ 
pose its eager ambition, was seen to rise on foun¬ 
dations that could no longer be shaken. The 
fame of its prospenty was soon spread, and drew 
mither every day a number of new settlers. 
It may be easily judged, that, according to the 
usual practice, founded upon a logic whkdi de¬ 
stroys the laws of property, sosaend audio re- 
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tpectabie, the will uf the su anger party wa'? a 
sufficient title for it to extend its possessiou*!. 
'J^c Dutch seized indiscriminately, at several 
times, and even without having occasion toi 
them, on all the lauds which government, or in¬ 
dividuals favoured by government, thought pro¬ 
per, or found convenient. The Hottentots, thus 
confined, presseil, and harassed on all sides, di¬ 
vided themselv'es, and pursued plans entirely 
opposite- Those who were still interested in the 
preservation of their tiuebs, penetrated among 
the mountains towards the nortli and north-east; 
but these were the fewer number. ‘I'he rest, ru¬ 
ined by a few glasses of brandy, and a lew lolls 
of tobacco, impoverished and stripped of every 
thing, did not think of quitting their country, 
but, absolutely renouncing their manueis.as well 
as their ancient and happy condition, ot which 
they have no remembrance at present, they base¬ 
ly sold their services to the whites, who eased 
tliemsclves oi the painful and multqilicd labouis 
requisite on their plantations, by lading them 
upon those unfortunate Hottentots, more and 
more degenerated and corrupted. A tew paltry 
and miserable hordes have indeed established 
themselves, and live as they can, in differeni 
eantoiis of the colony, but they have not even 
the power of choosing their ow'n chief. As they 
are lu the district of government, and under its 
authority, the right of naming him belongs en¬ 
tirely to the gov ei nor. The person whum he 
chooses lepairs to the town, and receives a large 
cane, the knob ot wbieli is copper: alter whu h 
a crescent or gorget, formed ot the same metal, 
upon which IS eiigrav en, in large lettei's, tlicwoid 
capitem, is put round his neck, as a badge of his 
dignity. From that moment liis melancholy 
horde, which for a long tunc has lost its national 
name, assumes that of the n'’w chief who has 
been set over it. They will then say, for e\- 
ample. The horde of captain Kees, &c who be¬ 
comes to the governor a new ercatuie, a new spy, 
and a new slave, and, to his own coimtrymoii, a 
newtyiant. The governor himself is never pei- 
sonally acquainted wiUi those whom he appoints 
It IS generall.v the planter nearest the horde, who 
solicits and determines the nomination for one ot 
his own creatures; because he trusts that a low 
person whom he has in this manner patronized, 
will not be ungrateful, and that he will hare all 
his V assals ready at his service when necessity 
may require. Thus, without any preliminary in¬ 
formation, and even without any regaid to jus¬ 
tice, a helpless and feeble horde aie obliged to 
receive laws from a man often meapablo ot com¬ 
manding tliem; and thus dues the interest of one 
individual prevail over the general good, both in 
grbat and little affairs ; and it is thus that the 
revolutions of a republic, and the puerile elec¬ 
tion of the syndic of a village, proceeding from 
the same principles, arc equal and similar in their 
effects.—Sueh, m general, are the Hottentots 
known under the name of the Hottentots of the 
Cape, or Hottentots of the Colonies; but we 
must not confound with them the savage Hot¬ 
tentots, who, by way of derision, are called the 
Jaekal-Hottentote; and who, £ar removed from 
the arbitrary Dutch government, still preserve in 
the desert which they inhabit all the parity of 
their primitive manners. Among the different 
tribes of Hottentots, the Nassau- wear two or 
three coverings formed of a stdn, and fastened 
abouft iheir b^ies lil» an apron ; the outermost, 
which if the largeit, aMRSuring from seven 


inches to twelve. Tins is frequently adorned 
with glass beads in different fuiuis. All these 
coverings aie well smeared with grease. The 
g-armeni usually worn tor covering tlie men’s 
bodies, H a sheep-skin with the wool. This 
p lissc, 01 kaross, istied forward over the breast. 

II the weather is not cold, they let it haogloosi* 
over their shoulders, in a careless manner; 
when itreathes down to the calves of their legs, 
leaving the lovvei part of the breast, stoniaeb, 
and lore part uf the legs and thighs bare; but 

III rainy and cold weather they wrap it round 
them, so that the fore part of the body likewise 
la in Bonwhmeasure lovei-ed with it, as far as be 
low the knees. '1 hat whiih is used by the womcu 
ioi tlie same purpose, does not differ from those 
Used by the men in any other respect, than that 
the women have a peak to their karosscs, w'hieh 
they turn up, forming witli it a hood or little 
pou( li, witli the hairy side inwards. In Hus they 
cany their little children. The men m general 
wear no peculiar eov ering on Uieir heads. 'I'liosu 
wlio live neaiest to the colonists, wear Kuni- 
peaii hats, slouched all round, or else with one 
side till nod up. The women frcqiientl y go bare¬ 
headed , when they cover tlieir heads, it is 
with a cap in the form of a short truncated cone, 
without any seam, made of some animal’s 
stomach; and as blark,^' soot, mixed up with 
fat, can make it. Over this cap they sometinics 
we,ir another oinaraeut, coiisi-Uug of an oval 
wreath, made ot buffalo’s hide, with the blown 
hail outwards. Both the rims of this wreath (as 
well the hiwcr one on wliicli it rests, as the 
upper one) aie always smooth and even, each 
of them set with a row of small shells, to the 
numher of inoie than thirty, in such a manner, 
that, heinirpluLeJ quite close to each oilier, then 
heautitiil white eiianiei, together with thtir 
mouths, is turned outw.irds. Noithcr the ears 
nor Iinse of Uie llottenots aie adorned with any 
pend.int oi other arnaineuts. The necks of the 
men are bale , but those of the women are daco- 
lated with a strip of undressed leatlier, upon 
which are strung eight or ten shells. Another 
ornament in use with both sexes, is rings on 
tlieir amis and legs. Most of these rings are 
made of thick leather straps, generally cut in 
a circular shape, which, by being beat and held 
over the flic, ai., lendered tough enough to re¬ 
tain the curvature that is given them. It is 
these rings that, according to Sparman, have 
given rise to the almost universally received 
notion, that the Hottentots wrap gulf about 
their legs, m order to eat them occasionally. 
Tlie men wear from one to live or six of these 
rings on their aims, just above their wrist; but 
seldom 0 I their legs. The matrons of a higher 
rank, frequently have a considerable number of 
them Iwth on their arms and legs especially 
tliR latter, so that they are covered with them 
from the feet up to their knees. Tl ese rings are 
of various thickness; being sometimes as thick as 
a goose-quill, and sometimes two or three times 
that size. Now and then they are made of 
pieces of leather forming one entire ring, so 
that the arms and feet must be put through them 
when th# wearer wishes to put them on. Rings 
of iron and copper, and especially of brass, of 
thesiz^of ft goose-qviilly are considered «a more 
genteol and more valuable than those madeof 
leather. They seldom wear auy sHtos. TOe 
Hottentots who live within the boundanes ot the 
Dutch colonies, seldom make us^f any weapons. 
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Here and there, indeed, a man will i'uruiisli him¬ 
self with a javelin, by w'ay ol defeuee against 
the wolves ; thw is t jllcd Anudyai. Their habita¬ 
tions are as simple as their diess, and ecpially 
adapted to the w.indeiiiig jiastoral life they 
lead tn those parts. In tact, they hcarrely 
merit any otlier name tli.iii that of huts; lliuiiglt 
they are suftieiciit lor Uie Hottentot's w.inis and 
desires. Kveiy hut is disposed in the following 
manner: 'I’hey are of a ciieular fonn, resem¬ 
bling a round bee-luve or vault. The giuntid- 
plot IS from eighteen to twenty-four feet in di¬ 
ameter. Ihu highest of them are so low, that 
a niidillc-bi/ed man can scarcely staad upright. 
From tlie situation of their lire-place, wliu h is 
III the oentre, the Hottentots have this aih autngc; 
that when they ait or lie in a circle round the 
Are, the whole company equally enjoy the be- 
nctU of Its warmtli. 1'he door, which Ion, 

IS ttie only place that lets in the hght, and 
at the same time the only .outlet ttiat is leit for 
the smoke. The frame ot this arched roof is 
composed of slender lods, or sprays of tn c<,. 
Tliese rods, being previously bent into a proper 
form, are laid, either whole or picct.d, some 
parallel with each oilui, otliois crosswise; they 
are then strengthened by binding others round 
them, in a eireiildr form, with withies. J.drge 
mats are then laid very neatly over tins hittiee- 
work, so as perfectly to cover thf whole. The 
aperture winch is left for the door, is closed, 
whenever there is occasion for it, with a skin 
fitted to it, or a piece of matting. These mats 
are made of a piece of cane or reed ■ the rei ds, 
being laid parallel to each other, are fastened 
together with sinews or catguts; or else some 
kind of packthread, such as they have had an 
opportunity of prociiniig from Europeans. The 
order or distribution of these huts in a kraal, oi 
clan, is most frequently lu the form ut a cm Ic, 
with the doors inwards ; by this means a kind 
of yard or court is formed, where the cattle are 
kept at night. The milk, as soon as taken from 
the cow, is put to oilier milk which is curdled, 
and IS kept in a leather sack; of tins the hairy 
side, being considered as the cleanest, is turned 
inwards: so that the milk is never drunk while 
it is sweet. Many falsehoods have been related 
of this people, which seem to have originated iii 
the prejudices and misrepresentations of the 
planters, to which Kolben, as well as other tra¬ 
vellers since his time, seem to have given too 
easy faith. Vaillant, who certainly had the best 
opportunities of being acquainted with them, 
frcHtn learning their language and living among 
them, speaks of them with a degree of affection. 
Some authors have said that the families of 
the savages sleep promiscuously in Hie same 
hut; and are neither acquainted with difference 
of age, nor tliat invincible honor which separates 
persona of different sexes connected by blood. The 
savages indeed, conAned to what is strictly neces¬ 
sary, have never thought of preserving, under an 
apparent decency, all the turpitude of unnatu¬ 
ral inclinations; and different apartments for 
brother and sister, mottier and son, are not to 
be found ahumg thesf: but to conclude because 
they have only one habitation, one bed, and 
one mat fo n»ote on, -after the labours of the 
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the men also. lie t' inks that the women of saw 
age nation-, once visited by corrupted F.uropeans, 
and too well acquainted with their jicrverso in¬ 
clinations, prostituU* themselves to all those wbA * 
< hoose to enjoy tlicm, and gratify their t>iste, 
from a diead of the barbarous cruelties which 
the whites me capable of committing.—There is 
something jicculiur in the features of the Hot¬ 
tentot, vihich, in a certain degree, separates 
him from the generality of mankind. His cheek 
bones are exceedingly prominent, so that his 
face being very broad m that part, and the 
jaw-boncs, on the contrary, extremely narrow, 
h's visage continues decreasing even to the 
point of the chin. This confieiiration gives him 
an air of lankncss, which makes Ins head njipear 
very much disproportioned, and too small for 
Ills full and plump body. His Aat nose rises 
scarcely half an incJi at its highest elevation ; 
and hix nostrils, which arc cxuessivelv wide, 
i.ften exceed in height the ridge of his nos«'. 
Kis mouth Is large; and furnished with small 
teeth, Will enamelled, and perfectly white: 
his eyes, very beautiful and open, incline a 
fittlc towards the nose, like those of tlie (!hi- 
ncse: and to the sight and touch his hair 
has 1 he resemblance of wool, it is very slmrt, 
curls naturally, and in colour is as black as 
cbonv If e Inis very little hair, j-'ct he einjilov s 
no hiiijllj'fliu to pull out by the roots part of 
wh.it ho has, but the natural thinness of his 
eye-hrows saves him from this trouble in th.it 
pait. Though he has no heard hut upon the 
iippei lip, below the nose, and at the extremity 
of the chin, he never fails to pluck it out as soon 
.-IS It appears. This gives him an effemmate 
look, which, joined to the natural mildness of 
Ins < liaractcr, destroj s that commanding Aerte- 
uess (‘onimon to all nun m a st.ite of nature, 
and wlueh lias acquired them the proud title of 
kings. With n-gard to proportion of body, a 
Hottentot IS as perfect as if cast in a mould. 
His gait IS graceful and agile ; and all lus mo¬ 
tions, wliioh are easy, seem very different from 
those of the American savages. The women, 
w ith more delicacy of features, exhibit the same 
characteristic marks in their Agure: they are 
equally well made. Their breasts, admirably 
placed, have a most beautiful form, while m the 
bloom of youth: their hands arc small; and 
their feet extremely well shaped, though they 
never wear sandals. The sound of their v oice 
IS soft; and their speech passing through the 
throat, IS not destitute of harmony. When they 
speak, they employ a great many gestures, which 
give power and gracefulness to their arms. TTie 
Hottentots, being naturally timid, are conse¬ 
quently not .at all an enterprising people. 
Their phlegmatic coolness, and their serious 
looks, give them an air of reserve, which they 
never lay aside, even at the most joyful mo¬ 
ments ; wliile, on the contrary, all other black- 
or tawny n^ons give themselves up to plea- 
sute with the liveliest joy, and without any re¬ 
straint. A profound indifference to the affairs of 
life, inclines them very much to inactivity and 
indolence : the keeping of thek flocks, and the 
care of procuring a subsistenoe, am tin only 
objects that wcupy their thoughts, 'lliay never 


dalumi^te umocence, and offer an insult to 
Q^re. soys, he visited more ^au one 

.Mm of savaget, uivays found modesty 
^SMpilNNrva Mtfljigst At wqnum, and amongst 


toHowminang as sportsmen, but Imc r-r- -r 
messed end tormented by hunger. In riiort, 
forgeUingthe pnSt, and bemg under no uneottness 
for the futare,-dwy are stmek only -iviffi the 
present; tsd it is fiui aloneirhich engages their 
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Dttrentiun. They are, howcMcr, tlie best, the 
kindest, and the moirt hoapitabk*, of people. 

• Wioever travels among them may be assured 
of finding food and lodging; and though they 
will leeenc presents, yet they never ask for 
any thing. If the tiavellcr has a long journe 3 '' 
to aceotiiplish, and if they learn liom the in- 
tortnauon he requires, that there are no hopes of 
his soon meeting with other hordes, that which 
he 18 going to qnit siippluMi him with provisions, 
as far as their circumstances will allow, and 
with every thing elic necessary for his continu¬ 
ing his journey, and reaching the place of his 
deslinutiun. Before the arrival of the EuW>- 
peans at tJie Cape, the Hottentots were not ac¬ 
quainted with conmierce, and, perhaps, they 
had no idea even of barter; but, on the ap¬ 
pearance of tobacco and toys, they were soon 
initiated into a part of the mercantile mysteries. 
I'hcse objects, which at first were only agreeable 
novelties, by length of tiine'^lfVe become wants. 
When these articles grow scarce among them, 
tliey art* supplied by the Hottentots of the co¬ 
lonics; for It 18 proper to observei that however 
eager they may be to get such (rifles into their 
possession, they do not take the trouble to go 
one step m starch of them thcmsclxes, but 
choose rather to do without them.—^Thc Hot¬ 
tentots are represented as a miserable and poor 
nation, superstitions, ferocious, indolent, 
and excessively dirty , in a word, they arc 
vilified in every possible manner. That they 
besmear themselves with grease is a fact; but 
then it must be considered that all these sava¬ 
ges, without exception, are excellent swimmers, 
and perhaps the best divers in the world; and 
the practice of bathing, which tliey use several 
times a dav, can leave little power to ointments, 
or even to dust, to sjioil and corrode the skin. 
The continual care and attention bestow-cd by 
the Goiiaquas in particular, on their dress, suf¬ 
ficiently prove that they are fond of cleanliness .* 
all, therefore that can he said is, that it is ill 
understood ; and evep before we proceed so 
far it might be necessary to enquire whether 
they are not obliged to grc.ise themselves in Hus 
manner, either on account of the temperature of 
the climate, or from a want of those resources 
which nature has not pointed out to them. Their 
clothes, indeed, are only the spoils taken from 
savage animals; but they do not neglect, as 
some have pretended, to clean and prepare, these 
' before they employ thc*m for iiialaiig dresses. 
A Hottentot is neither poor nor miserable; be¬ 
cause, his desires never exceeding his knowledge, 
which U very limited, he never feels the spur of 
necessity. The language, notwithstanding its 
singularity, and the difSciiUy of pronouncing 
it, IS, however, to be acquired by an European : 
according to M. Vaillant, it is more difficult to 
a Frenchman than to a Dutchman or German.— 
There is a species of Hottentots, who have got 
the name of Boshies-men, from dwelling m 
woody ur mountamouf places. 'Jhese, particu¬ 
larly such at live towinthi the north-east, are 
direct enmtci to the pastoral life. Tl^y subsist 
by hunting and plunder, ai^ never keep any 
animal alive for the spaed of one night By 
these means they render themselves odious to the 

S ' nters, and are pursued and exterminated 
e wild beasts; or taken alive, and made slaves 
of.—The animals this cp a i tt r y are nestfly 
similar to those of the ether parts of AMca. 
Ute quadrupeds are Hke lien, dephant, 
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Inppopofatnus, buffalo, the doublc-hornrd rhino- 
eeios, panther, girafl®, or camelopaidalis, elk, 
..iiteinpc, springbak, and gar.cl. 

HOTTO'MA. Feidhcr-foU,_ In bolauy 
a genus of the class pentandria, order ino- 
no»;yuia. Coral saiver-shaped; stamens in¬ 
serted 111 the throat, opposite the lobes; 
capsule one-cellcd; stigma globular; calyx 
live>parted. Four species: three, natives 
of India; one, H. palustris, with pedunclcd 
flowers in whorls, common to the marshes 
of our owrt country. 

HOUBUAKEl^ (Arnold), a Dutch painter, 
bom at Oort, ii i fitfO. He also applied to 
liteiaturc, particularly to poetry, convinced 
of the advantage which he should thereby 
acquire in the line of his profession. Ho 
wrote the Lives of the Flemish ramlers, 
printed in I7fi4, luS vols. folio. 

yOUDAIN, a town of France, in the 
department of the Straits of Calais. Lat. 
50. 39 N. Long. 2. 34 E. 

HOVE, the preterit of heav(h 

MOVEDON (Roger de), an English histo¬ 
rian in the time of Henry II. He was a 
native of Vork, and was at the same time 
an ecclesiastic and a lawyer, twv professions 
then commonly united in tlie same person. 
His Annals of EngUidi History commence at 
tSl, and end wiUi the third year of John. 
They were printed at London in 1595, and 
at Frankforb in 1601. 

HO'YEL. s. (diniiiiutivc of house, 
Saxon.) 1. A shed open on the sides and 
covered over head ('/asser). S. A mean 
habitation; a cottage (/fay). 

Te Ho'van. ti. a. (from the noun>) To 
shelter in a hovel (Skalcyteare). 

HOVELLlNCr, in architecture, is a me¬ 
thod of working up the sides of a chimney, 
and covering the top with tiles or bricks, 
set up in apyratnidical form, so that the 
smoke may escape below the current, when 
the wind makes over the chimney, or 
against any one side of iL 

1IOVEN. part.pass, (fromheotie.) Raised; 
swelled; tumefied {Tuater). 

HOVENIA, in botany, a genns of the 
class pentandria, order mono^ynia. Calyx 
five-parted; corol ftve-petalled; stigmas 
three; capiale three-celfcd, three-valved; 
the cells one**8eeded. One species; a Japan 
tree, with coymbed, teminu, axillary flow¬ 
ers,and thick, fleshy, sweet peduncles, which 
are eaten by Ae Japuieie. 

To HO'VER. V. n. {hovio, to hang over, 
Wdsh.) It To hang in the air overhead, 
without flying oflT one way or other (Prior). 
S. To stand in suspense or expectation 
(■%!.). fl. To wander iHidut one place (.JJ- 
ditoH). 

liOHOH, s, (box, Saxon.) 1. The lower 
part of the thigh (JSirfras). *•(*««, Freuch.) 
An adss a hoe (SHlHug.). 

To fiOOGH, V. «. (from the noun). 
1. To hamstring ; to disable by C«tti»ig 
the skiews of the ham (Joshuafi S« To cut 
up iHih u hough or hoet 
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TTouc.li (John), an excellent English bishop, 
was born in Middlesex, in 1650. After go¬ 
ing through his »chool>education, he was 
removed to Magdalen college, Oxford, of 
which, in 1675, no was elected fellow. In 
1681, he accompanied the duke of Ormond 
to Ireland, from whence he returned to 
England the year following, and in 168.> was 
made prebend of Worcester, lu 1687, he 
was chosen by the fellows president of M.ig- 
daleii college; from which he was removed 
by the ecclesiastical commissioners, and 
Parker, bishop of Oxfoid, put in his place. 
At the Revolution, however, the college re¬ 
covered its rights, and Hough Ins picsi- 
dentship. In 1690, he was mad ■ bishop of 
Oxford, from whene-e, in 1699, he was trans¬ 
lated to tiitchiield and Coventry. On the 
death of Dr. Tenison he was offered the 
primacy, but declined it. However, in 1717, 
he accepted the sec of Worcester, which he 
held to his death in 17-18. He was a very 
munificent prelate, and expended on his 
episcopal palaces at least 70001. 

Hough, bony, among fariiers, a term 
formerly used to signify an enlargenient of 
the cap of a horse’s hock ; whether it were 
only a thickening of the integument, gene¬ 
rally termed a callosity, or an ossification 
just below it. The phrase, however, is now 
become obsolete; and is expressed by blood 
spavin, bone spavin, or curb, as the case 
may happen to be. 

ItOULET.s. The vulgar name for an owl. 

HOULSWORTHY. Se«» IIocdswobtiiy. 
-dlOULT. s. (bole, Saxon.) A small wood. 

HOUND, bee Canis, and Hunting. 

Hounds for the chase, among sports¬ 
men; are of four descriptions; Stag-hounds, 
Eox-hounds, Hamers,and Beagles: much 
concerning which will be found undci these 
srticies separately, so far as relates to sepa¬ 
rate training or design. What we shall 
here chiefly observe will relate to them ge¬ 
nerally, and embrace the whole. There are 
necessary points then in the shape of a 
hound, of whatever description, which ought 
always to be attended lo; for if he be not 
of a perfect symmetry, he will neither run 
- fast, nor bear much work : he has much to 
undergo, and should have stren^h propnr- 
tionea to it. Let his legs be as straight as 
arrows; his feet round, and not too large; 
his shoulders back; bi> breast rather wide 
than narrow; his chestdeep; his back broad; 
Jiishead small; broad;.his neck thin; his 
tail thick and brushy; and if he carry it well, 
so much the better. 

Next to the consideration of individual 
symmetry, should follow a corresponding 
nniformity of the whole. A pack, to be 
hastdsoote, should vary little or not at aQ in 
iieigjity;f>» have a pleasing aflhiity to each 
othhr ib colourt to he good, they should 
^nm well together; and the pitch of their 
Jwnes should ^ in unison, without a sin- 
: jjw bote 0 ^ discord. Whes sufficient time 
£il been em|doyed ib forming a pack of 
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hounds, liicy can never be considered in a ’ 
stale of excellence, unless they go as if they ^ 
were in harness; that is, when they are ‘ 
lun- ig breast-high, iin!cs.s they run nearly 
all abreast or, in other words, when clear 
of coieit, and crossing a country, unless the 
wliiile pack might nearly he covered with a 
sheet. 

Nothing IS a greater disgrace to the 
master, the huntsman, or the pack, than to 
see a parcel of straggling tail hounds, labour¬ 
ing in vain; except to behold a poor toi- 
tiiied leading hound loaded with a leaden 
necklace, to restrain his speed, and depress 
the inslinctise impulse of his nature in order 
to bring him upon a level with those who 
are not his equals. This is a truly unsnorls- 
inan-like stretch of authonl}, very closely , 
hordeiiiig upon cruelty. Houndi of either 
description had betlei lie parted with, than 
suflered to encounter such a morliiicnfion; 
and both e.viU will be the less likely lo hap¬ 
pen, the more moderate the number admit¬ 
ted lo the held. Tlie taking out too many 
hounds iv a Ireqiient error, always produc¬ 
tive of trouble, and sometimes of a most 
vexatious diminution of sport, as well as of 
incessant worry to the exhausted whipper- 

III. 

Hounds diflVr much in their properties, 
acroiding to the crosses in their blood. 
The delight of the old southern hound is to 
dwell upon the scent; the exlalic eagerness 
of the harrier or north country beagle is to 
press it before him. When lionnds of the 
former breed come to a faull, and can carry 
the scent no farlhei, they stick their noses 
to the ground as close together as a swarm 
of bees, making few or ho elForts of their 
own, unless lifted along by the helping hand 
and encouraging \oi«c of the huntsman. 
The dash of the latter is iuslanlaneous and 
indefatigable; they make their cast in dif¬ 
ferent directions, without a moment’s pause, 
aud each becomes a rival of every other. 

Opposite as these two kinds of chases must 
necessarily be, each has its votaries. The 
sedate, the aged, and infirm, give a constant 
preference to the southern hound ; but to 
those in the health and pride of manhood, 
who enjoy the obstacles, and surmount the 
difficulties, of crossing a country, fleet 
hounds wilt always offer a superior attrac¬ 
tion. Yet the mischief is, that we have 
carried the point of speed too far of late 
years, not merely in harriers but even in 
fox-hounds. Hence, in the earlier part of 
the season, half the hares found are run up 
to on the first view; and even after Christ¬ 
mas, when they are supposed to get strong, 
average chases do not exceed from twenty 
minutes to half an hour; while the fox 
chatfe itielf is contracted in proportion. 

The lijpring months are the best in which 
puppies can be produced; they have then 
the whole summer to grow in. Antecedentiy 
to copulation, much attentionshouldbepua 
to the shape, size, colour, disposition, and 
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(|Ua1ificalioii, of both the <log ancl bitch iiu 
tenilcil lo breed from. The sportsman 
ithould on no account breed from a doe 
that i'g not stout, tliat is nut tcnder>noM‘(r, 
or that IS either a babbler or a skirter. 11 
is the judicious cross, howe\cr, tiiat makes 
the pack complete. The faults and impei- 
fections in one breed, may be rectified in an¬ 
other; and if this be properly attended to, 
no reason can be suggested, why the breed¬ 
ing of hounds may not improve, till im¬ 
provement can go no further. 

The dog and bitch employed should be 
strong and healthy: old dogs should never 
be put to old bitches; and good whelps 
should never be put to bad walks: stinted 
in their earliest giowth, by a waul of pro¬ 
per nutriment, tlic frame becomes iin- 
iioverished, the loins weak.^and they are the 
less able to encounter that terrible foe, the 
distemper, whenever it may make its at¬ 
tack. Various are the opinions respecting 
the number of hounds it may be necessary 
to keep in kennel during the hunting sea¬ 
son; this, however, should seem to be best 
regulated by the kind of eouiitry they have 
to hunt, as one sort ot soil may tire or lame 
hounds miirh moi c than another: slippery, 
marly clay, will do the one; the roiling 
flints of Surry, Oxfordshire, or Hampshire, 
never tail to do the other. Those who are 
prudent, will never take more than from 
twenty to five-and-twenty couple to the 
tield: to exceed which, would not only be 
rather unfair, but probably do more harm 
than good. The number iieressary to be 
taken, however, is not so material a matter 
of consideration, as the conjunctive qualifl- 
ealions of the hounds when in the field; 
tliirty-fivc couple of settled, steady, season¬ 
ed hounds, will admijt of hunting three (oc¬ 
casionally four) days a week. 

Kvery* kennel should have a proper an¬ 
nual supply of young hounds; if this be 
iiegli'ctcil tor two or three seasons, the pack 
will soon be overloaded with old hounds, 
and fall into an irretrievable decay. Indus¬ 
trious, hard-working hounds, seldom con¬ 
tinue in full vigour and speed longer than 
live or six seasons; though there arc not 
wauling instances of their having led tlie 
pack tor eight or nine years. From eight 
to' twelve couple of young hounds, bred an¬ 
nually, will sufficiently supply an establish¬ 
ment not exceeding forty couple; but it is 
always best to have a reserve of a few 
couple more than are want^, m case of ac¬ 
cident. 

The chief diseases to which hounds are 
subject are madness, distemper, and mange; 
for which see the articles Mangk, Oistbk- 
rxn, Kabibi, and RvDiiorBoBiA. 

HonNo-Fi8a,mich^yology. SeeSQUALos. 

Houno’s-toboux, in botany. See Cvno- 
01.0 ss. 

Tu Houhd. », a, (from the noun.) 1. To 
set on the chase {BranUutt), 2. To hunt; 
to pursue (h’Bttrimge), 
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tlOUN.SLOW, a town in Middlesex, with 
.1 market on Thursdays. It is situated on 
ti.e edge of a heath of the same name, on 
which are some powder-mills, on a branch 
of tile river Coin. Hounslow is ten miles 
W. by S. ol London. 

HOU F. *. (iipupa, Lat.) Thepee-wit (Ains.) 

HO' -QIJAMJ, a province of China, oc¬ 
cupying nearly the centre of the empire: 
the river Yaiig-lsekiang traverses it from 
west lo east; and divicies it into two pails, 
the northtni and southern. This province 
(the greater part of which is level, and wa¬ 
tered by lakes, canals, and rivers) is cele¬ 
brated for its fertility: the Chinc.se call it 
the store-house of the empire; and it is a 
roriimon saying among them, that “ the 
abundance of Kiang-sl could furnish all 
China with a breakfast; but (he pioviuce of 
Iloii-quang alone could supply enough to 
maintain ail its inhabitants.” Some princes 
of the race of Hoiig-vou formcily resided 
in this province; hut that family was en¬ 
tirely destroyed by the Tartars when they 
coni|i]ered China. 

HOtfK, in chronology, an aliquot part of 
a'liatural day, usually a24th, but sometimes 
a 12th. The origin of the word kora, or 
uf-i, is, according to some authors, from a 
surname of the sun, the father of hours, 
whom the Egyptians call IJorm. Others 
derive it from the Greek lo terminate, 
duHnguUh, &c. An hour, with us, is a 
measure or quantity oi tune, equal to a24tii 
part of the naturnl day, or nycthemeron; 
or the duration of the 24th part of the 
earth’s diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of 
the equator answer lo an hour; though not 
precisely, but near enough for common use. 
It is divided into 60 minutes; tbe minute 
into 60 seconds, &c. The division of the 
day into hours is veiw ancient: at is shewn 
by Kircher, Oedipt. Mggpt. tom. ii. partii. 
class vii. f.8. though the passages he quotes 
from Scripture do not prove it. The most 
ancient hour is that of the 12th part of the 
day. Herodotus, lib. ii. observes that the 
Greeks learned from the Egyptians, among 
other things, the method or dividing the 
day into twelve parts. The astronomers of 
Catbaya, &c. bishop Beveridge observes, 
still retain this division. 

Hovrs, Jewish, or Ancient, are twelfth 
parts of the artifleial day, or of the night. 
Hence, as it is only at the time of the equi¬ 
noxes that the artificial day is equal to the 
night, it is then only that the hours of the 
day are equal to those of the night, or to 
the 24th part of Hie natural day. From 
the vernal to tlie autumnal eeninox, the 
hours of the day exceed tbo-ie of the night; 
but during the interval between the autumn¬ 
al and vernal equinoxes, the hours of the 
night are longer than those of the day. It 
is, therefore, manifest, that when it is IMo, 
thetMrd hour was idjoutm'isif in the morning, 
and the about three in the aftmioon, 
this it not to be understood m ngorouilj' 
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rsact. The thtni bout was Uic middle time 
between sun-riting and noon i which, if the 
sun ro»e atjSw, was half an after eight; 
if ataevm, waa half an hour after nine, &c. 
The cbhrf* hours of prajer ^ere the third 
end the ninth; at which seasons, the mom* 
ing and eTcning sacrifices were offered, aud 
incense burnt on the golden altar. Joseph. 

' Antiq. Jud. lib. xiv. cap. 4. (at. 8.) ^ 3. 

The following Table exhibits the time of 
the sun*risiag and setting, and the length of 
the Jewish hour, both of day and night; 
as calculated for abont the middle of every 
Jewish month, and the latitude of Jeru¬ 
salem t 


!fa«ies of the 
Months. 

Sun 

rises. 

Cun 

sets. 

Length of the 
Hour 

of day. 

of night 


h. 

m. 

h. 

m. 

h. 

in. 

h. 

m. 

Nisan, or 7 
Abib, j 

3 

46 

6 

14 

1 


0 

38 

IJar, orZif, - 

& 

80 

6 

40 

1 

7 

0 

5.3 

8ivan, - 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

10 

0 

.50 

Thamuz, - - 

4 

56 

7 

4 

1 

11 

0 

40 

Ah, • J - 

5 

10 

6 

50 

1 

8 

0 

68 

Elul, . * - 

3 

36 

6 

84 

1 

4 

0 

56 

Tisri, or ? 
Sthauhn, } 

6 

6 

3 

34 

0 

39 

1 

1 

Mardiewan 7 
or Bit?, $ 

6 

34 

5 

86 

0 

34 

1 

6 

Chislen, - - 

S 

35 

5 

J 

0 

’51 

1 

9 

Tebeth, • - 

T 

0 

5 

0 

0 

30 

1 

10 

^bat, > • 

6 

48 

3 

18 

0 

53 

1 

7 

Adar, • - - 

6 

16 

5 

44 

0 

57 

1 

3 


Hqqbs, nonruTaar, in astrdogy, are, like 
^he Jewish hours, 18th parts of tine artificial 
day or night. The swtrologers pretend that 
a fresh planet cones to pi^oipinate every 
hour; that the day takes its dmiomi- 
natfon, from that whico predominates the 
hour thereof; as Monday, from the 
niooji; &c. 

.. Houa-Ciaenaiv are great chicles, meeting 
iptWpolet of the globe, and crossing the 
eamitor at right angles. They are drawn 
through every ibth iWrce of theeguinoc* 
tial or eguator, each answering to an 
hour*. 

MiHsarGiJiss, a popular kind of chrono- 
tM^s.oKelq^dra, serving to measure time 
by, thf Tencent or runnUig of sand, water, 
du, rml «f ene.glMB Tone) into another. 




% dials VO lines whidt 
the piaae of 
sevffimt iii)i«es of the hoitfH, 

ANie«) Haf^tening »r 
hfiHt* ftevwhV eftweepiSted 
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Ho’unrv. ad. Every hour; frequently 
(Dryden). . . 

IIO'URPLATE. r. (hour andpfelc.) The* 
dial; the plate on which the hours, pointed 
by the hand of a clock, are inscribed. 
(Locke). 

HOUsiE, habitation; a place buiH with 
conveniences to live in; or a building 
wherein to shelter a man’s person and 
goods from the inclemencies of the weather, 
and the injuries of Ul-disposed peiwons. 

We say a brick house, a stone bouse, a 
house of two stories, of three stories, a 
manor house, a farm house, &c. 

Amongst the Jews, Greeks, taii Romans, 
houses were flat at top, so that persons 
might walk upon them; and usually had 
stairs on the outside, by which they might ^ 
ascend and descend without coming into the 
house- Each house, in fact, was so laid out, 

that it inclomd a quadrangular area or court. 
This court was exposed to the weather, and, 
being open to the sky, gave light to the 
house. This was the place where company 
svas received, and for that purpose it was 
strewed with mats or carpets for thoir bet¬ 
ter accommodation. It was paved with 
marble or other materials, according to the 
owner’s ability, and provided with an um¬ 
brella of vellum to shelter them from the 
heat and inclemencies of the weather. This 
part of their houses, called by 4Jie Romans 
implmium, or eava mdium, was pros ided 
with channels to carry oft' the water into 
the common sewers, The top of the house 
was level, and covered with a strong plas¬ 
ter by way of terraci^ Hither, especially 
amongst the Jews, it was customary to re¬ 
tire for meditation, private converse, devo¬ 
tion, or the eqjoymcnt of the evening 
breezes. .... 

The Grecian houses were usually divided 
into two parts, in which the men and wo¬ 
men bad distinct mansions assigned them. 
That assigned to the men was towards the 
gate, an<f called AviptuvJi;,, the apartment of 
the women was the farthest part of the 
house, and called Tumamilt;. Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans, supposed thoir houses to be 
polluted by dead bodies, and to stand in 
need of purification. 

A house should not he too low-seated, 
since this preelu^ the conveme^ of cet- 
lars. If you cannot avoid buildii^^ on low 
grounds, set the first floor above the ground 
the higher, to lopj^y what you want to 
sink in your cellar in the ground; for in 
such low and moist grounds, it conduces 
much to dm dryness and healtbiBecs of the 
air to have cellars under the bouse, so that 
tte floors bo good, ai^ doled undecnoaUi. 
Hooses buiH too high, inaiMee obvioimh* 
the arkeiii, and hot weQ defimded by bw 
or h^i»foqhi(o >oOFe jnatefiad* fo huud 
thenoL ,apd aaire also of reparationa' to 
ntoNtiihtiuMBf dhdihoi aro 
modtowf to that hthaUiUts ■» nelovof* 
hulk hemeiqi wluch wj he ereded d ». 
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much cftiiiin* ratr, and also as complete and 
beautiful as the other. 

In buildings or houses not above two 
stories with the ground^room, and not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty feet to the raison-place, and 
upon a good foundation, the length ''f two 
bricks, or eighteen inches, for the heading 
course, will be suSkient for ttie pound 
work of any common structure; and six or 
seven courses above tlie earth to a water- 
table, where the thickness of the walls is 
abated, or taken in, on either side, the thick¬ 
ness of a brick, namely, two inches and a 
quarter. 

For large and high houses, or buildings 
of three, four, or live stories with the gar¬ 
rets, the walls of such edifices ought to be 
from the foundation to the first water-table 
three heading-courses o{„hrick, or twenty- 
eight inches at least t and at every story a 
water-table, or taking in on the inside for 
the summers, girdeis, and joints, to rest 
u^inn, laid into the middle, or one quarter 
01 tite wall at least, for the better bond. 
But as for the innermost or partition widl, a 
hail brick will be siitficienily thick ; and for 
the upper stories, nine iiicncs, or a brick- 
leng^th, will suffice. 

There are four different rates into which 
the ]>roportions of houses in town are di¬ 
vided or classed by the legislature. The 
first rate, or houses of the largest size, are 
such as exceed nine squares of building} 
those of the second rate are from five to 
nine squares r those of the third from three 
and a naif to five squares; and of the fourth, 
not exceeding three squares and a half. 
Their height m regulated in like manner, and 
the thickness of their walls and chimneys. 
With such restrictions the architect must 
oltcn proceed under great diradvantages, 
and must occasionally call forUi the good 
quality of docility recommended by Vitru¬ 
vius. 

We cannot multiply rules for the differ¬ 
ent parts of a bouse; since these must be 
modified by a variety of circumstances,' in 
which the skill auid judgment of the archi¬ 
tect must direct: but we shall conclude 
this article with expressing a wish that 
contrivers of buildings womd avail them¬ 
selves more of an hnpertant modern disco- 
vdry in natund hiidmry, vie, the superior 
levity of iiffeetions and unwhoksome air. 
The upper sashes inmost houses are too fre¬ 
quently immoveable t la consequence of 
which, no part of the f^{ air above the 
level the lowest raB of the other nuihes’ 
greatest rise ea^ eseajpe by the window; 
and if it escapes by me doora, it is generally 
for want of a veat m tiSe highest part of 
the roof, mer^ to hmtiulkto in tite uptor 
story of the house, and kdd to the infiec^t 

whi^the great; (faaaitiiieahf dd litnitb^ 

usugMy stored up tiiacp tbemseltof 

too a|4 to create. '^iMs admi* 

tage to be ospected frototoflrvomiu ui thh 
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measure lo^i whereas, were the upper 
sashes con^riyied so as to draw down, aU the 
air might be easily changed, aud that al¬ 
most insensibly, bp lettiOg them down an 
inch or two. Nay, tlm upper sash aiight be 
often let down entirely, with loss daugcr or. 
inconvenience from ^dr than the lower 
thrown up the tenth part of an inch; though 
the doing of the former ertodd be iufinitdy 
the most beneficial. It is porlM^ enthis 
principle that we are to aeeikNd> for the 
good health enjoyed by the poor who live 
crowded in damp c^rs, and often with 
great numbers of rabbits, poultry, mmI even 
swine, about them. These cellars are open 
to tile street, with doors reaching from the 
floor to the very ceiling, but never so close 
at bottom or at top as to prevent a free ctr- 
eulation of air; in consequence of which, 
that all-vivified fluid, as nst as it is spoiled 
by psuising through the lungs of the inhabit¬ 
ants aud their stock, or is infected by their 
insensible perspiration, exermnents, &c, is 
driven out, and replaced by the fresh 
air. 

House is used for one of the estates 
of the kingdom of Britaia assembled in par¬ 
liament. Thus we say, the bouse of lords, 
the house of commons, &c. See PEuns, 
Commons, &c. 

Hodsb is also used for a noble family, or 
a race of illustrious persons issued from the 
same stock. In this sense we say, Hie house or 
family of the Stuarts, of the Bourbons, &e. 

Heuis, in astrok^y, denotes the twelfth 

{ art of the heavens. The division of the 
eavens into houses, is founded upon the 
pretended influeace of the stars, when 
meeting in them, on aU sublimary bodies. 
These influences are suppesed to be good or 
bad; and to each of these hemses particular 
virtues are assigned, on which asteologers 
prepare and form a judgment of their horo¬ 
scopes. The horixeuiim meiidiati are two 
circles of celestial bouses, which divide'tho 
heavens into four eqiuil purto, each con¬ 
taining t^ree housi^ six of which are above 
the horizon and six bdowiti and six of 
these are,called eastern and six wostera 
houses. 

Cswttrji-Hoosn is the viUa of the ancient 
Romans (see Vii.i.A)t, the ftn'ola of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, the eloserif and 
amine of the French, aud the v^jfne of the 
Italians, t. It ought alvrays to have wood 
and water near it; these being the principal 
beauties a rand loat- Tim trees make a 
far better defence than hiMb; as they yield 
a Goottng and henithy ak* shade (hnrlttf the 
heat of summer, ana much break the 
sevoritiendf Hie aduter osason. e. It should 
not hdsiiuated too bir, on aecount of tlto 
moutt^ pf toe tor t eetoontiwetharlimif 
todto tom on plnoes exposed to the ttoed 
atounitototetoiMienia repair. 

ff i^UBsu e .». .(from the ueum) *; To 
barhtoto} to admit to resided 
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1!. f 0 HiteV to k«ei^ ond«r » rwrf 

(Eee^ , V . 

TV 1^1*. «. n. \. To take shtlteT} to 

koeo^fiSbodo^ toteaVde (Skaftspew’®)* 2. To 
\ivit ao aatrological station in the heavens 
(Drjfden). 

7<!e>HovsE. See Ice. 

Hovsb, laaw, or Ml, is a place where the 
officers and magistrates of a town or city 
hold their meetings, for the due administra- 
tionof their laws and policy. See Hall, and 
Guild. 

House, tcsrfc. See WoRS*novsE and 
BniDEWELL. 

Hoose of Correction is for the punishing 
of idle and disorderly iiersons, parents of 
bastard children, beggars, servants running 
away, trespassers, rogues, vagabonds, &c. 
Poor persons nfbsing to work, arc there 
to be whipped, ahd set to work and labour; 
and any j^rson who lives extravagantly, 
having no visible way to support himself, 
may be sent to the house of correction. 

House and ffindow TVar, a branch of the 
king’s extraordinary revenue. Tables of the 
dimrent rates o/sluty upon houses and win¬ 
dows are givep in Kearslcy’s Tax Tables, 
published tai^allyt to these we refer for 
minutie. The clauses relative to the house- 
tax are, 1. That offices, yards, gardens, 
Coacbhiouses, brew-houses, wood-houses, 
wash-houses, &c. provided they all slwd 
within the compass of one acre, belonging 
to the dwelling'Vouse, must be valued with 
the dwelling house, and V liable to the 
same duties. 8. Shops and warehouses are 
also liable, if attached to the dwelling- 
house; ekeept those of wharfingers. 3. No 
warehouse that is a distinct building is li¬ 
able. 4. No house to be deemed occupied, 
when one person is only left in charge of 
it. 5. Where homses tjte let in tenements, 
the landlord must pay the duty. 6. Hdls 
and offices that pay other taxes are liable 
to this. t. Fantt-honses used only for 
htisbandry, finder IQl. per annmn, are not 
diargeable; nor bouses for' the recep¬ 
tion of the poor, or if not occupied by the 
owneC or rented by w tenant. 19 Geo, S> 
c. 15. 

HtFVSSBREAKER. s.(touse andbreek). 
Burglar; one who makes his way into houses 
toitmU (L’Estrai^e). 

HOUSE-BREAKING, or ROBBiac, is the 
breaking into and robbing a house in the 
day4h^ t the' same crime being termed 
bur^itv whefidone by night: bow are fe¬ 
lony irlHliWftbenefit of clergy. 

{koiiie and dog). A mastiff 
ald thwhouse. {.ddMeon). 
lOiiD. f. (tOsm and 1. A 
' tofeldM' 9., Family 

a mab^peffient (SkakspeByw). 
1.1£ it Ubi te^mamterofanadi^ye, 
’In signff^e«Mitwf iM^ongb^ the final* 
\ iotmdUMti 

(fi’om hatuekeli). 
tt of a family {JlfsMhew). 
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HO'USEROLDSTUEP, s* Ootaekold and 
hurnilure ofaboBse; utensils conve¬ 
nient for a family (L'Estrange). 

HO'USEKEEPER .». (home and keep). 1. 
Householder; master of a famity (/.oeke), 
8. One who lives in plenty {frotton). 3. 
One who lives much at home. (Jihak*.). 4. 
A woman servant that has care of a family, 
and superintends the servants. {Swfl). 6. A 
housedog; not in use (Hhakspeare). 

HO'USEKEEPING. a. {house and keep). 
Domestic ; useful to a family. (Carew). 

Ho'csekeepiwo. ». Hospitality; liberal 
aud plentiful table. {Prior). 

HO'USEL. s. {hunsel. Gothic, a sacrifice). 
The holy eucharist: obsolete. 

To Ho'usbl, V. a. (from the noun). To 
give or receive the eucharist: obsolete. 

HOUSE-LEEK.See Sempervivom. 

-- lesser. See Seuum. 

Ho'useleek. s, {house and leek). A 
plant. 

HO'USELESS. a. (from honse). Wanting 
abode, wanting habitation {/Vesl). 

HOUSEMAID, s. {house and maid). A 
maid employed to keep the house clean 
{Smifl). 

HOUSEMAN (Cornelius), -a painter, born 
at Antwerp m 1648. He settled at Mechlin, 
where he acquired great reputation as an 
artist. He excelled m painting landscapes 
enriched with the figures of animals and 

S lants, executed in a bcautitul manner. He 
iedinnst. 

HO'USEROOM. s. {house and room). Place 
in a bouse {Dryden). 

HO'USEM’ARMING.y. {house and warm). 
A feast or merrymaking upon going into a 
now house. 

HO'USEWIFE. s. house and wife). 1. The 
mistress of a family {Pope). 8. A female 
economist (Spenser). S. One skilled in 
female bus’mess. {jiddison). 

HO'DSEWIFELY. ad. (from housewife). 
With tlie economy of a careful woman. 

HO'USEWIFEUY. a. (from housewife). 
Skifled in the acts becoming a housewife. 

Ho'vsEwiFsaY. s. (miin housewife). 
1. Domestic or female business; manage* 
ment becoming the mistress of a lamiiy. 
(Cbnpmaii). 8. Bemdie economy. {Taylor). 
TlO'USiNG. s. (from house)'. 

1 .Quantity of inhabited buildii%><GniimO 
8. (from kousesms, French). Cloth origi 
naliy used to keep .off dirt, now added ti 
saddles at omameiRs. 

Hodsimb, among bricklayers, a tern 
used for a brick which is warped, or is cas 
crooked or hollow in burning; in badh i 
case they say, it is housing. 

Hoenan, in the mannge, a eoverinj 
lidd even tiheiad^ofa horse to paeserve i 
f)rom1nJ|«try. 

> Hoeunoe^ militury, are oraamental covm 
ingSfappwbisBti^ to. offices of caval»^ i 
gNtofiH; ^aal even to the privates of th 
Ikif *a hon«gin»^ They vumsUy consi) 
of scariet tracings adornw wiUi gold lao 
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, fringe, and some i>art of fho iiuignia of the 
f crown. They a<o fiislened to the hinder 
* part of the Middle, and mepended from the 
loins, to as to CQirer the danks, luid a por¬ 
tion of the hiti^kquarlert on each side. Ge¬ 
neral and fidd officers have their housings 
commonly .made of lions’, tigers’, or leo¬ 
pards’skins, giving additional magnificence 
to the grandeur of the military charger. 

HO'USLING. «. (from hoMf.) Provided 
for entertainment at first entrance into a 
house; housewarming (Spenser). 

HOUSS. s. (from houseaux, Fr.) Housings. 

HOUS’TO'NIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia; corol 
one-petalled, funnel-form; capsule two- 
cellra, two-seeded, superior. I'our smcics, 
American shrubs, chiefly with scarlet or 
deep-red flowers. *•>-* 

HOU-rCHBOU-FOU, a city of China, in 
the province of Tcht>-kiang. It is a city of 
the first class; and is situated on a lake, 
from whence it takes its name. The quan¬ 
tity of silk manufactured here is almost in¬ 
credible. To give some idea of it, we shall 
only say, that the tribute paid fay a city under 
its jurisdiction, named-7Wsln-A«e}f, amounts 
to more than 500,000 ounces of silver. Its 
district contains seven cities. Lat. SO. 35 N. 
Long.119. 45 E. 

HOUTHOYNIA, in botany, a genns of the 
class heptandria ; order monogynia. Spatfae 
four-leaved ; spadix covered wiUi florets; 
c^yxless; corollcss : capsule uncertain. One 
species, a polygonous herb of Japan. 

HOW. ad. (Ku, Saxon). I. To what de¬ 
gree (Bitple). 2. In what manner (L'Eslrange). 

5. For what reason; from what cause 
(Shakspeare). 4. By what means (Bocan). 

6 . In what state. (JJrpden). 6 . It is used in 
a sense marking proportion or correspon¬ 
dence : by how much a mats U wUet, by so 
much he should be better. (Hayward). 1. It 
is much used in exclamation : and then he 
-talked, ye gods, how he would talk I 

HOWARD (Henry), cart of Surry, a sol¬ 
dier mid poet, the son and grandson of two 
lord-treasurers, dukes of Norfolk, was born 
prdbably aboutyear 1620, and educated 
in Windsor Caatib, with young Fitzroy, earl 
of Richmond, natural son to king Henry 
V,1II. Wood any*, from tradition, that he 
wasiometitne 'S atndent at Cardinal college, 
Oxford. In his youth he became enamoured 
cif the '^r Geraldine, whom his sonnets have 
dmmortaltaed. He fdl a victim, as our 
English history relates, to the jealousy of the 
Seymofirs,‘who,bei^g vividsof the Norfolk 
family, and in favaatr with king Henry VIII. 
accum him of aspiring to the crown. Surry, 
-and his faither Hm ddke of Norfolk, were 
-committed totl»eTbwar,lfi December 1546; 
and on the ISth of Jbi^ry Mlowing, - the 
former was tried at Gtiil|dtmtt.by a common 
jury^ and bebeadei wii>^oeier-hiU .on the 
-Iflts, lane days hefoHrt|^4eith of fheking 
-himarif) who thus, meafure of his 
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crimes might be foil, finished his Hfo adtil’ 
the murder of ^ts best subject. The aeeusa>' 
lions brought imainstthis amiable and inlto> 
cent young nobfemanOn- bis trial, were so ex¬ 
tremely ridiculous, that one is aH;onished 
how it was possible, even in the most despo¬ 
tic reign, to find a judge and jury so pustlla- 
niinously villainous as to carry on the force 
of justice on the occasum. Lord Surry 
was first interred in the lAurcb *of All¬ 
hallows Barking, near TowW'^'-t And af¬ 
terwards, in the reign of king James 1. his 
body was removed to Farmingbam in Suf¬ 
folk, by his son Henry, earl of Northampton. 

As to the character of this unfortunate 
earl, all our poets have sung his praise. Af r. 
Walpole b^ins his anecdotes of Surry with 
these words; “ We now emerge trom the 
twilight of learning to an almost classic au¬ 
thor I that ornament of a boisterous, yet not 
unpolished court, the earl of Surry, cele¬ 
brated by Drayton, Dryden, Fenton, Pope, 
illustrated by his own muse, and lamented 
for his unhappy de%th: a man (as Sir Walter 
Raleigh says) no less valiant than learned, 
and of excellent hopes.” Leland cdls him 
the conscript enrolled heif asf Sir Thomas 
Wyatt the elder, in his learning and other 
excellent qualities; and the author of the 
Art of English Poetry says, that the earl of 
Surry, and Sir Thomas Wyatt, may be justly 
callea the reformers of our poetry and style. 
His poems were publiHied in 1657, 12mo.; 
and m 1565, 1574,1566, )i6S7,8vo. Several 
of the sonnets are by Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
others. 

How Ann (John), the philanthropist, wa« 
born at Haekuey Ja 1796. His father, who 
kept a carpeUwarefaonse in London, dying, 
left him in the bands of goardians, by whom 
he was apprenticed to a vHiolesaie grocer. But 
his constitution being too weak for trade, he 
bought out the remunder cJ his time, and 
made a tour on the continent. On his re¬ 
turn he lodged at the bouse of a widow lady 
at Sfofce Newi^ton, who nursed him with 
•udi carp during his illness, that he conoeiv- 
ed an aSeetion for her, though she was 
much oldef than himself, and they were mar¬ 
ried. Mrs. Howard lived only about three 
years after, and he was a sincere mourner for 
her loss, lit 1756 he embarked for Lisbon, 
but on the passage the ship was taken and 
carried into France. After his release he 
made the tour of Italy, and on bis return to 
Eugl^ he settled in Hampshire. In 1758 he 
married Ja second wife, but she died in child¬ 
bed in 1765, leaving him one son. He was 
at this time fixed m Cardington near Bed¬ 
ford, where he had purchased a seat adjoin¬ 
ing tint of his rmtion Mr. Whitbread. 
Duirh^- his residence here he was a consbmt 
atteMwnt at a dissenting meeting-hout% mt 
BedfSi^ of which the Rev. Mr. Smith jkw 
paitiHr. This gentleman always spoke of Mr. 
node’s pnvate character m of the 
highest respect and admiritiidhi la 1773 lie 
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nbcriff, which, a# hede* 
dared, “ hto^fht Ihe distrcs* of the pri- 
tenen laofe immediately under hU notice,” 
and led Vraa to form the design of vwting the 
naola throughout En^and, to deyite means 
tor idioTiating the miseries of the sufferers. 
In 1774 he m^e an effort to get a seat in par¬ 
liament for Bedford, in which he was uiuuc- 
cesffifal I but the same year he was examined 
before the house of commons on the subject 
of the prisons, aad received the thanks of the 
house on the oceaaion. He then went on 
With his henevoleot views, and extended 
them to foreign coaatries, making various 
excursions through Europe between the 
years 1775 and ITSt. In 1777 he published 
the State of Prisons in England and Wales, 
with prelimmary Observations and an ac¬ 
count of some foreign Prisons, 4to. 
In 1780 he pabMshed an appendix to this 
book, with an account of his travels in 
Italy; and in 1784 a new edition appeared 
with coBsiderriile additions. In 1789 he 
published an aceoant of the principal !a»- 
reltos in Europe, in 4to.' In this work he 
signified bis imention of revisiting Russia, 
Turkey, aaiPof extending his route into the 
east. I am Wot insensible (says hr) of the 

dangers'that mutt attend such a journey. 
Trusting, however, in the protection of that 
kiad Providence which has hithdrto pre- 
sorvod me, I calmly and cheerfully commit 
myidf to the disposal of unerring wisdom, 
fikoald it ptease uod lo cut off my life in the 
ptoaecution of tiiis de8ign-4et not my coo- 
da^ be ttttcandidly imputed to rashness or 
psthuriasin; but to a serious deliberate con- 
VaetioB that 1 am pursuing the path of duty, 
and to a sincere desire of being made an in- 
atranent of more extensive usefulness to my 
feRow-creatures than could be expected in 
the aanwwer circle of a retired life.” Aecord- 
u^ly,to thogreatomteetnof hiafriends, beset 
out in the aummer of 1780 ontbia faaxardous 
caterpriae; the prhicipal ol^et of which 
waa to admiaifter Or, Jamei’a Powder, a me¬ 
dicine in hic^ repute at home, in mldij^nt 
fevert, unom a atroiw permanon that it 
wndld Jio equally t^oaeiooa in the pfegne. 
In thia aecoad tour in the East **it did 
pleaae God to cut off hta lifefor, having 
apentaome time at Cke«Mm,a newa^ktiiettt 
ofthcmnpreaaof Riuma, in the mouth of 
tha Bampwr or_ Boryalbenea, toward the 
Dovtben extremity of the Black Sea, near 
Ocaakiow, he cawht, in viaiting the Bus- 
■ian hoi|dtnl>^cf tmt place, or at tome aay 
a y«tni^ hidy who waa iU of Rm tame 
eopi|illN0t» hwadkmuit fewer, which carried 
hwn^naitllB’ilhn wf Jannin, a^ «i iM- 
(kwditro dt^ I and after havi^ 

-to hia express diree- 

ffvodayt, Mwaahnri- 
.,'dilrtniiy. in4he gardea of'a 
jytii^WiO qr^^ bf&Hgiag tew 
gtilWeaiijtlhda wham htf'had i«. 
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vant whh had attended him on his former 
journey.ngs, and whom he eoiitressly mu 
joined not to return home till five weeka 
from his death. While absent on his ftrat 
tonr to Turkey, &c. his character for active 
baievoicncc had so much attracted the 
public attention, that a subscrijition was not 
on foot to erect a statue to his honour in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, and I SOOl. was quickly 
subscribed for that purpose. Bat some of 
those who knew Mr. Howard best, never 
concurred in the scheme, being asmred that 
he would neither countenonee nor accede 
to it: and in consequence of two letters 
from Mr. Howard himself to the subscri¬ 
bers, the design was laid aside, li has, 
however, been effected since his death i 
and surely, of all the statues or monmnents 
ever erected by public gratitude to illustri¬ 
ous characters either in ancient or modern 
times, none was ever erected in honour 
of worth so genuine and admirable as hii; 
who devoted his time, his strength, his for¬ 
tune, and finally sacrificed hislile, to the 
pursuits of humanity; who, to adopt the 
expressive Words of Mr. Burke, in his 
speech at Guildhall in Bristol, in 1780, “ vi¬ 
sited all Europe, and the East, not to survey 
tlio Bumptuousness of palaces, or the state¬ 
liness of temples ; not to make accurato 
measurements of the remams of an¬ 
cient grandeur, nor to form a scale 
of the curiosity of modern art; not to 
coUecl medals, or to collate manuscripts; 
but to dive into the d^th of dungeons; 
to plunge into the inieclion of aospi- 
tals I to survey the mansions of sorrow aad 
of pain; to take the gauge and dimen- 
sions of miserv, depression, and contempt; ' 
to remember tne forge^ten; to attend to the 
neglected; to visit the forsaken; and to 
compare and coliate the distresses of all 
men in all countries. His plan is orwnai; 
and it is as full of genius as it is of huma¬ 
nity. It is a voyage of discovery, a cir- 
eumaavigation of charity; and ^ready the 
ben«Bt of bU labour is felt more or Iw in 
every country.” 

For other fine remarks on the eonduet of 
this admirable philanthropist, see Foster’s 
veiuahie Esbm on Decision of Character. 

HOWBETl^. ? oA (kew he UCf Bevertho- 

HtTWBB* S less; notwithstanding; 
yet; however i not in use (Booker), 

HOW0EB, a town in the east rutiag of 
Yorkshire, with a market on ffMuimys. 
Here was fisitMtly a coBegtale ahnroh of 
five prebends, erected in the rixteentti 
century I tt is new pariidi-ehiifch. This 
town gives name to a smifl distriitt catted 
Hewden^ire. Let. 51, 58 B. Iwiv 8* S* 

HOWDY'E. (cenfaracteil fiiwm km drjiwf) 
InwlHtt atafteisyoiirhei^l 
^ MGWB(d8ltoX aneminmittowwnforinist 

divine), WM Imni itt Eitm^ertf 

eesloiiMiWi hi 1880, aadeddeated at 
4ridg)^HhMi wlwuc be remeved' to 0»- 
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ford, md fellow of Magdalen coI> 

I^ge. Be woe ordained in the ptesb^tenan 
way, and WM appointed minister of Tor- 
rti4;U>o in DeYonmire, from whence he vm 
ejected for nonconformity in 1669. Ho had 
been in groat favour with Cromwell, and 
was hit ch^laiafor some time. In 1671 he 
went to Ireland as chaplain to lord Massa- 
rene,, and the bishop of the diocese gave 
him hit licence to preach. In 1675 he came 
to London, and was greatly esteemed by all 
parties for his learning, moderation, and 
piety. He died in 1705, He published the 
Living Temple, in 9 vols. 8vo. besides other 
pieces of less note. 

Hows (Richard carl), a gallant English 
admiral, was born in 1795, and entered the 
naval service so young that at the age of 
twenty he was appointed qag|atn of Uie Bal> 
timore sloop of war, in which he attacked 
two French frigates, of 30 guns each, with 
such spirit, that tiiey were obliged to sheer 
off. He received in this action a severe 
wound in the head, which had nearly proved 
fatal: for this be was made a post captain, 
and appointed to the Triton frigate. After 
a variety of-active service, he obtained the 
command of the Dunkirk of 60 guoi, with 
whichTiC captured a French 64, ofl' the coast 
of Newfoundland. In 1757 he served under 
admiral Hawke on the coast of France, and 
the next year he was appointed commo¬ 
dore of a small squadron, with wliich he 
destroyed a great number of ships aud ma* 
gasines at bt. Malo. The year following 
prince Edward was put under his care^ and 
the commodore on the Otb of Angust toidt. 
the town of Cherbourg and destroyed the 
i^son. This was followed by the unfor- 
Tunale affair of St. Cas, where be displayed 
his courage and humanity in saving the re- 
treatii^ soldiers at the imminent hazard of 
bis OWB life. The same year, by the death 
of his brother in America, he became lord 
Howe) and soon afterwards bad a glorious 
shai-e in the victory over Conflans. When 
admiral Hawke p^roseated him, on this oc¬ 
casion, to the king, his majesty said, Your 
life, my lord, has been one continued series 
of services to 'yqiur country.” In 1763 he 
was appointed te theadmiruty board, where 
he remmned (ill 1765, when he was made 
treasurer of llfonavv. In 1770 he was pro¬ 
moted to be toi^-aomirel of the blue, and 
comTaSndordiiwnhief in Mediterranean. 

In tho Ansirinmi wnr ho commanded the 
fleet ms tfigonast, bnjbllt^ was done there, 
kncmiw ms oi^cvtmiity offbred of doing 
much. |n to the relief of 

OibrMtnr^ .nMevkeisht^W Iterformed iu 
thfcmort n flne to ^ ««inm, in Mght of the 
fl^ AMMch vain to 

wbwitf ae m Bate 
office ho 


haw^ The Mto 
SNllM|d of 

•ffierwnros i 
htto^toBto and of 
Ipoiifleos, nitd 
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1788, in which year he was created sps e«rl 
of Great Britnim. In 1783 bis lordslup ac¬ 
cepted the command of the channdi Aset, 
and June 1, 1T94, he chtaiimd a decisive 
victory over the mosttpov^fc^ fleet France 
ever equipped fc. sea. The same month he 
was visited on board bis Blip, at Spithead. 
by their majesties, when the king presented 
him with a magnificent sword, a gold chain, 
and medal. He also received top thanks of 
both houses of parliament, the of 

the city of London, and the unlymnal plau¬ 
dits of the nation. In 1795 he succeeded 
admirB Forbes, as general of the marines, 
aud tu 1707 he was honoured with the-order 
of the garter. The same year he resigned 
the command of the western squadron. Hu 
lordship died in August, 1799. {IVatkinM.) 

Lard Howk’s Isimd, a small island in the 
neighbourhood of New South WBes, dis¬ 
covered on February 17, 1788, S. lat. 31. 
86, £. long. 159. 4. It is of an arched 
figure, lying from north-west to south-east, 
the two extremities including a space of 
about six miles, though, reason of the 
curved figure of the iuand itself, it is near 
seveu iu length. It is deeply indented on 
the middle of the eastern part by a bay, 
named Ross's Bay, and on the oppoi^e and 
western part bu another named Prince Wil¬ 
liam Henry’s Bay t so that the whole has 
the appearance m two idvids joined tc^o- 
ther by an istbmuf, which in some places is 
not above hiBf a mile broaid. On the sonth- 
ern part of that divitioil wdiicb lies most to 
the northward are two considerable baya, 
named Csdlam’a and Hunter’s Bay i and on 
the soubh-weatern hart of the other are twb 
high mountahMb tw most southerly named 
Mount Gower, and the other Mouirt Lidg- 
bird. The convex part the island lying 
towards the nortb-east, aim ^ concave aide 
towards the oppos^ qniurtor, are terminated 
by two poiata, named. Poito miog and Point 
Philip, No fresh Water was grand on. the 
iBaoSf but it abounda with cabbage-palms, 
niiuig|p(fe,,aBd maochineel tre^ evmi up 
to tfo .fummita of the mountaina. Tluwe 
are pkmty oC gdueti) and a land fowl of a 
dusky-brown ^our, with a bill .about four 
inches long, and tent Uke tooae of a chicken. 
These were tousd to be romarkably fine 
meat, and wmae< vary fat. There are many 
large pigeons, nnd the sshite birds fouad in 
Norfolk Island were aleo met with in this 
place. 

HOWE'VSB. «d. (Ans and ever.) I. 
la whUsoevnr mmmeri hi whatsoever 
degree At all events) 

happen win,) a| beast (TilioHan)., 3. 

Neves^totomt UtowitortMBing j yot<&sW). 

BO-fl^llS, ioASry, area kind of 
mevtanii iiBff .,G«vmtNn iavratim, which mm 
mow|to|«|ma carcingM like travelling gm^ 
carciagra mto have IheU trimniona pucra 
nearly to middle. The coBrtruet»on«f.si.. 

howllpili'il w ranoHi ns thnidf mottors, | 
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excepting tte chambc'ro, which are a!! dj- 
liiidric. They are distinguished hy the dia¬ 
meter of the bore; thus a ten-inch howitzer 
!« that, the diameter of which is ten inches. 
Howitzers arc capable of doing great execu¬ 
tion, by firing shells and grape shot in 
a siege, where the distance is small; and iu 
the field, if they are placed in the flanks, 
or between the battalions. They are also 
more easily carried from one place to an¬ 
other than mortars. 

7V> HOWL. ». n. (huglen, Dutch; ululo, 
Latin.) 1. To cry as a wolf or a dog {Shalc- 
»/ieare). 2. To utter cries in distress (Shak- 
speare). S. To ^eak with a belluiue cry 
or tone. 4. It is -used poetically of many 
noises loud and horrid. 

Howl. *. ffrom the verb.) T. The cry 
of a wolf or dog {Swijl). S. The cry of a 
human being in horror. 

HOWSOE'VER. ad. and saever.) 1. 
In what manner soever (Raleigh). 2. Al¬ 
though (Shakapeare). 

HOWTH, a promontory which forms the 
northern entrance’ of the bay of Dublin, 
having a smdl village about seven miles 
from that city. It gives title of earl to the 
family of St. Lawrence. Lat. 5S. 25 N. 
Lon. 6. 16 W. 

Ta HOX. «. a. (from hoj, Saxon.) 'To 
bongh t to hamstring (Knolles). 

HDXTER, a town of Westphalia, seated 
on the Weser. Lat. 61. 50 N. Lon. 9. 30 E. 

HOY, a small vessel or bark, usually 
rigged like a sloop, and^smployed for car- 
rving passengers and lue^age from one 
place to another, particularly on the sca- 
coast. In Holland the hoy has two masts: 
in England it has bat one; then the main¬ 
sail is sometimes extended by a boom, and 
sometimes without it. 

Hot, one of the Ockney islands, situated 
between the island of Pomona and the north 
coast of Caithness-ihire. It is about ten miles 
long. On this island, beside the great conic 
hill of Holyhead, which is a sea-mark^ there 
is a stupendous rock, called the Beary, 
where a bird, here named the lajmr, sup- 

t iosed to he a species!^ of penguin, w found, 
t is about the size of a limaU duck, re- 
mai^kidily fat, and esteemed by mimy a great 
delicacy. These birds butrbw in the rabbit- 
holes., The person emj^oyed in ^kingthe 
young is usually let down by a rc^ from 
tiie fdjp of the precipice, la this idland too, 
in a j^odmy valley, is an entire stone, 36 
feetloi^ imd 18 broad, called the Dwarfic 
atone.' if is hoUotr vrit^'m, having the form 
of a bed nidi niUow cut in the stone. It it 
aujMbbd fo n«ee been once the habitation 
W. ione. 3. «o. N. lat. 53. 66. 
n towb* or ^nnaay, in West- 
bbiidii^^;c|bitid bt a'^countv of tim tame 
natee, W sdbjbet to ties elector Bano- 
(to the river Weser. Int. 

tira ci^ital of Deehk 
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China, with a royal palace. It is seated att 
a beautiful plain, and divided into two parts 
by a large river. The inhabifiuits blacken- 
their teeth, thinking white teeth disgrace- 
ful. Lat. IT. 40 N. Lon. 105. 5 E. 

HUAHEINE, one of the Society Islands, 
in the southern Pacific Ocean, eight leagues 
in circumference, separated by a deep gulf 
into two peninsulas, united by an isuimus^ 
which is overflowed by tiie sea in high tides. 
The vegetable productions are similar to 
those of Otaheita. The harbour of Owharra, 
on the west coast, has good anchorage, in 
eightccn-fathoni water, secure from winds. 
Long. 151. W. Greenwich. Lat. 16. 43 N. 

HU'BBUB. a. A tumult; a riot (Clarendon), 

HITCKABACK, a. A kind of linen on 
which the figures arc rmsed. 

HU'CKLEBACKED. a. (hocker^ German,* 
a bunch.) Crooked in the shoulders. 

HU'CKLEBONE. a. (from kacken, Dutch.) 
The hipbone. 

a, (boctS:, German, a 
pedlar; kuckaterf a 
sbe-pedlar. 1. One 
who sells goods by retail, or in small quan¬ 
tities; a pedlar (South.) 6, A trickish 
mean fellow (^enaer). 

To IIu'cKSTER. ti. n. (from the noun.) 
To deal in petty bargains (Smift). 

HUDDERSFIELD, or Hutuersfibld, a 
town in the county of York, cele¬ 
brated for its woollen manufacture, which 
consists of narrow cloths, fine and coarse, 
fine broad-cloths, serges, kerseymeres, &c. 
The market is on Tuesday, when the cloth 
is exposed to sale ima large hail, and mer¬ 
chants and wool-staplers attend from a con¬ 
siderable distance. This town contains 19T4 
houses, and 10,670 inhabitants. Lat 53. 40 
N. Long. 1.40 W. 

To HU'DDLE. v. a, (probable from hood.) 
li To dress up close so as not to be disco¬ 
vered ; to mobble, 9, To put on carelessly 
in a hurry (Swift). 3. To cover up in haste. 

4. To perform in a hurry (Drpden). 5. To 
throw together in confusion (Locke). 

To HunnLE. i>. n. To come in a crowd 
or hurry (Milton). 

Hv'odle. «. (from the verb-) Crowd; 
tumult; confusion (AiUieon). 

HUDSON (Henry), an eminent English 
navigator, who, about the b^inning of the 
IT th century, undertook to find ont a pas¬ 
sage by the north-^ast or north-west to Ja¬ 
pan and China. For this purpose he was 
four times fitted outi he returned three 
times uBBuccessful; but in the last voyage, 
in 1610, being persuaded that the great bay 
to which hU name has been since given, 
must lead to the passage he sought, hi vtln* 
term! there, to prosecute hk mscovoiY m 
tlM seeing. But their distreMes durii^; the 
wintwjpreducing a mutiny among his men* 
whentne spring arrived, they tumdd him, 
with his son seven rick mefl, adnn m 
hts own 4wUop, and proceeded heme win 
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the ship. As Hudson and his unhappy com¬ 
panions were never heard of afterward, it 
IB to he supposed they all perished. 

Hudson, a town of United America, in 
the state of New York, 'thistown was only 
begun in the year 1783, and is now become 
a hourishinff town with great trade, assisted 
by the excellent situation, on the river Horn 
which it receives Us name: 100 miles N. 
New York. Long. 73. 40 W. Greenwich. 
Lat. 4S. SO N. 

Hudson’s Bay, a large bay of North 
America, lying between 61 and 69 N. lati¬ 
tude, and discovered, in 1610, by Mr. Henry 
Hudson. This intrepid mariner, in search¬ 
ing after a N. W. passage to the South Sea, 
discovered three straits, through which he 
hoped to find out a new way to Asia by 
America. He had made two voyages before 
on the same adventuref’tRe lirst ip 1607, 
and the second in 1608. In his third and 
last, in 1610, he entered the straits that lead 
into this new Mediterranean, the bay known 
by. his name ; coasted a great part of it, and 
penetrated to 80 degrees and a half to the 
heart of the frozen zone. His ardour for the 
discovery not being abated by the difficul¬ 
ties he struggled with in this empire of win¬ 
ter, and world of frost and snow, he staid 
here till the ensuing spring, and prepared, in 
the beginning of 1611, to pursue fais disco¬ 
veries i but his crew, who suffered equal 
hardships, without the same spirit to sup¬ 
port them, mutinied, seized him and Kvea 
of those who were most faithful to him, 
and committed them to the fury of the icy 
seas in an open boat. Hudson and his com¬ 
panions were either swallowed up by the 
waves, or, gaining the iiihpspitable coast, 
were destroyed by the savages. 

The country lying round Hudson’s Bay is 
culled New Britain, including Labrador, now 
New North and South Wales. The entrance 
of the bay, from the ocean, after leaving to 
the N. Cape Farewell and Davis’s Straits, is 
between ft^olution Isles on the N. and 
Button’s Isles on the Labrador coast to the 
S. formi^ the eastern extremity of the 
strait distingnisbed by the name of its great 
discoverer. The vast countries that sur¬ 
round Hudson’s Bay, abound with animals 
whose skins and furs are far superior in qua¬ 
lity, to those found in less northerly re¬ 
gions. 

In 1670 a charter sras gristed to a com¬ 
pany, which does not consist of above ten 
persons, for the exclusive trade to this bay; 
aad they have acted under it, ever since, 
with benefit to l^emsdves. They em¬ 
ploy lour ships and ISO smimen, and have 
several forts i hamdy, Pripee of Wales’s 
Fort, ChurehiS lUirer, Nelson, New Severn, 

Amimy, Urueh are |||sp 9 t^ on the west 
tide (ff the bay. The jlpwash, commanded 
by tiip fatte anfortunsde.lta%|tor, M. de la 
Peyt^osp, .destroyed Lheseft*W,an^ the.set- 
tfemends, &c. vsdued But the 
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damage has been since repaired, and tbo 
commerce is now in a iioarishiiig s.tuatipn. 
See NEwBniYAta, Eskimaux, anaLABBAjDoa. 

Hudson’s SvaAiTS, or Faoaisnsa’s Mis¬ 
taken Strait, the narrow sea between the 
Atlantic Ocean and Hudson’s bay, north of 
Labrador. 

Hudson’s River, a river pf United Ame¬ 
rica, which rises in the north-east part of 
the state of New York, add empties itself 
into the sea ten miles south ofiNear York, 
taking a southerly direction ,dur}iqj( almost 
its whole course ; itis navigable Wor ships to 
Hudson, and for sloops of 70 or 80 tone to 
Albany. 

IIUDSO'NIA, in boUny, a genus of the 
class dodecandria, order monogynia: calyx 
three-leaved, tubular j corol, fave-petalled j 
stamens fifteen { capsule, one-celled, three- 
valv^j tbree-sceded. One species only, a 
Virginian shrub, resembling a heath in’its 
more prominent characters- 

HUE. t. (aepe, Saxon.) 1. Colour; die 
(Milton). 8. (hule, French.) A clamour; 
a legal pursuit; an alarm given to the coun¬ 
try. It IS commonly joined with erv, (Ar~ 
buthnot.) 

Hue and Cry, inlaw, the pursuit of aper- 
son who has committed felony on the higL 
way. Of this custom, which is of British 
origin, the following deduction is given by 
Mr. Whitaker. “ When it was requisite for 
the Britons to call out their warriors into the 
field, they used a method that was particu¬ 
larly marked by its expeditiousness and deci¬ 
siveness, and remaius partially among us to 
this moment... They raised a cry, which was 
pmediatcly canght up by others, and in an 
imtant tranfmitted from mouth to mouth 
through jdl the regioni and, as the notice 
passed along, the warriors snatched their 
arms, and hurried away to the rendezvous. 
We have a remarkable descripUon of the 
fact in Casar, and there see the alarm propa¬ 
gated in 16 or 17 hourstbroogh 160 milesin 
a line; and the same practice baa been re- 

^ •“r own time. 
When the^ lord of a clan received intelli- 
pace of an fsatmfo approach, be immediate- 
ly killed A goat with nis own sword, dipped 
the end of a half-burnt stick in the bi^ 
and then gave, it and the notice of the ren¬ 
dezvous to bp carried to the next hamlet. 
The former , symholicafiy threatened fire 
and sword to pU his followers that did not in¬ 
stantly repair to the lafter. The notice was 
dispatched from hamlet to hamlet with the 
utmost expedition; and in three or four 
hours t^e whole dao w^s in arms, and as¬ 
sembled at the .place appointed. This was 
wjtl^fihesefew years the ordinary m^eby 
whira .tbe chieftains ass^bled their follow- 
ers for jrar. Tfie first person that received 
the aoHcUi set out with it at full speed, and 
delivered it to the next that be met; who ha* 
stantiy<riieb out with the tame spebd, and 
handed it to a third. And, in thf late rebel«^ 
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lion of 11145 , U was «'nl by an unknown 
liand throup^h Ihe u'gioii ot Breadalbane t 
and, flying a* oapc'ditiously as tiie Gallic sig¬ 
nal in Cesar, Irascrsed a tract of SS miles in 
throe hours. This quick incthotl of giving 
a diffusive alarm is even preserved among 
ourselves to the present day ; but is applied, 
as it seems from Osar’s account above to 
have been equally applied among the Celtie, 
to the better purpose of civU polity. The 
hutenum and ctamour of our ancient laws, 
and the hue and rrg of our own times, is a 
wdl known and powerful process for spread¬ 
ing' the notice ara continuing the pursuit of 
any fugitive felons. The cry, like the cla¬ 
mor of the Gauls or the sumnioiu of the 
highlanders, is taken from town to town 
and from county to county ; and a chain of 
communication is speedily carried from one 
end ot the kingdom to the other.” 

In cases of hue and cry, the party grieved, 
or any other, may resort to tlic constable of 
thevill; and, 1. give him such reasonable 
assurances thereof astbenatuie of the case 
will bear: ?. jfhe knows the name of him lh.it 
did it, he must tell the constable the same . 

3. if he knows it not, but can describe him, 
he must describe him, his person, or his ha¬ 
bit, or his horse, or such circumstances as he 
knows, which may conduce to the discovery : 

4. if the thing is done In tiie night, so that 
be knows none of these circumstances, he 
must mention the number of persons, or the 
way they took : &. if none of all Uiese can be 
fliscovered (as where a robbery, or burglary, 
or eth^ felony, is romm^ted "in the night), 
yet they are to acquaint the constable niUi 
the fact, and desire him to search the town 
for suspected persons, and to make hue and 
ery after such as may probably be suspect¬ 
ed' as being persons vagrant in the same 
night) for many ciNumstances may happen 
to be osefni for discovering a malefactor, 
which cannot at first be fonaio out. 

For the levying of hue aiul cry, although 
it is agood eoursete have a justice’s warrant, 
where time will permit, reorder to prevent 
eaaseless fane nud cry t yei H is net neces¬ 
sary nor aiwovs eniKrenimit, for the felon 
may escape before the warnmt is -obtained. 
iUii upon hne and cry levied adarnst any 
person, or where any hue and erf comes to 
a nsttstahte, whether tba pmsofi ii^^drtainor 
oneertafoy eonstiddelmay seaRh ewspeet- 

ed plneea vRthin his vik, for the appreneiid- 
km of kbofdon. -Aad ifttO Mrsmi'aeahut 
whom tlmdrae and ery fsraised^ hi not fbimd 
bathe oo i i taM ewteh, fhai foe^ioiutable, and 
aleoemM^-afikdr to WhoM tihe hne Rid cry 
dHtt tlli^nrds come, ba^t to give noGee 
tp-nwi rf noand-abmit.h4», audio one 

aeiaM tl i p'only « •o'foem one eeoatabh!! 
to amiiMilt iiii#foh«#todhr it found, or 
toey sMWh'fofhe’Maotde. Andthiswasfhe 
hMr hoforo tim CofiquoM, 

■And tomdheaseS'iS is ueei^l to give he- 
hioo itt wriM|' to tile ptmoers of the titkig 
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slolen, and of the colour and marks thercoft 
as also to describe the person of the felon, 
his appaicl, horse, or the like, and which way 
he is vonc, if it may be; but if the person 
that did the fact i» neither known, nor de- 
scribable by his person, clothes, or the like, 
yet such an hue and cry is good, and must 
be pursued, thougli no person certain can be 
named or described. S II. H. 100.103. 

IIUEN, an island of the Baltic, three 
miles from the coast of Sweden, and subject 
to the Sweihis, to whom it was ceded by the 
Danes in 1633. Tii this island was the obsor- 
V atory of the celebrated Tycho Brahe. Lai. 
65..54N. Lon. IS. .38 E. 

HUF.K, a name given to certain fountains 
in Iceland, of a most extraordinary nature ; 
forming at times jets d'eau of scalding wa¬ 
ter, iiiucty-loiir feet high and thirty iu*' 
diamctori creating the most magniiicent 
gerbes that can be imagined, especially 
when backed by the setting sun. They arise 
out of cylindrical tubes ot unknown depths : 
near the surface they expand into apertures 
of a funnel-shape ? and the mouths spread 
into a lai;go evteiit of stalactical matter, 
formed of successive scaly concentric undu¬ 
lations. I'hc {ilaying ot these stupendous 
spouts is foretold "by noises roaring like the 
cataract of Nlagara. The cylinder begins to 
fill: it rises gradually lo the surface, and as 
gradually increases its height, smoking 
amazingly, and fliaging up great stones. 
Alter attaining its greatest height, it gra¬ 
dually sinks tiH it totallydisappeais. Boiling 
jets d'eaux and boiling springs are frequent 
in most parts of the islmid ; and in many 
parts they are applied to the culinary uses 
of the natives. The most capital is that 
vvhich is called Geycr or Geyser, in a plain 
rising into small hills, and in the midst of an 
ampnitlieatrc bounded by Uie most magni¬ 
ficent and various-shaped icy t 

among which Che three-beaded Hecla soars 
pre-emioent. These huers are not confined 
to the land: they rise in the very sea, and 
form scalding fountains amidst the waves. 
Their distaiu-c from the land is unknown ; 
but the new volcanic isle^ twdve miles otf 
the poiat of Reickenes, emitting fire and 
tmokev'proves that the wbterraiKouB fires 
and wateweatend to that spacef for those 
awful effects arise front tW united fury of 
these two elements. 

HIJBR. t. (hiuTt French, to ery.) One 
whose btisitess is to'caH out to-others {Co¬ 
me). 

KRE9CO,< an andent town eff ffmia, m 
ArntgoOf wHMf« bebop's see, aafd a uaivor- 
tiiy. bat. -it. ifi N. loif . Oi fi W. 

IfiffST (Fbier Saakd), a loasiioi ttmtb 
hiebop, Wan bona at Caen kt Rowtoandy, bt . 
iflM. Xosttt^hodnmlertheitoaMMiMutka 
FrtMoe, pirtioidftrly Father amt 

toefomracd BochaM, w^om he aoeompMiied 
in to the coiwt iff €%rietitav mMoa of 
fotoileti, wslto mtM have oagagod bm tehetf 
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Wsrvice, blit b« declined the offer, and re¬ 
turned to Prance. In I6dl he published a 
, Work upon the art of translation, entitled, 
* De laterpretatione Liori Duo, which has 
been frequently rejprinted, and is greatly 
admired. In 1679, he published his Demon- 
stratio Erangelica, a work which has met 
with imbouMod approbation. His lepiita- 
tion was now so great that tlie place ot sub- 
preceptor to the dauphin was conferred on 
him, and he had for nis colleague the illus¬ 
trious Bossuet. In 1668 appeared his Origc- 
nis Commentaria, &c. cum Latina Intorprc- 
talione N'lris et Observationibus, 2 vois. 
folio. The plans of publishing editions of 
the classics “in iisum Dclphiui’’ was his, and 
he superintended its execution, in 1678 he 
was presented to the abbey of Annay, in 
Normandy, and in 1686 he was nominated 
to the see of Soissons, whfclr he afterwards 
exchanged for that of Avranches. In 1689 
he printed his Censura Philosophia* Carte¬ 
sians, by which it appears that he had not 
only renounced his attachment to the Carte¬ 
sian pliilosophy, but that he was become its 
avowed enemy. In 1699 he resigned liis 
bishopric, and was presented to the abbey of 
Fontenay, near Caen. He died at Paris in 
1731.- -Huct, considering the number and 
the excellence of his works, may be consi¬ 
dered with justice as one ot the most learned 
men that any age has produced. Three 
books of his have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish ; on the Origin of Romances; on the 
Situation of Die Terrestrial Paradise ; and 
the History of the Commerce and Navigation 
•f the Ancients. 

HUFF. », (from hove, or haven, swelled). 

1. Sw(*ll of sudden anger or arrogance 
{HuiNbras). 8. A wretch swelled with a false 
opinion of his own value {South). 

To Hofi'. V, a. (from the noun). 1. Tq 
swell; to puff {Grew). 2. To hector; to 
treat with insolence and arrogance, or bru¬ 
tality {Eachard). 

To Huff. v. a. To bluster; to bounce ; to 
swell with indignation or pride. {Otwag). 

HU’FFEH. t. (from hu^. A blusterer ; a 
bully. {Hudibrai). 

HU'FFiSH. 8. {from ht{g). Arrogant; in¬ 
solent; hectoring. 

, HU'FFISHtY. ad. With arrogant petu- 
leime. 

HU'PFISHNESS.s. Petulance (arrogance; 
noisy blaster. 

To HCG. V. a. (hepsB, Saxon). 1. To 
press elole ia im emtoaim {L'Ettrange). 

2. To fondle ( to treat with tenderness 
{MiUon). S. To hold felt {AUerharg). 

Hvc. t. (from fee no^.} Close embrace 
tCay). , 

HUGE, (hwigh, Dutch.) 1. Tait; 
iminense {AMot). *. Very great {MUon). 
S, Great eve# to defermity or ferriblenoss 
'(dhflhmeare). 

HtffftELY, eti. (from ifegv.) 1. ImmcnsO- 
*j» ettm^asly (dfediicpeafe). S. Giceatlyf 
■yentattOt tSwift). ' ' 

. Vqi„VI, 
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IIU’GENBSS. ». (from huge.) i. Enor¬ 
mous bulk; greatness. 2. Utmost extent < 
not in use. {Shalctpeare). 

lJU'GGERMUGGBR, s. Secrecy, by- 
place. {/iudihrae). 

HUGHES (John), an English poet, was 
born at Marlborougn in Wiltshire, in 1677. 
He receivt^ bis education in London, and 
though he had a great love for literature, he 
yet applied himself to bosiness, and attained 
a place in the ordnaace ofece. His first 
publication was an Ode on the Peace of 
Ryswick, 1697, which was well received, and 
introduce him tu'the acquaintaace of seve¬ 
ral poets. In 1717 he was appointed secre¬ 
tary to the commission of the peace, by the 
lord chancellor Cowper. llis last work was 
the popular play of the Siege of Damascus; 
but It IS remarkable that he expired m the 
first night of its performance, Feb. 17, nss. 
In 1735 his poems were published in 8 vols. 
18mu. He also wrote seveial pieces m 
prose, particularly some papers in the Tat¬ 
ter, Spectator, and Guardian; and published 
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HUG'ONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class monadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-parted, unequal; petals five ; styles five; 
dru^ one-seeded, with a striate and about 
ten-celled nut. Three species, trees of Mau¬ 
ritius and the East Indies. 

HUGUENOTS, an appellation given by 
way of contempt to the reformed or protes- 
tant Calvinists of France. 

The name had its first rise in 1560; but 
authors are not agreed as to the origin and 
occasion thereof; but one of the two fol¬ 
lowing seems to be the least forced deriva¬ 
tion. 

One of the gates of the city of Tours is 
called the gate Fourgon, by corruption 
from/eu ffagoH, i.e. the late Hugon. Tins 
Hugoii w as once count of Tours, according to 
Eg^ardus, in his Life of Charles the Great, 
and to some other historians. He was it 
seems a very wicked man, who by his fierce 
and cruel temper made himsdf dreadful; so 
that after his death he was supposed to walk 
about in the niEht time, beating all those he 
met with: thistradition the judicious Thua- 
nus has not sCrupted to mention in his histo¬ 
ry. DavEa aim other historians pretend, 
that the nickname of Huguenots was first 
given to French protestants, because 
Diey nsed to feeet in the night time in sub- 
ternuieons Vaifite near this gate of Hugon; 
and whataeemsto oountenanee this opuiion 
is, thsifeey were first called by the name ef 
Ht^nenets at feii city df Tours. 

(^ors assign a more iUnstrious origin to 
that name, andliay feat the leaguers gavoit 
to the (reformed, because they were for k eep- 
ing fee crotin upon fee head of fee present 
line dtooended from Hugh Capet, whwefe 
they trere for giving it to the himse « Graae, 

as le«Wed from Charles fee . 

Ofem again deri« it from alwfife awl 
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faulty proAunciation of the German word 
nidgnossen, Rignifyinv roiifrdi’ialc*, aiui ori¬ 
ginally wplied t'u that valiant part of the 
city of Geneva, wWch entered into an alli¬ 
ance with the Swiss Tniiloiw, in order to 
maintain their 1 ibertics a» h instthe ty raniiical 
attempts of Charles 111. diiUe of Savoy. 

These confederates were called Kigiiots, 
whence Huguenots. 

The persecution which they underwent has 
scarce Us parallel in the history of religion . 
though they obtained a peace from Henry 
III. in I.'iTd, it was only of shorlcoiitiuuance; 
and their sufterings, mitigated by the famous 
edict of Nantes, granted to them iii IdDH In 
Henry IV. were again reiiewctl, altci the re¬ 
vocation of this edict, hy Lewis XIV. in 
1685. 

The unfortunate Loui< theXVI. whatevci 
were his weaknesses and failings iii other le- 
spects, had not been rendered iiiliuinnn hy :i 
large share of Catliolis’isni; hut lahoured to 
heal all their wound--, wlien the storm arose, 
of which he was one ni the first, and the most 
illustrious of the victims. It ought eser to 
be lemcmbercd, to the honoui of this iiii- 
liappy moiiarih, timt he |iiiiil no attention to 
the intolerant and disgracetiil “ Meinoire 
de 1’ Assciiilili'cgeiiernle dii clci!;i'," iii nw), 
against the reformed. During Jus reigii, u 
law was passed, which gave to liis non-lionitui 
Catholic subiccls, as they were denotiiinaled, 
all the civil advantages and piivileges oi 
their Koinan Catholic hictlireii. Fioin that 
period the situation of tlic French prutes- 
tants (for the obnoxious Icriu' Huguenots 
seems to have been almost l.iid aside), has 
been tolerably happy. But what seeiiis to 
have given a slahiiity and lespcclubiiity to 
the French Protestants, are the deciees 
which have been passed in their favour hy 
the present Emperor of France. On Fuiiday 
the 9th of August, 1807, the consistory of 
the Protestant church being admitted to an 
audience, their president, M. Marron, ad¬ 
dressed the Emperor in a speech of consi¬ 
derable eloquence, m wjiicn he gratefully 
acknowledged his protection ana care of 
them as a religious body i and declared that 
the roofs of th^eir temples shall ever resound 
with praises for such signal favours as tliey 
ei^oy under his auspices. His speech was 
answered in the most gracious and cordial 
manner. The following expressions in it 
are remarkable: “ 1 accept the blessing and 
the congratulation of the consistory. You 
owe me no obligation > 1 wish not men to 
think themselves indebted to me, because 1 
have been merely just. CouKienca is not 
within the Jurisdiction of human laws. I 
guarantee to yon, for myself and my sacces- 
anna not only the intendthice, but also the 
ptirmH freedom and tUTiolability of your 
woTHlt^ The ^.Protestants have always 
^v«M‘tbenudves to be good citizens, and 
laHUhl mbiaefs of the law. Though 1 do 
not profeMiHietr religion, tdl them thid 1 
fleto tlw9rin.^cirM of my brnt friends P’ 
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Buonaparte continues to pursue thisline of 
policy respecting the Protestants. Upon th 
subject of religious worship, aii Expotc of his 
in the auluinii of 1809, says, “ The govern-' 
meiit, in its respect for conscience, has not 
deviated fruiu the line which it had traced 
out to itself. Its principles, with respect to 
religion, have had tlicir application, this 
year, as in the preceding. It does not con¬ 
iine ilseli to the toleration of all kinds of re¬ 
ligions forms of worship, ft honour* and en- 
rourtigcs llwm. The dinerentsects of Chris- 
liaiiily, fonndeil on the morality of the gos¬ 
pel, arc all useful to society. The Lutherans 
of the Fauxhouig St. Antoine, whose num¬ 
ber amounts to 6000, had no temple, and, 
from tiiiie inimeiuorial, exercised their wor¬ 
ship III the .Swedish chapel. Their church 
has been .icknowiedgcd; their ministers have 
been appointed by the Emperor, and are 
iiiaiiit.iined at the expence of the state. A 
school of Calvinistir. Theology has been esta¬ 
blished at Montauban.” 

'J'hiis aie the once despised and persecuted 
Hugucuots raised from situations of sufier- 
iiig and wretchedness to that rank in society 
winch is the unalienable right of every ho¬ 
nest man, be his religious principles what 
they may. 

IIU'GY. a. (Sec Huge.) Vast; great; 
liuge; not in use (Carets)). 

HUKE. «. (huque, French.) A cloak 
(Bacon). 

HULK. s. (huleke, Dutch; hulc, Saxon.) 
1. The body of a ship (Shakapeare). 2. 
Any thing bulky and unwieldy (Shakitpeare). 

To Hui.k. V. a. To exeqtcrato: as, to 
hulk a bare (.Hnnworth). 

Hi LI. s. (kalian, Gothick, to cover.) 
1. I'be husk or integument of any thing; 
the outer covering. 2. The body of a ship; 
the hulk (Grew). 

To Huci.. r. V, (from the noun.) To float; 
to dnie to and fro upon llie water without 
sails or rudder (Sidney). 

Hu LI., a rivei of England, in the county 
of York, which runs into tlic Humber at 
Hull. 

Hull, or Kingston-upon-HuU, a seaport 
town of England, in the county of York, si¬ 
tuated on the north side of the river Hum¬ 
ber, at the mouth of the river Hull, from 
which it takes its name, formerly d^nded 
by a strong wall, ditches, ymuparts, and 
half moons. It was built i|i the year 1296, 
by Edward the First,^ after his return from 
Scotland, who made it a free borough, and 
endowed it with many privilq^es. In the 
year 1440, and reign of Henry YI. it was 
erected into a county, inelading a district of 
some miles distance, and the goyerament in¬ 
vested in a mayor, and aldermen.' Hull is 
situat^ low, and was fortmsriy subject to 
great inundations, but by pr<)^r drains that 
complaint is now remedied. Tlte commerce 
of Hull has for some time Ibeen constantly 
increastitg, so as to render it probably the 
foorth port for business in tiiekiiigdoiB. Ita 
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•ituation is extremely advantageous; fur, 
bMides its communication with the York¬ 
shire rivers and canals, it has also access, by 
means of the Humber to the Trent, and ail 
its branches and communications: hence it 
has the import and export trade of many of 
the northern and midland counties. Tlic fo¬ 
reign trade is chiefly to the Baitir; but it 
has also regular traffic with the southern 
parts of Europe, and with America. More 
ships are sent! rora hence to Greenland than 
any other port, that of London excepted. 
The coasting trade for coals, corn, wool, 
manufactured goods, &c. is very extensive. 
A new dock has lately been constructed, in 
which eighty ships may ride safely and con¬ 
veniently; and this duck is now undergoing 
a considerable enlargement, so as to extend 
to the Humber. There are'4wo churches, 
an exchange, infirmary, and a Trinity-house, 
which is a corporation composed of a society 
of merchants, for the roller of aged and dis¬ 
tressed seamen, their wives and widows. 
Hull is defended by three forts, garrisoned 
by soldiers. It is the seat of a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, and other officers. Hull 
sends two members to the British parliament, 
and hasjtwo markets weekly, on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. In the year 1800, Hull con¬ 
tained 4761 houses, and £9,516 inhabitants. 
Lat. 5S. 46. N. Lon. 0. 14. W. 

HU'LLY. a. (from hull.) Siliquosc; husky. 

HULST, a strong town of Dutch Flanders, 
seated on a plain, which may be overflowed. 
Lat. 61. 18. N. Lon. 4. 6. £. 

HU'LVER. s. Holly (Yasser). 

To HUM. r. a. (homelan, Dutch.) 1. To 
make the noise of bees (Dryden). £. To 
make an inarticulate and buzzing sound 
iShttkrpeare), 3. To pause in speaking, and 
supply the interval with an audible emission 
of breath (L’Eslrange), 4. To make a dull 
heavy noise (Glanville). 6. To sing low 
(Pope). 6. To applaud. Approbation was 
formerly expressed in public assemblies by a 
hum. 

Hum. $. (from the verb.) 1. The noise 
of bees or insects (Skakspeare). £. A low 
confused noise, as of busHing crowds at a 
distance (Milton). 8. Any low dull noise 
(Pope). 4. A pause with an inarticulate 
sound., (Dr.) 5, In Hudibrat, it seems used 
for ham. 6. An expression of applause 
(Spectator). 

Hnif. interj. A sound implying doubt 
and deliberation (ShtJeepeare). 

HU'MAN. a. (httoumue, Lat. Anmaiii, Fr.) 

1. Having the qualities of a man (l^ift). 
i. Belonging to man (JIfilton). , 

Bviian Body, in physiology. See Hono 
and Man. 

HUMA'NE. a. (toaiafite, French.) Kind; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured (SSpral). 

BUMA'NBLY. (from bufliaae.) Kind¬ 
ly I with goodioature (Skakepeare). 

HU'JdANlST. t, (fitmanittOt Frmich.) A 
philologer; a grammKriaa. 

HOICa'IIIITY. 0 . (humaaOe, French.) 1. 
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The nature of man (s’itfacp). £. Human¬ 
kind ; (he collective body of mankind (Clan- 
villi). 3. enevoleiice; tenderness (Locke). 
4. I'hiluUigy; gramn^tical studies. 

To HU MANIZE, v. a. (humaniser, Fr.) 
To soften; to make susceptive of tenderness 
or benevolence (fPotton). 

HU MANKIND, s. (hujaan and kind.) The 
race of man ; mankind (Pope). 

HU'MAN'LY. ad. (from human.) 1. After 
the notions of men (.Itlerburp). £. Kindly ; 
with good-nature. This is now written hu¬ 
manely (Pope). 

HUMr.E'R, a river formed by the Trent, 
Ouse, Derwent, and several other streams. 
By the late inland navigation, it has a com¬ 
munication with the rivers Mersey, Dee, 
Ribble, Severn, Thames, Avon, &c.; which 
navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 600 miles, in the counties of Lincoln, 
Nottingham, York, Lancaster, We i*more- 
land, Chestei, Stafford, Warwick, Lcicisb'r, 
Oxford, Worcester. It divides \ oi kshire 
from Lincolnshire, and falls into the German 
ocean near Holderness. 

HU'MBIRD. «. (from hum and bird.) The 
humming bird (Broteti). 

HU'MBLE. a. (humble, French; humilis, 
Lat.) 1. Not proud; modest; not arrogant 
( ’^aktpeare). £. Low; not high; not gicat 
(Cowley). 

To Humble, v. a. (from the adjective.) 

1. To make humble; to make submissive; 
to make tobow down with humility. (Hog.) 

2. To crush ; to break; to subdue (Milton). 

3. To make to condescend (Locke), 4. To 
bring down from a height (ffakewill). 

Humble Bee, in entomology. See Apis 
and Bombylios. 

Humble Plant, in botany. See Mimosa. 

HU MBLENESS. ». (from humble.) Hu¬ 
mility ; absence of pride (fferbert). 

HU'MBLER. ». (from humble.) One that 
humbles or subdues himself or others. 

UU'MBLEMOUTHED. a. (humble and 
mouth.) Mild ; meek (Shak$peare). 

HU'MBLBS, in stag;-bunting, the internal 
trimmings obtained m breaking up a deer, 
which are dways a perquisite to the keeper. 

HU'' BLESS, t. (from humble.) Humble¬ 
ness; humility; obsolete (Spenter.) 

HU MBLY, ad. (from humble.) 1. With¬ 
out pride; with humility ; mudestly ; with 
timorous modesty (Addison). 8. Witfaoqt 
height; without elevation. 

HU'MBOLDTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentuodria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-parted; petals five; legume oblong, 
compreised. One species; a tree of Ceylon. 

HU'MD&UM. a. (from hum, dr, tie.) Dull; 
droniah; stupid (Hudttras). 

HCfMB (David), a celebrated historian 
and philosopher, was born at Edinburgh, in 
1711. He vtaa designed for the law by his 
friends, but having no inclination himself to 
that profession, he applied to businms, and 
in ltS4 became clerk to a merehaalt at Bris¬ 
tol* whore, however, he didjiu|^'m;|iituiae 
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long, but went to France, where he wrote 
hi<( troatine of Human Naliiie, which he 
nubliiihed at ILomlou in n.W- This woik, 
however, met with an indifl'eivnt reception; 
nor were his Moral Essay's, which appeared 
in 1742, more successful. About this tunc 
he rested with the niaiqnis of Annaudale as 
a companion, but soon after he became se¬ 
cretary to general SI. Clair, whom he attend¬ 
ed to Vienna and Tuiiii; and while he was 
abroad, his Fiiiqiiiiy concerning the Human 
Uiidcrstuiiding was ]iuh1ihhed in London, in 
1752 appeared his I'olitical Discourses, and 
bis Enquiry coiiccrnins the Principles of 
Morals, the latter of which, in his opinion, 
was the best of his writings. In 1751 he 
published the first voiunie of a Poition of 
English History,from the Accession of J.iines 
J. to the Hevolution. This woik had little 
success; but the second, which came out in 
1756, met with a better fate, and “ helped 
to buoy up its uiiforttinate brother." Miuiit 
the same period he published his Naliirnl 
History of Koligion, which was smartly an¬ 
swered by Dr, Wurbiirtoii in a pamphlet, 
which Mr. Hume attributed to Dr. Huid. 
In 1759 appeared his History of the House 
of Tudor, and in 1761 the more ancient part 
of the English History. The work was now 
become celebrated, and the author pocketed 
by it a good deal of money; a consohilioii 
wiiich made him insensible to the attacks of 
critics. In 176,9 he accompanied (he earl of 
Hertford on his embassy to Pans, and in 
1765 was left there as charge d'affnjrei>. The 
year following he returned home,* and soon 
aDerwaids became under secretar} of state 
to Mr. Conway. In 1769 he lelired iiilo 
Scotland on an iiulcpcndenl iiicoiiie, aiul died 
there in 1776. After his death appeared a 
work by him, entitled Dialogncs concerning 
Natural Religion. M i. Hume was master of 
a good stjle of composition, and had the 
art of stating common objections in a new 
form. Bis positions on religious points, 
however, are extremely fallacious, not to say 
frivolous. In the year 1776 was jfiublishetl 
a letter of Dr. Adiiiii Smith’s, giving an ac¬ 
count of the death of Mr. Hume. The ob¬ 
ject of tHe author was to shew that Mr. 
Hume, notwithstanding his sceptical princi¬ 
ples, bad died wHh'the utmost composure, 
,aad that in his life as well as at his death he 
had conducted himself as became one of the 
wisest and best men that ever existed. The 
letter is very much laboured, and vet does 
no faemour either to the author or hu friend. 
It could not represent Mr. Hume as support¬ 
ing himself under the gradual decay or hk- 
ture with the hi^ies of a happy immortality t 
hoi it might hate represented him as taking 
'refngt!, wrlth other tnddels, in the eternd 
alec^ ofdkwlihs This, though but a doomy 
promMt, )irnald not have benen chiidim; but 
the hero of tim tate is ethibited is talkkig 
like a MhtnMdhoy of his conferenpis with 

g tjtfoo, ai^i|i|i relQCtance to go into the 
jgian fe;^.#e»t, and as combling himlelf 
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with the thought of leaving all ^friends 
and his brother’s family iu partlcuinr, in 
great prosperity I The absurdities of this 
letter did not escape the watchful and pene¬ 
trating eye of Dr. Hoiine; and ns he could 
not mistake its object, he held it up to the 
contempt and scorn of the religious world in 
A Letter to Adam Smith, L.L.D. on the Life, 
Death, and Philosophy of bis friend David 
llunie, Esq. by one of the people called 
Christians. The reasoning of this little tract 
IS clear and roiiclusivc, while its keen, though 
good humoured wit is inimitable; and it 
a ns, some years afterwards, followed by a 
series of Letters on Infidelity, composed on 
the same plan, and with much of the same 
spirit. This small volume, to the second 
edition of which the letter to Dr. Smith was 
prefixed, is belter calculated than almost 
any other with which we arc acquainted, to 
guard the minds of youth against the insi¬ 
dious strokes of inndci ridicule, the only 
dangerous weapon which infidelity has to 
wield. All Account of the Life and Writings 
of Mr. Hume was published in 1807, in an 
8vo. volume of 520 pages, by Mr. T. E. 
Rilciiie. The biographer has taken care to 
record in his work Dr. Smith’s account of 
Hume's “sper/iee disposition, notwithstand¬ 
ing the prospect ot speedy dissolution," 
with the various sublime particulars of Cha¬ 
ron and the ferry-boat. These have called 
forth some adiiiirabic strictures in the Eclec¬ 
tic Review, vol. 4. p. 15. in which the reader 
will find ail unusual union of philosophic 
reasoning, applied in the most cogent man¬ 
ner, to this truly awful and retnamable ex¬ 
hibition. We I egret much that the passag* 
is loo c.\ten.sivefor our narrow limits. 

To IICMF/CT. 

To HL’ME'CTATE. 

To wet; to moisten (fVheman). 

UUMKCTA'TION. *. {kumectation, Fr.) 
The act of wetting; moistening (Rroten). 

I!U'MF.RAL. a. (from humerus, Latin.) 
Belonging to the shoulder {Sharp). 

Hu'MRaAt. Abtkbv. Arteria humcralis. 
Brachial artery. In anatomy, tlie axillary ar¬ 
tery having passed the tendon of Hie great pec¬ 
toral muscle, changes its mime to the brachial 
or humeral arterr, which name it retains ih 
its course down the arm to the bend, where it 
divides into the radial and ulnar artery. In 
this course it gives off several muscular 
branches, three of which only deserve atten¬ 
tion. 1. The arteria prplfunda superior, 
which goes round the back of the arm to 
the exterior musdes, and is often nanwA the 
uprar mpttrnlar artery. «. Another, like it, 
cafled arteria profunda inferior, or the'low¬ 
er muscular artery, s. Ramus anastomoti- 
CHS major, ithicn anadomoset round t^ 
elbow with Hie brandies of the tttoar iAetj. 

HD'MERDi, (humerus; i. Ui. from ujusr, 
the shoulder.) Othuraeri. Othradiii. Inaua- 
tomy, a long cylindrical hOBe, situated be¬ 
tween tliescapiua and tore-kha. Ifii upper ei- 
trehUtjrtf formed someU^at latethBjr hud ia- 


? I*, a. {humeclo, Ln- 
?. 5 tin; humecler, Fr.) 
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mio a larffc, round, and smooth head, 
which is admitted into the glenoid cavity of 
the scapula. Around the basis of this head is 
observed n circular fossa, deepest anteriorly 
and externaUy, which forms whnt is called 
the neck of the bone, and from the edge of 
which arises the capsular ligament, which is 
farther strengthened by a strong membra¬ 
nous expansion, extending to the upper ed^^e 
of the glenoid cavity, lutd to the coracoid 
process of the scapula; and likewise by the 
tendinous expansions of the muscles, insert¬ 
ed into the head of tlie humerus. This cap¬ 
sular Itgamcul is sometimes torn m luxation, 
and beromes an obstacle to the easy reduc¬ 
tion of the bone. The articulating surface 
of the head is covered by a cartilage, which 
is thick in its middle part, andHthiii towards 
its edges, by which means it is more convex 
ill the rcceat subject than in the skeleton. 
This upper extremity, besides the round 
smooth head, affords two other smaller pro¬ 
tuberances. One of these, which is the lar¬ 
gest of the two, is of an irregular oblong 
shape, and is placed at the bark of the head 
of the bone, from which it is separated by a 
kind of groove that makes a part of the neck. 
This tuberosi^ is divided, at its upper part, 
into three surfaces; the first of these, which 
is the smallest and uppermost, serves for the 
insertion of the snpraspinatus muscle; the 
second, or middlemost, for the insertion of 
the infraspinatus; and the third, which is 
the lowest and hindmost, for the insertion 
of the teres minor. The other smaller tu¬ 
berosity is situated anteriorly between the 
larger one and the head of the humerus, 
and serves lor the insertion of the subseapu- 
laris muscle. Between these two tuberosi¬ 
ties there is a deep groove, for lodging the 
tendinous head of the biceps hracnii; the 
capsular ligament of the joint affording here 
a prolongation, thinner than the rest of the 
capsula, which covers and accompanies tins 
muscle to its fleshy portion, where it gradu¬ 
ally disappears in the adjacent cellular mem¬ 
brane, Immediately lielow its neck, the os 
humeri begins to assume a cylindrical shape, 
so that here the body of the bone may he 
said to commence. At its upper part is ob¬ 
served a. contiiiualiott of the groove for the 
biceps, which extei^s downwards, about a 
fourth part of the lengUi of the bone, in an 
oblique direction. Tlie edges of this groove 
are continuations of the greater and lesser 
tuberosiUes, and serve forthe attachment of 
the pectondu, latissimils dorsi, and teres 
major muscles. The groove itself is lined 
with a glistening substance like cartilage, 
but which seems to he nothing more than 
the remakes of tendinous ffbres. A little 
toyrer down, towpds the ejcternal and ante¬ 
rior side of the middte of Ae hone, it is see* 
rising into a rough ridge, for Ae insertion 
of tiw deltoid muscle. On each side of this 
rid^, ^e hope is smooth and flat, for the 
lodgment of the brachialii intemu^ muscle i 
ttnoDehtsd the middle part of the outermost 


side of the ridge is a channel, for the trans¬ 
mission of vessels into the substance of the 
bone, A little lower down, and near the in¬ 
ner side of the ridge, there is sometimes 
seen such another channel, which is intended 
for the same purpose. The os humeri, at 
its lower extrendty, becomes gradually 
broader and flatter, so as to have this end 
nearly of a triangular shape. The bone, 
thus expanded, affords two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is the broadest, and 
somewhat convex; and the posterior one 
narrower and smoother. The hone termi¬ 
nates in four large processes, the two outer¬ 
most of which are called condyles, though 
not designed for the articulation of the bone. 
These condyles, which are placed at some 
distance from each other, on each side of 
the bone, are rough and irregular pro!ube- 
i aiiees, formed for the insertion of iiiiisrles 
and ligaments, and differ from each other m 
size and shape. The external condyle, when 
the arm is in the most natural position, is 
found to be placed somewhat forwarder than 
the other. The internal condyle is longer, 
and more protuberant than the cxteinai. 
From each of these processes a ridge is con¬ 
tinued upwards at the sides of the bone. In 
the interval between the two condyles are 
placed the two articulating processes, conti¬ 
guous to each other, and covered with car¬ 
tilage. One of these, which is the smallest, 
is formed into a small, obtuse, smooth head, 
on which the radius plays. This little head 
is placed near the external condyle, as a part 
of which it has been sometimes described. 
The other, and larger process, is composed 
of two lateral protuberances and a middle 
cavity, all of which are smootii and covered 
with cartilage. From the manner in winch 
the ulna moves upon this process, it has^it- 
ten I he name of trochlea, or pulley, 
sides ofthispnlley arcune(|uai; that which 
is towards the little head is the highest of 
tim two; the otlier, which is contiguous to 
the external condyle, is more slanting, being 
situated ohliqncW from within outwards, so 
Uiat when the fore-arm is full extended, it 
does nut form a straight line with the us hu¬ 
meri, and, for the same reason, when we 
bend the clbovr, the hand comes not to the 
shoulder as it might be expected to do, but 
to the fore part of the breast. There is a 
cavity at the root of these processes, on each 
of the two surfaces of the bone. The ca vity 
on the anterior surface is divided by a ridge 
into two, the external of which receives the 
end of the radius, and the internal one lodges 
the corottoid process of the ulna in the flex¬ 
ions of the tore-arm. The cavity on the 
posterior surface, at the basis of the pulley, 
IS mttch larger, and lodges the olecranon 
wheh the arm is exten&d. The internal 
structure of the os humeri is similar to that 
of other long bones. In new born ii^sats, 
both.rtie ends of the bone arc cartio^ous, 
and we large head, with the Vvo tumercles 
above, and condyles, with the tvo articulat- 
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ing processei l)elow, become epiphyses be¬ 
fore they are entirely united to the rest of 
the bone. 

HUWICUBA'TION. s. (hmi and eubo, 
L&t.) Lyoig on the ground {Bmmhalf). 

HU'Mli). a, {humide, French.) Wet} 
moist; wairy 

HUMI DITY. *. Qtumidili, French) Mois¬ 
ture, oi the poHci «>t wetting other bodies. 
It dilfers from fluidity, depending altoge¬ 
ther on ihe coiigriiity of the component 

J iarticies of anv liijuur to the pores or sur- 
aces of siich particular bodies as it is capa- 
bl" of ii'ihenug to {Quincy). 

Hl' MILlS, (Jlumilis, from huwt, on the 
ground, so uained because it turns the eye 
downwarus, and is expressive of humility). 
See PeeiuH inferior oeuli. 

HUMILIATI, a congregation of religions 
in the church of Home, established by some 
Milanese gentlemen on their release from 
prison, where they had been confined under 
the emperor Conrad, or, us others say, 
under Frederick 1. imbibe year 1162. This 
order, which acquired great wealth, aud 
had no less than 90 monaslries, was abo¬ 
lished by pope Pius V. in 1570, and their 
houses given to the Dominicans and Corde¬ 
liers for their luxury and cruelty. 

HDMILIATION,'*. (French.) 1. Descent 
from greatness; act of humility. 2. Mor¬ 
tification; external expression of sin and 
unworlhiiiess (Milion). 3. Abatement of 
pride ( wifl). 

HUMILITY, in ethics, is a virtue con¬ 
sisting in the moderate value winch a person 
puts upon himself, and every thing relating 
to him. Or, more particularly, it consists 
in not attributing to ourselves any excel¬ 
lence or good which we have not; in not 
over-rating any thing which wchave or do; 
in not taking an immoderate delight in one’s 
self; in not assuming more of the praise of 
a quality oi action than belongs to us; and 
in a lowly sense and acknowledgement of 
our imperfections, errors, and sins. This 
virtue expresses itself in the modcs^ of our 
appearance, of our pursuits, aud of our be¬ 
haviour towards other men. It is distin¬ 
guished from affectation, bashfulness, and 
meauiiess. 

Mr. Hume^ in his Dissert ations pn the Pas¬ 
sions, has given very singular and fantasti¬ 
cal definitions of humility, pride, &c.' Some 
ingenious observations upon this part of 
Hume’s wiiiings may be seen in Cogan on 
the f^aiiBionB, p. 3S0. 

DUMM£R. s . (from hum.) That which 
hums; anapplander {Ainsworth). 

HOMMlNG-BIBD, in Ornithology. See 
Tao(|lj(|l%s«. 

BiiMRtffo bird tree, m Botany. Sec 

.... .... 

HvKMocBt aa island m the Indian ocean> 
about six miles long. Here is a Hajah, sup¬ 
ported in hit nutbority by the Dutch East 
India Cui^aoy. Lull, S. 27 K. Irou. 185. 
12 E. 
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HU'MORAL. o. (from humour. Proceed- 
ingfromtho humours {Harvey). 

II U'M ORIST. s. (from humorhta. Italian.) 
1. One who conducts himself by his own 
fancy ; one who gratifies his own humour 
{froth). 2- One who has odd conceits 
{."'petialor). 3. One who has violent and 
peculiar passions {Bacon). 

HU'MOROU?. ff. (from Auffiotfr.) l.FuIl 
of grotesque or odd images {.Addison). 2. 
Capricious; irregular {Dryden). 3. Plea¬ 
sant ; jocular {Prior). 

HirMOUOUSLY. flrf. 1. Merrily; jo¬ 
cosely {Swift). 2. Capriciously, whimsi¬ 
cally {Calamy). 

IIU MOIIOUSNES.*?. t. {Uom humorous.) 
1. Fickleness; capricious levity. 2. Jocu¬ 
larity ; oddness ot conceit. 

IlirMOHSOME. a. (fiom humour.) I. 
Peevish; petulant. 2. Odd; humorous. 
{Swift). 

HU'MORSOMELY. ad. Peevishly; petu- 
lanLly. 

HL'MOUR. s.fhumor, Latin.) 1. Mois- 
luie {Bay). 2. The difterent kinds of niois- 
tiiie 111 man's body ; phlegm, blood, cholcr, 
and niclanrhoty. 3. General turn or temper 
of mind (. idney). 4. Piescnt disposition 
{Dryden). 5. Grotesque imagery; jocula- 
I ity ; inerriiueiit {Temple). 6. Teiideney to 
disease; morbid disposition {Femple). 7 
Petulance; peevishness (^^oatb). 8. A trick; 
a practice {Shakspeare). 9. Caprice; nliim; 
prcdoinmant inclination (Bacon). 

'lo Humour, v. a. (from the noun.) ]. 
To gratify; to sooth by coilipliance {Shak¬ 
speare). 2. To fit; to comply with {.Add). 

Humours of the eye. Anatomists and op¬ 
ticians distinguish three particular humours 
of the eye; which they call the Aqucou«, 
Crystalline, and Vitreous. 

Those three humours have each their 
share in the refraction of the rays of light 
necessary to vision. 

Authors, both ancient and modern, speak 
of the regeneration of the humours or the 
eye; and give us instances of their repro- 
ducGon, vmen, by an accident, they had 
been let out; but their instances, strictly 
considered, generally go no farther than to 
the aqueous and vitreous humours. 

HUMP. s. (corrupted perhaps from bump.) 
The protuberance formed by a crooked 
back {Tatter). 

HU'MPBACK. a. {hump and back.) Crook¬ 
ed back; high shoulders (Tatler). 

HUMPBAXEED. a. Having a crooked 
back. 

HD'MULUS, {Humutua, from humua, the 
ground, so named, because without factiti¬ 
ous support it creeps along the ground). 
Hop: in botany a genus of ti& doss 
dioecia, order nexandria. Mde: calyx 
five-leaved; coroliess; anthers with two 
poi^ at top. Female: calyx an oblique 
entire sede of the ament; corolleu; ch^es 
two: seed single, coated. One species only. 
H. Lupulns, which is found wild in the 
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bedgei of our own country, as well as in cially iu the form of tincture and extract* 
other parts of Europe. uuder'which two modes it enters into the 

• The hop now generally cultivated anion« pharmacantic preparations of the new phar- 
us, however, is said to nave been impurtra inacopoeia c^' the London College. It is an 
from the Netherlands, and that in the be- excellent aromatic and tonic, and appears 
ginning of the sixteenth century; since to have soniegood sedative properties, 
which period it has progressively become, HUMU.S, Mould. In oryctoJogy a genus 
from its extensive growth and use, an oh- of the class earths, jprder calcareous; con¬ 
nect of such considerable traffic, as to have sisting of carboiiat of lime, a smaller pr^ 
induced the legislature to have noticed it in portion of cilex, hjdrogeu, and carbonic 
a variety of statutes, the earliest of which acid, gass, and oxyd of ironj formed by 
may be found in the 5th and 6lh of Edward the decayed remains ot animal and vegeta- 
VI. cap. 6. From the frequency with which ble substances; light, friable, imbibing but 
it is now cultivated in most of our counties, not retaining water; meagre, rough, humid, 
the hop will prob.ibly become in another of a dull colour; effervescing with nitric 
half century a regular branch of gcorgics, acid, becoming cinereous m a smaller heat; 
or hutbandy; but as this is by no means the in a stronger, miming into a fiothy kind of 
case at present, the few obsecrations and glass. Tensiiecies. 
instructions we can allow space for upon this 1. H. animalis. Animal mould. Impal- 
stilyectwc shall introduce into tlie picsent pable, greedily inihibing water, hardly pf- 
article. fervescing with nitre acid in its rude stale, 

The soil should be as rich as can well be but sensibly so when burnt. Found lu 
obtained; deep and loamy, ofiering a due church-yards and other places abounding 
mixture between a wet spungy swamp and a with putrid animal matter, white or rinere- 
sliffclay. If the subsoil be gravel or wet, ous, very light and I't^ile. 
it is esteemed preferable. Of the different 8. H. dsedalca, conunon mould, brown, 
sorts of hops, the giey and the white-bind in a veiy subtile dust. Found in all inho- 
are generally esteemed the best; they may hited places, princiually originaling from 
be planted in October or March; I he spring animal manure and depositions, so very fine 
is usually preferred to the anlumii. Prior as when mixed with water, to pass through 
to the planting, the hop-garden should be a course cloth or filtering paner; affords the 
regularly laid out and carefully prepared, best and richest garden mould. 

Having secured a good soil, the next object S. H. ruralis, vegetable mould. Black 
is, provide a sufficiency of air foi every whenmoislened, cinereous when dry. Found 




elevations into which they are to be placed, ble matter, especially in dry situations, and 
should be situated eight or nine feet asunder prodiiras an excellent soil, 
in every direction, the order of the rows 4. H. pauperaia. Heath mould. Soon 
bring straight or checkerwise at the option parting with its moisture, and when dry, 
of the grower. These hills should be raised becoming farinaceous. Found on heaths, 
by a due mixture of manure with the com- and produces a poor soil; because its par- 
mon soil of the hop.gardcn: new dung must tides are so minute and impalpable, as iit 
never be employed If the hop is to be plant- dry seasons to be blown about by the least 
ed as soon as the hills are ready. The best breath of wind. . 

method is to nse old dung in the proportion 5. H. alpina. Brown with larger par- 
of about one-third to two-thirds of tlie soil tides. Ve^ common in alpine situations, 
with which it is blended. Five good sets 6. H. effervescens. Swelling after hav- 
should be planted in every hill: one in the ing absorbed and retained water some time, 
middle of the rest in a circular direction Common m spongy places, and perhaps ori- 
upon its slope: they should foe pressed close ginates from the rotten roots of plants; long 
with the hand, and covered with fine earth; in drying, and a bad soil for the farmer or 
and a stick should be placed on each side of gardener, because in the spring it intumesces 
the hill to secure it by the frost at i^ht and the heat by day. 

The time for dressii^ is commonly the and lifts up and eradicates the imailcr 
end of January or February, when the earth plants. 

about the hills must be careftilly removed, 7. H. Lutom, very light, not combusti- 
in order to give an opportumty of cutting ble, black whmi moist. Found in swamps 
away from the stork all its superfiuous and marshes under water, and produced by 
suckers, that the stork be not weakened by the gradual eorroption of bog-plants. It is 
the alley, or k^ clear. They should be serviceable la sandy soils, 
poled in April, careftilly and loosely bound 8. H. martialte, coloured mould, with a 
with withem rurtiei, imd as ftiey begin to martial tinge. Found in various parts of 
blow in the earltor part of July, they will Brit^, Sweden, Germany, and Syria, m 
be ready for gathering about Bartholomew swamps nod marshes; yellowish brown, red- 
tide. dish, purplish, or black, coloured by cqu- 

The hop has of late years been employed tainiim oxyd of iron, 
io various forms in medicine i and asp«- 9, a. picea. Black, bacoawnj toud as 
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H dfie*. Found in Scania, often in cul¬ 
tivated Utnda, and requires a peculiar me¬ 
thod of agriculture. 

10. H. muriatira. Brown, of a saltish 
taste. Found in the deserts, qh the eonhnes 
of the. red sea, »ind Syria. 

Ta HUNCH, r. a. (rcrinan.) I. To 

strike or jiinch with the fists, (^rbutk.) 
t. {hoeker^ a crooked bock, German.) To 
crook the buck. (Dr^den.) 

HUNCHBA CKED, a. (hunch and back.) 
Having a crooked back. (Arbuthnot.) 

HU'NDKED. a. (hunte, Sa.von.) 

The nurnbci consisting of ten multiplied by 
ten. 

Hij-voreo. *. A company, body, or col¬ 
lection consisting of a hiiiiuied. (Abnthnol). 

Deal boards are sold at sixscorc to the 
hundred, called the long hundred. Pales and 
laths are counted at five score to the hun¬ 
dred, if five feet long; and six score, if three 
feet long. 

HuNOREn, HoKnREDbW, or Ceniuria, 
a part or division of a country; which was 
anciently so called from its containing an 
hundred families, or from its furnishing an 
hundred able men for the king’s wars, .\fter 
king Alfred’s dividing this kingdom into 
counUes, and giving the government of carit 
county to a sherift, these counties wcie di¬ 
vided into hundreds, of which tlie constable 
was the chief ofiicer. The grants of hun¬ 
dreds were at first made by the king to par¬ 
ticular persons: but they are not now lield 
by grant or prescription) tbcir.juiisdiction 
being devolved to tne county-court; a few 
of them only excepted, that have been by 
privilege annexed to the crown, or granted 
to some great subjects, and still remain in 
the nature of a franchise. 

UvsoHBO Court. This is only a larger 
Covur-Baron, being held for all the inha¬ 
bitants of a partirnlar hundred instead of a 
manor. The free suitors are here also the 
judges, and the steward the register, as in 
the case of a conrt-baron. ft is likewise no 
court of record; resembling the former in 
nil points, except that in point of territory 
it is of a greater jurisdiction. 

HoNDEEn weight, an hundred and twelve 
pounds avoirdupois. 

HU'NDRETH. a. (hunhpeoiiceogojw, Sax.) 
The ordinal of a hundred. 

HUNDSRUCH, a district of Germany, in 
the circle of Upper Rhine, situate between 
tike Rhine, the Moselle, and the Nahe. 

HUNG. The pret. and part. pass, of hang. 

HUR.GARY, a kingdom of Europe, the 

f reatest part of which was anciently called 
’annonta. It had the name of Hungary from 
the Huns, a Scythian or Tartar nation, who 
fubdited it in m ninth ecatory. It lies be- 
twea|l%) l«th and t2d degrees of east long. 
and'IjimriKt the 46th and 49th degrees of 
noydt fatu beii^- bounded on the north by 
the Carpathian tnountains, which separate 
'H from fohuMlii to the south, by Savia, and 
the river Itmc, which separates it from 
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Sclavoitia; to the west, by Moravia, Austria, 
and Stina; and to the cast, by WaUaebia 
and Transylvania. It is about 240 miles in • 
length, and 2.$5 in bregdth; and is divided 
into the Upper and Lower Hungary, the. 
former being that part which lies towards 
the cast, and the latter that which lies to¬ 
wards the west. To these may be added the 
Baiinat of Temeswar, incorporated into the 
kingdom of Hungary, in 1T78. Hungary 
fornieily included Tiansylvania, Sclavonia, 
Dalmatia, Servia, Wallachia. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, .‘iaavc, Drave, Tressc, 
Maros, Raab, and Waag. The air is un¬ 
healthy, occasioned by the lakes and bogs. 
This country abounds in all the necessaries 
of life, and the wpie, especially that called 
Tokay, is excellent. There ale mines of 
golil, silver, copper, and iron; and they 
nave such plenty of game, I ha I liiiiiling is 
allowed to all. The iiiIial)ituiit.H arc well- 
shaped, aitd bravo; hut haiiglity and re- 
vengel'ui. The population, iiicindnig that 
of Traiisylviuiia, is estimated at neatly eight 
millions. The i^ingdom of Hungary can 
easily raise an ainiv of 100,000 men. Their 
tiorscmeii, are called Huzzars, and their 
footmen ilcydukes. 'I'hc govcimnent is 
hereditary in ilic house of Austria. No 
country is better supplied with mineral 
waters, and batiis; and those of Buda, when 
the Turks were in possession of it, were 
ri'ckoned the finest in Europe. Presburg is 
the capital of Upp -r ITimgary; and Buda of 
the Lower. There are five languages spoken 
in this country, viz. the Hungarian, which, 
like the people, is of Scythian origin, and 
has iittic or no affinity with any European 
tongue; the German, Sclavoiiian, 'W'aila- 
rhian, and Latin. The last is spoken, not only 
by the better sort, hut also by the coroiiioii 
people, though very corruptly. The people 
called Zigdum have also a particular jargon. 
Christianity Was planted in Hungary in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. In the sixteenth 
the reformation made a great progress in it; 
hut at present though the Roman catholics 
hardly make a fourth part of the iiihabitauts, 
their religion is prcaominanl, the Protes¬ 
tants enjoying only a bare toleration. Besides 
several sects of Protestants, here are also 
great numbers of the Greek church and 
Jews; the last pay double taxes of all kinds. 
Besides Jesuits cmlegesand other convents, 
tlierc are several amversitics of the Roman 
Catholics. TheLutheraus also andCalvonists 
have their gymnasiums and schools, but 
under divers restrictions. 

HUNGARY-Warna, is spirit of wine dis¬ 
tilled upon rosemary, and which titerefore 
contains its only and strong-scented essence 
(see PaxaMacT). To be really good mys 
Professor Beckmans, the spirit of wine ought 
to he very strong, and the rosemhcy fresh; 
and if that be the case, the leaves are as 
proper as tbe flowers, v^ich, according to 
the prescription of some, i^ould only be 
taken. It is Itkewise necessary that tbe spirit 
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nf wiflc Ue dintillcd «everaJ times upon tlie 
rosemary ■, bat that process is too trouble- 
‘ some expcHsiTC to admit of this water 
being disp^ of atthe lowprice it is usually 
sold fort and it is certain, that the greater 
part of it is nothing else than common 
brandy, united with the essence of rosemary 
in the simplest manner. In general it is only 
mixed with a few drops of the oil. For a 
ioog time past, this article has been brought 
to us pi iiu'ipidty from France, where it is 
prepared, particularly at Bcaucaire, Mont¬ 
pellier, ana other places in Languedoc, in 
which that plant grows in great abundance. 

The name Hungary-watcr seems to sig¬ 
nify, tliat this water, so celebrated for its 
mediciiiiil virtues, is an* Hungarian inven¬ 
tion ; aiKl wc road in many booksy that the 
receipt for preparing it was givpii to a queen 
of Hungary by a hermit; or, as others say, 
by an angel, who appeared to her in a 
garden, all entrance to which was shut, in 
the foi 111 of a hermit or a youth. Some call 
the queen Si. Isabella; but those who pre¬ 
tend to he best acquainted with the circum¬ 
stance, atliriiijlhal Elizabeth, wife of Charles 
Robert king .of Hmigary, and daughter of 
I'ladishuis II. king »f Poland, who died in 
1380 or 138], was the iiiventress. By often 
washing with this spirit of rosemary, when 
in the 70lh year ot her age, she was cured, 
as wi' are told, of the gout and an universal 
lameness; so that she not only lived to pass 
80, hut became so lively and beautiful, that 
she was rourtecl by the King of Poland, who 
» ns then a widower, .and who wished to make 
her his seeniid wife. 

I'he I’rolessor .justly considers lliis story 
as a ridiculous fable. It appears to me 
(says he) most probable, that the French 
name /’ eau de la reine d" IfonffHe, was rkoseii 
by those who, in latter times, prepared spirit 
of rosemary for sale, in order to give greater 
consetfiiencc and credit to their eominodity ; 
as various medicines, some years ago, were 
extolled in the gazettes under the title of 
Pompadour, though the celebrated lady, 
from whose name they derived their im¬ 
portance, certainly neither ever saw them 
nor used them." 

HU'NOER. g. <hnnsep, Saxofl). I. De¬ 
sire of food: the pain by fasting, 
buthmt). 2. Any violent desire. {Heea^f ajf 

IlvNOEa. Fame*. This functioa is classed 
by physiokigists under the head of natiiraJ 
artions. It is a sessatioii in the stomach, 
caused by the irritation of the ga^ic juice, 
inducing a desire for food. 

To prevent the •calamity of famine and the 
evils of ekcewive lumger, at seat it has been 
proposed by Dr. Lind, that the powder ef 
sidep riioula constitate pnurt of tiie provisions 
for every ship’s company. This powder and 
MrtaUe sonp, dissolvw iohoiling water, 
form a rkb thick jellyt and au ounce of 
each of theas articles fumudwa one day^i 
nibitstieaca’to a healthy fa^grown 
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Indeed, from pr. Fercival’s experiments it 
appears that salep contaiiu more nntritiooa 
matter, in proportion to its bulk, than any 
other vegetable production now used as 
food. It has the property also of concealing 
the nauscons taste of salt-water; and coasc- 
quently may be of great advantage at sea, 
when the stock of fresh-water is so far coiv> 
sumed that the manners are put upon short 
allowance. By the same mucilaginous qua¬ 
lity, it covers the odeiisiveness, and even in 
some measure corrcels Uie aeriniony of salted 
and putrescent meals. But, as a preservative 
against hunger, salep would lie most effica¬ 
cious combined with an equal weight of beef 
suet. By swallowing little balls of this lu¬ 
bricating compound at proper iiiU'rvals, the 
coats of the stomach would be defended from 
irritation: and as oils and mucilages arc 
highly niilrilivc, of slow digestion, and in¬ 
disposed to pass off by perspiration, they are 
peculiarly well adapted to support life in 
small quantities. This composition is su¬ 
perior III simplicity, and perhajis equal in 
efficacy, to the following one, so much ex¬ 
tolled by Avicenna the celebrated Arabian 
physiriau; to whom we arc indebted for the 
introdurtion of rhubarb, cassia, tamarinds, 
and senna, into the materia incdica. " Take 
sweet almonds and beef suet, of each one 
pound; of the oil of violets two ounces; and 
of the roots of marsh mallows one ounce: 
bray these ingredients together in a mortar, 
and form the mass into boluses, about the 
size of a common nut." Animal fat is sin¬ 
gularly powerful in a-ssuaging the most acute 
sensations of thirst, as appears from the nar¬ 
rative oftlie ’.ufferings experienced by those 
who were confined in the black hole at Cal¬ 
cutta. A hundred ami forty-six persons, ex¬ 
hausted by tatigue and military duty, were 
there thrust together into a chamber of 18 
cubic feet, having only two windows, strong!) 
barred with iron, from which, in a close 
sultry night, and in such a climate as that 
of Bengal, littlu or no circulation of fresh 
air coiud be enjojed. In a few minutes, 
these unhappy wretches fell into so profuse 
a perspiration, that an idea ran hardly be 
formed of it; and this was succeeded by a 
raging thirst, which increased m proportion 
as tlie body was drained of its moisture. 
Water! Wate. t became the universal crj; 
and an old soldier on the outside, through 
pity furnished them with a few skinfuls oi 
It. But these scanty supplies, like sprink¬ 
lings on the fire, sm-ved only to feed and in¬ 
crease the Baine. From this texpericnce of 
its effects, Mr. Holwell, their chief, deter- 
miued to drink no more; and kept his 
mouth moist by sucking the pen^iration 
out of hU riiirt sleeves, and catching the 
drops they fell froin hh bead and face. 
“ You cannot imagine (says ho) how un¬ 
happy 1 was if any of them escaped nw.” 
Heeciaelftto the prison without n» et^t, 
the SMCon hetng.teo hot to bear jit one 
of his tnia«(sbm compamonsi ohwning the 
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enedtenlliikt haA hit apon of allaying his cival has seen cakes niaAe of these ingire* 
thvst rnhhed him from time to time of a dients, and thinks that they might be very 
conawi^ble part of bis store. ThU plun< well applied to the purpose of obviating 
derer> whom he foand to biia young gentle- hunger. They are not perishable in the 
man in the service of the East India Com- hottest climates, may be carried about tiie 
pany, afterwards acknowledged, that be person with convenience, and, though very 
owed his life to the many comfortable tough, are pleasant to the taste. In the 
daughts which he derived from him. Be- formula by which they are made, the pro- 
fore Mr. HolwcII adopted this mode of re- portion of sugar is too large, and that of 
lief, he had fltleroptcd, in an ungovernable gu.u arabic too small, if the mass be intended 
fit of thirst to drink his own urine: but it to assuage the cravings of appetite. Accord- 
was so intensely bitter, that a second taste ing to our author’s information, the receipt 
could not be endured; whereas, he assures is as follows: Take fine sugar four ounces, 
us, no Hrisiol water could be more soft and and of gum arabic one ounce; levigate them 
pleasant than tliis perspiration. And this, we well together; and add half an ounce of 
may presume consisted chiefly of animal f,it, rose-water, and of the white of eggs a suflS- 
melted by excessive beat, aud exuding from quantity.” 

the cellular membranes through the pores To HuKonn. r. n. (from the noun), 
of the skin. J. To feel the pain of hunger (Cowley), 

Persons who have been accustomed to 2. To desire witn great eagerness (Milton). 
animal food, are soon nuiuced when supplied HU'NGERBIT. i a. (hunger bil.) 

only with the farinacoe. Several years ago, HDNGERBIT- < Pained or weakened 
to dfetcrmincthenutritive powers of different TF.\. ( with hunger 

substances, an ingenious young physician, HUNGERFOAH, a town in Berkshire, 
as Or. Percival informs us, made a variety with a market bn Wednesdays. It is seated 
of experiments on himself, in which he un- on theKennetl, and noted for the best trout 
fortunately fell aaacrifice. Relived a month and Crawfish in England. Lat. 51. S6. N. 
upon bread and water; and under this regi- Lon. 1.36. W. 

men of diet he every day diminished much HU'NGEHLY. a. (from hunger). Hungrj ; 
■o bis weight. But, in 1T84, a student of in want of nourishment (Shakspeare). 
physic at Edinburgh confined himself for a Hiisceri.v. ad. With keen appetite 
longer space of time to a pint of milk and (ShakHpeare). 

half a pound of white bread daily; and he HU'NGER.^TARVEl). o. Starved with 
assured our author, that he p^'esed through hunger; pinched by want of food. (Dryden). 
the usual labours of study and exercise with- HU'N GRED. a. (from hunger). Pinched by 
out feeling any decay of health or strength, want of food (Baron). » 
and wiifaout any sensible loss of bulk. The HIT'NGRILY. a. (from hungry). With keen 
cutaneous, urinary, and alvine excretions, appetite. 

were very scanty during the whole period; HU'JJGRY. a. ({tooh hunger). 1. Feeling 
and the discharge of feces occured only pain from want of food (Locke). 8. Not 
once in a week la this case the oily and fat; not fruitful; not prolific; more dis- 
coagulable parts of the milk probably fur- posed to draw from other substances than to 
nished a larger proportion of aliment, and at impart to them (Mortimer). 
the tame tune contributed to check the HUNKS. s/(kt<Rskiir, sordid, Islandic). A 
waste of perspiration and other discharges; covetous sordid wretch; a miser. (AddUon). 
for oleaginous substances are retained loug HUNMANBY, a town in the £. Riding of 
in the body by their viridity. Dr. Russel, Yorkshire, with a market on Tuesday’s, 
in his Natural History of Aleppo, relates, Lat 54. IS N. Lon. 0.12. W. 
that in those seasons when oil abounds, the HUNNINGUEN, a fortified town of 
inhabitants, by indulgence in it, «re disposed France, in the department of Upper Rhine, 
to fever, and afiecteaw ith infarctioas of tiie Lat 47.40. N. Lon. 11.40. E. 
longs; maladies which indicate both reten- HUNNS, a fierce and savi^e nation, who 
tion and obstruction. Milk has been sus- formerly inhabited that pan of Sarmatia 
pected by some of producing similar effects, bord^ing on tte Pains Meofts and the 
though in a slighter degree; and the free use Tanais, the aneient boundary between Eu- 
of it nas been on this account forbidden to rope and Asia. Their country, as described 
asthmatics. by Procopius, lay norfti of mount Caucasus, 

Gum arabic might be a good substitute which, extmidiiag from the Buxine to the 
for salep in the composition already recom- Caspian Seas, parts Aiiatie Sarmatia from 
mended; and as it will give ns such firmness Colchis, Beria, and Albania; lying on the 
to maw asto require manducation, the saliva, isUimus between the two seas above men- 
bv this means separated and earned into the tioned. Here they resided, unknown to 
stomal, would further contribute to as- other nations, and themselves ignorant of 
snage the sensations both of hunger and of other conatries, tiU the year SYO. At this 
thirsL lUsgQm, combined with sugar ai^ time, m hind pursued by the hunters, or, 
the wliitq,of kas been latdy extoQed in according to some authors, an ox stung by 
France, under the name of pat^umo, a« a a gaiLfiy, having passed Uie marsh, was 
remedy for catarrlui defliixiena. Dr. Per- feUowea by some hunm to the oth^ side, 
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tvtusre they diwoTcred » ^oanlry much more 
•ascreeable than their oifn. On their return, 
havin'*' acquiunted their countrymen TVith 
what they had «een, the whole nation parred 
the marsh, and, falling upon the Alans, who 
dwelt on tte banks of the Tanais, almost ex¬ 
terminated them. They next fell upon the 
Ostrogoths, whom they drove out of their 
country, and forced to retire to the plains 
between the Borysthenes and the Tanais, 
now known by the name of PoioUa. Then 
attacking the Visigoths, they obliged them 
to shelter themselves in the most mountain¬ 
ous parts of their country j till at last the 
(lOthic nations, finding it impossible to with¬ 
stand such an inundation of oarbarians, ob¬ 
tained leave from the emperor VaJiens to settle 
in Thrace. 

The Hiinns thus became masters of all the 
country between the Tanais and Danube in 
.^T6, were they continued quiellj till the year 
388, when great numbers of them were taken 
into the pay of Theodosius T. j but, in the 
mean time, a party of them, called the 
.Vephthalile or fFhile TTunm, who had con¬ 
tinued in Asia, over-ran all Mesopotamia, 
and even laid siege to Odessa, where they 
were repulsed with great slaughter by the 
Homans. The European Ilunns frequently 
jiassed the ‘lanubc, committing the greatest 
ravages in the western empire, sometimes 
they fell upon the eastern provinces, where 
they put ail to fire and sword. They were 
often defeated and repulsed by the Romans, 
but the empire was now too weak to subdue 
or confine them from making excursions; 
so that they continued to make daily en¬ 
croachments, and became every day more 
formidable than before. In 441, the Hunns, 
under Attila, threatened the western empire 
with total destruction. This monarch, hav¬ 
ing made himself master of all the northern 
countries from the confines of Persia, to the 
banks of the Rhine, invaded Ma'sia, Thrace, 
and Illyricum; where he made such pro¬ 
gress, that the emperor, not thinking him¬ 
self safe in Constantinople, withdrew into 
Asia. Atilla then broke into i>aal, where 
he took and destroyed several cities, mas¬ 
sacring the inhabitants with the greatest 
cruelty. At last he was driven out with 
great slaughter by AeUus the Roman general 
and Theodoric king of tiie Goths, and could 
never afterwards make any great progress. 
About the year 459 or 453 Atilla (tied, and 
his kingdom was immcdiatidy split into a 
number of small ones by his numerous chil¬ 
dren, who wand perpetual war with each 
other. The Hunns then ceased to be for¬ 
midable, and became dtdly less able to cope 
with the other blwbarons nations whom 
Attilla had kept in subjection. StiH, however, 
their dominion was considerritle; and in the 
time of Charles the Great tiiey were masters 
of Transylvania, WaOaehia, Servia, Carniohi, 
Caritithia, and the gredter part ^ Austria, 
together with Bosnia, Sclavoida, and that 
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part of HungKry which lies bdyond ^ 
Danube. In W yew TT«, while Chark#' 
was in Saxony, two princes of the Htiniuiy- 
Caganus and JiMtthirs, sent ambassadtirs to 
him, desiring ^ friendship wid adiiance- 
Charles received them with extraordinmy 
marks of frien(lshi]i, and readily comptira 
with their request. Not long after this, 
however, th^ formed an alliance with Taf> 
fila, duke of Bavaria, in conseqaence of 
which, Charles took snch measures as sOon 
exterminated them; nor did they ever after¬ 
wards so far recover themselves as to appear 
as a distinct nation. 

To HUNT, V. a. (hunwan, Saxon.) I. To 
chase wild animals (Addison), i. To pur¬ 
sue j to follow close {Hervey). 3. To search 
for (Spenser), 4. To direct or manage 
hounds in the chase (Addison). 

/b Hunt, r. n. 1. To follow the chaw- 
(Shekspeare). «. To pursue or seaich 
(Locke). 

Hunt. s. (from the verb.) I. A pack of 
hounds (Drffden). 9. A chase (l^akspeare). 
3. Pursuit (Skakspeare). 

HU'NTRR. s. (trom hunt.) 1. One who 
chases animals for pastime or food (Milton). 
2. A dog that scents game or beasts of prey 
(Shttkspeiire). 

Hunter, a horse peculiarly appropriated 
to hunting, or the sport of the chase. The 
horses now denominated Hunters, are niostiy 
three parts, or altogether blood breed: for 
the great number ot blood horses not turn¬ 
ing out witmers in races, as well as those 
not trained for the turf, come of course lo 
the hunting stables, and keep up a constant 
supply. A hunter for constant use with 
fleet bounds, should he neli bred on botli 
sides; not less than five years old oif; from 
15 hands and an inch, to 15 thiee, and 16 
hands high: large aud heavy horses, in 
deep or hilly countries, frequently tire 
themselves. To be handsome, he should 
be strong in his frame, short in bis joints, 
firm in his felidrks, quick in his eye, and 
alert in his action. He should have a light 
airy head, wide nostrils, prominent lively 
eye, slight curve in the crest, and long 
neck; he should be wide in the breast, deep 
in the chest, high in the withers, straight 
in the spine, short in the back, round in 
the barrel, full in the flank, the last rib 
coming well up to the point of the hip¬ 
bone, his loins wide, and rather rirrnlai 
than flat; the tail iihonld be high, and well 
set on, in nearly a direct line from the back, 
and not drooping below Ric rump: there 
should be considerable strength aud sub¬ 
stance in the thighs, and a prominent mus¬ 
cular swell in the exterior of the gaskins; 
a great length from the hip-bone to the 
bock, and small length thence to the fet¬ 
lock, whkh should be nearly round, ud 
well lifted r the pasterns should be rather 
short than long) fore-legs straight, and up¬ 
right; hoofs black, ana of a strong firm 
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texture. The internal yirlues should be 
courage, temper, and pliah^litj of disposi- 

The nfexl great qualification to speed and 
tdmper in a hunter, is the property of leap- 
ing, both standing and flying. One com¬ 
mon error in teaching horses to leap, is the 
use of the whip when they are first brought 
to the bar, in order to expedite what cannot 
be proceeded upon with too much kindness 
and circumspection. ^ Young horses driven 
to a bar with a whip, and once alarmed, 
are sometimes prevented from becoming 
good standing leapers as long as they live. 
The bar should never be less than three feet 
from the grounds if lower, it only induces 
the horse to attempt it with one loot, as if 
to walk or scramble over it, which is a bad 
habit to acquire: he should never be per¬ 
mitted to make an effort till taught to rest 
entirely upon his haunches, and to ranu; 
slowly and gradually both his fore feel at 
the same moment. 

Nothing can he more absurd than the 

f iractice of clotliing the bar with bashes of 
uree, under the pretence of making the 
horse clear his leiq? j a young horse is almost 
always terrified at appioacbing the bar, and 
when compelled to take it, or rather when 
driven over it, he exhibits a jump of fear 
and agitation; rather than a cool, tempe¬ 
rate, and steady leap of safely, fit to quaOfy 
him for the field. A horse can only be 
made a good standing leapcr, by aifordiiig 
him amide time, to measure his leap bdbre 
he attempts it; that is, to observe its height, 
and take time for the bend of his knees, the 
contraction of his legs, and his own general 
spring, in order to cover the leap witli cer- 
teinty; and tliis a wcH-taueht horse, of to¬ 
lerable temper, willgenerallvdo, if permit¬ 
ted to adopt his own plan, and use his Own 
exertions. The proper covering for a Jeap- 
ing-bar should be eittihr fern or clean wheat 
straw, well secured by a strong packthread, 
bound round in a kind of net-work, which 
is not only exceedingly durable, but being 
composed of articles to which the horse is 
so accustomed, he naturally approaches it, 
if gently used, and patiently encouraged, 
withotttthe least fear or agitation. 

Itfuch depends upon getting a hunter into 
good condition for the field: his speed, his 
health, and even his existence, are eqoalljy 
concerned in it. When taken up from his 
summer’s run at grass, which every perfect 
hunter is entitled to, he should go torongh 
bis regular course of physic; the streimth 
and number of doses to be regulated byliis 
accunmlatioa of flesh, and general appear¬ 
ance: if in a fair, good, clean state, not 
leaid«i in stdirtance, and perfectly dear in 
thniSkiai hire doses may be sufficient. 

' Oreal care ^ould be paid to a hualer 
after the dMMe is over, aim if it haTq been 
•«vere, J|»e aho»ld not soon be brought into 
mmUrn miertidiis. A horm is bestrecormfed 
from the ^ect of over fatigue by a patimt 


walking, gentle exercise upon the turf, and 
patient friction in the stable. 

IIuNTEa. (Dr. William), a celeb’fatcd’ 
anatomist, was born at Kilbride, in Lanerk- 
shire in 1718. His father, was a fanner, 
and designed him for the Church, but an 
acquaiiitance with Dr. Cullen induced him 
to adopt the profession of physic ; accord¬ 
ingly he went and resided with that gentle¬ 
man three years. In 1740 he went to Edin¬ 
burgh, where he followed his studies with 
intense application, and the year following 
visited London, soon after which he was 
taken by Dr. James Douglas into his house 
as a dissector and as tutor to his son. In 
1746 he succeeded Mr. Samuel Sharpe as lec¬ 
turer to a private society of surgeons in 
Covent-garden, and the year following he 
was admitted a member of the corporation 
of surgeons. In niiO he obtained his doc¬ 
tor’s degree from Glasgow, and entered into 
an extensive line of practice as a physican, 
particularly in midwifery. In I76Shcwas 
appointed physician-extraordinary to the 
ueen, and the same year published his Me- 
ical Commentaries. In 1767 he was chosen 
a fellow of the royal society, ami funiished 
the transactions of that bodv with many in¬ 
teresting papers. In 176S he was appointed 
by the king professor of anatomy to the roj al 
academy, which office he discharged with 
great reputation, adapting his aiuilomical 
kiiowicdge to the objects of painting and 
sculpture, fn 1781 he .succeeded Dr. Fotlicr- 
gill as president of the society of physicians 
in Loudon, and his name being now univer¬ 
sally spread throughout Europe he was 
chosen member of some foreign societies. 
Dr. Hunter formed a splendia anatomical 
museum at his house in Windmill-street, at 
an immense exjpence; after which he ex¬ 
tended his collection to natural history, 
learning, and science. He soon became pos¬ 
sessed of a miignifieent treasure of Greek 
and Latin books, a rabinel of ancient medals, 
and a large stock of shells, corals, and other 
curious productions. This museum he bc- 
qucatlied at his deatli, which happened in 
1783, to his nephew Dr. Bailiie, ami Mr. 
Cruikshank, for 80 years, after which it is 
to go to the university of Glasgow. His 
l^reatest performance is the Anatomy of the 
Gravid jlterus, contained in 34 capitu plates, 
and dedicated to the king. After his death, 
wpeared.aa Anatomical Description of toe 
Human Gravid Uterus and its Contents, by 
the Into W. Hunter, M.D. 4to. 1795. 

Dr. Hunter regularly shaped, but of 
a slender make, and rather below a mkldlc 
stabire. His manner of Uvtim ms ex- 
tretnely jimple and frugal, and toe uunatity 
of his food was small as wdl as plain. He 
was an early riserj and whm biwaesswas 
over, was<coast8atly engaged la his anato- 
mieal pnnuits, or sa museme. There 
WM sometamg xeryeneagtiK in hU mnaner 
aad.adihcmt nnd he had mien an appearance 
of attention to his patients, when he T.as 
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making hU Inciuiries, u could hardly fail to 4to.} s. A ahiond part of thii treative 
coRciliate their confidence and esteem. In hts? s. A treatiae on the Yenored 
consultation with hi» medical brethren, he case, 4to. 178dt d. ObserTations on the 
ilelivered his opinions with diffidence and Animal Economy, 4to. 1786. 5, A treatise 
candour. In familiar conversation he was on the Blood, Inflammation, and Bld«d<4hot 
cheerful and unassuming. As a teacher ot Wounds, 4to. 

anatomy, he became most dc#er\edJy cclc- Mr. Hunter was of a short stature, un- 
brated. He was a good orator; and hav- commonly strong and active, very com¬ 
ing a clear and accurate conception of what pactiy made, and'capable of great bodily ex- 
he taught, he knew how to place in distinct crtJon. His countenance was animated, opea, 
and intelligible points of siew the most ab- and in the latter part of his life dMply iin- 
struse subjects of anatomy and physiology, pressed with thoughtfulness. When his print 
Among o^er metiiods of explaining and il- was shown to Lavaler, he said, “ That man 
lustrating his doctrines, he used frequently thinks for himself." In his youth he was 
to introduce some apposite story or case cheerfni in his disposition, and entered into 
that had occurred to him in his practice; youthful follies like others of the same age; 
and few men had acquired a more interest- but wine never agreed with his stomach; so 
mg fund of anecdotes of this kind, or re- that after some time he left it off altogether, 
latcd them in a irtorc agreeable mSiiher. and for the last twenty years drank nothing 
Hunter (John), the younger brother of but water. His temper was very warm and 
the preceding, was born in 1788, and brought impatient, readily provoked, and, when ir- 
up to a mechanical employment, of which ritated, not easily soothed. His disposition 
being tired, he made an offer to the doctor was candid, and free from reserve, even to 
to become his assistant, and this being ac- a fault. He hated deceit; and as he was 
cepted, he came to London in 1748. In above every kind of artifice, he detested it 
1749 Mr, Chcselden permitted him to attend in others, and too openly avowed his senti- 
at Chelsea Hospital, and he there learnt the raents. His mind was uncommonly active; 
rudiments of'surgery. In 1751 he became it was naturally formed for investigation, 
a pupil at S<t. Bartholomew's, and he after- and that turn displayed itself on the most 
wards attended St. tleorge’s Hospital, where trivial occasions, and always with mathe- 
in 1756 he was appointed Tiouse-surgeon. inatical exactness. What is curious, il fa- 
AIkiuI this time he was admitted by his bro- tigued him to be long in a mixed company 
thcr to a partnership in his lectures. He which did not admit of a connected conver- 
laboured for ten years on human anatomy, sation; more particularly daring the last 
and not only made himself master of the ten years of his life. He required less re- 
setence as it then stood, but also added to it laxation than most other men; seldom sleep- 
several important discoveries. He mocee^ ing more than four hours in the night, but 
ed further in the examination of other ani- almost always nearly an hour after dinner; 
inals, and this laid the foundation of his this, probaMy, arose from the natural turn 
collection of comparative anatomy. In bf his mind being so much adapted to his 
1760 he was appointed an army surgeon, own occupations. Hint they were in reality 
and went in that capacity to Betlide and bisamusemeiit, and thereforedidnotfatigue. 
Tortugai. On his return to England he In private practice he was libo’al, scrupu- 
fixed his residence in London, where be loudly honest in saying what was really Iris 
taught anatomy and surgery with the highest opinion of the case, and ready upon all oc- 
rimutation. In 1767 he was admitted fellow casions to acknowledge his ignorance, when- 
of the Royal Society ; and the year follow- ever there was any thing which he md not 
ing his brother gave up tp him his house in understand. 

Jermyn-street. .In 1768 he was chosen one HUNTING. A field sport in pursuit of 
of the surgeons of St. George’s Hoq^ital. various animals. ’The more common in our 
In 1771 he married Miss Home, by whom own country are the st^, Hie fox, and the 
he had two sons md two daughters. In hare. The term ehase is applied to each of 
1776 he was appointed surjraon-exteaordi- these sports: a^ Hie amusement, together 
nary to his majesty. H'lS collectimi havii^ with its various Craulatious, will be found 
become extren^y large, he pnieliased the under the aitieies dhose, foaJinnHng, He re¬ 
lease of a large souse in Lelcester-s^uare, hunHng, and jts;g4kaaifag. 
and erected a building adjoining to it fbr The huntU^ profession, however, like 
the purpose of a museum. In 1790 he suC- most other proKesions, have a language 
ceetfed Mr. Adair as inspeetor.<eaerBl of peculiar to Hieissdves. We eannotfoUow 
hospi^, and rargeon-geUnal of toe army, them titrough tiie whofe of their vocabu- 
Thit indefal^able and extraordinary maa, lary, but the foOowing instances may serve 
to ^om scteDce is under the deepest obli- ns a general speeimen: 

K dons, dropped down dead suddenly in St. l. For beasts as they are in company.— 
or|:e’sHos^id,Oetolter4«,l79S. Riscon- they say, ajfterdofharts, and dl manner of 
trflmfieus to the PhilesophicM TrauMjCtioM deer. ot roes. A sounder of swiw- 

of tile Bioyal Society wore nuttereus and in- A reality Wolves. A rieheu ot martens. A, 
Heresfii^. His otoerwotlMap^ I. A treatise bnrne o/t kmk of bucks, foxes, ar 
i^lheVmrdwdeTyef^liHiMdTi^ A sotQMttdfthbbitstNr coneys. 
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*, tot their lodging.—A hart is said to 
karOour. A buck lodges. A loe beds, A 
hare $eah or forms. A coney sits, A fox 
kamels, A marten trees. An otter watches. 
A badger earths. A hour couches. —Hence, 
to express their dislodging, they say, «»- 
harbour the hart. House the buck. Start 
the hare. Boll the coney. Unkennel the 
fox. Ualree the marten, f^ent the otter, 
Uig the badger. Hear the boar. 

S. For their noise at rutting4imc.~ d 
hart bellelh. A buck growns or troots. A 
roe bellows. A hare beats or taps. An otter 
whines, A boar /reams. A fox barks. A 
badger shrieks. A wolf howls. A goat 
rallies, 

4. For their copulation.—A hart or buck 
goes to rut. A roe goes to lourn. A boar 
goes to brim. A hare or coney goes to buck. 
A fox goes to cHckeliing. A wolf goes to 
match or make. An otter hunleth tor his 
kind" 

5. For the footing and treading.—Of a 
iiart, we say the slot. Of a buck, aud all 
fallow-deer, the view. Of all deer, if on the 
grass, and scarce visible, the foiling. Of a 
fox, the print ( and of other the like ver¬ 
min, the footing. Of an otter, the marks. 
Of a boar, the track. The hare, when in 
open field, is said to sore ; when she winds 
about to deceive the hounds, she doubles x 
when she beats on the hard highway, and 
her fooling comes to be perceived, she 
pricketh; in snow it is called the trace of 
the bare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck,‘or other doer, 
is called the single. That of a boar, the 
wreath. Of a fox, the brush or drag \ and 
tip at the end, the chape. Of a wolf, the 
stem. Of a bare and coney, the seat. 

7. The ordure or excrement of a hart and 
all deer, is called fewmets or fewmishing. 
Of a hare, crotiles, or erodsit^. Of a boar, 
leases. Of a fox, the bilUtingi and of other 
the like vermin, theyimats. Of an otter, 
the spraints. 

6. As totlie attire of a deer, or parts 
thereof, those of a slag, if perfect, are the 
bar, the pear/s, the little knobs on it, the 
beam, the gutters, the antler, the sur-^mtler, 
royal, sur^royal, and ail at top the erecheo. 
of the buck, the Imr, beam, braw-aptler, 
blttck-antler, advancer, palm, and sellers. 
If the croches grow in the form of a man’s 
hand, it is caBcd a palmed.head. Heads 
bearing not above three or foar, and the 
croches placed aloft, all of ode hdght, u« 
called eromned-heads. Heads having double 
croches, are called fork&t^heads, boeaUM 
the croches are planted on the top of the 
beam like forks. ^ ' 

0. They say, a Utter of cabs, a n«s| «f 
rabbity a squii^ml’s dray, 

V tb. The terms used in respect of the dogs, 
4^. an) as foUow:—Of grey-bounds, tw* to 
make a Arses { of hounds, a eax^a. Of 
grey-ho^B^, three make a leash i of hoobds, 

« sei^/s Mid baif«-*they say, kt slip a gniy- 


hound f and, cast-off a bound. The string, 
wherein a grey-hound is led, is called a 
leash f and that of a bound, a lyome. The 
grey-hound has his collar, and the hound 
his couples. We say a kennel of hounds, 
and a pack of beagles. 

In the kennels or packs they generally 
rank them under the heads of enterers, 
drivers, flyers, tyers, &c. 

When the hounds, being cast off, and 
finding the scent of some game, begin to 
open and cry, they are said to challenge. 
When they are too busy ere the scent be 
good, they arc said to babble. When too 
busy, where the scemt is good, to bawL 
When they run it endwise orderly, holding 
in together merrily, and making it good, 
they are said to be in full cry. When they 
run along without opening at all, it is called 
running mute. 

When spaniels open in the string, or a 
grey-hound in the course, lliey are said 
lapse. 

When beagles bark and cry at then prey, 
they are said to yearn. 

When the dogs hit the scent the contrary 
way, they are said to draw amiss. 

When they take fresh scent, and quit the 
former chase for a new one, it is called 
hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or 
track, they are said to hunt counter. The 
more common expression, however, is to 
say, they run the heel, aud ware heel, ac¬ 
companied with a crack of the whip, is the 
reprehension of the whipper-in. indeed, 
these terms (of which sec more under the 
article Teums) are more a matter of curio- 
•ity for their antiquity than their use, as 
many,of them are now quite obsolete; for 
instance, the diotinctioa between pack and 
kennel, as pack is used fur every species of 
hounds. 

When the chase goes off, aud returns 
again, traversing the same ground, it is 
called hunting a foil. 

When the dogs run at a whole herd of 
drar, instead ol a single one, it is called 
runnt'i^ riot. 

Dogs set in readiness where the game is 
expected to come, and cast off after the 
other hounds are passed, are called selay. 
If they be cast on ere the other dogs be 
come up, it is called vountlay. 

When, finding where, the chase has been, 
they make a proffer to enter, but return, it 
is called a blemish. 

A lesson on the horn to encourage the 
bounds, is named a caU, ora rec^at. That 
•Jirlown at the death of a deet, it called the 
mart. The part belonging to toe does of 
any chase they have killeif, is toe reumdi 

a 

HoiTTiNCMar, for the use of bummeBf 
a.cap made of leather, covered 'wHhy black 
velvet, fittimg dose to toe Iiead bduml, 
end baviQc a semicircular pretectom be- 
fmrd, fer toe protectioB of tim niiet 
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•f fall*, a* well as in passing through rtrong 
coverts during the chase. In the language 
of sportsmen, such a cap is ternietl a dathety 
the wearer is supposed to have made a 
resolution that he will never swerve from 
any difficulty that may occur, or refuse any 
leap in the field, but lakes them all in stroke. 

UvNTiMc-BOBN. #. (JiunliHg oxiA hom.) A 
buglq; a horn used to cheer the hounds 

(Prior). , , t. 

HuHTiNG-WHir, a whip employed in the 
chase, of difterenl lengths in the handle or 
stock 1 having at one end a long thong and 
lash, to assist occasionally in iiiauapng the 
hounds; and at the other, a hook, hammer, 
or claw, for the purpose of holding or open¬ 
ing gates. 

HUNTINGDON, a town of England, and 
capital of the cOuntyto which it^nesname, 
situated on a rising ground, near the river 
Ouse, said formerly to have had fifteen 
churches,all which weicdestroyed in Speed’s 
time except three. In the reign of William 
the Conqueror, it was divided into four 
wards, and contained 256 burgesses. Near 
the town was a castle built by William the 
.. Conqueror, and considerably enlarged and 
strengthened-by David 1. king of Scotland, 
, who was created earl of Huntingdon, by 
Henry I. on account of his marrying the 
widow of the former earl. There arc at pre- 
tent only two churches. It was first incor¬ 
porated by king John, but the magistrates, 
which consist of a mayor, aldermen, re¬ 
corder, &c. act under the charter of Charles 
I. Huntingdon i* a borough, and sends two 
iiiembert to the British parliament. The 
assizes fur the county are held here; the 
market is on Saturday. Here are 866 houses, 
and 2036 inhabitants. Lat. 52. ITi N. Lon. 


0. 5. W. 

Huntingdon, a town of United America, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. Lat. 40. 26. N. 
Lon. 78. 2. W. 

HDNTiNGDOSSHlIlE, a county of Eng- 
land, bounded on the W. aiid N. W.liyNorlh- 
amptonshire, on the N. E. the E. and S. B. 
by Cambridgeshire, and on the S. W. by Bed¬ 
fordshire. It extends 25 miles from. N. to S. 
and about 20 from E. to W. in its broadest 

S art. The principal rivers are the Ouse and 
en. The borders of the Ouse, which flows 
across the S.E. part, consist of fertile and- 
beautiful meadows. The middle and western 


parts are finely varied in their surface, fer¬ 
tile in corn, and sprinkled with woods. The 
whole upland part was, in ancient times, a 
forest, peculiarly adapted for huutii^, 
whence uie name of the county took it* 
rise. The N. B. part consists of fens, which 
join those of Ely, They are drained, so as 
. to kffbrdrich pasturage for cattle, and even 
^ lai^e crops of corn. In the midst of them 
' aw some shdUow pools, abounding with fidi. 
The largest of these is a lake of connderable 
WhitUesea ll«r<^ The dir is 
f oedf in the fenny pattn, wbicb aw 

Its chief coamowHacs are cow> 
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malt, and cheese; and they fatten abundance 
of cattle. It sends four members to parlia* 
ment; and the high sberifl; who is chosen 
alternately from Cambridgeshire and Hunf- 
ingdoushire, is sheriff of both counties at the 
same time. This county contains about 
451,000 acies of land, 50,000 of which are 
uncultivated, including woodlands and lakes. 
It has 6976 houses, and 37,568 inhabitants. 
In 1801 It furnished 159 men to the national 
militia. 

Huntingdon (Selma, countess of), the 
second daughter of Waxhmgton Shirley, se¬ 
cond earl of Ferrers, was hum in 1707, and 
married Theophilus earl of ilunliiigdon, in 
1728, by whom she had four sous and three 
daughters. A dangerous iliac is la ought her 
into a serious frame of nitiid, and uu hci re¬ 
covery she devoted herself to religion, to the 
great surprise of the fashionable world. She 
became the patron of Mr. Whitfield, Mr. 
lloniaine, and the calvinistic melhodists iu 
general. She opened her house in Park- 
street for the preaching of the gospel, and 
at length she erected chapels in various parts 
of the kingdom. She also built a college at 
Treveccain Wales, for the purpose of edu¬ 
cating serious young men lor we ministry. 
Her ^ours were unwearied, her liberality 
extensive, and her whole deportment hum¬ 
ble and pious: She died in 1791 ( fTatkim). 

UU'NTRESS. s. (from hunier.) A woman 
that follows the chase {Broome). 

HU'NTSMAN. *. {hunt and man.) 1 . One 
who delights in the chase {fP"aller). 2. The 
servant whose office it is to manage the chase 
( L’Estrange). 

Hu'ntsmxn. The person whose business 
it is to superintend every department of a 
huuting establishment, as well as to hunt the 
hounds. 

“ I will endeavour,” says Mr. Beckford, 

to describe what a good huntsman should 
be. He should be young, strong, active, 
bold, and enterprising; fund of Uic diver¬ 
sion, and iudeiatigable in the pursuit of it; 
he should be sensible and good-tempered; 
be ought also to be sober, exact, civil, and 
•leanly; he should be a good groom, and an 
excellent horseman; his voice should be 
strong«aud clear; and he should have an eye 
so quick, as to perceive which of his hounds 
carries the sceut when all are runniugj and 
should have so excellent an ear, as always to 
distinguish the foremost bounds when he 
does not see them. He should be quiet, pa¬ 
tient, and wiUlout conceit. Such are the 
excellencies which constitute a good hunts¬ 
man. He fhouid aot, however, be too fond 
of disp^iiw tkem, till necessity calls them 
fortii. Ij(e should let his boandialune, whilst 
they can hiiiiti and he should have genius to 
assist them^ when they cannot. 

“ Wftrplt usual to attend to the brwd of 
our huntsmen, as well as to that of ^ 
houndfs, I know no family that would jmiw 
nish a fatter crow than that of the went 
gentlffilGMa mentioaed by the Spectator : a 



feniale of hi* line, crossed with a kaowlii« 
^untsman, would probably pr^ucc a perfea 
^are-hmiter.” 

From the moment of throwing oil, as well 
as during tlic progress of fhe chase, it is the 
peculiar prosmcc of the huntsnltan to be at 
the head of the hounds. The place he should 
endeavour to keep, when circumstances do 
liot occur to pn'veiit it, is parailcl with the 
leading body of the hounds; in which situa¬ 
tion ho Jias opportunity to observe what 
hounds cai ry the scent; and if the scent fail, 
to know to a certainly how far they have 
brought it: as well as ample scope for the 
exertion of his authority, in preventing the 
horsemen from pressing too eagerly upon 
the hounds, by the cry of “ Hold hard I” a 
dgiial that itex'cr can come with so much 
propriety from an^ voire as his own. 

As in hare-hunting it is impossible to press 
the hounds on too little, so in fox-hunting it 
is impossible to press them on too iniicii, at 
least while the scent is good , that failing, 
much should be left at first to their own ex¬ 
ertions, and if these should not shortly suc- 
'eed, the proper casts should be made with 
udginent, and without delay. 

Not the least attention should be paid by 
I huntsman to any halloo unless the hounds 
are at fault; a huntsman taking his hounds 
from the chase, when running with a good 
icent, to a halloo, without much more than 
I common cause, ought to be dismissed from 
his office. Hounds are often hallooed too 
much, and too frc«|uently perr^itted to obey 
t; the consequence is, they are no sooner 
it fault than they expect the cry; whence 
they are always upon the listen, and become 
more and more slack, particularlv in covert. 
4 lS long as bounds can carry on the scent, it 
nust he absurd to take them off; hut when, 
vith all ekertiofl, it cannot be recovered, it 
hen becomes a duty to render them every 
usistance. Cases sometimes occur in oppo- 
ition to every effort (particularly in covdrt) 
vhere fte 1(M>^ hounds, in running, get a» 
lead oftheiHiMMaan, and much b^ore the 
irincipal body of the puck; in such titua- 
•ton, thehantsman must shrmotmt every iih 
erveniQg ffiffiCulty, and get to them ns fest 
M he cut, with such of the pech as4ie can 
:ollect, and leave the remainder to be hal- 
ooed forward, and brought alo^ by the 
Vhipper-tn. 

WNTSMANSHIP. s. (from 
The gmdifications of a hunter 
Hn-(tCANG, a province of the htn^dom 
if China, in Asia, which hns a great river 
:atled Tang, and Tsechiiug, which riia» 
lerpis it frflfm oast to W«W- tt Udivided 
e tite north^ond •oo^ tpaits, the former of 
rihl«he«Nttahu eight c^of the first rank, 
ad«|ixty of ^ tOconn and iffiird; and the 
Stotrank, WMlSveof the 

In botany; hjg. 
on* of % Moikiecint hraer huMH* 


phifl, tmUe: ament imbricate ; feriauth trail* 
cate; corolless; filament cylindric, peltate 
at the top, surrounded with numerous an¬ 
thers in pairs. Fem. calyxless; corolless; 
style funnel-form; stigma twdve-cHft; caji- 
snie twelve-celled; seeds soKtary- One sp^ 
cies; a West Indian tree with branches, 
abounding in milky juice; rising about 25 
feet high; the pods burst, when ripe, with 
violence, and scatter their seeds to a cemsi- 
dcrable distance. 

HURDLES in fortification, twigs of wil¬ 
lows or osiers interwoven close together, 
sustained by long stakes, and unusually 
laden with earth. Hurdles, called also clays, 
arc made in the figure of a long sqiKire; the 
length being five or six feet, and the breadth 
three, or three and a half: the closer tliey 
are woven, the better. They serxe to ren¬ 
der batteries firin, or to consolidate the pas¬ 
sage over muddy ditches; or to cover tra¬ 
verses and lodgments, for the defence of the 
workmen, against llie fire-works, or the 
stones that may be thrown against them. 

HvRDi.ES, in husbandry, eertain frames, 
made either of split timber, or of haacl-rods 
wattled together, to sers'c for gates in incio- 
sures, or to make sheepfolds, &c. 

HURDS. «. The refuse of hemp or flax. 

HURDWAH, a town of the province of 
Delhi, where the Ganges first enters the 
plains of Hindoostan. Lat. 29. 35. N. Lon. 
78. 13. E. 

7V> HURL. r. a. (from hottrlt, to Ihrow 
down, Islandic; or from whirl.) 1. To 
throw with violence; to drive impetuously. 
(Ben Jomon). 2. To utlerVilh vehemence. 
(hurler, Fr. to make a howling noise.) Not 
in use (Spenser). 3. To play at a kind of 
game (Carew), 

HURL. 8. (fromVhe verb.) TumOlt; riot; 
commotion (Knmes). 

HU'RLBAT. #. {hurl and bat.) Whirlbaf. 

HUfilLE, or wuiRi. bone, among farriers, 
is situate in the centrical part of the hind- 
adarter of a horse, midway between the hip¬ 
bone and the gasfcin, and is at present more 
known by the name of roundUione. Not- 
withstanning the singular strength of its 
formation, and its peculiar junction with 
^ lower extremity of the hip-bone, it is 
liable to injury ftota sudden turns or twists 
in too con&eu a space; an ii^ary that should 
be partUt^arly guarded uamst, as from the 
de^ at iniicli the b^e-is seatra, no relief 
can be obtained, but by long and patient fb- 
mentation, shoceeded vihen me inflamination 
has fnbsidira, by tmtie and stimuhmt lotions. 

aiTELEE. i. ^roffi One that plays 
at hurling (Cnrm). , 

HimTtfRS, a number of targe oHeeg 
stones, let in n kind of tguttre foure near fit. 
dare, in Cornwall, so mdM wm 
opinion held by the common fec^e* liitt 
they are le many men nitrified, or ehanged 
Into stooiM, for profiudag ^ Mlffiathnev 
by Sfiiillfig the hafl,«ivim 
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the people of that country ha^e biSen always 
famous. They are probably ancient sepul- 
' chral naonninents. 

HU'RLWIND. ». {hurl and wind.) A 
whirlwind; a violent gust; not in use. {San.) 

HU'RLY. I ». Tumult; comino- 

HU'TILYBURLY, S tion; bustle. {Shak.) 

HU'RON,a river of .Vorth Ainerira, which 
forms a communication between lake Huron 
and lake St. Clair. 

Hu'ron, a lake of North America, about a 
thousand miles in circumference, containing 
many islands and bays. It abounds in fish, 
theprmcipal of which are trout and sturgeon. 
Lon. 80. 10. to 84. 30. \V. Greenwich. Lat. 
43. SO. to 46. 10. N. 

HC'WlllCANE. ? t. {fturacan, Spanish.) 

HCURICA'NO. > A violent storm, such 
as IS oRen experienced'iu the western hemi¬ 
sphere {Dr^den, Shak»peare). 

Hurricanes arefrequentiii the West Indies, 
where they make terrible ravages, by root¬ 
ing up tiecs, destroying houses and shipping, 
and the like. The iiatises, it is said, can 
forctel hurricanes by the following prognos¬ 
tics: 1. Ail hurricanes happen-either on the 
day of the I'uJI, change, or quarter of the 
moon. 2. From the unusual redness of the 
sun, the great stillness, and at the same time, 
turbulence of the skies, swelling of the sea, 
and the like, happening at the cliange of the 
moon, they concl tde there will be a hurri¬ 
cane next full moon; aud if the same signs 
be observed on the full moon, they may cx- 
iiect one next new moon. As to the cause of 
hurricanes, they undoubtedly arise from the 
violent struggle of two ojiposite winds. Now 
as the wind betwixt the tropics is generally 
easterly, and upon the sun’s going back from 
the northern tropic, the western winds pour 
down witll violence upon those parts, the 
opposition of these contrary winds cannot 
fail to produce a hurricane. Hurricanes 
shift not tiirougii all the points of the com¬ 
pass, but begin always with a north wind, 
veer to the east, and then cease; and their 
shifting between these two points is so sud¬ 
den and violent, that it is impossible for dny 
ship to veer with it; whence it happens that 
the sails are carried away, yards and ail, and 
sometimes the masts themselves wreathed 
round like an osier. 

HV'RRIER. t. (from- hurry.) One that 
hurries; a disturber {Chapmau). 

To HU'RRY. * 1 . a. (hej^w, to plunder. 
Sax.) To hasten; to put mto precipitation 
or confusion; to drive confusedly {t^ope). 

To Hv'aar. «*,». To move on with pre-. 
cipitation {floydpn). 

Hr'aar. s. (^m the verb.) Tumult; 
pr^initation) commotion {AMttfn). 

HURST, a. ^zon.) A grove or 

t^ket of triMSt {Ainmor0i„ 

homt'Castlr, a castle ha Hampshire, not 
far from Lymington. It is seated on the eg.* 
piHnl of a neck of land, which, shoots 
hm tbe sea towards the Isle of Wight, from 
Vhicb it it distant two miles- lauiis caitla 

Vo*.yL 
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Charles I. was confinld previously to bisblfe 
ing brought to trial. H 

fo HURT. e. a. preterit / hurt} port.’ 
pass. / have hurt, (hype, wounded, Saxon ) 
1. To mischief; to barm {Wilton). 8. To 
wound; to pain by gome bodily harm {fFal-- 
ton). 3. To dimiago; to impair (JRevetation). 

Hurt. s. (from the verb) 1. Harm; 
miscliief {Baker). 2. Wound or bruise 
{Hayward). 3, Inpiry; wrong (.Etra). 

HU'RTliH. s. (tiom hurt.) One that does 
harm. 

Hur'turs, ill fori ification, snail squared 
pieces of timber placed next lo the parapet, 
to prevent its being injured by the wheels of 
gun-can lagcs. 

HL'RTt UL. «. (fii/rl aud full.) Mischiev¬ 
ous; pernicious {Drydrn). 

IH;'RTFULLY, ad. Mischievously. 

lIU'RTFULNKhS. s. {Uoxn hurtful.) Mis¬ 
chievousness ; ]:erniciousiies.s. 

To HU'RTLU. V. n. {heurteur, French.' 
To clash; to skirmish ; to run against any 
thing; to jostle (^'^hakspeare). 

To ilD'uTi.a. v. a. To move with violence 
or iiupetuusitv : obsolete i.'.penser). 

HU'RTLKBERRY, s. (.Aoirl iiar, Danish.) 
Bilberry; wortlelierry. 

HU'RTLF.S.S. a. (Iioni hurt.) 1. Inno¬ 
cent; Harmless; innoxious ; doiitg no harm 
{Spenser). 2. Receiviug no hn^ 

HU'RTLESSLY. ad. Without harm. (.W) 

HU’RTLEhSNESS. s. (from hurtless.) 
Freedom from any pernirions qiialily. 

HURTS, llFonrs, or IlnERis, in herald¬ 
ry, arc azure blue rundh^s. 

H U'RTSICKLF,, in bolauy, the bluebottle, 
or cyanus, so called because it is trouble¬ 
some to cut down, and sometimes notches 
the sickle. 

HUS, or Hussu, a town of Tp*'b®y 
Europe, in Moldavia, the see of a Greek 
bishop. Lat. 46. 35. N. Lon. 28. S4.*E. 

HlTSRANl). s. (hosshand, housemaster, 
Dan.) 1. The f orrelative to wife; a man mat - 
ried to a woman, (/.ockc)...4{. Jhe male of 
annuals {Dryden). S. Ani^onbmist; a man 
tluit knows and practises the methods of 
frugality and profit. 4. A tiller of th« 
ground, a farmer {Hryden), 

To Husband, v.a. (fromthe noun.) 1. 
To supply with a husband { >hdkspeare). 2. 
'To manage with frugality {^kakspeare). S. 
To till; to cultivate the ground with proper 
management (Hsecon). 

Hu SBAND Aif» WiF«, usuallyCalled baroH 
and feme, are one person in law: that is, the 
very being or l^al existence of the woman 
is suspendra during the marriage, or at least 
is incorporated and consolidated into that ol 
the husband, uudeC whoso wing, protection 
and cover she performs every thing. She >* 
therefore called in our law Frencn, a 
eovertt that is, under the protection aim ifle' 
fiuence of her husband, her baron, or Iota s 
and hto* eoddition during ber marriage is 
Calied iter coverture. ,. 

A iSett emuot grUAt lands to Iss dur- 
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ing her coverture, nor any orintereet 

j(to her, nor enter into covcnairf’irtth her. But 
he may by his deed covenant-a ith others for 
her use, an for her jointure, or the likei and 
he may give to her by devise or will, because 
the deviw ot will does not take eflett till af¬ 
ter his death. JllKt. Ii£t.. 

All deeds e-vccu^ by the wife, and arts 
done by her durii^ber coverture, are void, 
except a fine^ mr the like matter of record, 
in which case she must be solely and secretly 
examined, that it may be knouii whether oi 
no her act is voluntary. ] Black. 444. 

A wife is so much favoured in lesperf of 
that power and authority which her husband 
has over her, that she shall not siifler aiiv 
punishment for rommittiiig a bare theft in 
company with, or liy coercion of her husband. 
But if she commits a theft of bei own volun¬ 
tary act, or by the bare command of her 
husband, or is guilty oi tienson, rnurdei, oi 
robbery, in compiiny with or by coercion of 
her husband, slic is punishable as mudi as if 
she was solej because of the udiousness and 
dangerous consequenreit of these crimes. 1 
Haw. 2. 

By niariiage the husband has power over 
his wife's person i and the courts of idw still 

{ icrmit an husband to restrain a wife of her 
iberty, in case of any |;ross inisbehav lour. 
But if' he threatens to 'kili her, &c. she may 
make him imd surety fur the peace, by suing 
a writ of snpplicavit out of chancery, or by 
preferring articles of the peace against him 
in the court of king’s beocli $ o. 'shc may ap¬ 
ply to the spiritual court for a divorce prop¬ 
ter soivitatem. 

The husband by marriage obtains a free¬ 
hold in right of b'ls wife, if he takes a woman 
to wife that is seized of a freehold; and he 
may make a lease thereof for 21 years, or 
three lites, if it iv made according to tte 
statute. S2 Hen. 'VIII. c. 28. 

The husband also gains a chattel real, as a 
4enn for tcMli^tu dispose of if he pleases by 
grant or lease ta her life-time, or by surviv¬ 
ing her: otiiersflse it remains with the wife. 
And upon execution for the husband’s debt, 
the sherifT may sell the term during the life 
of the wHe. 1 Inst. 351. 

^ The husband idso by the marriage has an 
i^solute gift of all chattels personal in pos¬ 
session oAhe wife in her own right, whether 
he survives her or not. But if these chat¬ 
tels personal are chores in action, that is, 
thills to be sued for by action, as debts by 
obligation, contract, or the like, the husband 
shall not have them, milesshe and his wife 
recover them. 1 Inst. 351. 

By custom in London, a wife may carry 
on a separate trade i and as such, is liable to 
of bankruptcy with respect to 
tlM J«o4s jm such separate trade, with whSbh 
thdUttsbaMcaiuot intermeddle. Burr. 1776. 

If the wife is indebted before marriage, 
the husband is bound afterwuds to pa^e 
debt, liviitf with the wi^i for he has adopt¬ 
ed her tun her ciieBBubKMei togetbei. .1 
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Black. 143. Bui if the wife dies, the husband 
shall not be charged for the debt of bis wifs 
after her death, if the creditor of the vtift 
does not get judgment during fhe coverture. 

9 Co. 72. 

The husband is bound to provide his wife 
necessaries; and if she contracts for them, 
he is obliged to pay for the same; but for 
any thing besides necessaries, he is not 
chargeable. 

And also if a wife elopes, and lives with 
another man, the husband is not chargeaUa $ 
even for necessaries; at least if the personig 
WHO furnishes them is sufficiently apprized^ 
of her elopement. 1 Black. 442. 

A man having issue by his wife born alive, 
shall be tenant by the courtesy of all the 
lauds in fee siinple, or fee tail general, of 
which she shall die seized. Litt. 52. 

And after her death he shah have all chat¬ 
tels real: as the term of the wife, or a lease 
for years of the wife, and all other chattels 
in possession; and idso, all such as are of a 
mixed nature (partly in possession and part¬ 
ly in action), astents in arrear, incurred be¬ 
fore til*, marriage or after: but things mere¬ 
ly in action, as of a bond or obligation to the 
wife, ho ran onlv claim them as administra¬ 
tor to his wife, if he survives her. Wood, 
b 1. c. 6. 

If the wife survives the husband, she shall 
have for her dower the third part of all his' 
freehold lands: so she shall have her term 
for years again, if he has not altered the pro¬ 
perty during his life; so also she shall have 
again all other chattels real pnd mixed; and 
so things in action, as debts, shall remain to 
her, if they were not received during the 
marriage. Id. 

But if she elopes from her husband, and 
goes away with her adulterer, she shall lose 
her dower, unless her husband had willingly, 
without coercion ecclesiastical, been recon¬ 
ciled to her, and permitted her to cohabit 
with him. I Inst. 32. 

HvssaaD Laud, a term used in Scotland 
for A portion of land containing six acres of 
sock tod scythe laud; that is, of land that 
may be tilled with a plough uid mown with 
a scythe. 

HU'SBANHLESS. a. (fromhmband.) With, 
out a husband (^kspeare). 

HirSBANHLT. « (from husband,) Fru- 
gal; thrifty (TItsser). 

HU'SBANDMAN. «. {husband and man.) 
One who works in tillage (Broeme). 

HU'SBANOR'V. s. (from husband.) I. 
TU^e; manner of cttltivatagltod. (ShoAr.) 

2. Thrift; frngidity; parsimony {Smift). S* 
Care of domesuck affairs (Skahspeare). 

Hvsbanobv, (horn bans, A house and bmda, 
Rnnick, a master; q. e. d. house-mastery, houw- 
luperiptenihinee, house-go venunent; in which 
last seme it is directly synonymous wioi ttie, 
Greek term cntmfiut, or economy, a term even in 
modem times not unfrequenUy applied to tiu; 
cimeems of husbani^). UoiiAi, £c«H«|ttcst> 
Gxksmi. CotTUZE. 
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1^1 ii • most impoitant tvtiject, nut unty as disdainad Iftll If to ttie study of arts ht «hti$b 
^ing 0>e earlifst study and pursuit of man, in tliey were not Weu to excd. Leaving the cui* 
Uw pidriarchal ages, but as affording to eveiy livation of the soil to vdieint, whoso minds wem 
eounby, m its collective state, its best riches, debased by ilaveqr and oppression, tl«y m- 
ffealth and happiness, whether physical, moral gaged solely in nurtiai foat-s^ or the chase, m 
or political. the short intervals pt their sanguinary qiiflri<> s 

As soon as mankind form thcmselics into set. A rude people, averse to rational inxesijg t oii<, 
tied society, necessity compels them to stimu- entered into civil tran8ae||ons with the same dis- 
late the fei-tility of the earth by some kind of positions. Stratagem an# dunning became pr.' 
culture; and this, whether they derive their ferred to rectitude, and sboeMtffil artitice iicst 
food from vegetables alone, or from animal nu* ensured applause, Hence pifUegi in the martial 
triment in conjunction with vegetables. Hence field, and superior address In civil mtriguis, 
husbandry becomes the basis of civilized life, became the direct and only way to renown, 

(Mr are its effects less delightful than politically the offices which give play m the violent and tor- 
otneficiaK > Every eye is charmed wiih the rupt passions, obtain tbe ascendancy over these 
smiting verdure of a well-cultivated field : every in which strict virtue and genumv talenfs oniy 
buart 18 gladdened at the jirospect of a luxuriant are required, public opinion is perverted, di.il 
harvest- the mind partakes of the general rap- mischievous pr^udices become pn-valcnt 
tUre of values crowned with herds, and the litUe From this inverted order of things, agneu ' lu , 
hiUs witli docks, and readily enffiili into the the most ianocentand miponant art to ‘ 

sdwrus when they all shout and sing aloud for joy. became for many ages held in far too mw 
E ortitnde and industry, perseverance and pa- estimation. Happily, however, the i,-v. 

ticnce, arc required to undertake and execute truth have at length pierced the gross tru 
tbe important labours of the field. The mind la prejudice and error j husbandry is no io 
perpetually led to look up for the co.ojieration despised, and the cultivation of our n itivc l.i n 
of heaven, admiration is excited by fhr world, is growing into » fashionable and pliilosopiiical 
of wonders continually displayed in ^hc phamu- pursuii. 

-mena of vegetation; and gratitude *'of *’«> fa- Perhaps in our own country agriculture has, 
vours of that power and goodneiSii. by viinc.i i. ,y tor some years, been more rtspcctfully tiea-ed 
arc producc'd. 'Hence the lif# » I'u jricultu than in any other, unless we were to cross the 
nst IS adapted to generate and i hvrl -t '• he frircs* Indian ocean, and to examine the attention winch 
of the human virtues, has almost immemorably been paid to it in China. 

But besides these virtues, .igii- -If,,. /$ also One of the earliest promoters of this patnarehal 
calculated to exercise and ex.!!* the '.tlents of study, .and whose name will, we trust, be handud 
man. To know the nature and juabtii! vegc down with honour to the remotest antiquity, 
.table productions; to distinguish their peculiar was the discerning Fitzhcrbcrt, a judge of the 
habits; to understand what appbcations arc common pleas, who fiounsbed near the beginning 
proper, both to promote tbe growth of Uic use- of the sivtecntli centniy j who employed his pen 
fill, and discourage the noxious; to determine most usefully, and in a moat popular manner, 
the seasons, suds and circumstances, suitable for upon .agricultural subjects; and who, in conse- 
all such applications; to be well informed in tlie quonce, excited a general taste, and cmnl.it.un 
natural history of the animal creation, so as to in agricultural pursuits, Tlie example was shortly 
foster the aniuiaIs useful to man, and to guard afterwards folJoweii^ aimos', * if not altogether, 
against the depredations of such as iqjure culti- with equal success, by Sir Hugh Platt, who en- 
vated vegetables, are studies sufficient to give teicd, witli much scientific research, into tbe 
full scope to the intellectual powers: yet all nature and constituent principles of'different 
these are requisite to form an accomplished bus- soils, and the means of improving them by dif- 
bandman. ferent manures and composts. To him succeeded 

An employment of such importance to society, the unfortunate Qabriel Platte#,, Hatthb, 
and so honourable to the individual, it might Evelyn, and John Tull. ..' 
have been presumed would have been 'genemliy After the restoration of pewMh treaty of 

embraced by all who aspire at distinction or Aix-la-Chapelle, tbe continent at large gave eri- 
honour; and io ancient times this was probably dent marks of attention to the same important 
the case, for agriculture was then the occu- subject, in France, more especially, we have 
pation of rulers and legislators. But from an many embryo efforts towards eultivating it upon 
unhappy depravity, mankind, too soon, began just and rational p^ctples. Diffbtent societies 
to form false notions of honour: it was deemed and academies were established in different parts 
more glorious to destroy tlisn to comfort and pre- of the kingdom, and prise questions proposed, 
•»ve; to acquire possessions by brutal force, In order to extend and improve the knowledge of 
than by virtuous industry; and thus the arts, husbandry; whiletiie practicalobiervrations con- 
ttost beneficial to society, foil into contempt, tained m foe writings of the marqtds de Tour- 
Tbe Spartus, those vandals of atiOient Greece, billy, tended probably in a still greater degree 
glorying only in war-like atebievement, com- than all the fist, mote to forward the general 
luttM the Cultivation of their lands to their en- design, 

slaved ^lots. The Komsms, too, who in vIn In SwitserUnd the same method-, were pur- 
tuous times, carefhll^ cultivated their limfted sued; nor were exertiona wanting to introduce 
yiipsra, as soon as tirtir maimen were corrupted apptoved systems of European husbandry into 
by w spoili of the Surrouadiog liations they had Russia: wmle Sweden, Denmark, Germany, and 
SuMued, abandoned the managenMot of their tbe diffbrent states Of Italy, though extremely 
native fields to dates and phnsiiei. Tbe bar- enfeebled by luxury, gave proofs of not beiug 
batons hordes that over-nm Eniops in lalw wholly inattehtive to the agricultural art Their 
nmM, followed the same otample. Destitute of progiml has not, however, been rapW, ov'their 
and impatioixt of batgahtioni titty iatproygments nuatsous. * - 

r % 
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Hut, iiotwithstandinK thcsp diffcrt-nt sources 
from which agriculture has been promoted, the 
«it is still far from havimi jti.nned that degree 
of perfection which might hinc l>eeii Apected 
from the great length ot time thut it raji been 
cultivated; the reason of uhieii would seem to 
be, that it has heen prac tised witliout much re¬ 
gard to seionfilio prmcij>hs', and consequently 
has derived few uditutuges from modem im¬ 
provements in natiiial philosophy or eheinistiy. 
Vague and fortuitous experieiue has, tdlof late, 
cuntrihnted more- to the present Huuiishing stjte 
of the ait than nnv general principles deduced 
from the knowledge which we have lately ai- 
quired, either of the process ot vigetatiou, or 
of the nature of sods. 'Hie skill thus fortuitously 
aequircd, must, however, nuic-.saul\’bo paitial, 
and mostly local, even the vciy teims emploj'od 
hv those who most eminently po-se-js ii, aie 
generally of a vague and uncertain siguiiieation. 
'Phus, clay is freciuentlv mistaken loi marie, 
marie for chalk, and tlu' lii-<t aeain foi loam 
The plnlosophicnl enquiries wliicli have Uuen 
made on this import.iiil v.ibiect, have tlieiei'orc 
not yet been suflioieutlv attcnih d to l>> the prac¬ 
tical fairnei. Much useful iiifoiination may, 
however, be derivid from the ii'.eaichos ot l)u 
Hamel, and still more from llic well-dneclcd 
experiments of Mr. Tillet. The htbouis of the 
lllusttious Beiguiau also descivc eonsideruble 
attention. Black and PriesUev, by their inge¬ 
nious expeiiincuts, have likewise thrown iiewr 
light on many parts of the subjeet: and the 
chomical tlieory ot laivoisiev lias led to the ex¬ 
planation of other circiunstnuees which hefoie 
seemed inexpheablc. Valuable discoverios have 
also been made by Seiu bier and lugenhoiita; 
and still fuller mtbrmation to be conveyed by 
the enc|uiries of IJnsseufiaz. 

In descending to the preseiif day, w-e may, 
indeed, triumph in beholding (liiilusuphy and 
practice, rank amlopuhnco, each equally con¬ 
tributing to bestow honour on the plough and 
the sheep-fold: the n-mus of Kirwan, Ducy, 
and Sir Joseph Banks, among physiologists; of 
Koims, Hunter, ilnderson, Sinclair, and Young, 
among^raeticai cultivators; of Coke, the tlukc 
of Norfolk, aiid the late as well as ^ present 
duke of Buford, as well as an innumerable list 
of otlier Ad>lemeu and large landed proprietors, 
are sufficient to establish, must completely, toe 
truth of this observation: while, to close the 
whole, his present majesty, In the purest spirit 
of patriotism, has devoted no small portion of 
his leisure from more .serious concerns, to the 
same pleasant and recreating pursuit; and both 
by practice and patronage, has taken every op¬ 
portunity of promoting its valuable interests. 

Tlie greater number «f treatises on Husbandry 
are rendered complex. I>v then* multiplicity of 
divbiona and subdivisions, and by their con¬ 
necting with it an introductory discussion of the 
philosophy nr phv'siology of plants. The latter 
wo-ahall entirely transiVr to the article Pnvsr- 
otoOY, to wliieh the cultivator may turn at his 
leisure; utd the former we $hatl reduce to three 
leading pa^, under which we sliall examine, 
proi^PMldyely, the separate subjects that belong 
t» tigm. These parts are AcaicntTBRs, or the^ 
pieparatkm mid management of the SM ; Caor* 
*i»u, or the growth and management of the Fe* 
Prbdwefsr add BatHHNo, or the growth 
aud sumvagmnent of 


PART I. 

AcRICUL-rUBS, 

Or the Pieparation and Managemeht of Soils 

Soils are of various kinds and properties, and 
hence a due attehtiuu to their nature and com¬ 
position IS a matter of the greatest importance, 
as witluiiit It, we Cdti insuie no increase, or at 
least none adequate to our labour. 

lively soil, however, (at least the exceptions 
are too tewr tu require notice,) is capable of pro¬ 
ducing plants of some kind or other; yet with¬ 
out eiiltivaliou it seldom yields mure than a 
boundless )nutusion of weeds, plants of no use, 
or uliose usis are unknown; or forests of massy 
lunbei, that re(|uir(' infinitely more labour to be 
cleared away, than the closest collection ot the 
must ubstiiiato and intractable weeds whatsoever. 
To know the nature of the soil which we are 
about to eulUvatc, it is first nceessaiy, therefore, 
to rid it from these natural incumbrances * we 
'■liall then be able to cxamuic its constituent 
piinriples, and to add to its productive powei. 
This part of our subject, iherelore, will demand 
a division into the following cliapters 

1. dealing the giouiid-plot. 

2. The natiiic of the soil to be cultivated. 

!l. linpioveinent of tlie soil by composition. 

4, Inqirovcment oi the soil by chemical and 
niechaiiiial pioccsses 

>3. ilgiicultiual ponvis and implements. 

1. 0/ tleannff the ifrmind-plot .—All unculti¬ 
vated land, whelliii high oi low, dry or inurassy, 
will be found, in a very considerable dcgiee, 
(hoaked up with unpiohtable weeds or unpene¬ 
trable Woods, ftui own country, indeed, and 
especially the inori' suiilhern portion of it, has 
been so long appropriated to agru ultuial pur¬ 
poses, that it IS not veiy oftenVlie farmer is now 
calleii upon to remove the incumbrance of vast 
masses of dark impenetrable luiests. ^ Vet the 
temporary scaicities of gram we have latelv 
felt, in consequence of the war, has tendered it 
a matter of absolute necessity that some portion 
of the cnonnotis extent of waste land that dis¬ 
graces onr, agrieultural industry, should be put 
into a train of eultiv ation; and hence ttie in- 
eloSure of barren commons, and tlie reclaiming 
of hogs and marshes, have, tor the last six or 
seven years, become a fashionable, as tliey will 
in the end bo found a very profitable, pursuit. 

Onr woodlands have already been cleared too 
efilectiiaUy, and instead of giving instructions 
how to extend tlmir demolition, we shall rather, 
as we proceed, point out the Imt means of pro¬ 
moting them encouragement and spread. In 
most new coloniaations, however, tilts is an enor¬ 
mous inoumbrance, a^ reg[tHires a long and 
patient series of heretdean labour for its remo¬ 
val I while, to add to the difficulty, the remote 
and self-banisbed settier, is tirotfully deficient in 
the means of assistance. It is but the mere 
outline, therefom, of the Btitish territory in 
New South Wales thot has, to this hour, been 
broughtmto a state of cnltivation; many of the 
settlerg gii« up tbw wOrk in despair; and dis¬ 
pose, for a vofste trifle, of the tend that has been 
granted to themi and of which they have cleared 
but a few acres; while even tiie moiat patient and 
pori^ring, incapable from pov«fty> .of pur- 
obaaiag the labour of other bands, can only ap- 
propiiite a small part of^ the toil of their 
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fomilies, daring tba more leisurely seasons of 
the year to an extension of theii boundary, 

Jn many parts of North America tins process 
is conducted upon a bolder and a much better 
plan. for it is no uncommon thing, whether in 
the back settlements of Canada, or the Cnited 
States, for hordes of clcarers to travel from dis- 
tiict to district, and undertake to free, at a cer¬ 
tain pncG per acre, any quantity ol land against 
a given time. It is only the ro«n' opulent or 
speculative of the Americans, however, who can 
thus undertake to clear the ground by whole¬ 
sale. And hence the general aspect ot the terri¬ 
tory of the United States may be thus not 
unfairly represented: an almost uninterrupted 
forest; five great lakes on the north: on the 
west, extensive savannahs j in the centre, a 
chain of mountains, their lidges lunning in a 
direction parallel to the sea>coastythe distance 
of which IS from fifty to an hundred and tlwrtv 
mill's, and sending olfto the east and wt st, in ers 
ol longer Course, ol gieater widtli, and pouiiug 
into the si-a largi'r bodies of water than ours in 
Kiiropc, most ot these rivers ha\ ing cascades or 
tails, lioin twenty to a hundred and lilty feet m 
height, mouths spacious as giilphs, anil on the 
southern coasts marshes cvtendmg about two 
hundred and fifty miles at length ; on the noith, 
snow remaiMng four or ti\e months of tlie year: 
on a I oast of three hundred leagio's extent, ten 
or twelve cities, all built of bii<-k, or ol wood 
painted of different eohiuis; round these lilies, 
farm-houses, built of trunks ol trees, whielitney 
call log-hm(Hes, iii the centre ot a few helds ot 
wheat, (obaeeo or Indian-com; these fields, 
separated b\ a kind of lence made w ith hranehes 
ot trees instead of hedges, foi the rao«t part full 
of stumps of tiees lialf-bumt, or stiipped of 
their bark and standing; while both houses and 
ficltls arc iiiehased, as it were, in masses of 
forests, in which they are swallowed up, and 
diminished both in number and extent ^e fur¬ 
ther you advance into the woods; till at length, 
from tlie summits of the lulla, you perceive only 
here and there a few little brown or yellow 
sqiiaics on a groui.d of git'cn. Add to this a 
fickle or variable sky, an atmosphere alternately 
very moist and very dry, very misty and veiy 
clear, very hot and very cold, and n temperature 
so changeable, that in the same day you will 
have spring, summer, autumn and winter, Nor¬ 
wegian frost and an African sun, the pt'rpetual 
change depending, in a very great degree, upon 
the uncultivated state of the soil, the perpetual 
ev aporation which is so largely ascending from 
its surface, and the sudden chills to w^ch its 
partial openings are continually giving rise. 
Hero, if any where, we have the inost ample 
proof of the great benefits resulting from a culti¬ 
vation of the soils in proportion as the land be¬ 
comes oleanwd, and the plougli and the furrow 
perforat their (^Qees, uitermitn^ fevers vanish, 
the counteimoehiten>asroiaes the glow of health, 
the animal spirlti flow witt increai^ elasticity, 
the country 'bteotnet populous, and the state 
enriched. 

In our own oountty^imwaaer, it is rather of 
weeds than of wood that new gmund requires to 
be cleared s these weeds ard wan^mes shrutm, 
or sabHrinrubs, ^ so the whip, biisf, bramble, and 
furze s but mure generalljr barbs, either annual 
ar ^perennial, some propagated by seeds, and 
"•Ctheis chiefly by roots, and hence requiring a 
didiercBt piocess foi^eir destruction. 


'Ihere IS no gresf difflculty m removing the 
first; but the two latter kinds aie oit»n produc¬ 
tive ot vCiy great trouble, and that tor many 
years siu eessivcly. We shall treat shortly of 
both sortv, 

Ofdeittiogwi/vffdipropagatedliy seeds. These 
differ very eoiisideiably in their nature. The 
seeds of some will putrefy id a few years, if they 
he moist in the earth, and are prevented from 
vegetating. But the seeils of others will he 
many years in the same situation, without havr 
mg their vegetativ c power destroyed, and will 
bo found twenty yeais afterwards, in as great • 
plenty as ever. Tlie first suit may be destroyed 
by turning the land infested with them, from 
tillage into gi'.iss, and .t)low mg it to rem.iin in 
that situation for .i few yoais, and both sorts 
by bringing llie seeds to vegetate, and then 
tearing up tlie vomig plant!.. IJy trequontly 
stirring and turning over the land, both these 
points will be accomplished, for ev cry time the 
land IS stirred and turned ovci, some seeds that 
before lay deep, are brought near the surface , 
the earth about them is rendered free and ojien, 
and the ait whii'h is necessary to vegilatioii, 
freely admitted: independently of which the 
plants that liave appeared arc bereljy torn up 
and destroyed. Of the tiuth of this (‘very 
farmer that practises sumnier-fallowmg must be 
fully convinced. But in thi> peiformance of the* 
operations by which the laud is stirred and turned 
over, to jiromote tlie vegetation of the small 
seeds, great care slionld be taken to pioserve the 
saji or moisture as much as possible. This will 
be dune, if, in stirring the land, the surface be 
made smooth and plain : for when the surface is 
rough and uneven, the drouglit has easy access ; 
but, when smooth and plain, the winds have 
less influence, and the sap is better presort ed. 

The vegetation of seeds m land is also jiro- 
nioted by the apjdieation of dung and some 
other manures. If therefoie dung be laid upon 
land infested with weeds, and the land carefully 
stirred and turned over syveial tiincs,^ all the 
seeds in it, by degrees, will be brought to 
vegetate, and tin* weeds may thus be deslgbyed. 
But this practice, though proper Sot destaoying 
weeds, may, in some cases, destroy si^e of the 
V irtnes ot the dung, tu'fore fk is appl^ ito pro¬ 
mote the vegetation of the uscfhl plants which 
are to be cultivated- Hence, though it may }ie 
improper to follow this mettiod when seed cannot 
be sown for a considerable time after the dung 
is laid on, as is the casesorai'tinics when summer 
barley is sown an fallow, yet it may answei 
very well when seed is to be sown soon after, 
as is the case wlien wheat is sown. 

Mannres however can only be employed as 
destroyers of weeds, in so far as th( y tend to 
promote tlie vegetation of t lie seed!.. 

It IS necessary to observe here, thai the seeds 
of some weeds, particulaily the dillerent sfiecies 
of thistle, are carried to a eon'-'ilnablc dis¬ 
tance by the wind; .'ind wherever av earth is 
thrown np in such a manmr as to entangle 
tliem, as at the root of a hedge, or side of a 
ditch, tiiey appear in great ahundanoe. ^‘*”7 
iarmera allow them to grow there undisturbed; 
the consequence of which is, that then seeds are 
carried into the adjacent field-, and grrat 
damagd don6, which migm- have been prevented 
by ca^g them down before their sseedswem 
ripened. This la a cicninstancc which ought to 
be more attended to. The best and most ccr- 
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taia method of destroying thistles on grass 
lands, ids to let them alone till they are in full 
bloom, and then to mow them with g scythe ; 
for, cut while young, they produce fresh shoots 
flram the ^ides of each plant 

Of deitrotfing weed* piuMfMttd hy the root. 
Some of these infest laad’IMit.li »tillage, and 
cUien laud that is in IWd first sort have 
such a tender bladtSjMd such tender root:., 
that they cannot iN'enlP'hard soil s but increase 
very fast, where liM%oil is free and open; 
while the second soft have the blade and roots 
so strong, that there is scarcely any soil so 
hard and staff as to prevent them from making 
thoir way through it; though they are of such 
a nature as to be easily torn up when the land 
IS free and open, and do not easily strike root 
again when thus eradicated. 

With respect to the first sort, as they chiefly 
infest land in tillage, they may be destroyed 
by turning the land from tillage into grass, and 
allowing it to remain for some years in that 
situation. This is rouilrmed by experience. 
Land over-run with quick grass, and other root- 
weeds of the same kind, is frequently laid down 
in grass, and allowed to continue for some 
years without being ploughed. This land, when 
broke up again, if allowed to lie in grass for 
iome years, is found to be clean, and tlic rpots 
■of the weeds destioycd. The number of \cars 
necessary for destroying the roots, depruds 
upon the nature of the soil. If the soil be 
naturally bard and stiff, it is the sooner biought 
to luch a situation as to prevent the roots and 
blades of the weeds from piercing it. But, if 
it be natarallv soft and spongy, it takes a 
imger time before it is brought-to that situa¬ 
tion. For while the blade or roots of the 
weed can picrcn the soil, their vegetation is not 
prevented. JiMlome soils it is six or seven years 
before the roots «f the quick grsiss are destroyed. 

number of years found requisite for destroy¬ 
ing these i<oot-weeda, has, no doubt, hwn partly 
the cauas of establiebung the practice commonly 
followed. Three crops of corn are taken, and 
then ahe land tt, allowed to lie six years in 
grass, or lea At the end of these, the farmer 
aatpfiaes that the le» is come to maturity, and 
fit again faf being ploughed. When it is only 
two or thnM years old, it is caUed, in some 
parts of the country, ea^-ko, and, if ploughed 
at that age, the roots ara commonly very 
abundant. 

But the sowing land with grass-seeds, instead 
of turning it out into lea, destroyes the roots of 
these weeds some years sooner. For a sward 
being hereby brought immediately upon the 
surface, the land becomes firm, the blades of 
the weeds are unable to pierce it, and ttie 
roots are deprived of air. Ryegrass-seed, or 
the common hay seed, is the most proper for 
this purpose. Clover, particularly broad clo¬ 
ver, 18 improper; for the large roots of this open 
the soil in growing and extending themselves, 
and thereby prevent it from arriving at ih n* 
degrob'Of firmness necessary for destroying the 
M aooe as if no grass seeds had been 

sow#.. 

In legaidi to the second sort, they may be 
dekinyw by turning the land infested with 
^m from grew into tillage; and it is not 
««c«ssar£.to continue it long in this sitoatioa, 
fck the weeds cmnttwaiy disappear after the fint 
plenghmg. But aa ii may be inconvenient to 


turn a field infested with weeds from grass inte 
tillage, or from tillage into grass; it is neces¬ 
sary to consider the methods of destroying these 
weeds, without altering the situation of the 
land. When land in tillage is infested with 
weeds, thvy may be destroyed by frequently 
stirring and turning it over in dry weather. 
I or, the weeds being removed out of their 
places, the drought prevents them fiom striking 
root again. The stirring the land in wet wea¬ 
ther IS rather hurtful than beneficial: for though 
the roots of the laeods arc removed from their 
places, yet the weeds themselves are only trans¬ 
planted. If the land be wet, they soon stnke 
afresh; the quickcning-grass in particular, 
which having its pastures enlarged, makes 
quicker piogross than e\er. But, if the land be 
dry, the weeds do not so easily strike root 
again: or, if some of them should strike they 
continue for some time in a languishing condi¬ 
tion, and, if removed out of llieir places while 
in that condition, arc easily destroy edhy the 
drought. 

Where land is to be ficcd fiuni seed-weeds, it 
cannot be made too fine, nor the surface too 
smooth; for the, mor» peifeotly this is done, 
the greater numbei of seeds arc brought to 
vegetate. But, where it is to be freed from 
root-weeds, it cannot be turned up in too large 
masses noi the sHrf.ico left too rough: for the 
larger llic masses and the tougher the surface, 
the drought has the e.isicr aeccs.s, and the 
roots an the more effeelually dostroyed. 

A third sort of weed is found to infest both 
the Land thai is tu tillage, and the land that is 
in grass. These have not only the blade and 
roots very strong, so as to be able to piene 
the soil, though hard, but also of such a natiire 
as makes it difficult to tear khein up; or hava 
their roots of such a kind, that they may be 
divided into a great number nl plants If the 
land ho in grass, they may be destroyed by 
digging them out, or by frequently cutting 
tb^i and if in tillage, by frequently stirring 
and turning it over in dry weather. But this 
wrork mutt be performed with ploughs pro¬ 
perly made for cutting their roots. 

There is a foiuth kind of weeds tliat chicflv 
infests land that is wet Frequent cutting, and 
even digging out by the root, have been tried 
to destroy them, but to no purpose. They are 
not to he seen on dry land, and, when on land 
only mclining to be wet, appear very weak 
Draining therefore seems to be the only method 
of destroying these. 

All kinds of root-weeds, and perhaps many 
kinds of. the seeds of weeds, may be destroyed 
by deprivhlfi them of air, as air is necessary 
not only to the vegetation, but also to the life 
of plants. And hence whm land u in tillage, 
the weeds may be deprived of air, either by 
burying them deep in the earth, or covering the 
sur&ce. Trenching acoompUshes the one, and 
a good crop of peas, potatoes, or any other 
plants that Ue toick on the snifi^e, e&cts the 
other. 

B. 0/iho ronrftfwsiu principles o/jtiU. In the 
ertlele Eutr, we have observed that the simple 
suhttan^ ^PNKg updtnr 4^ nnoie, are nine 
in nimtow, lime, magnesia, huytf.wid ttron- 
tiu, which have marks of alkalesi^cy; and alu« 
mine, glycine, zircone, lilei^ and yttiria, winch 
TO proper earths, as being destitute of all elk<-. 
lute property. 
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Soils are formed by different combinations 
•ftwoormoreofthtate, often in connexion with 
a considerable portion of ironj existing in the 
form of an oxyd or cal-x. The eaitlis that are 
usually traced in the composition of soils, are 
the following, alumina, or argil, lime, or cal¬ 
careous earth, silex, or siliceous earth, and mag¬ 
nesia; and so seldom arc the other earths 
found to enter into the I'ompositioii of soils, 
and to so small an extent when they do enter, 
that we shall dismiss them without fnithcr obser¬ 
vation. 

Ar^, or dlimmr. Tins forms a largo portiou 
of the surface soil of most countries, and is also 
found m the mineral strata to a serj' groat depth. 
It IS no where found pure, but always mure or 
less mixed with the different earths, and with 
other in.iterials, such as mineral, vegetable, and 
animal matters. This earth is the most rt‘tenti\e 
of moisture of any, by which inusMB>it becomes 
ductile and tenacious; but loses th(‘se pro¬ 
perties by the aetion of fire, and is eoiiverted 
into briek It is the basis of the soil called 
rlau. 

Jaiw, or ralrareoHn earth. This snbstaiu'e 
constitutes in many countries not mendy the 
siirfat e or soil, but also the under stratum to a 
eonsideiable depth. Under tins gener.il title 
may be included chalk, marble, Imiestoiie, coral, 
shells, &<*: The three first are fie<|ii**,,tly 
mixed with iron, and with different piopurtions 
of the simple earths ; hut are (oiisidered as 
ealeareous when the proportion of th.vt earth 
predoinmates. This matter is capable of absorb¬ 
ing and letaining moisture, though in considera¬ 
bly less degree than clay. When sufiieiently 
acted upon by fire it becomes lime, and returns 
again to the state of chalk or ealcareons matter 
on being exposed for some time to the atmos¬ 
phere. 

•Sifrx, ttandy, flinty, or gravelly earth. Ex¬ 
tensive tracts of the surface of tlio earth in dif¬ 
ferent countries are of this kind; and large 
masses of the under stratum also consist of the 
same substance: the former m the statt> of loose 
siind, and the latter in an indurated or solid 
state, denominated sand-stone or free-stone. It 
is the least retentive of moisture of all the diffe¬ 
rent earths. 

Magnetia, This earth is no where found in 
such quantities as to form a soil of itself; but 
it ui contained m various proportions m different 
soils, and forms a component part of steatites 
or soap rock. It is to a certain degree retcutne 
of moisture. 

From these substances either in a simple or 
a more compound form, arc derived the fol¬ 
lowing soils, whi(^ are those most generally 
met with, clay, chalk, sand, gravel, loam, 
clayey loam, ehalky loam, sandy loam, gra¬ 
velly loam, ferruginous loam, boggy soil, and 
heathy soil. 

Clay, This is of various ifiolours, as white, 
grey, b»waikh-red, brownish-black, yellow, and 
blue; it feels smooth and siwnawhat unctuous ; 
if moist it adheres to the fingers, and when 
sufficiently so, hecones tough and ductile, as 
has been already obsenrhd. In its dry state it 
adheres more «r ie«a to the tongue; when 
thrown into water *t gpradmdiy diffeses itself 
thrhogh Ui nsd sepantas slotrly ftotn it. With 
acids U does not nsonily irifervesce, unless a 
strong heat be applied, or it sliontd contain some 
calcareous particles, <» magnesia. 


The bloc, file red, and tlie white clays, If 
strong, are said to be unfavourable to v^fek* 
tien; but the Stony and looser sorts ^mch^inH 
so. However,' none of them are valuable ofitil 
their texture be loosened by a mixture of other 
siibsta litres, by which means other agents in 
vegetation arc ad«^|od to operate upon them. 
The propoitionamflSl^ rntfura clay, sand, and 
ferruginous matterTlnUfl «re commonly oon-^ 
tamed in thU subbtang|k sivli extremely various. 
The first is, howeier, in a very large 

proportion (o the otiier Hsir Soils of thu kind 
must therefore obviously be retentive of humi¬ 
dity, m proportion to tlie quantity of the 
argillaneoiis or principal ingredient. 

Chalk, when not very impure, is of a white 
colour, moderatt* h.irdncss, .\iid dusty surface, 
soils the fingers, adheres slightly to the tongue, 
dues not harden on heating, but m a strong iire 
burns to lime, .iiid loses very considerably of 
Its weight. It tdfervesces, and alinust entiiely 
dissolves in acids, bnt the solution is not dis¬ 
turbed by ammoiimeor caustic volatile alkali. 
It promotes putrefaction in substances to winch it 
is applied. 

A soil of this kind, when little mixed with 
other substances, is always unproductive. It 
thendbre requires a due admixture of otlici 
earths, and a proper quantity of vegetable and 
animal matters, m order to render it fertile aud 
productiv e. 

Sand. This substance is generally met with 
111 small loose particles or grams, of considerable 
iiordness, which do not ixihero witli water or 
become soft by it. It is most commonly of 
the siliceous kind, and consequently insoluble m 
acids. 

Gravel, The principal vanation of thisfiom 
the above substance is m the magnitude of tlie 
particles. Stones which are af a calcareous 
quality, when small and rofiMfied in shape, 
are frequently comprehended under this appella¬ 
tion. m 

Soils which are piindpaUir thastituted of tluise 
two substances aie barrsqs tod consequently 
require considerable labour and efpence to im¬ 
prove or render them capable nf preduciNg good 
crops. . 

loam. By this term i»i uafiprttood alfK^nsiil 
which has a moderate degrva aidfriseiitat; that 
is, one which has less than btsiy Umi more tlian 
loose clialk. Some writers, however, give a 
different definition of it. The intelligent author 
of tlic Body of Agriculture calls it a clay mixed 
with sand; and by Hill it is said to be an 
earth composed of dissimilai particles, hard, 
stiff, dense, harsh, and rough to the touch, not 
easily ductile while moist, readily diffusible in 
water, and composed of sand with a tough viscid 
clay. 

Clayey loam is that kind of compound soil in 
which, besidbs being moderately cohesive, the 
argillaceous ingredient predominates. Its cohe¬ 
rence is consequently ^cater than that of any 
other loom, but still less than that of pure clay. 
The other safostance of which U » composed is 
a course sand, with or without a slight mixture 
of calcareous maticr. By those who are engaged 
in cnitivating the ground, this is commonly 
denominated strong, stiff, cold, «r heavy lo^, 
in prepertion to tlie quantity of clay which it 

contains. , 

CIU^ loam IS a term which doijptet n com¬ 
pound soil, composed of clay, cousa initfl, anp 
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«'h'ilk; but W^which the ea1(ibtm>uB or chalky eharucten and mod« of pmdactton are very 
purt considkably predominates: It n foiutd to feoeraUy known. It differs from chalk and 
be I'«i8 CQbeelre than ckyev loams. powdered limestone chiefly by the absence of 

l0am, fiinusiie: us with an example of carbomc acid gass or fixed air, which iseipelle'd 
■that soit of Juain v sui m which the sandy part from these durmg their calcinatiott. It eagerly 
is most abundant It has less cohcrem.'e than re-absorbs this air from the atmosphere, and all 
either uf those which have been just mentioned, other bodies with which -it conies in contact, and 
Sand pailly un'iisi and parity fine constitut' winch etui furnish it; but it cannot untie with 
from eighty to nine parts out of each hnnrir the air. unless it is previously moistened. One 
of this kind of soli. bundled parts of quick-lime absoib about 

Gt (ivfUif liii'm \ ,inei> fiom*^ above orilv in tweiity-eiglit of water. It is soluble m about 
this, t)i.it it .'Oiitaiiis a largOr^H^portion of tk sivcn himdred parts of this fluid. To regain 
course sand, oi pebbles. This, and the two its lull portion of an- from the atmosphere, it 
wh'cJj have been just described, are geueialJy requncs a considerable length of tune, eien a 
termed, iiv those employed in farming, light oi year or more, if not purposely spread out. 

hungry soiis, especially when their depth is not When in a dry state it resists putrefaction , but 

eoijsi (cr.i!jle. with tlic assistance of moisture it resolics oiganic 

Fft i‘iii;iHov‘i loam. This denotes a soilwlmii substances into a mucus lery speedilv. Ait lime 
is I’.Piieiaily of a dark brown, or reddisit colour, is good as a nmnure, but that wlii.'li is made from 

and IS much harder than any of those which stone is s.iid to be better tli.ui tlut from 

liave been destribed above. It is formed of <day cli.ilk. 

and the ovyds or calces of iron more or less 31 arL Of this substance tlieie aie thiee sorts, 
intimately Uleiidcd togither. It is capable of calcareous, argillaceous, .mil sdieemis oi sandy, 
being disunguislied not only by its colour, but All these are mixtuies of mild e..i», nr eholk with 
also by its superior weu ht. It is sumeiiiues clay, in such a manner as to fall to pieci's, on 
found to eirervesec with acids, at other times being exposed to the afinosphcie, more oi less 
not, but when it does, a considerable portion of readily. 

the irony part may be sepaiatedby piopci che- CaUareoas mill 'Hus is that kind which is 
m.eal proce-sse®. niost commonly uiideis‘oort by the tonn marl 

Borne, wh.ch have been called yiiiiohi soils withoutudditiou. ft is gcueially of ayeliowish- 
have a near relation to this. Th< sc aie gi nerallv white, or yellowish-grey eolom ; hut rarely 
of a blue colour, but when heate.l become ol a led biown or iead-euluuied It is seldom lounS on 
cast tbe sill face of land, but commonly ,i few feet 

Bnyifff toU. This is chiefly composed of iiridei it, and on the sides of hills, tn users (hat 
the Jigneoas roots of dec.ived vegetuhle.s, flow through c'aleaieous tountru’s, oi under turf 
mixed with earth generally t.f tlie argillaceous tn bogs. It it fiequenltv of a loose textuic, 
kind, with sand, and a lo.ilv substance pro- sometimes luodcratcly coherent; raielv of a 
dneed from decayed vegi table matter. There stony hardness, but when in this state is i .ailed 
are two kinds of bog®, vi,;. tiie black, wh'ch stone-marie, Bomotimes of a eom)uit, sumc- 
contams a large proportion of day and of roots times of a lamellar textuie,’olti u so tliiu 
more perfectly lotteii and destroyed, with a to be called paper-marl. It ofti'n abounds with 
mineral oil; and the red, in which the roots shells, and then is called shill-mail; which is 
of the vegetables appear less perfectly decay- looked upon as the best sort- When m powder, 
ed, but to constitute the principal part of the it feela.dry between the fingers ; put in water, 
soil. It quickijF Mb to pieces or powder, and does 

Heathi/ toil ■ Thw is that kind of soil in which not form kviacid mass. It chips and mouldeis 
there IS a natural tendency to tiie productiem of by exposurh to toe air and moisture, sooner or 
heath, 'fittongtsts chiefly of sand in very minnte latet, according to its hardness and the propor- 
grams ksteimixed with pulverised nltunine. tion of its ingredients s if heated, it does not 
None of these sdils are of themselves highly fo^ a brick, but lime. It effervesces with all 
productive, or at least mme of them so prodne- acids. It consists of from tliirty-three to eighty 
tive as they may be rendered by being com- parts of mild calx, and firom sixty-six to twenty 
bined with ceitain proportions of otoer soils, of clay, in the hundred, 
winch will hence act upon them as manures, and In order to find its Composition, Mr. Kirwaii 
produce that kmd of improvement whiih results gives toe following directions; Pour a few 
from general combination or composition: and ounces of weak bkt pure spirit of nitre or com- 
whioh we shall immediately proceed to content- mon salt into a Flortmee flask $ place them iu a 
jjate. ' scale, and let them be balanced 5 then reduce a 

3 . Of impTovinythe soil by composition. The few ounces of dry marl, into powder, and let 
substances employed foi tins purpose are called this powder be carefully aixSi gradually thorwn 
manures. Many oi the simple eartlis, as being into the fimik, uiitil after repeated agitation no 
capably by combination, of improving otoer effervescence is any longer perceived: let the 
earths, are manures iu themselves. The mate- remainder of toe powdered marl be then weighed, 
rials chiefly employed for this purpose are toe by whiebthe quantity pet^eeted will be known t 
following; chalk, lime, tlay, sand, marl, gyp- let the bsdwee tfetoed restored: the difference 
s,im, asb^ atable^dang, muck, farm-yard dung, of weij|^t between the quantity projected and 
pounded bpnei^ se»-weeds, sweepings of ditches, toat requisite’ to restore. ^ baumce will dis- ' 
bog-e^nib^ Sid ditetiee, cover toeweigkt qf alt lost during effervescence: 

Of^elsSlk, elays, and sand, we have spoken if toe lost aiaonttti to thirteen jm ^ Imndred of 
alrendyi and toetr we as manures may easily the qnolffity of turl prqjectedi or item toir> 
he eeUected: fnmi tke properties we have ascribed teen to tiii^-two, toe msirl ^Wqd i* qalcare- 
to toem as earths* mis maid. This experiment is dorisive,^ when 

^ * isulifllance whose o.xtenM] «e are uvured by tbe extef^ oharseters above 
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neBtioned,' that the sub«ti«ce employed is 
marl of any kind} otherwise some sorts of the 
• sparry iron'ore may be mistaken for mart. 

AryUladouM marl This kind of marl contains 
from sixty-eight to eighty parts in the hundred 
of clay, and consequently from thirty-two to 
twenty of aerated calx. Its colour is grey or 
brown, or reddish-brown, or yellowish, or bluCish- 
grey. It feels more unctuous than the former, 
and adheres to the tongue: its hardness is gene¬ 
rally much greater. In water it falls to pieces 
more slowly, and often into square pieces: it 
also moulders more slowly by exposure to the 
air and mostiirc, if of a loose consistence; it 
hardens when heated, and forms an imperfect 
brick. It effervesces witli spirit of nitre or com¬ 
mon salt, but frequently refuses to do so with 
vinegar. Wiien dried and projected into spirit 
of nitre in a Florence flask, with the attentions 
above mentioned, it is found to Idfe'from eight 
to ten parts jn the hundred of its weight The 
undissolved part, well washed, will, when pro¬ 
perly heated, harden into a kind of brick. 

•SUtceoKs, or sandy marls. These are marls 
the 'Idvey pait of which contains an excess of 
sand: toi, if treated with acids in the manner 
above mentioned, the residuum or clayey part 
will he tuiind to contain above seventy-five parts 
in the hundred of sand, consequently chalk and 
s.ind aie Ih'e predominant ingredients iii them. 

With regard to the colour of this mail, it is 
brownish-grey, or lead-coloured , generally fri- 
ahle and flakey, hut sonictunes forms very hard 
lumps. It does nut readily fall to pieces luwa- 
tei. It (hips and moulders by exposure to the 
.iir and moisture, but slowly, ft I'ffcrvesces with 
acids; but the residuum after solution will not 
form a brick, as m the above kind. 

Ltmcsfoiw-iiravel. This is found to he n mftrl 
mixed with large lumps of limestone. The marl 
maj' he either calcareous or argillaceous; but 
It IS most commonly of the former kind, and 
the sandy part is also generally calcareous. 

Crypaum. Tins substance is a compound of 
calcareous earth and vitriolic acid, and foiins a 
distinct species of the calcareous genus of fos¬ 
sils ,* of which species tlicre arc many different 
families, llie general characters of this species 
are the following: It is soluble in ahout five 
hundred times its weight of water, in the tem¬ 
perature of sixty degrees; |nd is precipitated 
therefrom by all mild alkalis, and also by caustic 
fixed, but not by ammoniac or caustic volatile, 
alkali; docs not effervesce with acids, li the 
gypsum be pure; but some families of this spe¬ 
cies, being containinaied with mild calx, slightly 
effervesce; is insoluble, or nearly so, lu the 
nitrons acid, in the usual temperature of the 
atmosphere, having a specific 'gravity reaching 
from 216 to fi3I; and a degree of hardness such 
as to admit being' scraped by the nail. When 
heated nearly to redness, it calcines; and if 
then it be slightly sprinkled with water, it again 
conentes and havens.' It promotes putrefactiwi 
in a very high degnm. 

It will hnro qnly be mwessary to describe one 
of the fancies of.ttaji i^peoies; namely, that 
which hah been suMt advantageously employed 
naswaure. It » called oypmw; and 
ifo QidkUin a» gi^* paiks^ph or leddisb, or 
•iheiy, Whit^ or li^t iM$| w brownish yellow, 
oreimped: with eae i» mbre of these daik colours. 
•|tl» atdiilWied of filaw or »tti« either straight 


or curved, «r convergiag to a < _ _ 

centre, sometpi^ 1h>«k, sometimes finOviai 
subtUe, adherilll^ each other, and very btfitT 
tie : Its hardnesnM^ as tojtdmit being seraph 
with the nail: eodiinoa]^ seildhninspareat; bi 
some, often in a very donsiderable degree. 

d«/w>s. Subbtances of this kind have fireqnently 
been employed as manuies. Sifted coalruhes, 
those of peat and white ttiif-ashes, have been 
found the most ^ful; red toif-astes have ap-, 
peared to bo only useless, bat generally 
hurtful. Wood^sheb have, however, been em¬ 
ployed advantageously in many cases: they 
contain, as Mr. Bergman asserts, tlie four pri¬ 
mitive earths, but according to Achard, cbiefiy 
calcareous earth; and accoidmg to Il’Arcet, 
calcareous and magnesian eartlis. They also 
contain some proportion of phosphoiated sele¬ 
nite, or calcareous earth united to the phos¬ 
phoric acid; and almost all of them contain also 
a small and variable proportion of common salt, 
Glauber’s salt, ami terrene salts, whicli, when 
in a small quantity, all accelerate putretactuui; 
also small bits of charcoal are to be met with 
among them. 

Charcoal. This is a substance very well 
known: and which has frequently and success¬ 
fully been used as a manure. Ihe most conve¬ 
nient nuide of applying it seems to be in the 
funti of (lust, 

Swipbotler's-waste. 'I his lias been found to 
form an excellent manure for solne soils: it 
roiitains, as appears fiom the excellent analysis 
of Mr. liiickert. fifty-seven itarts in the hun¬ 
dred of mild Calx, eleven of magpiesia, six of 
argill, and twenty-one of silex. 

Manure of tins kind is used ei¬ 
ther fresh or putrefied; the first is called long, 
the other short dung; it abounds in animal m.if- 
ter, easily runs into putrefaction, and when pu¬ 
trefied serves as a leaven to hasten the decay of 
other dead vegetable sututauces. its ferineiita- 
tion is promoted by frequent agitation and ex¬ 
posure to the ail: it should however be cov'ered, 
to prevent water from carrying off most of its 
important ingredients; or at> least the water 
that imbibes them should not be pcriaiMl||d to be 
dissipated. '. m 

Farni-i/urtl-iUiiiy. lliis manure consists of 
vaiioiis vegctalilcs, such as straw, weeds, leaves, 
fern, &e. impicgnated with animal matter; it 
fermenfs nioic slowly than the former; should 
be piled m kaps, and stirred from time to time. 
Fern putieiies veiy slowly. The water th<it is. 
sues from it should be preserved with great eaie. 

On iliesiihiect of stable and farm-yard dung, 
tlie Kail of Dundotinld has many jiidicious ob¬ 
servations. When animal dung and vegetable 
are mixed together, suejh as horse-dung, urine, 
•straw and bay, a degree of heat is generated 
and di&engaged by the absoriAiuii of o\v gen oi 
V ital air, and water is decomposed. As tlie pro¬ 
cess of putrefaction proceeds, ainnioiwac or 
volatile alkali is formed; and, in ds leiidcncy 
to escape from the heap, combines '.ith such 
parts of the vegetables and matteis of the dung 
as had advanced to the oxygeiiaied state; form¬ 
ing tberowith a saponaceous saline mattei. The 
formation of tins s.aponaceoiis matter in the 
greatest.,possible quantity will be promoted by 
mixing ,aad covering the dung with a due pro¬ 
portion of earth. Hence the dung o^hot-^ds 
is the nest completely rotted, and most nsstmi- 
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lated to Oiii ta|)on«ceotts »alme stote, ui which 
cUte it is more capable of promoting vegetation 
than duttg tlut has not arrived ap equaUy 
advanced state of pu^fciction. 

This ingenious writer also suggests it as pro¬ 
bable, that the ^particular advantages arising 
from the use of long duag or litter in some cases 
depend on the atmosidl<^ic air eontained in the 
iatetvaJs of the soil made by Ike straw or litter 
suflering a degree of separation or decomposi¬ 
tion in Its impiisoaed state, by which means the 
pare air or oxygea may combiiie with the straw 
and inflammable or vegeteble matter in the sod, 
while (he azot or pblogisticated air will contri¬ 
bute to the growth of the plants. This explana¬ 
tion of the beneficial afiects arising to vegetation 
by a stagnated air, will also, he thinks, account 
for the benefit which plants of a certain con¬ 
struction of stem and leaf^ and uhieh very 
much overshadow and cover the ground, uUi« 

Table of the Consiitneat Prmctjdee of 


mately receive by preventing a free circulation 
of air. 

In the application of long and short kinds of 
dung, picference should in general be given 
to such as has most completely undergone the 
putrefactive process. Dung and urine newly 
voided are not in a putrescent state j they are 
only advancing towards putridity, or in a very 
small degree putrid. The further putrcscency 
of these substances is promoted by a due degree 
of heat and moisture, particularly when aided 
by ceitain saline matters. Tlie most powerful of 
these aie the neutral salts, containing the sul¬ 
phuric or vitiiolic acid, such as vitriolated tartar, 
Glauber's salt, Epsom salt, and gypsum. These 
neutral salts, on being mixed with putrescent 
substances, are ciianged into the state of hepars: 
hence the very offensive smell arising from dung 
and otlier matters containing such salts. 


Manuree, as given hg Miu Kisw.v, 


W5Ib. 

Heavy 

Inflam. 

Air. 

Cub. Inc. 

Fixeddir, 
Cub. Inc. 

Water. 

lb. 

Coal. 

lb. 

Calx and 
Magnesia, 
lb. 

Argill. 

lb.' 

Silcx. 

lb. 

Vol. Aik. 
lb. 

! 

i 

Fixed Salts 

lb. 

Fresh cow-dui^.. 



— 

3,7 i 

1. 2 

0,1.5 

2, 4 


0, 6 

Fresh hone-dung 



68 


1, ■> 

0,.5 

3 


0,21 

Sheeps dung • • • > 

i*. 



25,0 

0,28 Calx. 

3 

29 

— 

0,72 

• 

Rotten cow-dung 

1360 

120 

81 

10 

1, Magn. 

0, 6 


0 65 

Gyps.O, 9 

Earth resulting 1 
from rotten > 

1.64 

1. 

Water 
and oil 
68,1.5 

18,75 

6, 2 

1, 5 

23,43 

\ 

FSaltsO/ii 

horse-ditug ) 
S^iapboilers waste 



— 

— 

57 Cklx. 

11 Magn. 

6, 

31, 



It is evident therefore that manures should not 
be applied indiscnminately, but according to 
circumstances, which will be shewn as we pro- 
eced, 

Ponnded-homm. These also form a manure 
muck used in the neighbourhood of great tosms. 
They gradually deposit their oily part, which 
contains a large proportion of animal coal, 
which IS extricated by putr^ction, and phos¬ 
phorated ''alx. Hence bonc-ash is tdso found to 
be serviceable. 

Sea-teeed. These weeds, particularly if mixed 
with earth, soon putrefy, and make manure of an 
excellent quality, 

Siteepings of ditches. Tlicse abound with 
putrid matter from decayed vegetables, and 
consequently form a manure which is very 
useftiL 

Old ditrhes. Hiese, from their exposing a 
large surface to vegetation, contain, when de¬ 
stroyed, a quantity of decayed vegetables, 
which putrefy and make a good manure; bat 
both in this and the former case, it may be 
proper to distinguish of what soil they are 
coiRposed, for reasons that will hereafter be men¬ 
tioned 

,4 Ofin^mbieg tkeioUi^ chevsmAand meht- 
processes. Though the soil be naturally 
or aruficiany eDWposed of a due proportion of 
«s«w it way be rendered unfortile by 
sta^ent Waters i or ably require (for the par¬ 


ticular purpose to which it is intended to be 
ai^Ti^iw^) a larger portion of water than 
natitr^ly belongs to it j or the salubrious seeds 
wbth which it is sufficiently stocked may be over¬ 
powered by the luxurious growth of peat, fen- 
mosses, or other strong aquatic plants. On the 
contraiy, the soil may be fertile in itself, and 
yet it be potlgbte to render it still more so, 
by couunmlHsathig on additional quantity of 
annnonia and oxygou And hence the pro¬ 
cesses of ploughing ,f^ foUowing, of paring and 
bmmiitg, of dnuwngand inigatton. Hence also 
toe necessi^ cd^ {nuctkmlaT .implements and 
powers for carrying such processes into exe- 
eution. These be hreatod of distinctly. 

0/ plou^uiag mdfaAonmg. There is a con¬ 
siderable ctHmeetion between these processes; 
for nttCb of toe adveattqpt el both depends upon 
this mnamoB priaeipl% that the more the soil is 
comminuted, d^rrivad of atdive service, and ex¬ 
posed by as broad « sarfoea as posuble to the 
actioa toe air, so aa ,to be emtoled to imbibe 
oxygen.'and peihips tight, fotadys toe richer and 
more fi^te H is raadered, and the la^er the 
crops it win produce en subsequent sovbigs. 

Ptoooautt, 

However, independently of these ccounon 
advantages, by burying e very Cpyriderable 
quantity of weeds, not oidy 4«tteyt a great 
number of those tiiat are alive^ bitt oamterts foe 
whole, whetiier living or dead, info useful ma- 
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BWi. It likeiriJW pr«{Murai <1» toil, in the fint 
insUncc, for the grehi thet is to be entrusted to 
it, by so for eommlnuthig it, that the harrow 
can easily reduce it to a b^ sufficiently pulvc- 
rulent for the seeds to sink into. 

It is also useful for removing wetness. Every 
furrow becomes a kind of drain: the rain that 
falls upon the ridge makes its way to the fur¬ 
rows, and by means of them is conveyed away 
from the Oeld. It is also proper for enlarging 
the surface, as thereby not only a greater quan¬ 
tity of soil is exposed to the influence of the air, 
but also a great quantity of it actually employed 
in vegetation. There is no more soil indeed 
added to the field by enlarging the surface; but 
some of tlie soil that lies buried, while a field is 
in Its natural state, is exposed to the air and 
brought within reach of the roots of plants, when 
It If laid up in ridges. Some of the plants which 
we cultivate in our fields, have wISat are called 
horizontal loots, that is, roots that creep along 
the surface, and go down but a short way. Now, 
It IS obviously an advantage to these plants, to 
have a quantity of the soil below, to which their 
roots cannot extend, brought within their reach, 
which IS done by enlarging the surface. 

Kven the tap-rooted plants, that is, such as 
push one principal root perpendicularly down¬ 
wards, have horizontal roots, by which they are 
nourished; it must therefore be an advantage to 
them to have the surface extended. Having 
thus shown, that ridges are advantageous, as 
they remove wetness, and enlarge the surface, 
it IS necessary now to consider what kind ot 
ridges are most proper for answering the dif- 
ft rent ends. For remov iug wetness, the ridges 
ought to be narrow; as, the greater tjie number 
of miges, ttic greater are the number of drains. 
When the soil is wet, the ridges ought also to be 
steep. For the steeper the ridges are, the water 
more easily finds its way to the furrows or hol¬ 
lows. And when the soil is very dry, it is sub¬ 
mitted, if narrow ridges are not proper likewise. 
For by altering the ndges, and turning the fur¬ 
rows into the crowns, and the crowns into the 
furrows, a quantity of fresh soil is always em¬ 
ployed in vegetation. When the crown of a 
ridge is turu^ into a furrow, it is obvious that 
some fresh soil mutt be turned up, which was 
not employed in vegetation in its former situ¬ 
ation; and consequently tiie greater number 
there are of ridge^ the greater the quantity of 
fresh soil employed. In cases in which the soil 
IS just so wet as to occasion loss in the furrows, 
then the ridges should be somewhat broader. 
For, in such cases, the fewer the furrows are, 
the less is the loss. 

It must also 1^ observed, that a dificrenec 
ahould be made betwixt the ifituation of land in 
the winter, and itsritiiation in the summer. It 
way be convenient smnetimes, when winter gram 
M to im.sown, or when the land is to get winter 
lailowing, to the ridge*very narrow; and 
when summer gtain i* to be sown, to make them 
broader. And at it it en advantage to have tbo 
surfaM enlarged, the ridge* on^it to be made 
high in'*tiie nnddie oromiiiraj for the higher that 
the r^e i* mude, the More if the surface e«- 
mr^ and inmwed. But where the soil is 
«*MMr, the ridge*, if broaii^ <«®not bo raked 
vithoMdeprivingtheffia^offott} and there- 
mMuarge the tnmhce on »urii land, the 
£"*** 5r*** ^ made Mrrow; for this both en- 
m.foifsfle, and |«evenU fUnowi ftom 


going below the >o3« Where the soil ft denfb 
the ridges maT'be Made broader: for thcmgk^ 
they may be in the «rown, still there 
be soil left in tiie fbrrowa. The ridges must net 
however he madte ton broad i fg* it is evMlent 
that narrow ridgSb-^f iM more Mrfaoe than broad 
ridges of the same ditgrciajrf fWl^ess, and do 
not cover the loWef fart* tm the ridge* to much 
from the iiiAuendl of the timtMid winds. But 
though, in general, it be reobiMmended to rake 
the ridges in the crown, to eafarge the turfiice, 
and to allow thb water more easily to find its 
way to the furrows j yet, in some low Ilat4ying 
land, It I.S proper to make the ridges a* fiat a* 
possible, in order to raise the furrows. For 
the higher the fuitoWs are raised, tliere is, in 
some cases, ttie greater command of the water, 
and it is the more easy to find a fall for convey¬ 
ing it from the land. And flat ridges have this 
advantage over steep ridges; they can be sown, 
especially in the broad-cast method, with greater 
exactness. It k obvious from the method of 
sowing, that, in sowing steep ridges, it k not 
possible to prevent a great proportion of the 
seed from falling into the furrows. This propor¬ 
tion is also greatly increased by«harrowing. 
Whereas, in sowing flat ndges, the seed is 
equally scattered, and the barrows do not re¬ 
move it from Its situation, it is therefore evi¬ 
dent from these observations, that amis in dif- 
fei ent situations require to be laid out in different 
kinds of ndges. It is absurd to assert, that, in 
every case, one kind of ndges is preferable to 
another; that nan'ow ndges are better than 
broad ndges, and fiat ndges better than steep 
ndges. In some situations, one kind of lidges 
is most proper; and, in other situations, another 
kind IS must proper. F.very farmer ought, there¬ 
fore, to eonsider the natuie of the soil he )ia.s to 
deal witii, the advantages and disadvantage's of 
each kind of ridges, and then determine ahieU 
are most proper to be adopted. 

If there be nothing in the nature of the soil to 
determine what kind of ridges are most proper, 
then narrow ridges are to be preferred ; for this 
reason, that a quantity of land in narrow ridges 
is sooner ploughed than when in broad. It is 
obvious, that the two first fuK^ws which the 
plough takes off from the ridge, are wider than 
any taken off'afterwards, especiall; if the plough 
begins in the furrow, as is frequently the case; 
so that the greater number there arc of ndges, 
the field is the sooner ploughed. Besides, when 
ridges are broad, it is obvious that the plough 
has more work, and must take longer time in 
^turning, than when they are narrow. But then 
it is supposed that the ridges are straight and 
cquiU. If they are not, the greater numbei 
there are of them, the greater is the trunhie, 
and the more time u spent in ploughing. Tins, 
howeviT, is of no very great importance, mice 
it seldom happens that tlie kind of soil docs 
not determine the kind of ridges to be made. 

In the making of ndges some other p.xrticulars 
must be attended to. All ridgrs ought to be 
made straight, crooked ndges being attended 
with tevenl inconveniences. In ploughing them, 
the qattie are not always going e.xactly in the 
same dfarection with tiie plough; short tiirninp 
are often necessary, as fields aic generally 
bound^ by straight lines, or hoes not crooked 
in the same manner with the ridges^ aim when 
there i* a small descent, the water m the fur¬ 
rows ihm* not so easily run oflf. There arc al»* 
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away eUicr inconrenieaocs attend mg crooked 
ridgee, both m ploughing and other operations. 
But straight ftdges not onfy remove the inuoii- 
venteiidhf with which 'cryoked ridges arc at* 
tewiod, but are attended with no inconveniences 
thMiaselves; ibey jrequirt'‘ indeed a litUe atteu< 
tion in me plough^io which is itself an advan¬ 
tage; aM ther^Bp‘upon all occasions are to 
be preferred.^ ‘famll kinds of soil, ridges ought 
not only to*'i^^ straight, but ^ewise equal to 
one another, add the same in all parts. Unequal 
ridges are attended with incouveuicnces, as well 
as crooked ridges. It is dimcult to sow them 
with exactness, it is diihcult to alter them w'heu 
necessary ; and the plough must often turn in 
the middle of the ridge, which does great harm, 
or be driven to tlie end without being of any 
use. 

In different parts of this counti v the ridges 
are still crooked and unequal; and, in many 
places, they are much broader, and much higher 
raised in the crown, tima the natuie of tlie soil 
allows. Were the ndgt s alteri d, and the fields 
laid down in a proper uiaiuiLr, as the soil re¬ 
quires, it would be Jiighly useful. At the shnie 
time, it must be observed, that much harm 
is done, by proceeding in this matter with 
preripitetion. If the i^oil be very dry, ndges 
may however be altered without great dan¬ 
ger, though high i and they may be made 
straight wtfiboui being levelled, Poi, though tlie 
old Arrows are still lower than tlie rest of the 
fi«n, yet tins is attended with no had conse¬ 
quences in dry land; and by degrees, they are 
filled up m ploughing, lint if tlie soil be wet, 
the ridges cannot be made straight till the ground 
is leyel, without great danger. For 'the water 
will lodge in the hollows of the old furrows, 
whence it will not be possible to force it. Some 
farmers indeed make then ridges straight before 
they are sufiteienl jy.Jevelle«l, di aw water-furrows 
along the hoHow.l) of the old furrows, to carry 
off the* H.iter that Ti“apt to lodge there. 'Ibis is 
ofsdine use, bift docs not fully answer the pur¬ 
pose.* A quantity of (oos<#'earth, in pldnghin^, 

IK thrown into tlie old furrows, llie water, as it 
falls, penetrates tiusloose earth, and is retained 
by It, notwithstanding the water-furrows. Be¬ 
sides, thUle wateF-furrows must be neatly cleaned 
out with a spade, aiul made deeper in tee places 
where they are intercepted by the crowns of the 
new ridges, otherwise they art; of very little 
utility. Before ridges can be properly made 
straight, It IS nccessarj therefore that the land 
be made level; but it is as dangerous to level 
ridges rashly, as to alter them before they ar^ 
levelled: for if ndges are levelled too fast, aniT 
thereby a great depth of loose earth thrown sud¬ 
denly into the furrows, it will not be possible to 
Convey away the water that falls upon them. 
The former should therefore (oiisider the nature 
of tee soil he has to deal with, before heproce^ 
to the altering old ridges $ and if it be «|tt, 'to 
level the ti^es very gradually. 

In l(*velUng ndges a great hollow is made in 
tea crowns. This is occasioned by frequent sue- 
ressidajdleavbgs, which is the method com¬ 
monly aied. It is obvious, that, by the first 
cleaving, a hollow is made in tee crown of tea 
ridge aqnal to the depth and breadth of tee 
row which the pUlugh makes; whereas the parte 
on each sjde of tee ridge are bnt litUc levelled, 
and at ea% sucCasSSva cleaving this hollow it 
made greater. Such « t|ttantity of new elite 


immediately turned up, is not fit for vegetation. 
Besides, tins hollow becomes so great, and the 
paits of tee ridges on each side of U so steep, 
that It IS impossible to plough them in a proper 
manner. Jn cases of this kind, when levelling 
Is still thought proper, some farrows from each 
side must be thrown back by the plough into 
this hollow, by which a new small ndge is form¬ 
ed upon the crown of the old one, and then tec 
remaining parts of the ridge may be levelled as 
before. .Some persons, instead of this, plough 
across tee ridges. This method serves the same 
purposes; it both thiows sonic earth into tlic 
hollow's, and levels the ridges; for the plough 
in going carries oil some earth from every 
height, and leaves some in every hollow. But 
teen land must not be left in tins situation during 
the wet season, unless the water-furrows are 
drawn along the furrows, and also m some cases 
along tec crowns; for unless this is done, the 
waiei teat foils upon the fieUl cannot be con¬ 
veyed away. At tlie next ploughing, the whole 
old ridges may be levi'lled in the same manner 
as at the first ploughing; or, if tJioiigbt more 
propel, may be divided into two equal ridges, 
ploughed m such a manner tliat the furrows be¬ 
twixt them may be exactly in the crown of the 
old rnlge, and the other iurrows exactly m the 
fill rows oi tec old ndge. By this means the 
old ridge is I'C '’d fioin tlie furrows, and levelled 
from the cun n. 'I his metliod of dividing the 
ridges into two, vrill be iouiid veiy proper, ei¬ 
ther when wiiitei-gram is to be sown, oi when 
the Inirlej-laiid has a winter-ploughing. 

With leirard to the pi.u iim of ildges when the. 
land IS wot, they ouglitlo hi with a view to the 
eonvej mg away the water hut when drv, they 
should be placed with a view to the retaining tee 
water. The common way of placing ridges where 
there is a slope, is along the declivity m a 
straight hne,nom the top to the bottom; and 
laud is commonly laid out with a view to this. 
'Vt'fojro tee deeJivity is gentle, this is, no doubt, 
a vf ry pirt^r way of placing the ridges; but if 
tho'Jlechvity be great, this way of placing tec 
ndgea Allows tec soil to be washed away by the 
rain.' Therefore, in this case, placing ridges 
aoross thejlechvity is most proper, for when 
ridgee across, the water meets with 

many interruptions in its course, and does 
not. run oft' such vitfience aa when placed 
along from to bottom. But instead of this 
some formers m'ake tee ridges very narrow. This 
Serves tee saifie purpose: for lu proportion to 
ted number of furrows, is the less watisr 
in each furrow, ^dc.oilte^quently jit runs with 
less violence. B^",$^ing the rifiipef in thja 
manner'’ 1 $ notisn proper for teis purpose as 
placing teem across tim decliirifo, nor so proper 
for retaining the water in rndry season. 

If land be very .dry, and in no danger of be¬ 
ing damaged by stagnation of water, the 
ridges oughl to bc p&ced across tee declivity, as 
near tee l«vel as pm^te; for. this retains bote 
the wsder tee foil. It is obvious, that when 
ridges wemiMiqd'Ht this mapneri .tlto water can- 
not get off by , Fanning aloi^ tee, surface, by 
which tee sffil it in great danger of beiug carried 
away. And when land hi diy «t the head of the 
ridgm, and wet at thefobt, «ptrto:'l^^foU 
for caityinf off tee water, sa idfo^wently ten 
case, tee ridges should be 
manner. Bor, in this casei, evfoy‘Hpnew in* 
some measure retains the wntor that foUi uppK 
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the ridge above, and thereby prevents it from 
sinking towanis the bottom of the £e)d, and 
lodging Oiere. 

'Hiis is likewise a very proper way Of placing 
the ridges, even when the, declivity is but small, 
if the land IS in the situation mentioned, dry at 
the head, and wet at tlie foot. It must be owned, 
however, that t^os will not entirely answer the 
end proposed: for the water will penetrate the 
soil, and, when it is resisted by till oi clay, 
will find its way along these to tlie bottom of the 
field. But this will not be so sudden as in the 
other way of placing the ndges: and the soil at 
the head, which is naturally dry, will leceiie 
more benefit from the ram as it falls. 

Ill cases where laud is wet, and the water can 
he conveyed away trum the bottom of the field, 
the ndges should be placed across likewise} not 
directly, but with a small slope to a drain or 
furrow on the side of the field from to bot¬ 
tom, by which the whole water is conveyed 
away. And where land is wet from the breaking 
out of small spnngs, this way of placing the 
ndges IS also \ cry proper} the furrows convey¬ 
ing away tlie water as it rises. Bidges placed m 
this manner for these purposes should not be 
altered. 

However, where proper attention is first paid 
to the different means of draining, &c. many of 
the above directions will be UBneces$ar3'. 

Different opinions have been maintained by 
farmers in respect to the direction, or way of 
placing ndges, m order to expose the land best 
to tlie intiuence of tha sun'and air • but this mat¬ 
ter being not yet well 'determined, it is iieedlebs 
to pay any attention to the point j for where the 
placing of ridges makes no diflerenco as to the 
wetness of land, we are chiefly to have in view 
the euuvemency of ploughing and laying out 
the land in proper divisions. 

Till re arc thiee different methods of forming 
ndges by the plough; vix. gathering, casting, 
and (leaving. The fust keeps the crown anil 
fwirows of thi' ridge in the someplace in which 
they were before. 'Ilie plough begins m the 
crown, and ploughs out the ridge, turning the 
earth tiovaidstlie crown, where it entered. Every 
ridge IS ploughed by itself; oi, instead of this, 
♦lie halves of two contiguous ndges may bo 
plouglit d together By this method the riilge is 
higher raised than before. The second metliod 
kf eps liic crowds and furrows also in the same 
place in wliicb they were before. Vhe ridges are 
ploughed in pairs. The plough may enter in the 
furrow betwixt the ridges, and plough out the 
ridges, turning the earth towards the furrow, 
where it enter^. Or, it may enter in the fur¬ 
row on the right aide of file two ridges, then 
turn so the one on the led, and plough out the 
ridges, turning the. earth to these fhrrows, and 
from the fuiTOw that is betwixt them. By this 
method tlie ridges are kept the same bu^ht in 
the crown, and one of the furrows made a little 
higher, and the other a little lower than before. 
The third la theirevmrse of gathering. The plough 
enters in the follrrow oh the right aide of &e 
ridge, turns fo dthriitr ib» left aide, and 
ptonghs but the ddg^ tpiiibhig the e«th from 
the crowh towards the' fttWhtfi. * Every rhlge 4a 
plhughi|^| by itself; or, fo|tead of thia, the 
halvew bf twe eontigoousIndMahiay be ploughed 
togejlhef.' If the ndge hds h^^iaed in the 
Mira,'method it is madn’iiMnr, 

" A flhla laid out in'the ttoimMli Judged' 


most proper, in respect to the breadth*' 
height of the ndgbs, should be ploughed 
ur other uf these ways, according to its siloatios. 
If the ndges aie broad aad liigl^ casting will he 
found to be the most ffropor method; for this ie 
the only way by wbio%i£hl(y ean ploughed, 
and kept in ijic same siluBt^ i 'cleau|im will 
make them Uatur; and 
them higher. If they arc^H^jind narrow, 
cleaving will b(>.^uuJ to be method. 

C'le.iviug flat ndges, and thereb^ turning the 
crowns into iiirrows, aiul the furrows into 
crowns, hav these pceuli.ir advantages: afield 
is much sooner ploughed in this way, than in 
any other, and a iiuanlity of liesh earth at every 
ploughing IS exposed to the an ami employed 
111 vegetation, and the ndges being kept level, 
ai'c kOH'n witli exactness. 

Faliowino 

is also an important operation in the piaetice 
of farming, though the reason of its advantage 
has been strangely misunderstood by cultivators 
111 general, and even by men of science and deep 
reflexion. 

Ml. Kirwan ascribes its beneficial influence 
to the inanuie hereby produced by the decay 
of the V cgetablc i uots which are buried under 
the plough, and to the rarbot and fixed air 
which it requires horn a free exposure to the 
atmosphere. Lord Uuiidonald ascribes one of 
the chief benefits of fallowing to the putrefaction 
of the vegetable substances contained in the 
fallowed soil, but seems to think that this ben«^ 
IS rathei diminished than promoted by ex{K)suni 
to the external air. The solution or putrefac¬ 
tion of vegetable substances being in his opinion, 
more speedily promoted by a close or st^nated 
state of the air, than by a constant supply and 
addition of oxygen or pure air, as happens to 
these substances when subjected to the process 
of fallowing. The noble lord, therefore, con¬ 
tends that clover, sainfoin, m^bages, turnips, 
leguminous crops, hemp, and,aiM>se plants which 
ov'ershadow the ground, and cautw a stagnation 
of air, thereby pi-evcq|ing the excessive exhala¬ 
tion of moisture, and promoting the putrefaction 
or deeomposition of vegetable matters contained 
in the Soil, will prove more economical and 
advantageous to subsequent cropi Unm the 
present practice of fallowing. By this last 
process, says he, not only one year’s rent and 
labonr are lost, but the vegetable matter con¬ 
tained in the soil is thereby rendered less fit to 
promote the growth of subsequent crops. Con¬ 
sequently fallowing, he thinks, should be prac¬ 
tised sparingly; iu principal use consisting in 
altering the mechanical arrangement of the 
soil, either by pulverizing it, or making it more 
compact, both of which tweets, aceoiding to 
circumstances, being thereby produced, and in 
destroying root, seed weeds, or insects. These 
objects being therefore ol^iiied, recourse, in hu 
opinion, should never be had to the same ope¬ 
ration, unless it becomes necessarj' from the 
failure of ^rops, or other incidental causes, 
which, he says, are best provided against by 
sabstituting the culture of drill crops instead of a 
follow. 

Tlie saute author suggests it as probable, that, 
soils which contain much inert'vegetable matt^^ 
may derive advtnit^es from umbrageous gvim 
crops with the process of fallowing, equal to 
those egperienc^ when hemp is mad« to jpre-, 
cede h tjiup of wheat; without which frepara- 
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of to burnt vegetable combining tb« 

sulphuric or vitriolie acid, nUch, in differcM 
states of combination, is contained in m^ sous. 
Vitnolato tertar hul very pow^iil effects m 
promoting vegetation; but as it is not to be 
procured in sufficient quantity for to pur¬ 
poses of agriculture, the deficiency may be sup¬ 
plied by Epsom and Glauber salts, tee effect 
of which he asserts to be equally beneficial when 
applied to to ground. , 

The method of paring most m use is with 
downshare or breast-ploughs, taking off * turt 
u thick as the nature of the soil wiU admits from 
half an inch to two inches, the thicker tlie 
better, provided there be a sufficient portion of 
vegetable matter contained witliin it, to make 
it burn well: to expenco for paring it m a mo¬ 
derate thickness, where the laud is not very 
dintVt IS SJOs. per acre; for laying it up in heaps 
and burning, lOs.; andffor spreading the ashes, 
Us. A coat of manure is thus produced on the 
land, of from eighty to one hundicd and sixty 
cart-loads per acre, for the trifling cxpcnce of 
.Tls. A hundred cart-loads of dung, purchased 
from neighbouring towns and villages, at to 
disUnce of three miles from the land, would 
cost, carriage home included, ten times the 
price of dowiisharing, and yet would not im¬ 
prove the land more. But, where the land is 
well covered with turf, it may be ploughed for 
burning, about two inches deep, wit.i a coinmim 
plough, drawn by a pair of horst^s, early in to 
spring : and as soon as a drying wind sets in, 
the turf may be laid in heaps, and burnt by 
labourers for 11 . Is. per acre , which will produea 
near two hundred cart-loads. 

Tiie ingenious Doctor Anderson also remarks, 
that it is an undoubted fact, confirmed by tlie 
experience of many pracUcal farmers, that on 
many poor soils a crop may be thus obtained 
much more abundant than could be^ obtained 
without it. Tlib fimt, and it is an impoitaiit 
one. Unadmitted oven by Giose who oppose tlie 
prakioin It is woU known by every practical 
faUner, tot an abundant crop of any kind, 
under ludieions management, is one of the most 
cextAin mcwMiof htying tkc foundation tor futuio 
crops 1 and m cultevUing waste grounds, it is a 
great point gained to oMain a good crop at thw 
onnunenoeBient of the opratatfons. 

On DaAWHie *»» laaiOATioN: Boos, PEAT-nstus, 

am* Watea-MEADOWf. 
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ft»t the water to tun off ia almhst any other 
direction than irt ohaaneU «o coBipietcly blocked 
. up and impacted. 

When the water descendlfrom higher grounds, 
or from springs, bubbling in some more elevated 
part of tlie field, ditches are often round con¬ 
venient to receive the entire flow, being dug as 
high up in the field as will answer the pur¬ 
pose. 

Blit the plan which has been most fashionable 
of late for almost every kind of aqueous surplus 
is that of bonng through the subsoil at conveni¬ 
ent distances into the first spongy stratum 
that is beneath it, 'fhis however, requires an 
under stratum not always to be mdt with, and 
though apparently practised with great success 
by Mr. Klkington, the projector of the practice, 
has \ ery frequently faded in the hands of other 
land engineers; and perhaps the miner, as it is 
called by Dr Anderson, (a ineug»..ploii^-share 
fixed in a strong beam without mould-boards, 
and drawn by foui or more horses in the furrow 
the plough has just made, sinking twelve inches 
deepei than the plough, and without turning 
up the substratum) may be found more generally 
sr'rviceable in the hands of those who know but 
little, or nutfaing of mineralogy. 

The reclaiming of bogs, end peat-fields, is m 
the first instance, to be attempted b> tha same 
means, though this forms but a small part of 
the entire proeess that bids fairest to prove 
sueeessfiil in this case. The best WTiter, as 
well as the must able and successful practitioner 
111 this branch of agricultural engineering is 
Mr. W. Smith, who has lately published a valua¬ 
ble pamphlet upon the subject from winch we 
shall make a few extracts. 

The very abundant and the very early crops 
•f grass that enrich the water-meadows of 
VVilUhire, III which the water is perpetually 
trickling over the surface for many montbu 
m the year, induced this writer to conceire 
that pure running water so far from bemg tu- 
jurioiis to the germination of grass seeds, or 
the extention of their roots, adds largely to -the 
incre.ase of both whatever be the quantity com¬ 
municated to them; and fiiat it is only when 
water is stagnant that it proves iqjurious. He 
has hence warmly iccommended, and extended 
the practice of irrigating grass lands m all 
situations in which it is capable of being made 
use of. And in the reclaiming of peat-lands he 
has not satisfied himself wiUi the mere process 
of under-draining, or even of paring and burn¬ 
ing; but having drawn oft the stapant water 
by audcr>drahis, he immediately irrigates tiie 
surface by a pe^etual triekUng of other water 
from a liigher spot, taking advantage of the 
slope of the firid, wlWfW such odsto, or else 
producing a gradual fall bp artificial means. 
By this plan he has suificiratly proved tiiat the 
grass seeds contained in tiie sw itsdft, which 
would not germinate undte' tiw atagnaat water 
while Um fentvtnn^ and other aqimtic plants 
constituting past gtW hs it with gnat luxuri¬ 
ance, now, in thek >lHq{ht to sport fortii 
in the most heat^ ajefi ainnidmitnHmiier, and 
as much trhunpktn tmmhif'thtinr over the peafe> 
plMite, as tM ^ cold stagi^t 

water; triumphfitUvwtitejEriiw eiw^ Ttemoit 
vaMtu|4 fteperiteeirtsSnath, ham 
beeh'*’'|ilj|iinted in tiie unihaai‘4e>g« ' sow the 
lAx^-'.^kfer-meads betonghig'^ipjfg. Coke of 
in to the 


duke of Bedford; fwtii whirii have boett ntoXt 
astonishingly converted from black,ban«n, unskf 
and stagnant waste* to rich luxurious waflti:- 
meadows, crowned with an earlier and uova 
abundant crop than any of the meadows in 
their respective neighbourhoods. 

“ A water meadow, Smith, should 

be,contrived to have a cotppl^t^ 
water at all tunes, so that any part of it, or tha 
whole may be made wet or dry at pteasure: this 
cannot be done if it be not well formed at first. 
There is often more tiiiie spent in the manage¬ 
ment and alteration ot an ill-shaped meadow, 
than would make a new one 

“ In a good water meadow nc hare stated it to 
be necessary, that the whole should be so dCU- 
trived as to have a complete command of the 
water at all times, and upon every part of it, 
otherwise much watei may be wasted by nn un¬ 
equal distribution, and the crop will be of 
unequal growth; the grass will be injured m 
some places by a want of water, and iii others 
from its redundancy. If it be observed Uiat an 
irregular meadow experiences the good effects 
of water partially, it affords reason to believe, 
that if the supply be sufficient a proper diicctioii 
and management would render the whole equally 
productive, and the other expcnccs would alwav s 
be less. 

“ No part of a meadow, cither in cateh-work or 
beds, should be so formed as to he floated di¬ 
rectly from the main feeder; but aB the main 
feeders should be kept high enough to discharge 
the water into the small finxlers with consideia- 
ble velocity aufi through a narrow opening, 'j'he 
motion of watmr is tniiy mechanical; it reqaires 
a great deal of ingenuity and a perfect know¬ 
ledge of Iroai and levels to make it move over 
the ground ia a proper manner. No two pieces 
of land being exactly alike renders it still more 
difficult to set out a water meadow; but even if 
the figure of two pieces be olike, the inequalities 
of smrfoeo will probably vary.'* Each meadow 
therefore requires a different design, unless the 
land-owner makes up his tnind to the heavy 
expence of paring oft banks and filling up such 
hollows as may be necessary to reduce it to some 
regular method. The construction to be varied 
according to tlic nature of the ground, llns 
constitutes the difference between the water 
meadows of Berkshire uid Devonshire. Those 
of the latter are upon snult streams, carried 
round the sides of the tdlls, and are chiefly 
catch-work; those of the former, being near 
large rivers and boggjr ground, are thrown up 
into ridges to oreate a . brisk motion in the 
water; and also for the most essential purpose 
of draining off aU superfluous moisture which 
might be mjurious to the grasses when shut up 
for feeding or mowing, where tnere is much 
floating to he done with a little water, ot rather 
where the great foil of a smalt stream will admit 
of its being carried over a vast quantity of 
ground pad used several times, it is desirable to 
employ i( in such a way, ttougb meadows so 
irrigatM mast not be exhibited as perfect modelf. 
If it shhnld answer the purpose of c coat of 
manure npon snch an extent of ground, it is all 
that cat! be expected, and will amply repay tiw 
expenpe. l.osmg foil is wasting water. All the 
drain* nf a water-meadow require no greffter 
declivity than is necessary to carry the water 
from ti|e lurfoce, therefoty the water oaght to be 
eollecM and used again at every thrte feet of 
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the fall, if it i»e not catch-woli. it is soinc- 
i.tiuips difficv^ to 4o this bod-w<'il> meads, but 
where part* of the meadow is catoh- 

worktirSpiM beds, and the lower ]>art not too 
it may be dune. Tl.\ collecting 
aijw.liwff'%h« water aiptin m the same piece of 
oefore it fells into the biuok, a set of 
iMtifeesU sa\ed, and it u> not necessary to be 
very particular about getting the upper part into 
high ridges, since that part of a meadow which 
i* near the batches generally becomes the best, 
and the lower o|id of the Held being often the 
wettest oi most boggy in its original stale, _ 
quires to be thrown up tlie highest. If the land 
is'ofa dry, absoi bent nature before floating, it 
IS not neecssary that it sliould be thrown up into 
tiigh beds. There are many good meadows in 
M'’iltshirc thathave Intle woik in them, .and some 
tli.it have neither dram or feeder* but these 
are .extraordinary situations which do not occur 
ill, any other county, or they must have sug- 
gested the ideas before stated to have been the 
origin of floating. I have some reason to think, 
fdQl^' the natural warmth of peat ground, which 
it from freezing, tint such land will pru- 
dt.de an earlier crop of spring seed than any 
other. At all events it will iirst shew the advan¬ 
tages of irrigation, and gravel or sand may be 
reckoned next to this. ITie effect of water upon 
clayey soils does not appear so promising at first, 
but it seems by what has been done in Uie lower 


every autumn, oi the strong lands might beeom* 
too.solid to receive the same benefit by it; and 
it will be riwessary to level the ridges every 
spring, if the gnlund'is moved, but if summer- 
fed, It might as well remain in this form as any 
other. Thie. eMy method of getting land up into 
ridges, which are very narrow, gives to the 
surface all that inclination wluch is necessary for 
diawing off water, and is certainly so far likely 
to answer the purpose of irrigation. The watei 
is thus under the same command as in any of 
the best formed meadows, and a much less 
quantity will be sufHcii-nt than under any otlier 
System of irrigation. It might perhaps answer 
the purpose to float young wheat, or any other 
sort of grain by a similar method. I am inclineil 
to think that flat peaty ground, such as the 
level fens in Norfolk, which are subject to be 
covered a few inches deep every winter with 
stagnant water, would be much benefited by 
ploughing in this w'.ay before the floods enm- 
inciice. Some part of it would thereby be raised 
above tlie watSr and vegetate quicker m tlie 
spring, and the sedgy matter growing up in the 
furrows, would in a few years raise tliem to the 
same level. The cross drains, where on a declivity, 
W'ould serve to cafeh and re-distribute the water, 
ami the fall from one to the other must be very* 
little. If this method will not do for irrigation, 

1 expect tliat four-furrow ridges of turf, with sl 
small feeder upon each, would answer all the 


end of Mr. Rickwood’s meadow, near Longleat, 
that this sort of land may by good management 
be made equally fertile with the others. The 
Rev. Mr. Wright says (in his treatise on irriga¬ 
tion), that'some of the best meadows in Glouces- 
tershiro ire npun a clayey sub-stratum. All 
boggy lan4 i* Ml of aquatic grasse-, which may 
be tte reason why it produces such a remaikable 
orop on the immediate application of the water. 
If grass land could be ploughed to set two sods 
leaning against eadi other, with the grass out¬ 
ward, the roots if the grass would be perfectly 
dry all winter; thtf shoots would have the full 
benefit of the sun, and a great advantage from 
mutual shelten This (upon wot.land) should be 
ploughed the way the watesr runs. If ground 
ploughed into this form bMorq winter, could be 
watered toward the spring so as to give it a 
good soaking, it might be pressed down again 
to a level surface with a heavy roller. If these 
narrow ridges were crossed with level'trenches 
at every forty, fifty, or one hundred yards dis¬ 
tance, accoiding to the fidlof the ground, and 
those trenches made to communicate wHh other 
main trenches, whidi should run up and dowfi 
the slope, and supply or discharge the contents 
of those which are horizontal—such ground 
might be .laid drv or wet at pleasure. And ! am 
iamined to believe, that land so shaped might 
be floated all winter with stagnant water to its 

r a ben^> and perhaps in the spring also, if 
water be changed at fecquent and proper 
periods; fer the water would remain only in the 
fruTowa, *h«fre there would be little or Bo 
vegatKiMm, an^ tba newly loosened soil of tha- 
riteu Oouid not fail to.a^rh monturps «uch. ag 
will promote the'^ilfthmi the grass Wifttoiri injr 
daa^ of pttfro^t^ * 1W> moat" tv 
feKte before n fd^se cf fpmnnd be^oUgbed hsAcr 

i^sObape, aBAmeteth.taliWOUi.ttfditttii9!^,. 


^ itHMit 4# Fqrhipi upoft ««£ 


purposes of a more expensive system. There is 
always good grass by the Side of the feeder, 
whether the water luns over it or not; and a 
meadow of this sort would be nothing but feeders. 
It requires so little elevation of ridge and fall in 
the feeders, that the water might be soon used 
again, tliereforc a veiy small quantity would 
sufHce ; and if there was a scarcuy in the winter 
the whole discharge might be stopped, and gra¬ 
dually lowered in the spring. Tins method 
would answer all the purposes of complete 
saturation, which seems to be one of tlie most 
essential parts of irrigation, and might be applied 
more or less, according to the time of the year. 
When the watdt is put on, I apprehend no 
grasses would sustain any injury by exclusion 
from air for a day or two at the first application. 
If tliese ridges could be elevated but four or six 
inches abovetlie furrows, it would give rho sur¬ 
face nearly the same slope as the wider ridges of 
common meadows; perhaps it would be better 
to begin ploughing the furrows wide at the ridge 
and very narrow at the furrow, which would 
leave but narrow spaces for drains. If a piece 
of turf g'round were ploughed in such ridges, 
according to the common way of turning over 
the furrow, tf it were set pretty much on edge, 

I am indticed' to believe that ^ grass between 
would aoon cover the tt hoie sarfaee. 

“ Perhaps ridges might be nmde by beginning 
the two fi»t furrows more apart tium fee usual 
width, thus leaving’ tlm widfe of pne feirow be¬ 
tween the two first to conatltnfe ^anttd of 
the feeder. Them ridges mi»t bs plpn^ed up 
and down wife only feme, of fonr ,feu. 
between fe« crote feeders, u^ti^.wnter maylHt 
bronght^ftito mm again at ovary tejilai. 

If ^ fTonnd reqn^ to bvdMirifefl 
yeai> m'oncewtwoor feme 
be HiUi k&uch ^ 

b« *Mg_»ery ^ 
grmtHit Sh^ if fea^^' 
i'.itnMb widei 





of thi* sArt Bpigitt beBwde for aSfc (W so*, 
per acre, lest water than eatcitr* 

work, aadbaTC many airaateges over itj vis. 
tiie water would lie more tiravi the Borfime, 
wouhl ^ iUore at commaad, and therefore 
cha|iged more easfly, and it may be peat up 
better to get a good soaking when scarce. Thrs 
may be done more eiTeotaiiUy in turns, and will 
run dryer when the water stould be taken oC 

«. • _ < _ i __ 


with the top of ihd Istlmr Ihe whole 
covered with 


'* It is evideiitlt]li|i^ 
the water to ti» to’ 
in, or let the watsy 
usual course when illil sh 
« Where the maitt ftidi 
not more than three of 


Mirthi«i(»thiave»h# 
Wte w^tlftr'nlhg'li 
tod ^ 

vatorli^Aim 
mtt' ^ and jB .totf 


widet and are subject to no gi^''totta^#!M^.W 


It docs not require much skill in the making Or hasty floods, wtuch descend ♦itll 
managemenL Ail the water drill be let through force, it may not be necessary to IMdp toy 
nicks, instead of running over a aloe levd edge, contraction m the stream, in ordto to nVhliMy 
which in the first placdis seldom rndde well, and the height of the water, nor to haid ahy/topen* 
in the next is difficult to keep in repair. This slve rollers or racks attached to the hatobep. 
sort of work would have ail the advantages of While the head of water can never etoeed toyed 
drams and feeders, whcrcns the same channels feet, nor the width of the feeders, there can jhd 
are obliged to serve for both in the common no difficulty of drawing them if made in the fob- 
catcb-wiwk; it wouM require but very few or lowhig manner: If the width of the mam foeder 
no stops, and consequentiy wants but little be not contracted, toe water which will rush 
attendance. It might be practise^wherc there is through on drawing toe hatch will bate less 
six or eight mches of fall between the cross- power to fret array tfae^ sides and bottom of the 
feeder and cross-catch, as the-water of each channel, than when it foils wifo much mory 
ndge, which should be toort, ttuv be let out by rapidity on a sill or through a narrow opeatng. 
a sod with less trouble in the ragulation than If the sill is laid in something deeper than the 
catcb-irork. Much of the expenses of a water bottom of the dramfoU 1 ahoiud think it better, 
meadow must depend on the number hatches, as the sediment would then lodge ott the nppey 
and the cheapest and best method of executing side, which would tend to make it more water- 
tbem; 1 have many times tamed my thoughts to tight at bottom. 

the improvement of this part of the business. '* All drains or chrmncls for Carrying the water 
Masoiury*‘is always very troublesome and ex- on or off the land, ih toot constant course anq 
peutive, and more especially in meadows, where regular quantity which mucfice proves to bg 
the materiads must be brought from a great dis- necessary, havetwo very different use^ hod ftte; 
tance, is often to be laid upon a bad fi>un- have been ca ll n d hy tWo different names. II 
dation nader waters wood work is also subject will he recollected that those which bnng ttic 
o much leakage and liable to decay, where It is wata into the meadow and distrihato it alooi 


feet, nor the width of the feeders, there can jhf 
no difficulty of drawing them if made in the foir 
lowhig manner: If the width of the mam foedCT 
be not contracted, the water which will rush 
through on drawing toe batch will bate less 
power to fret away the sides and bottom of the 
channel, than irtien it foils wifo much morn 
rapidity on a sill or through a narrow opeatng. 
If the sill is laid in something deeper than the 
bottom of the diatniefU 1 tooiud think it better, 
as the sediment would then lodge ott the nppey 
side, which would tend to make it more water¬ 
tight at bottom. 

•* All drains or channels for Carrying the water 
on or off the land, ih that constant course aa4 
regular quantity which nracfice proves to bp 
necessary, havetwo very different use^ tod they 
have been callfot hy tWo different names. It 
will he recollected that those srtdch bnng ttie 
watm- into the meadow and distrihato it aloof 


alternately wet and dry. A good penstock the ridgra, have been d 8 noiniaate 4 feeders, and 
sluice or wan. to stop up a stream of water, for those whtifli eoUmit it in the farrowser bottom of 
the purpose of float^ ttw land, should he so the ilo^ and carpy it into the laffer om* 
constructed that no water shall escape, with a wtofll lead into to* ®**** 5 S%. f** 
proper place to discharge the surfrios. If this be diatoa The firstseto^hatoraal^ hto^ a sw- 
done by letting it fell over the top, it beeomea ply of^weter to atoe toe Idgto #et, tod to* 
necessary to sheet the bottom ^ the hatches arlto other sort carrying toe tolto Htty, pfih^t tod 
timber or stone, apd even a mall stream which meadow from getting too ta^daiinf ma tolte 
has to fait a cootolerahle height, will soon an- of floating, servo to dram K tilt Sttien that 
dermine the foinidatibtt of the foatebes, onlaM eperation li wvcr, and to reiwe ay fetooefln- 
modi pahis be tidum to secure them. I riwuld ons meiitorawhidi may leak fttatt toe soil or fhll 
therefore prefer danutoig the stream wittt a pipa from toe fdand*. It ia hammoa In soma wraa- 
laid mtdenieato, tobalplngged vp witoaaotoer tk» to can the feadto* tor M^t ammts^f. 
pipe, whkfo sfaoaldseaehtotoettpof the water, aacarrhyes, gutters, feb fce< wtoto ralher con- 
and serve as a wear to distoa^ the smplas fomidthanaiyto to^ mttat^andtoase names 
atoBah the same pipe, which wia carry away betagai^yjto^^, » be ^ harm 
the ^lewha ton iMiitow^fo drawn. The m devialmg feoto feent« 


to^ of toe hotoroptogshmld he bopped, and the 
btotomfeslaned liy toiae ag fee* <fe*toa of efival 
length, wltotodSadato of ffobetog dOto and tberaforo for the, 
^b«ithotttd»^, m4»tovetolfoheiiif tb to h^ toa.wm 

•* MiSmintik toraM|ito|,|^ totoim heUP 

stop^ «* a •wdtt 

straato. aad 

makatha ittoMlfll dltot 1%li#to -moie aa^ 

«nl:miiwfetoiia^ ■.ilaadaw aan ha 


OM maistarowhidi may leak from toa soil ar Mt 
from toefflandi. H ia aammumin soma wraa- 
tha ta aall the fhedam,]^ dlffeMt aaawiM«w 
as carrhyes, gutters, iEa.''fba< elda valhar aon- 
fomtothanantoto toair‘^|«msd tiiasenamas 
befaif mardy atotoatodi to!** tom ha 'to> harm 
iadaviatiag feofll tonal toftoeh ihnitod leasa. 
Drains or ehamtofe tor toa toato*'* leather gnat 
or samO, have habtoito.dislsiwa ifoatf. I shall 


adanbaltod' 
itoafaratoll hwfs anm 
HJMtah^ aad dow, atto mta 
toh'iMMeaom* otoar, by/Silito 


at hmpianity, dl 
tjf Sif aftoatonad name 


towtoi 
toll ha 



wmm 


jtophmoieaa^ oth» 
jiaadaw aa ha ramMc 
na a dfotoHx 

Htoihia afflod 

tetol Thag 
mtop'ato m 


** to|i< iaa.to *Ctoitt ^ 

niifa iir flHMMikiBatiiiff tboM 

V“. 

rtohlto «m, iltom.aadi iMga aad 

SsL-tstri^rSGLf 


sntommr toddi toe water 


catdiilctod ttotori I iOM ihe^ 
hf toeiMima af eatohdrataa, an* 
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coll^jct tliu contents of cacl* of tliose drains, boisf 
larfiper and couveyini; more nater, l>y Ur® nwne 
of inaiudnuns. Thus every drain wjudi is made 
uie^ ittTwaler meadow may im easily e.v- 
plai^sd by th© name of main_ ieedor, floating 
feeder, iuain drain and t’jtch (iraJn. 

AU doating may be done aitbout butl<ling 


figure whicU sbnll bc fit % riw overflowiug of 
wgter. ft is very necessary for the operator to 
have jast ideas of levels, liims and angles} » 
knowledge of superficial forms will not be suffl- 
ciem. Accurate notions of solid geometry (ob¬ 
tained from theory or practice) are absoNely 
neceii<>iiy to put such a surface mto the form 


bhes in ereat nvera, whieh are often attended proper for the reception of watei^ witbout the 

. ® . I _.... » A_ i.i__ \ _ __r _ .aI. 


Sfltb heavy” estpcnces and many mconveniiners. trouble, and expeneo of doing much of Uic work 
proprietor have tiu-land ^ cnoiigiinp the twice u\ or 
r!i^ nothing more is neoe-rfarv than to go Amongst my numerous ohservatioi.? and experi- 
thither and cut a channel out of it, which shall inents made in the art of irrigntion, it appears 
be deeper than the bottom of tlic strenin. The that loosening tlie soil tends very materially to 
watei which will be taken out in this new the deslinottoti of rushes aud other bad herbage 
ehannel, may be dammed up by hatclres in it at «f a bog, and as liighly promotes that most 
any place most convenient for getting It out upon desirable ihange to tiie best of grasses; and 1 
the surfiice.—To turn it into its old course <‘Own have also uhscived, that merely moving tho soil 
the nier, nothing more is npctss.iry tlun a and laying the sod on again, wijl make a. gicat 
hatch at the upper cad of the feeder T-ceders inipnn oineiit iii pastmc land; ibis has been 
eunstruCtqd inthts way will be extremely ser- rciideied very conspicuous on many parts of the 
vioeable ii|.timeof floods, for bv drawing botli c.mal n<,ii Bath, which was undci my superin- 
the batebes an entire new channel will be opened, te.idance foi six years, but most remarkably so 
which is generally much strnighter than the old m a piece of clayey and stony ground, which 
one. To contrive the shortest possible uay to was levelled by Janies Stephens, Esq. in his 
get the water upon tlic ground, it is very evident paikat Caiiierlon, on wliose estates 1 first put 
that an obtuse angle is hist cnleulated foi that lu piacticoniy ideas of draining, derived from a 
purpose; it-shortens the lengths of the fcvdei-s, knowledge of thc.strata. 

facilitates the motion of the watvi, increases the In those gieat districts of water meads, which 
velocity., andconseryaently pieserves that naiinal in Wiltshire are watered by the conmiun consent 
warmth qr, moUun wbmh keeps it fiom frccaiag of many diffeient proprietors and occupiers of 
in tho winter or stagnating m Uw summer. It land, the opoiation of floating must begin and 
also prevents the acbuinnlatioa of scum, or end at ceitam fixed periods, which it is neces- 
whatever floats upop Uie surface, and enables vary for everyone to know and legularly ad- 
the floats to distribute the water much more here to, not only to pioiluce a crop of grass, 
equally oniUTOiy part of the work tbun if it went hut for the procreation of those aunnuls thM eat 
ip a murpciFCUiteus course. Tlio wind Jias less tho glass; consequently as every farmer knows 
power to motion of the surface, and at what time he slmli have grass for lus sheep, 

tte sedlnutelb wbfoh should gooul''iipon the beds he so manages bis breeding flock, tliat the 
ialeas liable to lo%o in tlie. bottom of the feedetn, lambs may be strong enough at the usual time 
and consequently the fe^rs will be cfoaicd of feeding to go with tlie ewes, to take their 
imtatmucb lesstroubie and oxpcnce, especially food in the nie^owa and return to the fold for 
It there be proper plugs or sin,Ajl hatrhes to lodging, 

draw up for me puipose of sending a str»»m of 'tlie time to commence fi.'t'diug upon those 
wiater thifopgb Ihcm, whifih baa hem done in tlm large streams is |[eaerally about the Siith of 
meadows, at Prist©} iainpii ucof Woburn It March; tber^fore if the wiater be very mild and 
may i^ipearto many ,tb§t iaea« batebe* are too favourable (qr the ^wUi of gegaa, it sometimes 
cxpcnelve or unmicesfa^,. b^tptPfolkiq pntfist geta^to aufik a height aa qua}; ianaers, unac- 
tbatthe first expeace is mq hnrf, and that omm cpstooied to the bethage, might think to be 
well done is done for evmv--4i^hed platwiiyaiw mufdi top court© and humrmnt for sheep, and 
absolutely neccsspry toe fm, urfign- ev^ too high to he fitd oif with cattle. So groat 

tion. To form tbmh be^m.atliid wasUtohmuriaiiecofgrassintbo.watormendsaf' 
panifilel lioes, it i% necesitacf tq 4is array Wd ^fitshirer twb yearn’ ainco,, oocmpiMed by the 
whera.it, M t<foi^gha«4i>fo«e it to, mAfijiCowinf woafoer immoditoN^/ after the 

uibrae it is too iow» to mtke sneh aiii.!aqiitoi!mity ciattHiieiMqwi^ o£ fimttuif, that mm fwmem 

ofturjS^ The ItAdtoew meeifowadry, am.fodlbrfR in thaaad 

settle m to ctm depth’ Mha of aarf .l^emlier,^ -«iilL„|iy> fiaftiaff 
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iQ c q e tw a tto y ylfieh baa been recently p.d%o1tog|to. 
tlmk i>i# tamiettlemeat viUnot taiie p4<miimt4 

the soil haa b«M ooamdetaty soaiiefil AM 
drato afj^T therefore cniiiyt b* 

r«||Ma|befoM dto, meuador thqid vmur ofiwpjtoAit 
bwi ^ r*iiidie atoto <m\ to mmm 


ag^, obtaiifod a onto of fo f^ toatophe- 
fftratha itofsl'pcitoii ilidino^ 

thtomethaig, fornttata* tiMjiN-iMia tsw toq high 
mtoa’atoMhNhf BdbmMiq^V/anditvwas tom 


%'i w Jtoiidie atoto sWi to mmm 
a.ew^> Utoato*’*' tow* a*, foiim firrf jMtofo' 
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af Ihc water rwaiAs §q very abendant and eatly; 
but on visiting the eaiae meadow, at ttae paru- 
cular request of mf fr»nd Mr. Davis, on the 
loth of March (wl«n it had been feeding more 
than three weeks), and asking thefloawr if thcv 
ever began to feed it sooner, he replied, “ lie 
had had the management of the meadow moie 
than tbtfty yatn, and never knew it so early 
bat once, when they began feeding it on the 
llth day ot the first month in the year.'* I 
walked over the greatest part of tins extraor¬ 
dinary piece of gronnd with some consKU’rabU; 
difficulty, from the thickness and height of graks, 
and 1 could discover but one place (to the great 
credit ot the floater) which was worse than 
another, and that not two rods square j the man 
soon saw me notice it, and before I could men* 
tion the circumstance, told me he knew what 1 
was looking at, and had contrived to do away 
even such a trifling detect; so Wit may be truly 
nailed a spotless meadow. 

Tha numberless ignorant remarks which I have 
heard against irrigation, on account of the qua¬ 
lity of soil and water, induced me to be rather 
minute in that part of ray inquiries. The water 
comes partly from the tail of a mill whith stands 
at tlic upper end of the meadow, and paitlv 
from the pond above it, and is consequently 
very irregular; and these variations require 
much mibre skill and extra attendance to make 
it produce a regular effect. The sub-soils of the 
meadow, 1 was informed, consisted of three 
different sorts, gravel, sand and clay, but the 
effect of irrigation had so obliterated all marks 
in the herbage, by which they are usually dis¬ 
tinguished, making one uniform green carpet of 
grass, that I could perceive no iSffvrenee. On 
asking the floater which was ttig best part, I was 
informed the shepherd euppoaed the gravelly, 
and that tie always wished to bring hik flock 
there fii-st. This preference 1 eor^iectnred to arise 
rather feom the absorbent nature of the sub-Sml 
than any great variation in the Iferbage; for a 
porous hard sub-soil % almost indispensable, if 
floated land musC be made dry fomhOep at that 
early period, when the sun nod wind have but 
little drying effect.oppearif'bnce|i- 
aity of so conriruedng'bwter hittiaffs <(n»bi^fere 
observed) toTonder ^iiRbal'‘^oibehl« m bf 

having somw smunl[y,nbaoi|lh^%ott' floatrd,> to 
feed ffnit at -{tiM''vbni; lor it ia nc- 

eessary to np^irhite' with ste- 

ter mends, nbenthd whter 

afit 

SKOity t» 
aaiit^ ^ 
dear witew^; 





mowing, or very S|>ariagly, as too muc^ ( 
ing m tlio summer may subject their ahe^ to 
the rot. But the long practice of feedinig bll 
tnal part of the produce Of water meads, wblofl 
IS tiie eii'cct of winter watering, is well known to 
beporloctly free from tiii« deadly disorder. 

It must also be considered, that the amazing 
crops of grass mown from a water meadow shade 
the ground and keep it so extremely cool, as to 
promote a most rapid shoot of after-grass, with¬ 
out the necessity of putting on the water. In 
most of the Wiltshire bimms many water meads 
are floated from slieains which are perfectly dry 
all summer; but where water can be obtained, 
and cow||ilre fed, it may be well appl ed to pro¬ 
cure grass to keep up their milk at the end ot the 
snmmer months. 1 have heard that watering 
and feeding alternately is practised Witb great 
success in some parts of Beriisime. 'Ihe after- 
grass IS frequently fed off with cows or horses in 
some parts of Wiltshire; for where water mea¬ 
dows can be made completely dry, as tlicy all 
ought when floating ceases, heavy cattle do not 
ininre the works to the degree that some have 
imagini'd. The spring feed, exeept in very few 
instances, is eaten off with sheep; .and previous 
to hurdling off the crop, all water riiould be pre¬ 
vented running on tin- meadoWO, 'and drawn out 
of all the feeders and drains, to render the 
ground sound and dry to receive, tmcn. Ttie 
time required for this must depei^ very much 
on the absorbent nature of Uie su3, the slope of 
the ridges, and state of the weathor; four or five 
days, or a week, will be generally sufficient. 
Laying the ground dry before feeding also ren¬ 
ders the grate firmer and better for the sheep, if 
kbe not deprived of water long enongb to eb^k 
the growth r in that case it may become dead at 
the bottom; "like the grass hereafter dcsicrtbed in 
the accOttat of marshes. Sheep sfaonld not be 
turned foto water-meailoirgrass too early in tlie 
tnorairig, but be kept upon the fallows or some 
sound dry ground near, till the dew is exff. But 
rile pmCiiee fo some parts of Wdtriu're of ke^. 
lag them in the fold till ten or rieven ofeloofl, 
will imt be thought eoinmeadable by those who 
tekethat laudiabie pride, which now so generaily 
prevails, in obtaining the best breed of this 
Bibst ukeful animaL' iThe early grass of Wilt- 
Zhire water mejideflsib ^tHnmonSy preserved for 
riot ,ewes and< ImnStiU it iieing seldom that a 
fluriiermthat whore water 

is tearce, can’d^inin wotet^tneadow grass for the 
sriudbof tits fl<ot!)t.| ii^laven the ewes and lambs 
fed wiih itblri « day at the commence. 
teOfltef feeding..quantity consttmed me 
ildyi 'or rather .ffp’dkcli time of feeding, being 
csbritoiaed by Imrdiiog dut a piece in the most 
oobvanient for mMcItag a beginning ; at 
foe aarae time Intrdlint oflt another such piece, 
td wlririt tlte laMlM omy have access, by means 
efatmeffH ^^tmo teide with openn^s for them 
te ■ereeflfilMttgti'-dhia ia better than suffering 
them fociMtve 'the fbhole range of the meadow, 

SIS Mnaeriiilfei stroll too far from their 

id|kflM^''igTC fMriilar thboi nnquieL 

prejudices against the 
IZNL those which relAte to the qna- 
ank timttf wring it, are the a^ 
KMy are ready to rilow foht 
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r*tn^ tnifhl ilo good upon tke meadows at aay 
ttiBC. Bat few have any conception now cold 
and clear watar, applied to the ground m the 
coMeat months, can have^ any benendal ei^ 
on mqpdatioB. Nothing in the ait ot tanning 
teePM more paraUoMcel, yet nothing hi nature 
cam bn more plain to those who attentivdy view 
her annoal productions. 

** It matters not with what sortofgrassrs a new 
nmdc water meadow should he sown, the water 
invanabiy producnig thoee which are most con¬ 
genial to the state of the land aadthe di^rees of 
moisture. If none whatever were sown, as was 
the ease with the three meadows made out of 
the bog at Pndey fisrm, it is proved that the 
water will produce those which are most esteemed 
and destroy all others. But it appearing neces¬ 
sary that something should be sown to hide 
the many bare pans of the soil occasiuned by 
making u wmor meadow, common hay-seeds 
and rye-grnss bare been tried nt Mr. Beck’s and 
utherphtts. The latteranswers all die purpose 
ofa temporary corering to the grounds, and for a 
short time grows very well in thest degrees of 
mmsture. We have some iostances in Mr. 
Beck’s meadows, where grasses sderted lirom 
those most cammon to water meadows have 
been sown un oite part of a bed regnbriy Boated, 
which have not wmu in any degree thicker or 
better tfcaw those oB the ottier pait wbiwe none 


** If we take a general view of aU the amm- 
Iproved lands in this Bland, and consider what 
naits of ttoa are moat capohie of being hene- 
fitad at the least espence, we shatt find them 
tn belowmunlies and meadows situated on the 
crittfia«ofrivcn.--*Thisisthelaisl where nature 
has done the nmat, and art the least to make It 
good; m fact in too mnny situations we find 
the works of art have ao far perverted those 
of nature, as to reader them of very little 
value. 

There are clearly two distmet sorts of good 
marsh land; the one which is meat genenUy 
coandeiud asthe richest fitodtaggnmnd, has am 
under soil of ooae, wh^lt mattl have hern ttr^- 
nnlly ovcrfiowedhyfiieaen, oraoaae totgn rivets's 
hm by subserpi^ wnhankiug and draitdng 
■cudered dry eaough tn retahi ttmfaU hctadtttri 
manaie from the ammals fed wlMi, 

added to the tutnral goodsess of the suB, too- 
dnees the most wonde^ tfertility. The other 
sort af rich maxah bad » each as a^ exMBtihaea 
tobe ovetfiownhy'ihe fiood-waterm brgeriMm 
several times in wnder, and anmarttodrirbe 
ib plantomBucss bom the brlBimiy 
the wateki and m^ therefore he paepeHy 
called inigated mazm. Thcaoil of aeow iw'tte 
hoakof the bttm aort » very tUo, UMl'anch as 
■odr* other rir e ntBs tm eea makes aaow Of Bke 
mnllbld in the ko^idein. Tbcae tattowb hf 
maniiW aoK materially diienat, aod Bhearfy 
dsfivefihfir fertiUto fem very opysaite canwa. 
if the Assfide called fitsbod or dJ 7 matshea, and 
tjb,l otto fa Wi gtefi maidto, «c dm& ntthe iho 
mojunr dbOtotoo* . loflm fiat case k b neeea- 
'ttb «ntor«€ the aarfue, 'to aaoNot 
UMlrwMh <#»' onA iu tte bdto k mwk«he 
l^totofitW^the growthdfits giasaelti> xfljte 
hetbagofif nSifiMtie vriU alah prove mtoiito: 

oatimita'hf fftiMwfiji fif rosy dahamtt |ai i| r, 

tod to etok to to^iiro 

:A |( |>i t fj |0 U ,»» kk.w# kaoani'tiiat.'toBw pto- 
IfJilite htotocetlh qn»tky of arid, hoi 


have no fotteninf qaallt 5 '.«i*Dry marthea will 
tbetefere be most calculated Ibr feediugi and 
those irrigated most profitable to the dairy. The 
largest part of fiie dry raardiea in Kngland are 
apprufmated to fiit neat cattle and sheep; but as 
the lank irrigated in the summer are uusafe for 
the latter, and often too soft to bear the tread of 
the former, they are so commonly mowed that 
my ideas of them may not be perfectly correct ; 
but if such irrismtcd marshes are possessed of the 
qiudity of f.tttening animals, 1 should C^ect 
more benefit from them in toe spring aud in the 
early part of the summer, than m the latter or 
autuinu. \Vc may see by the different marshes 
and low meadows that are every winter under 
arater in various distniis, liow some places thus 
skuatnl are unproved and others injui^; hence 
we ought to Icam the management of such over¬ 
flowings; for irrigation (though a most excrileut 
system) wlien carried to excess, or defectively 
performed, produces the worst consequences. 
There nn: nnmerons instances by the sides of 
rivers, where lands are greatly benefited or 
much injured, by being flooded firom the same 
water, and lor which eridcat contrast there 
must be an assignable reason. That the defects 
of vegetation ate not deduced from any diffe¬ 
rence in the quality of the water is certein, 
and probably not in the dtfcrence of soil. '’Ihe 
varinus cfiects on vegetatiaa then mast arise 
from the various quantities of watm—its 
deptlis--^he time it remains, or the velocity with 
which it pusses over the surfiiec. That there are 
nmny instances of extraiwdinary fertility in bw 


meadows, which are inundated by rivers, where 
toe tides and freshes meet, cannot be doubted; 
and some producing such abundant heibagc, are 
upon under soils so totally different from each 
otoer, us to mdnee me to mBpeet that the mro- 
doWB have derived their fertility from the quMity 
and quantity of water, and not firom cither the 
soil or snb-stiata. If these rmnaikable instances 
of festility arc produced from such soim^, 
whito I am nntch iaeVned to believe^ this is a 
species of in^ation whidi we have not yet en- 
domMuedto kutate. The facts are well known, 
th to ^ thave seea nnobaervatiana upmithem, 
fisr I may say there are but few rivers where 
aame snto instowes caamk be found. These 
an toe acadom which are geneiaQy caUed 
marshes, and sometiaMs srdt smrtoes, and snch 
Wtt many disfartett ate fiunoos for fistosiiDg’to¬ 
ils at to «riy period of toe totog, whro no 
tffbor gnsB cu M dhttomd. There totosr to 
Be Bttoy cansm cembi ae d to faim amlt men- 
down, As toe nidto of toe vnBoy, «r tospe «f 
toe ground, nt that pattfoalMrjMifi nf toe river, 
finrH Oftto mMidi hey er spnoe 

wUehila water »> j s«Bris » liey itoklo narrow to 
ptortoermendoiim of tito tri nfkMr deicilp- 
lkai{ Okatowa or vfflkgaTnay k#aitantodon 
toatpantiMiarpartol toeriver, nadooenpy the 
l^aae «f eaeh foriffilf j iHtt: eren srfaere toe 
greund Ms^hefiksmiindie fisr ton prodaetom of 
sttdt awiilnte'ar'toriishtt^ tonirii on 

ton qnnnifiari» lipkHlT >int^tonntoMi of 
«B mal '-«n''ptoiMtiMU''of 

«i|t>nitoto«to'«toed«f stoito 

towrt' kTton 

litoM drf t rifto ! toaphiH,. plHto tofif-tobit and 
fiiiiihii» wtiit;-| 'ria MitoMditfl rnmmiMmuum 
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meadows u toitcb more dependant on tbe 
^ualkj of the water than the quality or qnan- 
titp of sediment d^oaitad, conseqnently each 
compound water a» gc^wrally overdows th^ 
fertile manhes m maitiiy of a chymicai analysis. 
From such scientific investigation, 1 shottld ex¬ 
pect to tod It very practicable to imitate this 
^cies of intetioa, where marshes are below 
the level of ssM and fieehwatto, and shere both 
can be obrainsd in saflioient quantities. If toe 
chemiste’ report on this fertilixing quality of 
sucii water should be equal to my expectstions, 
that method of compounding water, tor the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation, may be productive of vary 
great ami valuable unpraveraenti.. The quantity 
of each might be easUy rogiilated by the duiccs 
fiir Its admission, and a chyinicnl test or instru¬ 
ment might ascertain its quali^. Ofaservtfion 
and experience would soon tiirnito n guide to toe 
proper time of application. , l«nm convinced, 
Hom a knowledge of toe marshes in east Nor¬ 
folk, and other parts of toe kingdom, subject 
to inundations of the ocean and those of great 
rivers, wheie a variety of compound water must 
be formed, chat none of these are productive of 
good, without a seasonable application. Tbe 
instances of extraordinary good meadows, on 
such a great variety of sub-strata, arc sulficient 
to prove that marshes of every description of 
under soH ure capable of much improvement. 
Salt itself being known to bo a mo-it valuable 
manure, I do not see why, in many cases by 
toe sea side, machinery might not be erected, to 
throw up sea water fiir irrigation. The portion 
of salt water for agricultural uses must be small, 
and thereibre easily obtained for a large propor¬ 
tion of land, and applied at paitkniar seasons 
in proper quantity, inigM destroy «i astonito- 
mg number of sawl ptots had insects, whieh 
would be converted into manure. 1 a^pmliaBd 
this may be one of toe ways ia fhkdiaiut water 
improves land. The moistnra which too, eak 
alisorbs from the atmoepliunt bo aaotoer; 
Putrefaction being known to b^cem of toe mat- 
est sources of manawb end ,lceib water In toe 
summer months also to angeudet mwtoanbnal 
and vegetable nuttoiv whmh beeomee 
putrescent. Wheiq getts, of water dtatha 
procured for irrigatisf^^it to weA to ioat 
the land wito fresh ,into« enough to pea- 
duoe ammalhaiM .mail mA water to 

desUov them. Itotow oM «fH« 

cuUurista «ax,t«|dt to*tei,h|iUtt tofitheoretiuidt 
indeed I am ewpto tM. hh* Wto mute he 
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over Gillingham dap in Uie spnag, that lha 
oicifiewingii of the fiver do muidi good to the 
adjacent part of the nartoes, while the snMua 
water, fnim the i^^and, is equally prqjudseiiil 
to the opposite sida ofthm. The advantages to 
toe part near tli& river. Idea most otoen, arise 
from water flowing over the grass, while dk- 
advuitages to toe other side, as dearly arise ftom 
too much water lying under Uhhh. The causes of 
good and bad quality ia the marshes bring 
known to proceed from water, we hence can tell 
how ituu^t to be applied. It appears, thcrriotc, 
that toe redundant water of uno part of toe 
marshes ought to be drawn away from the roots 
of toe grasses t and some of the surplus water 
fixim toe other, added to their shoots, and toat 
this is an improvement carily allert^, no one 
can doubt who is acquainted with the sitimtion 
of the marshes and low meadows which are over* 
down by a river.—It is therefore certain, toat the 
improvement of low lands and marshy, by toe 
sidm of rivers, would be an object of toe greatest 
importance to toe ownm and occupiers of all 
toe dry lands on each ride of the valley, beside 
toe adx-antages to the {utiprieton and occimiers 
of toe maisbcs. Indew there is not much land 
within the vale of the Waveney, «f the Tallies 
whieh eommunioate with it, paitiealariy in the 
county of Norfiilk, that ui wortoy the name of 
meadows. It b true that natore has fombhed 
the owners of these wataiy diatiicte wito a tow 
specimens of her best productions, it b 
hoped toe good sense of toe pnqttietois and 
occupiers will seon endeavour to imhatw. The 
most perfect nmeimeas of good meadows which' 
hare come wUhin my obnervafiim, are near 
Bitriungham dqm and the lower locks at Ship- 
nittidow mills, It pay be said that those near 
llitehingham dam were not so tortile by nature, 
but have been materially assisted by the num¬ 
ber of cattle that have been annually tod on 
them; but liuturiance of too grasses which 
grow. ia the horseshoe meadow at RUingham, 
caniot.be attributed to any effort of art. In 
these two instances we have, therefore, a fob 
npeciteteof what has been done by each of tfaOM 
MolillB'pinreiSi but it wilt bo cleimy discovered, 
by <a»y dbeeroing .man, that nc art could bave 
annompfotoed th<‘ improvemeut whieh has been 
PMam those good mtadowu near Ditcl d ng h a m 
dam, if th«y had i«t previously been dry enough 
to Kibia toe ML btewfite «f toe manure riiich 
toter bw* »twre4^ Honfee It b evident, that 
diMMCft b toe Abh, jftep towards thb most de- 
■indde impravemriit .«f all low meads aad 
liwghte. ^ aoobnpluh which, without some 
in|))^ to those intorested in the water passing 
tomm such vaUbs, tnay be diAeult. 

b tibe locks pt too navigntions and diltorent 
mn dams on Ate rivmfl, may have formed con. 
sidwibb QbsteqetioM .to the nsAureldreming; 
if. thtoe iuttfotowittoble, it may still be the 
ihteiwst^te...t)li l«ad.ewneni to conbive toe best 
means jw bnpreving thrir property without in. 
jury bblMhh htnE estaWitoed works; oonsa- 
quuit^iiM, pmpeaad benefits to land near thoM 
nretembatn and looks are fixed, ^ wly 
oshhllm ^ temoval of injuries s^wg 

of iuoh worta, wd it might 
teteonobly presumed tort 1^ 
.have no ohJ^on to such laodahte 
Piftiftipg IewUs tosd 

aiUl Jbloi. when too water of the riv#* has to 
coabsMW^ toe tide, meat bo oeomli^blved w 
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a. differefit wayj for land that is briow Mich level 
cannut be drained without sufficK'nt itiibank* 
meat to keep out the high wstci, and a siuice 
threogh it to lot out the mnei water when the 
tide retmi*; but m Mtuations where there is not 
sufficient varmhon behveen high and low water 
to admit of draining by a sluice, then wc must 
have reconrsp to machinery larje wheels, 
farnished witli scoop* to throw up the water, and 
which are worked by sails like a euminnu wind¬ 
mill, have geneiaJly been employed; but I see 
no reason why m many situations, other powers 
might not be substituted to ads aiitage: but these 
requiring to be great, nothing but steam and 
water can be applied j tlie first i* too often an 
expensive power, on account of the high price 
ol coals, and the latter is t,io frequently im- 
.ittainaiile where draining by machiueiv becomes 
necessary. 'Fhere is now no natural outtall 
sufitcient to drain the marshes of Last Norfolk 
and Suifo]^, estimated at dt),000 acres, nor any 
reason to expect that the mouth of yarmuiith 
haven, or the course of the ruer Wavenev, will 
be so much improved as to discharge the wat'^r 
from Its level of marshes daring the return of 
tile tide. If there be no prospect of benefiting 
the state of these and many similar situations t>y 
an improvement of the natural drainage, re- 
couise must then be had to artificinl means— 
iifibankmcnt and machmerv’; and the hanks to 
inelose atlv portion of such marsh's from tlie 
general level, to dram it thus, mus'- not only be 
made high enough to keep out the highest llcods 
that have happened, bat also all floods which 
raky occur when the space iviiich tlio w-ater has 
to flow over, becomes contracted. If similar im- 


given it 8 soft and stimulatiaif bed, believes t!u| 
he has little to do afterwords; iriiiie the pne- 
titioner under the new method, which was first 
introduced by Mr. Tull, and is often called, 
from a power essential to its being carried into 
cflcct, hmfe-]um7t^ huibeudty, conceives that at 
least as much benefit is likely to result from fie- 
qucntly re-ploughing or hoeing the soil after¬ 
wards, fiom Softening it, and especially from 
freely exposing it to the influen(te of the ex¬ 
ternal air, as from previous preparation apd 
dunging. 

The precise difference of principle upon which 
these two opposite methods proceed, has never 
yet been pointed out; we shall, tbeiefore, give 
it in a few words. We have allcady stated, that 
ammonia and oxygen are both of very great 
and essential use to thegiowthof plants. tVe 
shall have occasion to ohseive hereafter, that 
dii&rent plants requite difleient suils, or soils 
diiterently prepared; but all of them flourish, 
according to the freedom with which these gasSes 
are applusd to them. Jt w'as till ot late supposed 
that ammonia was moic cssentiallv ustiu U> the 
growth of pimts than oxygen, but it has of late 
>eais been rerv sufficiently proved that the lat¬ 
ter poBseshcs a more vital and invigorating in¬ 
fluence tfiaii the formei, and that a total depri¬ 
vation of oxygen produces much more mischief 
to plants than i total dcpiivatiou of ammonia. 
Nowas it iMihi loiih that ammonia ischii fly derived 
ii 0111 manure, and oxygen trom the atmosphere, 
It is also ohvious that the principle trusted to 
nndci the old method was, that ammonia is the 
most useful stimulus to vegetation, and under 
the new method tiiat the most useful is oxygen; 



banktoents should be made to iinpnro the 
inanhes on both sides of a nver, it 7s evident tliat 
the water which spreads over a great width in 
such contracted space, must then use coasidera- 
bly higher; and also that anv local inibank- 
mCnt of such marshes which contracts the water¬ 
way of the floods from the last fall or mills on a 
river, to its out-fall at sea, must have a tendency 
to dam up the water on the unimbanked parts 
above. Thus when one part of a level u# marshes 
ii benefited by keepii^ out tbe water, the t^er, 
parts must be proportionally iq)ar*d by Increos- 
the quantity of it, e^iecially Such hmdt aa 
Ik between the imbankments a^' the eoitree'hir 
inundation; and uhen, by an ioiprovement M 
asylaftda above the tide-wat^ the water wMeh 
neai to he on them has been imore rpadffV' ^- 
ckaiged, the inmmation of lands in Ae tit^way 
must be eonsidenkly increased. Hence it appesM 
that all hmda which are so circumstanced,'ine^* 
be Uahhs to much inconvenience from the iplMtti 
adopted to improve the lands both abov« did' 
bdi^y' ThMO observations are appikabltrffi fhe 
losR'Mielli.'hii inest rivers, but more paitktde^ 
ehltem part of Norfolk ettiff# 

OaJjMiiiit'Mei. Pekees amo !Mpr.nMmm; mm 
im vnoe* tmbv a»b Amhnxn. 
inbm i»« ifriHweticsi, k our own coap- 
trpb' 'Mi dltet’otodee of agrienttitre, 
aj« «f the fflet anff tbeite. 

'immditoir oherMtorked be ^ 
'' ^ mm mm of Ok sod mttsc** 
ilm fafttettoniie state mm 
‘iimier, under the mm' 
tadMio-phiifilq hanv#, mid 
fiiiff' iiihitops it wi^tfae g^eei 
•iwfii hkfice^ Staff 


whence these two distinct systems of farming 
might properly enough be denominated the 
amamiacrd and the oxygnumt^ 

Those who object to'the frequent ploughing* 
m the new husbandry, sCem afraid that it will 
make the sod too dry, in consequence of the 
larger surface that is hereby exposed to the air 
and sun. A stagnant wet, however, is well 
known to be more iniurious to vegetation 
then almost any degree of aridity; mdepen- 
dentty of which it is evident, from a multitude 
of expciiments, that, even in the dryest wea¬ 
ther, land cultivated aceordhig to the new me¬ 
thod, continues moister than when managed in 
the old way; it more effectually absorta and 
retains the dews and showera, and gives them 
aa«{»pertnttity of soaking in to a greater depth. 

It is after the manner of the new method that 
In^n corn is uniformly raised, the crops of 
which are so enemous. Mr. Ttstl asserts, that 
tie has neyer seeni an itt^vtaisfaeff pkMt spring 
up contigwik to o w«|l>hottd intetvsl, tmtess 
oweifowered by (qs otitor 

plants; but that they wiitonnly gtok to an 
utotaing skd, wbhii w earth otouffd ttkto has 
been fk^entiy Be nentipns levirat in- 
tasruks in «]^ toe'iffitata aequksd te uheom- 
moft ftreflgthftonli ffk Ibeqkkky ^ htoihg. In 
^hoKt» tlksHrrhig«r .liMf et^-hbont toe idants 
whttit tiky gtoky' k Ikodhktitrff p# 
efftaefSs,‘iff soffto a^ 
sAui fUtoto' iff 

liifiy .iHi vim 

ptolkkkff bfft iff 

Evtgy hq^sffdmsn wUI knakdimH^^ihlb ViVW' 

iffoAff iff IffrffiBffiffff th«fic> 
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♦tki that, to use it rightly, tlie com mttSt ne- 
ceMArily he planted in regular rons, as it is in 
the new inetbexi of husbandry. 

It is obvious, however, that the longest-lived 
plants stand most in need of this culture. Pe¬ 
rennial plan's require it more than annual ones; 
and wheat which Is sown in autumn, and does 
not ripen till nine montlis after, wants it more 
than spring-e^, wluuh occupies the giound 
only for a fe* months. The former has to con¬ 
quer a soil rendered hard during the course of 
the winter, but tlie other has not that difficulty 
tnsurioount; though boOi of them, and indeed 
all sorts of plants, aie greatly invigorated by 
the repeated laying of line fresh earth to their 
roots. Every farmer knows the va&t efficacy of 
wood-land, before its native strength and vigour 
are exhausted, and such, in some degree, is that 
which this mode ot ''ultivation furpislies; besides 
being constantly attended with’’tK$ advantage of 
destroying weeds. 

But these aiu not the only immediate benefits 
accruing Bum a duo state of tdlagc, grubs, 
beetles, woinis, and maggots of inanv difcrcnt 
kinds, wh.<h .abound iii many fieidh, may be 
greatly diminished, if not entiielj i-xtupited 
and destroyed, by the well-timed use of the 
plough, and its auxiliary nedruments neco^sai> 
to the reduction and doe piilveii/..itiiin of the 
soil. Nothing so eifectually pi events the ravages 
of the seveial tribes of subterraueot's insects as 
the frequent stiirini; and crumbling the ground. 

It is also observed by an exeeUciit farmer (Mr. 
Winipey; tliat the saving of seed in tlie modem 
praetus? is very (freat. It is veiy coitain, says 
he, from experiments most satisfaetorily au¬ 
thenticated, that about one-third of the seed 
which was formerly nsaii, and indeed U still in 
most places, is fully sufficient. In general tt 
produces a better crop Umn the whole quantity. 
In the old hushdndry, or brpad-cast method of 
sowing, it 1 $ usual to idloW'from two to three 
bushels of seed-whCat, as the season happens, 
to a statute acre; but in driUing or sattiug, as 
practised in the ewtern eoirotics, it is found 
that from Uiree to five peeks is quite tnfficient; 
so that the diflbrence ^tsteeii the two moites of 
planting amodnis at Wat to a saving of one 
bustiel and # Half. pot acre^ If then these now 
modes of plai^M as sorts were equally 

adopted, thd sayiHjfe'ha unrffiuves, would be an 
addition to tiw of a tenth or 

twelfUi of its ailHHe antownti- The'farmer, there¬ 


fore, who in si0t#jii 
seed. 
tlty 

Brithipt 


sr ip^ht plant one hnm» 
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which w CMS dunged. The expenoe of the pki1i|h' 
mg extraordinary will be much loss than thf® 
price ut the dung necessary for the land, if Ih® 
farmer be obllg^ to purchase ib The fartner 
must not, how over, think of practising tiie New 
fltisbatidry in land which caomit be brought to a 
fine tilth. tor as no remedies are proper for all 
diseases, so no one uUlture can suit every kind 
of soil, in Older, Says the same author, to an¬ 
swer the ends of this husbandry', the seeds must 
be disiribuied so sparingly, that each plant may 
have room to extend its roots in such manner, 
tliatthey may be aide to collect an abundant 
quantiiy of food; each plant must be enabled to 
tiller gieatly, so as to pioducc a Considerable 
number of stalks; and each stalk mnsr be ena¬ 
bled to bear a fine lung eai, well filled with giaip 
to itb \eiy point. And to eiUct the first of 
these qualities tlie field, after beng llioioiighly 
pbughe'd and well hanowed, must he divided by 
furrows, ibc spaces between which may he of 
Such breadth as shall be judged most proper. 
In the middle of these spaces, whicli will be ihs- 
tinguishcd by the name of beds, the wheat, oi 
other gram, is to be sown in one, two, or more 
rows. An inch will be sufficient for the distance 
between the grams IcngtUw'ise of the row; thoiiglf 
that may be somewhat less, if the ground be not 
very good ior wheat,} or, on the contrary, some¬ 
what more, if it be excellent for that grain. By 
this distribution, each plant will find, in the iu- 
tcrinediaie spaces between the beds, and in the 
beds tlicmselves, a sufficient extent of caitli 
w herein to collect its nei essary food ; for those 
inteimediate spaces, which I shall call alleys, 
must be wide enough to admit of stivrmg the 
grdtmd in them strfaile the plants grow: but to 
answer the second and third intentions, it is of 
consequence that these stirrings he performed at 
proper seasoipi, because each of them is to pro¬ 
duce fti particuiar effect. 

It is likewise essentially necessary' that the 
ro#s of co^tt be soitn very straight ; a cirt um- 
Rtauce which, though it be attended with some 
ttoiiblei ought not to discourage the husbaod- 
man, bccausfc the great difficulty will be only 
the first, thuft. After the ground has been once 
rigifily sown, it will be easv to continue in the 
same togular track every following year. Tlie 
duly precaution necessary is, tlint the furrows be 
made as straight as possible, and that care be 
taken to leayt a proper interval between one 
ftirtoq, and anhtfcer, if,three tows are to be sown, 
dt wfii be right, Muto Convenient, also to suit tli<- 
direction of toe ftrtrows to the declivity of the 
^d, that tv ®hy <itoin down to the 

litinMtpart ortiieVld, where a ditch should be 
dug to carry tt odfr and it *111 also be ne'ecssary 
to make titoffi, ltfi«|ph*l»e of the field, if possi- 
Me, tiiat jthe Tees ground may be lost by the 
l^ce whieh must be lisft for the ploogh to 
turn', is. ,, , 

Albt tV seed is put into the hopprt* of the* 
drfllJmi'ftie hone which draws this instrument 
tnuilKV iwdte to walk slowly in the furrow first 
fvT»y‘W»y df guide; and in order to drop as 
postible the intended quantity of sera, 
oTtV hopper must be proportioned to 

‘ the grain. , »^ ^ 

^^nce which Mr. Tull found to |^c 
tost crops, was two rows upon 4 iVge ot 
itlQhtiiicU, 

Im'Oi is herfe an operatwto highest 

importance. It Is pcrformied is'ii'ttious ways, 
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iltd by means of different instruments, which 
will be descrUied. 

Land which retains water should be ploughed 
once about October, when the weather is fine. 
In doing tMs, a furrow should be first cut in the 
middle ^ the alleys, and then it should be filled 
with the earth on each side, even so far as to 
arch it up, and leave only a small furrow on 
either side, close to the beds, to drain off the 
wet, which would prove very preyndicial to the 
plants if it were to remain long near'their roots. 
This loosening of the earth will also fit it for 
being mellow^ by the winter's frosts; to which, 
bowerer, care must be taken not to expose the 
roots of the com, by leaving them too bare of 
mould. The most proper time for this stirring 
of the ground is when the plants have shot out 
seme blades. 

The second horse-hoeing, which should be 
given as soon as tiic hard frosts are past, that is 
to say, by the end of March, is intended to 
make the plant* tiller ; and will have this effect, 
if, after the earth near the rows has been stirred 
a little, that which was before laid up in the 
middle of the alleys, be returned back to the 
furrows at their sides. Ibis earth, having been 
(mellowed during the winter, will afford excellent 
noonshment to the plants now beginning to ve¬ 
getate apace, and they will soon put forth their 
multiplied stalks. 

The third hoeing, which is the second after 
winter, and is intended to strengthen the stalks, 
ahonld be performed when the ears of the corn 
begin to appear. This culture, which is looked 
upon at the least important of all, and is terne- 
timei even omitted without any great inconve¬ 
nience, need not be any thing more than a slight 
stirring of the earth, in which it''sritl, however, 
bu right to begin to hollow the alleys. 

The last stirring of tlie earth between the rows 
of corn is one of most important, being that 
which makes the grains ssell, and grow full bodied 
to the very point of the ear. The most proper 
time for this is when the ears begin to bloom i 
but as the corn is then high, only one furrow eon 
be cut in the middle of the alleys, the earth of 
which should be Isid up to the stem of the plants 
on each side. The plough will hardly be able to 
pass more t an twice in this fbrrow, which 
should, however, be made as deep as po^bie, 
in order to bank np tite greater quantity of earth. 
3y this operation, the now fa^ow alleys are pre¬ 
pared for the next sowing; tbrit is in the middle 
of them that the com it to be planted the ftdtow- 
tag year; and the now eared wheat, is earthed 
op, to prevent its being lodged; though in ge- 
peral com thus cnltivated is lets apt to he beaten 
down tjian that which is raised in the Common 
way, becaiue the straw of this, being mure ex- 
posed to the air, becomes harder and acquires a 
finner tmFtnn, especially toward hs bottom. It 
is fmr tSi* reason that a tnft of com whliA stand* 
quite ringle, s* scarcely ever beaten down by the 
weather, ^' 

Whan the‘o«cn la reaped, all pomible eatn 
•hooiill bo trample upon the a^Mn- 

' “ ' 'jd'Jtwdad, 

, that viforotn plante do not 

‘tdhw'OO looB as ihoiie wfaidt havo 
b^sttmtedift^Me^wth: for ibis reason, fibs 
fpm ^vatediieem^g tptbeprilk^es ef.tim 
New Huilbandiy ijip«ni *nterthan m.mt cotpineh 
way. and sbowM. tbopsAMre be spiNi somesdiat 
Ivew^ pow aqppose fSmt tbp crop is 



reaped, and tliat the same field is to be lowil 
again with wheat the next year, and every yew 
alter, as it may be, because the rows of com 
are placed each tune in tlie middle of the formes 
alleys, which have been ploughed dunng the 
whole year, without producing any tliiag. Thus, 
tlie only difference between tins new method 
and the old husbandry is, Uiat instead of resting, 
or fallowing, a whole field, whilst another whole 
field is under com, and each of tiiem separate 
from the o:her, the fallow here is in the same 
field as the corn, being interposed by means of 
alleys, which is the part rested between the 
beds, and is the part cnltivated: but there is 
this great advantage here, that the stirring of 
the earth in the alleys which are not planted, 
not only prepares the soil admirably for being 
sown the next year, but invigorates the plants 
actually growing in the beds. 

If it be thought proper to dung the alleys in 
order to piepaie them for the reception of the 
seed, the dung, which should be thoroughly 
rotten, must be laid in the bottom of the deep 
furrow before made in the middle of them, and 
there covered with the earth which was thrown 
up towards the rows of wheat, if the land do 
not want dunging, this deep furrow is filled up 
without It; and this should be done immediately 
after harvest: that there may be time to give 
the ground another stirring, which need only be 
a slight one, before the sowing of the rows, 
which are now to be in the middle of the former 
alleys ; and the alleys of this year will be in the 
place of the last year’s stubble. 

Though land, cultivated according to the 
principles of the New Husbandry, docs not re¬ 
quire HO much dunging as that which u managed 
in the way, yet this manure will always help 
to enrich the soil, especially if it be used in the 
manner here directed. By neiug thoroughly 
rotten when it is laid in the furrow, and ^re 
covered over immediately after harvert, it will 
have tune to mellow and difiTusc its influence, 
and not be apt afterwards to choke up the shares 
of the drilL 

It is obvious, says Mr. Wimpey, that the im¬ 
provement the soil acquires by means of fre¬ 
quent and weU-timed tillage, must be gradual 
and progressive, and that the longer it is kept in 
tillage, if duly performed, tiie more fertile it 
becomes. He a^^ that one ploughing in the 
beginning of winter, aud a second in the winter, 
oreartjy in the i^og, will be mole effectual in 
pulvenaing and fertilizing tlie soil than half a 
dozen at any other time of the year. 

This Improvement in tilUgc, says he, is so 
very clear and certain, tiiat it surprises one 
much that it is not unirmatly practised. He 
therefore condudM, that-thSse improvements in 
tillage may bn ebnsidered bf the greatest im- 
pounce, M forming tiw basis or foundation on 
whids the siiceassfariqqpodiietkm of the several 
new article* of ftsi4 eultur* ilepfliid. 

JlnaicVLTVBai. ImaoMtsv*. fo each ipethod 
of husbandry, variotii fnrtrumsnfoase twoSsiary 
for ftiniliti|^t^ t)teii,d|Asteat |noctiw*B These 
consist cmefly of Imrrows, hom 

nnd hanff.boes, and driB macbil^'wMoh are 
still ssesw divsnsified by rtuum sbodificstions 
oid^nonsiiractbns, k onisr to tiiem to 
jinr^lmlsr jnuiwsei. 

Pfoxyhi M» jtnimbly not y«l at the 
^m Vliioit 11^ art* esfsihle; 
kfsylmnh hopever, lats^^)iM|i *917 hnkch iw* 
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fMret. Kotlonga^, Mr. Wimpcy jugUy ob- may be employed TWy^vantagcoiurfy for hof^.< 
verred, some of them little more then scratched hoeing wbero the laJid is mellow, which it ought 
the ground; others were made so heavy and always to be for this process. It is sufficient for 
clumsy as to require great strength to work making furrows to receive the dung, for plough- 
themj but that at iwesent there are several m ing tlie drills after dunging, and for hoeing foe 
Use which perform much better. Of this de- crop. A still smaller plough of the same kind 
scription are the Rotlierbam, the one>wheeled, may I.e rucomtnended also for a kitchen*gar- 
tbe Norfolk, and the double ploughs. And of den. It can be reducod to the smallest size, by 
those whtch have been contrived for particular being made of iron; and where the land is pro- 
uses, that witli two mould boards is highly use- perly dressed for a kitchen-garden, an iron 
ful. With tins plough the open furrows for po- plough of the smallest size, drawn by a horse, 
tatoes may be conveniently made, and tlie sets will save niucli spade-work. Nor is tWs the 
be afterwards completely covered by splitting only case where a single-horse plough may be 
the ridges. And when they have been horse- profitably employed. It is sufficient for sced- 
hoed. It again splits the ridges in the intervals, furrowing barley, where the land is light and 
and earths up the plants. It effectually answers well-dressed; and it may be used in the second 
the same purpose in all broad drilled crops or third ploughing of fallow, to mcourage ati- 
where the horse-hoe is used, and with half the niial weeds, which aic destroyed in subsequent 
labour performs the same w’ork as could be done plooghings. 

with the common plough, and iiwhalf the. time The Rotherham Plouyh is a machine of very 
which that instrument requires. simple construction, and easily worked. It 

The Mmer is a kind of plough which has consists of a beam, sheath, main handle, smaller 

lately been much employed in the cultix ation of handle, coulter, sock or shaie, hi idle, sly. 
arable land in Lancashire, and is highly useful band, and a piece of wood in place of a head, 
ill opening the soil to such di'ptlis as may be 'llie difference between this and the omnmon 
thought necessary. It is made very strong, with ploiigli seems to consist in the bridle at the end 
a share only, without any mould board, for the of the beam, by which the ploughman can give 
purpose of raising tlie earth j it therefore loosens the plough more or less land, or make it cut 
vitiiout turning up tlie soil, an operation which deeper or shallower, in the coulter or share, 
is pcrformed.btiIi more elTectually if two shares which is so made and set as to cut off the new 
or coulters be added. In practice, it is made to furrow without tearing; and in ttm mould-board, 
follow the common plough in the same furrow, which is so shaped as first to raise a little, and 
so as to penetrate to a considerable depth below then gradullUy turn over the new cut furrow 
the bottom of iL Anderson conoiders it as an with scry little resistance. But the greatest aJ- 
extrcmely useful implement in lands that are vantage attending it, is its being so easy of 
capable of admitting it to work, and which no draught, that it will do double the work of any 
farmer should be without common plough. An improved plough of this 

CmnmoH Plough, lliis is mnch in use in the kind wraa a fow years ago iniented by Mr. 

North of England and in .ScoUand, and answers Cook. 

all common purposes tolerably well, especially The Paring Pl<mgh is an instrument used in 
the breaking up of stiff and rough land, where several parts of th'is country for paring off the 
stones abound and hard' strdag clayey toilii surfkee cf the ground, in order to its being 
I'hc great length of its head gives ifc a pretty burned, && The plough-beam is about seven 
firm hold of the ground, 'while its weight pre- font fong, morticed and pinioned into the block, 
vents it from being thrown out by any obstruct- The aheatbs or standards are made flat on the 
ing substance; the lengfo bf the Iwndlee alro inside, to close eqhally with the paring plate, 
gives the ploughman great command over it, end fittteiie4 to it with a ^It and key on each 
and by tiie length of ita mould-board it laya the side. The patlng plate of iron Inid with steel is 
furrow-skee well over, about four inches wide, and firom tw. ve to eigh- 

The CluMM PttM^ it likewise mnoh m use io f®®" long; and may be made to cat more or 
the northern parfo of the kingdom. Frmn the tern deep by a eotitrivaAee for fimng the wheels 
shortness (ff ita head and m^d-board, fiietion nearer or farther fnm ib 
is considerably teasened, tming oidy thirty inches ERtrrom. 'ilidae itutruments are commonly 
from the point of the ao^ fo the bind partof the considered as of Ino tue but to cover the seed; 
head, and about uqshkfoetfoetBlhnptdilittff the but they are idio essential in preparing the 
beam to the end of tfcfn hanijiuBf .illSte sock and land. 

inould-board fst^ »whidi Many mcon«lfoi«DceB, however, have been 
prevents the ■# k calculated found to attend ’toe use of harrows, even when 

i>o as to mutm a ‘¥litfnmnito''i|tl^ i' iiig any conttrueted On toe best common plans; whence 

part unstop.' Mr. Knight has hoed induced to form one upon a 

from ito heiisf di^iM Iml^tthMbldn fixed to very dsferent principle. Hit is made with wheels 
the ri^f tot coultor. and an Uxte-tine, by which means it peHbnns iia 

This prodaeeg^lll|i;hil^hi^^ th|| by nfoeb greater case to the horses, and 

means rtf j go detmer the undhe attoss on its fore-part, as well as its 

or stteSs^m ' liahility|.lto he choked up, is prevented. It is 

the beam toihf^JSB^p3|ll$<pe «n^ ^ oomfomitod'lHto two joints in foe axle-tree, and 
plough if, dtayS) umd two In toe front of the bar, by means of 

those w ffPijM i m idones. ^ It whf^ tm; nlkhility of the tree, and that of the 

mny idso ptotaro bar> Itowtt'r toe wheels, and keep them in their 

grovmds, wfahtolfo^ tnU proper.dmetions in the forrow; and, requiring 

tivated,. - jS'.'sV '' .'*!? ve«y*-|^h 0 ^e of ground, the turnings are 

Aantotef dfawi»*io^ r^ndUttll eonvenieDt and easy, 

tlum one ho^ ' RMet .' these implements arc of giCgt nse lu 




^v. 


thgrare '”"■ _ • PA'RT ir. 

v«r)r insafflciciit Hilfcrt ' «om«o, 

of ttone, cast iron, or w(^ j ^grt Or theOrowth and MaiiaMffieftt of the Vep<»(afcrA 

--advantage; that of wood should Products of a Farm. ^ 

he iCOQ^cted in the following manner: ftom ^ o ■ 

the body ot a tree, six feet ten inches long, mahe iT. .‘"f®"'”' il®.: 

U>^ uwj . .. .. . "O* portance, or less generally cultivated, we shall 

a cylinder. confine our attention in the part before us to the 

fillies, one in the middle, and one at each end. growth of 

Ijne these fillies with planks of wood equally j. Grain, Pulse, Roots, Cabbages and Rape. 



long with the roller, and so narrow as to ply 
into a cncle. Bind them fast together with iron 
nags. The 1 oiler, thus mounted, ought to have 
a dismeter of three feet ten inches. It Itas a 
double pair of shafts for two horses abreast, and 
those are sufficient in level ground, though four 
may be necessary. The roller without the shafts 
ought to weigh 200 stone Dutch; and its large 
diameter makes it by no means difficult in the 
draught. 

The Sj^e-RoUer is also a very useful instru¬ 
ment fur many purposes in husbandry. It is 
constructed nearly in the mnnnci of the common 
trollmr, except in its having the addition of a 
great number of spikes. 

Rolling wheat m the mouth of April is very 
important in a.loose soil, as the winter rams 
leave many roots exposed to the air. Barley 
ought to be rolled immediately, especially where 
grass-seeds arc sown with it. In a gravelly soil, 
the mould should be so drv as to be.ir the roller 
without clinging to it A clay soil ought neithor 
to be tilled, harrowed, nor rolled, till the field 
be perfectly dry. There is the greatei reason 
for this precaution, because much rain imme¬ 
diately after rolling is apt to cake the surface 
when draught follows. Uats r- a light soil may 
be rolled immediately after the seed is sown, 
unless the ground be too wet . In a clay soil, 
delay rolling till the gram be above ground. 
The proper time for sowing grass-seeds in an oat- 
field, is w'iien the grain is three inches high; and 
rolling should immediately succeed, whatever 
the soil be. Flax ought invariahiy to be rolled 
immediately after sowing. The first year’s crop 
of sown grasses ought to be rolled as early the 
next spring as the ground will bear the horses. 
It fixes all the roots precisely as m the ease of 
wheat llollmg the second and third cn^ in a 
loose soil IS useful j though not so essential as 
rolling the first crop. 

Rolling encourages the> 4 ;rowtb of plants, by 


2. Grasses, properly and improperly so called. 
Hemp, Flax and Hops. 

3. Ingathering, including reaping, haymaking 
and stacking, 

4. Fruit-trees, Timber and Coppice Wood. 

1. Of Grain, Puke, Boots, Cabbages and 
Rape.—The articles of culture arc commonly di¬ 
vided into two classes. The one consists of 
crops that are said to exhaust and impoverisb 
the land they grow on ; the Other, such as ame¬ 
liorate and improi e it. This must be understood 
in a comparative sense, for, properly speaking, 
there are few, if any, vegetables that are earned 
off the land they grow on to be consumed else- 
wbiTC, but I" some measure exhaust and impo- 
vensh the soil,’’ and lender it less ferfile and lest 
capable of supporting vegetation. 

The first, or those which are supposed to ex¬ 
haust the laud most, «ie ttie fibrous-rooted 
plants, as wheat, h.iriey, rye, oats, &.e. The 
second, or the amelioi.sting, includes all the l«- 
giiminuus and (ap-iooted, as beans, peas, vetches, 
tiirniiis, parsnips, oaiiots, clover, S-e. Modern 
improsemenls are much increased by a pidicious 
succession of interchanges among these aiticles. 
An nil. lioratmg following an exhausting ciop, 
prepares the land for anothei exhausting crop, 
and especially if it be a homing crop; for by ju¬ 
dicious management, the laud may be constantly 
cropped for many years m suci-ession, without 
the intervention of a fallow every third or fourth 
year, as has been too much the practice till 
lately. 

Anderaon remarks, that no crop succeeds 
better on harsh unmellowed soils than turniM, 
Perhaps it thrives better on these, with a stim- 
ciency of manures, than on those soils that have 
been long under eultivatioB. This is tlierefore 
the best <aop for the tint on aU newly broken-up 
wastes that are not of too clayey a nature. It 
not only mellosra tlie soil, even perhaps more 


bringing the earth close to their roots. It also than a fallow, but affmxls a great deal of dung, 


keeps in the moisture, which is sometimes of 
great moment. And lastly, besides the fore¬ 
going advantages, it focilitates the mowii^ for 
hay I and it is to be hoped, the advantage of 
this practice will induce formms to mow their 
com also, which will increase the quantity of 
straw hoth for food and for the dunghill, 

Thera are various other machitms that have 
lately kaen introduced, wjtb a view of focilitat- 


wluch is an aiticle of ines^able value udder 
these-cfareunistanees. 

In Norfolk, Mt. iCent in hi* ekhettetit Survey 
observes, timt the Bian ag egaeat and series of 
cropping ate under a six-course 

shift, vi*. the^telyeafi^ddeF or oats 

the seeond, frithoid ^dovir { tura^ the tiiird; 
barley with’ etdver, th* fourth; the 

cloven iriotted fhl' ha# the liihi arid the sixth 


ing foe different processes of agricultuie. Of grazed till teidsuiQm«i‘|,'4nd3|!tn btekan up for 
these some »e ctf greater, and ofoen of Iteis eihedt te tucce^pa. 'fbit ■ jfiufoete, however, 
-ufoity. ovtfid nte; bowew, to close foi* ftaquenftp Ihiddatfonr fo ft to a five. 


seetien viftaidt setiemg foe Threshing 
whieh n| sprae^phapdr or other, has now fobfid its 
w» fst/f n foe harm of everjjr rd^ctfole former, 
ftlaa «f Into been much sm^hfied by foe «in- 
tdbyiwtefll ca*t-irweigrtea<i of wood j by ublfob 
..foteiis ft is also rendktipl ftiuifo to 
aftt doManoioeei^sMnran wu^paHof 1 ^ 
SMee st ibrft allefora.boft.. > 


eou^ ah^ by iot^ tbi^ wbift Jitoh clover 
dfdnOF^il^i e^foarateWlfttbertfourta, 
abme «dt JBori tlte» » 

omarse-^^t, m foalnaiftira Inteat, tmiffp*, bar- 
bsy^. i^ovbr. tbft "btet Is efthdat to the 

jfiiif' im kvtv fh 
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MPM, «ia grow of too frequent * repetition 

0# ttfmipji nnti ctotee* roine fnconventence io oc- 
ofcrbMiBJiy Mlrteittwlj to resnedy whieh, they 
itiU do weitltiW change «» fotmer of theae now 
and ti«tt for < wtch Wop, and the tetter for tre¬ 
foil or Incem. No course of huehandry can be 
friore proSCable than thii, where the soil will 
allow It; and there are many parts of this coun¬ 
ty where it may be carried on wititout doing any 
Injury to the tend. Mr. Kent considers the file- 
course si^t to be more unfair tlian the four; 
becanse, in this «»<«, there are three crops of 
corn to two crops for the animal. This mode of 
cropping would be better, if the barley crop, 
after wheat, was sometimes changed for buck¬ 
wheat or pot.itoes, which would neither be an 
iinproHtable or exhausting crop; and thus ii 
little \aried, the pr.ictice of a five-course crop¬ 
ping miglit be allowed, m the parts where the 
soil IS good in quality; or wWrfi any extra 
quantity of manure can be procured, which is 
sometimes the rase in the vicinity of towns, or 
near sea or river nai igations or where a gentle¬ 
man occupies a park with a fatin, oi a faimer .a 
large portion of down. Hut in tlie great westcin 
parts of the county, the tourac of ‘‘ix shifts ought 
to be Ktriflty adhered to • and there is something 
very rational in this sis-course husbandry upon 
a light soil; for though the exhausting and fer¬ 
tilizing cro;M du not iolluw alternately, ns in the 
tour-course shift, yet there is an equal number 
of each observed in ihe rotation We agree, 
however, with this writer, that in the very light 
parts of ti«e county a seveii-couMc shift would 
be an miprotenicnt, but he does not mean by 
letting the laud remain three years laid, as some 
have rccoiuuicndcd, because the Norfolk land 
does not yiel.i much profit front grass seeds after 
the first year ; hut he would ra&er recommend 
the following canine; wheat, vetches, barley, 
buck, turnips, bartey, clovwr; this woulri Jiecp 
the turnips and clover crops at .mch a distance, 
that there would be no fear of their suceens; 
and, as the buck might be copstdered as a neu¬ 
tral crop, the alternate adifiifltage would not in 
fact be lost in its good Pfi^'t. He bcltres too, 
that ay means of the vetches, whicb might be 
fed off the whole suttmesy more stock would be 
kept on V try light .tstind tbaft from the present 
six-conrse shift; 'and wtete a fiock is kept, it 
never can be eoteioyed < w«% ns in phnmng 

upon this sort of lig^t litn^ an sodd its tim wheat 
or rye is soWn, wipe^ly if the saMdhg bg upon 
one ploughing; ip. 
rather eariy, “ ' 

each tiinwhil 
contain. 

thrives Ih 
very ooM | 
sueceOds 
they barn 1 
dry. 

The iMte 
for tins td 


sown either, 

ran .On Alter 


white straw, and the white of ' 

shell. ''f-'t' 

The first is the Cofitmon brown-strawed wh^il^ 
which grows with n long jointed ear, the ch«r 
of a dark brown colour; the straw long and apt 
to fall; the hull or bran thin,'the flour very 
white, and the com melWP in grinding; for 
which reavuns ii is esteemed by the milien as 
the best of the old sorts for tiieir purposes. The 
yellow laminas resembles the broWn in every 
respect, except that the colour of the grain is of 
a yellow hue, and the chaff of a somewhat 
lighter tint. And the white strawed wheat 
takes Its iiame from tlie colour of its ear; in 
other counties it bears the appellation of the 
Kentish white straw. This kind sends out a 
greater number of stems fioin the stool, or plant, 
than the other sorts; and by that means is often 
a very thick crop on the land. Tlie straw is ge¬ 
nerally somewhat shorter than tliat of many 
other kinds, and not quite so liable to fall m 
rainy seasons. It is on tlicse accounts much 
sown in the eastern part of the county, but, 
from Its dull colour, its having a thick bran, and 
often grinding very steely, the iriillers do not 
seem lo approve of it. The Fulham also pro¬ 
duces a white straw, which grows shoit and 
coarse- this kind is vciy productive, especially 
on poor land , hut the grain is very coarse, and 
the bran thick, fiom which circumstances it is 
by no means so valuable to the millets as the 
other kinds. The white, or egg-shell wheat, is 
known by its ptoduCing a white straw, a smooth 
white chaff, and very white grain; the bran of 
which IS somewhat thick, hnt the flour lemarka- 
biy white. It works mellow in grinding, is very 
early ripe, and so free in the eai as U> blow ontin 
windy weather. This kiud, tioni rich sandy loams, 
is often a beautiful sample, in which case it brings 
the highest price of any pf the different kinds. 

The itaw sorts of wheat, or those which have 
been introduced into the county within the last 
thirty yearis, are, tlie hoary white, nonpareil, 
pilbeam, square car, and hoary brow'iv 'fhe 
hoary White, by some called the velvet eared, is 
by far the most valuable, because it is very pro¬ 
ductive, and the (test for tiie millci’s use. I'he 
straw is phite and short, the ch.'tff is covered 
with a thick fine down, somewhat of a btownish 
hue; the groin is remarkably small, and of a 
dull white colour; the brgn very so tliat 
s<me grains are Mmoet .transparent when held np 

„ ____„ _to the light, n't gripda very mellow, and makes 

lOagf, H .if to bn^irt a beautfful fine iwtd flour. From the quantity 
. rl(%^ of down upon ^ opd its smnll ears bind- 

covet Of in^ up very im tim sheaf, this kind, in a 
rainy season,'ii'“a]^ to vegetate very freely in 
in respect field; on which aocount it is not so projjer to 
not only cultivate lO st tiilp^St climate, and m small in- 
■ Imt, and closures,,that aVb tuirt; ppen to the sun and winds. 

erfat, wheat The hoiy^iae^ la said to have been brought 
r},jflgeeially if into tbip leowtitfjr |F««n America, it has a bright. 
Ithh com lien straw Stitli d jbrosN ear; and the giain is v^y 
k‘, i • white, aitd plump. U is very pr^uctive 

On tiunshes very free, a.id yields, in 

that eBetoftOp, the greater part of its chaff; 
thertlqE Mt 4 ,uoing e great quantity of horse- 
meii fllrlnde very mellow, and the millers con- 
AgOud kind. 


quftiyetim 
ivMift ydtitiiiy 
'ITpr^tp^ 
by {a^- 
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IWte Jptemw is a brown wheat, growing vei^ 
eta^' splgeperally tiiick on the land. The grain 
is and plump, somewhat of a yelm brown. 
It te slid to be very productive on rnfli lands, 
end is a vatuahie kind to min with others, bu* 
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%iJlnot oJ Hsetf make a good loaf of bread, fin>a to aurfbrtune, sueh $$ ladrii«, aftft- ieaiy nte 
'ttt nol voiknig \«TOvody in the act uf fersuAta* mildews, Ice. Thitdly, that ihe stmw » «to^ 
tion. The square eared is a very productive and tire gram bolder, and eeaMOnaacljr wffi bii^ 
hind j but, from its bemf! to dri^ out in the a bcttM- price. FomtUjr, tiim bp ao 

field before it is ripe, and consequently to blow many poor childTen, the pariah rata ora oons^. 
out in gales of wind, is not much cultivated. Tlie ably diminished. 

hoary brown has brim but lately introduced httusT, MiLoew, smut. TheM are the dmeasca 
and therefore ite propcilies are not fully ascer- to wmeh wheat, and mdeed otiier grains are pe- 
tainor). culiariy subject, but which m often feemhlf <fe> 

7hc best time for sowing wheat would seem to structive to the funner. The exact canie of this 
bo about the beginning of Sqitember, cspecialiv wc know not; nor whether the three be distinct 
if ram haio fallen j as it is a general practice diseases proceeding lioai different sources or iirom 
among fanners to make choice of a time for one common source. The Ibrmer is the more 
Souiiig tbcir wheat when the earth is moist, and general opinion, though Wildenow and numt of 
wiitrrs on agriculture hare also in general re- the T<inean school have arranged them as disoaaeo 
ruiniiitnded the piactice. produced by different fungnaes. 

Ti mutt moreover be observed, thatearly sowings The best paper we have bad upon this salgect, 
require less seed than late ones, as the plants is one published in 1805 by Sir Josepit Bank^ ia 
then rise better, and acquire strength to resist uunseqnenrc of the alarming state cn the prcced- 
the seve.ity of the winter. More seed should ing harvest. This very able writer ascribes the 
always be allowed ior poor iand-s than for rich, whole of three mischievous effects to one common 
because a gi cater number of plants will pensfa on cause, operating in a different manner, and in 
the former. Rich Iamb, when sown early, re- different degrees, ibis reuse is a fungus, of 
quire the k ast seed of aiiv. 'i'hcre is also another which he has gii'en a maguifled drawing, which he 
Circumstance which the husbandman should care- supposes makes its way into the young leaf <ff Oie 
fully attend to in sowing, which K that his csti- plant before its straw rises, and which l^spreadii^ 
mate of seed be formed, not from the capacity insinuates itself at length into the cellular rob« 
of any p.-irticu]ar measure, but from the number stance of the straw, robbing the kernel of its au- 
of grains which that measure will contain; be- triment as it ascends; whence, though the ear 
cause the grains of some growths of wheat are will be formed, the grain will have Intfe or on 
much larger than those ^ni off other lanils, gluten, and according to the degree of mischief it 
though of the same species, and perhaps equally sustains, may preserte its sha^ and retain its 
good. By not considering this, the ground murt glume perfect, or even have Ure latter dastit^ed 
frequently be sown too thick, or too thin, though and reduced to a red or a black powder. It ia af. 
farmers arc seldom apt to run into the last ex- finned that the barberry-tree prenliarty pres nse 
treine. Instead of the usual allownniH! of three to this fungus: but even this is uncertain. See 
bushels of seed-wbeat to an ncre ot land, re- Mneoa and Uredo. 

puated trials bare shown that half that quantity Wheat maybe said to be ripe when its straw is 
IS generally more than sufficient: it is a common turned yellow, Rs years bqpg, and are destitute 
practice to sow more seed upon new broken-up of greenness in toe nuddle'of and the grain 
ground, than npon that which has been long m is hard on being bitten. It was formerly a enstora 
tillage. From half an inch to three inches is the amoi^ farmers, to delay reaping their wheat tiU 
usual depth al which wheat is planted, according it was very rifie. But they now mostly reap it 
to the nature of the soil; the stiffbst lands requir> earlier, and do not let it stand to be so ripe as 
ing the shallowest sowing. Hie ereieral custom h, formerly. They indeed find their account in cut- 
to sow it under furrow, which is certainly most ting It greener j for such wheat has a better co- 
advisable, if the soil ho shallow, to preveiit toe kmr than that srihich is tkoran^ly ripe, and cun- 
plants being thrown out by toe winter’s,fri^, sequently sells tor a higher prioe. It is also pro¬ 
of thcii roots being loft bare by the drying winds bably brevier in the bmihel. 
in the spring. Some sow in broad-east, either A prodwce of from four to five quarters an acre 
with a single cast, or double bout, harrowing once is rcolroned a good crop t but it can hardly be 
between; after which too ground is again Imr- credited how much bey^ this toe praduoe of 
rowed several times, till the seed be w«il covered, good ground, tooKm|lily well cuHavatod, any 
In this manner of sowing, however, a greet deal be increased. Mr. Milter atsarre us that be hre 
pf it will become the prey of the birds. And in Imown eight hnd ten qpoarkres, and sometimes 
nlanbng the core deep, there it greatdal^ of more, reined from an«CR, orentoe whole field, 
its being ea'cn off by worms between toe grain where toe cetn haa etood i^n tqion toe ground { 
«nd the blade of the grain. and that he luarheepiMfiwwed ire mrmiis. of great 

Hie most advantageous plan and which of iate credit, toato*tril»alre«nd|^^ been treped 
years baa been gaining greUnd ver^ eensiderebty from an acre of land toauai and nanaged 1^ the 
IP almost ail parts of the country is that of diiN%, hone-boefag ImiHmdiw. 
cither by toe band, or by spiked wad drill roBen The moot'frriottfme season to get in harvest, 
imitative of the proCcRs aursued in rari dibbling, is ollbrded by hot and di^ weatoer $ as toe qna- 
Wheat thus idanted is better bodied and much Hty of com is berefry i n n oored, and toe grain 
heavier, dilates its shoots wider, and covers a nndesod tniidh frfrwto lMp,,hytoe ana's bfv> 
laiffer i^nos than ever occurs in broad cast; the ingr acted j|fnweifritfr]cuiM» iL riltoer tnwaidi ton 
can Idris idsb laiger, and mewe numerous, every latterpuf of ItiriaaMif, otjtntafihnr ithesbeon 
sfiparii^'^mot jt^isc fixih its distinct culm or cm. j ' 

Btred.' ' ’ '%s. Hds gitdn fa tawto ealtivatod hsaome 

It may be remsritod' op the autoority of many of ihe pOrtoemcemitim. It ia^stingtritoed into 
farmsm who haVe aa^yed tois me^, fimt^ srintar mM iqpring’syst ^ *<»»* 

tomtbe pouduee'bmimyiiytebor twMve bnsbelsfai pirti Cttuattry by ton aaaies of Uaok and 
tore % toe frNr^lpeltoid/ll^iesdm^ nddte,.#.itMiiilO'fye. 

1^ sdseM is hoed.' S^doiiidly tout it is less liabie, Widmr fyft UiAh torgett gitofriv and what toa 
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irirnlitT of Intflort cuUivato. It a osuaUy 
OTioiftnT*—r-i «t »t Qte nne time uwlmat: 
imA m MOO of tim wMbena coontiee ther are 
fremuirtir oewe^ aod Mwatogedier} but this 
aem to be bad Imsbandr;, as the rye ripens 
much sooner tbaa the wbeaL Rye is generally 
sown on poor, lime-stone, dry, gravelly, or sandy 
where wheat «iU not tbrire, and tn such 
is does eery welL The ground should be 
dry wtett it is soen, as in wet seasoits it is liable 
to rot in the eartii. It rises m a much shorter 
tunc than wheat. If sown upon ligM land, it 
ripens moch earlier than on cold stiff grmiid, 
and by continnnig to sow it in sucti a sod daring 
two or three years, it wHI be forwarded so much 
as to ripen a month earlier than that which has 
been raised upon strong cold ground. For 
this reason, those who are obliged to sow rye ^ 
ward qiriiig, g enerally provide tfaemsdves with 
this early seed. A l^e spriBfcl«g«f dung or 
mod, thromb it he bat half the ouantity com¬ 
monly used for other corn land, will, if laid upon 
the lye ground, gmtly advance the crop. The 
atiowanec of se^ is commonly about two bushels 
to a statute acre. 

Ibe small rye is sown in the spring, about the 
same time as oats, and generally ripens as soon 
as the other aort: but if the season prove wet, it 
is apt to ran much to stnw, and the grain is 
generally lighter than the other. The chief use 
is this sort is tor re-sowing land where the an- 
tmnnal crop has failed. 

Rye is ripe when Os straw turns yellow, its 
ear hangs, and its gram is bard. If this grain be 
ent ht perfectly dry weather, and be destitute 
of weeds, it may be bons^ alniMt as it is 
reaped. 

Tilt principal nie of lyn U for brnid, nitber 
alone, or mixed with sdwat, in which itte ealted 
saedin corn. If sown only fur dreasiac of land, 
it is (ff vast service to tiis Kinnnd edwM it » 


Hoot of bucR-Wbeat is very white, and «h64 
mixed with a little irbeat-dour, the poor in scmS^ 
countries make bi'end of it. .'>1 

Hurley. This grain is generally sown eithet^ 
after a fallow, or on an enh or second crop, if 
after a fallow, the land must be ploughed at least 
three Uraes; and at the first ploughing, it should 
be laid in small ndges, and in ttutniaBaer remain 
during the winter for the firost to mellow it: but 
if another ploughing can be given it in January, 
or in the beginning of February, the ground will 
be stilt much better broken and prepaicd. la 
March these ridges should be split, the ground 
well harrowed laid <ls smooth as it can be, 
and if possible ploughed again the same day, in 
order to sow. But in strong wet lands, the best 
way it to lay it round, and make deep furrows 
for the purpose of draining off the w ater. 

Some farmers at the time of twifalluwing in 
June, make the land very fiuc, and sow it with 
turnips, which they feed sheep with in the «inter ■ 
and in Maich plough it up, and order it as be¬ 
fore ; but others who take this method of sowing 
turnips, give it only one ploughing in March, 
just before they sow. And those who sow barley 
upon an ersh, alter wheat, plough up the wheat 
stubble in os dry weather as tliey can, as soon 
as the time of sowing wheat is over. They lay 
three ridges into one, if Uiey have dung to spread 
upon It: but if they have not, they plough it 
in small ridges, that it may be the drier, and the 
better mellowed by the frost: they then plough it 
up again in March, and order it as before, siotne 
sow their barley on small ridges and othcis on 
broad lands ; when the latter are used they can¬ 
not be laid two round. 

Clover may sometimes be advantageously sown 
with barley ; bat tins practice is not suitable fui 
poor light (oils. As the clover in wet seasons 
IS fkwqaently liable to overpower the bariey, it 
bn been advised to sow the clover a month after 


pkra^ied-iB gremt and sneesMKC .Thn phot is 
likewise town in autusMi to gsoai adriiatste, ptnw 
pnody for green ftwdfbr eidtlat, p to ti e nl a i ly for 
owes and lambs us the iMii^ bdbM tiMSie is 
ptontynd gross. Wbeatow iaintoaM, tim rye 
shnnUbe sown aom^ timi it aany bKM atraagtb 
to ftmidi eaily fadd^. lathis way it sOimliea 
the want of tanips wbSM they barn fcttM, w 
wbnrotbeir waao akowro wOldbtMStiionseH 
it is wry good bosbaaisy to foa tho IwA witb 
lye, «|i«^y wbaw bhM dm iMko of sb^ 
wkkk eamaot bo vtiB tjifportnf bWlwm gRMm 
fcod onriy ia tim ^paag^.'8>i^ ' 'i 

Mmk-,Wktat alia, aH ttrtbi fp bay biad at 
tmig mtm ia.tia In* iM** 


efitiaaniqrj 

fonr hwiialtwi 
crap, fba to 
tbe begiabiitg'.' 


liMntlimo or 
risMintidefc 
f,‘lCie aboat 


•arifr, «■» to diB 
o a t t ii to- briiltoito^ 




pm^-ikmuahm 
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ribsso'yiie> 
.adL vVte 


the bariey, by wtatoh means it is prevented ftom 
btoBg too la^. Ia Norfolk the barley, after 
tnaups, is geaenlly sown noon a Hurd plongh- 
iag, a^ tba grass seeds with it; and as the 
gnuad-bat been efiectually cteaned by five 
ploogMaga tbe pseOMling yenr, it is geaeially in 
a ftae atete triton laid do^ia tbit way. 

Various torts of barley are cultivate, but the 
spriag bwitor, antb a dmdile row iff erect beaids 
to aeas, is tba ooitptiito^toUy grown ia England, 
of wUtoi tbe ftaatototourico two,varieties, viz. the 
csaiaam mri titotoriHa^; tbe latter however, is 
oo^ a drionitf'.off Abo donmnon boriey, ecca- 
awied by befair Itodf rndtivated uprm warai 
garo^ylaada. T he s ee ds of thk, when sown in’ 
OoU to stnaC lMh4»''toitl, too first year, ripen 
asto atonto^otoite toaa, toe uedb taken ftom 
stnag itorib'^ to towfilw . toe tonners in the vales 
g sat nU y ptosboMt took need bariey from the 
warm I s to l H fito>iftol«Oiia tiie vales tno«r three 
yeait^ ll ll*flfi.ltoMMe fidi as late in ripening as 
toe eotoMlM btolley of tbrir own product: and 
oto too btoerltoni^ tobfiinaten on the wann lands 
ttoO eli|||jdilto> ftnOson torir seed bariey fttmi the 

strootijitoda.* wtberniie their grain woidd d^e- 
nesnlppboib'to fUBiwm, wbi^ by this change, 
liliWTiiritfi ’ fluastot iff baitey is easily diriito. 

gahtoad |to.toe two mden of beards or awai^ 
wMitofibofi toweti toe rindis altomudi ^oner, 
■■if oltolii Hn II liy better esteemed fiw msl^.^ 

AMfilr'toiit, toe lotoP«a*«fi bari^ at also 
caltitoito to maay parts of Englaadt'fmd ms 
mritoriktotj bntauiito fanaa* tojoet to to 
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because they say tlw wars beinj! hmp and heavy, 
it is more apt to lodge. In this "ort of barley the 
grains are regularly ranged in a douUle row, ]y. 
ing over each other. It ha. no beards or awns, is 
very thin in the rind, and estueaied tor the pro- 
tiCM of malting. 

Hie sprat, battledore, or Fulhatn barley, is 
« kind which has shorter and broader ears 
than either of the former sorts; the awns or 
beards are longer, which tend greatly to preset vc 
it from the buds, aud tbe grams placed closer 
togcUiei. I'lns seldom grows so tall as tbe other 
binds, and the straw is coarser. 

ffmter'barley, ttfmre-lHtrlry, hear^harhy, or 
huj, IS seldom cultivated in the southern parts of 
thin country; but in the northern counties it is 
frequently sown, as being miicli hardici than the 
other sorts. There are two kinds of this barley, 
tlio one with lour, and the other witli six row.s of 
grains. Tlic gram is large and plump, but tlie 
rind thk'ker tlian that of eithei of the pieeeding 
sorts, whmh renders it less valuable. These last 
two kinds of barley are gencially sown in the 
Rutuinn, about the same time with wheat. In 
Kent only two sorts of this gi.iin are cultivated; 
the common long-ear<-d English barley, and the 
short>eaied sprat bailey; the latter is only sown 
on some of tbe richest paits of the soil, where 
the common kind is likely to grow too stout, and 
tall. 1'he quantity of sce.d usuidly sown in tbe 
comfoon way is four bushels per acre; but if a 
drill plough be used, three and a half is enou)^ 

The usual time for sowing barley is m March, 
April, or the beginning of May. It is generally 
thought 'inost advisable to sow light lands tlu: 
earliest, aud to embrace the first d^season that 
oilers for the purpose i dry weather being best 
for most sumnior com. Clayey grounds, and 
lands snbjet t to weeds, gontiraUy produce the 
best crops when sowed late. 

Tbe most suitable soil for barley is that which 
is dry and healthy, rather light than stiff, biii 
yet of sufficient tenacity and sticaigth to retain 
the moisture. On this kmd of land the it 
always best bodied and coloured, the nimblest 
in the hand, and has tbe thiaaert rhad. These 
are qualities which leconSmeod it moat ta the 
maltster. If the land be fioor, it shoald be dry 
smd warn; and when hb, It will efosa hbar 
hotter corn than ttidier land in a osM had wot 
State. 

The coauami sneffiad is tp sow the hasiey aeod 
arith « bK>Mt.c 8 St at two sewings j sBial<the dnt 
Iwnoared ia once, and the naemid antil 
ftm aaed is Intncdi the oomtatB allhWaadt of 
need Jo fisarbufihali tana acre: botaantri if tbe 
iaiffiwxs eouU he ftreasoled apoa da niter this 
paHetioM,- they weidd ptnbahly asliih'fiad their 
■nnsontin.itj for if allij|ffipait'ofdlwttpin> 
ffiiylst dDani* thhpewiKhe a tnaob greaterf«o- 
iiiiiitt, turfl tha eoca will ha emmh teas Mde to 
hsdip;'." fhtyaasiag af aOednefnit a vaar 
nilonfolAaliBat. 9 nt iS the daHt aaattM 
-ffi Blla yhi 7 »>*»t»ld bt dtW' gfonua, for iatthnt 
|sM* nf'thenaed anald Mdyhe 

infoilfoiaihaadfofoihasm^ 

d n a a iiM fadry ^sae t a ali ifo 




In respect to the choice of seed it is aecessao' 
to observe, tliat the best is of a pale lively co¬ 
lour, and brightish cast, without any de^ red¬ 
ness, or black tinge at the tail. If the riiad be 
a little sbrn oiled, it is the better; for that slight 
shriieiling proves it to have a thin sktn, smd to 
liai c sweated iii the mow. The necessity of e 
ciisnge of seed, by not sowing two years togetlier 
what grow on the same soil, is not in any part «f 
husbandry more evident Uian in the culture id 
this gram, which, if not frequently changed, 
will grow coarser and coarser every year tliat it 
IS continued. But in this as well as in all other 
kinds of grain, thegreatest.cBre should constantly 
be taken to have the seed fiill-bodieil. 

In many counties Ike steeping of barley be¬ 
fore it is sown is not practised. It is however 
supposed by some farmers, that seed-^ley may 
be benefited by steeping; tliuugli liming it is 
generally prejudicial. A amoll quantity iff soot 
mixMl with toe watgr in whieli it is steeped, 
seems of serrice m pruserving the seed from in¬ 
serts. 

When the barley is sown and harrowed in, Uic 
ground should be rolled after the first shower of 
rain, to break the clods and lay ttic earth smooth; 
which will cause the earth to bo closer to the 
roots of the com, and be of great servioe to it in 
diy weathei. This may be done by the spike- 
roller with great convenienee. Am when tbe 
barley has b^o up three weeks or a month, it 
will also be a very good method to roll it over 
again with a weighty roller, which will press the 
earth close to the roots of the eom, and thereby 
prevent tlie sun and air from jieaetiating the 
ground, which will be of great seriice m dry 
seasons. This rolling of it before it stalks, like¬ 
wise will cause it to tiller out i^o a greater 
number of stalks, and if the plaViU sjiould he 
thin, make them spread so as to fill tbe groutwl 
as well «a atcengthen foe stalks. 

When this grain grows too rank, as it some¬ 
times dees tn a wet spring, mowing is mwah 
better Uma daadmg it oil; as tlie scythe removes 
only •toe nutk tops, whereas tho sliMp feed upon 
nU iadiffeeantly, nad ore particularly fond of the 
sweet wad of fihestalk west the root, oonseqwewtly 
may uyure the growth of the plaot^ by biting tt 
too nlotoly. 

Tthiagraia ia xipe when tbe red roan, as the 
foonaa hall it, or tbe ceddish oolour on the ear, 
is gone wben the enn droop and foil, ns it 
men, 4e'tihli »g$Mut tbe straw, and the atafoi; 
have lost their verdure. Bgrleff sbould •■mubst 
bt Immd AiU tbnriNfi'U^ dry, leA k WMitfofoti, 
wb fo h aankM k makarone thab if it bod qyited 
Jothefoeid. ' ' 

dtofo. TUs fciak of gcnbrw.wory bandy, and 
onidiBbmtordtoiMtanr soNU Hmm are aevewl 
nonts oakmtted In Kaginnl, tut ton whitn, hiftok, 
brossav or^ned, 'SusdAte malmd oat 3bn obke k 
toamoatoebmofa in ton sm^awi partnftoecotm- 
teyi Ink toe Unto totforwm miltiaaKcd i« toe 
I, smd da oa to tm ed aAHtyamndfoMtor 
'dtodowtodM anetogrowi In p ito toM * * h 
1 , Cbatobto ' 9fosy we «' Mar 
bek^’l to d, ofoS yitoi»«eodJh«Men;mqto»^ 
bb d b 'M i ffil n ii i fo Ifonotrmrbf tonas'iceiwtoM-ii 
imiiifowd'«aioHr, egfo«dto^to*'#ti<to '" 
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Brue, thq TatLanaii wlMte, tLe Siberiau, tlie 
Defbaghire bUck, the red and the grey oats are 
ciueSy cultivated. 

The time of sowing oats is February or April, 
accorJiog as the season proves early or late, and 
it may always be right to sow the largest grained 
sort the earliest. 

Oats are fkequeatly sown after a crop of wheat, 
rye, or barley: in'which practice the coinmou 
method is to turn in the stubble, with one plough* 
ing, about the beginning of Fcbruaiy, and sow 
the seed with a broad-cast at twice, harrowing it 
in once after the sowing, and five or six times 
after the second, obseiving to draw the harrow 
once or twice across tiie furrows, to break the 
cloda and cover the seeds: but at the other times 
to harrow in Uic same direction as tiie furrows, 
lest the stiibbk should be raised on the surface. 
But it would probably be much bej^, husbandry 
to plough in the atu^e m autumn, that it may 
rot in winter, and to give the land another 
ploughing and a good harrowing just before the 
oats are sown. This will render the gionnd finer, 
and fitter to receive the gram, and the increased 
produce would amply repay the extraordinary 
expence of tillage. It is also necessary to ob> 
serve, tliat oats, which impoverish the ground, 
should always succeed some one of the meliorat¬ 
ing crops, Jiy which means a more plentiful 
crop wdl be produced Uian in the common 
way. 

When oats are sown upon lay, or on ground 
newly broken up, as is frequently the case after 
only one ploughing, given in .Tanuary, when the 
earth is moist, to turn down tlie sward; the har¬ 
rowing must be in the same directions as the 
furrows, or but very little across, foi fear of 
ndsiug the turf. But this is bad husbandry: 
for the ground would be brought to a much 
better tilth for other grain, as a preparation for 
which this sowing is chiefly intended, by giving 
the sward tune to rot before the oats are sown. 

Black oats thrive better in a moist sml than 
the white sort, and being a hardier plant, may 
be sown a month earlier. The wliite, which pre¬ 
fer a dry land, and wiB do well oh gravel and 
aand, are the best of all gram for ground subjeut 
to quick-grass or weeds, because it may be 
ploughed later for them, and they rise sooner, 
aM top the weeds Waiter than biwek pats, llie 
vmttwr cannot scarcely be. .too ^ V'hen white 
oatu are sown- The red a^ thh whfto clayey 
soils, when m, good heart, cai^ moqitora enough, 
^ ore very fit for this kind wf^fraio. The 
cqtimmn idleiwaBiW) ■af eeeiisata » ^eug bushels 
to aa awwi bdii lase may yqobahly be su#b- 
cleat. 

TkeTartoRM wm.a ye«y but very 

wed»etiy».i <?<»»•- 

qaoHidyMttoaakeetontof .!]^t$|heriaa Mack 
oat i«h vary kiwii Imaf gr)Ha,^.bMt|Mik toidaop 
cdkia tMMd t M aniVliMS aa.fi^ 


quite sufficient li the land be perfectly clenrt. 
Tills suit of oat being hardy, and npeiimg Iat% 
cannot be sown too soon, provided the land b« 
dry and in a pioper state. The red oats are but 
little cult ,’nted; when they aie, it is chiefly on 
the pour cold stiff lands: their straw is said to 
be particularly valuable for cutting into chaff. 

The Grey oats me a very long, tlfin, poor, light 
grain, and are chiefly cultivate on account ot 
their producing a laigo quantity of straw, on 
very poor land, for the purpose of cutting into 
chaff for horses. Tliey must be sown early. 

Whan oats are about four inches lugh, it is a 
custom with some husbdudiiK'ii to run a wooden 
roller over them, after a sliowcr of ram has 
softened the clods, by the breaking of which, in 
this way, fresh earth is laid to the routs of the 
plants, and their tillering is cuii.. dvrably in¬ 
creased, if they have not been sown too 
thick. Both oats and barley should be caicfuUy 
weeded. 

This kind of grain is ripe when the straw turns 
yellow, the com becomes hard, and the chaff 
begins to open and shew the seed. Oats may 
be housed the wettest of any com, if the weeds 
among them be but dead. For in very rainy har- 
V ests, when other gram is spoiled, this will receive 
little or no damage, the surface of its straw and 
cars being so smooth and comimct as to turn ofi 
water, and of so dry a natiiie, that, though 
housed wet, they will not heat in the mow, or 
become mouldy, as other gram commonly 
do^. 

Peas. Of this pulse, many differont sorts are 
cultivated. The smalt tender sorts are generally 
improper for a cold soil; and the large sorts on 
account of their great haulm, are unadapted to 
strong rich land, as their haulm will increase to 
too great a lengtii, and nut be able to bear pods 
They pod best when sown on a mellow mould, 
rendered light by ploughing. 

^ The ooramnn white pea is most suitable for 
light sandy dand. or a rich loose soil. It is 
generidly sown with a, broad-cast, and only har¬ 
rowed in. Three busiiels of these paaf ara the 
common allowance of seed for an acre j and the 
general time of sowing them is aboiit the laftor 
end of March, or tlie,beginning of April, on 
warm land,; but a forhaight or three we^s later 
op cold ground. -Wheo sown in drills, which is 
probably tho best way, a bushel and a half of 
s«kI is aufficienl .fiar an aofe. When .they are 
thus set togulaiH^, f^'gmVttd.can bq stilted with 
a ho«, to destroy'^ .*>4 earth np the 


plafite, -by which 
and rmulered ntoi 
Qreen 

stronger soil thiua'. 

a little latsr Mting, 

thinner, as ^ 

m wet seaqpna, 


.sod grehtly iinproved. 


vateaMss. liiK>bthe.iN«^'eMW: 


nemi wwi to mwslhw <r .<i» h is tN i» tortb 

ill aawtt wipeM sort-, -IH 

kwwU,. sg pw wh wWwiM fl rti ap-.nosl4inMin 
mmbf MM m eMaty.iipMs apl ksinff mm*' 


,#aiiinjr ripe. 

totVMiiyjid sefiviie a 

id ahould be sown 
and GOn^erably 
w rank, especially' 
. sown in drilfs at the dis- 

tam^e cf^a toetllpl a hidf, the ground between 
the rows iMnld h»,stisted two or three times with 
a hpe, wwi^.deMroyath*. weeds, end renders thq 
land fitiktlM<Whsfl«w«r crop is put on it Up fal- 
lowiBfMesm. 

PQr,|Sh(W, 4 «A nthiMP liksge peas the beet time 
oS sowiM|j|i|Sli<»dt the ba^iaiiief March, whan 
the wfifiPst tf iMkttpdryi for if toey are sowtti 
» Mheon, they tee apt to rofi eHf* 

p.lhoi>ndbe<nld. When sow 

-, ^..^afaiica between the row# 

bWjk aboqjlHiipls foet, ««d the peas be 9W«.#I m 
ik UMIfiMt forjftoolMek, tinerkeiaM 
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•0 U to fill thfe ground, and rambic over each 
otMr; by nrbieh nieaiis many of the plants aw 
rotted, and hindered from bearing. TTie conimim 
allowance of these larjge peas u tao bashels to an 
■ ■aOwt but this is certainly more thah itnecessary. 
Gwy peas thrive best on a strong clayey land. 

la diiSirent parts of Kent the Reading and 
Leadman’s dw^s, the polt, nutmeg grey 
and early dun, aw cultivated for breaking and 
fisttvning hogc as are also tnany varieties of 
early and marrowfat peas; and all the different 
sorts are drilled m rows about a foot and a half 
apart, from the middle of February to the end 
of March, or even later. During the summer, 
the crops are cultivated with horse and hand hoes. 
The Legman’s dwarfs and the early grc}'s, arc 
thought to be most productive. Tlie early Char- 
Icton and hop-spur peas in this country arc fre¬ 
quently off tte land in sufficient time to have a 
good crop of turnips. 

It is ev'ident from all tlic experiments which 
have bcefi made in the culture of this kind of 
grain, that as large peas, npen late, and run 
much to haulm or stalk, they should be sown as 
early as the climate will, permit;- for tliereby 
they will get so forwsn! as to have tune to put 
forth and perfect alt their blossoms, &c. before a 
rainy autumn comes, and hurts their farthi-r ve¬ 
getation. This sort of pea ought to lie sown on a 
white or some mixed land, not i ery full of juice; 
but by uo means on a cold clay; fur the 
moisture of thia last will keep feeding the haulm, 
and thwart the design ot sowing tlicm early. 
The white or mixed mould must be in good euu- 
diuon, otherwise it cannot maintain a great Ma. 
But a small pea, which ripens early, ybould bo 
sowed in a strong feeding laud, because such 
land will nourish it mote 'viguronsly, without 
danger of too great an increase of its haulm, 
which is naturally short; and notwithstanding 
the coldness of the soil, there is no fear but that 
it will ripen. Moderate rains are of great service 
to peas while growing, and particularly at their 
time of blossoming and dllhig up the pod; but 
a contmuance uS cold rain for soqk time is pa- 
haps aiGpQudicial os too rau^ beat or droi^t. 
A bhiawbloom upon the leaf^ ottdaa expaasion 
of the two oatennost and h^est petals badt> 
ward, ate uadoabted signs (ff glost health and 
rigour. 

When peas are reaped, they aip generally laid 
up in small wads, and left la tw Sdd ^ the 
haulm and pods aid dry i but dhiring tbia time 
they dwttld TO freqaeatiy turned, and niaed as 
much as possildo^fll^Bm tbe eurth, tiiat they may^ 
lie hedlow for tlm anMI to dry tMoin especially 
wfaeii aay taia to wet and beat ffunn 

dewf. In some counties they set .their peoa 
abrtmd in stacks, being pew na d c ddufttheytheiiBa 
a^irei • mueh better eolonr than when hoasad 
iaabam. 

ntittir ^nie soils on which beans are aestipKiv 
oemiViIly pnl^vated are of the stiff ot strong aa^’ 
Mnd. Thby db ndt tbrirw very well on mutm" 
diyimais.. jf ^^inehMmes on which they me 
aawn.WiiM%iMf alanadyentageoiu. TbeyaM 
latad » fii«ah broken 
tiw in bnakhv and 
'abo hi destnyW' 

darod >mn^>M||W^ 

bdiiub. ffmn it 

Wmtf WBtktmUm- 






of February to the etid Of March, acOo^og tg 
the nature of the soil; the strongest ’IwTWt 
should always be last sown. 'Ifae nsulil ^att- 
tity of faenns sown to an acre of land is about 
three busheh, though this is double the quan¬ 
tity that is necessary when the new husbandry 
is employed. 

TIic common method of sowing is after tlie 
plough, in the bottom of the furrows; btd4i this 
case the furrows should not be more than dve, 
or at most more than six inches deep. 11 the 
land be newly broken up, it is usual to plough it 
early in the autumn, and to let it lie in ridges till 
after Christmas, then to plough it in small furrows, 
and lay the ground very smooth, 'ihese two 
{doughiugs will break the ground fine enough for 
beans; and the third ploughing is for sowing 
the beans, when the furrows are to be made 
shallow. 

In planting beans according to the drill hus¬ 
bandry', tbe ground should be ffiur times ploughed 
before they aic set, in order to brook the clods, 
and reduce it to a proper state. A drill plough 
IS then to be used, to which a hopper is fixed for 
setting the beans; the drills should be made at 
three feet asunder, theapring of the hopper being 
fixed so as to scatter the beans at three inches 
distance in them. By this method less than one 
busliel of seed will plant an acre of laud. When 
the beans are up, if the ground be stirred between 
the rows with a horsc-plnugh, it will destroy all 
the young weeds; and when they are advanced 
about three or four inches high, the ground 
should be again ploughed between the rows, and 
the earth laid up to tbe beans. It a third plough¬ 
ing about five or six weeks after this be given, 
the ground will be kept clear from weeds, and the 
beaus will stalk out, and produce a much greater 
crop than in tbe common manner.' 

The sorts cultivated are iiumerous. In Kent 
tbe follawiag are chiefly known: the common 
ticks, the huge flat ticks, or May-beaus, small 
or Essex ticks, and French ticlui and of tha 
gaidm beans, the Toker, Windsor, long pod, 

r ish or lisbon, and Maaagan. Ihere are 
a few other varieties, but wbicharh'enltivated 
oaly ia unall quantities. The first is the sort 
most gener^y grown by the farmers in that 
coiiirty, and is used for fettening hogs, and as 
food for hmaes. They alu eimunonly etthe^ 
drilled, dnqi|ied by hand, or boxed, in furrows 
eighteen inehes iqjiart, firotn thTae.a^ a half to 
fiwr boshda per aero, w Febniary aad Marcb; 
and ill either cate they are nwatiy bud and 
borse-lioed twice, uid aomethnes three times, 
and fiaalfy band-weeded. The May-beuis are a 
larger sort of ticks, and somewhat emdier Hm t 
they arc smaetimes very prodnetive; bat, brag 
latgM', are in ocnseqnence not to brovy, nor to' 
vafaa^. Bometitnes fimr tokds and aomotiiaea 
four nnd a half of this fckid of beans an dropped 
in hipbaindpcr acre; but ia other respects they 
•am Janiriged in the tame my as tiro etmonon 
tiek besibh. The Essex ticks an a mndt sasallar 
fee eomnon tikk, and of a rounder 
ibijiirii lltey rqien six m right days later fee* 
'ite|fel|g.|tind, and an pfoduridve, be^ 

aecount dfferir gnriter wrigbt. ' 
'^^liriilttlfinnife ticks im 4 rtOl ICM 

sed«uteafeedjwa.endneaity 
to JateM ribe^ tMtkawira,. 
^ridMn(t.«r.ferir 
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kkili ate not very productive. Three 

buihrte per ecre of these two snaU kinds is a suf* 
Scient quantHjr to seed the land when drilled; 
which is probaUy the best method of patting them 
in the ground The Tofcer M the largest garden- 
bean, and sosaewhat of an oval diope. Several 
of thsm are met with of an uich and a half in 
length>« Hie quantity of seed is commonly about 
five and k half or six bushels to the acre. The 
beans are dropped by hand, in rows about twenty 
ioofaes apart, as soon as the land is suificiently 
dry in the spring. They should be kept perfectly 
free from weeds during the summer, and be 
pulled up by the hand in harvest. Hie produce 
is sometimes very abundant The Windsor-bean 
is rather less than the Tofcer, shorter, and ap¬ 
proaches more to a square form. It is managed 
in the same Wfy as the last kind in every respect, 
except ,a little less seed being required. 

The tong pod is only about half as large as Uie 
Toker, but a more mirly sort 'Iliey aie com¬ 
monly dropped by the hand in rows about a foot 
and a half apart; and the quantity of seed ne- 
ressary is about four bushels and a lialf to the 
acre. 

The Spanish or Lisbon is a still smaller bean, 
but which ripens about the same time. The Ma¬ 
lagan is the smallest of any of the garden beans, 
but the most early ripe, 'hiis sort is frequently 
drilled in the quantity of four bushels to an 
acre. 

When beans are ripe they are either reaped 
wiUi a hook, or mown; and after having lain 
a few days on the ground, are turned several 
times until they are dry enough to be stacked; but 
It is a better method to tie tliom in small bundles, 
and set them upright 

Beans diould lie in the mow to sweat, beforeUiey 
are threshed out; for as Uie haulm is large and 
succulent, it is very apt to give and grow moist; 
but there is no danger of the beans receiving 
damage, if stacked tolerably dry; because the 
pods will pKserveJhe beans from injury; and 
they will be 'mu<^''^ier'to thresh after they have 
sweated in thg pmw than before; and after they 
have once sweated and are dry again, they never 
give. The produce by the new husbandry would 
seem to be much greater than by the old. 

Beans form a part of the ioc^ of horses, and 
are chiefly used in mixture with bran or chaff, 
though by sqn^e the road with oats. They 
are howevef' ^iiiMpy mven to coaoh^wsos «id 
tuidi as ire'bounantly in draligbt afford 
the strongest nourishment of all kinds of train, 
and will enable horses to go through a great deal 
of heavy labour. 

The bulbs of this kind chiefly culti* 


cesnvely from March to Anguri. There Is, 
cicr, great basatd of losing by the fly tbos^ 
which are sown early in the year, when the sea¬ 
son proves dry. They should be sown upon an 
open spot of ground if possible, as they are apt 
to draw up too much, and bo very long topped, 
without having their roots grow to aqy size, in 
close situations. 

Land for turnips should be ploughed in April, 
and twyfallowed in May, that is once more 
ploughed aud twice well harrowed, to make it 
very fine: the seed should then he sown rather 
tlim. One pound is the common allowance for 
an acre. The seed should be harrowed in as 
soon as It IS sown, with a sborl-tined harrow, and 
the ground rolled with a wooden roller, iii order 
to break tiie clods and make tlie surface even. 
When Uie plants have got four or five leaves, Uiey 
muat be hoed to destroy the weeds, and cut up 
the plants where Uicy are too thick, the remain¬ 
ing ones being left about six or eigh inches 
asunder each way. The sooner tois is performedi 
when the plants have four leaves, the better they 
will thrive. In the secoisd hoeing, which Should 
hu perfoimcd about a niuntli after the first, they 
must be cut up, so as that the remaming jilants 
may stand fourteen or sixteen inches distant, 
especially if they be designed for feeding cattle. 
But where they are sown for the use of the kitchen, 
they need not be left at a greater distance Uian 
ten incheg or a foot, as large roots are not so 
much esteemed for the use of the table. 

Some farmers sow the seed in rows, with a drill- 
plough ; the rows are from three to six feet 
asunder. In Uiis way much larger crops have 
been produced than by tlic broad-cast method, 
tliough the last is mote, generally practised, and 
does very well with good hoeing. 

Turnip, when sown in drills, require to be hoed 
by hand, to separate and ofit out the plants where 
they are too neat' together in the rows, and also 
to entaqp the weeds bottrnen the plants where tJw 
plough emmot reaeh them. If this be canffully 
petftivmed, Uie ploughing of the intervals wtu 
enconrage the growth of the roots, by .sUcd^ |hi(t 
ground, and render the land tnu^ hettm- 
pored for the crop of bailey, qr qrbatever cUe is 
to be sewn the following t|{miig. This mode oi 
culture has been supposed by some to be more 
expensive than that oninmoniy practised; but 
those who have made trial qf ^0^, find U>e horse- 
faoeiait to be much the cheapest, and by far the 
best. The most advaiftaioaqt way of doing this 
is to plough betweon'liteiy {pfiqiar'raw* and some 
■itirae after^to piod^llto Mtan^Ma {ntocvale; by 
'ssvhiifoiBethodtheiddMhi tsi|J tnetfive taore benefit, 
ifroiB the ftequ«li^.{|ft)bilhly jit first only of stir- 


vabsd hre the round, purple, and green-top]^ .ring Uie graunfi, tMih'titoy'atottiddo if ail ^ in- 
turhip, the yellow turnip, the bUck-riMitod and tervais were hoed lit tfitathna; and will be in less 
the'early Dutch. danger of suffemig ftosi the eaith being thrown 

Turnips are most adapted to a light sandy «p tosthigh «NKH|to,town, while otliqrs may be 
loamy soil that is not very rich, as » a yeiy rich Jim too- bare |tf Afithi hat, when the earth has 
•oil they grow rank and are sticky. They wUr^heen throw# KM WW ride of the dnll, it may 
Irawever grow tMerabiywiril on many otiierkiadil he tunwAdwpwa doon after the next in- 

pfsoil. ...''.'itervat isfllhq^Aih as toe plough cannot be 

The general season fiiraawhig is ftwt# tjbe Ip^.-dftwmnmriliriieitMitMilatoan two or three inchra, 
(gkming of Jim# to toeMiddIv qf M «..,»rimiemalti||*fis^d should be forked to loosen too 

not advisable tojqwto^,#»ilMkUteatilhr »W'^1>«rts, mmimn way fOr toe fltees of the 
autmiim do not prove very iri^d, not.* do strilMiMitt|iti» to* MtervMsi otherwise, rf toa 

have time to apple brfora winter, tl» j|imd become so hard in WWW 

Soapi df those which are sown afti#|i|}middle ofTaHaceariWIii fw fiot stirred, as to stint toq,#*#**® 
July.gtow very,hi^, toaip This w however toe morijM^* 

.'Amfi rn'toB^eptWaa. xfiy \Wlto'dMk9#Phl-dWiy i#.iiWiitMwg land. Whea^to* fl^#d is 

liMyaM iiw^ Mi^wtoiaiiiaaBer, one ploaghng will #•*>** 
Vok IV, M 
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fiL'ient, »fter the turnips are eaten o£f, Cor the 
sowing of barley or any other crop. 

'rvn«dn« have also been sowed between anils of 

not been gcnerallv foHowen. 

In the growth of turnips as indeed in all escu¬ 
lents there IS .a certain period, when they arc in the 
greatest perfection, and most nourishing state 
for cattle. Those who have occasion to pnrehasu 
them, obserie that an acre of turnips before 
Christmas will fatten as many sheep ns an acre 
and a half of the same turnips after that time. 

It IS a custom with some farmers to draw up 
their turnips late in autumn, and lay them up in 
store against winter, by which means thev are 
always ready. It is however very difficult, if uot 
impracticable, to preserve them i^rom very severe 
frosts, unless they have been drawn pn'vious to 
such frost. This would not answer the fanner’s 
purpose, as the trouble and expeiice of bousing 
or stacking them would far exceed the advantage, 
even in a hard season, and in mild winters would 
be entirely thrown away. To preserve them for 
late spring'feed however is a task of the greatest 
difficulty. Various methods' have been tried; 
and among the rest, that of drawing and burying 
them in sand. but this has not answered, on ac¬ 
count of th>‘ juicy quality of the turnip and tbe 
hot nature of the sand which quickly pruaii.ites 
tbe germination t after the tcrnimatiuii of which 
they speedily putrefy, and become quite unlit for 
food. 

Probably the best mode of preserving them is 
to stack them up in dry straw; a load of which 
is sufficient to preserve forty tons of turnips. 
The metliod is this after drawing rhe turnips in 
February, cut off the tops and tap-roots, and let 
them he a few days in the field, as no weather 
Will at that time hurt them. Then, on a layer of 
straw next the giound place a layer of tnniips two 
feet thick; and afterwards another layer of straw, 
and so on alternately, till the heap be brottght to 
a point. Care IS to be taken that the edges of tlie 
layers of straw be turned up, to prevent the tor* 
mpi from rolling out j and the top k to be well 
covered with long Straw, as a thateh. In this 
way as the ftraw> imbibes the moisture exhaled 
from the roots, all germination is prevented, and 
the turnips are nearly as good in May as when 
first drown from the field. Old hanlm or stubble 
will answer the purpose when straw is not easy to 
be had. 

However, in order to prevent this trouble and 
expence, the method used by ffic btorfolk farmers 
may peihajps be advant^eously followed $ Which 
u, to oonimue towing turnips to the latter end of 
August; by which means their late crops retnaiit 
good in the field till the latter end of April, and 
often till the middle of But in whatever 
way accomplished, the advantages of having 
turtles good till ffie spring-feed is generally 
ready, are extremely obvtoua and ii^rtant 
The principal use of turnips is in foedli^eatrie 
in the winter and spring, when there is a want 

ipis few their pasture. Oxen and hogs are 
MOdeaUirly Ihnd of this food, Iwhich is very fet- 
tefiifig.to themj and when g^en to oowa their 
is mttldymWeBsed by it. Sheep a^ oat.it 
readi»;^«li^ apre hpon it, whan they hwfddmm 
useiffUfiltm hut they do uM refiffi ttwferil it 
hes w^tiiarij^kred theta tin theyateg^win ydi 
hewlirer, ifJrJlB^ fiistlng two or tferee days, moitt 
of ffieto tiw-lo 'lt$ when they have oncO' 
tnsffiA It, they hp^e very fond of, and feed 
' i 


kindly upon it. In sotde pUcos, farmers feed! 
their lambs with turnips till the middle of April, 
when they begin to seed. This is done to pre¬ 
serve tlicir clover, sainfoin, Incern, &c. The 
■sswiw V vK vfc.ftc.q at random 

into a large field of turnips is very rmptoytei-, 
for they will spoil more in a fortnight tlian would 
keep them the whole winter. 

Tlie/iafa-trtyn, or Sweedish turnip, thrives well 
III many parts. It is the hardiest of all the kinds, 
but less pioductivc than many. It grows best iii 
the north, and is chiefly of use in standing the 
frost witli littlo or no injury. 

Itcsides frost, turnips derive much injury from 
the tty, and from caterpillars. For the first Mr. 
Kent recuintnrnd'. ploughing tbe land till it is 
very line, and filling it full of muck. Ducks 
however cat them voraciously, as poultry in 
general do tliecaterpillais; and hence these should 
be fn-ely turned into the field m the morning. 

Putatorg. The soil in which these thnve best, 
IS a light sandy loam, neither too dry nor over 
moist, but brought to .1 fine tilth, and plouglied 
very deep, for the dec'|)pr the cartli is loosened, 
the liner and laigei the bulbs will grow, four 
eyes of the cluktcr sort ot potatoes being planted 
by All, Townley on lour different kinds of sod, 
produced as follows. In 

1. \ strong ri( li loam, 341b. 

light rich loam, till 

3. A good gravel, 19 

4. A sandy soil, 15 

It seems therefore well asccitained, that dry 
soils are to be preferred for potatoes : though an 
old sward or fresh lay is preferred in many placet^ 
as a preparation, and is sa’d frequently to pro¬ 
duce large crops w ithout any manure being ap¬ 
plied. In Suffolk, an old iajmr produced 400 
bushels without manure: and m Cheshire, old 
grass dug, fiOO bushels per acre. Tbe culture of 
potatoes is also highly advantageous for improv¬ 
ing waste and messy soiTs; and large crops are 
frequently produced on those kinds of land, 
particularly tbe latter, when made dry by drain¬ 
ing. 

No vegetables seem to derive so much benefit 
froin rich_ ammoniacal manure as potatoes. 
Various kinds have, in consequence, been em¬ 
ployed: wood-ashes, powdered bones, soot, lime, 
coal-ashes, common dung, and night-soiL Of 
these the two last have uniformly answered best, 
as will evidently ajqicarfrom tlic following table 
published by Mr. Young, as the result of ms own 
observations, which upon comparison we find not 
essentially to differ from the best tables of other 
agriculturists: 

BmU. Seeoitd Year. 
No. 1. Ko manure, produced ISO per acre 140 
S. Night soil 10 wag. loads 600 640 


3. Ditto 

4. Ditto 

5. Bones 

6. Ditto 

7. Ditto 


6 ditto 

2 ditto 
10 ditto 

6 ditto 

3 ditto 


650 

500 

650 

640 

560 


480 

480 

300 

480 

140 


500 

300 

640 

560 

340 

SOO 

160 

840 


8. Hog dung 60 one- 
horse cart loads 

9, Ditto 30 ditto 

^0. Yard Igs/,,... 

wtwnpoit 

lU Ditto 130 ditto 480 300 

lib D^ 30 ditto 140 140 

ilhe4lifibre«t sorts iff potatoes planted, are al- 
hsimilfierable. For oattle ^ kinds dhiefly 
ohlUvated are ^ ox nolZe and tbe ebuter. Hie 
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eW leitan' rei is peculiarly good io spring 
' wAen others have lost their flavour, and is seldom 
afl'ected by the curl. In Yorkshire the sorU 
chiefly cultivated are the ox noblef ehanqiion, and 
Surinam but especially the kidney, which is also 
principally grown in the Isle of Man. It is how¬ 
ever less prolific than many, and does not keep 
well. 

The white and apple sorts are better than most 
others for the first part of the season ; the pink 
eyes and copperplates are hard}', strong, and ad¬ 
mit of coarse management; the blacks a late 
sort, also keep well till August, or thereabouts. 

On comparing the cluster. Red-nosed kidney, 
and golden tags, Mr. Young found the produce 
per acre, under the same management in (lie dull 
inetliod, to be as follows: 

Cluster 360 bushels 

Kidney 144 -r*. 

Tag- 207 

Mr. Hitgsal observes, that the kinds of potatoc, 
wliich he has found most useful for family con- 
Mimi>tion, aie the apple and the white kidnev', 
which are cultivated with great success in the 
(.‘ountics of Wexford and Wicklow, in Ireland. 


clean until the potatoes are fit to be taken up; 
which will be soon after the jfirst frost in the 
autunm has killed the haulm. 

7%e Curl, lliis is a disease to which potatoes 
are excessively subject, but the cause ^ which 
has never becu fully explained. It is of more 
coiisequeuce, however, to know the means of 
pi eventing it; and this is by continually chang¬ 
ing the soil or the sort, and thus by never setting 
from the same potatoes two years successively: 
by obtaining annually si'cds raised at some dis- 
tiiicc from the ground aiiout to be planted, and 
from a soil of a diflerent kind. 

Prnterving Potatoes. Having lain after they are 
gathered upon a barn floor, or under luv cr, a sui- 
iicieiit time to dry on the smtace, thev are to be 
deposited m the earth to secure them from rain 
or frost; to eitlicr of wliicli if niucli exposed, they 
will soon rot and become unfit fur any [lurpose. 
Ill order to make Uicse storciiouscs ot safety, abole 
IS to be dug in the earth; wliosc whole extent is 
to be an equal doptli, and tiio diuicusions of wluch 
are to be regulated by tlie quantity of potatoes 
to be drjMisited. The store is to be laid in this 
hole prepared for its reception; and when the 


These sorts pioduce great returns, arc fiim and 
mealy, pleasant to the palate, and do not acquire 
that disagn‘cable taste at the approach of sum¬ 
mer, to which (paiiy other sorts aie subject: and 
the royal, or Cumberland early, is of a large si/i, 
very piolific, of an excellent flavour, and ripens 
early enough to admit of the ground being em¬ 
ployed cither in raising another crop of the same 
potatoes, or a crop of white peas, turnips, 
cabbages, titc. These circumstances render it very 
V aluable; but what gives it a decided preference 
is, that it is ready at a time wlien the price of 
gram and other necessaries is at the highest, 
which IS between the old and the new crops. 

It IS generally recommended, that in the spring, 
just before the last ploughing, a good quantity 
of rotten dung should be spread on the ground in¬ 
tended for potatoes, and that this should be 
ploughed in early in March, if the season be 
mild i otherwise it Jiad better be deferred until 
the middle or latter end of that month: for, if a 
hard frost should come on soon after the roots are 
planted, tliey may be greatly injured, if not de¬ 
stroyed thereby; but if they can be planted in 
the spring, wiUiout that danger, it is so much the 
better. 'I'he last ploughing should lay the ground 
even, and then fiirrows should be drawn three 
feet asunder, and seven or eight inches dee]!. The 
roots should be laid at the bottom of these furrows, 
about a foot asunder, and then be covered in with 
earth. 

The rows of potatoes are placed at throe feet 
distance, m oraer to introduce tlie hoe-plough 
between them, as it greatly improves their roots t 
for by twice stirring and breaking of the ground 
between these plants, not only weeds win be de¬ 
stroyed, but the soil will be so loosened, that 
evgry shower of min will pcMtrate to the roots, 
and quicken their growth. These operations 
should be performed early in the season, before 
the stems or branches pf flie ptanu begin to fidl. 
and spread upon the ground { as it cannot be 
done uterwards withoutf hurting the shoots. But 
as the horse-hoe caB only go brtsnNnthe rews, it 
wiQ be necessary to make us« of a to 

the ground, and destroy the woods n>»St 

fbetween the plants. If this is in dry 

uegtber, imnmdiately aftereadiof^etilto'horse- 
iitteiois, it wiQ he si^ient to kfltp the ftoimi 


flist made liulluw of this receptacle is filled to tJie 
bum, sods arc to be dug from the sides of it, 
and placed firm in their situation round the edge 
of the hole: this will form a second cavity to be 
filled ; and as you thus advance m height above 
the level uf the surface of the ground, straw is 
to be placed on the sides betwixt the earth and 
the potatoes; thus you are to proceed, gradually 
diminishing the oircumfercnce of your heap, until 
It ends in a point, in form resembling a rick of 
corn. The earth which covers this must be of a 
considerable thickness, and is to be beaten firmly 
tojrother with a spade^ so that no crevices may be 
left through which ram, snow or frost can pene¬ 
trate. On the summit of this heap it is common 
to pbtee tme large ^reen sod. As it will take a 
coosiilerable -quantify df earth to cover tliis de¬ 
posit# so as to secure its oeutonts from loqg and 
intense ftost, the sutniunding surface of the 
ground being dug up for this use, will be very 
conveniently lower tlum the bottom of the hole, 
and thus prevent water from settling in that part; 
as in such case it might run. in among and iiyure 
the potatoes. If, dunng tlje wiiitor, frost of un¬ 
usual severity and continuance sbeuld happen, it 
will be proper to cover the potatoe-hole with some 
strawy dung, in order more effectually to secure 
its contents. 

Of all the methods of preparing this root for 
food boiling it the moft cemqtoa ; and though 
instruction on this head d»y hy many persons be 
deemed superfluous, theapmanmee and flavour 
of the potatoo very touch depend upon skill and 
care in this part of cecifag^, On this subject the 
following direcrioni Sira|^toi hjr Mr, Kirkpatrick; 
never pare tiie pototoe Uke an iqqple, but scrape 
off the outer sKhk'irifh a.knifo—do not let them 
hoil hastily, hardly 1 mU at all, but simmer; 
vthea toey begin. to>.a«ltin watch them attcntiv ely, 
feri them w«p|iAfig)ri(, ,ajid as soon as they are 
easily perfocatod itomediately pour off the water; 
dito« some saK tqpMi them, set them again over 
tiMi fire in |ll$|r,Mine vessel# until every particle 
eff ^nmaini^/ydstord is exhhnsted, and bring 


than as hot, 
tiMKi 



“ In to the tttoia. 

Mil most proper for the cul- 
J toot h a sandy loam; but 
oa many other kinds of 
and nwUow by p««r pltoifh-. 
H 9 
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ing a*#^}iw«)iwing. The»e arf sown after tuiiuipii, 
bariej, an<} peas set upon a rye- 
gnut toy: tlie crop upon the flint it generaily the 
atott proauctivc. In the first place fend dff the 
tamipl by the beginning of February, and then 
lay the land up on small balks or furrows, in 
which Mate it should remain until Uie second 
week in March, when it is to be harrowed down, 
double-furrowed to tlie depth of about twelve 
indies, and tlie seed sown thereon, at the rate of 
four pounds and a half to the acre. As soon as 
the plants appear distinctly, set them out with a 
small hoc, at tiie distance of six inches from each 
other; they are afterwards to be hoed twi<*c more 
at different .times, according as the crop seems to 
require it; and it is not unusual to hanow them 
between the hocings, whieh docs no injurv to the 
root, and frequently saves the expcnce of a thud 
hoeing. 

When carrots are intended to be sown after 
peas, plough the stubble as soon as the luirvest is 
over, in order that the laud may clear itself of 
■weeds; in December let it be laid up m small 
balks to receive the benefit of *he frosts; in Fe¬ 
bruary harrow it down, did manure it at the 
late of fifteen loads per acre, the manure is to 
be ploughed in to the d^tb of about four inches, 
and in the middle of March the land is to be 
double-furrowed, and the seed sown. By pursu¬ 
ing this method, ilie manure lies in the centre of 
the soil, and not only affords nourishment and 
support to the carrot in its perpendicular pro¬ 
gress, but renders it easy to be turned up by a 
■ingle ploughing, and greatly promotes the 
growth of the succeeding crop of barley. 

When the crop of carrots is very clean, one 
hoeing may be sufficient; but n^ierc the weeds 
are strong it is necessary to hoe them a second 
time; but about ten da 3 rB or a fortnight after tJie 
first hoeing, they should be harrowed: tins will 
displace the weeds, and prevent their growing 
again, which many of them will otherwise pro¬ 
bably do, especially if it be showery weather: 
the harrowing does not hurt the carrot plants, 
but, on the contrary, does them service, by bring¬ 
ing firesh earth to as well as by destroying 
the weeds. About three weeks after harrowing, 
in case h has not perfectly Cleared the ground of 
weeds, or in case newwee^ spring up, many hoe 
the carrats a second time; and after thii^ if tiiere 
still remain any weeds, which will be the case if 
much rain fttli during the time of the second hoe¬ 
ing, a second harrowing is bestowed, Pat wfaere 
the weather has been favourable^ and those em¬ 
ployed in hoeing have done their duty, ftie car¬ 
rots once hoed and harrowed ore as clean at 
those on which two hoeings and as nuuiyhar- 
rowiagkhave been pthcdsed. 

Cmtots are a vervusefti] and nutritive food 
ftvmbst cattle. At me lowest calcutatioa, from 
CW own trlats, thew eaceed tuthips hi value one- 
thitd, at to nf shed, but an Ihr tape- 

if^r m trhait anUMI llftmi aMveuMnea. Por the 
■u^, he a mfottitute »f 

con mr hu IMiimi. M; fcHit nr those not nsad ta 

for 


I'nrinTsh^ 



not unusual for some ftsimers to let tiiem con* 
tinue in ttie groundnntil tliey aW wanted, which 
is less expensive; ^nd the wcaftier tnuSt be ex¬ 
tremely severe to Injure the crown of the root, 
which is more hardy than either a turnip or po- 
tatoe. When they arc pulled up, care must be 
taken of the tops, whieh are equally good With 
the roots for cows, sheep, and hogs. 

/•.irsncp*. These roots require a rich, mellotr, 
and 'leep soil, in order that they may have full 
room to thicken and run downward. Tlie seeds 
of these plants should be sown in February or 
March, either alone or with canots, especially 
if it be intended to draw these last very young ; 
because parsneps seldom spiead much before toe 
latter end of summer, by which time the carrots 
will, in tills case, lie gone. 

It IS necessary that tlic young parsneps be 
heed and weeded, or, if they be sown in rows, 
that the I'tuiiiid bi-twcen the rows be dug three 
or four times in the spring, or whenever weeds 
apiiear. 

When the Icai es of this plant begin to decay, 
the roots may be dug up for use: but they arc 
hcklom well hasted before that tune; nor arc 
they good late iq the spring, after they have 
shot out again. In onlcr to preserve them for 
spnng use, they should be dug up in the begin¬ 
ning of February, and buried in sand in a dry 
X>lacc, wliere they will keep good until the middle 
of April, or even to a later period. 

Cabbages. These grow extremely well on any 
loamy soil which is in good heart and made suf¬ 
ficiently fine. For thw last purpose the land 
should be thrown up in tlie autumn, that it may 
enjoy all the advantages of a winter and summer 
fallow; and as these plants extract their nourish¬ 
ment from a considerable depth, as well as from 
tlie surface of the soil, it will also be necessayy 
that it should be double trenched during the time 
of fallowing. Immediately after harvest, it is to 
be turned up, and the workman is to go a.s deep 
oa he can with his plough: another plough is to 
follow immediately in the same furrow with a 
higher earth-board, which will cast the mould 
over, and bury the stubble, if not deatfoyed 
before by some other method. Tn Uiis muiuer 
tee field will, as it were, be turned upsido down, 
double spitted more than a foot deep, and the 
stubble be sooner rotted. The harrows must 
then make the ground as fine as the season will 
admit. After this, when the weather will allow, 
double trench the land, and lay it up itU the 
spring in shaip ridges. By these means the 
^und is rendered extremely mrihw, but the 
process is probably too expensive for general 
imctice. the land being thus properly pre¬ 
pared, the plants are generally set ito rows at 
the distance of about two feet and a half, or 
three feet, and two feet asunder. 

Mr- Boys observes, that the tillage aettesnry 
for cabbage in Kent, is to plough the land in the 
whiter six or seven inches deep, and to eteas 
pfough it in teesprit^in a dry season; und thsai, 
alter manuring With a good eoyering of rotten 
dhag, before planting in June, to ploteiti it 
spUn, httnhig over « ftnhrcw ten inches nMo; 
sl^’tfaeh, by plshting every third ferrow, the 
Will ktand two foet and a half 
” “ii’ fie sdrt for cattle or sheep fa tee largo 
1 , W^h m good Ismd whl giww *0 in 
-i*e. ThenadifoouMImiitenS®^ 
nriiiieh wwHi 'tewUlt dr’Hjth* 
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(Qlk where the plant* may remain till a showery use by Octoberi apii W»y he used till they 
season in June, when they shetild be transplanted to sprout in the twits'**'•rhloh time the ydii^ 
with small irbn trowels, in the^following method: shooU arc very deitChld f»ting. In preparing 

_^'Phe plants being ready drawn from the seed- for the table, the rind, Which is very tough and 

bed, a woman attend* in the field to dip the fibrous, must be eutirbly taken off, and the bulb 
roots of the plants in fine mould and water, beat cut into small pieces, and treated ns turnips: 
together to the consistence of batter ; two others they will require to be boiled at lehst two, and 
then carry them in handfuls and strew tliem iu sometimes tliiee hours, before they will be suf- 
small lumps along the furrows ready for the ficiently tender. 

planters; seven men will keep these three women These plants possess some advantages over the 
fully employed - tln-y thrust their trowels with common turnip. Tliey have a strong power of 
their ri^t hand itito the land, in a diagonal di- resisting putrefaction, and ot course endure tiie 
reetkm, with the pouit towards them; and then, frost and wet, but pattioularly the latter, better 
by pulling the handle of the tiowel a little to- than most plants. Tlifj' arc much more nutri- 
wards them, the earth is lifted so as to leave a tivc than the common turnip; and being of a 
space to put in the plant with tlie left hand ; the closer texture, and less watery, contain more 
trowel IS immediately drawn out, and the cartli food in a given space. By standing up above 
pressed close to the root of the plant with the the ground on a foot-stalk, they arc more readily 
handle The land being ploughed straight, and come at, when the ground is covered with snow, 
left unhairowcd, there is no occasion for lines If the ground be in good proof, and they he in¬ 
to direct the planter. By rolling the siiifacc, tended for spring feed, it will he time enough to 
after the plants are in, the work is iitiislu-d. In plant them out the beginning, or even the middle 
July sold August the crop must be kept clean by of July; which will give the farmer a long sum- 
horse and haud-hoeing. nier to clean his ground. They may be reserved 

Mr. Baker, w ho has made many experiments almost as late in the spring as you please: for 
on different kinds of cabbages, and detailed them the biilhs will be found nearly as firm and sweet, 
in the Transactions of the Dublin Society, dis- after the seed has been cut, as before. Their 
tinguishcs them into smnnicr and winter sorts, leaves, not being bittei like those of the turnip. 
The summer cabbages are those raised iioni seed are more readily eaten by cattle, 
sown m MUrCh, and the winter those iVom seed Bape, Cole, or Navew. This is also a species 
sown in August. The drum-head, or great of cabbage, being the Branwa Napttt, of the 
Scotch cabbage, i« piobably the most productive sexual system. The plant is Cultivated both for 
and haidy of any of the winter sorts. its seed and for the feeding of cattle. Bape wilt 

It IS now fully proved by experienne, that grow well on almost any soil, but succeeds best 
cabbages arc not only very agreeable foiid for on those that ore deep, with a clayey bottom, 
cattle and sheep, hut that they are also very and on which manuring and deep ploughing have 
nourishing to tliera. Cows fed upon cabbages been practised. 

give a great deal of milk, but the butter made In Bssex they generally plough up the fallow 
from It has been objected to. It is now however early in the spring, and let it lie till the latter 
known, tliat the bad taste of butter, when cows end of March; they then plough it again, after 
feed upon cabbages, is owing to their eating tbo which they harrow it down, and lay on a coat of 
decayed leaves : for when these decayed leaves manure. After this is spread, they cross-plough 
are taken off, and only the sound cabbages given it again in Ifay, and get it in fine tilth by the 
to Uie cows, Uie milk and butter arc perfectly end of June or tiicreabouts. in ploughing for 
aweet, and of a iicli taste. The quantity of food the sowing of rape, the plough shoutd go north 
cabbages pioduce is vciy gieat; being from and south, if the field will admit of it; as in that 
"twenty or thirty to fifty ton and upwardt per case the land when sown will lie ftiU foced to the 
acre: some of them continue sound through the sun. About the first of Jnly, or the first rain 
winter, and even during tlic months of March, after that time, they sow tfap seed in the propor- 
April, and May ; which renders them pecnliarly tion of about half a peck to an acre. It is seat- 
valuable; fur in these last months the winter tered with tlirer fiflfters bnindcast, and the land 
provision for cattle is mostly spent, and tte lightly harrowed and rolled. In ^pteraber they 
grass 1 $ seldom advanced so far as to supply hoe it in the same manner sa turnips, setting the 
them. plante out at about,n foot distance, and clear 

TVrn^ Cabbage. The mode of culture of tins out the weeds. ITii* hoeing it done at the ex- 
plant is pretty similar to that of the common pense of about tiiree shiiUiigs an acre, renders 
cabbage; but the earlier the seed is sown in the tlie plants much strongw than they otherwise 
spring, and consequently the earlier the plants would be, and makes thm produce more seed, 
are put out the better, especially in poor ground. If any ps^ of the field miss, they fill it up with 
In strong land, ancf a favourable season, a good plants from the ^tWO te s B pari* in tiie latter end of 
crop may be procured by sowing the firet or October, or begipntiig of November, which an- 
second week in May. If sown ever so early, *»«* muck twnsphmting them in 

they never run to seed the first summer, unless January! tits ^tt*r case, should a sharp 

hero and there one which has deviated from its frost sttMeodi, tiipy be mindly killed from ' 
sort. In good ground Qie rows may be from not bek^tfOdtedi o^rvisetbe severest frost m 
three to five feet asunder, md the plants not this cliaiitndow not kart them, 
leas tiian three feet in % rows. Great care In the tipe of sowing rape bread- 

must he taken not to plant them too deep; awi^ CMt ia .^* pfitea ri»d of May or beginm^ of 
when hoed, not to draw tip mouM too hmh^' hr Jdhds xWlppd, previous to sowing, being twice 
their stalks. Strict attenti^ rimst 'lliOhopk^' 'ploa|miiiiMtt>ril pulverised. About two poiuda 
in sotecting the hulks for wfifok rimOicut for every acre, which 

sJ^y* be the cleanest *1mii^||l..'aa|t npon the ground as eqiaaUy as 

^ i^se are very apt topbMigMP<W|(«»tho plant* «>®® W. V 
to'nwNtWthirii p||rjof hanrows are *o»«tipto 
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lettgth-«Rj( and cro8t>-ways over the land: this 
thins them equally; and when the plants thus 
pulled up are withered, the ground is rolled, and 
a few days after the plants are set out with a hoe, 
at the distance of 10 or 18 inches. 

In gome parts of the north of England, the 
farmers pare and burn pasture lands, and sow 
them with rape after one ploughing, and by this 
means bare a good crop, 

2. Of grassc!, piuperly, and improperly so 
called; lletiip; Flax, and Hops. 

Paorea GRASbEs. 

If wc examine onr meadows, pastures, and 
downs, wc shall find all of them except those 
which have of late years been sown with ray- 
grass and clover, full of an indiscrimiiiate mix¬ 
ture of plants, some of which afford good, others 
bad food for cattle; some rich crops, others 
sca^ly any crops at all, Mr, T. White, had the 
curiosity to investigate wiUi some accuracy the 
various plants that arc found in a state of nature 
on several of our commons m Hampshire and 
Sussex; and in various pieces of turf, each not 
more than six inches in diamctrr and ctiosen 
indiscriminately, he found according to Mr, 
Curtis, sometimes three distinct genera of grass, 
sometimes five, sometimes eight, and sometimes 
not less than fuuitccn. In tin* proverbially pro¬ 
ductive meadows near Salisbury, Wilts, the chief 
genera are tlic rotiyh-ttaUted mcadovc-graia, (Poa 
Eivialis) and the marsh bent-yrass, (Agrostis 
palustris); but as various concomitant circum¬ 
stances contribute to the fertily of these mea¬ 
dows, it would perhaps be unfair to other natit e 


3. Alopecurns Frotetisis. Meadow Fox-taK 
grass, 8ee ttic article AtopKcttRus. 

20. Poa PratciisU SmooUi*staike dineadow grass 
Sec Poa. 

20. Poa Trivialis. Rough-stalked meadow- 
grass. See Poa. 

12. Fcstiu a Pratensis. Meadow Fescue-graw- 
See Ffsti'Ca. 

!). Cynnstirits Cnstatus. Hog’s tail crested 
rrass. See ('vMosi'Rirs. 

Of these six grasses it appears by accurate and 
repeated obsci ^ ation. 

1. That meadow Fox-tail, and RoHyhstalked 
meadoa grass, arc fittest for moist land 

2. That Mvadow Fesrue, or swect-snaitrd Ver- 
val IS fittest for land eitticr moist or moderately 
dry. 

!J. That Smootk-stalhed meadom-yrass, and 
Crested Doy's-tail arc fittest for dry pasturegp 

In the more Southern parts of tins kingdom, 
observes Mr. Curtis, who has studied tlic nature 
of grasses more accuratiiy than any botanist 
whatever, we may in xam expect to cloth dry 
soils with the constant verdure of grasses- they 
will not stand the draught of hot parching sum> 
iners. In such oasonsit is only plants which 
send down mots fo a great depth that can be 
expected to look green or be productive, as 
Lotus eomiculatus, Medi<'ago falcata, &.e. of 
the abov c six the following is the order of their 
flowering. » 

1. Swi«<-t-scentcd Vernal, 

2. Meadow Fox-tail. 

3. Mnnioth-stalkud Meadow, 


grasses, to regard these as intrinsically the most 
productive of any. 

The proper grosses indigenous to-our own coun¬ 
try are the following, each of which has several 
distinct species, besides varieties r and some of 
them not less than seventeen or eighteen spe¬ 
cies, 

1. Agrostis. Itent-grass, eleven species. 

2. Aira. Hair-grass, seven species. 

3. Alopccorus Fox-tail-grass, five species. 

4. Authoxanthum. Vernal or spring-grass oqe 
species only; odoratum, swcet-srcnted. 

5. Anmdo. Reed-grass, four species, 

fi. Arena. Oat-grass, six species. 

7. Rriza. Quaking-grass, two species, 

8. Bromus. Broroe-gras^ twelve species. 

9. Cynosurns. Dog’s-tail-grass, three species, 

10. Dactylis. Cock*s-foot-grass, two species. 

11. Elymus. Lyme-grass, tliree species. 

12. Fcstuca. Fescue-grass, eighteen species. 

13. Hordeum. Barley-grass, four species. 

14. Hoicns. Soft-grass, two species. 

15. Lolmm. Darael-grass, three species. 

16. Melica. Melic-grass, three species. 

17. Miliiim. Millet-grass, two species, 

18. Nardus. Mat grass, one species. 

19. Panicnin. Panic-grass, five species. 

SO. Poa. Meadow-grass, seventeen spee.ies. 

31. Phleum. Cat’s-lail-grast, five weeies. 

99. Pbalaris. Canaty-grass, three species. 

93. Rothoellia. Hard-grass, one species. 

94. Stipa^ Feather-grass, one species. 

83. Tritiimm. Whpat-gran, two tpecies. 

'Mtheae afford more or l^m nutriment: but 

the ndlotrliq^ are those which oftird (t in the 
greatest i^nafillty. and aie hence ekiftfiV 
vattd, or wllewtMefly worth cnttiv nHwtf. - 




w For the i^auid &M0. 

tff orwhkhderi^iiMXAi.TaoM. ^ 


4. Rough-stalked Meadow, 

6. Meadow F«-scuc. 

6. Crested Dog’s-tuil. 

We could easily add many more gr.is$c8 to this 
list, and those, too, which perhaps might be 
highly descriiiig of it: but we have our doubts 
whether, by rcouinroending more, we might not 
increase the difficulty of multiplying grass-seeds 
without any adequate advantage. 

Wc shall, however, just take the liberty of 
making a few practical remarks on such others 
of the English grasses, as from long cultiva¬ 
tion and obseivatiou, appear to us deserving of 
particular nodee. 

Agrostis capillaris. Fine Bent-grass. A very 
common grass on all dry heaths, lu p.vstnres, 
and by road sides, distinguished by its v cry fine¬ 
ly divaricated panicle. A piincipul, and to 
us an insuperable objection to this tnbe of plants, 
is the lateness of their flowering, scarcely any 
of them coming into bloom till July; if any 
of them deserve culture, it is this species, as it 
it one of the earliest, and has fine and p^uc- 
ti VC foliage. 

This IS the grass which, jn many parU of five 
kingdom, forms the turf of our extensive pas¬ 
tures, downs, and sheep walks; we have fre¬ 
quently observed whole , acres covered nearly 
with it alone. For grass plats and lawns, it 
aeems likely to be the best of all our English 
species, being of ready growth, bearing ^ 
scythe well, producing fine foliage, and resisting 
drought better than most; the foliage of Agrostis 
fuicularis is still finer, and would probably 
weened better, for the same putposes, in mojst 
■mis. 

ptOu^irw. Marsh Bent-graw. An 
.dm Agtoiftis capillaris is very common in dry 
,pki^ims< this aboandi in wht pieadowa and 
^andkes, where it ftequently grows to n great 
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^ight j itg foliage, like tliat of the other, ik fine, 
hat it 18 liable to the lame objection of latenen of 
fiowenng. 

,lira o^tira, Water Hair-graw. Hhs, in point 
of Bweetueas, is euperior to all our other British 
grasses, and equal to any foreign one we are 
acquainted with, but not cultivatahk, as it is 
'entirely an aquatic. 

AlopvcnrM ffenveulatvit, Flotc Fox tail giass. 
Like the Festuca fluitans, agicoable to cattle, 
and prodnctii e, but aflccts situations too wet, in 
our opinion, for meadows. 

dk’rtia elatior, Tali Oat-grass. Is more fre¬ 
quently found on the confines of meadows, in 
hedge rows, and hedges, than in meadows tbem- 
selves, in which, however, it is sometimes found 
abundantly; it is early, very productive, and 
pioduecs a very plentiful aftermath ; lu excel¬ 
lence It eomes near to the .Alopccurns pratensis, 
for which it may prove no ba(i,^bstitute. Is 
cultivated abroad, vid. Annals of Agrienit. \, 
XU. p. 441. There is a variety of it with knobby 
roots, a troublesome weed in com fields m some 
parts of the kin;',doui. 

/tiviM /fove-cfiis. Yellow Oat-grnss, affects 
dry soiU, is rather early, and tolerably produc¬ 
tive ; bids fair to make good sheep pasture, 
di'cim pi('.esefn<, Itough Oat-grass. Is tolera- 
tlv c'l'v, hardy, productive, and of good ver¬ 
dure, butjts foliage's uncommonly bitter. 

Bnz 1 mfdfi, (.’ominon Quaking-grass, affects 
chalky soils, hut is not confined to themj is 
moderat,.lv ptuduetive, and likely to form good 
sheep pasture. 

Brmmu mnifts. Soft Broiue-grass. What shall 

say of this grass’ concerning which such 
warious opinions are entertained j a gross which 
prtdoimiiate!, in most of our meadows about 
London, in the spring, and which, if it were 
cut on Its first coming into ear, would form ttie 
principal crop, and might, probably, make no 
bad hay ; but, as, at this period, the genei^J 
herbage is not considered as sufficiently forward, 
it IS suffiued to ripen, and shed jt> seeds, bdbxe 
the meadow oi pasture is mown, and thus i« lost, 
or b««omi.s of little value j in such meadows and 
pastures it is yearly renewed by tts s^, for it 
IS an undoubted annual. As an early gram, it 
tniglii probably be cultivated to advantage, in 
the manner of rye; at present we oaunot but 
consider it as a weed, usurping* the place, and 
bmdenng the growth, of better herbage. 

Br<mm frectvs, Tpright Brome gram, grows 
wild III chalky pastures, to which, as far as we 
have observed, it is altogether confin^ and 
constitutes a considerable part of tte grauy 
herbage'; we have been induced to think less 
favourably of it, from seeing it grow wOd, than 
when cultivated in a garden; it is, howenr, 
deserving of trial, especially as it is early, 
Cynomms carkletu. Blue Di^’s tail grass, 
Mrtimt of all the BriUsh grasses, fioweting a 
fortnight sooner than the sweet scented Vemat, 
grows naturtdly on the tops of the highest lime¬ 
stone rocks in the Norths parts of Great Bri- 
wu; not very productive, especially as a grass 
for sheem beam the drought of summer renarka- 
bly well. 

Dactylis ghmemtiu, Rough Cock’s foot grass, 
a rough coarse grass, but extrmwly har^wd 
pr^ttctive, common in orebs^ an^uMsdoini, 
and rather early. , ., , ^ 

owns. Sheeps ^tona ftass. 

obematjqn? made eta tfili giwi, ^titers it. ^ 


grown wild, and from cultivating it in a moist 
soil, the reverse of its natural one, we are in" 
duced to think difierently of it from most writers. 
Liniiuus, if we are not mistaken, was the first 
wfao cousidered it in a favourable point of view; 
in his Flora Suecica, he thus speaks of it: This 
grsss IS a principal food of sheep, who have no 
relish for sueU hills and heaths as arc without it; 
hence he ealU it ovina. Gmelin FI, Sibir. .lays, 
“ That tlie I'artars choose to fix during the 
summer in Uiase place; where there is the greatest 
plenty of this grass, because it afiTords a most 
wholesome nourisluneut to all kinds of cattle, but 
chiefly sheep.” 

It IS possible, that, in the more derated parts 
of Northern Europe, this grass nuy differ some¬ 
what in lU appearance .and produce, from what 
It dues with us. m the ens irons ot London it 
grows spontaneously, on dry elevated heaths and 
commons; in such situations its produce is ex¬ 
tremely trifling. Its foliage hard and wiry, and 
its appearance, in diy summers, unpleasantly 
browns In a neh moist soil the foliage retains 
Its verdure, and becomes much longer, but still, 
being in its nature a smalt plant, it cannot be 
)>roduetive»cunsequent]y has no pretensions to 
he considered as fit for a hay grass ; it is, in fact, 
to the Alupeeurus pratensis, what the Daisy is to 
the Ciehormni Intybus. In the cultivation of 
plants It IS well to bear the old maxim in mmd, 
nature will prevail. If we force a plant on a soil 
or situation foreign to that in which it is constant¬ 
ly found, we deceive ourselves j were the Festuca 
ovina to he sown in a rich moist soil, Uie grasses, 
and other plants, natural to such a soil and 
situation, would quickly overpower it, and, in 
tlie space of a year or two, scarcely a hlado of it 
wmdd be disceniable: or were w« for the sake of 
cur sheep (taking it for granted tliat they .arc 
commonly attsdiedl, to it, the reverse of which 
we have heard asserted by men of observa¬ 
tion), to plough up our elevated heaths and 
downs, and sow them with this grass, the sheep 
would starve on them in dry summers. Where 
then is the boasted vdlue of this grass > Mr. 
Anderson it is true, has bestowed ten pages on its 
merits; but he surely errs (hnmanum est enare), 
when, after describing its leaves as little bigger 
than horse hairs, Or swine's bristles, and seldom 
exceeding six or seven inc&es in tengtii, he says, 

” That it is capable of afljbrdmg sin Immense quan¬ 
tity of hay, promues to be one of the most 
valuable grasses our coun^ produces, and to 
make a most valuable acquisition to the farmer.” 

It appears to us appRcahle only to the purpose 
of uisltii'g a fine iMved^ grass plat, that shall 
require little or nb uowmg. For tMs puipose 
it 4u8t be sown alKHit the middle of August, m 
an open, net too dry. titnetion, broadcast, and 
that tinckty, on ftnnnd eery nicely prepared 
and levelled; it has once got possessiun of 
the toil, it wdl fiMija totidok a turf, as to suffer 
fowintrudii^wiedih eadntay be kept in order 
withlittlo tionbks 

Bahm ikrinfNwla, Hard Fescue grass, af- 
focta aittmtiotts as the smooth ’talked mea¬ 
dow iMtiy and sheeps Fescue, all three being 
not Htfl|«q|ieafily found on walls; it is common 
al80,ilidiir downa, and in our meadows and pas- 
to situation, it varies much in 
leaf, as well as colour of k« 
in all situations is very distil^ 
frotilSB dviha. It is early and productive, ita 
and of a beautiful grew; hcQco 
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•e tave it w«i of »U f;rssseii the fittest 

for a gram pUt, or bowling green: but we hare 
fbund, that tbmgb it thrives very mudi, when 
first latm or pleiad, it is apt to becooie thin, 
end shnost disappear, after a white} from its 
natural place of gisiwth, it appears tq be a pro¬ 
per gram to unite with those intended for shec-p 
pasture. 

FesUica elatier. Tall Fescue grass, very si¬ 
milar to the F«stuca pratensii, yet spcCtrically 
different; found naturally in murahes, in which 
it grows to a great height; is hardy, and very 
productive, but, we apprehend, too harsh and 
course for hay, yet may, perhaps, be a good 
grass for soils, which cannot be drained of their 
too great moisture, are overrun with meadow 
aaeet, and snub like weeds, or which are apt to be 
overflown. 

The seeds of this plant, when cultivated, are 
not fertile, hence it can only be introduced by 
parting its roots, and planting them out} in this 
there would be no great difliculty, provided it 
were likely to answer the expense, which we arc 
strongly of opinion it would, in certain cases; 
indeed we have often thought Uiat meadows would 
be best formed by planting out the roots of 
grasses, and other plants, in a regular manner, 
and, however singular such a practice may ap¬ 
pear at present, it will probably be adopted at 
some future period : this great advantage would 
attend it, noxious weeds might more easily be 
kept down, nntil the gnsse,s, and other plants had 
mtahlishi^ themselves 

FeBtuca toltaccta. Darnel Fescue grass, found 
Sparingly in good meadows near Loudon, ex¬ 
tremely similar to Solium perenne in appearance, 
but taller and more productive; its foliage is 
harsh, and, like the Solium perenne,-it runs too 
much to stalk: it is undoubtedly a distinct 
species, very hardy, tolerably early, of very 
rapid increase, yet not by creeping roots; more 
dimrving of trial than many which have been 
pompously recommended. 

The seeds ot this grass being in the same pre¬ 
dicament os those of Festuca elaiior, the plant 
can only be propagated in the same w8jr.~.A 
more particular account of Featoca lolucea, 
elatior, and pratenais, may be seen in the ^r, 
Lond, fitsc. 6, 

Festmea CtmlMea. Welch Fescue grass, some¬ 
what like the Festaca dnriuscula in appearance 
and qualiticB. Mr. Curth, never could wtain any 
perfect seed fimm it at bis gardens, Xambeth 
Marsh, or Brampton. 

FkatMcet Jhdians. Flote Fescue grass, Vid. 
Alopoenrus Genicttlatus. 

jMordswM marwiHin, WaU Barley grara. fiqnir- 
pel Tail grass. Comm<m at the foot df walls, and 
by the aides ot paiht, Mldom seen in aas^ows 
IM pntures} yet, bt some parts of ihe fcing- 
4em, is Ibtmd nmongst tbe bay, |d 'siifikriciit 
(ginkiti^ 10 prove h%lifo iryniious to bones— 
Him awna, or bisrda of Jfoe ears, rticking into 
their months, and making them so s«re that they 
are unhbte to «M—olight themfore to be known, 
that it mm be nt^fiad. 

Onr huMaitHaa raspeoting the Squirrel Tell 
gfwi, Ihongb fiMto h^y immeoubte anthwity, 
W9 lent i« ttoiA may be iaeomm* 

wtollba' Maeiasi sftaflieavto it to tMnebotiui^ 
vAotemy vleit^ iale of Thabet, -tis determiiN^ 

tim Hbrdaifih fimrirniiib ' 

•ytntfrfilii'dta,' 


taller Mtd more delicate grass than tha pmced-i 
ing, found generally in good meadows, and 
sometimes forming a great part of the mop; 
yet, as it is neither so early, nor so prc^uctive, 
os many others, and may possibly have the same 
bad quality as file foregoing, must be cautiously 
introduced. 

JJolrui lanalus. Meadow Soft grass, a very 
common grass m alt meadows and pastures; 
also in waste ground, and woods newly cut 
down ; is haidy and productive of fidiage, 
flowers a month later than the Anthoxauthum, 
when Its red panicle appears, the fanners con¬ 
sider their grass fit for mowing. Its foliage is 
soft and woolly; if not disliked by cattle, on 
that account, may rank with some of the best 
grasses, if more eaily, would be more valua¬ 
ble. 

Holm* moiiu. Creeping Soft grass We are 
induced to think better of this grass, than when 
It n as first figured and desen bed in the 54th. No. of 
the Flora Londmeusts, having found that it will 
grow well in a sandy soil, and bear the drought 
of summer bettor than most others. Captain 
Dorset is of opinion, that it may be even culti¬ 
vated advantageously m barren sandy soils. 

Lnliiim perenne, F,ay or Hyegiass. Though 
tile Lolium perenne iflay not possess all that is 
desirable in a grass, it is not therefore to be con¬ 
sidered as of no value, and indiscriminately re¬ 
jected. The complaint so generally urged 
against it, of its producing little more thaustalks 
or bents, will be only found valid when the plant 
grows in upland pasture and dry situations; lu 
rich moist meadows its foliage is more abun¬ 
dant, and It seems to be the general opinion of 
agriculturists, that it is highly accept^le and 
nutritious to cattle, As its foliage is of rapid 
growth, and its flowering stems are continually 
shooting forth, it should never bei sown to form 
a lawn, grass plat, or bow]ing>green. 

The produce of some turfs sent us by Mr. 
Loveden, and cut out of his best meadows, con¬ 
sisted chiefly of Loiium fierenne: much yet re- 
maina to be known of this most common grass, 
which appears to vary, ad infinitum, even in its 
wild state} we have seen a variety of it with 
double flowan, and one with awns, both of 
which are very uncommon: tlie spike, where the 
plant grows luxqnantly, is sometimes found 
branched; seeds of tins variety do not constantly 
produce the same; the batUe-door variety is 
very common; in some pastures, and such as 
were not very moist, we have seen its stalks 
viviparous towards autumn ; in some situations 
again we have seen it produce foliage chiefly, 
in others little betides flowering strnns, and to 
prove ahnost annual. As we have, in many 
instances, improved varieties of plants, for 
agricultaral, and other purposes, so we think it 
hi|}bly probaUe that such might be obtained from 
tills grass, 

Pea aqnatiea. Water, or Seed meadow grass, 
like the Flote Fescue, is properly an nquaitic, 
growing naturally in standing waters, or land 
tiiot is periodically overflown; in flat eouatries, 
winCh da not admit of being suffidentlydfained, 
it » almost the cmly grass fbr hay and pas- 
twife,. 

ownta* Dwarf meadow grasa, a grata 
hinnKpini to J^«y quarter of tiw gUfoef wtam 
npld^qat AOf prevent it, pOi^Mtaotty flaweimg 
^ ndit rapidly^ growing 
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but ti«^r oCQuiring any great height; it« feUage seed should be sown after the barley is liaifoilM 
tender andgUtefnl to cattle, but li^le to be in, oUienrise it will be buned too decj>; and 
kilted bT >ir^r frost, and summer’s drought ; after the seeds s^ 80«n, the ground should b« 
the first to cover earth made bare, from any rolled, which trill press the seeds into Ute grounds 
cause hence ftequoht on the edges of paths, but this should be done in dry weather, formois- 
whcte’its seeds b^gscattered, quickly vegetate, tnre will often cause the seeds to burst; and 
and where It is not ovcrp<jwercd by more luxuriant when the ground is wet, the seeds will stick to 
herbage • not ftonrishing from being trodden on, the rollei. TIm; above is the method generally 
as Mrf Stillmgfleet has supposed. practised by most people, in sowing this seed 

PhtHaria anindtnarea. Reed Canary grass, with com; but it will be much better if sown 
The foliage of this grass is course, but very pro- alone; for the com prevents the growth of the 
ductive, and there is a sweetness in it which plants till iL is mowed and taken off the ground^ 
inclines one to think that it would be very grate- so tliat one whole siason is lost; and many 

fill to cattle ; where crop, or great quantity ot times, if there be a great crop of com upon the 
fo^er IS the object, we would recommend the ground, it spoils the v.lovei so that it is hardly 
planting this grass, with Fcstuca elatior, ui wet wortli standing; when as, when it is sown with- 
meadow ground. *’’3’ other seed, the plains will come up 

Phlium prattHxe, Meadow Cat’s Tail grass, more equal, and come on mueli faster than that 
Affects wet situations, is very productive, hut which was sown the spring before under com, 
eoamc and late; has no excellences that we are It is therefore sometimes advisa'de to sow th« 
acquaint^ with, which the Alopecurus pratensis seed in August, when theie is a prospect of rain 
does not possess in an equal degree. soon after; for as the ground is at that season 

TViticitin Repens. Creeping Wheat grass, warm, so the first shower of rain will bring up 
or Couch grass, well known to farmers and tiie plants, and these will have time enough to 
gaideners as a most troublesome weed; how far get strength before winter: and if the clover be 
its early foliage may reeommeml it for pasturage, well rolled some time in October, when Uie 
we shall not presume to determine. ground is not too wet, it will press the ground 

Grasses, iMPaorrRiv so called. close to the roots, and cause the plants to send 

The plants we have just noticed are true and out more shoots ■ the same should be repeated 
genuine glasses, and all of them belong to some in March, which will be found very serviceable 
order in the" triandric class of the sexual system, to the clover. The reason df preferring this sea- 
There are other iudigenous plants, however, cul- son to tlie spring for sowing this seed is, because 
tivated for the same purpose, and which hence the ground is cold and wet in spring: and if 
arc called grasses, though improperly, as belong- much ram falls after the seeds are sown, they 
ing neither to the same sexual class or natural are liable to cot in the ground, 
order. The iollowing ere the efairf;^ However, the most usual time of sowing the 

1. Trifolium pratense. Red clover. red or broad clover is the spring, for though it 

3. ——-repens. White or Dutch Clover. wiU dbme up wdl if sown in autumn, it is, while 

3. proenmbens. |Iop cdover. fnung,' very liable to be kilted by frost; and 

4 . officinale. Common trefoil (See many crops which have come up finely in au- 

TnisouuM). tamn, have bean totally destroyed by t|ie frost 

5. Hedysarum Onobrychis. Sainfoin (See in winter, particnlatiy .in strong moist soils, 

Hedysardm). where the grmtest crops'are eommunly prodneed 

(J. Medicago sativa.' Liiceni (Sec MamcAno). when sown in ;the ipring. Towards the latter 
7. Potenum Sanguisorba. Buruet (See Po- end of May, or beginning of Juno, this grsM will 
terium). he fit to when grmrt care must be taken m 

Rpo, or, as it is sometimes culled, Broad making,it into liay, as it requires more labom- 
CLovrn ; thrives best on a finn heavy soil. By and time to dry ti^ common grass, 'ihe proper 
the frequent sowing of this seed, the quantity of tame for cutting isHshen it begins to tower, 
food for cattle has been much increased, espe- Some farmers cut twd or three crops of tiiis 
eialty on clayey lands, which, before the intan- grass in one year j; but it hi better to cut only one 
diiction of this practice, prodeced very UtHtfi'.’ in'foe spring;, and feed it the rmaiumg part of 
At the same time it enriches the soil, and pre- the year. 

pares it for a crop of grain; and it is now in- Great care duMild ba teiiten that the cattle 
deed common, where the land is kept in tillhge, when they are find pnt into teis grass, do not 
to lay down the ground with clover, after-haling eattoomneh. . • 

had two erops of oorn, whereby tIMd A inn- tVhen the tends li^^lntepded to be saved, the 
etantrotationof wheat, barley, clover,4^toni|is,, fi»t crop in t|is gftl^mMdd bo permitted to 
on the same tend. The dover-seed is ghbetelfy ntond until iMjr be known by the 

sown with tee barley in tee spring; and udMKi stalk* and 4ie«d|'litamte in a brown colour: 
the barley te tahen off, the Oteutajj^reads aito ^ should time, and, after 

covers tee giwund; and this wmm two ytatfor being stall winter, when the 

after which tee Inad is ploughed ngain fortaSite mete If, however, seeds 

kind of grain. • ' be tewing, it may be 

The roota of this ptamt decay after they hii^ dWetef^JliWe wliel^aod or stacked, 
produced seeds; hot by eating^ clover dptan. In lttefc'lS|ds s^tater il sown among barley or 
or mowing it, when it begins to-fiower, tele lilils oats, tqion land that is clean and 

are made to send ont new teoots, and teg til%gi in ftis sometimes mown three or 

continued longer Uum ft nsnally does. TW.bqllC-' even'M||it l^bsb’lB tee summer, on rich wam 
mon allowance of mtdfyt «n neve sodv^mvW-iindral eustom is to mow the test 

ton pounds. In the chaie«'of ’MirtW|(|w' girmra0||S fe^' the remainder, ortofoedthlft 
stetahte of a brij^ y^w nbliEm, litaiM||to «f June, and then Save it 

br^tt, Is to be pesfoteedt 'tl0 Jto* fji ft'J#4iidd.' filomoffmesateo.two«tofw«f 

ftouiwdteftiaspdstimiMtwta^Btall^ 'Tllliflifflll ' Ifty 'ijrlliKii). nnd on poor land ftaita much 
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clovtr is fed oft with flocks sheep, entirely 
folding the Uttd Over for wheat; for which crop 
no tilth whntevcr is so good and advantageous. 

White Ci,ovBE. This uo* naturally in many 
pastures. Its b'anrhos trail upon the ground, 
and send out roots frov every joint; conse¬ 
quently thicken, and make the closest sward 
of any of the sown grasses. 

From these circumstances it is not so apt to 
be thrown out as red clover; nor is it ever de¬ 
stroyed by any accident, if the earth be rich 
and firm: frequent rolling makes it flourish 
abundantly, even on light soils; but without 
that, on such soils it inevitably perishes. It is 
.1 very sweet feed for all sorts of cattle: and 
hence when land is laid down for pasture, with 
intent to continue so, it should be sown with 
seeds of this kind. The general allowance of 
seed is eight pounds to an acre, but it should 
never be sown with corn; for if there be a crop 
of com, the grass will be so weak under it as to 
be scarce worth any thing. If this seed be sown 
in the spring without com, there will bn a crop 
of hay to mow by the middle or lattei end of 
July, and a good after-feed for cattle the follow¬ 
ing autumn and winter. 'Ihe seed of this sort of 
clover may also be sown in autumn, in the man¬ 
ner direct^ for red clover. This autumnal sow¬ 
ing, if the seeds grow kindly, will afford a good 
early crop of hay the following spnng; and if, 
after the hay is taken off the land, the ground 
be well rolled, it will cause the clover to mat 
close under tlie ground, and become a thick 
sward. The seed of this kind of clover may be 
procured by pursuing the same method as prac¬ 
tised for red clover. 

Hop Clover. This kind of clover is highly 
advantageous, from its growing anu flourishing 
on almost any kind of soi4 and on the most 
barren sands; whence it is a very proper grass 
to cultivate on those unfertile soils where other 
grasses that are worth notice will not grow at all. 
It does not swell cattle as the red clover does. 
In good ground it continues long, and bears 
very good crops. 

TasFoit. This is sown in some places on 
chalky and otiicr poor dry soils in the spring, 
with other grains, in the proportion of abont 
two gallons of seed to the kete, and the crop 
afford a very fine food for sheep to graze in the' 
summpr months. In Kent, when it is intended 
for seed, the crop is mown abont the first or 
second week in Judy ; sad is frequently thrashed 
off the straw in the field on a sail-cloth. 

Saihpoin. Most dry lands will produce this 
^nt, though it thrives best on a fine lichsofl. 
Mr. Kent says it should be introduced where 
there is a chalky, marley, or gravnUy bottom. 
In the Isle of Thanet, the land is always exceed¬ 
ingly well prepared, before the seed is pnt into 
the.graond, by frequent plonghings; and the 
we^ t/r roots of {pass wre carefully piefleed off. 
Grass,is a very greatenetoy to tim phutt, for 
without tjhe uttboH care it soon diofces and de¬ 
stroys iU ' The seed is sown in April, aoeordtng 
as the season suits: dry weather is best, pro» 
vided itdo.iiot eontinne long. The quantity of 
aMd^B^red foanaereisfivehutoels: ofeoune 
it is sowtt vwy thidc. When it« eome up, it is 
cawfdly iMMsod weeded, to kesp the cottittton 

grassdpn»* •. . 

. Wheiwver this ert«p takes, It is ^advaidiil^;i, 
oui,yiddhig|dfn|yOf«ceUentfcd^ for*may , 
r«tos. IWto for fHN' 


met$, when they intend to brekk np a sanfoia 
lay, to feed it the last three or four years. 

Locbru. This will | iw on almost any soil, 
provided it be not too wet; but the strongest 
land IS to be preferred. The ground should be 
prepared in the same way as for barley, by 
ploughing, harrowing, and cleaning it from 
weeds. This being done, the Incern is generally 
sown broad-cast in fine weather, in the propor¬ 
tion of about fourteen pounds to the acre. This 
quantity of seed will be sufficient to supply the 
number of plants that will be wanted to yield a 
full crop. 

Before the last ploughing, the land should be 
manured, yet not with old rotten stuff as is com¬ 
monly done, hut with fresh stable-dung, that 
has been thrown up m a heap three or four weeks 
to heat and ferment. The dung in this state is 
to be laid on the land and ploughed in as soon 
as possible. Tbc land must then be harrowed 
and sown, and afterwards harrowed again with a 
light or bush harrow; and lastly, rolled to settle 
the ground and break thp clods. This seed may 
be sown from the beginning of March to the end 
of May; but April, if the weather be dry, is 
probably the best season. 

Luerrn evidently requires to be constantly 
kept clean, and manured now and than, Bv 
some it is thought to answer the best when 
transplanted. 

It IS preferable to any other grass for horses, 
cows, and all black cattle, to be cut and carried 
to them to eat. It is asserted, that an acre of it 
in good ground, where it thnves well, will, from 
early in May to Michaelmas, maintain twice the 
number of cattle that an acre of good meadow 
will do. 

Bvrhet. In Staffordshne this grass has been 
sown by many persons of late years, and by 
some on a broad scale; and it Rs said to be a 
valuable addition to cow pastures, hardy, and 
strictly perennial. Cows prefer it to clover, and 
it is doubtless wholesome for them sheep and 
horses prefer clovdr; and it is by no means so 
productive as the broad-leaved red clover. 

Hemp. This is cultivated to the greatest ad¬ 
vantage on a soft, nch, loamy soil, in fine con¬ 
dition, and well mannr^. 

As it is necessary to have the ground in very 
excellent tilth for Uiis crop, the first ploughing 
should be given it as early in the autumn as pos¬ 
sible ; and it should be loosened very deep, and 
laid rongh, that it may be the better mellowed 
by the winter’s frost, especially if the soil be 
strong. And it should be ploughed again m Fe- 
braary, or more early if the season will permit, 
when toe manure is to be laid on. Horse-dung, 
or the scouring of ponds and ditches, are prefer¬ 
able to cow-dung, though all manures which 
tender the earth light are fit'for hemp, in this 
cose, M. ffi|JSamel thinks, that it is best to 
dung toe VBp-ground every year befime the 
winter |plou|mnff> that the dung may have time 
to rot during that season, and that toe spring 
plunging may afterwards mix it toe more 
thormii^y wito tim eartii: and in order to pre¬ 
pare & hemM'ronnd finally for receiving the 
seH, it should be laid as smooth and even as 
pOtiible by the last ptonghing. 

Use seaion tor sowing hemp chiefly depends 

ilhe quolUy of thesoil. In dry light gr^d, 
its^tmUka sown as soon as the danger of mti, 
M taclemenoy of the weather is over, in 
UW liMcgr endof ApftI at beginning of May, that 
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it may ijet up early, and, by coverin? the 
i|^round, prevent the »' mger of drought. In wet 
cold grounds it should be sown later, us the 
■ middle, or even the latter end of May. 

If this ^ant be cultivated principally for the 
seed. It is probidtly the best way to sow it dun, 
in o^er to give it room to spread and throw out 
many branches; and if the plants be raised on 
beds or ridges, in rows, and horseshoed, the 
seed will be muck supci tor to what is obtained 
from brosEd'Cast hemp. This plant may also be 
cultivated to great advantage, in resptet of both 
seed and hemp, by dnlliug it m equidistant 
rows, with hand-hocing ; which will improve tlic 
land and crop, with less manure tlian sowing it 
by hand. 

The seed should be of the preceding year’s 
growtli, and every second or diird year it should 
be bad from a dillerent soil. The weather, when 
the seed is sown, should neatlifir-be too dry nor 
too rainy. The best time is just after a gentle 
fall of rain. If the npil be deep, and in fine 
order, it is best to sow the seed thick, especially 
if the hemp be intended for fine uses, because 
♦he plants run most into height when they stand 
close together, and their fibres arc then by much 
the finer: but they should not stand so thick as 
to choke one another, as this would occasion a 
considerable loss of plants. The usual quantity 
of secdls'tliree bushels to an acre. As soon as 
the hemp-seed is sown, it must be carefully co¬ 
vered with cartli, by means of tlie barrow, and 
the birds be ki-pt from it. 

Flax. 'J’his plant is cultivated both for its 
seed and inner bark : the former being used for 
the purpose of making oil, and the latter for that 
of linen. The soil most suitable for tlie growth 
of tins plant, IS the same as that for hemp. 

When pasture land is broken up in order to its 
being sowed with flax, it must foe made very fine 
by lepeated ploughuig, before it will be in a 
proper state for producing a good crop. 

But when the ground on which llax is to be 
raised has been long in tillage, it should be 
ploughed deep befoie winter, and laid up in 
high ndges, ;d order that the frosts may tlm more 
efiectusdly moulder and loosen it. And if stiiT, 
Care should be taken not to till it in wet weatiier, 
as it will be liable to clod. In February, if the 
land be not too wet, some very rotten dung, 
should be laid in the furrows, and immediately' 
covered over. And in March, for southern coun¬ 
tries, or in the beginning of A^ril where the 
clunate is colder, another plouf^ng should be 
given to lay the land smooth, the clods should 
be broken by band, or with the api]to.4dllfirp and 
the seed should be sown and hanoired in with a 
light or bush-harrow, so as not to bury it idtove 
an inch deep. Wet land should be laid ip beds 
thirty or forty feet wide, separated -by deep 
trenches. In order to drtun off tfab water. 

Flax-seed may be sown either in the antumn or 
the spring; but in esses where the winter it apt 
to be severe, ai^ wh^ tbe flax, which it but a 
tender plant, is in danger of being destroy^ by 
it, almost ^1 the flax is sown about the ^4 of 
March, or in the beginning of April. .' 

In order to obtain go^ s«^, drill it in eqni- 
distantrows about a foc^ distant, and tbenhand- 
hoe it} which wUl the weeds 

prove the crop.. But ft it.MiU betaat to'dWthe 
tows about twenty inches awtadert i^r wei||d, 
bcinf tsmooth and heavy, is very ptop^lbr 
t dftUiiif, and in this way* vnty small qifli^ty 


of seed sows an acre, llie common slFowanoe 
ot sued sown broad-cast is about two bushels and 
n half to an acre ; but drilled in rows at twenty 
inches distance, half a peck w sufficient. Flax 
when sown thick, runs up in height,^ and pro¬ 
duces a fine soft material; if sown thin, it does 
nut rise so high, but spreads more, and puts 
forth many side branches which produce abund¬ 
ance of seed ; and such seed is much better filled, 
plump, and heavy, than the seed produced from 
thick sown flax. Nothing should be planted or 
•^own between the rows, but the ground should 
be hoed with a haud-huc, oi small plough, taking 
care that none of the mould is thrown against 
the rows ; to prevent which the intervals may 
be hoed with a triangular luiruw, having a pro¬ 
per number of iron tinos ni it, and guided by 
two handles fixed behind, wluelt make the lines 
go deeper or shallower at (pleasure The rows 
must, however, be weeded bv hand. Flax cul- 
tiv ated in this way is shorter than common, but 
stronger, and not so subject to be beat down and 
lodged m stormy weather. TheiW is also suffi- 
rient room to hand-weed the rows, without lay¬ 
ing upon or treading down the flax. 

ifops. The land most suitable for the cultiva- 
tion of hops, is that winch has a rich, deep, mel¬ 
low, dry soil, rather related to sand than clay, 
and the situation of which inclines to the south. 

In the Agricnltuial Survey of Kent, it is ob- 
served, that when a piece of land is intended to 
be planted, the first ftiing is to plough it as deep 
as possible, eariy in October, and to harrow it 
level.- it should then be meted each way, with a 
four-rod dliain, placing pieces of reed or stick 
at every tenth link, to mark the place of the 
hillh, wmch miAe 1000 per acre. This is the 
general method; bnt some few ground.^ arc 
planted eight, and some twelve hundred per 
acre; some are also planted wider one way than 
the other, in order to admit ploughing between 
tbe hilla instead, of digging: but this practice, 
although ft has Wen tried many years, does not 
seem to increase, on aceount of the difficulty of 
digging along the rows in which the plough can¬ 
not go: and which digs so much the worse, Uiat 
an extra expense is incurred, and defeats the 
economy of toe plan. When tlie Mis are marked 
out, holta are du(( about the size of a gallon, 
which are filled wito fina mould, when tbe nursery- 
plants ate pl^oed in ^m. Some put three 
plants, others two, arid some only one good one 
to each. If the ladd be planted with cuttings 
instead of nursery-ldants, the holes are dug in 
the spring, aS sOob as cutting-time commences; 
some fine madid is ^vided to fill up toe holes, 
in which are 'phtced four or five cuttings, each 
' about three’ or 'Imilr initoes in length: they are 
cqvered shout ihl.|itich ,deep with mould of toe 
same kind,'. and''M«SMd down close with toe 
hand. Unleff 1iiB Utjid‘'li planted with cuttings, 
BO 'sticks arp Ktfirilted} but if nursery-plauts be 
U8cd',v they .rdqutae racks or small poles, six or 
sevef^jfittkbigB, 'IliO first year: in both cases the 
landj^if kept cl^B .during toe sum-ncr, by horse 
and j the next winter dug with a 

spafi^ aad.^ly m the spring the old binds are 
Guiy||ni<totli, about an inch below thesuiface; 
a Bi^ fiPamOidd is then drawn over the crown 
of .tlta'ldllS. As soon as the young shoots ap- 
aai^M -^t the hills ' y b^ 

wall poles, from seven to ten fcet 
proportion to the length it ft expected 
will Min, these poles are calM seconds, 
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Md ■!« tieiHmUy bought iu the woods at Irom pediting tho loading and unloading, and tiba 
Os. to 6a. per hundred; three of which are placed saving the waste t!^ would accrue by sfaaliwg, 
to each hill. As soon as the binds get about two . nd wbili' ca. 'ying it tbout loose ui forKing, will 
feet in length, women are employed to tie them ain i.vj do m ich more than-... y for the expense of 
to the polea. The land is kept clean during the binding', even where the Cora has been cut down 
summer, by horse and hand-koeing, as before- by Uie ^cy^he; forking is a slovenly practice, 
mentioned. The proper time for gWhering them wi 'oh i aimot be advisable in any ease¬ 
ls known by the hop rubbing freely to pieces, In Lancashire, though the grain ia generaUy 
and the seed beginning to turn brown They are reaped, some farmers have lately mown it. The 
picked in baskets containing five bushels each, wheat is mown iu, t( t v thrown towards the 
and are carried to the oast in bags, at noon and standing corn, immediately gathered and tied 
evening, for drying. Great care and skill arc up into sheaves: the set consists of two mowers, 
necessary m this branch of the business; the two »Qmen gathereis, and one man binder. The 
smallest neglect or ignorance in tlie management bai^y and oats are mown out, into swathes, and 
of the fires will spoil the hops, and o,ccasion great gathered at convenience. The advantages of 
loss to the planter. When dried and suificieutly this method are, a saving of expense about four- 
cool to get a little tough, so as not to crumble* teen pence per acre, less danger ot the corn 
to powder, they are put into bags or pockets; being shook out of tbe ear, and gaining nearly 
Uie former containing two hundred weight and a one-third more straw; no tnliing consideration 
half, and the latter one hundred and a quarter, under several heads, especially since it does not 
tlmy arc then trodden very close, and the ex- appear that what stubble is left m tlie field is of 
ciseman weighs them. the least service, but in ropie instances evidmitly 

But the second year after planting, full-sjsed does harm, as to clover » otoer young grasses, 
poles from fifteen to twenty feet in length, ac- by retaining moisture through the winter, and 
cording to the strength of the land, are placed starving the Uade,r plants, or iqiUnng the hay 
to the hilb instead of the seconds, which are re- when mown, which, vfien wet, it has a tendency 
moved to younger grounds. Here great care is to render putrid. After the corn is gathered, tbe 
necessary not to overpoie; for by that means ground is gone over with a rake, to collect wliat 
young grounds are often much weakened; and straggling ears may remain, which are generaUy 
It IS equally necessary not to overdung them, as the heaviest, and of superior qusdity. This is 
that will make them mouldy. About fifty cart- done by a woodeu rake, with teeth about one 
loads of well rotted farm-yard dung and mould, inch longer than tbe common hay-rake, which is 
once in three years, are generally considered as preferred to the drag-rake, and does its work 
sufficient for one acre of land. much neater; a woman can rake about two statute 

3. 0/ luifathermg, tntlndmg Reafing, Starkmg, acres per day. The scythe for cuttmg tbe corn 
and Hay-mattma. has an addition of a bow, made out of a piece of 

Ksapinc. This is performed in diif'.ent ways rod-iron, fastened into the pole, and extending 
in different counties, but chiefly either by the three inches over tbe scythe-heel, whence it rises 
sickle or the scythe. about nine inches in height and fbuut two feet 

Wheat when weedy should be cut some days in length, and which forms a kind of cradle, 
sooner than common, that tbe weeds may have This rod is supported by an upnght prop from 
time to wither before the corn becomes too npe: tbe pole about the centre, and which is further 
for if it be not cut till tiie grains are fully npe, braced and kept tight by a sti-ing. 
it will be liable to considprabie damage by shed-' Or Stacxuic GaAia. In order to preserve com 
ding, loss of colour, and iiyuries from ruin, in the atraw, it is very common to make it up 
whilst it remains expoised for the purpose of into stacks. When this is done, it is necesMiry 
diying the weeds. A diay’s gentle rain, or even to make a kind of ground-work, letting the gram 
a aingle shower, can do much bana: alt possible rest upon pieces of wood laid across each other, 
care foould therefore be taken to guard agamst or put over posts into the ground for the sanae 
its being much wetted. pntpose. In Hampshire and other counties. 

Although com is sometimes bettered by lying wh^ they have plenty of stone, stone forms tbe 
a little in nwmrtk or grips, to take the dews, aupportera, whi<^ is probably the best way. 
which contribute to render its grain plump and Mr. Marriiall thinks, that a square is the bes t 
of a good colour, hr liot dry summera, wbm the form of a stack-frame at bottom, as being more 
com ripens fitlly, and Hs own vigour gww a pfeasiog to toe eye, takisg toss tbatob, and 
proper colour and plumpness to toe graw^ tb standing firmer toaa any other. The stem should 
that the husks readily yimd thek ocatmfts when be oanaed ^as plumb as possible, except in toe 
Ifereshed, wheat need not lie out in grip before last coune, wiuto should project five or six 
it is sbmved, or m sbeid', unless very full ef inehm, totoraa toe eaves; far the weight of the 
gram and weeds. Wbea tbe harvest Is wat, roof will press out the upper part of the stem 
moatf toeaves are best, because, thin at tof, sufficiently. If it over hemg a making, its own 
and felling dote, the rain does not swfc down weight and the wmgbt of the roof wUl squeeze it 
into the midffie of them, and so go through mto too flat. Tbe stem must contain two- 

toe bands, at it is apt to do la great 'sheaves, thtods, and toe roof one totod, of the whole stack, 
whiefa fie btowler, and take a larger oooqmm. ifbndtsm a frame, tba atom may ceatoin less, 
fimajl sheavetaro al*d beat when many weeda ate add thayoof more; hut if on a bottom, the con* 
hHmffitomdwfto toe corn; beeauM toe air, wind, tnry. And tbn coinem of the stem simNUl not 
and n^ lmve Mien afreator power Indry toem, he Mnda too sharp- The ends of Ae roof a)w>u>a 
than toey coitid lH|ve If Ae Aeavaa were of a haro » geadle pigtoctioa, j sn e ww r itolnto toestsm; 
largertm. , apfi toa. s idm aheuld be ourriod up ratoef 

Tor ervetp-putpom; andin wliatoimr way earn Aanfiaf ar omwave. Petoaps a roof wntehia 
toeto,qtsMwAWlotoldvp^itoei|nNUtoibailNe laantit mmvfec ahoots off the laios hettof toaa 
, ff'itlad, ifeamMlp 1» aimed nt, awd'toe malnr ffom-stootei ahould opt b* ipfl'te.bw 

^dbdtotheuvto-aredttnwsifHtoe he^i %MlmeK-> «a to* liak « king aM geAipiffda i* 



«nud> lew on loiall thaa^^n largo stacka: be¬ 
sides, large sta'^ks do aot settle so true as smnll 
oaes, aad eoBiequently do uot stand the weatii* i 
ao«dI. Anderaon r • lert that the iarn'ci dd 
derive coasideirable advantages fltoin mitunp up 
all his cocas under permanent roofs, ahich. be 
says, nug^ be constructed at little tsoense, 
witlnut bavil^ any walls, by means of posts 
placed BCrpendiculai'iy on each side atidi across 
the buBwg, at the <. .tai^ •; of srs feet from each 
otiter; the Whole supporting a roof. 

In this way the 'whole com of a form may be 
|>erfectly secured against sustaining any damage 
from the weather in any season; and tbas a 
considerable expense on some occasions, and an 
amazing waste on others, be entirely prevented; 
while the straw in every ease will be nearly ar 
good as hay, and the quality of the gram much 
better than it ever can be, if ^utuecled to ram 
after it has been reaped. For it has been found 
by experiment, Aat rf grain has ever been wetted 
from the time it is «ut down, it never can be 
brought to the same state of perfection it would 
have had otherwise : nor can anw art ever make 
the same corn, if it have been once wetted, 
shrink into so small a bulk, or become so 
weighty, as it would have been if it had been 
thoroughly wiim, without any wet whatever. 
Nor dogs barley, that has been wetted and af¬ 
terwards dried, ever malt so kindly as it would 
have done if kept quite dry. This lest is pro¬ 
bably a fact not very generally known. 

Of Hay-makimg. When grass is to be made 
into hay, the fanner must be directed as to the 
season mowing by its quality. If tee crop 
be very great, it should, hottever, be cut as 
soon as bottom of tee graft gmws yeltehr: 
and in other eases, where notliitqi pwnivnti^ it 
should generally be cut When thtfit id. Ihll 
bloom, before the stalks begita'ite harden, in 
some cases tee ripe seeds add a greet vidne to 
the hay, as in sainfoin and buniet; and 
others, tee growth of the grass itself is uT ad* 
vanla^, as in several kinds of nteadow'^grass, 
llie process of making hay didhrt id soHn re¬ 
spects according to the nature <of tee grass f but 
la general, if the weather be quite dne, the gran 
may be spread out as fast as it is cut down, espe¬ 
cially if it lie so thick in the swarth that neither 
the air nor sun can pass freely tbraugh iti but 
if wet be feared, it should remain in the swarte. 
At night, make it into grass cocks $ and the amtt 
day, os soon as the dew is off the grodiad, spread 
it again and turn it, teat it may witeer pn tee 
other side; teen handle it, add, Ite fbudd 
dry, make it np mto large eoo|i£‘ tee 

weateer continue fhvoumbie dtdldf tea Sahbnd 
day, the grass will be so dry as to'buar'hs^ 
kept In coOk tilt the morning on whiteit is to 
be carted ; previous to which it shodtdiw spread 
out again to receive a farther drying if'neces¬ 
sary. If tee eo^abe made as tali aii^ taper as 
IS eonidliteat w^ their standing safely, tew srisds, 
by p si M n i through tetiln, will dry teesd^tiy 
and equally; add tecftgh nSn Should i^upon 
teem, it wm wit do nueh tent, heesnln tee 
greatMt putef it wiW mn tff directly, aad tea 
sun ftid winft 'WiH' teteB dry np that twdte'teay 
late ptnetnMd iate lift ewd^ iped ftide in 

;tee 
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Where tee colour of hay is pantcataii|y le* 
garded, the best way of making it, ifthewaafllKfr 
be feir, IS to open Imperfectly and spresd K' teid, 
immediately after it is cut, and to have hanw 
suflicient to turn and shsdte it, till the evening, 
when it should be teadc op into grass cocks. 
This nieihud should be pursued every day till it is 
sufhuiently dried. 

In Stsliordsbue, the seasoning or ffirfeihg of 
clover and rve grass into hay is as follows: 
After mowing, the sw.itheS are suffered to re¬ 
main till they are wotl dried on tee upper Side; 
they are then turned over, and the other side 
dried in like mannci, and afterwards turned a 
second time if necessary j they are then got 
together, raked, and carried to the stock: the 
stalks of clover take a good deal of time to dry 
thoroughly; tee time foi which is lucilitated, as 
well as tee effectual making of it socuretl, by 
sunshine and fair weateer; and it is supposed to 
save itself best in the swathe unbroken. 

In Lancashire, the mode is to collect the clo¬ 
ver into small sheaves, which are kept straight ; 
then twisted together m the top part, to admit 
tec sheaf to stand upon its butt or bottom-end, 
when spread out, in the same manner teat horse- 
beans have been frequently treated. If these 
little bundles, lie not tlirown down by the winds, 
they will resist more rain, if it should fall, than 
when lying on the surhsce of the ground; and if 
tee weateer be fine, having more surface exposed 
and open, tee clover will cure the faster. Clover 
for hay requires to be made more dry tean 

g rass i for, if the lop be not thoroughly dried up, 
1 oft^ bwts and is spoiled. Sainfoin also re¬ 
quires to be well dried, but not quite so much a« 
eioter; fftiteer iff tb^ are apt to fire m a stack, 
teftfre^elatly, if oarried too green, will burn tc 
acoid. 

Iwateehtng hi^ obfta persons carry tunnels n; 
terfr rieka^' eitew by dmwing up a binding o 
sfheat stiaw, or by aeteal tunnels of wood: thesi 
Me tesabt to d&cfcarge a part of the vapou 
gstteratad in fonneRUttion, and thus to pteven 
My danger rf tee bay firing; those who practisi 
it tenark, teat they can cairy their hay a daj 
or two tee sooner. But many formers never usi 
any such prreautioa; nor is it necessary, if ifo 
bay be sufficiency mode, and put tog^er ii 
Macks not too wbfo at bottom. A bottom fou 
yards wide'at tee beghmiug fo enough, if te 
tides bo a HtUe sloped ewtwards, and the star 
Oftried to a sutlciaiit height The propriety c 
distearging a^^rf of tec vapour arising b 
fotmentotioii IftMt' hay-atates has indeed bee 
questfoned by team, vteo think it should b 
smotected ■wli'lreteiHed in tee hay as much < 
polsible, and teat no; other precaution is neces 
sary teafi fftwOMoibtete to tee hsy-making. 

_ To wItete'Wa <Sifty'>srfd, teat tee admission c 
air,' tlftft^‘tti.1teMn‘to<d^ the hay when undul 
teoilt, '’mqr •jSifteis''bBcreasea the disposition t 
teftl faf^O^dng'w much promotes combustio 
ait, orchecks it so much a 
■ O'tept rff aauftnteieatKin wite nr. Every on 
teSilt'lM'Mftuftei ibis who has seen how readil 
tmifkm Ulun on fire has its fire extinguitee 
'WJmmf atdMding tec air by a wet Uonbi 


tete way, liny iiai« «ssiSMiitage on#! tea ’4 W-MitU Trees, Tmhtr, and Vndmeooi. 
OtHuam ateafl OHI tew 'enteftf i'Wttiy Tuts. In m. ny counties tee gtowi 

acdUn come M,'teeMMjit<)isiniftteteMi^y teliNlt.lbr immediaft ronsumptioa or tea pu 
wWWfit ’'4at tee nteUMItt tett ba oMh IMI'itf making liquor ftom Us juiqg,. aoastitut 

‘ ‘ “ ■' ijf profittftla pert of hwbaadfyi Tbefrul 
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rilieflr ctiltivabd *ith this view arc, the 
l*e$ur, Cherry, andFitberd. 

Arrui. llrere is but one natural (ftecica 
of this fruit, the Pj/m* mabit, or crab. The 
very aumeruui sorts cidbvated by tliose who are 
engaged in tins part of husbandry, are mere 
vsirieties. 

Those, therefore, who are anxious for the im 
provemeut of this fnnt, should endeavour to pi i> 
cure the best vaneties, and, after improvin'’ 
them as much as possible by cultivation, to pre¬ 
serve them in that state by artificial means o' 
propagation. But even this metltod is limited, 
foi art can only prevail for a time. Thus, most 
of the old fruits, as tiie Red Streak, the Stirc 
Apple, and the Squash Pear, are either lost, or 
very much on the decline. 

Jn raising this fruit, the seedbed should be 
adapted to the intention of the planter. Where 
new varieties of fhut, or the improvement of old 
ones, is the object, the seed-bed should be made 
as rich as possible: But on th<’ contrary, wliere 
the preservation of varieties is all that is wa,ited, 
an ordinary loamy soil is sufiieicnt. In either 
case, It should be perfectly clean, from root- 
weeds at least, and be double dug from a foot to 
eighteen inches deep. 'Jbe surface being leveileil 
and raked fine, the seeds are to be scattered on, 
about an inch asunder, and covered about lialf 
ail inch deep with some of the finest of the mould 
previously raked oft' the bed for tins purpose. 
During summer the young plants should be kept 
perfectly free from weeds, and in the ensuing 
winter they may be taken up for tlie purpose of 
transplanting i or they may remain m the seed* 
bed until the second winter, if not crowded. 

The nursery-ground, like the soed-bC3, should 
be eunched agreeably to the general mteution ; 
and In common good management, be double dug 
at least fourteen indies deep, but eighteen or 
twenty is always preferable. The feeding plants 
should be sorted, accordmg to the stren^h Of 
their roots, that they may rise evenly together. 
The tap or downward roots should be taken off, 
and in this operation the longer side rootlets 
should be shortened. They should then be planted 
in rows, three feet apart, and from fifteen to 
eighteen inches asunder ni the rows; care being 
ibid not to cramp the roots, but to bed them 
evenly and horizontally among the mould. If 
the plants be intended merely for stocks to be 
grafted, they may remain in fois situation uittil 
large enough to be finally planted out. But it is 
propably a better way to transplant them into 
firesb, anmaiuircd, well-dug ground, two yean 
before they are transferr^ to the orchard or 
field, 'and to place them together that they may 
fmm regular globular roots. In raising or im¬ 
proving varieties, however, the auncry-gronnd 
should be naturally deep, well soiled, md highly 
manured. The plants must also be repeatedly 
moved at every second, third, or fourth year, 
that t|iey may grow strong and vigorous by the 
addilion of ftesh earth. > In pruning the fknu, 
the leader should be particularly attended to. If 
it shoot double, the weaker the contending 
braneh|s gbpbl^ 1*^ taken off. if the leader be 
lost, and,^.ea^ recoverable,-ffie plant ffiouM 
be cut down to wtuun a hand'^ breadth of die sod, 
and a fresh aim beamed. The shun-hoaghs also 
'Kquicc atte^A. Pw vmdennoiA of^m should 
he graduaUy otf bygkomg ewer the plants 
•verjr giiitleri alwm, howver,^ cutdous^ pre- 
segvMi^ iiiffillent heads the sap. A 


good stem should be pretty tall and well pro^ 
portioned . . . , . , ^ 

la pro'iagatiiig and improving the varieties of 
this fniit by cultii lion, care should be taken 
to collect die seeds from those which have the 
best flavour, and when these liave arrived at a 
proper state in the seed-bed, choose from among 
them such plants as have the most apple-hke ap- 
I'l arance. Transplant tlu'sc into a rich deep 
'Oil, 111 i. proper situation, letting them remain 
j’.itil they begin to bear. WitJi the seeds of the 
fairest, richest, and best-flavoured fruit, repeat 
this process; and, at the same ume, or in due 
•season, engraft th' wood which produced tlus 
fruit, on diat of die richest, sweetest, liest-fla- 
V onred appli , repeating this operation, and 
transferring the subjccl under improvement from 
one tree iuid sort to another, as richness, flavour 
01 iirmness may rt.i]uire, until the desired fruit be 
obtained. 

In the planting of fniit-trees, different dis¬ 
tances are picferrcd by different planters. In 
the grass giounds of Uloiiccstcrshire, and the 
arable fields of Herefordshiie, twenty yards is a 
common distance j but twenty-two yards is per¬ 
haps better. In gro..pds, die trees should be 
planted in cioss-lmes for the convenieney of 
ploughing, but in orchards, it is belter to set 
them m the i/itmciinz manner, that they may have 
room to spread on every side. 

Pruning is an important circumstance in regard 
to t he health of trees and their bearing j for it this be 
judiciously managed they will rome into bearing 
sooner, and Continue in vigour for nearly double 
tbeir common age. in performing this operation, 
no bnmehes should be shortened unless for the 
figure of the tree, and tliou they should be con¬ 
stancy taken off close at the separation j by which 
means the wound soon heals. 'The mm'e the range 
of the branches shoot circularly, a little inciinmg 
upwards, the more equally will the sap be distri¬ 
buted, and the better will the tree bear. The 
ranges of tlie branches should not bo too near each 
other, as uU the fruit and leaves shoidd have their 
full share of the sun. Where it suits also, let the 
middle of the tree be free from wood, so that no 
branch evei cross another, and all the extreme 
ends point outwards. 

In pruning, all the branches that are any way 
decayed or galled, or which possess any curled 
leaves, ore to be cut out; after which the tree is 
to be Mnned to give it an uniform head, and to 
let the air and sun be freely admitted. Hie 
stamps must next be taken off close to the parts 
of the tree whence tliey shoot out. In doing which, 
partioaiar card mnst be had that they be cut close, 
smooth, and even without shivering the bark. 
The cut ends next the tree, after being smoothed 
with a knife, shouid be immediately rubbed oyer 
with ■ sttbstuee composed of tar and corrosive 
sublimate. 

When trees are much thinned, they are snb- 
ject to throw out a great quantity of shoots in 
the spring, which should be carefolly rubbdd ofl^ 
as cutting increases their number. 

'IVhm the tree to be pruned is very old, and 
much incumbered, do not let in tim cold winds; 
but carefully take off tlie stumps with ali the de¬ 
cayed, rotten, and bUghted brancims. The trutti 
is, whoever would form orchards to produce credit 
to hi«^f and profit to his successor, must not 
suffisr the trees to become old befive these opera- 
tioi^ coponence,, hut detemiiU! that pron^ 
clmi&b khfi rwhiiy «ff the rotten haw, shM 
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befifiitithenaTfWryiandregoIdtlycotitiinietotbc •to» help tiu oniottn ,tt'oftea.i’o^utres fijmf iMt 
extremityof oM^age; upon wbiebnUs very JitUe five rackings. Cyfiermade withfiitfcTeut sorti)oft 
wood'need betakeaoff at a tinm; no itpadard applcakcepsbegtbyblPtwiungandiBixmgtogcUiar;' 
ftnit tree ahoukt be >uffered t Ecmam iiwvun* but this should not be d«&e untU it is fine, wheu 
bered with Wtten and decaying branches; for the proprietor may blend it to his palate. After 
these, admitting the water into the tree, and con* the whoie b finished, n buitt may be placed over 
t«w( ^ ntin g the bnlsamic virtues of the sap, lay the bung-hole, but it should not be close stopt 
the foundation of sure destruction to the tree, and until February or March, when it will be fit for 
furnish to insects a nidus under the rotten bark, sale or use. If cyder do not fine, Some fanners 
in Which they deposit their eggs. esc isinglass. In this case, for onoMhogahead of a 

Nurserymen should be attentive to their gi-afts, hundred gallons beat about one ounce nnd a half 
for more depends upon this than isimagiiied, since id<. ' small pieces; add to it about two quarts of 
when the grafts are full, well wooded, clcai, and liquor, and wjisk it together; the next day add 
properly chosen, the fruit will both large and more liquor, and wisk it again: and repeat this 
iughor flavoured. Though the soil and culture until it be dissolved. lUck> our foul liquor, throw 
may be the same, the health of the wood of the in the dissolved isinglass, and stir it together with 
tree is also materially affected dunng the whole a stick. As soon as the cyder drops fine, rack 
lime of the tree’s existence, by the proper ma- it off into a clean cask. Cycler should not be 
turitv of the. scion at the time yts being put bottled until sixteen or eighteen months after 
into the stock. it has been made, as it wiH endanger the breaking 

The fruit should not be gathered till fully ripe, tuo bottles, if put into them sooner, 
and It will quit tlie tree by gentle shaking: if Pears. These are also a siiecii'S of the genuv 
gathered earlier, the liquor which is prepared malm, distinguished by the trnial name <om- 
from its juice will be rough, hard, and seldom mmvt. The numerous sorts cultivated arc mere 
pleasant or good flavoured. The apples may be varieties of this species : the mode of cultivation 
laid on the ground in a fruit-yard; but it is better isUiesame as for the apple; and Its jmcc con- 
iipon a gravel walk, as the wet will then run from stitutes Perry. 

them, and they will he dry in the bottom; and Parry. The same method must be followed as 
they should not lie thicker than ten or twelve in making cyder. The best pears for pen'y, or 
inches. They are better kept without than within at least the sorts which have been hitherto deemed 
dows. Care should be taken to place fruits of the best, are so excessively tart and harsh, that 
equal ripeness and good qualities by themselves ; th^y cannot be eaten as fruit. Of these the Eos- 
for if of different ripeness the cyder will be apt burypear, the Bareland pear, and the Horse pear, 
to ferment too much, which will make it grow are most esteemed perry in Worcestershire, and 
hard, and never be I ich, full, and fine flayoured. the Squash pear, in Gloucestershire; in both 

Cyder u the purpose for which iqiples are chiefly which counties, they are planted in the hedge-rows 
grown m many counties. The manufaeture if. and common fields. Pear-trees will thrive on 
It is a chemical process, which does no* seem to land wherwapples will not even live, and some of 
be yet conducted on any fixed or regular piMb ihem grow to such a sixe, that a single pear-tree, 
as we find different manufaeturenirbeommeadint partioulariy the Bosbary Siid the .Squash kind, 
different modes of collecting and managing the W fiwquently been known to yield, in a sinrle 
fruit, as well as of condnctuig the several pio- season, from one to ftmr hogsheads of perry, 
eessts ID the preparation of the liquor. The fot- Tim Bosbury pear is said to produce the roost 
lowing « the metlicd proposed by Mr. Morse, lasting and the most vinous liquor. Pears like 
and which seems to be sufficiency clsar and apples, should be fully' ripe before they are 
isimpie: 

When the fruit is thoroughly mellow, it must hs C^dfrlaw and Periim. Thwe liquors are pre- 
first committed to the cyder-mill and be gtowud pared by pouring boiling water on the dregs that 
to a fine pulp, that not a morsel of apple may be remain after the makiag of cyder or perry, in 
seen; by which means the kernels and rind will the proportson of abotit one-half the quantity of 
be well broken, and will give the liquor a toe fla- the liquors tfiat have been previously drawn, 
vour. Let it then be put into tubs or hogsheads Aftsr being left to ififtiflli for timy or forty hours, 
with one head out, and remain there twd ; the iilfusien iMmhtiii bd pressed, and what is 
after which press it tlirough hair-cloths, and put tons squeesed onl^hill be fit for use. - 
the juice into hogsheads, when it has been here a Cyder Wine.' This has been prepared in Ame- 
a tew days it will work and throw up «thick sifo* rica, and even kh this country, from the juice 
stance at the buug-holc, somewhat Iffie kShtllB, of i^es by boiling; For this'pwpose a browii- 
colour 5 when tiiia appears ft ing copper is auftb use sff, in which the fresh 
sbottU be immediately racked into a clean cask; appie-juice i*, wvsperated, until one-haif of it is 
tot, if the substance be suffered to foil, the dissipated j being then conveyed 

grounds from the bottom will rise, and the whole into awoodon codsiv smd afterwards into a pro- 
“«/ementand very foul, andpoibi^ peresih, to ndikfoyeaseil added, and the liquor 
must be ramied three or four times beforait tan fermeotM fti foie usual way. It is probable that 
agam be separated, wdiich will run a nsk of'Bonk- the Ifouor fous'Srenared contains a small quan- 
ing the cjder harsh. So long ts it remaintfose tity T 

andtreefi^fetmenting, ft may continue lb thu ThC Rent growers generally pre- 

casK; out If It ferment much it should be unee for ^ fo^ ftuit a situation where tlicre is a 
mor^acked, and foe grounds or lees taken fobm de^,.ibij^lo of loam upon the rock; hut some - 
to ihese nray be dwpt forough a bog or. bi^ nss^tlftkht’focra is not any necessity for a great 
“todeinfooformofaJellyAi^, dep^.#F’seiU In regard to distance, cbenry- 
JMttt a hoop sowm round foe top large enou^ to tr^«m^to%eplanted according totheiriorts; 
^ about a paii-foU: by doing this veryatlle a requiring double the distance of a tiuke 
fiT®®!?*’* ot*>Jiiii^. But when planted by ^pMelves, 

wa cydor will be to keep ft frefo fotmenting, and ton generally placed from twei^ to thirty 
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feet apart, aitd *re put tomevhat deeper js the 
eaith than appks; but in other respects the 
'jmsiiSS^ntsut is the same. 

Cheity Hliie. A eoolinfr and pleasant .drink 
is made fronn the juice uf cliernes, vhen properly 
fermented. For making this liquor the chiles 
should tmng upon the trees till they are th<umogh* 
ly ripe, m order that their juice may h« better 
perfected and ennehaJ liy the bun, lid they 
should also be jratiicrud in dry wcathtuv The 
jutoe IS then to be pressed out, and a quantity 
of sugar proportioned to the intended strength of 
the wine is to be added, and the whole regularly 
fermented When the wine is become fine, it 
tmist 1)0 bottled for use. 

Fiioracs. This fruit is much grown about 
Alaidbtone. The best soil is the stone-shattcry 
sandy loam, of a quality inferior, as 

it 18 a disadvantage for grow witii 

great Inxuriance, they nuts when 

but moderately stron^ll^TfPHw among hops, 
without apples or chetri^,’^ they are put about 
twelve feet apart; when the hops are dug up, the 
filberd plantation is kept clean by repeated dig¬ 
ging and hoeing; and great skill n> necessary in 
pruning, to make them bear well. It is indeeo 
entirely owing to skill and nianagenreat in this 
operation that the trees are rendered productive 
upon even a favourite soiL These trees are ge¬ 
nerally trained in the shape of a punch-bowl, and 
never suffered to grow above four or Ave feet high, 
with short stems, like a gooseberry-bush, and ex- 
ceedmgly thin ^ wood. If suffered to stand till 
ripe, this fruit will keep good for several years m 
a dry room or closet; bnt when gathered, it 
should be laid thin on the door of a room where 
the Btm oan enter to dry it properly.'^ 

Kam/taHim of TmAer-treet. Waste and barren 
lands may be very cmivimientily improved by 
planting trees on them. There are W Aalds, 
which do not admit of being brought into cultime, 
under particular circumstance*; and there are 
inaumerable traets of vast extent in this fcii^plem, 
which It would be much mora {nodtable to the 
owner to plaiH with trees, than to atteaqit any 
other mode of improvement Wherever the mil 
IS dry and infsitite; or wlunte its ^def or only 
produce is health} or where itisfottitf rooks 
wnd stones riniqgtotlte einfoce} or a stiff ob¬ 
durate day, having little snifoee proittGe; and 
in>geueral, ssheraver the soil is poor. If not in 
the very .nesqr vioinity of a todn, « may bo con* 
weitad wto .jdnntatioRs, if It can be freed from 
hnrtfol water, wMi'^reater prdAt thm any other 
j n ipi Qi sr we a l itcoaldadmitof. WlmNitheaaTfaoe 
imrtumisaatoiidlystealVpeihapaifOthi^ endd 
bewowmneaiicalai, iartlie oMBnarUh^ to^lit 
oritbtweet 'bnaanse foew, if jodieieuiiy dtown, 
owt ««)y yield ^ greater proAt than ooaid be 
Jdiaam «ny wther kiirt of pttoduoe, mil af- 
dwl MMBMdiaeas fordewras, nadothoraceoai* 
- p a teb d ii’^N - ibbahilaafr aadfor nanulioCuNii, 
frat 'ibiiiyweaiid itteli; sdide theifreoi ooatbiwe'm 
.famr tt» aad Wr pii fo* the mmtvfta/t n 
gradutl aaediointion, wfaieh it wo«dd not wm 

detyo'di il iai ia i wwl mm ; mM ndiafM «r bafog 

aagw »»pWy(wi|iroaoit wltoii 'the -proprietor aim 
riWHiittidpt b' a aa dwwi' it, thaisit>at|^eM«it wariKi 



liaf fraarto^e diMwihril, .hire 
Mf-«aai!lt>Miikh, ‘< ft ie a wt , 'freatah 

aadilipit DfiriMM'ttieaMtifi 
babribilaa'an.^ etiriMset-and 
t ip a H iil fwMa ii ii a rf aHNw 


loaiB} and where that is the case it prospers best 
on focky baiiks* Iho witoli oUn prefers Ow a 
meUow soil, and situations moderately dmap, 
to such as are d( t r and more srjd> Ijbe beeeb 
thrives remarkably well »•. dry gravels, andoao 
bear a pretty exposed situation. Ibe birch lovns 
dry mellow soils, and will prosper well im land 
tliat IS i ‘iry stenle. The chrannt deligMs in deep 
loam, ,)n a stone slavery bottom, where the roots 
run no risk of reaching a rrientivc clay or ottier 
that deUiu' -‘he water. The Scotch Ar 
as wc,' as the spruce will grow well on a light 
inoory cdilh, if dry, though ever so poor, if cold 
clay or sravel, o'- sand, do not rise near the sur¬ 
face. Oi .ill rees yet named, the larch prospers 
nr <he greate’.t i ariety of soils: it seems however 
to prefer a mellow loam to either of tlie extremes 
of cle or sand And as this tree is undoubtedly 
the most usefu. of the coniferous tnbe, as well as 
quickest grown, and the most ornamental of that 
dasii, It deserves above all otbjrs the attention of 
the rural improver. n 

No custom deserves to bem much reprabaMT 
as that of pruning up trees, oy divesting them of 
tlieir lower and latci ,J branches. When a plant 
IS very young this }s sometimes allowabie, to a 
certain distance, yet it should always be done 
with great caution; but when trees have begun 
to form themselves it is a sort of murder—it stops 
the growth, and produces extreme deformity, 
for the sap in the spring of the rear, being 
checked in its natural diffusion into the number 
of braiMhes into which it used to Aow produce# 
distortions. 

UnAermood. The stocks which produce coppice 
underwood or being in fact only pollard trees 
growing under ground, it is obvious tiiat the pro¬ 
duce of those stocks must, like the shoots of al) 
other pollard trees, be the most alAmdantwhen the 
parent stocks are in the greatest perfection; that 
until tiiey obtain that perfection, the piiidace 
must be small ; and that, when they have post 
that perfection, they must gradually decline; it 
therefore foHowa, teat to prevent the decay of 
woods, it is necessary, from time to time, to re¬ 
new them by raising new stocks, to suppy the 
place Of those whidi from time to time wear out 
and decay. Butbesides the constant and regular 
decay of age, to which all woods are Adble, there 
are mmiy pa^Uar ipjaries to whieh these are sub- 
jeet, and which must speedily and prematurely 
bihag on decay, unless proper and effiretual me¬ 
thods are taken to prevent such mischiefs. 

niw fftat evil is, the custom of suffering cattle 
iofoed in woods, under an idea that, after they 
are of a eettain o;^, (usually seven years) tha. 
ilmiaito are jgrasm out m the way, and the cattle 
can do im harm. In strong, Ihriving, flouriafaing 
weeds, ilt is possible tint the cattle may di^hut 
Httla^ra to the underwoed, after it is seven or 
eiglht yean old; but all the young phmts, wfaiob 
■enarspring i^ apontaneeusly or are plaiited in 
tiiBre,sral be iiidile to be crapped and kept down 
hyriri oarile, and fow ef dum eda eoue up to 
wetlKtion. And in weric daoaying wood^ there 
.is alsiqni.a great deal of the eadenrood so low, 
dswerer to s^-oat of toe waehof csgde, brief 
waskthMhflly'npbleto’beeropt and kept down fa 

■'toem, toe deeayef.-tlieetodhs'ri *»«» 


to,iwenw M a« to 'Oteariydwiiy to do«^ 
^dMod^ bf drideiiV wOli Mittoof toritten ote 
tfrlwiMiatreidilaaip; notoiof 
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PM»e of decay, if the eurtom of fufferiay voods 
to grow too old before cutting, w^'oreby the strong 
shoots smother the weak ones, aikd, by their 
-dropping, kUl the stocks on nt«ch they grow. To 
this may be added tiie nraptitv ,if permitting the 
buyer to cut his own i ood, hereby making it his 
interest to destroy erity sapling, and to cut the 
underwood as close to the stock as po8-»ible— 
(which in old woods is very prejudicial to he suc¬ 
ceeding shoots)—as also the custom of not oblig¬ 
ing buyers to dear the woods earJ 5 ' in the sum¬ 
mer, 80 as to prevent the i 'w shoots from oeing 
injured by their cattle, carriages, and other cii- 
cumstauccs. 

Now, if it be profitable to plant in woods, 
it must be eerUiinly much niui-e so to protci t 
tlutse tiiat are already planted, to till them «p 
wheic thin, and to restore them when iii state 
of decay. Tlie expenee is not <>' 'y lessen d by 
the saving of new fences, but tlurprolit is gicatly 
tiicreased, by the rapid growth of the wood, 
when planted in situations th.it aie sheltered by 
■ither woods already ■planted. In woods where 
sApHngs spring up m great iiumbcis spontane¬ 
ously, their growth should by a" means be en¬ 
couraged. At the time of cutting the underwood, 
these saplings will perhaps be 14 or 1.^ yeais old; 
and it may perha]>s be propel, after leaving for 
tunber-trees such as are straight and liaiidsuuie, 
to Cut off the rest fur underwood. But great pait 
of the saplings so cut oil at that a^e, will nut be 
large enough to produce shouts sntliciently strong 
to get up as fast as the otlier underwood. 1 hesu 
shoots must therefore sutler, and the stocks can 
never come to perfection. It is, li 0 BC<‘, mmc 
advisable not to cut off such saplings as are in¬ 
tended for underwood, until the second cuttnig 
of the coppice, when (being periiaps near 30 
years old) they will tliruw out slmots strung 
enough to light their way, and keep pace with 
the surrounding underwood. But where saplings 
do not spring up in abundance spontanuuiudy, 
young trees must be planted ; part of which may 
be picserved for timber, and the remainder left, 
to be stubbed off at a proper time fer under¬ 
wood. 

The kinds of wood to be planted in coppices, 
either in making new ones, ortiiliug vqi old ones, 
muM be regulated, portiy by the deniandtof the 
country, but chiefly by the peculiar aptitude uf 
the gull and situation to produee particular sorts. 
■f.et nature be your guide in plantingj and you wffl 
seldom do wrong. 

Particular soils and particular aituhtioas, will 
always favour particukr kinds of trees ; we need 
not look fur the reason, but only to the fact. 
The ehalfc-biUs (ff Haropsliire are peculiarly mti- 
per for beeches; fur Uie beech perfects Htdf urM 
without ttouble, the flinty loams and clays of 
the same county, for oaks and ashes; tlie mossy 
steepsides uf the Wihdiirc downs, for the hoMlj 
and tUesaadsof the same county, foy tiic ash $ the 
lugged and almost naked rObks of Mendip, in 
iiomcrietihirc (near Cheddar), produce the Uma 
tree and the walnut in the greatest luxuriance { 
and onthe highest parts of the same Mendip hiUfb 
where no other tree can stand the sea broeas^ 
sycamore ffourMbas as weU as in the most feartild 
sailey. But tahiag the ^nofsl dasusd of'htnmr* 
triesj and the paoain^tien jof dMbreat «o&, 
into eonsidcratioB, there is m kwd eff wood «> 
fsnsraUy proper to planting iis«(m|Hcea, as the 
ash. The value at sth-poleS btaag atieW one-thiai 
nnire, wad ^miuenUy as mnds agm. per hWr 
dred weight, ss that of other poles j the timber 
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always in request, and saleable at any aga hr 
size, at almost theprto of oak} and the wood 
Itself as qi.ick a grower as any, wid quicker tbsA 
most; and above all, there being but few sods, 
from the blackest and wettest bogs to the highest 
and Qiost'cxposed mountains, where it will not 
grow; au rea.sons why ash is one of the must 
prolitabie woods to plant in such coppices as arc 
iavoiirahie to iti iiiowth. In soils and situations 
where tht> usbdoc-s u. igrow kindly, Ictsuchothei 
sorts of woods be p,«nted as appear to thrive 
best in .siiiiiiar soils amt situatioiKS in the same conn- 
trj-. The .Spanish chestnut, though not so gene¬ 
ral a grower os the ash, is a most excellent wooii, 
cithei foi Umbel or uiideiwnod, and wants only 
to be iiioie known to be higher III esti'iialiuii. 
It p.irtnkp much of the propcrlies ut the oak, but 
excels It ill tvi’o pi^Ls, via. Uiat e giovs tastei, 
and that timber is hrnier and 

less <-oriupl jPUffiJl^ U Up woods that aie 
giuwii thill b^fHHpjPAHit, thepru'ici time U 
one year, or .at dK’wrhdfl two yea aitei the 
uiideiiiood IS cut. The young phiiits should Im: 
eight ui ten feet high, and an inch and au lialf 
m diaiiK'ter at Uiegrouml, and planted wiitiont 
eutung oil. If the soil oe diy, no other pre¬ 
paration IS ticeessary than baiely diggiug the 
lioles tot tbcplai'ts. If wet, deep drains should 
be ni.adc to take oft the superabundant water. 
’i'lieeaii.h dug from these diaiiis shuuhl he tluowu 
out oil the lower side of Uieni, and upuu this 
new < jith the plants should be planted. If Uiid of 
this |aU< r dcBCription be blnck and peaty, tlie ,isb 
IS peculiarly proper to it; aud will, if planted 
on the earth thrown from the drains, m.iku a 
must surprising progress. If it be a stiff yellow- 
clay, it is genarariy mom favourable to the 
growth of oak than of ash. In such soils, oak 
for timber, with i| mixture of willow, bircb, 
alder, and Spanish chestnut, for underwood, wfU 
perhaps be the most proper. All these kinds 
^Duld stand one round of the underwood, and, 
if stW weak, two, before those are cut off’ vrhieh 
are inten^ for underwood. Birclt plants are 
indeed an exception to ^lis rule: they, sliould 
always Us ent off the first round of the under¬ 
wood i tor if they are large when cut off, t^ 
stocks fecquently decay and die. lu all mixtures 
of kuids of wood for coppices, those suits should, 
be ui>ed which are sot unfnendly to each other, 
an^ which will come round fit to be cut together 
at the same peruidsi and sueli kutdjs should be 
allowed to stanfi to. tiraber, and that at such 
distances as to iqjiure the underwood at little as 
possible. The ptaiM to filling wp old decayed 
woods should be fim sj^ougest and best of theu- 
kiodij. those whfidt ‘ni« w^k at first will be 
drawn up by tin* aunounding underwood, and 
become fiom thgjr inoroased height still weaker. 
At the next gifitini; of underwood, tiicy 
will he bloi^tfinwn $ or, if cut off, tlie shouts will 
be too wen^ po,VVlK with the otiicr underwood. 

Qak, imCIpnnhih chestnut should be kept 
in a nu|li|fy to tto purpose ; alder and birch 
p]aats\|piiw spontaneously ui some 

, cpunteiijiijituwiii^^^ ** 

such am'M-jhu AMniBed, they may be iwsed 
tom #tto«0fih'on a moderate hot-bed in ihe 
hpen 't0m, is sometimes propagated by 
takhw.to.tp. roots, and dividing them mtb 
sevenfi hazel may be propagated tlie 

same wi«&.^aiow is generally planted in ewt- 
tingS^Wfi much better method, wbei^ tore 
arc a^oldwiltow stocks, « to plash down the 
sboota. to filjL up the vacant places round such 



lift, \4 is easily pro^gaH mm 

mi unAtt^wil, though hitherto 

V^..\«..lu.Uomused for thatw^e. 

InchoosmK hpots for inAmg comio**, Caro 
shonld be taken to sele< t rfucli soils aiia situations 
a« are propi-r for the ijrowlh of those kmtts of 
wood intcucic'd to be planted; to drain them 
, wel\ if wet, and particularly to fence them well 
from e.ittle; if they be eovereci with bushes and 
briers, to let those leinaui for shelter for the 
youii^ wood; and if there happen to be u mo¬ 
derate quantity of younj? oaks and ashes on the 
spot, to let them Ktand by all ineans, aluays 
keepins' in mind how necessary shelter is, fur 
the );^iowt]i of wood of all kinds. Jlut in newly 
planted woods, where all the plants aic ut the 
same aje, there is not tfie same reason foi lettm 
them stand before they are stuolcd ofl for niidei- 
wood, as before oirected for yoiinp trees planted 
to fill up oil! woods. Those which arc intend. .1 
for underwood may, in sui h newly planted w'oods, 
ho cut off when plantcil, oi at any aRO from 
eiRht to fourtceu yc.irs, without iiiiury: indeed, 
young- woods should not stand too long prev ions 
to the first cutting. . 

The periods of cutting underwood must he 
regulated by the luxuriance of its growth, and 
by the demand of the country, and the uses to 
which the wood is to be applied. Iii the article 
«f underwood, not only the uiterest of money, 
hut the loss of the succeeding growth, till 
against the value of standing wood aftei it is 
fit tr cut, and make it doubly the advantagi of 
the owner to cut his underwood as early as it is 
saleable. As soon, therefore, as any kind of 


m 


tost the stocks are injared by cutting h 
SO late hi the season. 

%e btst way of d'u^omy of underwood, to 
answer tliC purjjoses ot the seller, is to < ut it at 

the seller’s expuise before it is sold j to lay it 
out in ranges or diifts, cording to the Custom 
of tlic country» to value li lu that sfato, and 
sell It in such si/cd lots as the number ot buyer* 
will warrant; and par'Kulaily to oblige the 
buyers to cleai tlie w bole out of the wood by the 
2 1 til of June, and l"■^e^ tj suiter them to bring 
then horses into tbi .wiods (utiei any new shoots 
me shot out) without iiiu/izling them, ui at least 
tying up their lieads. 

,'ART III. 

Ot Hreediug , or the Orowlh and Management of 
I.i\e Stock. 

The animals tiecessmy to constitute the stock 
of a faiiii III iuli jierlet tion must in a lonsider.i- 
ble degree depend upon the e.\tetit and situation 
of the i.inii, as well us upon the demand oi the 
fireuuijacent towns or cities, tlenerally speak¬ 
ing, howeior, such stock will consist of, 1. horses. 
2. Blnek-cattle. 3. bheep. 4. Swine. 5. Poultry, 
ti. Bees. 

Horsi.s. Kuiiieroi 1 as are the kinds of this noble 
animal, the only one that falls immediately within 
the sco]>e ot our present inquiry, is tli.nt hied lor 
diauffhf, the powers and properties of which we 
haiuaheady considered under the articles Cast 
and Drauciit-iiorsc ; .and to these we refer the 
reader, in older to avoid umictcssnry repetitions. 

I uder the aiticle Draught <)\rs, we have also 
entcied at some length into an exaiiiination ot 


wood 18 fit for the uses of the country, it should 
then be cut; unless it can be maoe to appear, 
that it will pay compound interest fur standing 
kftigt r, or, in other words, will pay not only the 
simp e interest of the first value, but also the 
loss of BO many years giowth of tlie wood, as so 
far advanced towards another crop. Wood 
merely for fuel, can scarcely lie cut po young. 
Hazel is usually tit fur hurdles and dead hedges, 
from nine to twelve years old; ash for sheep 


the comparative advantage of horses and oxiu 
for tlic piiiposes of liusb.imhy, and h.ive fully 
detailed onr reasons fur recommending a veiy 
extensive use of tlie latter ' 

Wc shall hasten theiefolre to the important 
question of the propriety of breeding cattle. Jt 
must not be sujiposed, dial to deriv e adv antage 
from cattle, it is alone suthdent to have n gicat 
number, and to give them the ucoessaiy fodder: 
tliere are ni.iny other circunistaiircs to be at- 


rrtbs, at the same age; and ash and other woods, 
for hup poles, from eleven to fourteen years 
<ild$ while a.Ah for carpenters and other large 
uses, alder, bircli, and willow, for rafters, tur¬ 
nery, pattens, clogs, coalpit uses, &c. must 
stand from sixteen to twenty years old, before 
the poles are large enough 'for their respective 
purposes. 

Yet, though various opinions bayc been ad- 
yanced respet ting the most proper time of the 
year for cutting underwood; but there is one 
rule which, on the seller’s part, » without ex¬ 
ception, viz. that the older the wood is, the 
later m the spring it sliould be cut. When old 
wood is cut early in the winter, and a hard win¬ 
ter follows, Die damage done to the stocks is 
very greet; young flourishing wood will bear 
cutting nt iwiy time. But on the part of the 
buyer'it is allowed, that all'woods are more dura¬ 
ble, when cut in the most stagnant state of <&e 
sap; and in all uses where bending is required, 
sueh as hurdlesi hoops, and even dead hedges, 
the wood cannot be ent too early in the winter, 
being, if cut when the siqi is rising, brittle, mid 
unfit for Dwte piupMes, Oak underwood will 
(atthe fwesentprieeiof bade) pa^well ttend- 
ingttl^&e lapjfaitqt for baikiag it, and it saMeih 


tended to, without wlm h it will be in t am to ex¬ 
pect much profit from them 'I'hey are frequenti v 
kept m too nairow row-houses, whence besides 
being liable to liurt one anotlier, the most voia- 
ciouB starve their neighbours, by carrying oil all 
the fodder within tlirir reach, whence the inured 
cows insensibly decay, become languid, or give 
little milk, hi summer the heat mcontmodcs 
them; a circumstance which makes them grow 
lean, and diminishes the quantity of their nulk. 
Care must Dierefore be taken that Uicy liave suf¬ 
ficient room in their stalls, that they may be 
cool in Bumme.r and warm in winter. At all sea¬ 
sons they should be kept dry, for this » a ma¬ 
terial point Kven in summer, wet is disagree¬ 
able to them, and in winter it chills them. To 
prevent this doable inconvenience, it will be 
proper to pave the cow-houses on a gentle de¬ 
scent, and to dig a pit to collect all water and 
stale, which last may be appropriated for many 
useful purposes. 

Tlte principles of improvement to be attended 
to in breeding cattle, are the following: first, 
Reality of form. It is observable, however, that 
this principle was more closely attended to at tlie 
outset of improvement (under an idea, m some 
tfogree fokwiy grounded, that beauty of form 
' and utility am iuNparable) than at present, when 
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men who have been tong conversant in practice, 
make a distinction between a useful sort and a 
sort which is merely Imndsoaie 
The next principle i« propoition of parts, or 
what may be called nti! ty of form, abstractedly 
considered from i*s beauty: thus, ot the three 
edible species, the parts which are deemed olfal, 
or which bear an inferior price at market, should 
be small in proportion to the better parts This 
principle, howeicr, .ippea"' to liave been dif¬ 
ferently attended to in didt nt species, and will 
lequire to be more particularly examined, m 
taking into consideration the separate purposes 
of each speCiCs. 

A third principle of improtemcm, is the tex¬ 
ture of the niusculai paits, or what is usually 
termed flesh; a quality of live stuck, " hich, 
familiar as it may lung have been to the butcher 
and the consumer, has not, till df late been at¬ 
tended too by breeders, whatever it may hare 
been by gra/.iers, among whom the flesh is now 
spoken of with the same familiarity as the hide 
or the fleece, and it is clearly understood, that 
tiie gram of the meat depends wholly on the urecd, 
and not as has been heretofore considered, on 
the siac of the animal. 

But the principal which at present engrosses 
the greatest share of attention, and which, above 
all others;' is entitled to the grazieiS attention, 
is fat, or rather the fatting quality: that is, a 
natural propensity to acquire a state of fatness 
at an early age, and, when at full keep, in a 
short space of time ■ a quality whidi is also 
found to be hereditary, or to depend m some 
considerable degree at least, on breed, er, as it is 
technically termed blood j namely, on the specifle 
quality of the parents. 

The midland breeders in this manner rest every¬ 
thing on breed; under a conviction, that the 
beauty and utility ot form, the quality of flesh, 
and its propensity to fatness, are, in the off¬ 
spring, tlie natural consequence of similar qua¬ 
lities in the parents: and, what is extremely in¬ 
teresting, It IS evident, from observation, that 
these four qualities are by no means incompati¬ 
ble, being frequently found united, in a remark¬ 
able manner, in tlic same individuals. 

Without admitting, orobjc'cting, in this place, 
tliat these four qualities are the only ones neces¬ 
sary to the perfection of the sever-il species of 
ill e-st<fck now under review, we pass on to the 
means by which they have attempted to be ac¬ 
complished. 

The mode of improvement, m the e^blished 
practice of the km^om at large, has been till of 
late that of selecting females from the native 
atock of the country, and crossing with males 
an alien breed ; under an opinion, which bM 
been universally received, that continuing to 
breed from the same line of parentage, tends to 
weaken the breed. 

Kooted, however, as this opinion has been, 
and umversally as the practice has prevailed^ 
there is little doubt of the fact, that all our su¬ 
perior breeds of stock have been raised by a 
practice directly the contrary: by breeding, not 
from the same line only, but tte samefatnUy: 
a practice which is now so long established, ai td 
have acquired a technical phnue to expreka it 
Sreeding in-and~m is as familiar in the conver- 
^ sation of midland breeders, as cro^my u in that 
(ff oUier districts. The sire md the dawhter, the, 
son and Uie-mother, the brotjher and oie sist^* 
ore, in the otdipary pr«etiice of tupvjor breeder, 
r 


.now permitted to improve metr own kind; and 
tlirougb the assistance of this practice, the bold 
le.idcr of these improvements evidently ptoduced 
his uclebiatcd stock. 

The argument held in its favour is, that there 
can be only one best breed; and that if this lie 
ciossed, it must necessarily be with an inferior 
bleed; the obMuus consequence of which must 
he deterioration, not improvement: and the de¬ 
gree of excellency obtained, by the application 
of tins principle, is not more remarkable than 
the rapidity with whicli the improvement of the 
several breeds has been carried on and extended, 
not over this d«strict only, but to various parts 
of the island. 

The breed of the midland counties is the long- 
liurnud kind. 

Fet dauf and Fattemng. For the purposes of 
fattening, cattle are generally bought m the 
spring, and about Michaelni.os. Those which 
are bought at the forliiei period, will be ready 
for the butcher in the summer, according to cir¬ 
cumstances , but those that aic purchased at tbe 
latter season, arc cither to sell in winter oi in 
spring: they ought to be forward in flesh, to bo 
improved the beginning oi winter, and kept up 
during tliat hard season, either with burnet, hay, 
turnips, carrots, &c. in order to be fit for a good 
market whenever it offers; orttiey may be young 
lean cattle, which by their growth may pay for 
their wintering, and be fit to fatten the next sum¬ 
mer. Some farmers upon ordinary land buy lu 
young Welch heifers, which, if they prove with 
calf, are sold in the spring, with the calf by their 
side, fur tbe dairy; while those that are not with 
Calf aro fattened: all which ways may turn to 
good account; but most commonly meat is one- 
third dearer in winter and spring than in summer, 
ns provender in tiiese seasons is obtained with 
difficulty. 

In tbe wintering of cattle, it is necessary, 
about September, to turn out those you design 
to keep up for a winter or a spring niarket, and 
tile cows that give milk, into rough pastures, tiU 
either snow or a hard frost comes on, as by these 
means they will need no fodder: but when either 
snow or frost arrtvw, hay must be given to such 
cows ns are near calving, to those that have 
lately calved, or.tbat give n great desd of milk, 
and also to your fattening eattlc. This must be 
done every momiiw and evening, in proportion 
to the quantity <« rough gross, (u:. that there 
may be upon the ground. But for the lean cat¬ 
tle, straw will do well enough to foddeh thosu 
that give but Uttle sffifc j only you must observe 
to give barley-stniw>4ist, n^ oat-straw last, un¬ 
less you value your.ihUk: if you do, give such 
cows your oat.etraw, provided the quantity of 
milk they give do not deserve hay, or hay be 
scarce; for bnrley-e^w will take away the milk 
they have, though it is good food fur dry cattle. 
When hay wndnaiwts ml, scalded malt-du.t and 
grams arq ftuqnently given to cons in winter, 
and produce n great deal of milk; the latter is, 
however, ept to rot them, if given in too great 
quantitiei, end continued too long. 

Whsnite wtttnresere eaten up, tU<* milch cows 
must bo ^]UMUed, end hay be given them in tlie 
cow-hodMi'} ni also to the other cattle lu the 
yard; fewtWhldi purpose two yards are uec^ 
sary; oM-'fiW the cattle which eat straw, with 
fooks conveniences to fodder ttynn in. 

They should be fed often, and not liavfe too much 
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.»Ti<l madr aa dry us jKC'sibli', and a go(»d deal of 
straw given them to he dry and warm in j which 
IS equally advantagrous to the cattle and the in¬ 
crease of dung. 

■f'or fccdiiiij oft' laud, beasts and hoises may 
be introduced together, or lieasts flrat, and horses 
afterwards; and .sfter both, sheep. But the 
grass should not he too lank before it be fed. 

Cattle are tie,quently fed in winter with rye- 
straw, niiKed with a little hay; with the straw or 
haulm of huek-wheat j with the leaves of white 
beet; with turnips, tlie tutnip-eabbage, earrols, 
cabbages, Imrnct, and the bruised tops of fiii/.e, 
tcc. as has been already mentioned. 

All fattening cattle, whethei lambs, sheep, 
barren cows, or oxen, require a proportionable 
progression from coarser to better foo<l, as they 
grow more and more into good flesh; oflicrwisi' 
when half fat they will go back, and are wilb 
great difficulty raised again, which C' obMousIy 
a heavy loss to the fanner 

Parmers, in some piirt- of the country, are in 
the habit of fattening oxen, nnil other ealtie, in 
stalls, on put.itocs. Bay, or straw ; others prcfei 
turnips and cabbages, .ind hay or straw, or even 
ud-eake and hay. Bv these means the cattle are 
ffiiqueiitly mnde wry fat: but it is generally 
wbtrrsed by the most i-xpefieneed men, that thi" 
system is not profitable, the Ohief advantage be¬ 
ing that of raising a snpply of good inanurc lot 
the .irable l,mds : and heoen ties praettee seems 
tn be on the deolnie. 

Cattle, when fed with cabbuyes, dung more, 
and make less pime, than when fed with turidjis, 
and drink little water, whicb seems to prove that 
they are a better food for them thivp tnruip^. All 
cattle fed in this manner, shomd have about 
^even pounds of hay a day allowed to each 

Managfment of tho Diary, This is a matter 
of coiis.Ocrable nicety and importance, and with 
which prery one engaged m this branch of hus¬ 
bandry should be welt aeuftaiiitod, as consider¬ 
able advantages may fallow from a judieious 
attention to the different processes. 

ButUr, Where this mateital it the object of 
the farmer, it is necessary to choose cows of a 
proper tort; fur among ti^ class of animals, it 
1 ^ found by experience, fhdt some Itindi give 
milk of a much thicket consistence, atid richer 
quality, than others; nor is Bds fidmess Of qua¬ 
lity necessarily connected with fine tBmllness of 
the quantity yielded by eons of neatiy nfi equal 
site t tfjtenee it behoves the owner Of 0 dairy to 
be peedffarly attentive to fitis circamstanco. In 
iadging of the value of a cow, it rmher to 
Vc the quantity aud the quality m the cteam 
produced from the milk in a given time, than the 
quantity of the milk alone. The smw COwS of 
file Aldcrney-breed afford tbo richest milk hitherto 
known j but. individual cows in every country 
may be found, by a careful selection, ttmt af¬ 
ford ntcndt thicker milk Uian others: ttose there¬ 
fore odght to be searfhed for with Care, and 
their hteedreared with attention, as being peeu- 
lidrly valuObie. 

Few persons who have had any experience at 
afUfi the dairy stay Caw be ignomfit, hoMtver, 
that in coppiiriifffthe mdk of «wo cows, td JndgO 
(if their respective qualities, particular aOeiition 
must be paid to the time that has eUipsed since 
their calving; for tim mifft of foe shme cow is 
alwaytcihiitner to«ln after (miring, than H hr at a 
t Jitor period; ns it gradnsdiy iM^nes thicker, 
tkoi^ genc^iily less in qaanUty; in propofthm 


totlie time Hie cow hascaivi d The colour of 
tlie milk, however, soon a*ter -ving, is rieber 
than it becomes a her ward'; but this, especially 
for the first two weeks, is a faulty colour that 
ought not io !■' coveted. In order to make the 
cows give abundance of milk, and of a good 
quality, they must at all times have plenty of 
iood (trass is the best food yet known for tins 
purpose, and that kind of grass which spting.s 
up spontaneously on rtcli dry soils is the best of 
all. If the tempt'rature of the chfuate ISe such as 
to permit the cows to grar.o at e.xse throughout 
the day, they should be suffered to range on such 
p.isturcs a C|(‘edoin but if the cows be so inueb 
incommoded by the heat as to be prevented from 
eating thioiigh the d.iv, thi'V ought in tliat case 
to be l.ikeii into lool sluides for iiruteCtion, 
wh(‘rc, otter allowing llieui a proper time to 
niniiniite, they sliunhl be supplied with abuiid- 
.nice of giecn food fresh cut for the purpose, 
and given to them by band frequently lu siiml] 
qu,intiti-'s fresh and tri'sli, so as to iiiihiee them 
to eat It witli pleasuie. When the heat of the 
dav isorei, and they can remain abioad with 
ease, they uiuy be ag.iin turned into tlie pastur(>, 
wbiie thes should be aUow(‘d to range with 
freedom .I'l night duiing the mild weather of 
summer 

Cows, when .shuiidantly fed, should be milked 
thine time, u d.iy during tiie whole ot the sum¬ 
mer kCasuii, 111 the niurniiig early, at noun, and 
in the cvtiling just betoiu night foil. Fur if 
milked only twice a d.iy, white tliey have abnnd- 
.mcc of succulent food, they will yield a much 
smaller quantity ot milk than if milked three 
times. In the tbutcc ol milkers, great caution 
Ik also iieecks.iiy; tor il this upeiation be nut 
ptopeily performed, nut uuly the quantity oi 
riiu produce ot the dairy will be greatly dimi- 
luslied, but Its quality also will be very much 
debased; since, if ull Uio milk be not thoroughly 
drawn fruiu .1 cow when she is milked, the por¬ 
tion ieft ill the udder seems to be gradually 
absorbed into the system, and nature getteTatea 
no more than to supply the waste of what has 
been taken away. 

The following observations muy also be worth 
attending to. 

1st. The cows should always be milked as 
near the dairy as possible, to prevent the neces¬ 
sity of carrying and cooling the milk before it 
be put into the dishes; anil as cows are much 
hurt by far-driving, it must be a great advan¬ 
tage in a dairy farm to have the principal grass 
fields also as near the ^iry or homested as possi¬ 
ble. 

8dly. The praedice of putting the milk of all 
foe coWs Of a large dairy into one vessel, as it is 
milked, to remain there till the whole milking i« 
finished before any part of it is put into the milk- 
pans, seems to be highly injndicions, not only 
on account of foe toss sustained by agttation 
ahd cooling, but also, more especially, because 
it prevents foe owner of the dairy from distin¬ 
guishing the good from the bad cow's milk, so as 
to separate them from each other, where neoM^ 
saryi He may ttius have foe whole of his dairy 
preimot gtontly debased by the milk of otte bad 
now, for ymirs togefoer. 

3^. if H be iitteaded to tiwkn battefof a 
v«y firie ^oaHty; it wiH be advilaWe in aH 
eatos to keep the milk foot is fint dlwwfi sepa^ 
rale footai that wfaiifo oomes laM ; as it is (fovidtri 
foots iftUsItobotfioai^ foequoUtyaf foe butter 
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mill grfatly debased, fritheut much «u$iuent. 
mg Its quantitv It w also obvious, that the 
quality of tlic ttci wUl be improved in pro¬ 
portion to the smallness of Hu' proportion of the 
lost drawn milk that lu retained i so that those 
who wish to be sinirula ly nice m this n'spect, will 
do well to retain only a vciy small proportion of 
the last drawn milh- 

4thty. When the quality of the butler is the 
ehief objeet, it will be necessary not only to 
-separate the ftrstfrom the last diaWn milk, but 
also to take nothing but the eream that is first 
bpiarated from the best milk, as it is this first 
rising cream alone Hiat is of the pitme quality. 
Thi- remainder of Hie milk, which !l be still 
swei't, may be pither employed in making sweet 
milk rhwses, or be uUowcd to stand to tnrow 
up cream for making butter of an infinor 
qualil y. 

Slhly. Tliitter of the very heft ^ssible quality 
ran only be obtained fiom a dairy of constderabic 
extent, fi»r when only a very small portion of 
each cow’s milk can be set apart for throwing up 
cream, and when only a very small portion of 
that cream can be reservtsi as of the prime 
quality, it follows, that, unlc-ss the quantity of 
milk be upon the whole very considerable, the 
quantity of prime cream produced must be so 
small as to be scarcely worth the while for manu- 
factiiriqg -Ri parately. 

Cthly. It hccms probable that the very best 
butler can only be mad ■ with economy in those 
dairies whei" the manufacture of cheese is the 
principal object* 'I'hc reasons are abvious; if 
only a small portion ui the milk be set apart for 
butler, all the list may be made into cheusi* 
while it IS yet warm from the cow and perfoctly 
sweet, and if only that portion of cream which 
rises during tlie first thiec or lour hours ol^r 
milking is to lie reserved for butter, the rieli 
milk whieh IS left after that cream is separate;!, 
biuiig still perfectly sweet, inav In- eoiivertAd into 
cheese with as gnsat advantage nearly as the 
newly-miikcn milk itsclt 

The necessary requisiti's of a good m&k-hhtse 
a>e, that it be cool in sninmcr, and worn in 
winter, so as to preserve a temperature nearly 
the same throughout the whole year; and that 
It be so dry, as to admit of being kept clean and 
sweet at all times. 'Ftiis structure ought, if 
possible, to be erected near a cool spring or 
running water, where easy access can be bod to 
it by Hie eows, and where it is not Uafale to be 
incommeded by stagnant water. 

The precise degrese of heat most fiawonrable for 
the different operationB of the dairy, is not yet 
determined; but until farther experiments shall 
have settled this point, we may take it as a sofo 
rule, tiwt the heat slmnld be between Mknnd $3. 
of Fahrenheit, and to ascertain this point, ^ ther¬ 
mometer should be hung up perpetuBlIy ta tiie 
indk-houM. 

With rei^ectto the nteqeils of the dairy, tiwiy 
must in general, from the nature of the 4Kisi- 
ness, be made of wood. But of late sinny 
persons, who affect n superior degree of elegance 
and neatness, have employed vessels of lead, 
or of oommon earthen-wmre. Yet as the'aeid 
of milk is snpposed to dissolve lead, brass, and 
copper, andtofonn with these a eoidpoand of a 
paimous nature; sneh veawds fitould never be 
employed. The same may be said ik vessels of 
any irf the ernnmon kinds of earfiien ware, which 
'being .glased with lead, <umI ^ glacing soluble 


in acids, may be suspected of produriug suiuljir 
eflect,. 

The creaming dislici, or vessels in which the 
milk is placed fw throwing up cream, when pio- 
pcrly cleaned, sweet, and cool, are to be filled 
with the milk as loan after it is drann from the 
cow as possible, having been first strained care¬ 
fully through a close strainer, formed of a largo 
.wooden bowl wiih a hole at the bottom covered 
with a very i lose sieve of fine wire (silver win 
is best, most durable and cleanly) or hair web, 
-woven tor that purpose, or liiin cloth of any 
kinil, so as to keep back hairs, &c. that may 
accidentally fall from the cow. These dishes 
should never exceed tliiec inches in depth, wbat- 
eviT be their other dimensions, and if the plan 
recommended above of scpaialing the milk into 
tw'o parts, and of keeping each low’smilk by 
Itself, be followed, it will be eonvement to have 
tiiem mode of siioii dimensions as to lontain 
about one and a half or two gallous As soon 
as they arc filled they are to be placed on the 
siielves in the milk-boiise, w bore tiicy should be 
allowed to remain perfectly undisturbed till it 
be judged expedient to separate the cream from 
them, which will depend ujioti the degree of heat 
at the time, and the particular views of Uie 
owner of the dairy. In a moderately warm tem¬ 
perature if very fine butter be intended, it 
should not be allowed to stand more titan six 
or ci.ght hours: but for ordinary good butter it 
may be let alone for twelve hours, or more. 

The cream, bmng carefully separated, mnst 
be deposited by itself in a vessel »ntable for the 
puriKigc, and kept until a sufficient quantity be 
collected. A firm neat-made wooifon barrel, 
with a lid fitted to it, is probably as well calcu¬ 
lated for this use, ns any vessel. Its si^e must 
depend an that of the dairy. 

The lengtii of time which the cream remains 
in .this vessel must depend on circumstances; 
but it should giw^ ^ allowed to acquire a 
eeitain degrae at amifity, without which it can¬ 
not be madf mto bnttor with ibcility. With 
regard to the operation of churning, it u only 
neonsBsry to say that it should be earefuUy 
perfemned, whatever kuad of churn be em¬ 
ployed. 

The butter whim made must he umnedistely 
separated finun the milki *an.d being put ,into a 
clean shaUow ^ah, the raaide oi which, if of 
wood, should be wdl tmUmd with common salt, 
to prevent the hitter feom adhering to it, it 
shonld be pressed nod worked with «,fiat wooden 
i«Ue, or sfchmtdngfdiih, having a short handle, 
so M to foroo owfc pll the milk lodged in the 
oacitim of the mess. When butter has been 
thus prepared, it ia to be pc8se.rved by means of 
coBunen salt when aecessaty requires it, and 
kept from being tow eoft by moans of cold 
Wider. , 

CSfeaie. hsihe amdeing of cheese many cir- 
mWnstnncKS me to die attended to; such as the 
prepqiHlMlinf tite rennet, the coa'nlation of the 
mi&y 'hhe MiHWgmient of the runt, These 
opesidimM mw differently condunted in diftirent 
daiff^ ana different parts of the country. The 
Caltiirini ie the method of preparing the rennet, 
afid'aMihig cheese, which Mr. Marshall em- 

''**1MdA.'ealf'snsw, or stomadi; and, having 
enqfi iwi outthc cuid, wash <t and salt itthorongh- 
ly, hmide and out, leaving a white woet of salt 
wwar every part of it. PuHtintondeerthenj ir, 
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« ofhet Tend, «iid lei H rtend tttee or fiinr 
days; in which time it will hai e foraed un inlt 
and its own natural juices into a j^icklc. Take it 
out of the jar, and ban^ itnplor two or three 
days to let the pickle drain froin it j resalt it} 
place it again m « jar; < over it tight down with 
a paper pierced with a large pm J and in this ’tatie 
kt It remain for a whole year. It may, howefrer, 
in case of necessity, be used a few days after k, 
has received the second salting} but it will not 
be so strong as if kept a longer time. 

" Turd of a good quality may be obtained from 
milk heated from 87. to 103. of Fahrenheit; pro¬ 
vided the rennet be so proportioned, that the 
time of coagulation be from three quarters of an 
hour to two hours and a half} and pn vided also 
the milk be kept properly cosered during the 
process of coagulation. From other tisals it 
.should seem, that from 8.5. to 90. aic the proper 
degrees of heat; and from one to two houie the 
proper time of cnagiil.ation; and that the milk 
ought to be eovered so as to lose in the process 
about five degrees of its original Jieaf. But cli- 
mfttc, season, weather, and pasture, m.iy ae- 
coiint for tins difTcrenee. 

“ In my dairy, (says Mr. Marshall) the prac¬ 
tice lias been uniformly tins As soon .i> the 
curd IS come at the top, firm enough to discharge 
its whey, the dairy-woman tucks up her sleeves, 
plunges her hands to the bottom of thesessel, 
and, with a wooden dish, stirs the curd and 
■whey briskly about; she then lets go the dish, 
•nd, by a eirmilar motion of her hands and aims, 
violently agitates the whole; carefully hrcakiiig 
every part of the curd j and, at intervals, stirs 
it hard to the bottom with the dish; so that not a 
piece of curd remains unbroken laigcr than a 
hazel nut. This is done to prevent «h.it is railed 
slip-curd (that is, lumps of curd which have 
slipped unbroken through the dairy-woman’s 
hands), wliich, by retaining its whey, does not 
press uniformly with the other curd, but in a few 
days, (if It happen to be situated toward the 
rinci) turns hvid and jelly-like, pnd soon be¬ 
comes faulty and rotten. This operation takes 
about five or ten minutes; or, if the quantity of 
curd be large, a quarter of an bom. In a few 
minutes the curd subsides, leaving the whey clear 
upon the top. The dairy-woman now takes her 
dish, and lades off the whey into the pail; which 
she empties into a milk-lcoil to stand for cream, 
to be chiiriicd for whey butter. This is a practice 
peculisr to the cheese counties, and forms no 
inconsideralde part of the profit of a dairy in 
those counties. Having laved off all the whey 
ehc can, without gathering up the smell pieces 
of the loose citfil floating near the bottom of the 
vessel, she spreads a straming-tloth over her 
ehecsc-tougs, and strains the whey through it,* 
netannng the curd retained in the cloth into the 
cheese-tub. Wlicn she has got all the whey she 
eon, by preening tiie enrd with her hand and the 
lading-di»b, ehc takes a knife and cuts it mto 
aqnase pieces, about two or three inches square. 
This lets out more of the tfhey, and makes the 
curd bandy to be taken up, in order to be broken 
into the vats. 

dairy sdiould be pkntjfully furnished with 
watB, and sdnic of them of different sizes } for 
when Uuee or four cheeses are made at each 
tneal, n aunter of vats become actually in use; 
and jf there are not still a number empty, the 
stairy-vieiinsui hecomes confined in her i^cc, 
mi eaum^j^poiiim. exactly her rats to the 


quantity of Card she happens to find 
cheese-tub; and keeping a little ovorp’us cairf 
from meal to tseal frequent! spoils a whole 
.c^ese. , -*’• 

Having amde choice of a vat or vats, pro- 
TpOrlioned to tl*® quantity of curd, so that the 
(hcese, when fiilly pressed, shall neither over 
nor unilfTiilV'the vat> she spreads a ehcesc-cloth 
loosely ovei the vat; into whioh she re-hreaka 
the ciud, carefully squeezing every paitof it in 
her hands; and, ha\ ing fllled the vat, heaped up 
and louiidi'il abo'c its top, foldi. over the cloth, 
and places it in tlic press. 

“ Miuli depends on the construction and 
power of the press, 'fhe exi clltiicy of construc¬ 
tion depends upon its pies.smg level- if it h.is 
to niuf h jil.iv, w) as to incline and become lol- 
teniig or leaning one way oi another, and do 
no( tall perpi-uthcnlar ii|»mi ’ho fhci se-hoaid, 
one side of a clieesu will frequently heUinkc. 
than aiioUit r, and, wh.il it. .still wmse, one side 
Will he thorouglily pressed, while the other is 
left soft and spuimy. Its power may lie civen 
1)V a sciew, by a h-t ei, or by a dead wei. 'it, and 
ought to he pioportioiied to tho ih.ckncss of the 
cheese. 

“ In autumn, s.hen the weather got cool and 
moist, the eunl is scalded, to make t)ie cln esp 
Come quieker to hand, (that is, sooner salcaidc) 
and to pi event .i white woolly tout from using, 
It is done thus; If from new milk, seaMing 
water (boiling watorwith a small quaiilily o« .old 
whey mixed with it) is pouicd over the whole 
surffiee of the eiird as it lies at the bottom ot thi 
chei-se-tub: if from skimmed or otliei inlcnor 
milk, the outsides only are scalded, afiei tlic 
curd is in the vat, by first pouring tlie scalding 
water on one side, and then, turning tliechcise- 
Img, pouring it on the other. For if in tins ease 
the curd were to be scalded, it would render it 
hard, and spoil the taste and texture ot the theese. 
In the scalding the clieeseling, the curd is first 
put into the bare naked vat, and the upper part 
scalded the cheese-cloth is then spiead over it, 
and the vat being turned, the curd falls into the 
cloth ■ the curd, with tlic cloth under it, is then 
put into Umj vat j the outer edges pared off; the 
paring broke, and rounded up in the middle; 
and tlie scalding water pouieil upon it as before; 
tlie foliU of the cloth laid o\ cr, and the vat set in 
the press. 

“ The whey being pretty well pressed out, and 
the chceseling (whether it has been scalded or 
not) having got firm enough to handle, which it 
will be m about half an hour, the dairy-woman 
takes it out of the vat, washes the ciotii in a pail 
of cold clean water; spicads it over the vat; 
turns the cheeselmg upon it; squeezes it gently 
into the vat; folds over the cloth; tucks m tha 
comer with a wooden clieese-kpife, and replaces 
the rat in the press. 

“ Supposing the chceseling to be made in the 
morning, it now remains ro the press, untouched, 
until the evening} when it is taken out, salted, 
put into a fresh dry cloth, and left in the press all 
night. 

<* The method of salting is this; The salt being 
well bruised, and the lumps thoroughly broken, 
it is spread plentifully on each side of the 
cheeseling, so as wJailly to cover it, about on^ 
tent|taf an inch in thickness, more or less, in 
proportion to the thickness of the cheese. Jtf 
this be of a considerable tiitcknesg, os sup^se 
three inebet upwards, some salt is put into 
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IW ittiiMlt’ of it, i>y stopping is half of an ounce of saffron is now put in, to give it % 

mie6 with curd» .-irewing on and on this litth* colour) lint not so unnaturally high as some 

putting the rctnaioder of the cuA cheeses m England are coloured; iud it is veil 

" Nevt morning, if the curl^l^ rich, or stirred from time to time. The dairy-man fre- 
hcen cold-run, thte checseling is W^d into an- tjuentlv f«;ls the curd; and when the small, and, 
other dry cloth, and left in the i,ij;^<;S'till even- ag <• were, grannlaW parfa feel rather firm, 
in": but if on the contrary the c,»ird be from is m about an hour and a haif, the copper 

poor milk, or from milk which befori' serting is taken from the fire, and the curd left to fall 
had acquired any degree of sourness, r if it to the bottom. Part of the whey is taken ont, 
has been run hot and quick, the thei-seling and the curd brought up in a coaree cloth, hang- 
should in tlie morning be barc-vatted , th.if is, lugtogcthei in a tough state. Jt is then put into 
he put into the vat without a cloth round it, and a hoop, with about <i half-hundred weight laid 
he put again info the press until evening. upon it, for about an hour, after which the cloth 

The use of l>.ire-vattiiig is to take out the is taken off, and the cheese placed on a shelf in 
riiarks of the cloth, and thereby evade a waste the same hoop, ht tlu end of tw u or three daytS, 
of labour in bringing the ehcese to a sou ‘>rh it is spnnkltd all omt with salt; and the same is 
glossy ClMt The reason for the .ibosedistmci,on repe.ited every second day, for about forty o» 
IS, tbcieforc, obvious; for, the harder the curd, forty-fived.iys; after which no further attention 
<1’ '’'-iger tlio marks of the cloth ore in pressing is required. Whilst salting, two cheeses are 
f •(. generally phteed one upon another; iii which 

*' Tn the evening, that which was turned into state tliey aie said to take tlie salt better than 
(he dry cloth in the nioiniiig, is now haie-s .itted; singly. 

and that whieU was barc-v.ilte!l in the nioriiing, Siinei’.—This kind of stock is highly adiaiita- 

in now mined'll the vat; and, having stood in geous, both as supplying food and clothing, and 
the pii ss until inoriiing, the process is (unshed, as a mean oi iinpioving the farm: and hence in 
The I he se- are taken out of the vats, and breeding thi-se animals, attention must be liad to 
(ihii'en tij.on the sholt.*’ both thise ciioumstances. The sheep of diflurent 

f I MW ehclscs ace made, by adding the eream counties exeel in these different pniperties, and 
Ill ene .opal’s milk, to milk wliieh comes iinmc- m some parts tliey have been lately much ini- 
il. i' ly from the eow : these arc pressed gently pi os ed by crossing the breeds. Mr. Kent in his 
two oi 'hrec tunes, turned for a few days, and Siirsey of Norfolk, obscrvi-s, that there ought 
are then fit fm use. alway.s to be some affinity or similitude between 


he put into the v.it without a cloth round it, and 
Jhe put again info the press until evening. 

I'' The use of l>.ire-vattiiig is to take out the 
■'marks of the cloth, and thereby evade a waste 
of labour in bringing the ehcese to a suii '>rh 
glossy Coat The reason for the .ibosedistineuoii 
IS, tbeiefore, obvious; for, the harder the curd, 
,iv> ’"iger tlio marks of the cloth are in pressing 
f it. 

*' Tn the evening, that which was turned into 
(he dry cloth in the nioiniiig, is now baie-s .itted; 
and that which was bare-Viilted in the morning, 
in now mined ui the vat; and, having stood in 
the pu ss I'ulii inoriiing, the process is tiinshed. 
The I hc'se- are taken out of the vats, and 
(ilaecfi tij.on the sholt.” 

f I MW cTictscs are made, by adding the eream 
111 ene .opal’s milk, to milk which comes iinme- 
d. i' ly from the eow : these arc pressed gently 
two o. 'hrec tunes, turned for a few days, and 
are then fit fm use. 


Cheeses are of > arious kimis and qualities ; 
but that which Comes as near perfection as art 
Can probably appioach, i.s of a close even con- 
fc\tuie, of a firm but unctuous consistency; of 
a mild tlavoiir, while young; acqiiiimg, by age, 
an agreeable fngranet. If a cheese of this qua¬ 
lity be iT'iued, it has somewhat the ap|>carnnee 
of fum butter; or of wax moilerately wanned. 
If the plug be gently rubbed, the substance of 
the ehcese seems to melt under the finger, which 
wears it down as it would fine clay duly moist¬ 
ened. If the end of the plug be pinebod, it 
yields to the pressure without eriunbling; grind¬ 
ing down, iK'iween the fingers, to an impalpable 
matter. Cheese of this description, improves, 
tiy age, in mellowness and flavour. 

The following is Mr. Pryee’s account of .Signor 
Vitalmi’s process of making Partmuan eheeur. 
At ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a 
b.ilf of milk, each brent being about forty-eight 
quarts, are put into a large copper, which turns 
on a crane, over a slow wood fire, made about 
two feet below the Bill face of the ground. The 
milk IS stirred from time to time; and, almut 
eleven o’clock, when just hike-warm or consider¬ 
ably under a blood-heat, & ball of rennet, as big 
as a large walnut, is squeezed through n cloth 
into the milk, which is still kept stirring. The 
mode of making this rennet is pretended to be a 
profound secret; but it appeared to Mr. Pry^se^ 
to resemble our own rennet, mixed up with sadt 
and vinegar, and the addition of a little old 
cheese. By the help oTthe crane, the coppAr'is 
turned from over the fire, and let btand till a few 
minutes past twelve; at which time Uie rcnAej; 
has sufficiently operated. It is now stirred up, 
and again left to stand a short time, for the 
whey to separate a Httle frdm the curd. Part df 
tte whey is then taken out, and the copper again 
turned over a fire sufiieiently brisk to give a 
gtrong heat, but below ftiitt of boiling. A quarter 


the animals which are crossed. It is a manifest 
incongruity, says he, to match a Norfolk and a 
Leicester sheep; or a South Down and a Norfolk ; 
or any long-wooiled sheep with a shorf-woolled; 
but a Leicestershire sheep may he matched, with 
some degree of propriety, witfi a Cotswohl; 
and a South Down sheep with a Berkshire oi a 
Herefordshire Ryland. 

The best sort of sheep for fine wool, are those 
bred in Herefordshire and 'Worcestersliire; but 
they are small and black-faced, and conse¬ 
quently bear but a trivial quantity. Warwick, 
Leicester, Buckingham, and Northamptonshire, 
breed a large-boned^sbeep, of the best shape, and 
deepest wool. 11ie marshes of Lincolnshiie also 
breed a very large kind of sheep, but thuir wool 
is not so good. 

The northenr counties in general breed sheep 
with long, but hairy wool: sutd Wales breeds a 
small hardy kind of sheep, wMcb has the best 
tasted flesh, but the worst wool of all. 

The farmer should aiways buy his sheep from 
a worse land tbmi his own ; they should be big- 
bhued, andliave along greasy wool curling close 
and well. These shc^ always breed the finest 
ewool, and are nlsfi the most approved by tlie 
butcher. 

Hie Lcieester^ire breeds are of two kinds, 
the old and the new. The old Lcici'Sters are 
well kaotfn, al large, thick, heavy .sheep, with 
long cc^nihiiihl^ wool: the new Leirester breed 
IE a refiiieiiteut upon the old, by c -ssmg with a 
fiaer-bqjijM»l hnd ftnet-woolled ram. These are 
now (HfliahUahsd in various parts of Staffordshire, 
and ftt^li^ingln other places. Tin- old Leicester 
breedft'irti dfossing witli tiic new, which bids fair 
to proll^ a very good breed; tliere being many 
inStatwhl bt which the old breed were become too 
coarsd;'''^ the ne#too fine. 

Ahi^ the whole of the sb«p kqit Oh the 
uplMKijliirms'of East Kent, are the trud'Itomney 
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Kiarsli breed; who«e earcase* and bones being as their milk is diied afte the third ' mb, trliicli 
large, and wuoUong and heavy, liiqutre rich land is at the age of tour years, on some of the best 
and gpnod keep tu maketlH-m tat, land; ivliore they are pU x:d from tm to threi 

In tike Isle of Sheppev, the slieep are also of the per acre for the winter. The>c, in avourahle 
Ilotnney marsh sort, true Kents: but the soil winters, are aOiiieiuiM's made fat, and sold in tlic 
being mueh infi'iioi to Komney marsh, the sheep spring, suou enough foi the Same luid to take in 
are somenhat smaller; and, from the same a flesh set of withers, ,ind iilak<> them fnt by 
eanse, iiieu wool is lighter and (mer. Some the autumn, hut tins can only be done by light 
graseters get rams from ttomney uiontb; others stoi-King. ’ 

prefer Hicir o»II sort; and but very few, if any. The jiraetiee of fattening sheep on turnips, as- 
pay that attention which it is their interest to do, sisted by oii-c,tke, eoni, hay, sainfoin, &c. is 
to the wool of Uic rams they um'. 'Ihe u'Ctheis greatly in use among tlm upland farmors of this 
are fattened at three years old, then weighing eounty, not so iniu’li for the profit ^y feeding 
from twenty to twenty 4'our pounds per quarter. with those .uticles, as for the great improvement 
't'he sheep mostly kept in the distiict of West of tlie soil where the turni{>s arc fed off. Tho 
Kent, are ihe SouUi-Down sort, boiight-in wether manure from sheep fed on oil-cake and turnips, 
lambs, at the autumnal fairs on tin- Downs, is leekoiicd very enriching to the land. A great 
chiefly at Lewes. They are kept the first winter number of fold-flocks of lean sbc'ep are kept by 
on stubble land, with grass and a few tumii’s, the fanneis of tlie castein part of the county, of 
and on grass and seeds in summer; and fn-- from eight to twenty score in number. Those 
queutly are fattened on turnips tin next winttr, are each attended by a shepherd, who remotes 
before they are quite two years old. tins is be- the fold every morning to fresh giontid, at six 
come the favoiiiitc sort within these fi w >i-ai's, o’clock m summer, and at break of d.iy in wm- 
and increas;esauiiually in tins district. The other tei. the flock j^then driven away to the worst 
sorts of sheep kq»t there, are the West ('ountry, ki ep at the first part of the uioining, and is le- 
from Wiltshire and Dorsetehire; the wethers ar« turned into the fold for two or tlii-ec hours in the 
bougiit-iu at all agi-s, to be fattened on tiinnps. niiddlu of the da^, while the shcplierd goes to 
But there are hardly any sheep bred in tbe Weald dinner; in the afternoon it is giadually led to 
of Kent, except.ng a lew for early fat lambs, of the best keep on Uie farm, that the sheep may 
the Wiltshire and South-Down sorts. return full fed to the fold in the evening. Great 

floinc of the Wiltafaire wethers are bought-in to caution is necessary in feeding alieep on clover 
fatten on turnips; and a few South-Down w«-tber- m summer, and on turnips in the first part of 
lambs are bought in the antuma, and kept on the winter. 

the driest parts until they are two years old, and I'or the purposes of wool, it is highly probable 
tiicsi made fat for sale on thmips or meadow- that the ISderinos, so abundantly introduced mto 
lands. this country fiom Spam a short time since, and 

The system of management in Dsmney marsh so liberally and usefully distributed by his |na- 
is the following: The rams arc usually put to jesty, may be found highly advantageous; but 
file ewes, allowing one to forty or fifty, and there has not yet been time enopgli to moke the 
aomctimes sixty, from the twelfth to tho six- ex|icrimcnt how far they m.xy become natmal- 
teenth of hlovemher, aad allowed to stay with i/edto our elimate, without liaving tlieir wool 
them oliout five weeks. Theewes Ineeniirely on deteriorated ; a fact that wc have sufficient rca- 
the glass, without any liay, during tlie winter; son to bclieje often follows on a change of cli- 
ip deep snow they acrofie with their ftxit, and mate, althnugh this has been denied by some 
obtain a subsistence, nUhaugh tlu‘y then lose physiologists. 

ffesb, and sMBetimes beeoma very poor by their If such deteiioration should not tak( place we 
yeaning-time. This marsh pix<duc(>s many twins; should earnestly recommend to tbe groweis of 
but a great number are lout; so that most gra- wool a large importation of Capi'sheep, the fl<‘cce 
ziers consider their crop not a bad utie, if they of which is in every respect as fine as the finest 
wean as many lambs as they put ewta to ram. of tlie Mennus, and the flesh of which would per- 
Tbc lambs are weaned the flr^ or second week in haps be found a more vabinble product. The 
August, and very soon afW put out to keep stock whieh is now so abundant in New Soutfi 
to the uphuiii farmers of the county, where they tVales was derived from tins quaiter: and tlie 
remain tiil the fifth of April, at from 3s. to fis. writer of this article has seen cloth inanufoctiired 
per score, per week. Wb<m they return to the of this wool witbont any intermixture of other 
marab, they are put on the poorest land, or such wool, and by no means selected far the purpose, 
fields as the grarler thinks want improvement by finer thaa the finest French broad cloths, and v ery 
luted stocking; whwdi ts there called teggusg ot, durable. 

field, and is held to be of great service. Thi^ 'I’he diseases to which sheep arc subject are the 
yottBg sbeim are placed tn the fi^ds in proportion following: rot, red-water, foot-rot and hoviug, 
ta wlisd it laittdi^ each wtil maintain, ftom the scab, dunt, riehots, fly-struck, flux, and bursting, 
fifth of Apttt onttl August, which is at the rate of Of each of these ne simll give the best deserip- 
from four to eigbt per act«. Tbe wetber-tegs tioa m our power, with the most approved re¬ 
in the asttomn are ramoyed to the fatting, as^ mudjea. 

the ewe-tegs to the fameding grounds, aaaotig llw i. The rot, which i« a very pemicioas disease, 
two and three yeaiimg eves. The wethers re- has of late engaged tbe nttentioa of scseatific 
moiivtfflJnly or August fidlowing, rtea, so they farmers. But neither its nature nor its cause 
become fait, they ore drawn out and soU to tfeo has yet been frilly osceitaiaed. Betne have s«p- 
butcbeis at the meeab markets, or ok scat to pefiw the rot owing to the iieieh growth of grass 
SmiUdleld. Tho two jraarligg wafers, •haa.fist, or heiho fftow m wet^aces. Without pre- 
*t this season weigh Cam t$m*y fat tornttyHcigtit matilig thot aU-bounteaiis Pwideno® *••• 

Bounds per tpaottorf owl ooma of the. targest to ovary apincl ds peenlwr tosta» hy. which it 

pod bint 1M, nItwfKiiiwfenoca. 7110 aid owes, dtstifaMtiidiettlmfrisd |m|ier 

wnc called barrens, atns put tq fattening as soim attd support, if not vitiated by fortuitous circum- 
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'<tanrr‘.'i, i, vf' ' difficult to duicovcr ou 

{>liiiovophu'ali)riueiiiU’i<) »hythc (|uirk gronth of 
ttrasH iilibutd render i. noxious, or nliy any hert* 
should a' me season produce fatal nfieuts, by tbi- 
admii>sM>n of pure wnCitr only into its cuniponent 
parts, which at other time's i-. perfectly inuocciif, 
wtlthough broujdit to its utmost strength and ina- 
tnrity by the genul iidluence of the sun. I!e> 
sides, the constant practice of most lariners iii 
tbc Icingdom, who with the greatest hceiu-ity teed 
their meadows in the spring, wlit'o tin* grass shoots 
quick and is full of Junes, militates directly 
against tljis opinion. 

Mr. Arthur Young, to whom agncrtlturc is 
much indebted, ascribes tius diM'asi: to moisture. 
Ill cunfurmatiou of this ofiuiion, which lias liecii 
generally adopted, we aie informed, in the hath 
Soeirty’s papers, Vol VII. art. xlvi. by a corre- 
apoudent, that there was a pad^hCk adjoining to 
Ills park which bad fur sexcral years caused tlic 
rot in most of the sliccp wliirb were put into it. 
In I7d‘J he drained ami from that tune his sheep 
were free fioni tliis malady, hut tlieic arc iacts 
wluch render it duiilitful that mt^tiirc e. Ilw -.ole 
<'aiise AVe arc told, tlic dry Imicd land m 
Dcrbssluie will produce the lot as well as w.iter 
nu'.ulon's and ctuguant marshes; and in some 
lu't cni'inds shtep sustain no injury fur many 

W(s*ks. __ 

AVitliout attempting to emimerntc other hypo¬ 
theses winch the ingenious have formed on this 
subject, uc >.hall pursue n didcrent method in 
order to divui er the cau.ve. Un dissecting sheep 
th.at die of this disorder, a great number of insects 
called ftukes (fiistiotir) are found in the liver. 
Ttkit these lliiketi are the cause of tlie rot, thciv- 
fore, IS evident: but to explain how they come in¬ 
to the liver is not so easy, it is probablethat they 
are swallowed by the sheep along with their food 
while in tlie egg state. ITie eggs deposited in Mie 
tcndei germ arc com eyed with the food into the 
stomach and intestines of the aaiinals, whence they 
are rcceii cd into the lacteal vessels, carried off 
in the chyle, and pass into the blood; nor do 
they nicot witJi any obstruction until they arrive 
at the c.ipillary vessels of the. liver. Here, aa the 
blood filtrates through tlie extreme branches, 
answering to those of tlie vena poitge in the hn- 
man body, the seceniiug vessels are too minute 
to admit the impregnated om, which, adhering 
to the menahrane, produce tliose miimaicuies that 
teed upcm the liver and destmv the sheep. They 
much resemble the ffat fish called plahtej are 
sometimes as large as a silver two pence, and are 
found both in tlie iher and in the gall-<t«ct which 
conveys the bile fhim tlie liver to the duodenum 
or lower intestinea. 

The common and most obvious objection to 
^hnt ofilnioa is, that this hwcet is never found 
but in the Uvor, er in some <pnrts of the vkoerh 
of riwep ffiat m diseased aow nr less; and that 
^y must therefore be bred these. But this ob¬ 
jection wlU lose its force, wiieiD we consider font 
many iaseets undeipo seeeml chnngcs, and exist 
under foram entremrty dilfetent ftomeeeh other. 
Sonae ofthmawy thamfoeeappeerandhe well 
known wider one Aaao, saul net known to be the 
me wider m seaendor third. The ffohe mny 
ne the Imt itfoe some n^natle fosect whieh we 
nt psnsent vary ««U tmev meder one or ether of 
Its )H«viou8 forme. 

n this be admitted, itis oieyfo eeacoivethat 
*e«p Bum, on wetetsottMt OqsMinHy, tube mol- 
ditadeiaf thoieowaor qnihtemia Kmir food; 


and that the stomach and viseem of tlie foeop 
being a proper nidus for them, they of course 
hatch, and .ippearing m tlieir fluke w: last state, 
fei d on the liver of the aaitnal, end ocuuKion tins 
disutdcr. 

It IS a iiiigiihir fact, ** that no ewe ever has the 
mt while she has a lamb by her side.” The rea¬ 
son of this limy be, tiiat impregnated ovum 
passes into tins milk, and never uitivcs at the 
liver. Tlie rot is iatal to sheep, hares, and rabbits, 
and sometinies tn calves} hut never lulests ani¬ 
mals ut a larger size. 

Miller says that parsley is a good remedy foi 
the rot in sheep. Perhaps a sti'ong decoction oi 
this plant, or the oil exti.u'tcd from its seeds, 
might be of service. Salt is also a useful remedy. 
It seems to be an aekaowledgcd fa<-t, that salt 
marshes never produce the rot. Suit indeed is 
pemi'iniis to most luseuts. Common salt and 
water expel worms fnrni the human body ; and 
sea-weed if laid in a garden will drive away in¬ 
sects ; but if the salt be separated by steeping it 
in the purest spring-water for a lew days, it 
abounds witb animal^les of various species. 

Lisle in his book of hnshoadry, laforms us of a 
fanner who Hired his whole flock of the rot by 
giving each sheep a lianitfui of SpanisJi salt for 
live or SIX mornings successively. The bmt was 
probably taken from ti'c Spaniards, who fre¬ 
quently give tlieir sheep salt to keep them 
healthy. On some lanns |icrhaps the utmost cau¬ 
tion cannot always prevent tins disordei. In wet 
and w arm seasons the prudent farmer wili rcmovi- 
lus sheep from the lauds liable to rot. '1 hose who 
have It not in their power to do this may give each 
sheep a spoonful of common salt, with the same 
quantity of flour, in a quarter of a pint of water, 
once or twice a-week. When the rot, is recently 
taken, the some remedy given four or five morn¬ 
ings successively will, in all probability, effect a 
cure. Tlie addition of flour and water (in the 
opiaioii of Mr* Price of Naiisbury, to whose ex¬ 
cellent paper in the Botii Society's Transactions, 
w« own ourselves nweh indebted) wlU not only 
abate tlie pungency of the salt, but dispose it to 
mix witii the chyle in a more gentle and efficacioiis 
niantiar. 

A farmer of a considerable lordship in Bohemm 
visiting Uie hot-wells of Carlsbad, related how tie 
preserved his flocks (d'idieep from the mortal dis¬ 
temper winch raged i« the wet year 1769, m whieh 
so many perished. His preservative was verv 
simjde and veiy cheap: ” He fed them every 
nigbt, when turned under a«had,«ovcr, or stables, 
with haidied fodder dtraw; end, by eating it 
greedily, they aH CMWped.*’ 

8. mi-water it m dMordcr most prevalent on 
4ret gitiHiids. I have heard (says Mr Arthur 
Young) that it has aonsctimcs cured by tap¬ 
ping, at for a dropsy. TMs operation is done on 
one side afdhe belly towards the flank, just below 
the wo<il. 

9 , mia foel-roCand heemy, which w very eom- 
nmn ail fomiy grmmds, ** cmed by keep¬ 
ing t)Ml part dieati, And iymg at n-st in a dry 

pastww.' 

4. <l|ha apifi in a cutaneous disease, owing to 
ad m pitl fcy 8f the blood, and is moid prevalwt 
in wat fUtmt at in rainy seasons. It is ciurod by 
to ba W islMfoi , bfhBstoiie and atam, boiled fo- 

g«tlKJ^?foia then rohbed over the sheep. Bfewly 

partial, 1»r and grease may be sufficlewt. But 
the finest and inoet efficaewus resmiy for tins 
diseMK Iras comBraniested ta the Society for the 
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kinds of fibod, more wholesome and autritivc 
tlwn what were used formerly, have been intro- 
duood s snrh as turwiw, rarrot*, clover, Ike, 
Tliey are in most places lepilarly managed and 
rloaciy attended. Tussor many years since af- 
tirmed, fiotn his own experience, that a sow 
might hung as wucli profit as a cow. In some 
counties, It IS Saul, a sow dept^ndent on a dairy 
bos jiroducj-d, all ixpcncra deducted, about 101. 
an the space of o vear. In Britain, tliPse animals 
mdificie..t countu*.. arc of very diffm-nt sixes. 
In fs!icesfi*rshire, Northamptonshire, and Pem- 
binkcshne, tlicy are very Urge. In liampsliire, 
Wiltshire, and whciever fcliey can run in the 
woods, and feed on mast and acorns, their flesh 
IS firiaer and better. The Chiriosc swine arc 
common with us; they arc smaller, blacker, 
.md theii legs idiorter t^n ours; so that, when 
fat, their bellies literally touch the ground 
They thrive exceedingly vrcli with n.s, are very 
prolific, and their flesh very fine and well- 
tasted. 

In considering the advantage*! deni ed from these 
"creatuies, it is to be observed, that the fle.sh of all 
thedificrent kinds, and at all ages, is looked upon 
as a very substantial and agreeable uUment: and 
of course, in their proper seasons, the different 
sorts of provisions ftus supplied are all of them 
very saWUe. The wild boar was esteemed a 
prime delicacy amongst the Romans, and the flesh 
of the tame was much more in favour witli our 
ancestors than with ns; though brawn has still 
many admirers, is made in the greatest perfec¬ 
tion, and eonsMered as a rarity peculiar to this 
country. Pork, though it be wisely pro¬ 

hibited m some warm countries, is found by ex- 
perienee eimlly nutritive and salutary here. 
As such it iWimdies a very large prap^ion of 
that food which is vended in our markets. It 
takes saK better, and keeps longer, than the 
flesh of any other animal; and the coneianpticn 
of It is prodigious when pickled or salted, more 
especially in ourforeign garrisons and in the sea- 
service. Our bacon is difierently cured, so as 
to reader it acceptable to all palates; and our 
hams arc not at all inferior to those of otimr 
eountries. fredi pork seifs nearly as dear as 
beef, the lard brings very nearly the same price; 
the blood, tbe intestines, the feet, astd the 
tongue, are all prepared os fbod. , The fat of the 
intestines and wen, which difltM from com¬ 
mon land, is employed for gmasing' aidos of 
wheels, and (tt mmty other purpOfea. Sieves are 
mode of ibis skin;’ and bnudm, penofit, Isc. 
of she bristles. Tb« dung is repniednent fo va¬ 
lue to that of sheep. Mr. MThtiidipn pMfWtes 
tkait swine should be turned into m dtae tsail- 
paled, and planted with greens, palae,-smsf tfnets, 
mt whufli tiiey may feed, and by fhoir trampling 
sHM tbeir dung raise a great quantity of encele 
Wtppti. Mr. Mortimer assures «b that sane, 
«• poor light shallow land in Staffinddiire, sow 
a sms^ whhe pea, which they never leap, Intt 
turn in «o nmiiy bogs to eat them as they tttink 
they wMfsttan; aad this ehiefly for the^ipose 
of their dtiag. 

Powtw. fhidiT this head we shall otnpre- 
iMnddepMntiodsnlt, docks, geese, taeldes, and 
pigaens.*' 

fbieb. The dii«e3rsgDd eemtet be said bd he 
cemplete «ntii wall stoefeod with this spaeics ; 
'litt advantage af which will ha ktsSst couidsrsMe 
|n sifUetHM whcfc the isiMer is best sendied 
hiithgtsiB, aadhast|tybetyBien»l 


tbe stodc. In dhoosing this kind, it is necessary 
to prefer the besi breeders and the be*-t layers $ 
the oldest tu'ing always reckoned the best sitters, 
and the youngest the best layers; bid no sort 
will lie good for cither purposv if they be kept 
too fat. The besta; -' lo set a hen for chickens, 
is two yrars old, and .lu host month is February ; 
though any month beiween that and MiCbaelmaM 
IS good. lens sii twenty-one days, during 
which time they should constantly have meat 
and drink n< them, that they may not straggle 
from their cgtrs, and thereby chill them. It 
fowls be fed with buck or French wheat, or with 
hcmp-sced, it IS said they will lay more egg* 
than ordinary; and buck-wheat, either whole 
or ground, made into paste, which b the liesi 
way, is a grain that will fatten fowls very speedi¬ 
ly ; but thi* common food is barley meal, with 
milk or water, though wheat-flour moistened i*, 
probably the best. 'A good hen should be work 
ine:, vigilant and laborious, both for herself and 
her cflickens, and*lhe larger the better. The 
eldoi hens arc ratlicr to be chosen for hatching 
than the vonnger, because they arc nuirc con¬ 
stant, and mil sit out thrir time; but if you 
choose for laying, take the youngest. Those 
eggs that arc laid when the lions are a year and a 
half, or two years old, are the best; at that 
time you must give the hens plenty of victuals, 
and sometimes oats, with fenugreek to beat tbcni. 
if you would have large eggs. 

In setting hens, lake care tliat the pgg!» bo 
new, which may be known bv thoir being heavy, 
full and clear; and while sitting, a hen should 
not be taken off or disturbed from her nest, for 
that will make her uttcvly forsake it. 

The hen-house should be large and spacions, 
with a pretty high roof and strong walls, in order 
to keep out thieves and vermin; there should 
likewise be windows on the cast side, that the 
fowls may eqioy the benefit of tlic rising sun. 
Round about tlie inside of the walls, upon the 
ground, should be made large jicns of three feet 
high, ibr geese, ducks, and large fowls to sit in; 
and naav^ covering of the house long perches, 
leaching foom one side of the house to the other, 
should he fixed, on whivflicocks, hens, c.apons and 
turkeys may sit at pleasure. At another side of 
tha house, in tbe darkest part of tlie ground pens, 
for hampers fuU of straw for nests, that hens mav 
hece lay tiwir eggs; hist when they sit to hatch 
chickens, they should be on the ground; there 
gbould likewise be stakes stuck in the walls, that 
the poultry may etimh to their perches with the 
ggeater ease; and tbe floor should not bepaved, 
•pt made eS earth smooth and easy. The smaller 
fevris ^sdd also ligye ahtde made at one end of 
the boose, togo in and comeant at when they 
please, m also tiiey wW seek out rooetsia other 
places. It would liitewise be of great advantage 
tohave Jihe hiMi*li»i|ie siliiatedsMar some kitchen, 
hreir^wnte, bafce-baew, «r kila, where it snay 
have the h^ ti the fire, atdl be perhimed with 
gmoke, which is mj gmteitl to jmlkts. 

' Jo order to fktten chiekeiis, put them into 
to e ps, eedfoed ttmis with barley-meat; put 
lifctodse « small qwsMity of btickidust into their 
water, wdaeh itiwy ougM: acMor to be aetoowt t 
tom tost wflt then an appetite to their meat, 

and fatten them eec|r eoear tar ie this ease it 
toeeibe tewtoered, that ail laarls andhMs have 
two stomachs, asthsyaag'lie eaHed; themm is 
thmciPrcip, toiatetftau theirfoQl^ mid toe other 
to» fiaiMi* tote mutyMteeits w toe tost-«e 
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ilwaj’s find small stones andflliifp sand, -which tb*->r hnvinf a second brood. They coinraonlj^ 
help to do that office, and Without these or lay <v,elvc or tivteen egg* each You may know 
so me thin g of the kind, a fowl will be aantmg in when they aill lay, by their carrying straw iii the it 
its appetite to ea.; for the gizzard cannot othir- mouths, aiul wlieu they will sit, by their contmu- 
wise masticate, or, as it m y be'■aid, giind the Kig on their nest after they have laid. A goo^e 
food fast enough to disch. ,fc it from the crop sits thirty days, but if the weather be fair and 
and in this business the biu k-dust u<!',ist« them warm, she will hatclt three or four day', sooner. 

Tills kind of stock is liable to be ITectcd with After the gosUngs are hatched, some keep llietri 
various disorders j the chief arc, the )iip, the m the house ten or twelve days, and feed them 
roup, the flux, Stoppage in the b< el'., and sore wtb curds, barley-meal, bran, See. After they 
eye-s. have got a little strength, let them out three oi 

The first IS occasioned by catingfonl meal, and lour hoiirs in a day, and t.iVc them in again, till 
drinking duty water, and h known by the fowl they are large enough todefend tlieiii«elves from 
having ii thin white scale on the tip of the tongue, vermin. 

The remedy consists in a removal of the seal'', In fatten green geese, tlicy should be shut op, 
and slightly rubbing the part with salt. when they .are about a month old ; they will then 

'riic second is iiieiely a swelling on the rump, be tat in about a month longer. Tin fattening of 
which is known bv the feathers of the affected part older geese is commonly done when they an 
standing out in an unnatural wanner. The cure about six months old, in or after harvest, when 
IS to be attempted by opening ttiesoie, anil fon'- they have bec'n in tlie stubble fields, upon whuh 
Inc out the core after th#. feathers have been food some kill them; but those who have a mind 
plucked away. to have them very' fat, shiitthem up for nfurtiii,ght 

The flux IS occasioned by eating too much moist oi three weeks, and feed them witli oats, sphUed , 
food, and is to be removed by au opposite kind Ikmus, barley meal, or ground malt ini\cd with 
of dirt. milk -. the best thing to fatten them with, is, how- 

The removal of the disorder in the eyes of this ever, probably malt mixed with beer. Geese will 
kind ot fowls, must be attempted by changing likewise feed on and fatten well with carrots, 
tlieir situation and food. when cut small. 

Darks. Those are very valuable for the farm.- In some countries, geese arc shorn foi their 
y.ird of- the husbandman, as they require no feathers, and in others the fiiathen are pulled 
charge in keeping, but live on lost corn, worms, once or twice a year; but the latter way is tho 
snails, &c. for which last reason they are also VC 17 more injurious to them. 

good in gardens. Once in -a year they lay very Turkeys. These prosper very well in open 
well, especial Iv that sort of duck that turns up the countries, where there it not much slSeltcr to har> 
bill more than the common kind ; and when they hour vermin to destroy them, as Uiey are natural- 
sit they need little attendance, except to let them ly incimed to ramble. The hens are so negligent 
have a little barley, or offal corn and water near of their yo«n|y that, white they havo one to fol> 
them, that they may not straggle far from their low them, they never take any he«d of the rest; 
best, and thereby chill their eggs. In general it and therefore great care tnust be taken of the 
IS found more profitable to set a hen upon the young, espedelly as they cannot bear the cold, 
duck’s eggs, tlian aiiv kind of duck whatever, be- Whoa kept with corn, they are very great feed- 
eause the old otic leads them when batched too ms; but if left to thafr lib^y whan grown up, 
soon into the water, where, if the weather be not they will get their own living, without either 
very mild, tome wolt be lost. But by meant of trouble or exponce, by feeding on herbs, seeds, 
the hen. they remain a good while upon the land, See. Turkeys being very apt to straggle, will 
{iiid get hardy before they venture into the water, often lay their eggs in secret {daces; on which 
About thirteen eggs is the propei number to let a account also they ought to be carefully watched, 
duck sit upon. When the ducklings are batched, and made to lay at home. They begin to Uy in 
they require no care, if the weather be tolerably March, and will sit in April, Eleven or thirteen 
good ; but if they happen to be ptodumd m a eggs are the most they in on. They hatch in be- 
very rainy season, it is right to keep them under tween twenty-five and thirty days, the young 
cover a little, especially in the bight; for, though may be fed either with eurdi or green fresh cheese 
the duck naturally loves water, it requires the as -1 out inj||flBall pmcei. Their drink may be new 
sistance of its feathers, and, tiU these grow, it ii milk, or milk and water. Some give ^em oat- 
easily hurt by the wet meal and milk boildd thick together, into which 

Itmay here beobsemd, tiiat the fattening of they put wormwood ehopiMSd sm^, and some- 
ducks at any age is very eayy; and that, Whe- times eggs boiled hard, and cut in little pieces, 
ther it be the mickling, or the groan duck, the They must be fed often, as the hen 15 so carelcs-. 
m^od to be used is etaefty tte same. They of them her^f { Mid when they have got some 
must be put in a quiet darir niaaew, and kept In a strength, feed them abroad in a close walled place 
pen, with plmity of corn and water: any kind of whore they cannot stray j they must not be let 
corn will do; Mtd with tl^ gtbgte direction they out tiD the dew is off the grass, nor siill'ered to be 
Will fatten thiemselves extremely «dl hi fifteen or abroad after it begins to fidl. 
twenty days. In the fattening of turkeys, sodden barle)', or 

Geese. These ale advonfageons both for food, sodden oats, U very excellent for the first fort- 
featbers, and grease. Ttmy will lire upon Com- night }i|or another fortnight, it may be necessary 
mons, or anyiertofpaftltre, find need little care to erfft them after the manner of t-apons. 
and attendance, only that Ooy have j^enty of Ptjgtpu. These can hardly, m a general view, 
water. Tlie largest geese are reckoned the best; be cOptffiiilKd as an article of profit to the occU- 
bnt there is a sort or finish goose that are much pier raj' a ' fdrm; ttiough tht-ie arc instances in 
better layers and bnedertthiai the EngliA, StaffoM^re, Where something handsome is xoade 

Cially tf their eggs be faatdied tthder an Ett^sh of them by tenants, yet the instances ^0 rdre, 
fonse. ■ Geese in geoettd tty in ftm <f>ring, the and too seMom occur 4o be reckoned upon in a 
earlier thg better, because of their price 4ttd of general kccottnt< Pew farts Iwviscs ifideed arc 
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furnished with the necc&sary accoinmodatioHs for 
them j and the mcreaw? of pigeon* beyond a r- 
tain degree must douMle** be injurious to the 
cultivation of gram. 'J hey are particularly vo¬ 
racious in early pens ; and hence the economical 
farmer can havcuouishto mh- them much in¬ 
creased, conceiving the advoutage arising from 
their increased uuiiibcrs, fui cousumption as food, 
to be more than counterbalanced liy the mischief 
occasioned by tlicir depredations. On this ac¬ 
count pigeons aic much fewer in Norfolk than 
formerly, many of the pigeon-houses having been 
also dropt, on account of the injury which the pi¬ 
geons do to thatched buildings. 

llcLs. These very industrious and useful in¬ 
sects have a classical claim to constitute part of 
the live-stock of a farm. As, however, under the 
article Bsf, wchave cnteicd at large into their 
physiology, tiie best means of breeding and of 
preserving them j wc shall only detain the leader 
in the present place, by a few piactica! observa¬ 
tions upon the advantages of possessing an a] nary, 
and the easiest mode of accomplishing th^^ object. 

Whoever undei takes to be a siicccsstul rearer 
of bees, must be attentive to provide ior his 
growing republic abundance of sudi blosi^ums as 
they are fondest of, to preserve tivem truiii c old 
during tlic winter, and from famine and theft 
by marauding bees, during the spring. 

Mr. Bonner calculates, that by a little manage- 
meut, a hundred well-cbusen stock-hivcs may, 
in a tolerably good season, be made to produce 
two hundred or two hundred and twenty hives. 
He calculates, thht Scotland alone might easily 
maintain a million of stock-hives, and hence pro¬ 
duce annually four millions of pints of spare ho¬ 
ney, and one million of poun^ of wax; whence 
the breed bees Ini^t be rendertm a inauer of 
high consequence in a commercial view, inde¬ 
pendently of its affording employment to hun¬ 
dreds of old people and children engaged m 
watching them in swarming time, and in making 
hives for tlie young colonies. 

In choosing a situation for the apiary, place 
your hives where they shall be least expos^ to 
the wind, and emoy os much of the iaduence of 
tha sun as possible; for wind alvfays retards the 
bees in their work, while the sun*s beams invite 
them to it Although it is well kbown that heea 
will thrive well in high and windy situations, yet 
a low one is always to be preferrfid. In thd 
neighbourhood of the apiary, there ahould be 
abundance of flowers, from wliicb the may 
collect their wax audhoney. Were a imhiee al¬ 
lowed me,” says Mr. Bonnei, “ where to plncseiay 
bee^ it would be in an early situation; aholjm 
glen by the side of a rivulet, surrotthdied w;^ 
abundance of turni]is in blossom in wq spring, 
muatard and clover in summer, and he,ath'm ihe 
latter aid of summer and lutrvestj with a variety 
of other garden and wild flowers in their sOaSons.” 
However, he would not be understood as if hd 
hinted ti^t bees will not tliiive unless they he 
placed in such an advantageous situation, as Ibh 
contrary can be pioved: for bees have thriVett 
amazingly well in places where they were not 
within reach pf many of the above mentjoned 
flowers: bqt i^though thw will do well m most 
situations, and fly far for food, yet they will 
tiirive far better wfadn situated among or near 
good pasture, and surrounded with abundance of 
nectariferous edrbls- 

' The Awert of ftone; hro^m, and the plane tree, 
Ktt niso highly grathM w hdot, as all of them 


aflbrd abundance of matter to collect their honey 
and wax fiom. Furze in particular, whitli 
generally flowers caily, and continues long m 
l>lus<>om. Tticre is also a gicat variety of otlier 
llowers, which, in tlicir diilercnt seasons, afford 
employment aud materials for the bees; such as 
lilies, roseiiiaiys, yeV'rw gowans, and the blos¬ 
soms of ciocuscs, snow'-drops, oziers, follows, 
vetches, alders, puppies, beans, gooseberry bushes, 
and iruit-trec' of all kinds. In short, bees refuse 
no flower when they are at a loss for Vtariety. 
There is one thing, liowev er, v ery observiible, 
that whatever flower a bee first pitches upon, she 
always conliuucs to w'urk vpou the same species 
till she IS loaded, although she should be ubhgid 
to fly ovei better kinds, aud evi n to some consi¬ 
derable distance foi them ; but it she cannot ob¬ 
tain 11 full loading from the flowers she prefers, 
she sometimes makes up the rciiiduider Uom other 
flowers which she meets with. 

Those who intciul to erect an apmiy, must lake 
jiartieular care to have it Idled with piujier inha¬ 
bitants, as ail their future profit aud pleasure, 
their loss and vexation, will, in general, dipend 
upon it They must theielore pay the utinost 
attention to the choice of their stoek-hives , lor 
the man who takes care tq kt e]> good stuek-hivis, 
will soon gam considerably by them ,■ but he who 
ki'cps bad ones, will, besides a great deal ot 
tiouble, and litffeoi no success, soon become .w 
broken bee-master. In September eveiy stock- 
hive ought to contain as much honey a., will sup¬ 
ply the bees with food tdlJuiie toUuwing ; aud as 
many bees as will piuscivc heat m the line, and 
thereby resut the seventy ol a cow w iiit i, and 
act as so many valiant soldiers, to del end the 
community from the invasions of foiiigii eiteraies 
m sprang. Hence the bec-masUr slio Id purchase 
a proper number of hiv es m August or September, 
when they are at the cheapest rate. Tney should 
befall of combs, and well stoied with bees aud 
honey, and should weigh at least 301b. each, d 
heavier, so tnudi the better, for light hives run a 
great risk of perisiung by famine, unless the bees 
are aapplied with food, which will cost as muLh 
expehce, and a great deal more trouble, besides a 
coimdetable risk of tlieir dying at last, after tins 
extraoidinary trouble and expenre; while a wi-U 
chosimhiveof 30!b. weight, allowing I'Jlb. ior 
the empty hive, bees, cqaibs, kc. aud ISIb. for 
the boney, wfll supply the republic with food till 
next June j' a time when, it may be presumed, 
they will find abundance of provisions for them¬ 
selves,among rite flowers. 1^ien a choice can be 
obtained, the youngest hives dionld always be pre¬ 
ferred, because old hives are liable to vermin and 
otiier accidents. Uoweder, although a hive should 
be four pc five, years old, it ought upt to be re- 
je^fted, if it possess these two essential qualities, 
pleidy of bees, and of honey; but if either of 
these be wanting, the purchaser will have much 
canse of regret, whefl too late to repair the iqjury 
he may suiitain. 

1%U8 vatuahie are the stores produced by this 
mdustriefis and extraordinary insect, and tims 
cmipus ha InrisheUve powers; powm, diminu¬ 
tive asita fom 4, ecaively rivaUwd by any other 
animals, and jR l^stery to the wisest of man¬ 
kind: 

His quidam sigQ«, atone bsec exen^Ia sacuti, 

Esse apibos |«rtem divine inoid.it, ethaustus 
£tfae^, dii^: deum namque 'fre per omnes 
TerrMq^, t^gctusque cwluipque iHrofiuf 
dum: 
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Iliiic pecndes, amenta, viros, genus omnc fera- 
rum, 

Queinqiie sihi tennes noscentem arcesscrc vitas, 
Sciiicet hue reddi deindu ac rcsolntu refem 
Omnia. 

lienee to the Bee some sages have assign’d 
A portion of the God, and heaveiilv mind: 

For God goes and spreads throughout tho 

whole. 

Heaven, earth and sea, the universal sonl; 

Kach at its birth from him all heir ;s share. 

Both man and brute, the breath of vital air; 

These all return, and, loos’d from earthly chain, 
Fly where they sprung, and rest tn God again. 

SoTiieav. 

HU'SCAN?, in old writers, a sort boots 
or buskins, made of cloth, and worn over 
the stockings. 

HUSH, iuterj. (without etymology.) Si¬ 
lence! be still! no noise! (Shakspeare). 

Hush. a. (from the interjection.) Still; 
silent; quiet (Shak»peare). 

To Hush, v, n. (from the interjection.) 
To be still; to be silent (Snenscr). 

To Hvsh. V. a. To still ; to silence; to 
quiet; to appease ( Olwajf ). 

To Hush up. v. a. To suppress in silence; 
to forbid to be mentioned {Pope). 

HU'SH^IONEY. ». {hush and money.) A 
bribe to hinder information {Swift). 

HUSK. s. (huldsch, Dutch.) The outmost 
integumcnl of fruits. See Glume. 

To Husk.^. 0 . (from the noun.) To strip 
off the ontmrd integument. 

HU'SKED. a. (from husk.) Bearing a 
husk; cos'ered with a husk. 

HU'SKY. a. (from husk.) Abounding in 
husks; consisting of husks {Philips), 

HU'SO, in ichthyology. See Accipsnsea. 
HU'SSARS, are the national cavalry of 
Hungary and Croatia. Their regimentals 
consist in a rough fnrred cap, adorned with 
a cock’s feather (the officers either an eagle’s 
or a heron’s); a doublet, with a pair of 
breeches to which the stockings are fMtcn* 
ed, and yellow or red boots: besides, they 
occasionally wear a short upper wustcoat 
edged with furs, and five rows of round 
metal buttons; and in bad weather, a cloak. 
Their arms are a sabre, carbine, and pistols. 
They are irregular troops: hence, oefore 
beginning an attack, they lay themselves so 
flat on the necks of their horses, that it is 
hardly possible to discern their force; liut 
being come within pistol-ehot of the enetty, 
they riise thenuelTes with su^ surprising 
quickness, and begin the fight wiln such 
vivacity on every side, that,' unless the fkx- 
my ip ^ustomeu to^eir metiiod of engag¬ 
ing, it is very difficult foe troops to preserve 
their order. 

HU'^INOABAD, a town of Hindustan, 
in the province of Malwa, and on the fron¬ 
tiers of Nagponr. Lat.«2.4fi.K. Lon. TT. 
M. E. 

HU'SS1TE.S, in eccleilalficd history, a 
party of reformers, the followers of John 
BOSS. ’This person, front whiifm the Hussites 
Uke tliel^ Bame, wai borfila a Rttie village 
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in Bohemia, called Huss, and lived at Fragoip 
iu the highest reputation, both on accoinfi! 
ol the sanctity of his mannen wd the puri¬ 
ty of hIS doctrine. He was distinguished by 
his uncommon erudition and eloquence, and 
performed at the same time the functions of 
professor of divinity in the university, and 
of ordinary pastor in the church of that city. 
He adopted the sentiments of Wickliffe, and 
the Waldeuses; and in the year 1407 began 
openly to oppose and preach against divers 
errors in doctrine, as well as corruptions in 
point of discipline, then reigning in the 
church. Huss likewise endeavoured to the 
utmost of bis power to w ithdraw the univer¬ 
sity of Prague from the jurisdiction of Gre¬ 
gory XII. whom the kingdom of Bohemia 
had hitherto acknowledged as the true and 
lawful head of the church. This occasioned 
a violent quarrel between the incensed arch¬ 
bishop of Prague and the zealous reformer; 
which the latter inflamed and augmented 
from day to day, by his pathetic exclama¬ 
tions against the court of Rome, and the 
corruptions that prevailed among the sacer¬ 
dotal order. An accusation was brought 
against him in the year 1410, before the tri¬ 
bunal of John XXllI. by whom he was so¬ 
lemnly expelled from the communion of the 
church. Notwithstanding this sentence of 
excommunication, he proceeded to expose 
the Romish church with a fortitude and zeal 
that were almost universaUy applauded. 

This eminent man, whose piety was equal¬ 
ly sincere and fervent, though his zeal was 
perhaps too violent, and his prudence not 
always circumspect, was summoned to ap¬ 
pear before the council of Constance. Se¬ 
cured, as be apprehended, from the rage of 
his enemies, by the safe conduct granted him 
by the emperor Sigisraund, for his journey 
to Constance, his residence in that place, 
and bis return to his own country, John Buss 
obeyed the order of the council, and appear¬ 
ed before it to demonstrate his innocence, 
and to prove that the charge of hit having 
deserted tiie church of Rome was entirely 
groundless. However, his enemies so far 
prevail, tfaa^ by the most scandalous 
breach V public faith, he was cast into pri¬ 
son, declared a heretic, because he refused to 
plead guilty against the dictates of his con¬ 
science, in obediemee to the council, and 
burnt alive in 1415 ; a punishment which he 
endured with unparalleled magnanimity and 
resignation. The same unhappy fate was 
borne by Jerome of Prague, his intimate 
companion, who attendeffthe council in or¬ 
der to support his persecuted friend. Je¬ 
rome, IMera, was terrified into temporary 
submission; but he afterwards resumed his 
fortitttlle^ and ihaintained the opinions which 
he hnd for a while deserted through fear, m 
the fiMnes-m which he expired in 1416. 

The diveiples of Huss ^hcred to their 
mastet^s doctrine, after his death^uwi a 
zeal which broke out into an open wdSi", that 
WM aiBtieii on wjth the ino»t lavngn and un- 
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parallolet), Joho Ziika, a Botie* Cambridge wa« ftctaidly made by Jiim, and 

iBiaa kuiislbl^ HiO, put hinuelf at the evenuntairJy obtained from him. Whelihe 
head of ^e Hiuaitea, who were now bm:onie left the duke’i nerviee to indulge bis stndies 
a very aonsideriAIe party, and thrpw off the with more freedom, the duke, then nmster of 
despotic yoke of Sieismund, who had treated the horse to George I. made him his riding 
th^r brethren in the most barbarous man* surveyor, a kind of sinecure place ofSOOl. a- 
ner. Ziska was succeeded by Procopius in year, wil^ a good house in the Meuse. In 
the year I4S4. The acts of barbarity that I7f4, he published the first part of Moses’s 
were committed on both sides were mock* Principia, in which he ridiculed Dr. Wood* 
ing and horrible beyond expression: for, ward’s Natural History of the Earth, and 
notwithstanding the irreConcueable opposi- exploded the doctrine of gravitation csta* 
Uon between the religious sentiments of the blisbed in Newton’s Principia: in 1787, he 
contending parties, they both agreed in this published the second part of Moses’s Prin* 
one horrible principle, that it was innocent ripia, conlaining the principles ot the Scrip 
and lawful to persecute and extirjiate witii turc Philosophy. From this time to his 
fire and sword the enemies of the true reh- deadh, he published a volume every year or 
glon; and such they reciprocally appeared two, whirli, with the MSS. he lett behind, 
to each other. These cominotioiis in a great were published in 17/18, in 13 vuls. 8vo. On 
measure subsided, by th« interference of the the Monday bef^ his death, Dr. Mead 
council of Basil, in the year 14S3. urged him to iiablcd; saying pleasantly, 

HD'SSY. ». (Corrupted from kmsewife.) *' I will soon send you to Moses,” meaning 
A sorry or bad woman (Southern). to his studies; but Mr. Hutchinson taking 

HU'STINGS, from the Saxon wordAuW/nge, it in the literal sense, answered in a mutter- 
i.e.eoRCi7tio»,oret(r{a,acourtheldin Guild* ing tone, ‘^*1 believe. Doctor, you will;” 
ball before the lord mayor and aldcrmem of and was so displeased, that he disinissett him 
London, and reckoned tne supreme court of for another physician, but died in a tew days 
the city. Here deeds may be inrollcd, out* aDcr, August 38, 1737. Singular as his no* 
lawries sued out, and replevins and writs of lions arc, tliey arc not without some defen* 
error determined. In this court also is the ders, who have obtained the appeiiation of 
election of alderihen, of the four members of llutchinsonians. 

parliament for the city, &c. This court is HU'TCUINSONIANS, the followers of 
very ancient, as appears by tlie laws of £d- John Hutchinson, who was of opinion that 
ward the Confessor. Some other cities have the Hebrew scriptures comprise a perfect 
likewise had a court bearing the same name, system of natural philosophy, theology, mul 
as Winchester, York, &G. religion. His Moses’s Principia contains, as 

Hu'sTiacs, signifies also the temporary he appr»hends,the principles of the scripture 
erection in whieb the court of hustings u philosophy, which are a plenum and the 
held, or to which the voters at an election air. So high an opinion did he entertain of 
are broiuhA to poll. the Hebrew language, that he thought the 

HU'SUlf, a town of Denmark, in the Aimighty must have employed it to coinmu- 
duchy of Neswick, with a strong citadel, mcate every species of knowledge, and that 
Lat. 54.45. N. Lon. 9. 0. E. accordiiurly every sneciet of knowledge is to 

Jb HU'STkE. V. «. (perhnps corrupted be foutulia the <Hd ^testament. Of his mode 
from hurtle,) To shake togetner in coofii* of piulosopfaisiog, the foUowiag specimen is 
sion. brought forward to toe reader’s attentiou. 

HU'SWipk- s. Ccerrupted from heme* ** idr, he supposes, exists in three con* 
wifa.) 1. A bad mamiger t % sorry womaa dUious, Bre, %ii^ wd spirit, the two latter 
(^ttktpeere), 2. An economist} a thrifty are tiie finer IM grosser parts of the air in 
woman (Shakepeere). <, ^ ^ 

To Hu'swira. (firom toe nopn.) To is finer and finer t^ if becomes pure light 
manage with economy and Wf 3 ^) near the confines of toe sun, and fire in toe 

HlrSWlPfiRY. s. (from hmwi0it}. 1. pfbof the sun, or «riar focus. Prom toe 
Maiiagemcat good or bad iTtteeew). $, lfa» oartb towards toe mroBnifereace of this 
nagfcsei^i uf lurai business comwtM to syMem, ia which he tneludec toe fixed stan, 
wompn (Yioser;. toe air becomes grosswr and grosser tiU H 

BUT, «. (huecc, Ssuium ; hate. Preach.) it becomes sta^oa^ hi whtto c^ttioa it is 
poor cattle Themiou). attoeattnoit vei^ of this system} from 

HDTCft, »• (b^ca, Sax. Auchs, PeQaeii.) wbrnme the, eo^emiimt of eater iarkneu 
A corn chest {Mortimer), aaf Msehaet# eg ierkwm tmi kh the New 

. HU'TCfHlNSON (John), a philosonhicat Testaoieet seems to Im tsdeen. llmxmufaa 
writer, whose notions have made no iiwem etof fthd a distuset and coaqpnefteailve ao 
sidetobie noise m the world, was bora ia tHNwep^HatohioseBieh^Mimto ebook 
1974. lie set jmo the doke of SomersiR ia en^lMiT^l^toeoimfraiif lil^gi«ie»&C; 
the capaeito »f .stewasd}, aodia toe cemrto printed at sdmbaigh 1749} auAin a hsttw 
of histraveU/roto ptoto to plaee» employed to ahai|C|i, aaaimEed to it|, ftf*t pitoted ia 
hlnueif in ceilenttof jtos^i We are told, I7dfir > ... 

l^t|toWgeaada^etoUe«tombeeueath> HUTTON fflr, J f a a i to ^ a» hMe Mifacsl 
ct^ by Dr. WoMiffiito bo fib ttfiUre^ pti|h||Bpbt^wa» bmtb id JhiM 
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J??6. He received bis grammar education Sr/enee Philosophy. His Element 
attbe bi|h school of Edinburgli, aiul enter- A«riculture; tbe result of much study bnfl 
ed the University at the age of 14: his love long cvperience, was the last work he seem- 
of cbymical studies was derived from the ed anxious to publish, but it was left in 
lectures of Professor Stevenson. His friends man>i,cript at his death, which took place 
wished him todevolc himself to the proles- in March 179T. The character of an mjute 
sionof the law 1 and he was in conseijucnce philosopher is certainly due to Dr. James 
apprenticed in 174310 Mr.GcoigcChalmers, llulUm. Uis studies, however, weiedesnl- 
wnter to the signet. Mr. Chalmers, how- lory ami irregular; ami on this acco'int las 
ever, soon perceiving, that instead of tran- name is probably not destined to reach po- 
scribing law papers, lie was amusing bis fe!- slerity with the same lustre ns might have 
low apprentices with ehymica! expenmenls, been espected, had his talents and geniua 
freed him Irom his oMigatioiv. to serve him, been aideil bj regiilnrit) and method in hiik 
and desired him to turn liJs aUenlioii to iMve.sti£atiim. 


some other employ meiil moie congeniai to 
his views. He fixed liis rlioiee on the study 
of medicine, as nearly related to his laio.ir- 
ite pursuits; and aftcn^assiiig three years 
at Kdinhtirgh,he studied^'5liiore at Pans; 
and returning by the Low Count'le*, t<iok 
■h;s degree of M. 1). at Leyden, in 17 lu 'I'Jie 
s)ibject of Ins tliesis was JJr ianguinc rt 
Cinulalione in MUrocosmo, 

Finding some dillicully in establishing 
himself in practice as a physician, he resoh- 
ed to abandon the medical profession, lie, 
Iheiefore, turned his attention to larming; 
and for tlial purpose settled upon a small 
paternal estate in Berwickshire. Determin¬ 
ed to make himself master of rural eeommi,, 
he visited the county ofXorfolk, and resid¬ 
ed in llie house ol au able and sensible far¬ 
mer. During liis residence here, he made 
frequent excursions into other parls of Eng¬ 
land, in which the acquirement of agricultu¬ 
ral information was fais-principal object, but 
in which he soon caught his fovo for geolo¬ 
gical pursuits. He continued his faruimg 
occupations till 1768, when he devoted his 
vyholc attention to scientific pursuits, let liis 
farm, aud went to reside at Edinburgh. Soon 
after this, he discovered that minei al alkali 
IS contained in zeolite; a fact which has 
since been confirmed by KlaproUi and others. 

Dr. Hutton’s first publication appeared in 
1777: it was a small pamphlet under the 
title of Considerations on ike Nature, Quality, 
<r/id Distinctions of Coal attd Culm ,* being 
designed to answer the question whetber the 
small coal of Scotland be of the same nature 
as the culm of England. 

For nearly SO^eari, Dr. Hutton directed 
his thoughts princtpaily to the subject of 
geology. Tim outlines of ISjUtheo/'y were 
first pnUisbed in the fir^t, volume of the 
Transactions of the Edinb^jt^h Society. It 
has found uu kWe adtoente in Professor 
Playfair of Edmburghi, ihofe View of the 
Hattoniait.Sy*Hstt> of Heology U well known. 
(See also otir article CSjtoitooY,) This tlie- 
ory, however,.|ias not jhMl with yo universal 
a reception m its inveatot. had »ome of its 
early advocate had An ingenious 

theory of Rain was auo :advanced by Dr. 
Hutton in the samd vdlumuhftbe Edinburgh 
Transactions. Soon after t^ nubliaatioti, 
he gavu to the world, in 8 vms. dto. Jn In¬ 
vestigation of the Prbteiples 'of Knowledge, 
$nd of the Progress of Reason ftom Sense to 
VOL. VI. 


HUXING or Piar. A particular method 
employed for talclimg this sort offish. For 
this Use, take as large bluddei s ns car, be got¬ 
ten ; blow them up, and tie them close and 
strong; althe moulli of each bladder tie a 
line, longer or shorter, according to the 
depth of water; at the cud ol each line fas¬ 
ten an aimed hook artifirially baited, and 
put them into the water, with the advantage 
of the wind, that they may gently move up 
mid down the pond. When one master pike 
has struck, it is curious to see him bounce 
about in the water with a bladder. M'hen 
almost spent, take him up. See Pike. 

ilBV, a town of the Netherlands, in the 
bisliopi 1 C of Liege. It is seated on the Maese. 
Lat. 50. 1.011, 5. 22. E. 

HUYGENS (Christian), an eminent ma¬ 
thematician, was born at ^e Hague, in Hol¬ 
land, in 1620, of a noble family. He disco- 
veicd when young a great turn for science, 
and as early as 1651 gave a specimen of his 
abilities in a book entitulcd Thcoremata de 
Quadratura Hyperboles, Ellipsis, el Circuli, 
ex dato Purtiunuin Gravitatis Centro. Not 
long after, he published a treatise on floio- 
logy, in winch he discovered the model of a 
new-invented pendulum for clocks. In 1659 
appeared his System of Saturn, giving an ac- 
rount of the discovery which he had made 
of a Ihii d satellite attending that planet. In 
1661 he came to England, and was chosen a 
Fellow of the Koykl Society, He afterwards 
resided at Paris, whither he had been invited 
by Colbert, who conferred a penition on him. 
ife was also admitted a member of the aca¬ 
demy of sciences. He teft France in 1681, 
and retired to his native place, where be died 
in 1695. His Cosmotheoros, a Latin treat so 
on the plurality of worlds, Was printed the 
same year, and m 1 tOS appeared hiv Opnscula 
Puslhnraa, in 1 vol. 4to. The ye.ar follow¬ 
ing came out his Opera Varia in 4 vols. 4to. 
superintended by Gravesande, and m 1728, 
his Opera Heliqua, 2 vols. 4to. 

Mr. Huygens loved a quiet .md studious 
manner of life, and frequently retired into 
the counlltjr to avoid interruption, but did 
not contract that rtvoroseness winch is so 
cauuBOUly the eflTcct of solitude and retire¬ 
ment.'/ He waa one of the purest and most 
ingenisxtu mathematicians of his agu, and 
indeed of any other; and made maafy valu¬ 
able discoveries. He was the first who dis¬ 
covered Saturn’s ring, and aihird tateliite of 
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Ib»tplai^«i mentioned above. He invent¬ 
ed of rendering clocks exact, fav 

apj^vmg thopendulum; and of rendering ail 
its. fibriitions equal, by the cyqloid. He 
Itf olight telescopes to great perfection, and 
made many other useful discoveries. 

HUYSUM (Justus Van), called the Old, an 
eminent painter, was born at Amsterdmn in 
1659. He studied under Nicholas ^rchem, 
and became an excellent painter of flowers. 
He also painted landscapes and battles. He 
died in 1716. 

Huysdm (John Van), son of the preced¬ 
ing, but a far better artist. He was born at 
Amsterdam in 1682, and learned painting of 
his father. His reputation rose to such a 
height, that he fixed immoderate prices on 
his works, so that none but lliose who had 
princely fortunes could purchase them. No 
person wp admitted into ins room while he 
was painting; and his method of mixing the 
tints, and preserving thclnstre of his colours, 
was an iinpcuetrabie secret. His flower 
pieces are exquisitely beautiful, and his land¬ 
scapes and representations of animals are al¬ 
so very fine. He died in 1749. He had two 
brothers who werp good painters, Justus and 
Jacob: the first died at the age of 22; and (he 
latter in 1740, aged 60. 

To HUZZ. v.n. To buzz; to murmur. 

H HZZA'. iiUerj. A shout; a cry of accla¬ 
mation {U Etlrange). 

To Huzza'. V. n. (from the interjection.) 
To utter acclamatioo {King). 

To Huzza’, v, a. To receive oi'attend 
witli acclamation {Jliblison). 

HYACINTH, in botany. See Hyacix- 

THUS. 

llvAciKTir, African Blue. See Crinum. 

Hvacinth, Lily. 1 

HYACIKTU,PeruVIAN. > See Sciala. 

Hyacinth, Stabry. J 

Hyacinth, in oryctology. See Zircon. 

HYACl'NTHlA, an annual solemnity at 
Amyclae, in Laconia, in honour of Hyacin- 
thus and Apollo. It coi^tnued for three 
days, during whick time the grief of the 
people was so great for the dea$ of Hyacin- 
thus, that they did not adorn their hair with 
garl daring their festivals, no*" eathread, 
but fed only upon sweetmeats (JItkm,). 

. Hlf ACI'NTHINE. a. Ci/«u,»i,of.) Mkde of 

bjacinths; resembling hyacinUu. 

HVACINTHDS, a son of Athytilas and 
Diomede, greatly beloved by ApoIlo and 
Ze^yrus. He returned the fot& love, 
aM Ze|diyru8, incensed at his eqldBOM, re¬ 
solved to pumih his rival. Ai ApoUo once 
pUyed at quoit with Hyacintbas, Z^vni* 

’ nlew tiie fnoiL whi^, as toon asH was 
thrown by AnoUo, leU upm the head of Hy- 
acinthus, ana he waa kiuM by the biow< 
Apollo wan so diacipii^aM at his death. 
be eh^ed his f Jovw, tAifch 

bore hu nai«t muipia^ hia body 

thp ccDsteUafl^^. ... , 
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gynia. Corol six-cleH, with reflected tee- 
ments; calyxiess; stamens inserted on the 
reccnta61e; germ superior, with three itec- 
tariferous pores at the top. Twelve species; 
chiefly natives of the Cape, and the South of 
Europe. The species principally cultivated 
in the gardens of our own country, is H. 
orientalis, a plant indigenous to both Asia 
and Africa, and afibrding an infinity of va¬ 
rieties. The Dutch tiorists are particularly 
fond of the hyacinth, and propagate it in 
most of its species, and produce a great 
number of varieties. Our own specimens 
are, hence, chieily obtained from Holland, 
and sometimes, in consequenceoftheir rarity 
or other curiosity, at tlie enormous expence 
of twenty or thirty pounds sterling for a 
single bulb; and which is, nevertheless, usu¬ 
ally repaid with abundant profit by its in¬ 
crease. l^ee Nat. Hist. Pi. CXvV. 

Hyaci'ntiius noascripim. The bulbs of 
this species contain so much mucilage that, 
according to Mr. T. Willis, when dried they 
may be employed as a substitute for gum 
Arabic. 

IIYADES, five daughters of Atlas, king 
of Mauritania, were so disconsolate at the 
death ot their brother Hyas, killed by a 
wild boar, that they pined away and died. 
'Phey became stars after death, and were 
placed in Taurus, one of them being marked 
a by Bayer. They received the name of 
Hyades, from their brother Hyas. Their 
names are Phaola, Ambrosia, Eudora, Co- 
ronis, and Polyxus. To these some have 
added Thione and Prodice. Tpe ancients 
supposed that the rising and setting of the 
Hjues was always attended with much rain. 

HY£NA, in mastiology. See Can is. 

hyaline. Hyalinus. (Taxo;, from vu 
plho, the colour of rain water.) 'The colour 
of glais, with its transparency. 

BY'^ALITE, in oryctology. SeeOnviNirs. 

HY'ALOtDMaMBRANEr>oanatomy,(mem- 
brana hyaloidea; from glass, and tiioc, 
likeness.) Membratia arachnoidea. Capsule 
of the vitreous humour. The transparent 
ptembrane enclosing the vitreous humour of 

HyERNACLE. In botany, Herbie 
compKendium supee radicem an^uam ex- 
crescit. Philos. BoL-^ompendium herbs 
totius, si|aamosuUi. V^.—A com- 

p^uiiumoftiie Whole herli, before it grows 
up I M, in Which Hie embryo of the future 
plant is hsdosed by a scaly coverihg, and 
secured from extemid ipj|urh»s dterii^ the 
Winter- It is either a bulb, formed from Hie 
remkiM of past ieuves; orb bud, frtbi Hie 
rudi^i^ts of future leaves. 

HXBhA, to aufeieut kbogrs^y, or Me- 
, whith iMt.nitoe It took frotu Hto Me- 
fiO'e^ Who fed Ih^er a uutouy; cdled 
also Pam, Ufid Gaiedtfr. lu Strabo’s 

Htoe mtktk was eUHatill hut the tiatne 
.Hftmitoiiaiuisfl, of ito dxcefllent 

hotief ,i^ed from,it. ft Was on 

the ^ eoast of Wy, hetWeeu; ^cule 
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• 1 ^ the Xeontmes. GeJeoto, and Megaren* 
■es, werethe names pf the people, who were of 
a prephetic spirit, being the descendants of 
Gueos the son of Apollo. Hyblaeus was the 
epithet. This place has been frequently 
overwhelmed by the lava from mount /Etna. 

Hvbi.a Major, was situated in the tract 
hing between mount ^tna and the river 

Hybla Mihor was an inland town of 
Sicily, now Eagtisa. 

HVBI.EA. In zoology, a tribe of the 
entomologic genus phala^ua, as arranged by 
Fabricius. See PuAXiCNA. 

HYBEID PI.AKT. In botany, a hybridous 
or mule plant. A monstrous vegetable pro¬ 
duced from the mixture of two dilfercul 
species ; yet extremely common, and as pro¬ 
ductive as the simple ve^thblc. 

HY'BRinous. a. (.y/S,*.; h}/brlda, Latin.) 
Begotten between animals of dilTerent spe¬ 
cies (.Ratf). 

HY'BRISTICA, (of injury,) in anti¬ 
quity, a solemn feast held among Uie Greeks, 
with sacrifices, and other ceremonies; at 
which the men attended in the apparel of 
women, and the women in that of men, to do 
honour to Venus in quality either of a god, 
or a goddess, or both. 

HYBA'RTURUS, (hydarlhrus, i, m. 
from Water, and aotBsv, a joint.) 
Hj'darthron. Uydarthros. A white swell¬ 
ing, or watery joint. A genus of diseases 
arranged by Cullen in the class locales and 
order tumores. It is known by a uniform 
swelling around the joint, of the colour of 
the skin, and extremely painful. It mostly 
afliects the knee and elbow joints. There are 
two species of this disease. 1. Bydarthrus 
rheuniaticuH, originating from rheumatism, 
which is mostly curable. S. Bydarthrus 
scrofulosus, which is mosUy incurable. 

HYD ATID, Hit, a blad¬ 

der, from i-tttip, water). A very singular 
animal, formed like a bladder, and distended 
with an aqueous fluid. 

Hyuatids, in the Linnean system of 
Boology, constitute a tribe of the genus 
tamia, belong to the class and order of in¬ 
testinal wqrms. ^ They are peculiarly eba- 
fSSiteri^ed by beipg furnished with a vesicle 
or blazer, whieh is sometimes attached to 
thep) ppsteriqurly, and in which they are 
semetimei dtogether isdlosed. They have 
Mepiraced in mammals, serpents, and fishes, 
Dpt ehmfiy m the first m these claisoi; and 
raorq.commouly in the liver of man, and the 
liver Mid hfi^a of irtibep, than in any other 
aqmal tribe Or Orgiow. 

CiBlen arrsoges the diseases thereby pro¬ 
duced in men* w the clam ttMmlei and order 
tumaref. If the viiwi ogfiirm medicatrices 
be not sufileient to efiMt a core,,,the patient 
^sUy f^li a saerifide to their rav«es.— 
Br, B^Ue gives the foQolruig interestiW ac¬ 
count of Uie hydetidi, m hhey are someUmes 
found in the liver ; Tbetd ts no ghmd in 
the hpman body ih whiqh hydhtide «re so 
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frequently fouml as the Kver; except the 
kidneys, where they are still more comHeb. 
Hydatids of the liver are usually found in 
the cjst, which it firequeatiy of considerable 
size, and is formed of very firm materials, 
so as to give to the touch almost the feeling 
of cartilage. This cyst, when out into, m 
obvioaslylaminated, and is much thicker in 
one liver tlian another. In some livers it is 
not thicker than a shilling, and in others it 
is near a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The laminse which compose it are formed of 
a ahite matter, and on the inside there is a 
lining of a pulpy substiuice, like the coagu« 
lablc lymph. The cavity of the cyst, 1 have 
seen, m one instance, subdivided by a par¬ 
tition of this pulpy substance. In a cy $t may 
be found one hydatid, or a greater number 
of them. They lie loose in the cavity, 
swimming in a fluid; or some of them arc 
attached to the side of the cy st. 'I hey con¬ 
sist of a round bag, which is composed of a 
white, semi-opaque, pulpy matter, and con¬ 
tain a fluid capable of coagulation. Although 
the common colour of hydatids be white, 
yet I have occasionally seen some of a light 
amber colour. The bag of the hydatid con¬ 
sists of two lamina', and possesses a good 
deal of contractile power. In one hydatid 
this coat or bag is much thicker and more 
opaque than in another, and even in the 
same hydatid different parts of it will often 
differ in thickness. On the inside of au 
hvdalid, smaller ones are sometimes found, 
nhirh arc commonly net larger than the 
heads of pins, but sometimes they are even 
larger in tneir size than a gooseberry. These 
are attached to the larger hydatid, either at 
scattered irregular distances, or so as to 
form small clusters; and they are also found 
floatii^ loose iu the liquor of foe larger 
hydatids. Hydatids of the liver are oftmi 
found unconnected with each other; but 
sometimes they have been said to inclose 
each other in a series, like pill-boxes. The 
most common situation of hydatids of foe 
liver is in its substance, and inclosed in a 
cyst I but they are oceasiondly attached to 
the outer surtW of the liver, hanging from 
it, and occupyii^ more or less of the general 
cavity of the abdomen. The origin and real 
nature of these hydatids are not fully ascer¬ 
tained ; it is extremely probable, however, 
that they are a sort of imperfect animalcules. 
There is no doubt at all, that the hydatids 
in the liven of foeep are animalcules; they 
have been often seen to move when taken 
oui of tbte liver and put into warm water; 
Mid they retain this power of motion for a 
good mMij hours after a sheep has b^n 
killed. The analogy is great between hy- 
delSfia In the liver of a sheep, and fooseiof 
the human subject. In both they w con- 
taihfd in strong cysts, and m both they con¬ 
sist ’of the same white pulpy matter. There 
it Ufhfoubtedly some difference between them 
Ht Mmplicity of organization? ttie hydatid 
auaea Brer being a maple umfofm 
K m 
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the tn-i»ty of L'vbnilse. When ihe rojal 
cause wa*. ruined Im* svcnl over Jo Jersey, 
and in that retirement Jiefian his Hiator^y ot 
lilo Hcb(*Uion, U»\*irds which he received 
considerable as'ii^ltiiMe from the king him¬ 
self. In 161S he ssas at I’aris, and the year 
fidlowing was sent bv Charles I*. viJh lord 
Cotliiiglon to the court of Madrid, svhere 
he lemained tno years. In 1651 he was 
made ch.incellor of England, which post 
svas conlimied to Inin .at the restoration, 
ssheii he was also chosen shancellor of the 
iinivcrsily of Oxford. He was besides creat(*d 
a peer of the realm, and in UiOl obtained 
llie tillc ol e.irl of (iarendon. He conducted 
biiiiselt in his high stalionwith grealwisdoni 
and moderation 5 yol he was not without his 
enemies, who tried \arioiis ways to olfect 
Ins rum. The inarnagc of J.imes duke of 
y'cii k lo the chancolloi’s daughter, was made 
enc step lor alienaliiig the king trom him ; 
hut as he liad not been pll^y to that match, 
ami was besides a great enemy to it. Ins ma- 
jt'sly iissnied liim that “ this accident should 
"not"lessen the esteem and favour he had lor 
Inm.” Ii' 166,1 the earl ol Hrislol exhibited 
v.iiioiis elrirges agamsl him in the house ol 
ioids Jrom private pmuc, hut tins proset n- 
tioii ended greatly lo llie honour oi the 
1 liancfdlor. But itie building of Clarendon- 
house, which was done at a y.isl expeiice and 
ill the most osteutalious iiiauiier, brought 
upon him iniuh popular odium, .md with 
other ciiciim.st;nices estianged Charles’s .if- 
lecLioii trom Iniii. lii 1 G 6 T the seals wer* 
taken from him, and he was moreover im¬ 
peached of high-treason and other crimes 
and misdemeanors, in consequence of which 
he retired privately to France, and as soon 
as he was gone sm act of banishment was 
passed against him. In 1668, while he was 
at Evreux, confined to his bed, a party 
of English seamen broke into his chamber, 
and dragged him into the middle of the yard, 
where tiiey were about to dispatch him, 
when their lieutenant arrived and disarmed 
them. He died at Rouen in 1673, and his 
remains being brought to England, were 
interred in Westminster abbey. His lordship 
was twice married. By his nrst lady he had 
no issue, but by the second he had four sous 
and two daughters. Anne, the eldest, was 
married to the duke of York, by whom she 

...._.. had two daughters, Mary a^ Anne, who 

nloved to draw up the articles of impeach- were successively queeiw of lord 

nt dirainst the earl of Strafford i but when Ckirendon’s History of Ae lUhellion, which 

is, perhaps, the noblest history in our 
language, was printed at Oxford in 1704, in 
folio and Bvo. He also wrote, l. Anintad- 
versious imon Mr. City’s book entitled,.Fa¬ 
naticism tanatically imputed to the Catholic 
Church, by Dr. Stulingfleet, &c. Bro, 1078; 
8. Afiurvqy of Mr. Hobbes’s LertaHiaB, 4to ( 
J. Miscellaneous Tracts, ccdlected and printed 
in 1 Tol. folios 4. An Account of Bis own 
Life, printed in 1750. (J^elftOss). 

HYDKHM. In Botany, a genus of the 
nlaM eeyp4ogamia, order fui^i. Fungus 
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Vag, and the hydatid in that of ihe sheep 
haying a neck and nioulli ajuu'iulcil to the 
hag. This difference need be no consider^ 
ble objection lo Jhc opinion above staled. 
Life may be conceived to be attached to the 
most simple form ol organiralion. In proof 
of this, hydatids have been found in the 
brains of sheep, rescinblmg almost exactly 
those in the human liyer, and which haye 
been seen to move, and therefore are cer¬ 
tainly known lo he animalcules. The hy¬ 
datids of the human liver indeed, have not, 
as far as I know, been found to move when 
taken out of the body and pul into warm 
water; were this to have happened, no un¬ 
certainly would rciiiaiii. It is not difficult 
lo see a good reason why there will hardly 
occur any proper opportunity ol making 
this experiinenl. Hydatids are not very 
ollen found in the liver, because it is not a 
very frequent disease there; and the body 
IS allowed to rei-iain for so long a time .liter 
death befoie it is examined, that the hyda¬ 
tids must have lost their living pr.miple, 
even if they were animalcules: however, it 
is very strong; and it appears more ditlieiilt 
lo account for their prodiielioii, aceoidiiig 
to the common theory of generation, than 
lor that of intestinal worms. We do not gel 
rid of the difficulty by assciUug, that hyda¬ 
tids in the human liver aie not living ani¬ 
mals; because in sheep they are certainly 
such, where the difficulty ol accounting for 
their production is precisely the same.” J*or 
the rc.st see Tsbnia. 

HYDA'TUSCOFIA, called also nxnno- 
MANCY, a kind of divination or method of 
foretelling future events by water. 

HYDE lEdward), earl of Clarendon, and 
lord chancellor of England, was born at Din- 
ton 111 Wiltshire, of an ancient family, in 1608. 
In 1628 he was admitted of Magdalen ball, Ox¬ 
ford, from whence he reinov^ to the Middle 
Temple, where he studied tlic law with great 
success. In 16.10 he was chosen into parlia¬ 
ment to represent Wotton-Bassel in Wiltshire, 
where he distinguished himself by his mo¬ 
deration and firm regard to the constitution. 
He sat in the long parhament for Saltasb in 
Cornwall; and when the commons prepared 
a charge against the judges Davenport, 
Weston, and Trevor, Mr. Hyde was pitched 
upon to carry it up to tlte lords, lo whom 
he made an admirable speech. He was also 
employed to draw up the articl 
ment against the earl of Strafford; 
he saw to what unwarrantable lengths mat- 
be left the party, and 


nosed the ^ill nf attainder with wa'rmtii. He 
was afterwards appointed chairman on se¬ 
veral committees; but when the commons 
wassed an oidinaaice for ralsiim the mUitts 
Lainst the king, be considered >t as m act 
oi rebellion, and ill cipequ^e of it left 
Uieia,a^ went to ^0 hi®S ^ In 1642 

he received the i|oi|o»r (tt knighthood, and 
tto^ieiu^llorsbip of thp socehequer. In 1644 
ht mm m of at 
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cfhinatcd or prickly underneath. Ninelecn 
"ipecies of which IweNc prow ou a stem, and 
the rest are stemless, or nearly so. Of these 
species thirteen are iiidipenous to the woods 
and wihis of our own conulry. II. irabri- 
ratinn, which is one of these, is eaten in 
Italy, where also it prows indipeiiously, and 
is iilphly esteemed ns an esculent. 

HYDRA, in fabulous history, a serpent 
in the marsh of Lernu, in I'elopomiesus, re¬ 
presented by the poets with many heads, one 
of which bcinp cot oil, another unmediately 
succeeded in its ]il ice, unless the wound was 
instantly caulcrr/ed. Hercules attacked this 
monster; and hasinp caused lolaiis to hew 
down wood for flaininp brands, as he cut olf 
the heads he applied the brands to the 
wounds, by sshich meaus-die destroyed the 
liyJra. 'J'liis hydra with many heads is said 
to have been only a multitude of serpents, 
sshith infested the marshes of Lenia, near 
Mycene, and which seemed to multiply as 
they were destroyed. Hercules, with the 
assistance of his companions, cleared the 
country of them, by burning the lecds m 
which they lodged. 

Htjims, in aslronomy, an old southern 
constellation. It consists of 59 stars of the 
tirsl six magnitudes, vi7..0.1.1.18. IS. 38. 

IfyoHs I'olype. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order zoophyta. Animal fixing 
itself by the base, linear, gelatinous, naked, 
contractile, and furnished with setaceous ten¬ 
tacles, inhabiting fresh waters, and pro¬ 
ducing its deciduous ofispring or eggs from 
the sides. Five species, three of which are 
common to the waters of our own country; 
but the chief of which is II. viridis, having 
about ten tentacles shorter than the body. It 
inhabits stagnant waters and slow streams in 
F.urope, geucrally on the under surface of 
plants, and appears like a little transparent 
green jelly when contracted and quiescent: 
when expanded, it is a linear body, fixed at one 
end, and surrounded at the other by tentacles 
or arms placed in a circle round the inoutli, 
and generally producing its young from the 
sides; these at first seem small papilla;, in¬ 
creasing in length till they assume the form 
of the parent, and then dropping off. The 
whole, tribe has a most wonderful faculty of 
reprodueing parts which have been de¬ 
stroyed; and if cut or divided in any direc¬ 
tion, each separate part becomes a perfect 
polype; as uips of certain plants become 
the same pluits in a perfect form. See Nat. 
Hist. pi. eXXX. 

HTD^BAH, tlie^ capital of Golconda, 
in the Deccan of Hindustan, seated on a 
river that falls into the Kistna. Lat. 17.12. 
N. Long, T8,51. £. 

HYDaABAo, a fort ef Hindustan Proper, 
in the protince of Sinitly. It is situate on 
the Indus, not far above the head of the 
Delta. Lat. 85.89. N, Lon. €9. SO. £. 

HTORACHNA. In aooU^, a genus of the 
class insectse, order apterh. Head, thorax, 
and abdomen, united'i federitwo, jointed; 
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eyes fiom fwo to six; legs eight, ciliato, and 
formed for swimming. These are inhabi- 
*<mf>i of the water, and swim with great ve¬ 
locity ; they prey on the larva* of tipula* and 
moiiociili; the eggs aie red, at first spheri¬ 
cal, but iifferwerds semilunar; larva six- 
footed, and furnished with a singular pro¬ 
boscis. fori s -nine species, common to most 
climates and couiilncs. They may be thus 
subdivided: 

A. Eyes two: body tailed. 

H. Eyes two: body marked with a fork, 

C. Eyes two: body glabions. 

D. Eyes tour: ot which there are only 
four .species. 

E. Eyes six; of which there is only one 
species. 

We can only notice the following: 

I. 11. Globator. Body globular with red 
eyes; male greenish, spotted, female bluish, 
immaculate, and twice as large. Found more 
plentifully than any otJicr species in tha 
st.ignniit waters of our own country. 

3. H. Geographica. Spherical, black, with 
four scarlet spots and dots: eyes, feelers, and 
last joint ol tile legs, red; found in ditches. 
The largest and tlie most beautitul of the 
genus. 

There is another variety with black feelers. 
3. 11. Vernahs. Oval, greenish, with a 
deepish disk and rufous fork. Has the ap- 
learance of a grey dot with extended while 
egs. Found in inundated meadows. 

HYDRAGOGPE, {ffydragogOf i-ifaYnyn, 
from 1 /Au.p, water and «>&, to drive out). Medi¬ 
cines are so termed which-|)osscss the property 
of increasing the secretions or excretions 
of the body, so as to cause the removal of. 
water from any of its cavities; such as tonics, 
dinretics, cathartics, &c. 

H YDllANGEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order digynia. Calyx su¬ 
perior, five-toothed; coral five-petalied; 
capsule tw'o-celled, two-beaked, opening by 
an apeitiire between the horns. Four spe¬ 
cies: ttirce American, one a Chinese plant. 
We shall n'otice two, 

1. 11. Arboreseens. Cymes naked; leaves 
oblong-ovate, pointed, toothed, glabrous; 
flowers white, inodorous: stamens from 
eight to ten. A imtive shrub of Virginia. 

8. H. Hortensia. Cymes radiate; leaves 
elliptic, tapering to both ends, toothed, gla¬ 
brous. A branched shrub of China, now 
very generally to be met with in most green- 
housesi the branches cross-armed, green 
with purple spots; leaves globular, watery, 
on a-nearly enect capillary stem. Three spe¬ 
cies, all exotics. 

HYDEARGYRUM (from water, and 
flfpyi/pw silver; q. d. liquid silver). Mercury, 
(^icksilver. In mineralogy, a genus of the 
class metols: opake, silver-coloured, re«m- 
bling melted tin; always in a state of fluidity 
in t£e, common temperature of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; becoming solid and malleable at a* 
tem^rature of 0,390; spoci^^gravity 
19,508: evaporating in a low heat. Next 
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ftfter gold iii4 piatiDa, it is the most pon¬ 
derous sikbstance knows t a cubic foot of 
very fins mercury weigh* 947 pounds. It 
wa* first proved to be eusceptiUe of conge¬ 
lation in the middle of the Ia*l^ Mntory. 
Its excessive weight, habitual fiuidityt ox- 
trems volubility, and the singular altera¬ 
tions it is liable to sufl'er by combintdtion, 
may induce us to regard it as a peculiar sub¬ 
stance, not otherwise allied to the metals 
than by its brilliancy, gravity, and conibus- 
Wmy. Mercury is not found abundantly 
in nature, but nevertheless in a sufficient 
"abundance and a sufficient variety of forms 
to oiler about twelve different species. 

I. H. Virgineum. Native or virgin mer¬ 
cury, Argentum vivum. Pure, fluid, very 
ponderous, of a silvery colour and lustre i 
found in globules or in large masses, in 
earths and soft stones, but most frequeutiy 
in the cavities and interstices of its own 
ores. At Idria, in Spain, and in America, it 
is collected in the cavities and in the clefts 
of the rocks, by making depressions, iu 
which it rests. It is likewise found in clay at 
Almuden, and m beds of chalk in Sicily. It 
is also found at tiroes in stiver and lead 
ores, as well as mixed with white oxyd of 
arsenic. 

9. H. Amalgamma. Native amalgam; 
amalgam of silver. Ponderous, of a silveiy 
colour and lustre, rather solid, evaporating 
-whenheated, and leaving pure silver. Found 
in the mines of Hungary, and in Sweden, 
someHmbt in larger masses imbedded in 
quark, bornstone, or spar, but jn^enerallyi iro¬ 
ning Uirougb oU^ ores of quicksilver. 

9. H. SaUimataiB. Corneous mercury $ 
iRuriat of mercury. Without metallic lustre, 
■nbliming alpiost entirely before the blow, 
pipe in the form of a white smoke, without 
sulphureous flame or vapours. Found in the 
mines of Wolfstein and Moersfeld, in tho 
Faiatuiate, and in the duchy of Zteuxpoats, in 
scales or grains, or crystalltzed in small four- 
sided prisms: cedour smfdta-grey, ydlowuh, 
grey, yellowish white, lemon ydlow, .or 
greenisD i the crystals have a pearly lusiie, 
and when Ihrowu on red hot charcoal dia. 
cover a garlic-like smell. It consists of mer- 
Cttiw combined with salpfattric and muriatic 
weidt in various propcirtions. 

4. B. Larvatum, Red oxyd nf oerciH'y. 
Bed native prcc^itate, de^ re^ of an 
earthy texture, heavy, tuldiroing its mer. 
cury hy heat. Found nrixed with sand, near 
Alicant Id Spaiu, and the soil of the mercury 
mines of Idria mid SuschiaBs. 

fi. H. iEthiops. Native ^thiopa: JSthifpa 
ntinUraL Bhicm« without lurixe or tn^, 
parency, stainiag the fingers i easily melt-' 
ingi and if the heat be increased, eiitire)|’ 
sablkning whffi uiidfduiteomifmcU midflame. 
Fouad Bi the rniuM if llaum^uhd Idria: mid 
ceuMsfing of mCMf mixed with 

suMtir, o 

CinsMlHUdids INfiro mnaabar. Sul. 
fMAt of mercury, ^.^eotfiwoits, withotil 


mctrilic lustre, red, scarlet when scraped, 
ewly melting, dissipating before the blow¬ 
pipe with a blue flame and sulphureous smml. 
The colour is sometimes scarlet; sometimes 
cochineal-red; and the substance is some¬ 
times found in crystals. It exists in Peru, 
Chili, New Spain, China, Siberia, Hungary, 
Sicily, and Germany, iu veins, grains, or rami¬ 
fications, in a matrix of clay, quark, spar, 
schist, or pynte. 

7. H. Hepaticum. Hepatic mercury, or 
mercurial ore. Ponderous, of a common 
form, burning with a blue flame, but eva¬ 
porating onl} in part. Us texture is some¬ 
times slaty, sometimes compact. Found in 
the mines of Idna: it is nothing but cin¬ 
nabar mixed with indurated clay. 

S. H. Cnpriferum. Cupreous mercury. 
Greyish-blafk inermry. Dark-grey, of a 
glassy texture, decrepitating aim emitting 
sulphureous flames when healed, and before 
the blowpipe, leaving a bead of copper. 
Found in beds of pot-stone, quark, and schist, 
in the mines near Moschellandsburg and Su¬ 
matra. 

9. H. Glandulosum. Mercuriiis ruber. 
Arsenical mercury. Without metallic lustre, 
red with a scarlet streak, emitting sulphur¬ 
eous flames and arsenical vapours when 
heated. Found in the mines of Japan, and 
contains mercury miueralized by sulphur 
and arsenic. 

10. H. Mixtura. Silver-mixed mercury. 
In the form of white lumps, eraiUiug sulphur¬ 
eous and arsenical vapours when heated. 
Found iu the mines of Dauphiny. ^ 

11. H. Phlogisticum. Of a dull opake co¬ 
lour, ponderous, brittle, flaming and emit¬ 
ting disagreeable vapours when heated. 
Found in ^ mines of Idria. 

18. H. Feetens. Bituminous mercurial 
ore. Dark red-brown, lamellar, somewhat 
pellucid, smelting tike tiver of ralphur when 
rubbed. Found ea hornitone in the mines 
of Idria. 

Mercury U one of those fluid matters which 
ajre the moat easily and uniformly heated. 
If exposed to fire in close ve^li, it boils 
like other fluids. The vapour into which it 
is tran^rted by ehnUirion, appears in the 
form et a white smoke, obscures trans- 
parency of ^ vessria into which it is re¬ 
ceived, and is condeosed by edd intp drops 
of liquid or ^rified CseFcUry.. Mercury lias 
no taste that tiie nerves of the" tongue had 
palate can perceive; rubbed fhr ariioit.time 
between the fingers, it emits a riight pecoliaf 
smei}. It is extremely sqsc^tlme of oxy- 
dation by the contact of mr and other 
bodies; • blackish-gre| is Wot^ 

Qually fortnii^ on its surnw, wfal||^ is caBed 
hjkmk^txyd ofmemirT. If bea^ with ac¬ 
cess of a)f^ thh metm is, t^aaged into led, 
briUia^ icniy, evtby oxyd^ dr ^idwier, 
called preriftitate per ie>;or ud- 

cin)d»softbA|fliarqi)eei^|Mu ftis«f«atiy 
i!»tb':|to bottle ^ 

sSmefims 



HYDRARGYRUM. 

proportion as to bespread in a very thinlayer tajs, the hytlrargyrus acetatus. Tbe bdracic 
over its surface. The mouth of the bottle acid is not eapable of dissolving iiiereafy 
is fitted with a crystal cylindrical stopper, without an intcrraedium. In what maon^ 
perforated with a capillary tube. The bottle the fluoric and carbonic acids act on merciii. 

IS then placed on a sand bath, and the iner. ry, is not at present well known. The neu* 
cury IS thus heated to ebullition. Theca* tral salts are understood to possess no stror^ 
piUary aperture in the stopper of the tube powers of acting on this metal t iti however, 
admits the external air, without suffering the incorporates readily suipbat of potash, 
mercury to escape. Digestion in this manner Mercury artificially mixed with sulphur, 
hir the space of sonic months, atlords in the forms the black or red sulphurated oxyds, 
end a large proportion of red mercurial known, on account of their colour, by the 
oxyd, or calcined mercury. Mercury is very names of tethiops, or cinndhar. tee Str^ 
litUc, if at all, liable to solution in water: piinaETUM htdkakgyhi nigrvm, and 
allliough water remaining over mercury a piiuamuM hydrargyri rubrvv. Mercurji' , 
considerable iiiiie, contracts an evident me* amalgamates with most other metals. On r* 
tallic taste; and if boiled upon it, is said to Ibis property arc founded the art of gilding 
acquire a vermifugal property: butthemer* metals, the tinning of glasses, the working 
cury does not appear to be at all changed, of gold and silver mines, &c. Mercury is 
or deprived of any of its weight. It is not also employed in painting, in foimiug mir* 
mure disposed than other metallic substances rors, philosophical iiistruincnls, Ulc. The 
to unite with earths. Concentrated sul- uses of this metal in the practice of physic 
phuric acid is capable of dissoiv mg mercury, and surgery are very considerable. The fol* 
with the aid of heat; sulphureous acid gas lowing are tbe chief preparations: 
is disengaged, and a white oxyd is formed, IIvoha'rgyrus Acrtatvs. Mercurius a- 
upon which if alarge quantity of hot water is celatus. Pilulac Keyseri. By this preparation 
poured, a beautiful yellow oxvd, the sulphas of mercury, the celebrated Keyser acquired 
hydiaigyri, is precipitated, known by the an immense fortune in curing the venereal 
nanic.xil lurbith mineral, or yellow precipi* disease, it is au acetit of quicksilver, and 
tate, or liydrargyrus vitriolatus of the shops, tcrmdd acetis hydrargyri ui the new chvmi- 
The nitric acid dissolves mercury with so cal nomenclature. The dose is from three 
great fiuility, tiiatiio external heat nor con* to five grains; yet notwithstanding the en- 
centiatcd acid is required. A mercurial oxyd comium given to it by some, it does not ap* 
is produced by this decomposition, the Ultras pear to be so efficacious as other prepara* 
bydrargyri,orhydrargyrusmtratus,anilrous tions of mercury. 

acid gas being at the same time disengaged. H. CALcinv'Tus. Mercurius calcinatus. 
'J'hc nitrate of mercury is corrosive; fused Calcined mercury. This preparation of 
in a crucible, or belter in a retort, it yrields mercury is given with great advantage in 
oxygen or nitrogen gases, the remaining the cure of siphilis. Its action, however, 
oxyd becoming yellow, and at length a live* is such, when given alone, .on.thc bovrels, as 
iy red, which is the red precipitate. The to require the addition of opium, which 
solution of mercurial nitrat forms mercurial totally prevents it. It is also given, in con- 
water, which is of use to ascertain the pre* junction with opium and camphor, asadia- 
scnce of sulphuric and muriatic salts in mi* phoretic, in chronic pains, and diseases of 
neral waters, and is also used as a powerful continuance. 

escharotic by surgeons. The muriatic acid H. Cum Cre'ta. Mercurius idkalUatus. 
does not act in any sensible degree upon This preparation of mercury possesses alter* 
pure metallic mercury, except by long di* ative properties in cutaneous and venereal 

f estion; though it Is one of those which complainCi, in obstructions of the visebra, or 
ave the strongest affinity with that metal, of the prostate gland, given in tbe dose of 
readily combining with all the mercurial half a scruple to half a drachm, two or three 
oxyds, mid forming different products, ac* times a day. 

cording as the oxyd is more perfect or im- H. Cum svepHt/an. .tEtbiops mineral, 
perfect. The conmipation of oxyd of raer- This is a black sulphttret of mercury, and 
cury with muriatic q^d, 4s susceptible of therefore cdled sidphuretum hydrargyri 
two different states i .one, formed with nigrum in tbe new cnymical nomenrfalurc. 
the common muriatic acid, it is mild mer* The mercury and sulpliiir are triturated to- 
curial manat; in the dtiher, formed with getheri theblbndedmass thus obtained ron- 
the oxygenated mnriatic acid, it is corrosive sists of sulphur and an imperfect oxyd of 
aubtou, corrosive ineixarw muriat, oxy- mercury. The mercury, by this admixture 
muriat tff m^ury,nrJiydrargyrtts mnria* of theaolphiir, is deprived of its salivating 
tus. This neutral ,t^hie salt m capable of power, and may be adroinistercd with saffitr 
entering i^po coihbtii^oa with running to <dl ages and constitutions as an anthel- 
merenry; when ^ >li^ its peculiar taste mintiCi^ii^rative. 
and iolnbility, with other of its saline % Mpau'rcs. Mercurnis corrosivus. 
properties, ai^ thejBWodnnt is known by the Menmrias sublimatus corrosivus. An ex- 
name of mercurius an!ciS|^.ar calomel eff the treim^ acrid and violently poisonous propa- 
■hops. The acntoai.acid l^olves the oxyd ration. It is an oxymuriate of qti)cksilver|» 
nf mercijury, and al^ds foliated crys- and therefore called in the new e&ymical no« 
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ttienclature lilurias bydrargjn otijgenatus. 
fii>en internaiiy in siiiall <losc.s jiropcrlj iIk 
luted, and never in the form of pill, it nos- 
MeMeH oxygrnatin;(, antiftipliililical, and al¬ 
terative virtue!.. Evlcrnally applied in 
form of lotion, it facilitates the healing ol 
venereal sores, and cures tlie itch. 

« U, Mi'KiATus Mixis. Mcrcurius prieci- 
pilatus dulris. This mild muriate of quirk- 
silver posvfsses similar virtues to calomel, 
fur whirh it is often substituted. See Vx- 

XOMM.AS. 

II. iiHArrs Ruber. Alerciiriiis corro- 
siviis ruher. iMeicarius piiecipitatus ruber. 
Red ptccipilate. This red oxjd of nicreurj 
ispiepared with the nitrous acid. It is of 
extensive use in the practice of surgery, as a 
iitiinuliint and cscarotic. Finely levigated, 
and mixed with the coniiiion ceiates, it 
pi oves an excellent application to nidolenl 
ulcers, especial!} those which remain alter 
Rums and scalds, and where the graniihiti.ins 
aro indolent. 

II, Fka,! irirA TUs CiNXBrns. Tins pre¬ 
paration ordcied in llie Edinburgh Pharma¬ 
copeia, IS used as an alterative in eases ot 
painsaiising from an admixture of rheuma¬ 
tism with siphilis. It may he siibst^tiiied 
for the hydrargyius sulphiiralus rubei, in 
fumigating o^ena, and vcneieal uleeialed 
sore throat, on account of its not yieUimg 
^nv vapoiii otfensivc to the patient > 

ll. I’uKiKicA TUs. Purified ijiiuksihci is 
soinclinies administered in its inetaliie slate 
ill doses of one ounce or more lu coiisiTpulioii 
of the bowels. 

H. t'ui.piitiiu'Tus Ruber. Cinnabar fae- 
tilia. This is the sulpliurcliim liydiargyri 
nibium of the new eliymical iionietHlalme, 
it being a red sulnhlirct of meieiuj : it is 
esteemed as a mild mercurial alterative, and 
is given to children in cases of strophulus, 
porrigo, liPDia, &c. 

11, 'Vnnioi,A'Tus. Tarpetbum mincrale. 
IVlcrcuiius cmeticus flaviis. Sulphas bydrar- 
gyri. I'ormerly this medicine was in more 
gcucrul u$e than in the present day. ll is a 
very powerful suid active alter^ivd nhen 

f iven in small dpsos. Two grains act on 
he stomach so as to produce violent vomit. 
tnj^s. H 18 recommeuded as an errbwe m 
rases of amaurosis. In combination with 
antimony it acts powerfully on the skin. 

HVDR .VSTlb. Yellow-root. In botany, 
a gciius of ilie class pulyandria, order poiy- 
gyuia. Calyxlcssj jietals three; nectary- 
leis; berry composed jof onc-meded granu¬ 
lations. Unc species; a native of Cwiada, 
with tuberous root, yellowish witliin> »;biie 
teriuiuai flowers; succeeded by red,, snex^- , 
lent fruit. 

HYT) H AU'blC. \ a. (from bj/drauUe^y 
HYDRAO IJCAb.,/ Relating to the con¬ 
veyance of water thro;b£b plpdS> dfc. (JDerh,) 
llYftEAu'wo we Jneebanical 

contrivances tnve4^ fm the purpose cither 
.Mj ponvayiiig ope sitnaliou to 

anSwer, partlhilwy^^ • lewer to a 
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higher ; or, by means of the force or pres¬ 
sure of vvatei, to perform some mechanical 
opeialimi, as giinding, boring, or sawing. 
The latter kind of engines are spoken of under 
the woids i’loru M 11 . 1 , Oiu Mn.i,, Saw 
Mill, &i. The loinicr comprise various 
kinds, such as the Prhsiaa Wheel, Pvnes, 
Pressure Engim:s, &c. See our articles 
Em.ivl, Ptrsisv "tREw, &c. and fora va¬ 
riety of Olliers, the article Hyhraulil Mv- 
fiiJVEs, HI Gregory’s Mechanics, Vol. II. 

pp. ao;{, 2.'J0, Ac. 

H Vl)R,AlT.ICO\, or Water Organ. An 
organ actuated by water, and the iiiveution 
of which IS of much higher antiquity than 
that of the pneumatic or wind organ. Lillie 
is known eoiicerniug the particular rou- 
striirtioii or powers of this enrunis instru¬ 
ment. It is, however, asserted by some 
authors, to have produced its sounds b\ the 
eompression of water on a large vessel filled 
with air, by winch piessiire the air vva.s 
forced from the vessel into the tibia;, or 
pipes 

tlY ItR AULICS (fpom i Ju,.. water, and 
a pipe'i, sigiiilie< pi imarily the seicnee 
or dortiine of llie motion ol water through 
pipes, (t IS now undei stood to romprcliciid 
the sdcrice of the motion of liquids univer- 
sallv the laws ol such motion, the cflect of 
inoMiig liquid', upon bodies m Iheiii, cithet 
at motion or rest, Ac. In the language of 
iiioderii inallieiiiaticians, it is considered as 
svnonymous with IIyurodvnawils: which 
see, ' 

HYDRIAPHOR.R, a designation given 
to wives of strangers residing at AtheiLs. 

IIYDROCARBONATS, arc invisible, elas¬ 
tic gases, of a strong, disagreeable smell, 
irresptrable, and incapable of supporting 
combustion, insoluble in water, burning 
with oxygen with a blue lambent flame, 
and producing carbonic acid gas and water. 
From their tumishing charcoal, when de¬ 
composed by melting sulphur, and from 
the products of their combustion, they evi- 
denuy contain oxygen. 

There arc different species of Hydro-car- 
bonats, depending on the proportion of their 
constituents, which, from their specific gra¬ 
vities, are commonly distinguished into 
heavy and light Hydro-carbonats. The 
light Ilydru-carbonats are obtained by the 
disUiling of wet cbad^coal, or by transmit¬ 
ting tlie vapour of ^cohol through an igni¬ 
ted tube, fjpccific gravity .00039 to .00064. 
The heavy Hydro-earbonats are Obtained 
by distilbtion from camphor, ether, animat 
and vegetable substances, and by collect¬ 
ing the gas of marshes j specific gravity 
.0008 to .00082. The Ja^r contain more 
.carbon, i^uire more OYygen for their de^ 
compoaiMon, and furnish' »1argffi' {O'opor- 
tipn of carbonic acid ga*,. and Ksis water, 
than tho former - See CAnau-. 

nnt tii:jtfydrdgm, '' 'f v 

HYDSToCA'UUU rndmardia, a, f, 
vfrojtneii* j foom irafor, afl4 *i«fb-» the 
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lieart.’) flydrocordh. Ifydrops pericardii. 
DrooHj of tiic heart. I)r(»psy of the peri- 
rardiuifi. A coilection of fluid iii the peri- 
cardiuiu, which may be either eoagulable 
Ivmph, scrum, or a punform Iluid. It pro- 
liuces symptoms similar to those of hydro- 
thorax, with violent palpitation of this 
heart, and mostly an intermittent pulse. It 
is incurable. 

HYUHOCASIS. Frog-liil. In botany, a 
genus of the class diu'cia, order dodecan- 
dria. Calyx threc-clclt; jietals three. Male; 
three inner filaments appenda^ed. Female} 
styles SIX; rapsiiles inferior, six-celled, 
raany-sceded. One species only, 11. Moisiis 
ranar, coinimm to the ditches of our own 
country. 

liyOKOClVIiE (f/ydrocete, es, f. vijow NS ; 
from ji'uf, water, and h’iaii,"'S i tumour i. Os- 
rhi tcele. Oncbeaph^nm. Hifdro]»< '>eroii, iit/- 
diojn testis. Dropsy of the scrotum. A 
genus o: disease in the class iachc.n(r, and 
orderof Cullen; known by a 
soft, pyramidal, llucluating, generally pel¬ 
lucid swe.ling of the scrotum, increasing 
slowly, and without pain. There are three 
species of ihw disease. 1. Hydrocele inte- 
gumiHTorum, or a mere anasarcous swelling 
of the scrotum. *2. Hydrocele tunieae ragin- 
alts. This IS properly the hydrocele: the 
swelling IS mostly of a pyramidal form, and 
is known by an evident fluctiialion. It 
should careiully be distinguished from lier- 
nia and orchitis. .^. Hydrocele funiculi 
spermalici, Aii anasarcous swelling of the 
spermatic cord, whirh is sometimes diffused 
throughout the. cord, and sometimes con¬ 
fined to one or two enlarged cells, when it 
is said to he encysted. 

HYDKOCli FHALlJS {Hydrocephalus, i. 
in. from ufu-f, water, and 

the head t. Hydroeephatum. Dropsy of the 
brain. Dropsy of the head. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class ca- 
chexiee, and order inlumescenticp. U is dis¬ 
tinguished by authors into external and in¬ 
ternal: 1. Hydrocephalus exlernus, is a 
collection of water between the membranes 
of the brain, 2. Hydrocephalus inlertms, is 
when a fluid is collated in the venlncles of 
the brain, producing dilatation of the pupils, 
apoplexv, &c. See Avovlexu. It is some¬ 
times pf a chronic^ nature, when the water 
has been known to increase to an enormous 
quantity, effecting a ditbftasis of the bones 
of the n^, and an absorptiim of the sub- 
itahce of the brain. 

HYl}SDC<yTYI,g. White-rot. Water- 
navehroft. In' botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria; order digynia. Umbel 
simple I intplncrm four-leaved; petals en¬ 
tire; fruit orbicular^ compressed. Nine¬ 
teen species t dihsfly i^ves of the Cape, 
West Indies, and Ameriea; two ijidigenons 
to oar own mardtes aiml ditches. H. vul- 
aris, with five-tloWered oiabids, supposed, 
ut without reasoKi to jprditece the rot ip 
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sheep. IT. inundata, with five-flowered 
uiiihcls in pairs. 

hydrodynamics (from Tfm wMer, 
and xi ttifU', power), is properly Uiat science 
which treats of fhe power of Water, whether 
it acts hy pressure or by impfilsc. In the 
usual acceptation, however, it is that part, 
of mechanical science which relates to the ' 
motion of lujuids, or non-elastic fluids, and 
the forces with which they act upon bodies. 
In this sense Hydrodynamics bears the same 
relation to Hydroslaiks, as does Dynamics 
to Statics. 

llv nnoiiVN vwirs is the most difficult 
and least adxanred braiuh of mechanics. 
Whatever we know of it is almost entirely 
due to the researches of the moderns; for 
the only work on the mechanism of fluids 
which has reached us from the ancients, is 
the piece of Archimedes in two books, De 
Insiileutibiis huntido, in which the only in- 
quiries respect the sinking and floating of 
bodies m fluids, their relative gravities, 
lev itles, situations, and positions, while in 
eqiiilibiio. We find, ills true, some hints 
and lules upon the motion of fluids, in a 
tiealisc attributed to Sextus Julius Fron- 
tiiius, inspector of public fountains at 
Homo, under the emperors Nerva, Cocceius, 
and Trajan, entitled, I)e Aquieductibug 
Hrbis Roma: fommentanus; but they are 
no^f sufficient importance to deserve much 
attention from a student of this science. Bene¬ 
dict Castelli was the first who opened the 
way to a true nieasiiie of the flux of waters, 
in his treatise Della mcsiira dell’ Acque 
Currenti; which measure he found to de¬ 
pend upon the area of the section, and the 
velocity of the water, conjointly. The 
most valuable and important discoveries and 
theorems in this department of .science, are 
given hi Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia, book 
11.; the llydrodynamique of Daniel Ber- 
nouUi; the TraitC* dcs Flnides by M. D’ 
Alembert; tbeExamen Maritimo-'i'heorico- 
Practicoof D. George Juan; the excellent 
Hydrodynamique of M. Bossut; Pritfeipes 
d’Hyflraulique by M. Buat; and the Iland- 
buch der Mechanik und der Uydraulik by 
Mr. Eytelwein. ' To these may be added an 
ingcniou.s paper on the Motion and Resist¬ 
ance of Fluids by Mr, Vince, in the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions for 1T96; and those br 
the late Dr. Matthew Young, in the Irish 
Transactions. 

Could we know with certainty the 
mass, theffgure, and thenumbei of parti¬ 
cles, of b fluid in motion, the laws of its 
fnotipa utiflht be determined by the resolu¬ 
tion of this problem, via. to fir.'’ the motion 
of a proposM system of small free bodies 
acting one upon the other m obedience to 
some given exterior force. We arc, how¬ 
ever, very far from being in possession of 
the data requisite for tlie solution of this 
probleth i and even if we were in poss^ion 
of them, It isdottbtfnl whether we^khouM 
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%e much hirQi»t tdTSiWMid i as it onght be 
extremely difficult to deduce aoy couTenieut 
practical results from the utricate and 
complex expreMions which *oight stand At 
oo *“* 

r_sopht— — 

regard to every abstract theory concenuitg 
the motion of fluids; and the greateat geo- 
meters and analysts affirm that thoK 
methods, which have directed them to such 
curious and useful conclusions in the mecha¬ 
nics of sol'd bodies, do not fumidi any con¬ 
clusions with respect to fluids but such as 
arc too general and uncertain for the greater 
number of particular cases. On these 
accounts a detailed exhibition of the theory 
alone would scarcely be of any utility : we 
shall, tberetorc, enter hut liitle into the 
theoretical part oi Hydrodynamics; but 

{ iresent meray a lew pioposilions tiiat are 
cast dubious in their natu' e; and endeavour 
to supply the deficiency by stating fhe le- 
suits ot some of the most ingenious, carelul, 
and satisfactory experiments with which we 
are acquainted^. 

I. On the Discharge of Fluids, through 
Apertures in the hoHoni and Sides of 
Vessels; and on i-poutuig Fluids. 

Paor. 1. If ahuid run through any tube, 
'which is kept continually lull, and the 
velocity of the liuid in every part of one 
and the same section be the same, the uelo- 
cilies indiflcrent sections will be inversely 
as the areas of the sections. 

For as the tube is always equally 'all, the 
tame quantity of fluid will run through 
every section in the same time: but the 
quantity passing through any section S with 
the velocity V in any given time, manifestly 
varies as S and V coq^intly, or as S . V ^ 
and, in I.ke manner, the quantity passing 
through any other section « w'ith velocity v, 
must vary as « . n in a given time: conse¬ 
quently we must have S. V=t. v, and S: « :: 
w: V. 

It is supposed in this propostUon that the 
changes m the diameters of the tube are 
cpntinnal, and no where abrupt soias to 
break the law of continuity in the sides of 
the tube: for if there be any angles, or 
AODwderable sinuositieB, in the tube, they 
wiU produce eddies in the motion the 
fluid, and the proposition irill not ehtain> 
PjBor. S. if a fluid flowing through a very 
small orifice in the bottom of a vjesielbe 
kept ooustantly at the same height in the 
vessel, by being mpplM as ffistabovea# it 
runs out below, the velocity of the effipait 
fluid will be equal to tbpt which A hf^y 
body woidd m hdlipg,' 

through the heig^ of the fluid imo^lhe/ 
eriflce. 

Let MNOP (%. |« |d, flf.) r«res«it a 
vessel flUed with Aj||^<hp to ibeiavel Gfll 4 
Mp the hotiop, 81 irbKih -is theapettuie CO 

(very smallcommiied wltiiMP>i CIKO tiw 

ceflumuof the itiiawBf directly ahev« 


the aperture, imd CABD the lowest plide of 
the fluid immediately contiguous to the aper¬ 
ture. Also let V denote the velocity which a 
heavy bodj^ would acquire in falling freeh^ 
' ~ ■ e height 0 ' ” 

^uirednyth 
its descent'through the same space until it is 
discharged by the pressure of the column 
CIKD. If we suppose the lowest plate of 
fluid ACBD to fall as a heavy body through 
the height BD, its moving force will be its 
own weight. Again, suppose it to be acce¬ 
lerated by its own weight, together with the 

J iressure of the ambient fluid, about the ro- 
iimn tlKI), that is, by the weight of the 
column f IKI), through the same space, that 
is, while it IS ncceleialed from quiescence 
until it IS actually discharged: then (by what 
has been shewn in l)\nunii(s), the selocity in 
the lorii-er case will be to that in the latter, 
as the musing foices and the times in which 
they art direi ll}, and the quantities of mat¬ 
ter n>oved iu\eisely. But the moving foices 
Hic to eact. other as the heights BD and KD; 
the limes in which they act aie inversely as 
li.e velocities, the sivicc through which the 
bod;) is accciera.ed being given; and the 
quantities ot luatlcr moved are equal: there¬ 
fore, e : V s: whence n* : V* : : 

BD :KD, orniV:: v'BD iv'KD. Now 
V IS the velocity which a heavy body would 
actually acquire in failing through the space 
BD; consequently V the velocity of tlie ef¬ 
fluent fluid IS that which a beas y body would 
acquire in failing througli KI), the whole al¬ 
titude of the fluid above the 01 illice. 

Cor. 1. In the same manner it may be 
shewn, that if a pipe be inserted horizontal¬ 
ly in the vessel MNOP (fig. 8.) the plate of 
fluid ACBD wtfl bo discharged with the same 
velocity m before (If its centre of pressure 
be of the tome deplh)t whatever be the 
thickness of the pbte; this velocity not 
depending upon a continual acceleration 
through the length of the tube, other)viM 
the effluent fluid could not attain its full 
velocity until a column had been discharged 
whose base is equid to the oriflee, end height 
eqnnl to the Imigth of thejtuhes ishereai we 
by experience (hat tflii velocity can 

be attuned by the tbumeit plate which can 
be let escape from the aportiue. 

Cor. S. The velocities ,fUpl ■qimntities dis¬ 
charged at dlSaiont depths tpira-as t{ie iquans 
roots of the depths. 

Cor. S. The ‘^qaitiity iii|i opl ju foy tim# 
is equal to a cj^oder,' or prism, base 
Is the urea of ^ 'oriflee,fnddts aiUddde thp 
i^efleBeelhed in4fiMA%A>hytl|HB^locitj 
'Ac^uivedhy fhitiqg ihi-oii^ tlmhAigof 
fluid, '■,, ’ \ 

Bo tiMl if * doofttetiit holghtof ^ 

Apdi 
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«r« shall haTe for 
tlie quantity dis. 
charged . '• Q —«t hi 
Or, when a and h , . , . 

are in feet • • Qi=s8*0808 at h, feet j 
WhenaandAarein .... 

inches, • • • 0,2=27'7387 at A, inch. 
If the orifice is a 
circle whose dia¬ 
meter i* d, then 
*785398 must 
be substituted for 

a i 

And, when d and h 

are in feet . . Q=6‘29952 d^t\/ h, feet; 
When rfaud h are in 

inches . . . Q=21*T8592d*tt/*»inch. 

And from either of these it will be easy to 
finit either a, t, or A, when th? other three 
quantities are given. 

Cor. 4. The force with which the effluent 
water impinges against any quiescent body, 
is proportional to the altitude of the fluid 
above the oiificc. 

For the force is as velocity X quantity of 
matter; but the quantity discharged in a 
given time is as the velocity : therefore the 
force is as'thc squaie of the velocity, that is, 
by the demonstration of the proposition, as 
the height of the fluid. 

Cor. 5. The water spouts out with the 
same velocity, whether rt be downwards or 
upwards, or sideways; because the pressure 
of fluids is the same in all directious at the 
same depth. 

Cor. 6. Hence, if the adjutage be turned 
upwards, the jet will ascend to the height of 
the surface of the water in the vessel. And 
this IS confirmed by experience, from which 
it appears that jets really ascend nearly to 
the height of the reservoir; the small qiian. 
tity abated arising from the friction against 
the sides, the resistance occasioned by the 
oblique motion of the fluid in the bended 
pipe, and the resistance of the air. 

Scuoi^iUiu. What is said in this proposi¬ 
tion and corollaries, of the velocity or the 
effluent water, is true only of the middle fila¬ 
ment of pattieles which issue through the 
centre of the apbrtoce, which are supposed 
in theory to experience no retardation, and 
which, in facU no other retardatimi 

than what arises Aom the resishuiee of the 
air, and ^oit imitaai adheidon nod attrition 
against each other. But those which issue 
near the of the aperthire undergo a 
greater eUrttieid,, sHdi werefore suffer a 
greater 'tbtinrdatfwib flepide it fdlows Uiat 
the meanr^defe^ wf fiie,i^«4e icoluoiBof 
effluent fluid will be eotuiaeraldy less than 
actording'bo tbebryi' ^ > 

Sir Isaac NdM^on, i|dN> examhiod ei^ery 
sxb^eet that can. hefbfft hSxh idth peculiar 
accuracy, first in 

tte vein of efflodib’ trafter f >«|i found, thd; 
alt Ibe dMtxBce of sflfol* a dteiSBeter of the 
oirifice, the section of tile irelD contracted 
nearly io the lubdopUcate n^o of 2 to L 


Hence he concluded that the velocity of tbe 
water, after its exit from the aperture, wa. 
increased in this proportion, the same quan¬ 
tity passing in the same time through a nar¬ 
rower space. From the quantity of wafer 
discharged in a giren time through that nar¬ 
row section, he found that its vdocity there 
was that which a heavy body wotdd acquire 
in failing through the height of the water 
above the orifice; and since the velocity 
there greater than immediately in tlie 
orifice, in the subduplicate ratio or S to 1, 
he concluded that the velocity of tlie effluent 
water in the orifice was equal to that which 
a heavy body would acquire in falling 
through half the aUitudc. Hut all this is 
true only of the mean velocity; fur there is 
no cause which can actually accelerate the 
water after its exit from the orifice, what¬ 
ever causes may contribute io its retarda¬ 
tion. The manner in which the mean velo¬ 
city of the water is increased after its dis¬ 
charge, though the actual velocity of the 
several particles cunt inues unvaried, might 
be easily e vplained: but it need not be dwelt 
upon Imre. A circumstance of considerable 
importance m the escape of fluids through a 
horizontal orifice, seems to have been entire¬ 
ly neglected by most writers; we allude to a 
whirliiig motiuu: the fluid will revolve about 
the apeiturc, and at some disUincc from it, 
and escape with a revolving motion; the 
fluid rushes from all sides in spiral streams 
to supply the continual waste. 

Prop. 3. When a vessel is left gradually to 
discharge itself by an orifice, in the bottom, 
if the area of the section parallel to the bot¬ 
tom be every where the same, the velocity 
of the surface of the fluid, and consequently 
the velocity of the efflux, will be uniformlj 
retarded. 

For the velocity of the descending surface 
is to the velocity at the orifice as the area of 
the orifice to the aiea of the surface, which 
is a constant ratio; consequently, the velo¬ 
city of the descending soriuce varies as the 
velocity at tbe-orifice, or as y' A, by Cor. *. 
of the last article; that is, the velocity of 
the descending surface varies as the square 
root of tile space which it has to describe: 
so that this exactly corresponds with the 
case of a body projected perpendicularly 
upwards, where the vdoostywas the square 
root of the space to h. dosertbed: whmre, 
as the retardii^ force is constant in the in¬ 
stance referred to, it must also be constant 
in the case before us, wid the retaidalion 
uniform. 

Coinpdrtflg this with the instance just 
pointed'Odfh 4* deduce these obvs jus corol¬ 
laries e . 

The quantities of water m a pris¬ 
matic vissid dis^arged through an aperture 
in the bfittotn,decrease in equal times as tbft 
series of AddAiuttbers i, 3,5,7,9,&c.t^e* 
in an iavenrted order. 

Car, S. The quantity of «ater cetMined 
in an upright pftfniatic vessel) U luiJf that 



which wonid be discharged in the time «f 
the entire gradual evarimtion of the vessel, 
if the water be kept always at the same alti¬ 
tude. 

Prop. 4 To determine the time of empty¬ 
ing a vessel of water by an oridee in the bot¬ 
tom of it; or in the side contiguous to the 
bottom, the height of the orificebeitiw very 
small compared with the altitude of the 
fluid. 

Let ii=:thc area of the aperture; * 

*=.thc whole height of the fluid above 
the aperture; 
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2 A / I 

t=— 7 — (y/ h—\^h—r) ..... (II.) 

To find the time of completely emptying 
the vessel, we have only to make x=sh, in 
which rase the picccding expression will be- 

A /%h 
come .... /=— 4 / —. 

aV g 

Cor. The lime jusi found is double that 
in which an eijuiii iiuaiility would be dis¬ 
charged, if Ihe lessel were kept constantly 


-—iv '. ..... full. For, in I'rop. 2. Cor.3. we have (i=J 

#l/2ff/i,;wheie, .i'q=:A/i, wc have 

minorftiirriirrs 111 nnv l-iravAd. » »» 1 * » 


Upper surface in any time t; 
A=the area of the upper surfare; 
g-=321 as before, the measure of the 
force of gravity. 

Then will tbe velocity of the effluent fluent 
at any time be repre.sented, not by j/ 2gh 
as in Prop. 2 , but bj y/aiF'I liis ve¬ 
locity will vary continually, bfliyause in- 
ereases, and the difference A—.r diminishes 
continually; but it maybe regarded as rou- 

•tant during the indefinitely small time so 
that in the time t there will escape through 
the orifice a prism of the fluid which has 
that orifice a for its base, and 77 A--T) 
for its altitude. Thus the quantity of fluid 
di scharged during the instant t is=r ai 

(A—*). But during the same time the 
upper surface has deseended througli the 
space X, and the vessel has lost a prism or 
cylinder of the fluid svhose height iLS a- and 
base 4 , that is, a prism whose capacity is 
A X. Hence we have A or=a i \/ 2 g (A—“rj" 

j * A jp 

And • * • « • -- /Tf 


A h 


A h 
fl 2 S’ 


A ,2 A 
-y/ —- 

2 « g 


• which is 


ffy/ 2gk a ' 

half the preceding value of t. 

2. Let the vessel be any solid of rotation, 

of which the axis is vertical. Here A will 
he the area of a circle which has for its radius 
the ordinate .y of the generating curve; that 
is, if w=.:t' 141593, we Miall have A —it In¬ 

troducing this value into the equation mark¬ 
ed 1 , we have 

(111., 

In any particular examples it will he ne¬ 
cessary to put for yits value deduced in 
tei ms of X from the equation of the gene¬ 
rating curve, and to find the fluents, winch 
will he corrected by making at llie same lime 
/= 0 , and *^= 0 . 

3. Let the solid of rotation be a para¬ 
boloid with its vertex downwatlls. If p he 
the parameter of the generating parabola, 
the equation of the curve will be X, 
when the origin of the curve is supposed at 
V, the point'where we conceive the aperture 
to be I or if we transfer the origin to A, the 


. , , lobe f or if we transfer the origin to A, tin 

K equation will bey^sp (fc—v)i this substi 

X, by the form of the vessel, the second tutod for y» in equation 11 , gives 
member of this equation may be considered o - « 

as containing only the varia hie quantity xt . C. 

• I*« j' 


- j . n-uufTAI IVIIH* 

Byway of application, take the following 
examples: ^ 

1. Let the vessel be an upright prism or 
cyimaer. Here the area A wilfbe coostant, 
beciwie every horizontal section of the prism 
will be equal to its base. Hence we have 

f— A /* X _] m. 

Now when the time fit aothiag^ 
pression of the upper surface A of the fluid ts' 
nothing also > HtUi 'wp have at the suaetinm 
and iisOftf this condition i^rmines 
S A 

the eoustmt qnaiidity A ; and 

fives’ffor theti»#of depressing the upper 
i^w^fsce-tiirQn^ tke i^ace 


2« p 


IS 


^"“3 «v'«g- .(*'*’’•) 

If we make hssar» 

the area of the upper 4he fluid 

at thebe^luutflf e«ii«uttioa»iiBd k the 
'Whnle-height, ,. ' 'j , 

Tim i^ 0 T« «iiyaiiiSiip 4|i« ipetimen of 
the .uwlnodv the, lii^ositioii that the 
vidoeityyef efflux b iiuH,due,tpdhe whole 
beigibeu ^e fluid. -'fiA'iiim ingenious and 
complete pi^r on iidferiil^i^ according 
to the hypothesis titat tsbmAfmoeity is that 
due iff hoffihe height oftthe fluid above 
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aperture^ is given by Dr. Hutton in hi» 
Mathematical Hisc^llaity. 

Prop. 4. If a notch or sluice tii tonn ot a 
rectangle be out in the vertical side of a 
vessel lull of water, or any other lluid, the 
ouantitv of water flowing through it will 
be 4 of the quantity which would flow 
through an equal orilice pi ceil horizontally 
at the whole depth, in the same tiiuoi the 
vessel being constaiillj kept lull. 

Let ABc D (fig. 3. pi. 87.) b^ the vertical 
side of the reseisoir, EFGH tiie rectan¬ 
gular notch in it, and let 1L / / be a parallel¬ 
ogram of evanescent breaillli. Then the yrlo.ii^ 
city with which the water escapes alGH, is to 
the velocity with which it escapes through IL 
i 1, as \/ KG to i/ r.l 1 and the qiiaiitilies dis- 
ciiaigcd in a given tune through an oian- 
esceiit parelletograni at the depth EC, and 
the evanescent parallelogram IL / 1, are in the 
same ratio; that is,as GH to IK, the ordinates 
in a parabola EKU, whose axis is KG, and 
greatest ordinate GIJ. Thcreloie, the sum 
of all the quantities discharged through all 
the parallelograms 11. i /, of which the 
rectangle EFGH is composed, is to the sum 
of all the quantities discharged through as 
many ecjtial parallelograms IL i I at the 
depth EG, as the sum of all the elements JK 
k i of the parabola, to the sum of all the 
coriesponding elements IL I i of the rectan¬ 
gle 1 that is, as the area of the parabola 
KKHG to that of the rectangle EFGH : or, 
the quantity running through the notcji 
EFGH, is to the quantity ruiming through 
an equal hoi izoiital area placed at GH, as 
EKHG to EGHF ; that is, as S to S, by the 
nature of the parabola. 

Cor. 1. The mean velocity of the fluid in 
the notch, is equal to two>third% of that at 
GH. . ^ 

Cor, 2. The quantity flowing through the 
rectangle ILHG, is to the quantity discharged 
throu^ an equal rectangle placed horizon¬ 
tally at GH, as the parabolic zone IKHG is to 
the rectangle ILHG. As is evident from 
the demonstration of the proposition. 

Prop. fl. To determine the relation between 
the time and the quantity of water, or other 
non-ehutic fluid, discharged from a ves«l 
through any vertical orifice; the velocity 
ofthe effluent fluid At »ny noint being 
heretofore) supposed that due to tlie alti¬ 
tude of the upjHJT surface of the fluid in the 
vessel ab^e thatfoint. 

Let XYVJ. Wt,) bo the vertical 

side of the vei^ Irw lilt «f M' a vertical 
orifice therein, of whbibihO cdiltonr is a 
plane curve; SB n vw^hiil Hue passing 
through A, the highest^iut of tiie orifice; 
and let MM', us er, ^horizontal lines 

indefinitely near tiie''to the other. 
Then, the upper lurfooe of'tlto''fiQid being 
supposed to pass thfot^''^ put SA=h, 
SBs=ift, AFsar, MM'ssgi)'themocity SSi f. 
vrhicb gravity communiealet at the end of 
a second mg, and tiie time ant; so shall 

ABssA—A', and Pp=ur. 


1. We propose first to ascertain what wlH 
be the discharge (?) at this orifice during a 
dcleriiiiimie time T, supposing the vessel ia 
all that tune kept full up to the level of S. 

how the velocity of the fluid discharged 
through the elementary trapezoid M M' wi'm, 
whose suifacetsmay he considered, as 
that due to the height SPs=A' X x •• conse¬ 
quently, if for a we vuhslitute its valuer ft 
and for A its value m the first formula in 
Prob. 2. cor. .3. we shall have for the quaii- 
tity discharged through that trapezoid in 
the lime t, 

tpx\/iig {h~4- .r), or 

t X 3fx\/ 

Therefore the quantity discharged during 
the time t through the portion ot the oiifice 
A MM' is equal to 

Thus taking the fiiient contained between 
a‘=0, and a_=.AB=A- A', we have for the 
quantity of eflliix sought, 

q = lX^2g;(^fyx\/h!-\x-\rQ) .(i.) 

Here it may be observed, that as the na¬ 
ture of the line which bounds the orifice is 
considered as known, wo may always sub¬ 
stitute for ,v a function of x, and in finding 
the liuent there will in fact be no other va¬ 
riable quantity than a*; of eouise the con¬ 
stant quantity C will be determined by con¬ 
sidering that when a:=0, the quantity dis¬ 
charged is also =0. And when C is known, 
the whole quantity discharged is readily 
found by introducing into the value of the 
discharge through AMM', for x its value 
A-A'. 

Let s be such a height as if the fluid issued 
from all points of the orificewith the velocity 
due to thatheight,thetota! discharge through 
the orifice would be the same as has place 
naturally, conformably to equation i.; then 
will tite velocity of the issuing fluid be=: 
V^Sgs; and the discharge tiirough the ele¬ 
mentary trapezoid VLiH m'mxspXt in the 
time t, will be represented by j'y r: 

and since this ought to be equal to the value 
of q in equation i., we shall, by making that 
equality, and reducing, find 

oi) 

(;/>i+cv 

The flncHSilinf the denominator must mani¬ 
festly be hUteit between the sani' values ot 
X as that of the'Diimerstor; and the constant 
quantity^'it determined by considering tliat 
when arsiBO the portion AMM'=0 also. 

The quantity s, which we have justsho^ 
how to determine, is generally called the 
, mean height of the fluid above the orifice 
the rule w finding tins height is obvtOnily 
nothic^ more than to divide the value of q 
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(foaii4eqttA.\.),l>yihe iiroduclof t >/ Sg into 
theuirfuw of the orifice, and to sqttfire the 
quotient. 

U. Let us enquire, secondly, ihto the re« 
Itttion between the time and the quantity 
discharged, supposing the vessel empties 
itself t thut is, let us ascertain, according to 
this hypothesis, the quantity of fluid expdled 
during a given time. 

This determination will evidently famish, 
at the same time, the depression of the upper 
surface of the fluid in the vessel, of which 
the interior form is known; because the 
portion of the capacity of the vessel which 
is exhausted, is equal to the volume of fluid 
expelled at the orifice. Let us, in ordeiHo 
solve this branch of our general proposition, 
suppose that at the commencement of the 
motion the surface of the fluid is at S, and 
that at the end of the given time t it has de¬ 
scended to K: making SK=s, we shall have 
to obtain an equation between s, f, g, x, A, 
and A'. This m^ be accomplished thus: 
We conceive, at first, that the vessel is kept 
constantly full to the height K during the 
time and thence find, from what has just 
been done, for the discharge in that time, the 

value Iv'Sg (/yiVk'-j-o:—a+C). Since s 
is here supposed constant, it will be very 
easy to find the fluent of this expression; 
and it may be corrected as the former fluent, 
by the condition that when x=0 the dis¬ 
charge is likewise nothing; the whole fluent 
being found by taking s=h—h'. " 

The valueof t i/gg {J*y sV a+C) 
found in the manner just explained cotnprises 
only a and constant quiuitities: we next sup¬ 
pose that the vessel empties daring the el^ 

ment of time t, and that the surface Q «is 


depressed to Er, through idistance KXrsisei 
which, if we put the seatioa Q g of the rrsh 
seltsS, gives for the quantity discharged 

S at. Now, on this hypotbesit, the descent 
through K k may be imagined to lsiu> place 
with a uniform velocity, and Ae velocuy at 
each point of the orifice to eMitKWie the same 
as when the fluid had iti surface at K a there¬ 
fore, since when the velocities are equal the 

S dantities discharged vary hi iflb timet, we 
ave this aialcgy , 

, ' 8s 

traanee i as- 

(/,lvsq:i7^,ry, 

aadtiMtinw 

\ r si 

yfifl /■irwr Ii'<if»e*-s4*€ 

ttttWMStl is known, S 
tc li fanfliioM bf a; nisi of constant 
qnnti^i m fbi otter hind, When the im> 
tmtien Wlfllod Sf denominator is 
•weted, E d ed piis likewise oriy the floan- 
ti^ a sAd iovflNiUi ^ontitiett so lytthe 
complete valoiB may be found by tiie in- 


legration of an expression which Contuins 
omy the variable quantity- r. The constant 
magnitude C' will be determined from the 
consideration that when »=0, tssO. 

Now it is known that flneflts, suck as 
those in equations (i.) said (iii.) of this pro¬ 
position, which comprise, ander the sign of 
integration, only one variable quantity and 
its fluxion, may always be referred to the 
rules for the quadrature of curves. In effect, 
let X be an expression composed of the 
variable quantity x and a constant quantity, 


the fluxion X x will be the eleiqent of the 
surface of a plane, terminated by a curse of 
which X will be the ordinate, x the corre¬ 


sponding abscissa, and^X x the surface it¬ 


self. Thus, granting the equation to be 
yreX, and squaring the carve, which is dc- 
sigmed by this equation, between a certain 
value of X, and another certain value of 
X, determined by the conditions of the 
case in hand, the resulting surface will 

be equivalent to the valueof J' Xx taken 

within suitable limits. 

Let us now proceed to give a few exam¬ 
ples of the application of the preceding 
formula to particular cases. 

FiX. 1. .Suppose the s esscl constantly kept 
full, and the orifice a rectangle whose sides 
are horizontal and vertical rrspectis ely. 

Lei the horizontal sides of the rectangle 
be each equal to bt putting this value in¬ 
stead of^ in the equation (i.),taad taking the 
fluents, we have 


qssttt y S gxi C* + C. The con- 
staat qauttilyf .ooionniiied according to the 
method previously explained, will be C := 

-> flubstitutiilg tti* tfllue of C for it, 
ia the equation jmt given, it becomes q = 

10 f y fl I* (h +’j?f ^ Then making, 

ceafomobly to the direOtieiui under prop. 6, 
xssh —h\ we obtiUll for the tet^ discharge 
throagh thOorMoe 


.(iv.) 

If tie tii0orie»><<(|1>osre be compared with 
the kopwa rule ^ 

pa^olic appear that 

this value of dfuroux^ result as 

cor. 2. art. 446'; 4 if any 

were needed, of truth of 

hoith, '■ ■ ' 

The 


ftx; whose 

n^ic is bOrixtmtal, 

too oopied oOlitte^ffliittty kopifbll. 

Let tt* altitait of tto be to the 

tmoeii M to l,tlwbi»^4ii|#,i4dthe«qa«s. 
ttoo (i.) will becomO 
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m»s ^h' + «+ C). 

Makine K + xs=*, we haTe x = »,andjf= 

i—A'; whence ariie# / Jtriy'*' + * = / the*ecoadandfoarlh,andtwicethethirdjonc 

. . *•' third of this latter sum. muUiuIied'into the 


points of divi 8 ion,by suhstituting.in the pre¬ 
ceding equation, for » the vdues 0 , \ jr, 4 x, 
IX, and X: these values found, we add to the 
sum of the first and fifth four times the sum of 


, third of this latter sum, multiplied 

(s—A')x *»=J (a * —h's'r)»:=f*^—I*' common distance between the ordinates, will 

betheapproximatevalucofthesurfacey* sx; 

which, multiplied into S (y'Sf, produces at 
length 


3 58 *', 

fluent vanishing when x=: 0 , we have € = 

~ 5 h' + f A' * == Ts A' 

q becomes ... qssm t t/ 2 g [f (A'+ x) ^ | A' 

(A'+x/*+T5;,'y, 

When x=A—A', we have for the total dis¬ 
charge at the aperture , 

Q= ,^5 »BfV' 8 g( 3 A’^-f 2A'^-5A'A^)...(v.) 
The area of the triangular orifice is 4 nt 

(A—A')*, which is the value ofj y x taken 
with reference to the present instance. 

Thust/Sf y xss|«irv' 2 g’(A—A')* 

whence, by the method pointed out before, 
we find the mean height of the fluid by tlie 
equation 

16(SA^2A‘*-SA'aV 

8857A^A')4 

Ex. III. Let the orifice be a triangle, as 
in the preceding example, but having its 
vertex downwards, and its base horizontal. 

In this case^=»t (A—A'—x), and, by a cal¬ 
culus little more difficult than the above, we 
shall find 

ft=T^ mi/2f(*A^+3A'^~5AA V--(rii.) 
And the mean height of the fluid as below, 

16(* il+s/'-SnAji 

■° -"M5(T- VF- 

Ex. IV. Suppose the orifice a circle, and 
the vessel kept constantly fulU 
The general theorem may be most readily 
appUeiT to Uie present example, by an ap¬ 
proximation which will be sufiSeientiy ac 
curate for practice, thfiSi Put dss the di¬ 
ameter of tM cimie»then from the property 


,2 

'-|-4(dx-xx)*(A'+a)^ 

If in this equation we make x=d=A—A', 
and perform the requisite reductions, wc 
shall have for the total discharge at the 
orifice 


Q=tdV2g-( 


t/A+SA'+v'A'+SA 


4^/3 




i t/A-f A' \ 

~ 1/2 ' 

(ix.) 


This theorem piay be reduced to compu¬ 
tation in any particular case with tolerable 
facility. Had the number of equidistant 
ordinates been much iucreased, the addi¬ 
tional accuracy of the approximation would 
not have compensated for the additional 
labour which would attend the resulting 
formula. 

A rigorous integration wonld require the 
aid of infinite senes. If r be the radius of 
the OTifice I n the quotient of the distance 
of its emtre from the upper surface of the 
fluid, divided by r; 4rss3‘141SM| we 
should then have 


(lssx#r*V' 2 ffr«x(I- 


8*b® 


&c. (X.) 

In both these series the first three terms 


of a etOhn wlNiil’ 


are all which will be needed in phictice. 

Ex. V. To determine in what time l, the 
whence the «arface of fhe Said ihaU be depressed 

through a vertical distance a, the vessel 
being supposed prismatie, and the orifice 
rectangular. 

!. 11 .^ section S of the vessel, and the 

^ T|9 *•-;/ *Jf»tne |,readtb|> bfUtt drifieb, are in this instance 
ldi#d»ee«ij^^d^ eoliitifiltttiiittrids. According to the me 

I.M.V.. .1.1 . JL 4 'ilfMl jlUliflltatiliil llM#rtufa eibA Awed- sfati’.AFmflfld 


ef thatiiguiB' ll^as y'sfir 
genttiialeqMtbiB|*stnfimed to becoUies 



l&e point where thrcugli ealfiee during the time/, on 
|de to ^ the supperitieu ^at the vessel were kept 
WeAod ef e^ flail to ^ height A' z, above the upper 
,lhft firrt general part of the orificet for which purpose -<re 
. of Hutton’s must dhad the fluent of the expraeion 

UM the fiYBOtdinatM cern^ponding te the Tbk gives fer the dtsebargcsoagbi| jr (A'+ 


ar=0. We apli'. 

^tureoftoisdab 

mtant ordmht^ 
prdpdtitioB in Sf^ 
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5 , , . with the iierpendiciilar velocity frottf 

3'-a')*xC. But this quantity being no- the action of giavity, will cauAeVery^par- 
thing when x=0, wc have Css-^f y(fc'— tide, and consequently the whole jet, to 

*) *■— (ft'—a) Extending this to the whole 
of the orifice by making x=ft—ft', we shall 

have |^[(ft—s)^—(A—a)'^]*. and if this 

value be substituted for f jfx •v/ft'+x—a + 

*-C, in the equa. iii. it will become 


3 S 


-,., (xii.) 

»,for the altitude of the orifice, 
ft for its breadth, and s for the distance of 
the uppec.aurface of the fluid from the bot¬ 
tom ot t^^Qjriftee, sye shall have^=A—s; 
sss — itft=sft'4- a I li=it~ai aadtbepreced- 
ituc equation will be transformed to thisx' “ 

-3S r ^ , 

fSE „ i. _ J ‘j _ jfi* •»•••• (xill.) 





S'i.. 




The quantity which is found under the 
sign of integration in this equation is sns- 
ceptiblc of being made rational; but the 
equation would he very complicated. The 
most easy method of obtaining a result is to 
square by approximation the curve, which 
for each value of i has an ordinate equal to 

—3 -r’ in Uie same manner as was 

i"*—(f— 

adopted in the last article. Oliscrung now 
that when j=//, t=0, the surface may be 
estimated between the limits j=/i, and 
and as in this case we should only have the 

terms to transcribe from the preceding ar- _, __^ _ 

tide, wc trust we have no. occasion to copy he drawn'isd^ Moiieirtslot and PF, which 
here the final equation. isssj^ ljiC, iSitheepsS BIcsBlI. 

if the altitude of the orifice a he eqoill to Cda. 3. jSince the distance to which the 


velocity --- , ... 

from any hole, as t« (fig. 6.is such 
as, if uniformly preserved, ^dBl)^L*arry a 
particle through a space equal to U l|0 in t^ 
time of the fall through BG; but, sttier quit¬ 
ting die orifice, it describes the palrabelte 
curve, and arrives at the horizontal plane 
CF in the same time as a body would fall 
•freely through GD; su^thal, to find the 
distance DE, since the tjgii gre as the. 
hf the spaces, we have i 

W V GJI 

by thd,nature of the cirdc. And the same 
will hold with respect to any other point lu 

Cor. 1. If gjUjOtes benM^iat^ual dis¬ 
tances from tl M p | n^nd botn|K^|w vessel 
(kept full of the uuid), the4ipn^tai dis¬ 
tances to which the water will spoj^l front 
these apertures will be equal. Fdf when 

P .g=BG, we shall have 2 ag.gn — 

2 Bu. Gil, and consequently PE the same 
111 both rases. 

Cor. 2. VFben the orifice is at the point 
bisecting the allitndc of the fluid' in the 
vessel, Uie fluid will spout to thd greatest 
distance on the horizontal pla^ie; and that 
distance, if measured on Uie plane of the 
bottom of the vessel, will be equal to the 
depth of ||tm in it. For IK, the ordinate 
from Ure^esitre ),.u the greatest which can 


the height A of the vessel, the time^pf ex¬ 
haustion to any variable depth r^koned 
from the bottom, wottid be equal to 


3 S fty/s—By^fc 


-X- 


A z 


wl^n ssO^ this 


ftt/«g 

expression is ioBnite; that is, Uie time of 
complete exhaustion is infinite. 

The student who wishes to pursue fur¬ 
ther this part of Hydrodynamics,,may con¬ 
sult I’Hydrodynamique oe M. poi«ut,'Und 
the Select Exercises at the end But¬ 
ton’s Conics. • 7;^,/, 

Prep.%. If upontbealtjitiideoflliiNitfiu point I, 
a vessel as a diameter,' ve is 

circle, the boriMUtd ipmN desmyi^lMlwiTO 
ilnid spoatiua 


fiqid spouts depends upon the height of its 
sudkrC AB above the orifice, and not in any 
de|:ree upou the depth of the fluid below the 
orifice, it will follow, that whether the fluid 
in any vemel re|chef down to any horizontal 
]>lane CB, dr wheUser the bottom of the 
vessel stands- *t some 'higher point P, the 
ilistonces DB,' PF,‘:t6 wmcih the fluid wiU 
spout Iron! tub ap^ur^fi^, he the 

wili be 
m‘tteSirifice 


si(mbi.' >^d the 
when toe'fluid 
h^^way heftweeu jM 

the faottoOuef.the m 


point in thehb as',^kiS^a»w' 
of the circle ^bSa.tihat point, ' ttid ho¬ 

rizontal space hiflhil meamred on the plane 
of the bottom, ^ the vessel. 

When the aymture is vertmal, and inde¬ 
finitely smaH (as supposed here), the fluid 
.will spout odt bmiwootally mith U>e velo¬ 
city dim to the iPUtHde of the fluid above 
onfieei and thb v^city, combined 



dw .... 

^ove'we'briflee on the 

diMuaee 'dr hei^ Id'vW^i'lP^ds ^pout 
wifi be found to agrbi’vriU) the- 
oryi hypt it by no meaumipli^l that all the 
filaments shmtld Im eiq^mSed the same 
velocity; coaseqaenUy^'tbB qn|idhty of the 
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IhilA ia a elYeit tinoe may be Ie«t than thote iffaich are hearer to the 

tiiaa ttmifhich iroaldbe diicfaarged if all the rein of the fimd, after it hu iMii< 
the filfthieats were expelled witb the velo- from thh aperture (if that be circular) -will 
city due to thc' entire altitude} becaute this form a come firustrutoi^hose greater base 
i^uantitl^d^^nsds on the mean eeloctty of is the aperture; that i# to,fay, Itf diameter 
all Hence, ther^re, we can- will diminish ton eertaiu^ittenee, because 

several authors have done) from the exterior fiiameiits dre grMuallY drawn 
... t ^L._. on, in consequence of their mtttuai attrac¬ 

tion, by the interior filament! whjwe velo- 


"'fjf 


several authors have done) from 
. nperiiUMiti, compared with those 
relate to the height or distance to 
^■'■%bieh'tha fluid spouts, Mat the velhcity of 
the water in Hie orifice it lets than that 
vrhich is due to the entire altitude; and that 
it is accelerated immediately after it gets 


out of.hoc 



the distance to which the 
upon the central fila- 


city is greater, whence follows a dimihation 
in the diameter of the vein. * ** 

This diminution in the,sectioa of theveia 
is often called the contraclSa. of the vein# 
and the vein itself, from Ihd orldee'|ejh« 
greatest diminution, is called tho veuli'eoi^;; 
"(he quantity discharged on tracts, the contract^ vein.' • ' *■ ; * 

of the whole- The contraction of the stream is found 

Experiments made by dif' to bike p^O not only when water is dis- 
. . - Ssophers on ttW' Discharge of charged I'frdm ^horizontlA apertures, but 
Uirough Apertures and Tubes; and-,.whea.^ dwdtarge ,is from irerlical aper 
the bracticarDeducUoiis from fhoMt £xpeii'''tuj^ or apertures inclined to the horizou 

rimeW ' i.. - 

The 
tbeo, 
ded 


rater 



'i^y iMuiii^r 

lowel^; the form of the contracted 


er whatever: in these luter 


' part offiH^ropositiot^ and 
i precedra||MOtion ara. foua~ 
hypothegl^iat the whole 
f particles muing from a hori¬ 
zontal orifice in a vemel is' expelled with 
the‘Velocity due to the height of the fluid 
in the reservoir above that orifiee; and the 
whole of the particles discharged through 
an evanescent horizontal element of a ver¬ 
tical aperture, with one and the same 
velocity. But this hypothesis, as we have 
hinhsd more than once, is not altogether 
consistent 'with fact. - For, when water 
issues from an orifice, the particles will flow 
from ail sides towards the orifiee, with an 
accelerated motion, and in all directions. 

If tile orifice be horizontal, thait filament of 
particles which aniw^ to its centre will, 
as Dr. M. You^ observes, descend in a 
verticai line, and snffer no other resistance 
than that .the friction caused bv the ex¬ 
cess of its v^ocity above that of the colla¬ 
teral filaments,' or fay the retardation which. depend ou the figure of the orifice 

arises from the attraction subsisting between --*-i 

them. The.other, filaments are soon com¬ 
pelled to fura from f^ir, vertUal course, 

and to approach, the oriSc 0 U|»iral curves, 

* ■* ■ - • ' - • 


and, when the; 
tidns <lH%!nig. 


arrive af. 



orifice to 
total 
had tssued V) 
vrhtefek,ooiri 
fied. 


r 

re or JflM horizontal, ac 
to, rOC,farmer 
>iBee. thopooUon, 
into tjro 
. whkl^i'if 
j-epidrary restsb* 

' je dtame^ 

in pne^,ihe 
vBphfr-dlf-! arc" 
HeiiW' if ',«< 
vilocity »f i&e an 
eentre offhe thr 
f and that l^e Hs 
’.tbe'^iilamaita fao 
dlainent does 
o of the ori- 
itswhieh 


U' 

Cases,'howe( 
vein is by no ilieans so rqgoiar as in the di.s- 
eharge from horizonta! orifices; the stream 
often assumes a very curious form, 'having 
for a small distance from the aperture the 
appearance of a plaited band. 

When the orifice is horizontal and circu¬ 
lar, the length of the contracted vein is 
very nearly equal to the semi-diameter of 
the orifice: and PolenuS makes the ratio 
of the diameters of the contraction and of 
the aperture to be as 5| to 6 ^; Bernoulli, 
d to 7 ; Chev. Du Buat, 6 to 0; Bossut, 41 
to 50; MichelotU, 4 to 5; Tenturi, nearly 
4 to 5. And the latter author has shewn, 
by many experiments, that the contraction 
of the stream takes place at a greater dis¬ 
tance Under strong charges than in those 
which have but litUe elevation. The ratio 
of the surface of the section of the fluid 
vein at the place of greatest contraction, 
to the area of the orifice, docs not much 
depend ou the figure of the orifice; hut 
this ratio is suli^eet to variations to which 
we should have regard when the side or 
the bottom of the Tessel is more or less 
thick, or when anadditipi|id tube is adapted 
to the orifiee. The sitoatioii of the orifice 
with respect b^the sides of the vessel has 
likewise a certain influence on the contrac- 
iidtt; but the differences thus occasioned, 
may be generidlji ib^^hscted in practice. 
We may infer frhw'vflhat has now been said. 



obtein formula' which will furiuslt 
'ieahle to practice we should, in 
cues, a^indiytote for the actual 
ijqrmjae thh''"a‘rea of the smallest 
j^ntriactod vein: this rednwd 
tl-Zoniidered as the true orifice 
Jjm.fhgi'ditchargc is made, and 
distance from the upper sur- 
ffaid u the hdght due tb the 
Ihe fluid “issning through llhhi 


are neamr to Ute tooinhi^^moviik faitor 


veloctW’ 

littleoriflcc. . , 

Fro# the preceding remarks the aiceisitp . 
of giving eateuion to the theory of Bydre* * 

L 
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Iry t^y fir«t 'fUt c^bip tttb« b, the greater is the dischwee d#’ 
i««i(et, tee secdwd’^^f® te^Jte* newte ^ter, heestnietfe ceotfsection of the gtreetn' 
iR the profN^ii^ef i te S, oS-- it les#, ‘4 fe, htteerer, ;a*wsty» soine^iteat 

serwil. . ^ 1 #.eentracted, ev«« when iteppeers to iMi the 

Mer fHdflOed^in 'tee saihe tiroe,tllify dilweiit By comparing the ooaatities of water du- 
aperfi^ rtd dM«ev ii^ual attitudes of the infhothrrd e^wurth experiments, 

resdfTioiirt; are jto imch' other fW a eompotetd. ire find the two dischargevtStdit> fS8S, are 
ratio of the arena of the apertures and tW toeach other nearly in the pepsoftioU of IS 
sijtiare roots of the attitudes. ^ to 10 j bpt we have Seen thift the water dis- 

4. ‘ That, on account of the frklio^thc charged through a thin apertuie without 
smidlest apertures discharge less water than any ciditractioei in the streaip, would he to 
those thal are tar^ and of a similar hgUfp, ,tee same aperture witli a contracted stream 
the water m the r^ectise resersoirs hein£ as I to -fe, or at Ifl to JO. From hence we 
XL-L ._vx .*► j coadude, that, the altitude in the re¬ 

servoir and the apertures being the same, 
the discharge through a thin aperture with¬ 
out any coDtractioQla the stream, the dis¬ 
charge thto&gh ail,'Mditional tube, and the 
discharge throng'i"sitei!ar aperture with a 
eontractulHtream, are to each other nearly 
as thh Bumbers 16, 13, 10: teese proper- 
Hons are sufficiently exact for practice. 
Tteitce it it plain that an additional tube on¬ 
ly destroys in part the contraction of the 
stream, which contraction is greatest when 
the water passes through a thin aperture 
from a large reservoir. 

If the additional tube, instead of being 
vertical, or placed at the hottom of the re¬ 
servoir, was horizontal, or placed in the 
side, it would famish the same quantity of 
water, provided it was of the same length, 
and that the exterior aperture was at the 
same distance from the gurfar.e of the water 
ip the reservoir. 

If the aslditional tube, instead of being 
cylipdrical, was conkaii, barring its largest 
base nearest the reservoir, it would dis? 
chaiwe a greater qusuitity of water. The 
mosCadvantageous form teat cau be giYen, 
in oriter tp obtaht the gruatesf quantity of 
watef in i.givea time % a given aperture, 
U that whi^ the itreani amunies' in coming 
nut nf the aperture t i, e, the tube must ho 
of tBe form of a tmnicated cone, vrhoso 
brgeiC base dtoufil ^ ctf the same diam^er 
as the aperturei Hie area of the small base 
teohid he to tfaatof tbeinignr base’as 10 to 
i6| and tee dislte^ litorti>o«e base to the 
other should liijtfiw^iemidl|il|fiter of the 


at the same height.’ 

5. ‘ That of sevem t a b ertures whose areas 
are equal, that wlitofoas tlic smallest eir, 
eumferenee wHl diseb^e watfer 'than 
the others, the water mPtee resCrvotrsbeing 
at the same attitude,? am this bi^usp |here 
IS less friction. Mence cifcqfcr aperiUjnm arp 
most advantageous, 3S'uJ||baTe rob¬ 
bing surface under the sameVea. 

Hence, then, to make teo fomular in the 
theorj, formsh such results nr would agree 
with experiments, we must reduce the aper¬ 
ture a id those theorems i« the ratio of 'Oti 
to 1 1 or multiply the quantities resulting 
from the theorems as th^ row stand by the 
decimal '63; or, lariiy, if great accuracy be 
required, take, iuatead of the constant mui- 
tiplicF *63, the number atnsdii^ agitnst the 
height of fluid in the reshrvmr above the 
oriice, in the last column of thO Hride in the 
preceding article 1 thus, if the idHtude of 
the fluid be \Ofp 0 t, tee molH|dhar'’will' he 
•61883. 

If the water, iitfteaid 
an aperture piunesMi im UjteiiR ” “ 
passes through tfcd, of 

I he same diameter »|ililiifjiiwnmlitet '''teem w 
a much greater dlftebimcuiteteirt befiuie 
the contiwetedsteMte ft is ted first 
instance than to Htetetevii, • to tfie fofiow- 
ing experimeats ten conrtteH hei^t of the 
wlterkflte 
ture^ ef 
lines,'ter " 



nurgesthaaei aivC'tite^ 
aa altos^f te It 
itoerteiie e|^ 
sRwtie'teeiCrotei 


r^iOfirater through 
Ifiadiicters, and 
of tlid''Uteer in the 
iosHug tetefB were ob^ 
_, _itioam tubtai were 

It ««'ttifir teree ihcbns and were vertitef and ' ' 

fkptettetetter teid^tlte ptUtehdWofteoiseiiervoir: 

■ c.'i*. *• ' ’ ’.'X LS 



tn|« water will be 
rMgh a thin 
base, and 
ted. This 
necessary to 
Tlteter from a 
ijiated or lateral 
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Constant altitude 
of the water above 
the tubes. 

Diameterof the tubes 
expressed m lines. 

Kumb. 
of Cube 
inch, in 

1 nun. 

Ex. 1 

2 

■■ 67 Water fill- 
10 J ingtfae tude 

/16d9 

1.4703 

3 feel 101 
inches j 

3 

4 

g f The water 
IQ < not follow- 
. ^besides 

1 !893 

JSB98 

a 

6 

2 feet - 

f* „ TThe water 

I ij-j filling the 

1 1328 

J34Q2 

7 

8 

I - TThe water 
1,,, tnot fillinm 
(_ {^tiie tube ^ 

1 03-> 
|8603 


It rpsultii from these (xper incnts, 1. That 
the discharges bydifl’orent additional tubes, with 
the same altitude of the resen i/ir, are nearly in 
proportion to the area of the apertures, or to the 
^4|l||arcs of the diameters. 2. 'J'hat tlie discharges 
l^fVater by additional tabes of the same diaiiie- 
*ter, wiUi different altitudes of water in the le- 
• Bcrvoir, are nearly proportional to the square 
root *f the altitude of the rcseiroir 3. That in 
•foneral the discharges of water in the same lime, 
ttirough different additional tubes, with diRcrcni 
altitudes of water m tlie same leserroir, aic to 
•Bcli other nearly as the product of the square 
of the diameters of tlie tubes by the square root 
of the altitude of the reservoirs.” So that addi¬ 
tional tubes, transmitting water,'"follow (among 
themselves) the same laws as through the thin 
orifice. The following table was formed from 
the foregoing experiments: 


Constant altitude of the water m 
the reservoir above Oie aper¬ 
ture, expressed in feet. 

Water disvharged in one minute 
thrwgh a hole 1 inch diame¬ 
ter, the stream not contracted, 
in cubic inches. 

Water discharged m one minute 
tbrongli an additional tube of 
1 Inch diameter, 2 inches long, 
in cubic inches. 

i.l| 

r:li 

lift 

llrf 

-s e 

ilJI 

* 

is 

■Sts 

11 

II 

II ' 

“ J 

«-s 

£ o 

•^ i 0 

O S M 

1 

4381 

3539 

8788 

©•8H8i 

8 

6169 

5008 

3846 

©•80789 

S 

7&89 

0189 

4710 

0*80784 

4 

8763 

7070 

5436 

0-80881 

5 

9707 

7900 

6075 

0-80838 

6 

10788 

8654 


0*80638 

7 

11588 

9340 

7183 

0-80578 

8 

18398 

9976 

7878 

9*80486 


13144 

10579 

6135 

9*80188 

h 

18855 

11161 

8574 

9*804ei3 

11 

ld580 

11693 

8990 

9 *80477. 

18 

15180 

18806 

9384 

9*80403 

1$ 

15787 

18699 

9764 

9*80390 

M 

18583 

13197 

10130 

9*80388 

18 

16888 

13680 

10478 

9*80870 


The mean of tie nombeiiv ia the laiC 
column of this table is loui^what less th^n 
■81 as a very good appeo^matton to tbe 
truth: using it as a conslatit coefficient in 
the formulp fur the value of Q given in an 
earlier prop, when we wish to know the 
discharge though a cylindric tube-of the 
dimensions specified at the bead of colonin 
th^tbird. Thus We shall have Q=‘81 a t 

x/Zgb; the dimensions b4ng all in feet, or 
all in inches. 

We BOW pass to M. Bfsaat’s experiments 
m the exhaustion of ve^els (which have no 
■Extraneous supply) by l^ia orifices. 

The experiments upc^-lhe time of com- 
picte exhaustion of anssels which empty 
freelv are not easy to ra^e, at least in a 
conclusive manner: for, besides that in 
some cases the comnletc exhaustion would, 
according to the theory, require an UBli> 
mittedii^e, it idlldtind that, when the sur> 
face of we water arrives within a small dis¬ 
tance, as two «r three inches, of a hori¬ 
zontal orifice, it forms above that orifice a 
conical or rather conoidal funnel, which 
diminishes the efiect, and makes the con¬ 
clusion of file discharge uncertain. It is 
best, therefore, not to make exueriments 
upon the time of total discharge, but upon 
the tune in which the upper surface is de¬ 
pressed through a certain vertical distance 
■r, the greater the better, provided the 
upper surface has not sunk so low as to 
permit the formation of the funnel just 
spoken of. 

It was shown (equa. llJ that when the 
primitive height of the water in a prismatic 
vessel was = A, the constant section of tlie 
vessel =sA, the time t employed by the fluid 
to descend thrui|gb the space x svas ex¬ 
pressed by this equation r 
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Now when the orificea issupposed pierced 
in a thin plate, we must substitute the con¬ 
tracted orifice ’68 apd the formula will 
become g ^ 

•40818 

a 

When tbe aperture and its di- 

aiueter 4 , we hftye «tki# value 

a aubstituted for it hi freaadiiqt aqua* 
lion gives • 


the statuta 

^tj^or if of 
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HYDRODYNAMICS. 


’Als Utter Ikeorem may be applied to tbo 
experlmenti ma4e*%y 
to compare t|ie which 

those Ui<!t} *'are furuishcd by the experi¬ 
ment*; the whole i* comprised m the fol¬ 
lowing tables , 


J$ 

The con- ^ tj 
stant SCO- ol^ ^1 
tion A of « S'S '* 
the vessfc) o 
is 9 square g-aA. 
feet. The o ^ Si# 
primitive 2 S » 

height hot .- - 

the water 
is ] 1 'liti? 

Pai IS feet, i 

1*166666 


a 

«li- 

a « P 


iFcet. 5e^'''uls. Second*. 
4 446'Ti 443*04 

12^4*5.1,821 *2 
4 112';.r 110*76 

9 .306‘ 305*251 


Hence we see that the diflcrcnce between 
the results of the compiitatiou and those of 
the expeninenls are extremely small: much 
•mallef Indeed than might be expected, 
considering the many circumstances winch 
may contribute to vary the times given by 
observation. So that we may regard the 
formnliE given in this arlidle a* sufficiently 
correct tor practice! at leMt within the 
limit suggested by the formalion of the co- 
noidal funnel. What has been heie said, 
applies principally to horizontal apertures; 

1 _a !a. _ X. __ma_ 


but carries along with it the fluid contoined 
in the vessel i so that after a short tune no 
more of the fluid remain* than was origi¬ 
nally below the aperture at which the stream 
enters. This fact is adopted as a principle 
Of primitive phenomcnen by the author, 
under the denomination of the lateral com¬ 
munication of motion in fluids, and to this 
he refers many important hydraulic facts. 
He does not undertake to give an explana¬ 
tion of tills principle, but shows tbat tlie 
mutual attraction of the particles of water 
is far from being a sufficient cause to ac¬ 
count for it. 

II. If tbat part of an additional cylindric 
tube which is nearest tlic side of the reser¬ 
voir be contracted, according to the form of 
the contracted vein of fluid which issues 
thrsfl^ a hold of the same diameter in a 
thi«]|tote, the expenditure will be the same 
as if the tube were not contracted at all; and 
the velocity of the stream within this lube 
Will be greater than that of a jet through a 
thin plate in the ratio of 121 to 100. 

III. The pressure of the atmosuher^H- 
creases the expense of water through a sidVa 
cylindrical lube, when compared with Iflat 
which issues through a hole in a thin plate, 
wliatevcr may be the direction ofthe Uibe. 

IV'. In descending cylindrical tubes, the 
upper ends of whicii possess the foim of the 
contracted vein, the discharge is such as 
corresponds m itli the height of the Uuid 
above the inferior eMremiiy of the tube. 

V. In an additioial conical tube the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere increases the expen- 


appiies principally lo norizouuu ii.pcii.ui 1-1, »ii.v - r-- ,• 

but it may be applied witbppt fear of ma- diturc in tlie proportion of the ® *® " 

tcrial error to small latfflwil^ oriffism, when tiou of the tube to 

the fluid in the wSher than tracted vein, whatever may be the position 

the UDoer sifleoftiwaffi^a &king for of the tube, provided its internd figure be 
the height h the 'he centre of adapted throughout to the lateral communi- 

fhf rnikliona 


uie neigni ^ v* w ccuwcvi — 

ffrsLvitv of tho ‘ ori'lSco ftom the upper sur* cntion ot inoiion. . . j** ■ 

face of the ml ^ VI. In cylindrical pipes the expenditure. 

Ki Imm fhtLn thfousTh couical pipc^. which dl 
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tnmfiet reninri. 

The experimentB and researches of M. J. 
B. Ventorii philoso- 

phy at Mod^ are «o extensive 

nor so Boteut; but 

as he haa dt jwree carlws dr- 

cumsteiwdlTiqt^llSl^j^'A^fllott of fluids, 
which 


- - 

iijii 

^'.3. a-. 


I af rantnri. less than through cpnicd pipes, which di- 
smrehes of M. J. verge from the place of tee contracted vein, 
aatsrd phHoso- and have the saipe exterior diameter, 
lief so eitensive For m the space between the inverted cou- 
Boteut; but traded vein and the side* of the cylinder 
ree carious dr- eddies, or eircahif whirls,, are produced, as 
of fluids, in a basin which rw^ves water by a channel j 
nthe obswvntion and these retard the efflux of tee stream. 
Se shall present and j^ucc a corresponding failure in tee 

ICCoitet of the g of fWoper adjutages applied 

water through ,lhhtt;^lte 1“ tee proportion 
.#14Id? thd.ej itwlili^ f. height ot the re- 

Iflrvoii* i- 

" Fdj^TOWr^'wH^*hw.4nner extremity of 










hydroj:)ynam 1 cs.*. 

othfir exUremity of the |>ipe BC^iply a 
truncated conical tube CD, oi which lei the 
length he nearly nine (imck the diameter C, 
and it* external diameter D muatbe'1'8 C, 

Thi* additional piece will iocreaae the ex¬ 
penditure an 84 to IS*]. So that the quan¬ 
tity of effluent water will be increased by the 
ttyo adjutage* in the ratio of 84 to 10. All 
thi* i* on the supposition that the pipe BC 
has no elbows or sinuosities. 

VIII. The expenditures out of a straight 
tube, a curved tube in a quadiantal arc, and 
an elbowed tube having the angle 90°, (each 
being posited honzontdly) are cast. par. 
nearly as 70, 60, and 46- 

IX. The internal roughness of a pipe di¬ 
minishes the expenditure, though the fi ic- 
tioii of the water against these asperities 
does not form any considerable part of the 
muse. A right-lined tube may have its in¬ 
ternal surface highly polished tiiroughout 
its whole length i it may every where have 
a diameter greater than the orifice to which 
it is applied; but, notwithstanding, the ex¬ 
penditure will be greatly diminished if the 
pipe should have enlarged parts, or swell- 
ings: for, by reason of these sudden changes 

interior dimensions of tlie pi])c, uinch 
motion will be consumed iii eddies. 

ThW as 'M. Veiitun remarks, is a very in 
ferewjngcircum8tanc.e,towhichperhapsJsul- 
ficient attention has not been patd mine cou- 
structiou of hydraulic machines. It isrnougli 
that elbows and contractions arc avoided; 
for it may happen, by an mlermes|iate en¬ 
largement, that the whole advantage may 
he lost, which may have been proruied by 
the ingenious dispositions of the other parts 

of the machine. _____... 

The above comprises what to us appeared the height i but a cp^HderabIe length 
most important in K- Venturi’s researches, of pipe interTeno^lii addUtonal orifice ap- 
relative immediately to the subject of hy- pears bo have little Or no elFect. 


(an approximate root of d4^) for the mdad 
velocity in a simple orifice. 

(1. If we apply the shortest pipe th4 'wr!l 
cause Uic stream to adhbre every where to 
its sides, which will rcquiie its length to be 
twice its diameter; the discharge will ho 
about of the full quantity, and the ve¬ 
locity may be found by taking 6^ fo^ a mul¬ 
tiplier. 

111. The greatest diminution is produced 
by inserting a pipe so as to project witliin 
the reservoir, probably because of the 
greaktr interference of thn|motions of the 
particles approaching its dl(fice in all direc¬ 
tions : in this case the discharge is reduced 
nearly to a half. 

JV. A coniead tube approaching to the 
figure of the contraction of the stream pro¬ 
cured a diti^arge of *93, and when its euges 
were rounded ou' a discharge of 98, caiculat- 
ing on its least section. 

V. Mr. Eytelwein is of opinion tliat the 
assertion of Venturi is too strong, and ob¬ 
serves, that where the pipe is already very 
long scarcely any effect is produced by the 
adiiition of such a lube. He procecM to 
describe auumbei of experiments made wiUi 
different pipes, where toe standard of com- 
pan.sun js the time of filling a given vessel 
out ol a large reservoir, which was not kept 
always full, as it was diffleult to avoid agita¬ 
tion 111 replenishing it; and this circum- 
stanre was perfectly inditferent to the results 
of 1 lie experiments. They confirm llio asser¬ 
tion that a compound conical pipe iiiay in¬ 
crease the discharge'to twice and a hall as 
much as through a simple orifice, or to 
more than hali as much more as would fill 
the whole section with tiia velocity due to 


drodynamics. Those, hotvever, who are de- 
sirou* of seping a more detailed account of 
this ingenious author’s experiments mayr 
consult Mr* Nicholfon’s tiauslatioa of his 
Vyorh “ On the lateral f ommunication of 
MotioD in Fluids,” sold by Tiyilor, Bothom. 

FrucUctU Conclusions ^ 

Mr. Bytdwein published at Berlin, in 
iSPl, a treatiie entitled Handituch der Me- 
chanik uad der Hydranlik; from the second 
toart of which, relative to hydrodynamic*, | 
we shall extract a few particulars. 

1. In the chapter on the motipti of water 
fiowing out of reservoir^ and on the cjipt 
traction of the rtreami thisgieaBemaja i 
the area of a section olstaace of . 

half its diameter from orifice u 
ofthatoftlf npiertnre; heneqt^q^ ^ . 

H reduced to The laantity m tater dis* 
charged is ve^, aeni’i^s hutaetpfiie^ JMtis 
cient ha fill thi* teeboa with the vciueity 
dne to tlMl hmilidt for* fiading more accit- 
rabriy tfm diicb^ed, the orifice 

nuiat he eumpsed fijmmihsed to *$19« or 
hearb the square root of 

height 8Mf-hh in|ji0lijdie|d hy b iaiteMi or (| 


' VI. The first chapter concludes with a 
general table of the coefficients for finding 
the mean velocity of the water discharged 
by tbe pressure of a given head under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. 

1, For the whole velocity due to the 
height, the cotfheient by which its square 
root is to be multiplied is 
8. For an orifice of tho form of the com 
tracted steam, 7*8. 

’ For wide openings, of which UmbettoHt 

is on a level with that of the reservoir t for 
(iuices with walls in a W iwllji tba orifice » 
for hridfiw with pomhsa pidra,*t't; 

4« For narrow openifij 
is'on ajevd with 
>oU-; for miulfier opetuRl^ i 
ride w^i w abrupt ptw0 
piers of bru^^ fi'P, 

fij 



in • 

hw' 


resor-i 

with 

pitVSre 


For sh(^ pinais’fi^ |*io Ihsl^ rimes 
as iehfi as th4r \ ' 

fiTFor o(pew^r^i^|j(i^ side 

waui;'& 

ipi tIkiO 
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to tJie turlkcf, tbi* author roakeo 
Uie of the tame principlet u ire have i^opted 
«beve, and ihewi thW the quaotitv of 
%at«r diicharged may bo found bv tahing 
two^irdi of Uie velocity doe to tne mean 
height, and allowiag for the coirtraclion ac¬ 
cording to the form of the opening. 

On comparii^ the factors here deduced 
1>y Eytelvreui from his researches, with those 
in our own account of Bossut's experiments, 
it will be found that there is no very great 
disagreement between them: though Bhssut's 
manifestly claihi the prefermicc in point of 
accuracy. A further account of Eytelwein’s 
lahoors (by Dr. T. Young) may be seen in 
Nicholson’s Journal, Nos. 10. N. S. 

For an account of the results of Dr. Mat¬ 
thew Young, see our article A peaToaE. And 
for other subjects connected visith Hydrody¬ 
namics see the articles Oscillations of the 
Sea, PvMPS, Water-wheels, Kksistancs of 
Fluida, Bivers, &r. 

HYDB'OGENjfrom Ctiuf water, and yivojt*ai, 
J am horn, so called, because it is one of 
the elements of that fluid, and is obtained 
from its decomposition. It is plentifully 
di'itributed throughout nature, and acts a 
very considerable part in the processes of 
the aniinarand vegetable economy. It is 
one of the ingredients in the formation of 
bitumen, oils, fats, ardent spirits, and in 
fact of all the proximate component parts 
of all animal and vegetable bodies. It 
enters into the composition of all animal 
and vegetable acids, and it is one of the 
bases of ammonia, and of various other 
compound gasses. By Mr. Davy, of the 
Royal Institution, and by several df the 
French ebymist^ it has Been detected in 
several bonies, of which it was not before 
suspected , to halm fe«|»i^ a uarti such as 
sulphur, phowhoras,^fhar«!>^ «c. 

Its a^nty for esdork is snch, hhat it has 
never been procured, frep from combina¬ 
tion, in any other state than that of gas. 

Hpdrogpnoits, or hydrogen gas, is the 
lightest of AH the gaseous fluids, being 
about %bt^ thhu common air.' 

It was foirnuiwlj^ termed, bYdJr. Priestley and 
oUters, ir^aiiidtatite kir, nom its, property 
pf bornink iHtjh fiamp.when lighted in con¬ 
tact with Utehii'} aod some chymists, par- 
ticubuiy l^Cr. have soimotod it to 

hetheafotesUiibtehdOl^ Beecher 

' 'dilihOmiftfded phlogteton. 
df tieeflficts o|^ 
.niiMt dapgefoOa Kind, 
huen known,flaiolg , 
■oaipptol’lhe,^, 
ydlir.iihi# Mr.' 
oltaiahM thl* 6 ¥ 
,s,,' Mr. i^aveMiih.' 
he hensiderod m its 
jiua'hu who jrst 
IptwO different he- 
hnrie whr. and sumer- 
t K jndd 'gfoKik^.i]ininb#‘.;^ its Properties. 
tW]f'.tpl!re aftetwasdb aisflre foUy mvesti- 
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gated hy Priestley, Schecle, Scnnebier, and 
Volta. 

Of the various methods of procuring this 
gas chymically, we shall point out two •, tlie 
first of which is the most easy, and the sc- 
.cond the most economical when great qunn. 
titles are retiuired. 1. Pour sulj^iuric acid, 
previously diluted with five or six limes lU 
weight of water, upon iron fllings, or small 
pieces of zinc, in a small retort or flask, an 
cffiervcscence will immediately take, place, 
and hydrogen gas liscs in bubbles, which 
may be collected in the usual manner over 
water, care being taken to allow a certain 
portion first to escape, that the atmospheric 
air which was previously in the retort may 
be prevented from mixing with the newly 
generated hydrogen gas. Second method, 
into a gun-barrel, the breech of which has 
been removed that it may be open at both 
ends, put a quantity of iron wire coded up 
in a spiral form, and place the barrel, with 
the svider end a little elevated, in a furnarj; 
in such a manner that both ends of it may 
be accessible: to the upper end of tiic barrel 
adapt a glass retort partly filled with water, 
and let the other be connected with a tube 
leading under water to the receiver oLw 
pneumatic trough. When the appara^mw 
thus disposed and well luted, let tbV gun 
barrel he made red hot, and while ill that 
state, apply a lamp to the retort i the steam 
of the water will pass over the red hoi iron, 
and will be decomposed, the oxygen wilt 
unite with the wire, and the hydrogen be 
obtained abundantly in the form of gas, ris¬ 
ing into the receiver. 

Bydrogen gas, like all other airs, is invi¬ 
sible, elastic, expalisibie, and compressible, 
its qmcific gravity, according to Kirwan, is 
*(^0t0 1 accordtegfo Lavoisier, -000094; the 
variety was probably oqcasioned by the dif¬ 
ference in purity of foe specimens examined: 
it is the lightest substance whose weight wc 
are abld to estimate $ and this levity peculi¬ 
arly fits it for the purpose of filling air- 
baUoons. SeeAsaestATion. It is incapable 
of supportii^ combmftion j aU burning sub- 
stauces undergoing inteiedtate extinction on 
being plangeC.tafo it. Though uktfavoura- 
hle to respiratloii^ m such a degree that 
small uiimalf are IpeednykUledby it, some 
persons have nev||foelety respireil it repeat¬ 
edly wrtfaont nul^ ineq^vqpienre. .Sc/ieele 
triM the experiy^ twl Pilatre de Hozier 
coafirmdd H i ehy mist breathed the 

gas front abbuipat or seven times in suc- 
ceiiioU.. Tdjili»^«iMNite that it was really 
hydtoguu gai^lKa^diiP^ atrong inspiration, 
ai»jmK|rttd f|ii» atevefoifly.forongh along 
tttltef^lKI^Ihgafiill^ted taper, the gas 
tooK Bf§i «M eimCiii^ to bum for some 
tim^ To dteyr that the gat was not diluted 
wtfl|,eomnioQ air, be mixed together one 
part ofj^ latter and idne parts of foe for¬ 
mer ,.Uiid haying drawn the mixture info .his 
lungSb he threw it out the same Uay, the 
ap^oach of ata^er, the gas exfliMildia bis 
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ftnnaed bim. ‘AIStM, 
j||l iii« teeti^ ba4 been didtreit 
_ j-eceiv#d*iM» ti)^ary. 

only make tiiree mi^tit}6n« 
gag^ and even tiioiie 
m^m^'tk^eneM and 
<««•«. Mr. J>arj, an^ bxhi^lllll^ 
nifly* u coupieliel; as possij^ %ilM that 
he could not* sritiumk 
hreathc this gas so lohS «s half a nuaute. 
U produced uneaav ftefloM ip the chest, 
moineutary loss of power, and 

nometi mes a transienl giddiness. But when 
he did not prcviottsl| exhaust hUluup, he 
was ah\e to breatVie it so long as a minuto* 
without much mcoovemence. When nnich 
iL\\u\.th w\l\v tomuvou air, it may he breath¬ 
ed without injury. It is decomposed by 
living' vegetables, and its basis, entering intu 
the formation of the plant, becomes one of 
tlie roastiluents of oil, resin, &c. . 

Us iafianiRiabifily is piovcd by Rozier's 
experiment, and by numerous other instan¬ 
ces wherein a lighted body, nr the electric 
spark, has been applied to it, m contact 
with .-itmosphcric air, or with oxygen gas. 
The hydrogen gas, when iafiamed, burns 
gradually away i if it be pure, ilcYhibitsa 
mmbent white, or rather blueish flame; but 
if the gas hold any substance m solution, 
which (s often the case, the flame is tinged 
of diifisrent colours, according to the sub¬ 
stance 1 it is most usually reddisli, because 
the gas holds in solution a little cbaicoal. 
Dr. Thomson has found that the tempeia- 
ture at which the gas takes fin', is about 
1000° of l^ahrenlieit’s thermometer. Mr. 
Parkes relates that, being engaged in a pro¬ 
cess wherein a large quantity of hydrogen 

§ as was evolved, and having incautiously 
ruught a lighted candle too near the appa¬ 
ratus, the whole exploded with a tremen¬ 
dous crash, and several very large glass re¬ 
ceivers, shattered into ten thousand pieces, 
were driven to every part of the laboratory. 

The combustion of hydrogen gas has been 
observed to produce harmonious sounds in 
tubes of ditt'ercnt kinds, and to give rise also 
to various other musiciU pho|;nomena. This 
fact has been noticed by firugnatcUi, Pictet, 
and Delarive { the two latter of whom have 
made many researches into the natiue and 
modifications of these effects. If a current 
of inflamed hydrogen gas be introduced in¬ 
to a tube, the substance pf which is dlastic 
and sonorous, such as glass, n]ctdl,dry wood, 
&c.,thU tube, after the interval of some 
contk, will admit a harmonic sound | if it be 
open at both extremities, the foimd%% he 
strong and fuli,^ Hie experiment mayj ho«u 
ever, succeed witii a Uibp closed hejHnetici^ 
ly at one end, provli^, its diameter be so 
large as to admit df a circulation of the at- 
moqiheidc mr m sufficient quantity to main¬ 
tain the eembfUtion of the gas. The condi¬ 
tions essentially necessary for this purpose 
ar^/tst, that the substance of the tube be 
■wHili a tube of paper or pasteboard will 


eUdtn# ibaidk 

hydrogen'gas: atiiin. 
fiSatedyet^lhtfTai|iioirr of spirit of wme,or 
ether, a Ughtdd taper, dtc, are iacapdlNe of 
pmkiag the tube emit any sound. By chang¬ 
ing tire place of Mmbustton, tmd thus by al¬ 
tering the position of the sonorous point, 
the sounds may be varied: this point is 
sometimes changed spontaneously during 
the process of combustion» and Pictet ob¬ 
served, that by means of the smoke with 
which he filled the tube, a continual succes¬ 
sion of vibrations is produced. These cii- 
rkujs properties are investigated at some 
length, though not to Ibelr lull extent, in a 
paper of Delarive’s, copied from the Jour¬ 
nal de Physique, into Ihe xiv. S J. 

Hydrogen and axygetv|^vv< > may be mi.x- 
ed logotiier without alteration f but if a 
lighted taper be appliedkto Uie nps*>*c> or 
au electric spark be passed through it, a 
rapid combusUoii and a violent explosion 
immediately ensue. A mixture,of lh»e two 
gasses may be made to protluce the greatest * 
heat yet known, by filfiiig a bladder full of 
eacli, forcing some amt lei each a com¬ 
mon tube cotinecled^w ith both, «aa throwing 
a stream of the mi.\ed gasses on burning 
charcoal or any othei auhstaucc lu the act 
of combustion. The connecting tube should 
have a very small orifice, and each bladder 
should be furuisbrd with a slop-cock, that 
a regular stieani of th** mixed gasses may be 
produced. When these two gasses are mix¬ 
ed in the proportion ■“>f 85 parts of oxygen 
to Ift of hydrogen, and the mixture be made 
to explode, tlie gasses unite an^ form water. 
The same effect will be produced by a con¬ 
tinued infiamination of hydrogen gas in 
common air, which may lte 4 ierlormed in 
the following maaqffti Procure a glass 
globe, having two openings opposite to each 
other, let a bladder, having a stop-cock and 
tube, be filled with hydrogen gas; sufi'er the 
gas to cscBjpe, set fire immediately to the 
atream, and introduce the tube from mrhich 
it issues into the centre of the globe; the 
air rushing in at the other opening, will be 
depiived by combutdion of its oxygen, which 
will unite with the hydrogen gas and form 
water. The Coihbustien may be continued, 
if required, till dll the mflammable air is 
burnt I and drops of water will be observed 
running down the insidq of the globe. The 
psrticiitars of this and othetprocesses for 
the composition of Wau^ Will he related 
mqfc fttUy undm- The explo. 

sfiea hf a mixtnuevtfl^lllflR^tSifigas will com- 
(DOB air, iaeftefi reierted to ar a test hf'tte 
purity of Re former; thus,'wfaoahhe bifik 
of a mixture of two parts of hyttrfigai gas 
and six parts of air, is rdlured, by firii^ 
with the electric spark, to five parts, the 
former may be coasidmad aapure t if only 
to six, it contains some fi>ret^ ingr^enti, 
and so oB. To measm^. thfi wmisutimi, the 
mixture is exploded is a g$IM Idbe, gradu¬ 
ated, mid dosed M tmo eno. fee Bvotoxx- 
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wenlOTofthU tesu tf by«r^ lie ^«®d 
in fioittaiotin^ wateiv frbni w&co extra* 
neotta «•«(•(. »re exonded, It remain# nn- 
chi^d f neither »it sensibly absorbed hy 
watek, iioless pucssure be applied, when that 
fluid may be made, to absorb about one 
third part of its bulk of the gas, witiiout, 
however, suffering any alteration of taste by 
the absorption. Charcoal has abo the pro* 
party of absorbii^ this gas, but in a smaller 
proportion than any other gas yet tried. 
New-made charcoal, allowed to cool without 
being exposed to the air, and then plunged 
intoliydrogan gas, has been found to absorb 
about half its bulk of it. 

Hydrogen gas dissolves sulphur, phospho¬ 
rus, and carbon t the compounds thence re¬ 
sulting ate termed SoLFiiOREffab, Pnos* 
riieRansn^ and CaaBURETTEii hydrogen 
gag, respectively ( te which terms, in their 
order, we refer for particulars with regard 
to the nature, formation, and use ot the 
compounds they denote. With difterent 
proportions of the three substances abovo- 
nicutioned, hydrogoo larms other com¬ 
pounds, wtt^ wm be noticed in some of 
the fullowiitg.artieies. 

To what results respecting hydrogen and 
other bodies, and to what inodiheatious of 
chymical theory, the interesting experiments 
of Mr. Davy may lead, remaios yel to be 
seen: we shall not fail to trace their pro¬ 
gress, and present accounts of them to our 
readersf as opportunities Occur. 

HydrocenGas, arsenicated, wa» obUiii- 
ed by Schecle from the digestion of arsenic 
acid and zinc Proust afterwards noticed 
it. The method of prepaiiiig it, rcroin- 
niendcd by Trommsdorf, by whom the gas 
has been antdysed, aafl^pbmorties ascer¬ 
tained, is to pouF-d^tttbd prlphitfic acid on 
a mixture of four parts of granulated zine 
and one part of arsamie. The ascending gas, 
which mby bec^oetiul and preserved In the 
usual diPDer, is ralhMr moFe than half the 
weight # odmmon kirk has the smell of 
garlic, exti»gkdii|liW 60 ^ and de¬ 

stroys life I it .bl^ Wi^ a blue flame, the 
arswic is depodlitAlfifl^ of the phial 
be narrow) it ««iimfa)iikWith oxygen gas. 


(und yields k 
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arsenic acid, 
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m the terraque- 
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. ahh^hahMs formed by 
:«{ hydN^eh fas krm such com- 
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basUbkhp^ ll,»ere deemed sir 
the namd was 
Hv0ao«joa«iirfi«iw<^k^v»* «r HTonheo- 
nEtTsn SutTKOWj ipswplisg to Chenevix^ id 
denominated By Kirfflaiit £hipW sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. HydrojWh''jjfah' ix capable of 
uniting with two dtmurWt Moportions, or 
doses of sulphur) with-tiut nrat it .produces 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which will be de¬ 
scribed in its place, and when anotiier dose 
of sulphur is added, the result is the iwm- 
pound of^which we are now treatinf. It was 
hrst observed by Schecle; and BerthoUet,' 
who flrst examined its properties, has term¬ 
ed it, though not with precise accuracy, hy¬ 
drogenated sulphur. It has the appearance 
of a yellow oil; and is easily decomposed by 
heat, or by exposure to the air wlieu the 
sulphuretted hydrogen escapes, and the sul¬ 
phur remains behind. 

Hvono'ouRExrEo I'ui.pnuRETS are coni- 
binaliuiis of difil-rcnt alkaline and earthy 
bases, with the substance described in the 
preceding article: tuthe writings of Ber- 
thollet, me) are denominated Uyurogenated 
i^lulphurets. The name we have adopted is 
that of Mr. Clieiic'.ia. Wc may avail our- 
selvevof this oppotLunily of remarking that « 
we do nut meiilioii all thesd diversified 
appcltatiuus for the purpose of filling our 
pages with difficult names; but for the sake 
of enabling the reader, especially the chy¬ 
mical student, to form clear and appropriate 
notions of the synonyma of the system, and 
ol pruventiiig bun from mistaking those 
subsiniiecs, to which, in the progress of 
chyiiuslry und the inipiovomcnt of its 
iioinenciaturc, difterent names have been 
applied. 

Hydrogurelled Sniphuret of Harylee, may 
be procured by dissuiviug its sulphuret in 
water, or even by exposing it to the air. 

It has a green colour and an acid taste; but 
has no very strong action on other bodies. 

Hobiqiiet and Chevreul have remarked 
that on turning upside down a phial half, 
filled with this substance, iu order to sepa¬ 
rate the crystals that had formed, a sponta¬ 
neous decomposition of the liquid took 
place in a few days, and a separatiou of its 

C rincipies into sutohuretted sulphite of 
arytes, and a solution of pure barytes in 
water, ffydrogurettdd Sulphuret of Strontiaa 
is prepares in the same manner as the pre¬ 
ceding, and possesses very similar proper¬ 
ties. 

The compounds,of which we have just 
given the gehetio a^eUatlon, arc of con¬ 
siderable inaportaUGeiu'ehymical icsearches, 
and wtlkki^ therefore describe the princi¬ 
pal spee^'of them. In the old language of 
chymistlPy , they were * called Hepan, or 
Livers, of Sulphur. 

HroaoGURB'r'rED (or Bydrogenatei) Sn^ 
phuret of Ammonia, formerly termed the 
Fuming Liquor of Boyle, because th^ 
Philosopher ikst described it. Berthq|ilct 
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wtm tto ftftt '^ho poKiWd dut ib ttitore. 
It is commonly pr^tred by disMUw • 
taiaatwo of €Te ports of sal oimioaiBc, nve 


llitMifttid m s/^or ralfMHTMtt* orange 
wknir^ Md exhales a listtd hdowr m c«n«e< 
^pienee of an exeeM of tmibaoiMi^ wbich it 
contain!. 'Ihvmton. 

Hydri^uretted Su^kutiii Of P$Hi^ dr Sod*, 
may be prepared by boiliag together in 
waier, a mixture of loMar, and Ae alkdli 
required; tbecompettod salt trhkh resdtts 
from tne action of the alludi upon the 
phsr, IS of a deep greenish yellov colour, 
naib an acrid and xery .hitbey^^lltC, and acts 
Mon most bodies energy, 

nese salts are sornetimellfmyRed sponta¬ 
neously by exposing the sinrple sulphuret 
to the air, or moistening it with water, by 
means of which it is furnished with hydro¬ 
gen, whicii changes the properties of the 
torraer salt. 

ffjfdroptretled Sutphureli, JH&tttllie, In 
the opinion of Dr. Thomson, many of the 
commands of metallic bodies with sulphur; 
ought to be comprehended in this denomi¬ 
nation : he instances in the black sulphuret 
of mercury, Ethiop'e mineral; many pre¬ 
cipitations by hydrosulphuret of potash, as 
the blacjl^ suiphiirets of copper, iron, lead, 
nichei, cobalt, &e. i and some varieties of 
native sulphuret of antimony. 

HroROLAPSTnoM, {H^drolapathum, i, n. 
rJfKXfflTraSo*, from uij'f, water, and xnvribm, the 
dock). Heiba Britanica. Lapatlium aqnn- 
tienm. The water dork Ttle leaves of 
this plant manilesl considerable aridity, and 
are said to possrvs a laxative quality.' The 
root is strongly nslnngent, and has been 
much employed, both externally and inter¬ 
nally, for tile cure of some diseases of the 
skin, as srurty, lepra, lichen, &c. The 
root powdered is said to be an exciUeat 
dentifrice. See Rumex. 

HYDEO'LBA. inboteny a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digyan. Calyx five- 
leaved t corol whocl^apra t filaments hearts 


leaved t corol whecl^aped t filaments hearts 
shaped at the base; otn^a two-Celled, 
two valred. Four i^ecies v^Wbaceons plants 
of the East and West Indies. 

HY'DROMA«CY. #, |V'i»e and 
Prediction by water {4ytm). 

UY'DROMEI, honey ^uted ill nearly an 
equal weight of water. When this liqhor 
itts not fermented, H is ealled slmrie hyuo- 
inel; and when it has undergone the spiiKti- 
ous fernlentation, it is caUed the viiuua. 
btydromd er mead. See Maae. ' .. 

HY'DR(?btWf£i, (from ifhsf 
in histnimeiii' eesteived .to meiaNHtf^Ihe 
scravfty, de^|p Afi-ef iriter'irti 
Squida an# ili|k Tkt^ are iGaii«ti»‘l|aii» 


■sm 


wthieMdfbeilftat. 

M eiClRiM ecaatvacted enhydrometerjirihesr- 
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^eaUM itery imbihes ipfritBeai liquees, 
and tlaiit is apt to break), to frMch is sed- 
derei a brass wire abenk a quarter of an 
iaeh kUck; upon this wire is umrlBed the 
polet to srhkh it exactly ddu ta proof 
spiritsi as also two other murks, oao lAove 
and one below the former, exadiy unswer- 
ing to one-tenth above proof and one4enlh 
below proof. There are also m nundier of 
small weights made to add to it, to as to 
answer to the other ^hereei of- rfr^pgth 
besides those above, imn for determining 
the specific gravities of difTerent Auids. 
Philos. Trans. Abr. vol. vi. p. S2B. 

Dr. Desagiiliers contrived an hydrometer 
for determining the specific gravities of dif 
ferent waters to such a degree of nicety, 
that it would shew when oqe kind of water 
was but the 40,000th part heavier than an¬ 
other. Tt consists of a ^oilqw^ass ball of 
aboat 3 inches in diamqJ&t^Wafged with 
shot to a proper degre^ and' having fixed 
in it a long and very slender wire, of only 
the 40th part of an inch in diam^er, and 
divided into tenths of inches^ each tenth 
answering to the 40,000 part, as above. See 
his Expet, Philos, vol. 2 y. aS4. 

Mr. Nicholson has matle an improvement 
by which the hydrometer is adapted to the 
geiieial purpose of finding the specific 
gravity both of solids and fluids, (fig. 7 . pi. 
d7). A is a hollow bail of copper, B a 
dish afiix,cd to the ball by a short slender 
stem D C is another dish afiixed to the 
opposite side of the ball by a kind of stirrup. 
In the instrument actually made, the stem 
D IS of hardened steel, of an inch in 
diameter, and the dish C is so heavy as in 
all cases to keep the stem vertical when the 
instrument is made to float in any liquid. 
The parts are so adjusted that the addition 
of 1000 grains id the upper dish B, a ill 
just sink it in distilled water (at the tem¬ 
perature of 60° of Fahrenheit's thermo¬ 
meter), so far that the tarface kkH inter¬ 
sect the middle of the Aettt D. 
be required to find the specific gravity of 
any fluid. Immerse the instrument in it, 
and by placing weights in the dish B eanse 
it to float, so that the middle of its stem 
D shsdl be cut by the sarface of the fluid. 
Then, as the known weight of the instru- 
tnont, added to iOOO grainsi, ie to the same 
knovni weight added to, idle weights used in 
producing the last heppibrimn, so hr the 
weight of B eudatity e^hitiUed watef dis- 
kh^vby tie fleai^.; iudtMdiehl, tq the 
v^Pwim ^ Im Said under 

ex»lh|n#M^jlitd tiiea«weii^-l|l« in the 
direct toud nf Ihe specific . 

, dgplB,' lettt’be reuelteiflilfl^sd dpu* 
>iflc>utlty of a ^IHi^S& weliht 


the auHi B. Makewe aqinpneBtof 

.a. . a . . j. . ^ l.v I ” aa._ •OiMj J; -mu. 
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btriiment was, 


copper 


ipnmas, 
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ibe ttoiaittdeV *itt ^ w««g^t of the Some ba»6 *p<*ett of the a4|i^ 

bodv Place now tiw l>ody » th* lower ment of aa by^fO**#**" *1** »» 

difh C and i^d iBOte weiwt »* tile upper itBkall atfomecortM* t«*®pe™t“*'e di'pl"*® 
dUh B* tiB the aAfuetinfflit w again obtained, one thonsand grniiiii^omter, a« it umi were 
duhh, MB tM a<v _ , ^ ^ difficnhy. It «« **««» indeed, that 

the performance of a p^ wtwkm^rhip 
of tlu» nature woitU rcqURW Iwth skill and 
judgment in the arUats h»t it in by no 
means necessary > . 

Nothing more w re^Binw on the part m 
the workman, than ^at the hydrometer 
%{tali be light enough to Boat in ether, and 
rapaWc of sustaining at least one-thhB of 
its own weight in the dish, without overmU 
ting in a deafMItiluid, This last requisite is 
Obtained by ^ag i due length to the stem 
beneath, to^raich the counterpoise is at* 
tached. With such an instrnraent, whatever 
may be its weight, or the quantity of water 
It displaces, the chyDaiat may proceed to 
make his experiments, and deduce his speeU 
lie gravities by the proportion before laid 
down. Or to save occasionat computation, 
he may once for all make a table or the spe> 
cific gravities, corresponding to every num¬ 
ber of the load in the dish, from one grain 
up to the whole number of grains, so that by 
looking for the load in one column, he may 
always find the specific gravity in the column 
opposite. f 

This method is very ready and convenient 
in practice; hut if it be preferred, the 
weights may be adjusted to the hydrometer, 
so as to show the specific gravity, without 
computation or reference. For this purpose 
the hydrometer must be properly counter¬ 
poised in distilled water, at the assumed 
standard temperature; suppose 60% Mid the 
whole weight of the instrument and its load 
called 1.000, &c. Then the wpight of the 
instrument and its load must foe separately 
determined in grains and parts, or other 
lyelghts, by a good pair of scales, and as the 
whole weight of the instrument and its load 
is proportioned to the weight of tiie instru¬ 
ment alone, so will bo the number 1.000, &c. 
to a fourtli terttt enpreming the weight of 
the instrnmeat itt. such parts as make Uie 
whole 1.600, Ite, Make an actnal set of de¬ 
cimal weights of tehieh lOOO, &c. shidl be 
equal to the faydrouMter and its load; and it 
is clear, that whatever may he the load in 
these weights, if it be added to the number 
^noting the weight of' tile iastrument, the 
sum wiu denote uie speeifio gravity of the 
fluid, wherein the iostettiiient floats with that 
toad. 

By fotioWiCtf th® above easy method, it 
wilt M leimd tbstteVaNly hydrometer, where- 
8oev«r'''’tuadev teUst five the same results. 
The tijli)|ee% hi hl^d in itself sufficiently 
simphi find would require scarcely nny dis- 
cussiofi, if it hi^ not bapweaed that many 
philosophers, W want of requiate atten¬ 
tion, bsTw made their experiments With hy¬ 
drometers gradisated on the stem by M Cer- 
taia rule by which operators, at a dliteiMe 
from each other, might compaeu flheir ex- 


The wei^tiast^d^ will be "the loss the 
solid sustains by immersioa, and is tiid 
weight of «i equal bulk of water. Consc- 
naeatiy the specific gravity of the solid is 
to that irf water, as the weight of the body 
to tlM loss occasioned by the immersion. 
Mite Nicholson says, “This instrument was 
found to be sufficiently accurate to give 
weights true to less than one-twentieth of a 
grain.” Nicholson's Philosophy, vol, II. 

p, 16. 

The hydrometer of Fahrenheit consists of 
a hollow ball, with a counterpoise below, 
and a very slender stem above, terminating 
ill a sinitil dish. The middle, oPliklf length 
of the stem/ais djltmguished by a fine tine 
across. l|||i this snstrument every division 
of the stem is rejected, and it is immersed 
in all experiments to the middle of the stem, 
by placing proper weights in the little dish 
above. 'Then as the part immersed is con¬ 
stantly of the same magnitude, and ^le 
whole weight of the hydrometer is known; 
this last weight, added to the weights in 
the dish, will be equal to the weight of fluid 
displaced by the instrument, as all writers 
on hydrostatics prove. And accordingly 
the specific gravities for the common form 
of the tables will be had by the proportion. 
As the whole weight of the hydrometer and 
its load, when adjusted in distilled water, is 
to the number 1,000, &c. so is the whole 
weight, when adjusted in any other fluid, 
to the number expressing its specific gra¬ 
vity. 

Ill order to show the degree of accuracy 
an instrument of Akht kmdU capable of, it 
may in the first ptsdsr that the 

greatest impedibteui tfi its u^bilUy uriset 
from the attewetlun or rtmobioa betwuett 
the sa|d«e of ti|||[i|ifl«idth»t of the stem. 
If to^lmtruiaeil^. fiarelally wipfid with 
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pMiTAenti. tlie^yArometeM, or pe86*Viqtteur» 
of Baum#, though in reality, comparable 
vith each other, are gubjeet, in part, to the 
defect, that Uteir result*, harii^ no inde¬ 
pendent numerical measure, require explana¬ 
tion to those who do not know the instru¬ 
ments. Thus, for example, when achy'mist 
sicquaints us Uiat a fluid indicated fourteen 
degrees of the pes#-liqttear of Banm#, we 
cannot usefully apply Uiis result, Unless we 
have some rule to deduce the correspondent 
specific gravity} whereas we should not have 
been in any respect at a loss, if the author 
had mentioned the specific grarvity itself. 
As a considerable number ff Frpneh philo¬ 
sophers refer tu tbit instrument, it will be 
of use to explain ill principles. 

M. Bauuie ai to iiaic directed his 
attention chiefly the acquisition of a 
means of makin^^ydrometers with a gra¬ 
duated stem, wliich should correspond in 
their lUsults, notwithstiinding any differ- 
rnccs in their balls or stems. There is little 
doubt but he was led into the method he 
adopted, by reflecting on that by winch 
thermometers are usually graduated. .See 
THnUMOMETER. 

As thermometers are graduated, indepcn- 
deut of each other, by commencing with an 
interval between two stationary points of 
temperature, so M. Baume adopted two de¬ 
terminate densities, for the sake of marking 
an interval on the stem of his hydrometer. 
These densilic» were those of pure water, 
and of water containing parts of its weight 
of pure dry common sail m solution. The 
temperature was ten degrees of Rcauiner 
above ficezing, or 54.5" of Fahrenheit llis 
instrument for salts was so Iiaiauccd, as 
nearly to sink in pure water. When it was 
plunged in this saline solution the stem 
arose in part above the surface. The 
elevated portion was assumed to be fifteen 
degrees, and he divided the rest of the stem 
with a pair of compasses into similar degrees. 

It is unnecessary to inquire in this place, 
whether this interval be constant, or how 
far it mi.y be varied by anv difference in the 
purity, and more especially the degree of 
dryness of thi sail. Neither will it be re¬ 
quisite to inquire how far the ptiuciple of 
measuring specific gipvities by degrees, re¬ 
presenting equal inei^ments, or decrements, 
in the btUk of fluids, of equal weight, but 
different specific gravities, may he of value, 
or the contrary. It does.not seem probable, 
that Baum#’s uutriiment will ever become of 
general use, for whidh reason nothing fitter 
need be ascertained, than the^ specific gravi¬ 
ties correspondiujg with its degrees, in order 
that such ei^rlmentk as have this element 
among their dila may be easily understow 
by chymica)! 

IB.'Bnum#, ^ bis Siemens de Pharma- 
cie,” bus given b teble of the degrees of his 
bydrometer Mtrits, indicated by differ¬ 
ent ipixtures of^lQcohoi and pure water, 
where, be says* lb« spirit made use of gave 


37 tierces at the freezing point of water | 
and in a column of the tabic he states the 
bulk of thi* spirit, compared with that of 
an equal weight of water, as 35J to SO, 
The last proportion answers to a specific 
gravity of 0.S4S, very nearly. mixture 
of two parts, by weight, of this spirit^; with 
thirty of pure water, gave twelae dejgrees 
of the hydrometer at the freezing point. 
This mixture, therefore, contained 6J parts 
of Blagdcn's standard to 100 water i and by 
Gilpm’s excellent tables, its specific gravity 
must have beenO.9915. By the saine tables, 
Uicsc specific gravities of 0.842 and 0.9915 
would, at 10" Reaumur, or 55° Fahrenheit, 
have fallen to 0.832 and 0.9905. Here then 
arc two specific gravities of spirit corres¬ 
ponding with the degrees 12 and 3T, whence 
the following table is constructed: 

BAUMu's nYORowcTea roa spirits. 

Temperature .55° Fahrenheit, or 10* 
Reaumur. 


Dt’g. Sji Orav. 

1)0^. Sp. 

10 = 1.000 

26 = 892 

11 =:^ 990 

97 = .886 

12 = .985 

28 = .881 

LH = .977 

29 = .874 

14 = .970 

30 = .863 

15 = .963 

31 = .862 

16 = .955 

32 = .867 

17 = .919 

33 =; .852 

18 =. .912 

34 a= .847 

19 = .935 

.33 = .842 

SO = .928 

36 = .837 

21 = .999 

37 = .882 

22 = .915 

38l= .827 

23 = .909 

39 = .822 

24 = .903 

40 = .817 

25 = .897 

* 

With regard to the favdrometer for salts. 

the learned author of 

uie first part of the 

Encyclopedie, Guyton de MorvOau, who by 

no means considers this aui»accarate|ustru- 

ment, affirms, that the sixty-sixth^egree 

correspondsnearty with a specific gravity of 

1.848 { and as this number lies near the ex- 

treme of the scale, we shall use it to deduce 

the rest. 


bavmg's nvnaoKBTEa wo» sai.ts. 

Temperature 65° Fahrenheit, or 10* 

Reaumur. 

JJeg. sp« Grav. 

Sp. Qrav. 

0 ss 1.000 

99 as 1.978 

9 es l.OflO 

48 ss Ml* 

e as 1.040 

46 as; 1466 

9 s9 iM4 

48 sis 1300 

IS at 1.090 

61 ss,l4HiT 

15 as 1.114 

64 aa 1.694 

18 as 1.140 

67 as 1.669 

91 as 1.170 

60 as 1.717 

84 as 1.200 

69 as 1.779 

27 ss 1.239 

66 as 1448 

90 as 1.261 

69 oa 1.920 

99 as 1.295 

72 as 8.000 

96 =a 1.339 
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It may not be amiss to add, however, that 
in the Philosophical Magaaine, Mr. Bingley, 
the aisay-maater of the Mint, has given the 
following numbers M the specific gravity of 
nitric acid, found to answer to the degree of 
an areometer of Baui»6 by actual trial; 
temperature about 60“ Fahrenheit. But his 
appears taiJhave been a different instrument, 
aa l%«ras graduated only from 0 to &0“. • 


. Grav. 
l.ISO 
1.167 
1.816 
1.SS3 
1.860 
1.867 
1.275 
1.S83 
1.300 
1..318 


Sp. Orav. 
=£ 1.S33 
= 1.342 
= 1.350 
= 1.358 
= 1.367 
= 1.383 
= 1.400 
= *1,416 
= 1.435 


One of the principa! uses of the hydromO' 
ter in common life being to determine the 
specific gravity of vinous spirits on IhemiX' 
tures of alcohol, which consist of water, an 
article of no value itt a eommerctal light, and 
alcohol, which is of Conriderable price, it 
becomes of importance to determine how 
much of each may be contained in any mix¬ 
ture. The following tables, extracted from 
the large table of Gilpin in the “ Philosophi¬ 
cal Transactions,” may be considered as of 
the first authority. They were made with 
mixtures of water and alcohol, of 0.8S5 at 
60“. The alcohol was obtained from malt. 

4 • 


Real Specific Gravities of Spirits at differeut Temperatures. 
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^t;%okwu, (SjdtajMi'*. »■ f 
.ira», from !,>»,water, ana the w^b}« 

)rop»y flif the womb. A fcmia of 4i*eas* 
D tbe cuiia cadbeaim aw «r4er ’^rtuTOs- 
entiia of Culka. It pro4aae* a twea^g^ 
fthc hypogakric regipn: tbe floatakiott 
I T«.ry oMeare. It mart be coQ^4etea a« 

. very rare diaeaHV and one that can with 
be ascertained. 

MYDROMPHALirS, in surgery? a name 
ivento any tumor in the navel, that coii.^ 
iins WAitcr* 

HYDROPHANES, Oeoaus Mwni, «r 
•apis Mulabilis, a kind of precions stone 
ighly esteemed among the ancients, but 
ttic known to the moderns till Mr. Boyle 
lade his observations upon it Its specific 
ravity is about S.048i its colour ^f an 
paque whitish brown i it is not'fhlable ip 
cids nor affected by alkalies, but is easily 
ut and polished. Sometimes it gives fire 
rilh steel, sometimes not. It is infusible 
er se; but when urged by a blow-pipe, 
banges to a brownish brittle substance, 
t is found in beds over the opals in Hun- 
;ary, Silesia, and Saxony, and over the 
halcedonies and agates in Icehiad. These 
tones in general are either of a yellowish 
;reen, mimy grey, or of a yeUpw like that 
d amber. 

The most remarkable property of thU' 
tone, if, that it becomes transparent by 
nere iyusipn ip any aqueous fluid t but 
gradually resumes its opacity when dry. 
There are three of these stones in the 
Iritish museum at hondoni the largest of 
hem about tbe sine of a cherry stone, but 
>f an oval form. 

HYOR^'PHILVS. In Zoology ageuus of 
he class iosectm, order coleoptera. Am 
ennaa clavate, the chib perfoliates tenta- 
;les four, fiiUformi hind-legs formed, for 
wimaing, frmged on the inner side, and 
leacly unarmed wBb. Thtrly'OW 

pecies: dhieiy aativea of Iforope* a fow 
if Asia aaid Americat six hn^pHtouafPour 
)wa county, .' 

The inseefs of tlMe msposjEteily resm^blt 
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insects, wonpt wd, young fishes, which 
Biey‘ ravenooily emae wifo their forked 
jaws, and destroy ., by sucking out their 
juice- 

The species roost worthy ofnotice is the 
■Ji. piceus, or waten-clhtmi glossy-black; 
bt^easbchannelied wiUi a lopg spi|re pointing 
hpek-wards. It inhabits Eurojih apd. fre- 
qi^ts ou‘r own country. The larva appears 
to have the legs seated on tbe upper part 
of the body near the back, but thjts is only 
occasioned by the peculiar shape and posi¬ 
tion of the legs. The female spins a liattish 
circular kind of web, terminated by a long 
tapering horn, from which the young es¬ 
cape as soon as they are hatched. See Mat. 
Hik, PI. CXXXI. 

HVDROPICAI., «, Dropsical. 

UvDaoFxroiua, (ffjnfrspAoht'o, <e, f. vifm 
from v'tuf, water, and to fear). 
Rabes canina. Canine madness. This ge¬ 
nus of diseases arums in consequence of tiie 
bite of a rabid dog. It is termed hydrppho- 
bia, because persons that are thus bitten 
dread the sight or the falling of water when 
first seized. Cullen has arranged it under 
the class neuroses, and order spMmi. 

And it is from Cullen’s arrangemet^ foot 
the disease has of late pamcd under the 
name of hydrophobia. The tqrm> hpwevet, 
is highly incorrect, for it itUpBUf ^4 more 
synipSom, and that not always present ip. 
caniue madneu, and ofteu present ip other 
diseases. ThU Ikreek term Z^rso, which is 
now not in use, ought unquestitmbly to be 
revived ifod re-employee. Whether any 
other quadruped can originate this disease 
besides the dog seems doubtid. It is spid 
to have originated occiasioua|ly wstjb cat$! 
but the cases recurred to aro row, apd by 
no means decisive. To the dog >t has been 
exclusively referred by aU nations and in 
almost all agef. 

It is known by the previous histocy Of 
the dluease, the dread ot water, paiufol ewa 
Tplsions of the pharynx, and putrid fever. 

KYDRPFRQRA. In Botany, a genus 
of the class eryptogaipia, order fungi. 
Fungus bending bade, psder underneath ; 
eymqs forminal likq those of tbe giulden- 
roie, composed mostly Jtf radinfo,, abor¬ 
tive flororst flowers BMfv.wkdh yonug, 
nqdgra^usjyiy cbam^iMM^pqimtifal rose- 
omour: petms generally fouYv Stamens from 
stymr^^ 

... - .-- 3 . 
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bOtnoy a genus 


monogywa. 
ilfnrmij calyx four- 
two celled, with a 
j^ineds iditary One 
>ve or#0 sea coast of ladsa.. 
sy, sweek piUfbrm root; co- 
dothed with long membrina- 
eeuus leaves opposite, ovate, ^ 

•tire; pale,<nue flowers axillary, and nepr^ 

**^^DROPHY%I.l?M. Wsterdesd’. Inlfo- 
tany a genus of the class petandria, mrdof 
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toTot companulate, ViA fire 
mfeU\fctou» streaks on tha m- 
side j stygma dotren \ capsule globular, two- 
ralued. Two species natives of Vifgiiw and 
Canada. 

HYDROPIPER, (.Hi/dri^ipert etis, a. 
fromuStof, water,pepper, 
so called from its biting the tongue like 
pepper, and bcli^ a native of marshy places). 
Biting arsmart. Lake treed. Water pepper. 
Polygonum hydropiper of Lionxus. This 

I dant is verj common in our ditches} the 
eaves have an acrid burning taste, and seem 
to be nearly of the same nature with those 
of the arum. They have been recommended 
as possessing anticeptir, aperient, diuretic 
virtues, and given in scurvies and cachexies, 
asthmas, hypochondriacal and nephritic coni> 

I dainti, and waudering gout. The fresh 
eaves have been applied externally as a 
stimulating cataplasm. See Por.vcENnsr. 

HYDROPS, (ffpdrops, opis, m. j from 
i/5wf, water). A dropsy. Any species of 
dropsy may be So tertned, as hydrops abdo> 
minis, thoracis, cerebri, pericardii, test »,&€. 
See AsciTiis, HvnKDTnoRix, HydRocc* 
rnAhvsy Axasxbca, IlvnnocnitC, Hydro.> 
CARDIA, &C. 

HYDRCPHTHAXMIA, (HpdropOulmia, 
0 , f, from water, and 

, the eye). There are two diseases different in 
their nature and consequences thus termed. 
Hie. One is a mere anasarcouspr cedematous 
sw^ing of the eyelid. The other, the true 
hydropthalraia, is a swelling ol'thc btdb of the 
eye, from too great a collecti^ OPibe vitre¬ 
ous or aqueous humonrs< 
HYDROBA'CmTISJ'(FirdroracJW<i>,fdM, 
f. uipofttxdif, from vSwf, water, and #«x‘c, the 
spine). Spina bifida. A skqaRtSoft, iluctuat- 
ing tumour, Rtostly situatd& bn the lumbar 
vertebrse of new-born children.' It is a genus 
of diseases in the class cachexis, and order' 
hitnmescentitt of Cullen, and is always in¬ 
curable. 

HYDROSARCA, (ffpdroi^rctt, a, f. 
vtfetecfsa, from i/jiM, water, and nipf^ the flesh). 

> Water in the cellular membmne. See Ama- 

SARCA. 

HYDROSARCOCE'LE, (Hjfdrosareoeele. 
as, f. vSfwfapxoxsJ.s, from Cimf, vtkter, aaff, the 
flesh, and a tumour). Sarcocide^ with 
an imuBOn of water into the cellular mem¬ 
brane. ‘ > 

HYDROSCOPE, an instrument anciently 
used for the measuring of time. The hydro- 
Kope nma a kind of water-dock, conaMing 
of a ejiitndrkiil tnhe, conled atkottom i the 
oylid(cir graduated, or marteud out witih 
dtviunna, icr which the top" of the w%|er ba- 
ttomhlg sttifeessively co<M^guous.jbR|diei3«d 
the vortex ra fte conej.^pp|^d nntV 

HTDRO'fi^illORtrM, a phosphuret «f 
iron, fat a ditdrt time supposed by Meyen 
aMdBflrgiDalia,iiobeaaewmetal. Seelnon. ' 

' Htnno. 
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tlyohosTATtc Pareths. See Hymeo* 

STATICS. 

HY'DROSTATICAL. e. wd 
ReiatJng to hydrostatics. (Btntlejf). 

hydrostatically, ttdv. Aceordit^to 
hydrostatics (Bentf4ip). 

HYDRO'STATICS, is that branch of phy- 
sico-mathematicai science which compriiM 
the doctrine of the pressure and the equili¬ 
brium of non-elastic fluids, and that of the 
weight, pressure, stability, &e. of solids im¬ 
mersed in them. 

Def. a fluid is a body whose parts are 
very minute, yield to any force impressed 
upon it (however small), and by so yielding 
are easily moved among themselves. 

This is nearly the same as Uic definition 
given by Newton, in the Principia, book 1 !. 
sect. &. and is adopted here because, in con¬ 
junction with two or three established facts. 
It may serve as a basis for all which dis¬ 
tinguishes the doctrines of hydrostatics from 
those of pure mechanics. The writers on 
the continent, however, though they admit 
that the minoieness of fluid dtolecuce, and 
their excessive mobility, are characteiistics 
Common to all such bodies, yet they have 
recourse to a different definition. Thus the 
celebrated Euler in the New Commentaries 
of St Petersbuigh, vol. 13. takes for the 
basis of his analysis the following considera¬ 
tion ■ “ The distinguishing nature of fluids 
consists in this property, namely, that when 
it is subjected to any pressure whatever that 
pressure is so distributed throughout Uie 
mass, that while it remaim in equilibrio all 
its parts are equally pressed.’*^ And M. 
D’Alembert in hisTraite de I’Equilibre et du 
Moiivement-des Fittides, as well as M. Prony 
in his Architecture Hydraulique, adopt the 
same property as a definition. It is ex¬ 
tremely consistent with experiment (tkough, 
as will soon he seen, it is rather a proposi¬ 
tion, capable of proof, than a dewitioa), 
and fumisfaes a natural foundation for an 
^gi^raica! calculus, by which Hie whole 
doctrine of hydrostatics may he exhibited 
in a few equations. But this method, though 
it possesses some Advantage, is not emtirdy 

J iursued here, from a firm conviction that a 
udicioiu cOiUbtnation' of the geometrical 
ami algdhraieal methods is fiir more likdy 
to convey distinct ideas to the student tfaau 
the modem aaaiyais merely. 

Peifhrt fludity, mSt^Ming to the New- 
toniiin system, arises from a wiuiC of any 
sensible cohesion hetwem Hrtt eonstitnent 
particles oC, Hte fluiffand thikwant of' Cohe¬ 
sion U ieoiUfaiouly attributed to the s{A»rioal 
figure of the partides. Thp nature of, this 
work does not require'tiliat J^ovdd nqter 
into miaute dishuidtiUns on the foivdd Cduie 
of flnidity. We sMl merdf 
late Or. Black,- of Sdiifljuiqjh, speaks of 
flddRy is an el^ of lieati and bi^relnm 
nleaided strcnmousty fdrHbhsame 
opiaioa.-^: ihowding to Hi|» Tieir df wu 
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mAHcfi fluuiity may be cauiied by a certain 1790, so skilful» mathematician and |>htIo> 
decree of fire, which, when employed for gopher as M. Prony speaks of the inrom* 
this purpose, seldom manifests itself by any pressibililyof water with an obvious alhision 
other perceptible effects not dilating the to the Florentine experiment, as though he 
rolnme, but resisting the particular attach* was not at all conscious of its insufficiency, 
ment of the parts. Some strhn to giro me- pnd seeming quite ignorant of any contrary 
chanical idesis of a fluid body, by comparing 'bxperimeiilg. For, says be, ** Si une qtian* 
it to a heap of sand: but the impossibility titf* d’eau est renfermoc dans nn vase de cu- 
of giving fluidity by any kind of mechanical pacite et de forme quelconque, et qu’on I’y 
comminution will appear by considering two comprime avec loute la force qu’on voudra, 
of the circumstances necessary to constitute Jamais on nepourra la reduire A occuper na 
a fluid body: 1. Thai the parts, notwith- espace moindre que cehii qu’elle occiipoit 
standing any compression, may bo moved in d’abord. Tout le inoude coiinoit les expe- 
relalion to each other, with the smallest con- ricnces qu’on a failes pour coiistuter cette 
ceil able force, or will give no sensible re- proprietei on gait que I'eau ctani renferm<<« 
sistance to motion w ithm the mass in any di- dans des globes de mi lal, quelque percussion 
n clioii. That the parts shall gravitate to oii quelque pressinii qii’oii einploie pour Ic 
each olhei, wheicby there is a conslant ten- faire diminuer de volume, on n'j parvient 
de/t'”"to arrange tnemselveg alwaut a com- jamais, et que lorsqiic la resistance qn’elle 
M.iMi centre, and form a spherical body; oppose k de pareils ciforts ne liii fait pas 
which, as the parts do not resist motion, is briser, son eiiveloppe, ellc se fait jour k 
easily executed in small bodies. Hence the travers les pores du mi'tal, d’ok cHe sort en 
appearaiire of drops alwa j s lakes place w hen forme de roscc.” 

tt fluid is ill proper circuiiistaiices. ft is oh- But our ingenious couiitrymnn, Mr. Can- 
1 lous that a body of sand can by no means ton, atleiitivdv considering this experiment, 
nform to these circumstances. found that it was not sufficiently accurate to 

1) .fferent fluids have dift'erent degrees of justify the conclusion whicli had always heeii 
Untidily, according to the facility witn which drawn from it; since the Florentine philoso- 
i!it* particles may be moved amongst each phershad no method of determining that the 
other. Water aiiJ mercury are classed alteration of figure in their globe of gold 
among the most perfect fluids. Manv fluids occasioned such a diminution of its internal 
have a very sensible degree of tenacity, and capacity as was exactly equal to the quantity 
arc therefore called viscous or imperfect of water forced into its pores. To bring tins 
fl^'**** , ... matter therefore to a more accurate and dc- 

Dep. Fluids may be divided into compres- cisive trial, he procured a small glass tube 
sihic and incompressible, or elastic and non- of about two feet long, with a ball at one 
elastic fluids. A compressible or clastic fluid end, of an inch and a quarter in diameter, 
is one whose apparent magnitude is dirai- Having filled the ball and part of the tube 
lushed as the pressure upon it is increased, with mercury, and brought it exactly to the 
and inrrcucd hv a diminution of pressure, heat of 50° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, he 
Such is air, and the different vapours. An marked the place vvhere tlic mercury stood 
incompressible oi* non-elastic fluid is one in the tube, which was about six inches and 
whose dimensions arc not, at least as to a half above the ball; he then raised the 
seiisi‘, affected by any augmentation of pres- mercury by heat to the top of the tube, and 
sure. Water, mercury, wine, &c. are gene- there sealed the tube hermetically; then 
rally raided under this class. By many mo- upon reducing Hie mercury to the same de- 
dern writers the term is confined to gree of heat as before, it stood in the lube 
those which are compressible, and liquid to ^4^ of an inch higher than the mark. The 
such as are incompressible. same experiment was repeated with water 

Although the use of that well-known in- exhausted of air instead of mercury, and the 
strumeut the thermometer is founded upon water stood in the tube ^ of an inch above 
the circumstance of different degrees of heat the mark. Since the weight of the almos- 
and cold causing a corre^nding dilatation pherc on the outside of the ball, without 
or condensation ni spirits of wine, iiiercury, any counterbalance from within, will coin- 
and some <tther Sums I-ak>fact which it might press the ball, and equally raise both the 
be supTOied wouIb have led to the opinion mercury and water, it appears thatthcu.-itur 
that sudD^ fioids were comj^resaibie by other expands of an inch more than tlu' mcr- 
meanst yet has it umTcraally believed cury by removing Hie weight of iJic .vnuos- 
and oMerted till witfain the laathaff century, where, paving flius determined llmi n'nler 
that afm the fluid waafreed'Aora all air no is really CpmpresHble, he proceeded to evH- 
wt or vnomnee conld puress it into loss space., mate the degree of compression co, respoad- 
rhis opini^ has been grounded chiefly, ing to apy given weight. For this pm pose 
not a^gether, on a grow and inadeqiuta 'Wort^Fed another hall, with a tube joined 
experiment made by the Academi dd Ci- to tt{ and finding that the mercury m-rV4,of 
rae^y at Floren^t* in Ifhich water when an inch of the tube was the luindrcd tliou- 
▼Kueiwy squeezed made its way through the sandth part of that contained in the ball, h« 
fine p<H^ of a glidie of gold* yather than divided the tube accordingly. He then liii 
yield to ^ comprcMiOU. Sibirso latdy as the ball, and part of the tube with wat^r «x. 

Vo*, vr.' " M 
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JScf th?r*e«S^ ISSiJy 

Mdobserved the degree «f exitftis ISon LrlltS^ J'ff* 

«Hm ^ lie water aotwertng to *»» SeSw SSSAlS other, di^Bferi soessenUally m some 

of rafO&cUon of the air; and agam hySit- Kdt, 

tinr it into the wiadsrerehprnf a eftnviirl- Bodies, that some distinct principle roust be 

«»* condensing sought, to account for such varying efl'ects. 
ewioe, he noted the degree of compression The parts of a solid are so connected together 
of fuC valcr corresponding to any degree of as to lornt but one and the same whole; their 
toftdensalion of the air. He thus found, by " ‘ 

tepeaVeAlmis, that, in atemperivtarc of 50'', 
anil when the mercury has been at its 


I 
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height in the barometer, the water expands 
one part jn SI740; anil is as itiueh coin* 
pressed by the weighl oi an additional al- 
ni 08 |>here; or the < ompie^sion of water by 
twice the weight of the atinospiuTC, is oi.c 
iiaitin 10870 of its wiioie ) uDv Should it 
lie objected that the eompiestilniitv ol the 
■water was owing to any air •whirtj it iniglit 
be supposed to coutaiii, he answers, that 
;noie air would make il more ecnipressibJe, 
he therefore let into liie ball a bubble ui an, 
and ioiind tiiat the walei was not more com¬ 
pressed by the same weight Mian before. 

In some fiiilhei e.xpcrimeuls of the same 
kind, Mr. Canton found that water is more 
connprcssible m winter than m summer; but 
he obseri'ed tl.e contrary in spiiit tf wme, 
and 0)1 oi olives. 

I'he tollowing table was formed, when the 
barometei was at 89 inches and a half, and 
the thermometer at 50 degrees. 

Comeression ol 
Spirit of wiue 
Oil of oliies 
Bain water . 

Seawater 
Mercury . . 

See Phil. Trsn^ac. for 1762 and 1764. 
Indeed it seems reasonable to conclude, 
independent of all e.xpei iments, that no tiuids 
are absolutely incompressible: for all bodies 
being porous, their pails may be brought 
nearer to each other; and a liquid being an 
assenablagc of solid bodies, should, Iherelore, 
be compressible. Hence, then, the usual 
distinction of fluids into compressible and 
incompressible is, strictly speaking, inaccu¬ 
rate. Nevertheless, as the compression of 
"the liquids in the preceding table is very 
Bmall compaied with their mass, it may 
safely be neglected in most practical cases, 
so that the fluids usually considered as in¬ 
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effort is, according to its natuie, roucen- 
irated into one point (as the centre of gra- 
vily, contic of g)ralioD, &c.); which is by 
BO weans the case with fluids, their pai tides 
being extiemely moveable, and enliidy in¬ 
dependent of ea( h ol her. ^Iguin: no statical 
equilibrium can take place between Iw’o 
bodies ot dillcrenlweighU, uultss the lighter 
bud) nets at some niechiuiical iidvaiilagc; 
w'hcieas a very small weight of huid may, 
without acting iii so advantageous a posi¬ 
tion, he made to balance any weight however 
large. Pohd bodies, again, when left to 
themselves, press only in llie direction of 
giavily; while fluids piess c«tn.il!y iii all di¬ 
rections. This projiei ty indei d is one of the 
most exlraordiiiaiy which we meet with iu 
fluids, a.id fiom it most of the other propei- 
ties mav be readily mlcrrcd; on which ae- 
count tfie continental philosophers assume it 
as a kind of ddiii.tiun. 'I'iio Newtonian defl- 
nilioiiis moic simple, and ui-luially leads to 
this piopcrty, winch can only be conceived 
to arise from the exireme freedom with 
which the paitides move amongst each 
olhci But the inosi sjlislactory proof ic- 
siiits from experiment, to which it is pioper 
to have iecour.se m the establishiuenl of the 
flist princi[)!es of hydrostplics, and which 
will at once liiinish the geiieial law necessary 
to he combined with Uie received principles 
of proper mechanics. 

Dev. The specific gravity of any solid or 
fluid body is the absolute weight ot a known 
volume of that substance, namely, of that 
■which wc take for unity in measHring the 
capacities of bodies. 

Comparing this defliiition with that of 
density, it will appear that the too terms 
density audspecilicgiavity express the same 
thing under different aspects; the former 
being more accurately restiaincd to the 
greftteir or loss vicinity of particles, the latter 
to a greater or ]c8.s weight in a given v olumc j 
tence as weight depends upon the closeness 


compressible may still be rcckenedso in toe , ofjiarticles, tlie density varies as the specific 
in^ves^atiuns we are about to entet' upnmt gravity, and the terms may in most cases be 
and toe consideration of air, and other Bksily indiscriminately used. The specific gravi- 
compressible and clastic fluids, may be pro- ties of fluids are usually considered without 
aeriy referred to the separabB tmad of Aero». any regard to the empty spaces between the 
latus or Pneumatics, particles; tliough, if toe particles of fluids 

We know so little of toe essential nature - l-.-. -... v . - i, 

andconsUtation of fittids„toat it would be by 
no means advisable to apply to them the 


principles of equilibrium and of motion, as 
they have been stated in the articles Dywa- 
aiicf, &c., wttoout first inquiring whether 
there-is not some other general Taw -which 


are spherical, the vacuities nutoe at leasts of 
the whole bulk. But it is sufficient that we 
know precisely in what sense the ^cific 
gravity of fiuisu is andmstood. See Guatity, 
Spec^. 

On the Pressure ^nm-etasHc Fluids. 
Prep. The upper surface of a homogene- 


V* which, ous heavy fluid in any vessdi, or any ay stein 

^'^unctipn'iritb the principles just ad> of commimtcatiDg vesselsy iahorixonUu, 
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ThU is a matter of uftiTCrsal experience, 
and, as it is easily observed, may be taken 
for the distinguishing property of fluids. 
Thus, if ABCDBF (fig.9. pi- 87.) be a vessel 
in vrhirh the branches CUH, KFO, have a 
free commtinication with the part AB j then, 
if water, or mercury, or wine, or any other 
fluid roinmonly reckoned noii*elaslic, be 
poured in, either at A, C, oi K, and when 
the whole is at rest, the surface of the fluid 
stands at IK in the larger trunk; if the line 
LIKM be drawn parallel to Ihelioriaon, the 
surface of tlie fluid wifi stand at L in the 
branch RF, and at M in the branch CD; ami 
♦ his whatever are the inclinations of those 
braiirlips, or the angles at F and D, (1 
and II. 

llpmark. This is usually explained by 
saving, tliil, SMI’c the p.irts-of. a fluid are 
easily inoveahle in any direction, the higher 
particles will descead by t^iisoii of their su¬ 
perior gras ity, and raise the lower parts till 
the whole comes to rest in a horiaoiilal plane. 
Now what IS called the horizontal plane is, 
in fad, a poitiou ol a spheric il surface, 
whose centre is the ceiitii' ot the earth; 
hence it wilJ follow, that il a fluid gravit.ile 
towards any centre, il will dispose itself into 
a spherical figuie, the centre of which is the 
centre of force. 

Prop. If a fluid, considered without 
weight, is contained m any vessel whatever, 
and an orifice lieiiig made in the vessel, any 
pressure whatever be applied thereto, that 
pressure will be distributed equally in all 
directions. 

Through any point N (fig. 9.1 taken at 
pleasure nc'ow'the surface of the fluid LIKM, 
tniagiiie the horizontal plane PNOQto pass, 
it IS obvious the weight of the fluid con¬ 
tained ill the vessel below FNOQ. contributes 
nothing to the support of the colnnins LP, 
10, MQ; so that the etiuflibriurn would ob¬ 
tain in like manner if Inc fluid contained in 
that part of the vessel below PNOfi had lost 
its weight entirely. We may, therefore, 
regard this fluid as being solely a mean of 
cominunieatioii between the columns LP, 
10, and MQ; in such manner that it will 
transmit the pressure resulting from the 
columns LP, MQ, to the column 10, and 
reciprocally. If now, instead of the co¬ 
lumn LP, 10, MQ, of the fluid, pistons were 
applied to the surfaces P, NO, and Q, and 
were separately urged by pressures respec¬ 
tively equal to the pressures of the eoliirans 
LP, iO, MQ, the equilibrium would mani¬ 
festly obtain in like manner. Or, il a pres- 
sure equal to that of the column MQ bo ap¬ 
plied at Q, while tile colunms LP, 10, re¬ 
main, the equilibrium will still obtain; and 
this whatever are the directiems of the seve¬ 
ral branches, and their naiiosities at D, F, 
&c. whence tto |ropositt6n is evident. 

Car. Not only i« ^ pretstlre transmitted 
«^aUy in idl direetioas^ httt it acts perpen- 
dieufecly upon every point, ^ the surface of 
tlM venel wluch coi^iM liift fluid. 


For, if the pressure which acts open Qie 
surface were not exerted perpendicularly, it 
. is easy to see that it could nut be entirely 
' annihilated by tile reaction of that surface s 
the surplus of force would, therefoie, oc¬ 
casion fresh action upon the particles of 
the fluid, which must of consequence be 
transmitted in all directions, and_ tlius ne¬ 
cessarily occasion a motion in the fluid: 
that IS, tiie fluid could not be at rest in the 
vesvl, wli'ch IS coiilrary to experience. 

(or. a. llcucc, also, if the parts of a fluid 
contained in any vessel AHCD (/ig.8. pl.87.) 
open towaids the part AB, are solicited by 
any forces whatever, and remain notffitli- 
staiiding ill cqiiiiibiiu, tiicsc lurres must b(‘ 
pcrp<*iiu!cular to the surface '\K. Foi the 
equilibrium would obtain m like nmiuier if 
a cover o' a piston of the same ligiue as Ihe 
surface A i, were applied to if; and il is ma¬ 
nliest that, ill this JjiUei case, the foices 
which at I at the surface, tir their rcsullant, 
must be perpendicular to that surface. 

t or. 3. It, therefore, the forces which 
act upon ‘he particles of Ihe fluid are those 
of gravity, we shall sec tliat the direction 
of grasify is necessarily pcipeiidicular to 
the surface of a tranquil fluid; t onsequentlv, 
thesiirfate of a heavy fluid must be hori¬ 
zontal to he in equilibrio, whatever may be 
the figure of the vessel in which il is con¬ 
tained. 

(or. 3. If a vessel, as ARCI) (fig. 8.) 
closed throughout, except at a small orifice 
O, IS full of'a fluid without weight; then 
if any pressure be applied at O, the result- 
ing pressure on the plane surface or bottom 
Cl) will neither depend upon the quantity 
of fluid ill the vessel noi on its shape; but, 
since the pressure applied at O is transmit¬ 
ted equally iii all directions, the actual pres¬ 
sure upon CD will be to the pressure at O 
as the aiea of CD is to that of the orifice. 

Cor. '1. In the same mniiiier will the pres¬ 
sure applied at O be exerted in raising the 
top AK of (he vessel; so that if the top be a 
plane, of which O forms a pai l, the vertical 
jiressurc lending to force AB upwards will 
be to the fori c applied at 0 as the surface 
.AB to the area 0. 

Prop. The pressure of a fluid on the ho¬ 
rizontal base of a vessel in which it is con¬ 
tained is as the base and perpendicular alti- 
tiulc, whatever be the figure of the vessel 
that contains il: the upper surface of the 
fluid being supposed horizontal. 

Let any horizontal plane 6H (fig. 12, 13, 
pi. 87.) be supposed drawn, and conceive 
the fluid contained in the part (ICDH of tlie 
vessel to be void of weight; then is it evj- 
dentfrom cor. 3. of the foregomg proposi¬ 
tion, that any vertical filament whatever, 

El «if the heavy fluid ABHG, everts at the 
poiitt 1 a pressure which i* distributed 
equafly through the fluid GCDH; imd that 
this pressure acts equally upwards, to op¬ 
pose the action of each of tlie other fila¬ 
ments which stand verticidly altotl GB{ 

M » 
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tfirrefore, the filnitirftf El alone keep'! in 
eqiiiiibrium ail llic other filainenlH of the 
maw ^GHB; ronseqiiciilly, Hie niasu GCDH 
being still supposed willioiil weight, there 
•will not result any other pressure on the 
bottoin CD than that of a single filament 
fit, whirh, being transmitted equally to all 
the points of CD, will make the pressure 
upon CD to that upon the base I of the fila¬ 
ment El as the area of CD to the area I. If 
therefore, we imagine (fig, II. pi. 87.) a 
heavy fluid contained in ACB to be divided 
into horizontal la.minor, the iippei lamina 
will coinraunicate to the bottom C D no other 
action than would be communicated by the 
single filament a b. and the same thing ob¬ 
taining with respect to each lamina, the 
bottom, therefore, is pi cased in the same 
degree as it would be by the comhined ope¬ 
ration of the filainenis /</>, h<, ed, iVc. 
Whence, as this pressure is transmitted 
equally to all the points of CD, it v ill he 
equal to the produrt ot 1.1) into the .'I'in of 
the pres'ures wliith the filanieiils r, s. bt, 
c d, are capable of ex^•lC^siB^ on the siime 
point, oi it will be proportion.il to CDx 
(a e-f-r d-}- &e.) 

Cor. 1. Hence, if the fluid coiilamed in 
the vessel AHliC is homogeneous. Hie pres¬ 
sure on the hottoiii CD will be expressed by 
CD-l-KCi and will be measured by the 
weight ot the prism or cylinder whose base 
is CD and height hC. 

Cor. 2. Hence also, wheh tlic heights are 
equal, the pressures (of the same fluid) arc 
as tlio bases: when the bases aie equal, the 
pressures are as the heights* when both 
heights and bases are equal, the picssures 
on the horizontal bottoms are equal in all, 
however irregular the shape and diflbrent 
the capacities of the vessels may be. 

Cor. 3. In difterent vessels containing dif¬ 
ferent fluids, the pressures are as the areas 
of the bottom x depthsx speeifie gravities. 

Cot. 4. If the laminin AH, GK, &c. be of 
different densities, or specilic gravities, D, 
d, &c. then viill tlic pressure on tlie bot¬ 
tom CD be equal tp CDx (ab,D+bc.d-j- 

SchoUu}ii. Upon the two principles that 
fluids press equally in ail directions, and in 
proportion to tlieir perpebdieiilar depths, 
depends tl^e explanation of the circumstance 
known bv the title of the hydrostatic para- 
flox, which is this: any ouantity of water 
or other fluid, how small soevef, may bp 
made to balance and snjiport any quardity 
pr any weight, however gieat: a circtim- 
atance which has been converted to a useful 
purpose in the construction of sonic ma¬ 
chines (See Msiiiine). A well- 

known contrivance to illustrate this princi¬ 
ple is the hydrostatic bellows. It consists 
pf two thick booirds BF, CD (fig. lo. pi. 8T.), 
about sixteen ot eighteen inches diameter, 
covered or conimcted firmly with pliable 
leather round the hedges, lo onen and shut 
^4^c(>suiio(| he|iow'»f b^t without valves ^ 


but I here is a pipe AB about three feel high 
fixed into the bellows at H. Xow let water 
be poured into the pipe at A, and it will run 
into the bellows, gradually separating the 
boards by raising the upper one. Then, if 
several weights (three hundred weights, for 
instance) be laid ujioii the upper board, the 
water being poured in at the pipe till it be 
full, will sustain ah the weights, though the 
water in the pipe should not weigh a quar¬ 
ter of a pound. Foi the narrower the pipe 
the better (beyond certain limits), provided 
we make it long enough, the proportion 
being always this: 

As the area of the orifice or scrtioii of the pipe, 
To the aiea of the bellows board, FE: 

So IS Hie weight of water in the pipe, AG, 

To the weight it will sustain on the board. 
For the fluid at B, the hotloni of the tube, 
is piesscd With a force vnijingas its alli- 
tiule AB: and thi#piessiire iseomniuiiicatrd 
horizoiilailv to all Hie pnitieles in Hie spare 
FF., and then disinbuted e(|iiall_i tiiroiigli- 
out the fluid ill the liellows: eonseiiueiilly, 
the pressiiic iipwaids at FF, is equal to tlic 
weight of a eyluidcr of the fluid whose base 
IS FF. and attitude AB; while the actual 
weight of water home up is only that of the 
cylinder, whose base is FE and height BG; 
and hence no weights laid upon Cl) that do 
not exceed the weight oi a evlmdei, of the 
fluid whose base is EF and altitude AG, will 
distqrh the equilibrium. 

Crop. If two iiiiinisecable fluids are in- 
eluded in a bent tube*, and balance each 
other, their perpeiidiculai altitudes, esti- 
iiialed from an iiorizontaji plane drawn 
through the common siirlaee where they 
are in contact, will be reciprocally as their 
specific gravities. 

Let ABCD (fig. 1. pi. 88.) be such a bent 
lube, its form and dimensions being arbi¬ 
trary ; and let the common siufacc of the 
two immisreable fluids be GH; one fluid 
occupying the space EFIIG, the other the 
space GHflCKl. Let the specific gravity 
of the fluid in F.FHG bes, that of the other 
8. Through the smface GH draw the 
horizontal plane GHLOM, then it is mani¬ 
fest that the part GIIBCML is naturally in 
equilibrio: in order, therefore, that the 
equilibrium may exist in the whole, the 
pressures exerted upon GH by the fluids 
contained in BFHO, IKML, must be equal. 
Now (prop. 8. cor. .S.) the former of these 
pressures is denoted by GHxFHx*, and 
the latter by GHxNOxS. Consequently 
GH X FH X »=G H X NO X S, or FH X s=NO 
xSi whence flows the proppntion, f. e. 
F>I;NO::Si«. 

Scholium^ Before we commence the inves¬ 
tigation of the pressure of fluids on oblique 
and curvilinear surfaced, we may just rer 
mark, wit|i respect |o pressures upon th« 
horizontal bottoms pf vessels, that it is 
necessary to distingpish between the pre8.sur« 
which the plane CD (%.8, pi, 87;) would 
sustain qs arisit^ frosg tho fl«idy ai^d that 
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it w«»uW have to suit lin if it carried 
tlie vetsei. If the bottom CU were detached 
from (he vessel, m order to present the. 
escape of the water (here, the bottom CD 
must be pressed iipwaids with a force equal 
to the weight of the cylinder CDKF of the 
fluid: but if we would support the vcssel> it 
will re<|Uire a force equal to the svei^ht 
both of the vessel and the fluid it contains. 
Thus when the vessel is narrowest at bot¬ 
tom it will require more force to support the 
vessel than to keep its bottom from falling: 
while, if the vessel is widest at bottom, it 
may be supported with a less efibrt than 
would be necesmry to prevent the bottom 
f"‘om separating from the sides of (he vessel. 
But the pressure of the fluid on the bottom 
«r ail upright prismaiie vessel jji oqual to its 
weight. 

Prop. Any plane surfaca immcised in a 
heavy fluid, of whieli the upper suifarc 
is bori/.ojital, is peipendiculaily pressed 
with a force equal to the weight oi a culuinu 
«t tliat fluid, having the surface pressed 
for Its base, ami tlic depth of its centre ol 
grav ily under the .surface of tlie fluid for its 
altitude. 

Let .tBCD (fig. I«. 13. pi. ST.'t be a vertical 
vcctioii of a vessel ierimnated by surfaces 
either plane oi curved, and any way in- 
clinrd to tlie horizon; and let the vessel be 
fillctl with a fluid whoso upper surface inter¬ 
sects the section AUCl) in the horizontal 
hue AIL If Gif A g be an indefinitely thin 
lamina of the fluid, we may consider it 
abstractly from its weight, and tlieii con¬ 
ceive this lamina as pressed by the superior 
fluid. Mow this pressure is distributed 
equally through all the particles of the 
lamina, and acts peipendicularly and equally 
upon all the points of the faces G g, H //: 
hence, because this force is tlie same as 
would be occasioned b^ the filament E 1 
alone, the pressure which is exerted per¬ 
pendicularly upon G g will be expressed 
by GgxElt and the same will manifestly 
obtain, if, instead of G g as an evanescent 
right line, we consider it as an evanescent 
surface. Therefore, in general, the pressure 
which is exerted perpendicularly upon any 
evanescent surface, by a heavy homogene¬ 
ous fluid, is estimated by the continual pro¬ 
duct of that surface, its distance from the 
horizontal surface, and tba specific gravity 
of the fluid. 

Itence it will foDow, that the totd pres¬ 
sure exerted upon any plane surface what¬ 
ever, whether vertical or oblique, is e^ual 
to the product of Die specific gravity Wo 
the sum of the products of the evanescent 
parts of this surface into their respective 
distences from the upper surface of the 
fluid : biit by the natore of the Centre of 
gravity, the sum of these hitter products is 
^urito the product of the whole surface 
We'.the distsmee of its dtWre .of gravity 
from the horizontal sorWie bf the fluid: so 
the 'ivhde preMor ^ be denoted 


by the coniinunl product of the surfacd 
pressed, the distance of its centie of gravity 
from tlio njiper surface, and tiic specific 
gravity of the fluid; which is the proposi¬ 
tion III other words. 

Cor. 1. The entire lateral pressure of a 
vessel whose sides are perpendicular to the 
base is equal to the weight of the fluid 
contained in a lertangiikr prism, whose 
altitude is that of the fluid, and base is d 
parallelogram, one side of which is equal to 
the nltiUide of the fluid, and the other to the 
seuiipcrimcterot the vessel. 

Cor. ‘i, Thepressme against one side of 
a cubical vessel filled with a fluid is equal 
to half the pressiiie against the bottom. 
And the whole pressure ag'Miisl the sides and. 
bottom IS equal to thiee times the weight 
of the fluid in tlie vessel. 

Car. 3. If ABCD, CDEF (fig. <2. pi. 88.> 
are two rcelanglcs whose common brcadtii 
is Cl), standing Vertirally in a fluid, whose 
upper surface is S.S', then will the pressures 
upon the rcclaiinles ABCD and CDEF be as 
AC* and AE*-'AC*. 

For if G and g be llic respective edntrea 
of gravity of the two recLuiglcs, we shall 
have pressure upon ABCD pressure upon 
CDEF 1: ABCDX 1C,: CDEF xlg.iACxi 
AC: CE X (AC X iCE);; AC X JAC: (AB¬ 
AC) X i (AEX AC):: AC*. AE*-AC*. 

for. i. Hence, if AE bo to AC as y/ 2 to 
I, the pressures upon ABCD and CDEF will 
be equal: 

Z)^: The esntre of pressure is that point 
of a surface against winch any fluid presses^ 
through which the resultant of all the in- 
ijividual picssures passes, or to which, if a 
force equal to the whole prcssilre were ap,* 
plied m a conti ary direction, it would keep 
the surface at rest. ' 

Prop. If a plane surface which is pressed 
by a fluid be produced to the horizontal 
surface of it, and their common intersection 
be made the axis of suspension, the centre of 
percussion will be the centre of pressure. 

Let ABCD (fig. 3. pi. 88.) bo the hori¬ 
zontal surface of the fluid which presses 
upon tlie plane EIF; produce this plane till 
it meets the surface of the fluid in the line 
MN; and let O be the centre of pressure. 
From any point p of the surface pressed 
draw the vertical p m, meeting the hori¬ 
zontal surface in m; and in the plane CB 
draw from ni the line m M perpendicular to 
MN. The pressure upon p is as p. p m, and 
its eflect to turn the plane about M N is aa 
p.pm ; pblf by the nature of the levers 
also, its effect to turn the plane about NI ia 
asp.pm. MN. {nlike manner, ii'tlie plane 
EIF be supposed to revolve about the axis 
MN{ jmd to itrike an obstacle at 0, the 
percwMiTe force of the particle p, by which 
it endeavours to move the plane about MN, 
will be asp.pm, or asp.pM-pM; »tidits 
force to turn the plane about NI willbe as 
p.pM.MN.orasp.pffi.MN. Andtnfelikc 

jCorrespondcace betweeu the percussive and 
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Ihc pressivc forces, of any other particles 
in the plane KF, may he shewn in the same 
manner. Consequently, the percussive foucs 
of the whole of the particles, whereby they 
endeasuur to move the plane in the two 
directions, have the same relation as the 
iorccs of pressure, and Ihcreforo the centres 
of pressure and percussion arc coincidei.t. 

Cor. I. Hence, the Hieornns p;iven for 
the centre of percussion may be applied 
to the detei minalion of the centre of pres¬ 
sure. 

Cor. 2. Hence also appears the inislake 
of those who assert that llie eenties of per- 
ciis-sion and of piessiirc do not eoiiuide 
They are the centres of oscillation and ot 
pressure which do not eoinride iiiiivcrs,ill\. 

Scholium. To adopt the <:;eneral formula' 
for the ccntic ot percussion to the instance 
of the centre ot pressure, it will be proper 
to make a sliiflit chanjje in the notation. 
Let d be the uislimte Iron MN of any par¬ 
ticle, or of any horizontal lamina of the 
fluid in contact witli the plane EIF; let I be 

the length of siieh lamina, and tt its depth 
(being considered as cvancscentf, then will 

Id he its area; aLso, let J be the dist.mre of 
the centre of gravity of the plane IsIF from 
the line MX, wheie that plane intersects the 
surface; and let the horizontal distance ol 


Id from the line N1 he denoted by h: then, 
with lespect to the line MN the pioper 

f'ld^ d 1 I d^ d 
formula w'lll become-^- ‘>*■*.,•77; - 1 

fldd 

« ' 

and with respect to the line NI, the 


find d 

formula will become •_ 

J‘l dd 


f in dd 
* EIF X i ’ 


Sec Center of Percussion. 


A few examples are here added to illas- 
laale the use of these theorems. 

I. let a reservoir which contains water, 
«r any other fluid (its specific gravity being 
«), haveoimof its sides plane and vertical: 
if we imagine a right line drawn vertically 
aponthis plane, it* length being x, and the 
distance ot its centre of gravity from the 
■urtnoe of the fluid A, the pressure exerted 
upon this line will he s A x. Let the distance 
ot the superior extremity of the liue x from 
Itie spruce of the fluid he e, and mako 
u-l-xsse, so shall c be the distance of the 
lower extremity of the line x from the hori¬ 
zontal surface of tlu» fluid. Ttieu, to find 
the centre of pressure of the line x, we take 
the complete flueot of the expression 


/i£i 


(f being' consfsDt) which is 


—-- 5 or, when the variable d he* 
S{d--a^) 


comes equal to ewe have 




for the 


distance of the rcnlic of pressure fioin the 
iiorizonial surface of the fluid. When one 
of the evticniilie.s of the line x coincides 
with IbiH surface we have rt=0, and <,'=x, 
.nul the disunite of the centre of pressure 
bet onies ? ?. 

li. If upon llic vcilical line x wc con- 
slrucla icclangle, of which the hoii/outal 
base is h. Hie whole pressure upon it will 
be .V h >• and the distance ol Ihe centre of 
ji.rssure Iroin the surface of the fluid will be 


*■} (f \ ff J 

--- the same as we have iiwt found. 

:in--O') 


'\nd fhm rent re must evidciifly be found 
upon the vertical line whiih divides the 
pai allelogram into two equal parts. 

If the upper horizontal side of the paralle¬ 
logram coincides with the surtace of the 
fluid (ds the side AE of the parallelogram 
A BCD. lig. 2. pi. H8. its tendency to turn 
ahoiil its base will bexA, 
and its tendency to turn about one of its 
vertical sides will befs// x j/»=!s/i'x^: 
thu.v Ihe first of these eflbrls will be to the 
seeond as J *• A xa : 1 » A^x^, or as 3 x : 3 A ; 
vvhicb reduces to 2: 3, when Ihc rectangle 
becomes a squaie. 

111. Todeteiniiue the centre of pressure 
in the triangle CAB (fig. 4.) whose side AB 
IS hoi izontal, and which is placed vertically 
HI a fluid whose hoiizoutal suriarc is S.S’. 
Through C, the suinniil of the triangle, 
draw the vertical line hCP, also Ihe line 
CQ bisecting the base AB, and any line 
TR parallel to AB. Make CP=:x, AB=.A, 
CS=a, fiP=a+x=e, the distance of the 
horizontal line in which lies the centre of 
gravity of the triangle from S=A (that is, 
if Cg==| CQ, the distance between SS' and 
g=A), flie angle FCCl=A, SM=d, TR=/, 
CM=e=:d—SI. 

Tho whole pressure upon this triangle 
will be represented by txih*~x Ax A. 
And to find the depth of the centre of pres¬ 
sure below SS' we must find the fluent of the 


expression^ _ » otj .LfL f. In order 

ABCxi iAxA 

to this we have CP; ABCM; TR, or X; 
eh h , 

A;;c:J=-r-=-r(d—a), which substituted 

A A 


for / in ^l d* d, gives ~ ^ d*) 

(|d*-| « d’) + C. The constant 


quantity C may be 4t‘tC!nnined by consider¬ 
ing that the fluent must vapiib at the point 
Cl that is, when fcsKl, or wh«]t 
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thal 18 , when rf=sa. Hence, making the 
h 

substitution, we have — Cf } o) x C=0, 


whence C= 



and the correct fluent is 


“'J'*—Hence then, for the 

whole triangle, in which SM=kSP, or d—e, 
wc substitute e for rf in the fluent, and di^ ide 
by the denominator | i a A of the general 
expression, which gives for the depth of 
the centre of pressure of the whole tnaugle 


the value 




* i , A 
i « ' 


which is evi¬ 


dently independent of the base-Ji.of the 
triangle. 

When the vertex of the triangle is at the 
horizontal surface of the fluid c=a, a=0, 
and the exptcssiou becomes v. 

IV. To delciniine the distance of the 
rcntie of piessurc from the vcitical line 
CP. Here we must lake llie formula- 


/ w * 

in tvhicli 11 represents MN=c 

f I d 'd 

'tang, k={d~a) tang. k. Substiluliiig this 
value of H, and — (d*-«) for /, its value 

K 


found above, w e have,/* / Ha! d=:!!^~--’ 
4' . • Atang. 

J + - f — {ld*-lad3 


+ C. In this case, also, the 
fluent vanishes whendr=ff} whence we have 


h. tang, k 


13 \ 


+ and C~—■ 


A. tang k 
lax 


-a‘^ 


*0 thal the correct fluent is 




5 a a* d*—tf’). Hence, making 
d=e, and dividing by / Id d—| i xA, we 
have for the distance sought, tang, k x 

■J i X* 

1. When the triangle is isosceles the 
angle A=o, and the preceding value vanishes, 
as it obviously ought to do f for in that case 
the triangle is symmetrical with respect to 
CP, and me pressures are in equilibrio about 
that line. 

8 . When the triangle is right-angled, and 
has its base or horiaontal ai& one of 

the sides about the right-angk, that is, 
when CA coincides witit cp, then is hsS x. 

tang.A, ortajtgtAsK-^ irMcbi tran^noi 


the c.\prcssion for the centre of pressure’s 
distcinte from SP 

3. Finally, when the vertex of the triangle 

is at the surface of SS' of the fluid, a=0, 
e=x, and Ihe e.tprcssion becomes 

{ X. tang, k ! which, for the right-angled 
triangle, reduces to ^-A. 

4. When the triangle has its vertex at the 
horizontal surfaceorihc fluid, the tendency 
to turn about the base is to that to turn 
about the perpendicular let fall from the 
s ertex upon the base as 1 to 3 Ung. k ; and, 
in the case of the right-angled triangle, as 
2 X to 3 A- which, when the legs of the 
triangle are cipial, reduces to the ratio of 
2 to .3. As in the case of the rectangle and 
square. 

If C and AB lie in diflerent sides of 
that is, if put of the triangle is out of the 
fluid, no other change will be necessary 
in the prcccihiig expressions than a change 
of signs in those terras which contain un¬ 
even powers of//. bo thal this simple trans¬ 
formation w'lll accommodate the preceding 
general theorems to the case of trapezoids. 

5. If the radius of a circle be r, and^tho 
distance of its centre below the surface of 
the fluid in the ]>ianc of the circle, then is 
the distance of the. centre of pressure from 
tlie upper surface, m the same plane, ex- 

pressed by S -J- ; which when the upper 

part of the circle just touches the suiface 
becomes ^r. The ins estigation of this is 
left for the sludciil’.s evcreisr. 

Jt i.s hardly nei esBarj to reinaik, that tiic 
results of the opemtions lu this sebohutn 
may he safely .ipplied in the analogous 
inquiries relative to the centre of percus. 
fciou. 

J'rofi. To inquire generally into the re¬ 
sults of all Ihe pi ensures, upon auy surface 
plane or curved, regular or ii regular, both 
in the vertical and the horizontal direc¬ 
tion. 

This is usually performed by foreign 
authors, by means of the calculus of partial 
ditt'crcnces. But another mode of investi¬ 
gation is pursued here, as we think it likely 
to carry more conviction to the mind of a 
learner. Had the vertical pressure alone 
been the object of investigation, it might ba 
determined far mord concisely. 

1. Whatever the fignre of a body may be, 
we may always imagine it to consist of an 
assemblage of an infinite number of inde¬ 
finitely small laminse respectively parallel, 
and the surflue of each lamina as an assem¬ 
blage of many trapezoids, their number 
indeed beii^ infinite likewise, when the 
snrfkce in contact with the fluid is carved. 
Hence, to estimate the result of the pres- 
anrei «f a fluid, whether upon the interior 
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lurfaco of a vessel which contains it* or 
upon the exterior surface ol a body im- 
uiersed in it, we must first estimate tile 
lesult-of the pressure upon the surface of a 
trapezoid Hhosc height is evanescent. 

Conceive, therefore, abed (fig. 5. pi. 88.) 
a trapezoid whose two parallel sides are a b, 
c d, and whose height HtC is infinitely small 
with regard to those sides. To resist the 


both for e d and for a b 
a b+e d 

i 


so that III)^ 
reduces to lIlxEF, which is the 


surface of the rectangle E c d F. We have, 
therefore, PiLiMimAedxGtrtEcdF 
X G g: a F£ ^ X G g. But we have supposed 
that the force P is expressed by abcd^Qg; 

niu. ... fonsequeiitly, the horizontal force L is de- 

pressure upon this surface we must apply by E c rf Fx G g, and the vertical force 

to the reiilre of gravity g of the trapezoid a MbynFEixGg. 

force P perpcnduularly to its plane, the As the triangle may be considered a.s a 
v;»Jue of which .1 expressed by Iheproduct trapezoid, of which one of the parallel sides 
of the surface of the trapezoid into the yanisbes, the same thing, thcrctorc, obtains 


distance G g of its centre of giavity from 
the horizontal suifacc AliCU of the Iluid. 

To determine the cttect of this force P 
both in the vertical anil the hoiizniilal direc¬ 
tion, conceive a vertical plane edFE to pass 
through the liiic rd, and a horizontal plane 
a b EP through the line a b the cuninioii 
inter.scrtiou ol these planes being £F: then, 
having drawn the vertical lines c R, d F, 
nicetiiig the horizontal plane iu P. and F, 
join b K and a F: again, tliruiiglv the direc¬ 
tion P got the force. P, conceive a plane 
KIH perpendicular to c d, and of which 
II g K and HI are the inlurscclions with the 
-.two planes abed and F£ cd: this plane will 
lie perpendicular to the planes abed and 
F£ c d, because c d is their common inter¬ 
section: finally, from the point K, where 
a b and H g meet, draw K1 perpendicular to 
the plane FE c d, this line must necessarily 
be perpendicular to HI. 

The construction cOected, resolve the 
force P (represented by g N) into two others 
which are also iu tlie plane KIH, of which 
the lioiizoiital one is g L, and the vertical 
one g Mi Calling these component forces 
I< and M, we have, by the nature of the 
parallelogram of forces P . L: M : : g N : 
gl : gM;:gN:gL-. LN:: HK: HI; IK, 
the tilangicsg L N, HIK, being evidently 
similar. Multiplying the three latter terms 

a b-\-c d 

by— -X G g, which will not change the 


2 

ratio, wc 

a t-fe d 


shall have P : Li M :: HK X 


2 

a J-pc d 


xGg: Hlx 


a b-\-e d 

i 


XG g; IKX 


X G g. Now it may be observed, 

lit. That HK X —— is the surface of the 

trapezoid abed. Sdly. That since e E and 
dFare parallel, as likewise c dand KF, we 


havecd=F£, therefore IK-p 


« i-f r d 


2 


=IK 


■f whidi, of consequence, is the 

surface of the trapezoid a b EF. 8dly. That, 
becauiethe height ofthe trapezoid abc dis 
evauMent wim itMqtect to the sides a and 
e which jisoqtiu to cdy may be taken 


fur any evanescent tiiaiiglc. 

Conceiving, now, that from the angles 
a, d, r, b. lines aie drawn to fall pcrpendi- 
culaily upon the plane ABCI), these perpen¬ 
diculars will be the edges of a prismatic 
flustrum, of which the horizontal base is 
equal to aFE/y, andllie iiiclined base abed-, 
Ol, as A A and c d are supposed indefinitely 
near, the solidity of the jirismatic frustrum 
Will not dificr sensibly from that of the 
prism winch has the same horizontal base, 
and whose height is Gg; hut this latter is 
equal to « FE h x G g, which is precisely the 
expression above found for the vertical 
foice M. Hence it appears, that this lorce 
is aqiial to the weight of a prismatic frus¬ 
trum of the fluid whose inclined base is 
abed, and hoiizontal base the projection 
of abed upon the horizontal surface 
A BCD. 

II. Let us next consider any solid what¬ 
ever cut into an indefinite number of hori¬ 
zontal lamuiie, such as ABDE a^de (fig. 6. 
pi. 88.}, and that perpendicularly to the 
centre of gravity of tne surface of each 
trapezoid into which the contour of the la- 
miiiK IS divided, foices are applied, each 
represented by the product ofthe lurlace of 
the corresponding trapezoid into the dis¬ 
tance of its centre of gravity from the hori¬ 
zontal surface A'D'. These forces are the 
pressures of a heavy fluid, sustained by the 
interior sniface of the lamins ABDE abde 
of a vessel which contains it; they arc also 
the pressures of such a fluid which would 
be sustained by the exterior surface of a 
solid whose contour is the saAie, and which 
is immersed to the same depth. But it it 
inaiiilest that if each of those forces P, 
P' 1’", &c. were decomposed into two others, 
the one vertical, the other horizontal, each 
vertical force would be represented by the 
Weight of a prismatic frustrum of the fluid 
whose inclined base is one of the trapezoids 
in the contour of the lamioa, and its hori¬ 
zontal base tlie projection of that trapezoid 
upon the upper surface of tiie fluid. There¬ 
fore the idm of these vertical forces, or the 
■ingle vertical resuiting force, will be repre¬ 
sented by the sum of the weights of tdl those 
prismatic frustrumi: and the same property 
may obviously be extended to every otiier 
horizontal lamina, we muj conelude, 

1. That, if a veu^, of any figure, be 
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f«H of fluid, aud have over every part of 
U»e iides and bollom a perpendicufeir co¬ 
lumn of the fluid reaching to the surtace, 
the whole vertical pressure of the fluid upon 
the bottom and sides of that vessel will be 
eoual to the weight of the whole fluid. 

II. That, if aboily, as AEDBM (fig. 7. 
pi. 88.) of which AIBF is the greatest hori¬ 
zontal section, is immersed in a fluid to any 
depth whatever, and if we drop the con¬ 
sideration of the pressure sustained by the 
upper part AMB, the vertical effort of the 
fluid to raise the body is equal to the weight 
of the volume of fluid which is comprised 
between the surface A' B', the surtace 
AIBFE, and the convex surface formed by 
perpendiculars let fall from ail the points of 
the penincter AIBF upon the plane A' f)'j 
that is equal to the sum of the w'lTights of 
fluid in the prism aib/ AIBF, and the space 
AIBFCE. 

III. If we would now estimate thcpicssure 
sustained by the supeiior surface AMBFl of 
the body, we shall see, by the same kind of 
reasoning, that the result in the vertical di- 
lection tending to force the body down¬ 
wards, is an enoit equal to the'weight of 
the volume comprised between the hori¬ 
zontal ]>rojcction a i hj\ and the upjicr sur¬ 
face AMBFl of the body. If, then, fioni 
the first of these efforts we deduct the se¬ 
cond, it will appear that tlie body is pushed 
vertically upwards, with an eifoit equal to 
the weight of a volume of the fluid equal to 
that of the body immersed. We conclude 
therefore that, if a body is immersed in any 
fluid whatever, it will lose (relatively) as 
much of its weight as is equal to the weight 
of the quantity of fluid'it displaces. 

IF. With regard to the resultant of all 
the vertical forces whose magnitude we have 
just determined, it is easy to see that it must 
pass through the centre of gravity of the 
volume of fluid displaced. F^r, if we con¬ 
ceive this volume decomposed into an infi¬ 
nite number of evanescent vertical filaments, 
the effort made by the fluid to push each 
filament vertically will be enressed by the 
weight of a quantity of fluicT equal to that 
filament. Therefore, to obtain the distance 
of the resultant from any vertical plane 
whatever, we must multiply the mass of 
each filament (considered as of the same 
nature with the fluid) by its distance from 
this plane, and divide the sum of the pro¬ 
ducts by the sum of the filaments; which is 
precis^ the rule that must be followed to 
find the centre of gravity of the volume 
displaced. Therefore, uwversidtr, a body 
immersed either wholly or in part m a heavy 
fluid, and at rest, receives uom the fluid 
pressures which are together equivident to 
a vertical force directed upwwrds through 
the centre of gravity of the flhid displaced 
by the body, and equal to weight of a 
quantity of the fluid so dii|^ea by the 
immer^ part of the body. 

. Indeed we may readily awign a reaioD> d 


priori, of this f for, supposing a force aci» 
ing on a body without heavuiosH retains it 
in cquilibrio when immers^ cither wholly 
or partly in a heavy fluid { if we substitute 
for tiic immersed part of the body, that is, 
for the fluid it displaces, an equal and simi¬ 
lar portion of the same fluid become solid 
(as ice, and the density uiirhan^ed), the 
equilibrium will still obviously subsist; con¬ 
sequently, the prc.->sure of the fluid upon 
the iminersod body will be altogether equal 
and directly opposed to the ncight of this 
solid; and must, therefore, pass through 
its centra of gravity in order to sustain it iu 
equilibrium. 

It now remains for us to consider how 
the horizontal forces are disposed of.—If wo 
take any one of the horizontal laniiuse into 
which either the fluid, or the solid immersed 
111 the fluid, may be imagined to be divided, 
and through the sides ab, be, cd, &c. (fig. 

6 . pi. 88.) of the inferior section conceive 
vertical planes to pass, and to be terminated 
by the superior section; these planes will 
form tlic contour of a prism whose height 
is that of the lamina, and each fice of the 

( irisin will have (I) Uic lucasuie of its sui- 
iice proportional to the value of the bon- . 
zontal forte to which it is perpendicular. 
But, as all these faces aie of the same alti¬ 
tude, their surfaces arc proportional to 
their bases ab, bt, &c. and consequently 
the horizontal force.s are respectively in the 
ratio ol the sides ab, be, &c. And as the 
altitudes of these fares are evanescent, we 
may regard all these forces as applied in Uie 
same horizontal plane abedef, and to be 
each respective! V propoitionai to the length 
of the side, on the middle of which it acts 
perpendicularly. Now it has been shewn, 
that if any number of forces represented in 
magnitude and direction by the sides of a 
polygon taken in order, act simultaneously 
upon the same point, they will be mutually 
destroyed, and the point continue at rest: 
also, that whgn any number of forces are in 
equilibrio when applied to different points 
ol a body, they are the same as would be in 
equilibrio about a single point; and, siuce 
the directions of the several forces P, P', P", 
&c. ill the present case would, if produced, 
form a polygon similar to abedef, the 
couseqneiices just referred to will apply to 
them likewise: and, in like manner, to the 
pressures upon any ether horizontal lamina-. 
Consequently, the efforts which result iu 
the honzontai direction, from the pressure 
of a heavy fluid upou the surface of any 
body immersed in it, are mutually de¬ 
stroyed. 

SekoHum, From the preceding doctrine 
of the pressure of fluids, an important prac¬ 
tical maxim may be deduced. We have 
seen that in any vessel containing a heavy 
fluid, the parts that are deepest below the 
surface Sbstain a nroportionally grea{,er 
pressure. If, therefore, we have to con¬ 
struct an assemblage of vertical pipes or 
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\'ni\>e8, io elevate water or any other fluid, 
■we n\ay run into asimcrfluous expense, by 
giving the same thickness to the material in 
every part. For, if tfie .substance be uni¬ 
formly thick, .‘'nil Ihe lower parts sue sufli- 
ciently sliong, the upper parts are, of con- 
sequei.ee, iiuuh lliicker thanneccssar}. The 
methoii suggested by theory is, •while we 
give to the whole asserabhige the same inte¬ 
rior dianicler, to give a safe and suflicicut 
thickness to the material at the lowest part, 
and let il gradually dtminisJi to the top, in 
the suire ratio nearly as the diiiiiiuition in 
the depth of llic Ihiid, The same maxim 
may also find an application in the eoiislruc- 
tioii ot sluice-gates, dams, hanks, &e. 4nd 
in all such cases it is advisable to deler- 
fiiinc, first, the adequate .strength to resist 
the pressure at the greatest depth; as, by 
this means, safety may always bt. ensured 
Without any waste of materials. 

A few more general observations will con¬ 
clude this article. 

There exist two states of eqiiiltbriuin per¬ 
fectly distinct. In <Mie, il the emulibnum 
be ever so little deranged, the bodies winch 
compose the system only oscillate about 
their primitive position; and then the equi¬ 
librium is $lable. This stability is absolute, 
if it obtains whatever be the oscillations of 
the system; it is relative, if it obtain only 
with respect to oscillations of a certain kind. 
In the other state of equilibrium, bodies dc- 
■viate more and more from their primitive 
position when once they have re.hoved from 
it. We may derive a correct idea of these 
two states, by conleinjilatiiig an ellipse plac¬ 
ed vertically on a iiori?,ontul plane. When 
the ellipse is cquilihiatcd upon its minor 
axis, it is obvious, that if it be drawn a lit¬ 
tle from that Situation, il will tend to return 
to it, making oscillations which friction and 
the resistance of the air will soon annihilate: 
but if the ellipse be in equilibrium upon its 
major axis, when once drawn from that si- 
luation, it will tend to deviate still fartiier, 
and terminate by adjusting itself upon its 
minor axis. The stability of equilibrium 
depends, therefore, on the nature of the 
minute osctlialions which the system, any 
way disturbed, will make about that state. 
Frequently, this kind of inquiry presents 
many difficulties; but in several cases, and 
eroecially in that of Heating bodies, to judge 
of the stability of the equilibrium, it will 
suffice to know, whether the force which 
soHciy the system a little deranged from 
that state, tends to bring it back thither 
•gain. We shall attain this with regard to 
bodies lloathig on water, by the following 
role. 

If, thfough the centre of gravity of the 
plane, of floatation (or sectiunlevel with the 
water), of a floating bo^, wc imagine a 
horizontid axis drawn so that the sum of the 

t iFodnets of each element of the section, in- 
> the square af distance from axis, 


shall be less than relatively to any other hit 
rizontal axis drawn through the same cen 
tre; the equilibrium is stable in every direc 
tion when that sum exceeds the product oi 
the volume of fluid displaced into the height 
of the centre of gravity of the body, above 
the centre of gravity of that volume. This 
rule IS especially useful in the construction 
of vessels, to which it is proper to give a 
stability sufficient to furnish resistance to 
the efforts of tempestuous winds and swells. 
In a ves.sc1, the axis drawn from the poop 
to the prow, is tlial with respect to which 
the sum in question is a minimum; it is 
therefore easy to know, and even to measure 
the stability, by the preceding iiile. 

Two fluids contained in a vessel, dispose 
themselves in such manner that the heaviest 
occupies the bottom of the vessel, and that 
tlie surface which separates them is hori¬ 
zontal. 

If two fluids communicate bv means of a 
curved tube, the suiface which separates 
them in the «tale of equilibrium is horizon¬ 
tal, and their heights above that surface are 
reciprocally as their respective densities. 
Supposing, therefore, the density of th« 
whole atmosphere to be the same as it is 
near the earth at the temperature of freez¬ 
ing water, the height of such atmosphere 
would he about S| miles: but since the den¬ 
sities of the atmospheric strata dimmish as 
they are elevated iarllicr above the earth’s 
surface, tlii" height of the real atmosphere is 
considerably greater. 

To sketch the general laws of the equili¬ 
brium of a fluid mass soliciteu by any iorccs 
whatever, we shall observe that each point 
of the interior of that mass experiences a 
pressure which, in Die atmosphere, would 
be measured by the barometer, and which 
may be ascertained in a similar manner for 
any other fluid. Considering each molecule 
as ail indefinitely small rertungular paral¬ 
lelepiped, the pressure of the surrounding 
fiuia will be perpendicular to the faces of 
that parallelopipcd which tends to move it¬ 
self perpendicularly to each face, iu virtue 
of the difference of the pressures which the 
fluid exerts upon the two opposite fares. 
From these differences of pressures result 
three forces respectively perpendicular, 
which must be combined with the other 
forces that solicit the fluid molerule. Thus, 
that molecule will come htbe in equilibrium 
in virtue of all the forces; the principle of 
virtual velociUea will give the general equa¬ 
tions of its equilibrium, whatever be its 
position in the entire mass. The conditions 
of integrability of these differential equa¬ 
tions wiu midto luiown the religions which 
ought to subsist between the forces bj 
which the fluid is actuated, to reader the 
equiUbrinm possible; thhir integration wiS 
give the pressure that each fluid molecule 
expericuces; and, if iffih fluid^ be compressi¬ 
ble, that prpsfvre ifiB dateroune its elastid' 
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fy aad Us donsity. S^ce farlher, the articles 
C»pii.i.)niv \Tr<»ACTioN» FloatinoBowes, 

SpECint (iRvVIlY. &c. ,. , 

HYDBOSULPHL' KETs., r,lnch Mr. Che- 
nevix calls Sutphurctted ffvdroffurets, are 
couibiuatioas of sulphuretted hydrogeiiwith 
earths, alkalies, and metals. The earthy 
and alkaline hydrocarbonats may be formed 
by dissohing or mixing the bases respec¬ 
tively with water, and causing tlie sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen gas to passthrough them 
till they refuse to absorb any more. It is 

n cr to cause the gas to pass through a 
1 vessel of water before it reaches the 
base with which it is to combine, in order 
to separate an> impurities with which it 
might be mixed. These bodies, as well as 
* the hydrogurellcd siilphurets, have;,tbe pro¬ 
perty of precipitating all metallic bodies 
from any solution in whirh they may be 
contained, and arc therefore vciy valuable 
tests of the presence of metals: they arc all 
soluble in water, and the solution is colour¬ 
less ; but on exposure to Die air, it becomes 
greenish, or ycltuwish, and deposits sulphur 
on the sides of the vessel; a huigcr e \pu- 
sure, however, renders it again colourless, 
but being decolnposed, it then contains only 
the sulphat of the base of the original coiii- 
poiind. 

The incLallic Iiydrosiilphurcts arc formed 
by combining the ox ids of the metals with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Among these bodie.i. the hjdiosuiplinret 
(or tlie hydrogurelleil sulpiuiiel) of potash 
or of aiuinonia, is that which is geneiaiiy 
made choice ol for luetallic pretipilaiions, 
which may be distinguished from each other 
by their colour. The following tab!e,giveii 
by Dr. Thomson, will shew I he iidour of 
these precipitates resputiively. 


Metals 

Oold, 

lather. 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

iron, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Nickel, 

Zinc, 

Bismuth, 


Antimony, Orange, 
Tellariun, Black, 


Arsenic, Yellow, 

Cohatt, Black, 

Manganese, White, 

TTmutMi}, Bmwd, 
- 


Precipitate by 

Hydrosiiiplm- llyilrogmettod Sul- 
ret of Pot.ibli. phuiilui l‘oUsh. 
Yellow, Yellow, 

Black, Black, 

Brown-black, Brown, becoming 
black. 

Brown, 

Black, becoming 
yellow, 

Black, 

White, becoming 
black, , 
Black, 

White, 

Black. 

Ocange-jellow, 
Deep brown, or 
black. 


Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

Black, 

White, 

Black, 


.bite, 

-, Bconwsh-yeQow, 

Olass-gnats Blois^greea, 

are«B. 

CnYMiirJiT in. Id4. 


These precipitates have pot been much 
cxainiiied by chymistsf an Investigation of 
them w’ould prooably lead to many valuable 
results. See Soephchet. 

The principal hydrosulpburets, earthy, 
alkaline, and metallic, we snail notice alpha¬ 
betically. 

Jlt/dromlphurel of Ammonia is easily pro¬ 
cured by passing a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen through liquid ammonia { and 
very readily assumes a greenish yellow 
colour, it may also be obtained by distill¬ 
ing equal parts of lime, sal ammoniac, and 
sulphur; the yellow liquid, being allowed 
some time to fume, deposits its e.xccss of sul¬ 
phur, and becomes at length veiy nearly 
pure. 

ffydrosulphuret of is formed by 

dropping hydrosulphuret of potash or am¬ 
monia into an acid solution of antimony; 
the beautiful orange-coloured precipitate 
which falls is hydrosulphuret of antimony. 
This compound has long been known, 
though its coiuiiosition has been but lately 
discovered, under the title of Kermes mine¬ 
ral; in this form, however, it is probably 
not in a stale of absolute purity, having, it 
appears, a small excess of sulphur. 

JTydromlphurel of Barytes may be obtain¬ 
ed ill the form of crystals, by evaporating a 
mixture of sulphat of barytes and charcoal, 
after the niuxture has been heated rod-hot in 
a crucible, dissolved in boiling water, and 
filtered. Tliesc crystals, when separated 
and dried, aie inlhefurni of scales, white, 
and of a silky liistie. Their solution in wa¬ 
ter is very readily decomposed by exposure 
to tile air. 

Hydrosulphuret of Iron is soluble in wa¬ 
ter, but a black powder soon precipitates, 
wliicli ishydroguictted siilphurct of iron. 

Ilydrcbidphuret of Manftancse may be 
formed lij mixing hydrosulphuret of potash 
with a salt of manganese; or by treating 
the black oxyd of that metal with sulphu¬ 
retted liydiogcn water, and evaporating. 

Hydrosulphuret of Potash is formed not 
only by saturating that alkali with sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen, but by evaporating tbe 
solution of siilphuret of potash. It is tran¬ 
sparent and coionrless, and its crystals are 
very muck like those of sulphat of soda, 
(Glauber's salts). Its taste is alkaline, and 
extremely bitter; it deliijuesces into a sy¬ 
rupy liquid, tinging green the bodies which 
it touches. It has no smell while in the 
state of crystals, but in that of deliquescence, 
its smell is fetid. When thrown into sulphat 
of alumine, crystals of alum are souu depo¬ 
sited. It dissolves in water and alcohol, and 
thereby considerably diminisbcs the tempe¬ 
rature of tbe U^oid. 

Hydrondfihuret qf Soda is prepared in tbi 
same manneu' as the, preceding. It is better 
known tbfm any of toe others. Its aqueotu 
solution was first examined with sucfie||) by 
Bertbotteti bat it was first obtmfiA ta a 
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rrt«talliRed form by V^auqurlin. Tlie crys- 
tatu are traiMparent and coJourlcss, having 
the figure of four-nided nrisras tcrminal^d 
by quadrangular pyrainius, and sometime* 
of octahedrons. The taste of this hydrosul- 
pburet is extremely bitter: it is very soluble 
in water and alcohol, producing cold; it 
AeYiqnesces on exposure to the air, and is 
decomposed by acids. 

ntfdromlphurel of Zinc may be formed by 
Ireaiing liic while oxyd of that metal with 
hydroKiiljihiirct of ammonia; or by the pre¬ 
cipitation of zinc from its solution in an 
sicid, by means of the bydrusulphuret of 
potash or ammonia. 

The other hydrosulphurcts either ha%e 
nut been much examined, or hass: been 
found to differ very little from the conimun 
properties of the preceding. 

In the composition of the articles which 
relate to hydrogen and its coniliiiiations, re¬ 
course lias been had to the writings of Thom¬ 
son, Davy, Lavoisier, Fotircroy, Kirwan, 
Accum, Parkes, the Journals of Nicholson 
and Tllloch, &C. 

HYDROSULPHUBRTUM Sunn Rvn- 
nuM. Kermes mineralis. This sulphiiret 
of antimony was formerly in high estimation 
as an expectorant, sudorific, and antispas- 
modie, in difficult respiralt ion, rheumatism, 
diseases of the skin and glands. 

HYDROTHO'RAX, {hpdrolhorar, an\ 
m. •j\i9woa^, from water, and the 
chest.) Hydrops thoracis. Hydrops pectoris. 
A genus of disease in the class cachexia', 
end order inliiinesccntia; of Cullen, known 
by dyspnoea, paleness of face, cedcmatoiis 
cwcllinjcuf the legs, scarcity of urine, impa¬ 
tience m an horizontal situation, a sense of 
weight and tightness across the chest, sud¬ 
den startings from sleep, and palpitations of 
the heart. 

HYDRO'TIC, a purger of water or 
phlegm. 

HYDRU'NTUM, in ancient geography, a 
noble and commodious port of Calabria, 
from whiclt there was a snorter passage to 
Apollonia (Pliny). Famous for its antiqui¬ 
ty, and for the fidelity and bravei^ or its 
inhabitants. N ow Otranto, a city of Naples. 

HYDROS, in astronomy, the male hydra, 
a small southern constellation, eontaining 10 
stars, viz. 0. 0. 1.1. 4. 4. 

HYE'MANTES, in the primitive church, 
offenders who had been guilty of such enor¬ 
mities, that they were not mlowed to enter 
the porch of the churches with the other 
penitents, but wereoliliged to stand without, 
exposed to all the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther. 

HY'ENA. SeeHviBxa. 

HYGBrA,vyH»,fro»nt<yiiif, sound.) Sound 
health of bony and mind. 

HYGEIA, ^goddess of health, daughter 
of Asculapiui, ndd in grrat veneration 
amang the ancient*. According to some 
ctjtlhoTs, Hygein »the lame m lltoerva. 
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ifYCIE'NR (flygiene, es, f. yyire/vs, front 
t/yiBiviu, to be well). Modern physicianshaie 
applied this term to that division of tberapia 
whirii treats oi the diet of the sick and the 
non-naturals. 

lIYGRO'LOO'i (ITygrologlaftSf f. vy^oheyio, 
from !^yp, a humour or fluid, and Xsyo;, a 
discourse). The doctrine of the fluids. 

HVGRO'Mit (Hygroma, atis, n. 
from v/jo., a liquid). .4n encysted tumour, 
whose contents are either serum or a fluid 
like lymph. U sometimes happens that 
these luinoiTs arc filled With hydatid.*. Hy- 
gromatous tumours lequirc the removal of 
the eysi, of the destruction of its secreting 
surface. 

IIVGROMF.TEH (from I'yjof, a liquid, 
and fjid-ju), an instrument used to measure 
the degrees of dryness or moisture of the 
iitninsphere, in like manner as the baro¬ 
meter and thermometer measure Itie dif¬ 
ferent degrees of its heaviness and its 
warmth. 

There are various kinds of hygrometers; 
for whatever body cither swells or shrinks, 
by dryness or moisture, is capable of bciug 
toriuod into an hygrometer. Such me 
woods of most kinds, particularly ash, deal, 
poplai, Sic. Such als'o is Catgut, the beard 
of a wild oat, &c. 

All bodies that are susceptible of imbibing 
water, have a greater or less disposition to 
unite themselves with that fluid, by the 
effect of an altraclion similar to chyiiiical 
affinity. If we plunge into water several of 
these bodies, surh as wood,|a sponge, pa¬ 
per, &c. they will appropriate to them¬ 
selves a quantity of that liquid, whidh will 
vary with the bodies respectively; and, as 
in proportion as they tciuf towards the point 
of saturation, their affinity for the water 
continues to diminish, when those which 
have most powerfully attracted the water, 
have arrived at the point, where their al- 
tntetive force is found solely equal to tliat 
of the body, which acted most feebly upon 
the same liquid, there will be established a 
species of equilibrium between all those 
bodies, in such manner, that at this term 
tile imbibing will be stopped. If there be 
brought into contact two wetted or soaked 
bodies, whose affinities for water are not in 
equilibrio, that whoso affinity is the weakest, 
will yield of its fluid to the other, until the 
equilibrium is established; and it is in this 

S osition of a body to moisten another 
y that touches it, that what is called 
humidity properW consists. Of all bodies, 
the air is that of which we are most inte¬ 
rested to know the different degrees of hu¬ 
midity, and it is also towards uie means of 
procuring this knowledge, thatphiidsophers 
have principally directed their researches; 
hence the various kindf of instruments that 
have been contrived to neasare thehumi- 
dity of the air. A muUititde of bodiea aro 
koQiro p whidt thp humidity, in propdf* 



Uott aii it augments or diininishcs, occasions 
discrs degrees of dilatation or of coiitra'c- 
according as the body is tnclined to 
one or other of these effects, by reason of 
its organization, of its texture, or of the 
disposition of the fibres of which it is tiic 
asM'inhlage. For example, water, by in,- 
ti.idiu’iug itself within cords, makes the 
iihies twist and becoine situated obli»|nely, 
pi educes between those fibies such a sepa- 
rario-i. as causes the cord to thicken or 
sivcl., rmJ, by a iieiessarv consequence, to 
s'loilen. The twisted threads, of which 
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making this water boil neariy thirty mmul«t|’ 
the hairs are then passed through two vessela 
of puic water, while they are boiling; af¬ 
terwards they are drawn from tlieir w rapper, 
and separated; Uien they arc suspended to 
dry in the air; after which there only re. 
mains to make choice of Uiose w hich are the 
cleanest, softest, most brilliant, and most 
transparent. It is known that humidity 
lengthens the hair, and that the process of 
drying shortens it. To render boUi these 
effects iiion* }icrccptihle, Saussure attached 
one of the two ends of the hair to a fixed 
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cioiiis are t ihricaled, may be considered as point, and the other to the circumference of 
small cor !s. which exiienciice. in like m.aii- a inoveahle evlind,>r ih<,i .. . ..e 
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smail coris. which experience, in like m.an- 
iiei. a e(„.;ract.(iii by the action of iiumi- 
du' ; whence it happens th it cloths, espe- 
.ci.i!!> wueii wetted tor the first iiiiic, con¬ 
tract in I'1C two di^'*ci|oll^ ot therr'intcr- 
se,-i.ig threads; paper, on the eontrary, 
wl'n.i is tnly .11, issenihJage of fil.nucnt 8 
scry thin, very short, .i,id lisposcit iriej,ii- 
J.'rly III ,|j| liiieeii,,.).,^ lengthons in all the 
OM’viisioi ■, of its ,suif,iee. '.i proportion as 
the water, y I'tsmualnig ■iseii helweeii llie 
iii'.'ivatj of if'Ose same "lianie.ils, acts by 
placinj. them furlliec as'iniier, procceiliug 
from the midiUe towards (he edges. i)if- 
lerent bodies have heea employed succcs- 
.si’ely III the coiistriirtion of hygrometers, 
c.iosen from among those in which liumi- 
dilv )>rodjces the most sensible motions 


a moveable cylinder, that carries at oiie of 
its extremities a light index or h.nid. The 
hair IS hound by a counter-weight of about 
three gr,nus, suspended by a ileln ate silk, 
which IS rolled in a contrary way aboiiUhe 
same cylinder. In proportion as ihe lunr 
iciigthcus or shortens, it causes the cylinder 
lo turn III one or the other direction, ’and by 
.1 necessary consequence, the little index 
' i.iis likewise, the molious of which aro 
measured on the riieuiiifereiiee ot a gra- 
ilu ited circle, about which the index per- 
foiins its revolution, as in eoninum clocks. 
Ill this manner a very small variation in the 
length of the hair hecoiiies perceptible, by 
the much more considerable motion that it 
occasions in the extremity of the index s 
and it will be easily conceived, that equal 
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U.'hiimd ivn/fY' 'neasure degrees of expansion, or of coiitractioil in 

o ' w I t indJr ‘‘T Ihe hair, answers to equal arcs described by 

SUCH-is" 1 *l'e extremity of Uie index. To give to the 

absoihiu"- i by •*uch a basisas may establish a relation 

8m bSes It r hygrometers that are col 

Jill, besides that these methods were ui slructcd upon the same principles, .Saiissuio 


thcinse.ves very impcifect, the bodies em¬ 
ployed were subject to alteratioiis which 
would make (hem lose their hygrometric 
quatiU more or less promptly; tliey had, 
therefore, the double inconvenience of boiog 
inaccurate, and not being of long service, 
lo deduce from hygrometry real advant- 
he put in a state of rivalry 
with the thermometer, by presenting a series 
ot exact observations, such as may be com¬ 
parable in the different hygrometers. The 
celebrated Saussure, to whom wo are in 
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assumes two lixeiHerms, one of which is the 
oxticme of humidity, and the other that of 
dryness: he deternniics the first by placing 
the hygrometer under a glass receiver, the 
whole interior surface of which he had com¬ 
pletely moistened with water; the air being 
saturated by this water, arts by its hiimiditv 
upon the hair lo lengthen it. ‘n e nioi stened 
anew the interioi of-the receiver, as often 
as it was necessary; and he knew that the 
term of extreme humidity was attained, 
when, by a longer continuance under the 


-m- wucii, iiy a longer continuance under I Im 

® bySro- receiver, the hair ceased to extend itself 

1 ^ ? fttamed the accomplishment of To obtain the contrary limit of extreme 

"““c phUoUher made isHf 
principal a hot and welUried receiver, under wbiJi 
‘be hygrometer, with a mcce 

STT “"c* ? P'^epara. of iron plate, likewW heSJd and covered 

J «f which H to divest it of willi a fted alkali. This salt bv exercis- 

thrf f '‘^absorbentfaculty upon the reiiuiiiiing 

action of hniniditir w* from the humidity in the surrounding air, causes the 
made at the aame Jinn iin** P^psration is hair to contract itself, until it has attained 
bet of hairrCS^T»T“*f Ij™** of its contraction. The 

which need note^wit instrument is divided into a 

ai degrees. The zero indicates Ihp 

for a case. The hairs ih^ «erv«ng them limit of extreme dryness, and the number 
iranwrSTin > ten? hundred that of extreme humidity, 

water wlitek 'phial full of The effects of moisture and of dryuess upon 

Sett Dart Sit. bre modified by those of hSat, 

vf , ^rtofitiw^ieht pfiulphMcof sodg, which act upon it, sojnctjmc* iq ttpsame 
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sense, and sometimes in a contrary onej so 
that, if it be supposed, for example, that 
the hair is heated about the hygrometer, on 
one part, this air, whose dissomng faculty 
with regard to the water will be augmented, 
win take away from the hair a portion of 
the water which it had imbibed, thus tend¬ 
ing to shorten the hain while, on the other 
part, the heat, by penetrating it, will tend, 
thoaph much more feebly, to lengthen it; 
and nence the total effect will be found to 
consist of two partial and contrary effects, 
the one hygrometric, the other pyroineti tc. 
In observations which require a certain pre¬ 
cision, it IS therefore necessary to consult 
the thermometer at the same liinc with the 
hygrometer; and on this acconiil, the iii- 
Tcntor has constructed, from observation, a 
table of correction, which will put it in the 
power of philosophers always to ascertain 
the degree of humidity of the air, from the 
effect produced by the heat. 

De Liic, who devoted his attention to the. 
same object, has followed s different me¬ 
thod. This philosopher employed for the 
construction of his hygrometers, a very thin 
slip of whale-bone, which performs the same 
office as the hair in the liygiometer ot 
Saussurc. He kept this whale-bone bent by 
means of a spring, the action of which he 
preterred to that of a weight: he deter¬ 
mined the degree of extreme humidity, by 
immersing the slip of whale-bone entirely 
under water; and to fix tbe opposite limii, 
which is that of extreme drynpss, be made 
use of calcined lime, which he enclosed 
with the hygrometer under a glass bell. 
Tbe choice of hme is founded on this, that 
the calcination having produced a higher 
degree of dryness, if it be afterwards left to 
cool, so far that it may be placed without 
inconvenience under the glass bell destined 
for the experiment, it will be still found, as 
to sense, in the same state of dryness, since 
It is very slow in acquiring humidity; and 
thus all its absorbent faculty will be em¬ 
ployed to dry up, by little and little, the air 
contained under the receiver, and to make 
the hygrometer itself pass to a state which 
approaciics the nearest possible to extreme 
dryness. 

Another hygrometer was suggested by 
the following circumstance! While 3M. 
Xowitz was at Dmitriewsk, in Astracan, he 
found on the banks of the Wolga, a thin 
filuish kind of slate, which attracted mois¬ 
ture remarkably soon, but again suffered it 
as soon to escape. A plate of ^is slate 
weighed, when brought to a red heat, 175 
grains, and, when saturated with water, 
M7 : it had therefore imbibed, between 
complete drjmem and the point of complete 
moisture, Tt grains of water. Lowitz sus¬ 
pended a round thin plate of this slate at 
the end of a very delicnte balance, fastened 
within a wooden frame, and suspended at 
dm other arm a chain of silver wire, the 
Md of which was made last to a ididtng nut 


that moved up and down in a small groovi 
on I h« edge of one side of the frame. Hi 
determined, by trial, the position of the nn 
when the balance was in cquilibrio, and whet 
it had ten degrees of over-weight, and di 
yided tlie space between these two point 
into ten equal parts, adding such a numbo 
more of these parts as might be iu‘ce>>sar; 
When the stone was suspend! d from the om 
arm of the balance, and at the other a weigh 
equal to 175 grains, or the weight of Ini 
stone when perfectly dry, the iiui in tin 
groove showed the exrcss of weight in gi aim 
when it and the chain were so adjusted that 
the balance stood in cquilibrio. A particu¬ 
lar apparatus on tbe same principles as a 
vernier, applied to the nut, shosved the ex¬ 
cess of weight to ten parts of a grain. Lowitr. 
remarked that this hygrometer in continued 
wet weathi r gas'e a moisture of moio than 
55 grams, and in a rontinn.d heat of ll.t 
degrees of Fahrenheit only 14 dcgiec of 
moisture. 

The hygrometer thus insenled by howitz 
was, howeier, attended with Ihi'i fault, that 
It never threw oti the moislu'-e in Hie sanii! 
degiee as the almospiieie heraiiie drier It 
w'as aUo sometimes verv deceiltid, and aii- 
iiouiiced uioislurc when it ought to have 11 .- 
dicatid llidl dr mess had again begun to 
take place m iVe atmosphere. To as out 
these iiiroiiveniciice., liociiheiuii.. pro¬ 
poses Hie following Pietiiod: 

1 . Take a square bar of steel ahoiU two 
lines in thickness, and Iroiii ten to ivieive 
inches in length, and iuiin it mio a kind of 
balance, one arm of winch;euds in a screw. 
On this sciew let there be screwed a leaden 
bullet of a proper weight, instead oi the 
common weights that are suspended. 3. 
Take a glass plate about ten inches long, 
and seven inches in breadth, destroy its 
polish on both sides, free it from all mois¬ 
ture by rubbing it over with warm ashes, 
suspend it at the other end of the bounce, 
and bring the balance into equiiibriuiii by 
screwing up or down the leaden bullet. 
Mark now the place to which the leaden 
bullet is brought by the screw, as accurately 
as possible, tor the point of the greatest 
dryness. 4. Then take away the glass plate 
from the balance, dip itcompietely in water, 
give it a shake that the drops may run off 
from it, and wipe them carefully from the 
edge. 5. Apply tbe glass plate thus moist¬ 
ened again to the balance, and bring the 
latter into equilibrium by screwing the 
leaden bullet. Mark tlien the place at which 
the bullet stands as the highest degree of 
moisture. 6 . This apparatus is to be sus¬ 
pended in a small box of Well dried wood, 
sufficiently large to suffer the glass-plate to 
move up and down. An opening most be 
made in the lid, exactly of such a size as to 
allow tbe tongue of the balance to move 
freely. Paralfel to tiie tongue apply a gra¬ 
duated circle, divided into a number of 
degrees at pleasure from the highest point 
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of dryness to the highest degree of mois- 
ture. The box must be pierced with small 
holes on all the four sides, to give a free 
passage to the air i and to prevent moisture 
front penetrating into the wood by rain, 
when It may be requisite to expose it at a 
window, it must either be lackered or paint- 
ed. To save it at all times from rain, it 
may be covered, howeier, with a sort of 
roof fitted to it in the most convenient man¬ 
ner. But all these external appendages may 
be improved or altered as may be found 
necessary. 

In Mr. Kater’s Hygrometer, the hygro¬ 
scopic substance is the heard of the grass 
known in the Canaresc language, by the 
name of Oobecna lioolooy being the ,1ndro- 
pogon conlortuiH of Linnseus. It is found 
throngliout the Mysooi country’in the 
month ol .lannarv; which is the proper time 
to gather it, that it may be dried tor use. 
The t'ramc of'the iii'-lrumcnt is rectangular, 
and IS constituted ol small square bats of 
brass or silver; pcrpendiculai ly to this frame 
and at one end ot it a square plate is sol¬ 
dered, having a projecting edge to secure 
from injury the index tiial is Hi turn upon 
it. on the face of the plate a circle is en¬ 
graved, whose tircumtciciice i-. divided into 
one hundred equal parts. 'Phe index, which 
is made of fine wiie, and balanced as nicelv 
as possible, is attached to one evlrenuly of 
an axis of silver wire, which li.is liberty not 
only to turn, l»ut to slide freely m tlie di¬ 
rection of its longih through double conical 
holes in two ol the cross bars of the ir.inie. 
This .axis is extended to about half the leaglli 
of the frame? and has a screw of loin teen 
or fifteenthiends upon it, formed by twist¬ 
ing tightly round it a smaller silver wne 
from left to right: the index is fixed at right 
angles to the commencement of this screw; 
and a loop and drop made ut fine gohl wiic 
is so formed, that when suspended from the 
axis, it may slide along the screw with per¬ 
fect freedom, and by the number of threads 
it runs over, indicate the number of com¬ 
plete revolutions of the index. The end of 
the axis farthest from the index is conical 
(enlarging outwards), and has a notch in it 
to receive one end of the beard of the Oo- 
beena HooUtP^ which may be confined there 
by the pressure of a sliding ring. The other 
end of the beard is faster^ by means of a 
•imilar slit and rin^ at the further extremity 
of the frame; this part of the apparatus 
being susceptible of adjostmeat by a screw. 

By this c^trivaacethe gradual expansion 
or contraction of the hygrometric substance 
will conunnnicste a rotatory motion to the 
Index, in sneh manner that while the gra¬ 
duated circle shows the divisions under a 
hundred, the looji and drop will indicate 
with equal precision the number of com¬ 
plete revolutions of hundreds on the scale. 
Thus, at the same time that the grass is 
superior to any other substance hitherto dis¬ 
covered for hygrometric purposes, the in- 
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strument makes eleven or twelve revoltk 
lions I whereas Saussure's makes little more 
than one revolution. 

Mr, Kater recommends that all observa¬ 
tions made with this hygrometer be reduced 
to what they would have been had the scale 
consisted of one thousand parts, or ten re¬ 
volutions of the index: a circUmstame 
which cannot always be insured by the con¬ 
struction of the iiistriiincnt, and the deler- 
niinatioii of the cxtrcines of dryness and 
moisture, 'fhe whole apparalus may he 
made and fixed in a poitiible case of three 
inches long. It is almost urinecessirv to >6- 
mnrk, that Mr.Katei’s appinitui'. whie/i is 
remarkably simple, will serve .nil as well 
for many other hygrometrie sulivtaiiees, ,w 
for the Oobeena Tlooho. 

HVCfROSCOFE. "ee Tlvoitovr i n. 

HYLA, m aneieiiL geography, :i i.vcr of 
Mysia Minor, m wnic'i Ityl'vft, the i.iinous 
boy ot ller^'iiies, w .is Hi owned. 

In /oology, a tribe of the 
genus Apis, m the eiitomologie systeu; of 
r'abncius. See \cis. 

in LEG, III aslroiogy, the significator. 

IIYIjOZOISTS, toiiiieil oi and 

life, the name of a ci ot atheists 
among the ancient Greek phiiuvophers, who 
held matter to be aniinaicd? iiiauitaining 
lliil mattei had some natui:iJ perception, 
without animal sensation, or rellectioii in 
itself considered; but that this imperfect 
Jile occasioned that organi/atioii whence 
sensation and reflection afterwards arose. 
Ot these, some held only one life, which 
they called anature, presiding regu- 
laily and invariably over the wiiolc corpo¬ 
real univcise, which they represented as n 
kind oflarge plant or vegetaide: these were 
called the cosmopUstic and stoical atheists, 
because tlic stoics^held such a nature, though 
many of them supposed it, to be the itisiru- 
inent of the Deity, Others thought that 
ev cry particle of matter was endued with 
life, and made the mundane system to de¬ 
pend upon a certam mixture of chance and 
plastic or orderly nature united together. 

IIY'MEN {Hffmen, enk, m. from 
Jlymen, the god of marriage, because this 
inembrane i.s supposed to be entire before 
marriage or copulation). The hymen is a 
thin nicmhranc of a semilunar or circular 
furni, placed at the entrance of the vagina, 
which It partly closes. It has a very difl'c- 
rcnl appearance in different women, hut it is 
gpiierally, though not always, found in vir¬ 
gins, and is very properly esteemed the test 
ot virginity, being commonly ruptured in 
the first act of coition? and the remnants of 
the hymen arc called the caruncuUe myrti- 
formes. The hymen is also peculiar to the 
human species. There are two circum¬ 
stances relating to the hymen which require 
medical assistance. It is sometimes of such 
a strong ligamentous texture that it ouinot 
be ruptured, and prevents the connexion 
between the sexes. It is also lomeliaics im- 
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tiMfotaif, ’wlixoW^ do'imu Uie patrancc into 
tito vagina, and preventing any discharge 
from the uterus; hiil ht»Hi these cases are 
I'Alrewirly rair. If lijmcu bo ofau on- 
iialuraliy firm li'.vtii'e,luil perforate, though 
perhaps with a \>'ry small opening, the m- 
conveniences Iheiire arising will not be dis¬ 
covered beloie Uie lime of marriage, when 
they may be removed by a crucial incision 
made llirough it, taking caic not to injure 
Ibc acljoiiimi; pai Is. 

But the iinpcrforalion of the hymen will 

I irodiiie its inconveniences when the person 
legias to mcnhtniate. For tiie mcnslruous 
blood, being sccicted from the uterus at 
each period, and not cvacualod, the patient 
sutlers much pain from the distention of the 
parts, many strange symptoms and appeal- 
auccs arc occasioned, and suspicions inju¬ 
rious to her reputation arc often enter¬ 
tained. In a case of fins kind, for which 
Dr. Denman was consulted, the young wo¬ 
man, who was 1 wciily-Ino years of age, hav¬ 
ing mail) iiteiinc complaints, w'lth the ab¬ 
domen enlarged, was suspected to be picg- 
naiil, though she persevered in asserting the 
contrary, and had never menstruated. When 
she was prevailed upon to submit to an cx- 
aminaCuMi, the circumscribed tumour of the 
uteius was found to teach as high as the 
navel, and the extiwnal parts were stretched 
by a round soft substanci* at the entrance of 
tlie vagina, in such a manner as to resemble 
that appearance which they have when the 
head of a child is pa->s<ng through them: 
but there was no entrance iiilo l7ie v gina. 
On the following iuoriiin« an incision was 
carefully mailc through the hymen, which 
had a fleshy appearance, and was thickened 
in proportion to its distention. Not less 
than four pounds of blood, of the colour and 
coiisisteiirc of tar, were discharged; and the 
tumefaction of tlie nbdomi^ was immediately 
removed. Several stellated incisions were 
afterwards made through the divided edges, 
which is a very necessary part of the opera¬ 
tion; and care was taken to prevent a re-* 
union of liie hymen till the next period of 
menstruation, after which she suffered no 
inconvenience. The blood discharged was 
not putrid or coagukitcd, and sccmeo^lo have 
undergone no omcr change, after its secre¬ 
tion, but what was occasioned by the ab- 
xorption of its more duid parts. Some cau¬ 
tion is required when the hymen is closed in 
those who are in advanced age, unless the 
membrane be distended by the confined men- 
ims; as the above vyritcr once saw an in- 
llance of ip^mmation of the peritoneum 
being immediately produced after the opera¬ 
tion, of which the patient died as in the true 
puerperal fever, and no other reason could 
be assigned for the disease. 

The carpocul* myrtiformes, by their 
elongation and enlargement, sometimes be¬ 
come very painful und troublesome, 

and Hvmkn, the god of 
.marriage among the Greeks, was son of Bac- 
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chus and Venus, or, of .Apollo and one of 
the muses. The people of Athens instituted 
lestivals in his honour, and solemnly invok^ 
him at their tiiipiiais, as the Latins had their 
I'halassius. Hymen was generally repre¬ 
sented as crowned with flowers, holding a 
burning torch iii one hand, and in the other 
a vest of a purple colour. It was supposed 
that he always attended at nuptials; for, if 
not, matiinionial connections were fatal, 
and eiulcd in the most dreadful calamities; 
.and hciice people ran about, and called aloud. 
Hymen! Hymen' At . 

flYMTiNA’!, Locust-tree. In botany a 
genus of the class dccandria, order ino- 
iiogyuia t alyx five-parted; petals five, 
iirsiriy e(|U.it; style twisted upward.s; Icgunc 
rtllcirw itli tariuaceoiis pulp. Three species, 
two natives of South America, one of Mada- 
gascai. Of these, II. Carbai il, an American 
tree, sixty feet high, and three in diameter, 
IS the most worthy of notice. The leaflets 
me coriaceous, leavesstiff'and smooth, stand¬ 
ing in pairs willi pedunclcd flowers in pani¬ 
cles, 'riic larger roots secrete a yellowish 
red, transparent gum, which is the gum- 
aiiime of the shops, and affords an excellent 
varnish when dissolved in rectified spiiits. 
See Aniuc Gosi. 

HVMENR'A L\ s. (yfAtvni^), A marriage 

HYMF.NE'AN./song (Pope). 

H Y JVt KN F.' 4 L.1 «. Pertaining to marruige 

HYMENE'AN./ (Pope), 

HYMENOPAl’PL’.'!. In botany, a genus 
of the class syngenesis, order nolygamm 
a?(jualis. Hcccjitacic naked; seeds crowned 
with many chaffy leaves; calyi^ many-leaved, 
spreading. One species—a native of Caro¬ 
lina, with terminal corymb and highly 
odorous llowcrs. 

IIYMENOPHY'LLUM In botany, age- 
nils of the class cryptogamia, order filiccs. 
Fructification in marginal, somewhat ex¬ 
erted crowded dots, seated on a small co¬ 
lumn, within the two-valved, flattish, straight 
involucase which opens outwardly. Twenty 
species, of which one only is indigenious to 
our own country, and from its having been 
found wild first of all at Tunbridge, speci¬ 
fically named, H. tunbridgense. 

HYMENO'PTEEA. In zoology, the fifth 
order in the class in sectre, according to the 
Linman arrangement* See Zoonoor. His 
thus ordinally arranged: wings four, tnem- 
branaceous: femdes mostly armed with a 
sting. 

HYMETTUS, in ancient geography* a 
mountain of Attica, near Athens; tamous 
for its marble quarries, and for its excellent 
honey* 

HYMN, a spng, or ode,in honour of God; 
or a poem proper to be composed in 
honour of some deity. See Unn, and Sonc. 
The word is Greek, Ajrffm; formed of 
the verb diSw, celeiro, I eeleirette. Isidore, 
on this word, remarks, that hymn is pro¬ 
perly a song of joy, full of the praises of 
God; by which, according to him, it is dia- 
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tingiiLslied from threna, which is a mourn- 
^onr, full of lamentation. 

The hymns or odes of the ancients, gene- 
rnliv consisted of three stanzis or couplets : 
the* first called strophe, thfe second anti- 
slroplie, and the last epode. 

St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, is said to 
hare been the first that composed hjmiis to 
be sung in churches: he wav followed by St. 
Ambrose. Most of those in the Koreiau Bre¬ 
viary were composed by Prudentuis, They 
have been translated in^o French verse by 
Messrs. De Port Royal. Tlie 1’e Renin i* 
also commonly called a hymn, though it be 
not in verse; so also is the (iloria in excclsis. 

In the llreek. Liturgy there arc four kinds 
of hymns; but then the word is not taken 
in the sense ol a praise oiicred in.ycfse, but 
simply of laud, or praise. The angelic 
hymn, or (Hnria in excelsis, makes the first 
kind; the trisiigiontOesecond, the cherubic 
hymn the thud, and the hymn of victory 
and triumph, called izivixo', the last. 

7'o Hymn, v. a. (ifAv'j.). To praise in 
song; to worship with hymns (Mifton). 

To Hyvis, e. M. To s'liig songs of adora¬ 
tion {Millon). 

II (V'*' Relating to hymns. 

IIY'O. In anatomy iiaiues roinpouiidcd of 
this word belong to muscles wliich originate 
from, or are inserted into, or couuected with 
flic os hyoidcs; as, hyo-giossus, hyo-pha- 
ryngeus, genio-hyo-glossus, &r. 

HYOB VN'CHE. In botany a genus of the 
class didynainia, order aiigiospermi. Calyv 
seven-leaved; enrol riiigent, vriihoiit any 
lower lip; capsule two relied, many seeded. 
One species. A scarlet parasylic plant of the 
t’a|K*, with ovale oblong branches. 

JI^ O-GLOSSU.'s. rcralo-glossiis of Doug¬ 
las. Basio-cerato-chondro-glossusuf Albimis. 
A muscle situated at the side, between the os 
byoides and the longue. It arises from the 
basis, but chiefly from the corner of the os 
hyoides, ruiuii^ lateralljr and forwards to 
the tongue, whi^ it pulls inwards and down¬ 
wards. 

HYO'lDBiSos, (ffjfoides, iauih;, from the 
Greek letter v, and likeness. This bone, 
whidi is situated between the root of the 
tongue and the larynx, deris'es its name 
from its.siq^tosed resemblanee to the Greek 
letter v, and is by unme writers describ<*d 
along stith' fhe parfii edilitaiijied in the raouUi. 
Ruysch has seen the Itklmeats of the bone 
so DoynpUitely ossified, efiat.the os byoides 
was ioined to the t^poral hnnes by anchy- 
lotfla. In deseribin| Ihu Ifone, it may be 
dlstingnished into la tio^ys horns, ana ap- 
eudiCes- The is the middle and 

foadest^rt of tb^hime, po placed, that it 
may be easily felt wi% the finger in the fore 
put of the thtoat. Ilafore part, which is 
placed towards the tongue, is irregularly 
ecfiYex, and its inner surtace, which is turned 
towards the larynx, is une^Uy concave. 
The cornua, or horns, which are flat and a 
little beat, are considerably longer than the 
Vou. YI. 
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body of the bone, and may be said to forni > 
the sides of the v. These horns are thickest 
near the body of the bone. At the extremity 
of cacii is observed a round tubercle, from 
which a ligament passes to the thyroid car- 
tilage. 'Hie appendices, or lesser horns, 
romua niiuoiM, as they are called by some 
writers, arc two small*processes, which in 
their size and shape are somewhat like a 
grain of wheat. They rise up from the arti¬ 
culations of the cornua with the body of the 
bone, and are sometimei, connected with tiie 
styloid process on each side by means of a 
ligament. It is nut unusual to find small 
portions of bone on these ligaments; and 
Ruysch, asw'c have already observed, has 
seen them completely ossifie'd. In the foetus, 
almost the whole of the bone is in a cartila¬ 
ginous state, excepting a small point of 
bone in the middle of its body, and in e:ich 
of its horns. The appeiuUces do not begin 
to appear till after birth, and usually remain 
cartilaginous many years. The os byoides 
serves to support the tongue, and affords 
attachment to a variety ot muscles, some of 
which perform the inotions of the tongue, 
while others act on the larynx and fauces. 

JIYOFHARY'NGKL'S, from 

tile hyoid bone, and the pha¬ 

rynx). A muscle so called from its origin in 
the os hoides, and its insertion in the pha¬ 
rynx. 

IIYOSCI'AMUS, {Hyoiciamui, i. m. 
i froiH u;, a SWIUC, and vjafAo;, a 
beau, so named because hogs cat it as a me- 
dirine, or it may be because the plant is 
hairy and bristly like a swine). Faba suilla. 
Henbane. Hug's bean. 

In botany a genus of the class pentandria, 
order nionogynia. Corol lunnef-form, ob¬ 
tuse, irregular; stamens inclined; capsule 
covered with a Ud, two-cclled. Eight spe¬ 
cies: chiclty natives of the Levant and 
Palestine. One common to our own country. 
H. niger, found in water, with sinuate 
leaves claiping the stems, and sessile flowers. 
The smell of this'indigeuous plant isatroug 
and peculiar: the leaves, when bruised, 
emit somewhat of the odour of tobacco: to 
the taste they , are mild and mucils^inous. 
It is a powertul nareotie poison, and many 
instances of its deleterious efiects are re¬ 
corded by different authors. Nevertheless, 
the extract of the seeds, under proper ma¬ 
nagement, may be safely employed; and it. 
has this ad vantage over narcotics in general, 
that it never renders the bowels costive, but, 
on the contrary, gently opens them. 

HY'OSERIS. In botany a genus of the 
class synqnenesia, order pulygainia lequalis. 
Kcceptacld nak^i calyx invested with 
scales; down double; the outer capillary, 
inner of chaffy awns. Eight species; five 
stemless; three caulescent; all natives of the 
south of Europe, or Barbary, but one H. pre- 
aanthoides, which is an American plapt. 

HYOTHYttOIDiB, compounded of 
hoides, and thyroides, in anatomy, a pair 
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of HUiHilei the larynx; whicli, ari^ 
from tke atvterior part of the o« hyoidw^ are 
inserted jmio tke cartilago thyroidea They 
serve at aatagfonists to the stcmotkyrohles, 
a&d UiPt up the thyroid cartilage. 

To Hxi’. V. u. (barbarously eontraeted 
from hy^chmdriac). To make melaachoiy; 
to dispirit (Spectator). 

HYPA'LLAGE, amoag gniinaiarians a 
specie!) of hyperbston, roa<tistiag iu a mutual 
pernintation of oae ease for another. Thus 
Virgil says, dare dasaibus austros, for dare 
classes auslris; and again, necdum illis labra 
admovi, for nccdum flia^labrts admovi. 

IIYVA'NTE, or Hy'pehpa.ste, a name 
given hy the Cireehs to the teas! of tho pre¬ 
sentation of Jesus in the temple. This word, 
which signifies Jowly or humbJe meeting, 
was given to this feast funti the meeting of 
old bimeon and Anna the prophetess iii the 
temple when Jesus was brought thither. 

HY'PATFi, in the ancient music, an ap- 
pcllatiun given to the lowest chord oi sound 
of a tetrachoid. The word is Greek, wr'-rn, 
which some I.alm interpreters translate by 
Buprema; as they tienslatc by uitinin or 
iina. Dr. Wallis says, that the first corIriiers 
of these names took, cmiLiary to our custom, 
the grave for the highest place, and the 
acute for the lowest of their schemes. 

The ancients also used Hypale-ht/peion, 
for the lowest chord of the lowesl tetra- 
rbord: and Hjfpate-meson for the lirst or 
lowest note of the mean tetrachord 

HY'PCETHROS, in ancient :.Vchitecliire, 
a kiiul of temple open at the top, and theieby 
exposed to the air. 

H YF A'TfA, an illusti ions female, was the 
daughter of Theon, an eminent philosopher 
and matliematician, at Alexanuna, whom 
she succeeded in the government of that 
famous school; she had a number of disci¬ 
ples, among whom was the celebrated bishop 
fiyneslus. She explained to her hearers (says 
Socrates, an ecclesiastical historian of the 5th 
century, born at Constantinople) the several 
acicnces that go under the general name of 
philosophy; for which reason there was a 
confluence to her, from all parts, of those 
who made philosophy their delight and 
atudy. Never was woman more i^msed by 
the public, and yet never had woman a wore 
unsj^tted character. She was held as an 
oracle for her wisdom, for which she was 
consulted by the magistrates in all important 
cases; a eircumstance which often drew her 
among the greatest loncoiirse of men, with¬ 
out the least censure of her manners. In 
■hort, when Nicephorus intended to pass the 
highest compriKient on the princess Kudoeia, 
he thought ne could not do it better than by 
oaliiBg her another Hypatia. 

While Hypatia thus reigned the brightest 
ornament or Alexandria, Orestes was go- 
veimor of that place for the emperor Theo¬ 
dosius, uid Cyril was bishop or patriarch. 
Orestes, having had a liberal education, 
could not but ddmiroHjpftUaf and as a wise 
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g^ernor often consulted her. This, together 
with an aversion which Cyril had against 
Orestes, proved Ihtal to the lady. About 500 
monks assembling, attacked the governor 
one day, and would have killed him, had he 
not been rescued by tne townsmen; and the 
respert which Orestes had for Hvpatia caus¬ 
ing her to be traduced among the Chiistian 
multitude, they dragged her from her i hair, 
tore her in pieces, and burnt her limbs. This 
happened about the year 415. 

II YP.«\'T0IDEb, the general name given 
by the Greeks to their deep, or bass sounds, 
to distinguish them from the mesoides, or 
middle sounds, and the netoids, or high 
sounds. 

HVPETOr^M. Mildfu., , 'n. In botany 
a genius of the cias* (ctandna, o. rf-r di;;i- 
lua. Calyx t’" o-ieav'cd; pHah tour thetuo 
outer bioader; fruit a cuK.oe. l our spe-- 
cies, natives of the soutJi oi Europ'-i low 
herbaceous (ilaiit. with yolios* floweisthe 
juice of the plant employed t; .some mcilicul 
pmctitionri' -'s a narcotic. 

IlY'FEl.ATK. 'In botany a genus of the 
clans pulygamia, order nioncetia. Calyx 
fivc-le.Tird; corol five-potaliei.; filaiucnts 
eight; siigina deliericil, (iiree-.ided; drupe 
one seeded. One sjiecics j a Jamaica .shrub 
with I'rect, Ii‘afv branches. 

HY'FKH, a tricek preposition of oonipo- 
sition, denoting excess, its lilcial stguiJi- 
cation being above or beyond. 

In nuisir, we often niool with words lie- 
ginning with Hyper, as ilyper-ecolian, above 
iheCEoliJB; Hyperdorian, ijbove the dori¬ 
an ; Hyperlolaeon^ super-excellent; liypcr- 
ionian, above the Ionian; Uyperphrygian, 
above the Phrygian, &c. 

HYPERA'NTHEHA. In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx five, parted; petals five, unequal, in¬ 
serted into tne calyx; legume three-vaived, 
swelling into protuberances; seeds winged. 
Four species, natives of India, or South 
America. 

HYPERBATON, or HYrEniiAsig, in 
grammar and rhetoric, is a transposition, or 
a figurative construction, inverting tlie na¬ 
tural and proper order of the terms of a 
discourse. 

The word is iSwiffitTov, or derived 

of transgredior, I go beyond; 

formed of bntf, ultra, beyond, and /Swim, eo, 

1 go. 

The hjmrbaton, Longinus observes, is 
no other than a transposal of sentiments, or 
words, out of the natural order and method 
of discourse, and always implies great vio¬ 
lence, or strength of passion, wnich natu¬ 
rally hurries a man out oflumMlf, ai^ d»- 
tracti him varioudy. Thucydides is very 
liberal in hyperbatons. 

HYPE'RBOLA, one of the conie sectioni, 
being that which is made by a plane whicli 
cuts the opposite side of the cone produced 
above the vertex, or, by a plane which 
makes a greater angle with the base ttua 
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Ih® oppo^t® •Wic eon® In 

this ^ure tie squar®* of th« ordinates are 

S reatep thaa. Or exceed th®, rectanglei nit¬ 
er tie parameter* and absciwa*, whenca 
the aame hyperbole- 

4 fern uteM propertiet of Ike ffjfpefbeta. 

1. The square* of the ordkato* of any 
diameter^ are to each other, as the rec¬ 
tangle* of their ah«cis»as. 

g? As the squ^e of any diameter is to the 
square ot ils conjugate, »o is the rect^le 
of two abscissas, to the square of their or¬ 
dinate. 

3. The distance between the centre and 
the focus, IS equal to the distance between 
the extremities of the tranverse and conju¬ 
gate axes. 

4. The difference of 1 wo lines drawn from 
the foci to meet in any point of.ptp curve, 
is equal to the transverse axes. 

5. All the parallelograms iiuicribed be¬ 
tween the four conjugate hyperbolas, are 
equal to one another, and each equal to the 
rectangle of the two axes. 

6. The rectangles of the parts of two pa¬ 
rallel lines, terminated by tne curve, are to 
one another, as the rectangles of the parts 
of any other two parallel lines, any where 
eiitlmg the foiraer. Or the rectangles of 
the parts of two intersecting lines. Wo as 
the square* of tlieir parallel diameters, or 
Mjuares of their paraitei tangents. 

7. All the parallelograms aie equal which 
are formed belwceit tiie asymptotes and 
curve, by lines parallel to the asymptotes. 

For other properties, see the article €o- 
Sics; and for the measure of hyperbolas, 
their arcs, &c. consult Hutton’s Meiiau- 
ratioii. 

Hx peaBOj.A (Acute), one whose asymp¬ 
totes make an asmte angle. 

HYFEanoLA (Ainbigenal), is that which 
has one of its infinite legs falling within an 
angle formed by th® asymptotes, and the 
other falling without that angle. 

Htferboxa (Heicieitt}; is acurve bating 
only ouo asymptote, (9iouf h two bynerbolic 
legs ruAniog out iofinitedy bythe siwofthe 
asymptote, hut coitiimcy way*. 

UYTOJtaobA (HquikitoralQ. See Eontus- 

TsaAL HYtaitaoiiA. 

HvrJBinH}i.As (infinite), or Iftpei<holae>9f 
the higher kinds,, an* e^treseei or defined 
by geaenii' equatioosnipulne tarlhat o^ the 
eoBse Dp coaMnon^ hyperh®ln,> only having 
genenfiotponenta, ituteihAnf fhe-particular 
numeral eaea, bud so that t|te *«m of those 
on one sidn of dw» qneidion,, ie equal to the 
sum of thdse on the cdkur lUe. Such^ as, 

jjpm whecearmid jrare 

the abseiH'nud otdkiiHb to th^anis ordia- 

meter of the dnrswi or “* 

vAuin thoiiiNifiss s is>tnliea oU oAe asymp¬ 
tote^ atRl Uie cH^mXe $ parallet fo mt 
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H¥PlltBOI.E, in rhetoric, » 
wtiereby the truth «id reality of ihin^ i 
oxcesiively eithef eitthirged or dimimsbed-”' 
Lord Kaims observesi that an objert nncoB»- 
mon with respect to Sta», either very great 
of its kind or very tittle, strikes us with 
surprise; and thk emoidon forces upon the 
mind a momentary eemviefioa, that the ob¬ 
ject is greater or less UsMr ki* in reality, 
the same elfoct nreciaidy ntteads figurative 
grandeur or littleness; and hence the hy¬ 
perbole, which expresses this inomentatry 
conviction. A writer, taking advantage of 
this natural delusion, enriches his deserip- 
tioa greatly by the hyperbole: and tiia 
reader, even in his coole.st moments, relishes 
this figure, being sensible that it is tte 
operation of nature ujwn a warm fancy. 

It cannot have escaped observation, that 
a writer is generally more successful in mag¬ 
nifying by a hyperbole than in diminishing. 
The reason is, that a minute object con¬ 
tracts the milk, and fetters ils powers of 
imagination; but that the mind dilated and 
inflamed with a grand object, moulds ob¬ 
jects for its gratiiication with great facility. 
Longinus, with respect to a diniinishiiig fay- 
perbote, cites the following ludicrous thought 
from a comic poet. “ He was owner of a bit 
of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian 
epistle.” But, for the reason now given, 
the hyperbole has by far the greater force 
in magnifying objects; of which take the 
following examples: 

For all the land which thou seest, to thee 
will 1 give it, and to thy seed for ever. And 
1 will make thy seed as the dust of the earth: 
so that if a man can number the dost of the 
earth, then shall thy seed also be numbered. 

xiii. 15, 16. 

nia vel Intacta: segetis-per sunima vularet 
(i-ramsna: nee teneras cuvsu besisset aristas- 

Mneid. vii. 808 . 

. . .. atque imo baratbriter gmrgyUI 

vastos 

Sorbet in abruptnm fluetus, rnrsusqu* sub 
auras 

Erigit alter nos, etsideta verberat nudOi 

Mneid. ii'f. 491- 
herrificis jttxtai toimt AStna ruinis, 
Interdumque ateam proruoipit ad aWiens 
nubein, 

TurtHoefumanteni piceo «t eUndente fovilia » 
Attollitque globos flammaeuw, et stdera 
lambit. iii. 571. 

Hyperboles; sayi* SeileCa, lie without de¬ 
ceiving ; they lead tfte mind to truth by fic- 
tiotis: they convey the Setttimettt intended, 
though by expressing it in terms Which reu- 
dor It incrediide. 'rae hyperbole premises 
too ntuefa; k onller to make you conceive 
enough.’ There is nothing faulty in an hy- . 
perbmd, Stkhh it is ultPetfidem, as Quintilliant 
says, rnSVideffthat it lie no* ultrd medum. 

Arisfihfe obstt-ves, that hyperboles' dr<^ 
thefddoafitbt^res ofyoupg authors, WHd 
f<9ve*messandrexdggefkttoi>s 
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losophcri lAould not use I hem without a 
great deid of reserve. ' 

The pitch to which an hyperbole may he 
carried, is a point of great delicacy j to 
carry it too far, »s to destroy it t it is of the 
nature of a boa-string, M'hicb by immo¬ 
derate tension, slackens j and frequently 
has an effect quite contrary to that intended. 

Those hyperboles are best, which arc la¬ 
tent, and arc not taken for hyperboles. For 
this reason, they should scarce ever be used 
but in a passion, and in the middle of some 
important incident; such is the hyperbole 
of Herodotus, speaking of the laceda-mo- 
iiiaiis, who fought at Thermopjla*: ‘They 
defended themselves, for some time, with 
the arms that were left them, and at last 
with their hands and teeth: till the Barba¬ 
rians, continually shooting, buried them, as 
it were, with their arrows.' bow what 
likelihood is there, that naked men should 
defend themselves with their hands and teeth 
against arnu*tl men; and that so many per¬ 
sons should be buried under their enemies' 
arrows ? Yet does there appear some pro¬ 
bability 111 the thing, by reason it is not 
sought fur the sake of the figure; but the 
hyperbole seems to arise out of the subject 
itself. 

HYPF,R110'L1C Coaoin, a solid formed 
by the revolution ot an hyperbola about iU 
axis: it is otherwise called an hyperboloid. 

UYPEnnoi.icCvLivDaoiM, asolidformed 
by the revolution of an hyperbola about its 
conjugate axis, or line through the centre 
perpendicular to the tranverse -xis. 

ilvaeaBOMc Looakiihw, a logarithm so 
called, as being similar to the asymptotic 
spaces of the hyperbola. The hyperbolic 
logarithm of a number, is to the coiuinuii 
logarithm, as 8*3025850989940457 to 1, or 
as I to '4348944819038518. The first in¬ 
vented logarithms, by Napier, are of the 
hyjierbolic kind; and so are Kepler’s. i>ee 
Locaritiisi, 

H YFERMO'LIC. J hyperbola.) 

1. Belonging to the hyperbola; having the 
nature of a hyperbola (.Crm). 2. (from 
kyporbolr.) Exaggerating or extenuating 
beyond fact {Boyle), 

HYPERBO'LICALLY. arf. I. Inform of 
a hyperbola. 2. With exaggeration or ex¬ 
tenuation (Brown). 

, HYPBRBO'LIFORM. o. (hyperbola and 
forma, Latin.) Having the form, or nearly 
the form of the hyperbola. 

HYPERBO'REAN. a. (hyperboreuB, Lat.) 
Northern. 

UYPBRCRI tic. *• (ii^if and xftTw;.) 
A critic exact or copious beyond use or rea¬ 
son (Dryiem), 

HYPERCRFTICAL. a. (from hypereritic.) 
Critical beyewS necessity or use (Sw^). 

HYPBRlAt in ancient geography, the 
•eat of the Phteaceanl, near the Cyclops. 
It is thought to have been the isW of 
MAta, or NLaltn. 
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HYPERICUM, {ffyperrmm,t.n. otttftiiav ; 
firom over, and nxui, ah image or 
spectre; so named becatise ft was thought 
to have power over ai.J to drive away evil 
spirits). St. John's wort. 

In botany a genus of the class polyadel- 
phia, order pplyandria. Calyx five-parted, 
inferior; petals fiv *; filaments numerous, 
in thiee or five sets, united at the base; 
capsnla many seeded. Eighty seven sjiecies 
scattered over the globe, of which nine or 
ten ai e common to our country. The whole 
may be partitioned into those, 

A with five styles. 

B-three styles; calyx very entire. 

(; —— three styles; calyx and bracles 
with glandular serratures. 

J)-two styles. 

ff. perfoliatum, with three styles, stem 
somewhat two-edged, leaves ovate and 
clasping the stem, and cymed, sessile 
fiowers, a native of our own country, was, 
on account of its supposed medicinal vir¬ 
tues, greatly esteemed by the ancients, but is 
now very rarely used. The late London Phar¬ 
macopoeia ret.,ai the flowers on account of 
the great proportion of resinous oily matter, 
in which the medical eflicacy of the plant is 
supposed to reside. 

One of the most beautiful species is H. 
hircinum. Fetid St. John’s wort, a native 
of .Sicily, with lanceolate acute leaves, for 
which (see Nat. Hist. Pi. CXXIX. 

HYPERIDES, an orator of Greece, was 
the disciple of Plato and Isocrates, and go¬ 
verned the republic of Athens. He defended 
with great zeal and couiage the liberties of 
Greece; but was put to deam by Autipatcr’s 
order, 388 B. C., He coraposed many ora¬ 
tions, of which only oue now remains. Ik* 
was one of the ten celebrated Greek oj'a- 
tors, 

HYPE'RMETER. *. (i^tf and /XITfoV.) 
Any thing greater than the standard re¬ 
quires (Ad£). 

HYPERMNEfiTRA, in fabulous history, 
one of the fifty daughters of Danaus, king 
of Argos. She alone refused to obey the 
cruel order Daiiaus had given to au his 
daughters, to murder their butoands the 
first night of their marriage; uid therefore 
saved the life of Lyneens, after she had 
made him promise ncR to violate her vir¬ 
ginity. Daaaus, enraged at her disobe¬ 
dience, confined her closely inprison, whence 
Lyneens delivered her sometime after. 

HYPERO'STOSIS. (£fyper 0 tf 0 *i$, to, f- 
virfco;tt'i; ; from iiiTif, Upon, and sftw, a 
bone.) fiee Exostosis. 

HYPEROXYMCRIATICACID. See Mu¬ 
riatic Acib. 

. HYPEHOXYMURIATS. SeeMoRiATS. 

HYPERbARCO'SIS. e. The 

growth of fungous or pvoud Am (tfitem) 

HY'PHEN, in grammar, nu accmi. 
or character, which imj^esi that twowerdt 
are to be joined, or connected into one corns 
pouad word. As, mal-admiuistratiofli, &c* 
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Hvpfaeas serve also to connect the syllables 
ojt such words as are divided by the end of 

the line. . 

HYPHYDRA. !»* botany ageaiu of the 
class Monoecia, order gyuandria. Male: 
calyx ouedcafed, lhrec-i*aried; corollessj 
stamens six, inserted above the geriii. fein. 
calyxless; corolless; sl'^e triangular, with 
three stigmas i capsule one-cefled, three- 
vaJvcd, seed single. One species; a Guiana 
plant, growing under water, witli flowers 
III beads. 

HYPNOTICS. {Ut/pnoUca, sc. Micamen- 
ta, from to sleep ) ."ec Ano- 

OVNKS. 

HYPNUM. Fcathcr-inoss. In botany a 
genus of the class cryplogaraia, order mu¬ 
sic. Capsule ovale-oblong; fringe double, 
outer of sixteen broadish teeth; inner a 
variously divided membrane; vettxmooth; 
fruit lateral. Ninely-lhrec species, of which 
seventy-six are indigenous to our own 
country, and lor the most part found in 
deep, and otherwise barren shades; but a 
few grow wild on old walls. They may be 
thus siib-disided; 

A. Capsules erect; shoots cylindnc. 

B. Capsules erect; shoots flat; leaves 
two-rowed. • - 

C. Capsule drooping; leaves two-rowed. 

D. Capsule drooping; leaves imbricate 
every way. 

P.. Capsules drooping; leaves spreading 
every way. 

P. Capsule drooping; leaves falcate, 
pointing one wav. bee Nat. Hist. Fl. 
CXXWII. 

HVPETIIRE, in ancient architecture, 
Iwo rows of pillars surrounding, and ten at 
each face of any temple, &c. with a peris¬ 
tyle withm of six columns. 

II \ PO, vm a Greek preposition retained 
in the composition of many words brought 
from that iangnage, and literally denoting 
beneath, under. This particle is cumpoonded 
with many Greek words nsed by ancient mu¬ 
sical writers, as Hyfoiorian, Ugfa-teeUnn, 
IIppo-ionioH, ffypo-lydiaa. Sic. Brides Hypo- 
proaiambanomenot, the name given to the 
chord added by Guido to the ancient scale, 
and which is a tone lower than the Praslow- 
banomenaa, ,or lowest sound of the Greeks. 

lIYPOiEMA, Jiia, n. vnvupxi ; 

from under, and mpM, blood, because 
the bloctd.if nn^er tW cam^.) An effusion 
of red blopd into thochninbers of the eye. 

HYPQtlAirSTIJM, anioogthe Greeks and 
Romans,; n subtejeraneons place, where was 
a furnace to beat tt^e bnuui. The word is 
Greek, formed of tiie preposition livo, under, 
and the verb wuw, to nuru. Another sort of 
hypocaustum was aldpdofkilnto beat their 
winter parlours. , ^ 

, HYPOCH(lK]N^t, f>at’s ear. In botany, 
agienus of the class syngenesia, order poly- 
gamia sefualis. Receptacle chaffy; calyx 
lomewhat imbricate i uowa feathery. Five 
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species t three of them common to the Adds 
andpasturesof ourowncountrj. 

11 VpOCHO'NHRI-AC Real o N s, (,B cgione* 

hypochondriacal,from Avo, under, 
a cartilage.) They aresituated one on each 
side of the epigastric region, being the sjiaccs 
in the abdomen that are under the cartilages 
of the spurious ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRI'ACAI-.X 0. (fromb.vpo- 

HYPOCHONPHI'AC, J chondras.) 1 
Melancholy; disoidered in the imagination 
{Dccap of Piety), a. Producing melancholy 
{Bacon). 

lIYPOCilOVDlUASIS, (hypochondriasis, 
is, t.viro'X'noBKi.t ,; from oiie who 

is hipped. Hy pochoudriuc affections. A 
genus of diseases in the (lass neuroses and 
order adynamiai of Cullen; cb.iractrrized 
by dyspepsia; languor aud want of energy ; 
dejection of mind, and apprehension of oil, 
more especially respecting health, without 
sutfleient cause; with a melancholic tein- 
pcramciil. 

HYPOCI'STIS, (hypocialia, idis, f. 
from uTo, under, and mo-, the cistus.) See 
Hvpot isnois Sucres. 

HYPOCI'STIDIS Succus. The juke of 
the hypocistis, a plant called by Linm us, 
asaruiu hypocistis, a parasitical plant grow¬ 
ing ill warm climates, from the roots of the 
cistus. The juice is a mild astringent, of 
no particular smell nor flavour. It is seldom 
used. See Ahauum. 

HYPOCRATE'RiPORM Coaoi.. A sal¬ 
ver-shaped eorol. Monopetalous, with the 
border spreading out horizontally or flat 
from the tube, like an old fashioned salver, 
.is in some of the aspcrifoliic; heliotropinni, 
myosotis; in diopensia, arctia, androsace, 
hottoiiia, phlox, samolus. 

Hypocrateriforin, however, is a bad word, 
as compounded illegitunatcly of two distinct 
languages. Saiver-vhaped is far preferable; 
or, if we would preserve the former in a cor¬ 
rect shape, it should be bypocratcroid. 

HYPO CRISY, s. (hypvcriaie, Fr 
below, or hid fiom judgii>ent.) Dissimula¬ 
tion with regard- to the moral or religious 
character {JUrpden, Swift). 

HY'POCRITE. a. (uTrospAV.) 1. A dis¬ 
sembler in morality or religion (Swift). 2. 
A dissembler (Pkilipa). 

HYP0CRI'TICAL.\ a. (from hypocrite.) 

IIY'FOCIH'TIC. J Dissembling ; insin¬ 
cere; appearing differently from the reality. 

HYPOCRITICALLY, ad. With dissi¬ 
mulation; without sincerity (Gov. of ike 
Tongue). 

HYPO'G.iEUM, in ancient architecture, a 
name given to all the parts of a building that 
are under ground. 

Hvjpo'a^UM, in astrology, a name given 
to thoie houses which are below the hori¬ 
zon. 

HYPO'GALA, (hypogala, «•’, f. 
from under, and milk, because it is 
a mtiJt-like effusion undci tlie cornea.) A 
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*tN>)lertioii of white tunnoiir, likeiwilk, inth* 
rhainbers of the eye. There are two njpecies 
of Uiiediaeesei the one takev place, it lemnd, 
from edepdsition of the milk* as-iasoioetimes 
ohaefveit to women who guekic: the otiher, 
fi*oni the depreMfon of the milky catoract. 

trrPOGA'SmW AoTeew*, Artlerim 
hypogtislricx, fee Iliac Abtkb-SMI, 

HrFO 0 «'»Tiiic He&ioN, ^regio hypogas- 
trica, from under, and ue ato- 
maeh.) The region of abdomen that 
Teaches from above the pubit to witiim three 
fingers breadth of the navel. 

HYPOGLOSSI, IxTERwi, or Maroaes, 
in anatomy, the ninth pair of nerves, called 
also liii^uales & ^ustatorii. 

HYPO'GLO'FTlf*, or Ilrrooi-o^sis, com¬ 
posed of. Cm nnder, and yXlvTlflf tong^iifif ill 
anatomy, name given to two glaiidu of 
the tongue. There are four large glands of 
the tongues two of them called hypoglot- 
tides, situated under it, near the veinerauu- 
iaress one on each side of the tongue. 

HYPOLITK (St.) a town of France, in 
the deparhneni of Gard, with a good fort. It 
is sealed on the Vidourle. Lat. 43. 55. N. 
Lon. 0.4. E. 

MYPO'PIUM, {liypopiam, i, n. ywowjsv ; 
from under, and pus; because the 
pus is under the cornea.) A coHertHin of pus 
m the anterior or posterior chamber, or both 
chambers of the eye. The proximate cause 
of this disease is a preceding inflammation of 
the iris or uvea, an abscess or ulcer of the 
roruea. It is known by inspecting the eye: 
a white moveable Hijutd appears^, occupying 
the chambers of the eye; the iris is partly or 
totally imperceptible, obscuring totally or 
partimly the sight. 

HYPOPO'DIUM, a piece of furniture m 
Che ancient baths, on which the feet were 
rested. 

HYPO'aCKhriUW, in the Greek theatre, a 
partition under the iugeum, appointed for 
the music. 

HYPO'STASIS*, a Greek term, literally 
sigoifying substance, or subsistBDCC; used 
in theology for person. The word is Greek, 
vT!o;tnjisi compounded of Cito sud, “ under,” 
and tpijui stOy existOy “ 1 stand, I exhtj” q. d. 
$ub thlenUu. Thus we hold, that there i« 
but one raluie or essence in God, but three 
hypostases or persons. The term hypostasis 
is of a viery ancient standing in Gte church. 
9lf. Cyril repeats it several times, as also the 
phrase union according to hypostasis. The 
first time it occurs is ui a Mter from that 
father to Jfestorius, where he uses it mstead 
of ytpxrvnm, the' word we cemmoidjr render 
pemon, vstHelr did not seem enprewivc 
enough. " The philosophers (says ^ Cyrit) 
have affewd^ Ifcfce hypostases: they nave 
extMided thriBitinity' to three hypostases: 
they have even sometinuss used the word 
trinity: and noth^ was wanting but to 
hare admitted thr consubdtmfraiity of the 
tiirew hypostnsesi to sfaitvrlhe^ uni^ of tks 
divine nature, exclusive of aU tripiicity in 
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ralpect of distinction of imture, and not to 
hold it neecssary to conceive any rei^ective 
inferiority of hypostases.” 

This ♦'■rm occasioned great dtssensioiis in 
the ancient church} first among the Greeks, 
and afterwards also among the Latins. In 
the council of Nice, hypostasis was Refined 
to denote the ear- • wHh essence or s,^- 
stanee? so that n, was heresy to saj^ that 
Jesus Christ was of a d'iifrreuE hypostasis 
fom tlie Father} hut custom altered its 
meaning. In the necessity tliev were under 
of expressing themselves strongly against the 
Sabellians, the Greeks made choice of the 
word hypostasis, and the Latins of persona r 
which change proved the occasion ol endless 
disagreement. 

HYrosT*sis(! 5 ri)«Ta 5 -.;,froiTi i'<®i(rT)ifo to sub¬ 
side). In medicine, the Sediment in the 
urine. 

HYl»Oyr.4'TI('AL. a. (from hppmtasis). 
I. Constitutive} constituent as distinct in¬ 
gredients (lioyte). f. Personal} distinctly 
personal. 

IIYPOSTE'MA (iiroTriD.ua). The same as 
Hypostasis. 

HYPO-SYN'A^HE, in music, a term ap¬ 
plied bv the ancients to the disjiinclien of 
two tetrachords b> the interposition of a 
third, conjoint with both. 

HYPOTHECA, in the civil law an obliga¬ 
tion, whereby the efl’ecls of a debtor are 
made over to his creditor, to secure his debt, 
'file word conics from the Gieek Cr.fyx^, a 
thing subject to some obligation; of the 
verb CvohdciA.'ti, supponer, “ I am subjected}" 
of iStto under, and tiS^iju pono, “ 1 put." 

HYPOTHENGSE, or rallidr HvroTESi/sn, 
imaluiU'-ity subiendens, formed of ^toscHvo, sub- 
iendo, / subtend, in Geometry, is the longest 
side of a right-angled triangle; or that side 
which subtends, or is opposite to, the right 
angle. 

HYPOTlfBSIS, formed of Crr., 

under, and ponitio, ijf Tiftif*:, pmto, I 
put, in Logic, is a proposition or principle 
which we suppose, of take for granted, in 
oriter to draw conclu^ons for the proof of a 
point in qaestion. 

la dwptrtatfoB, they frequeutiy make 
false hypotheses, in oidicr to dtuiw toetr an¬ 
tagonists into'absurdities} and eveii' in geo¬ 
metry truth* nrc'often ikidheibte from'such 
false hypotheses. 

Every oonditfieiiud or bypoftieftcul ptope- 
sitioB may 'he- dfrtinguitheif infte*hypo^esis 
and Vrst rehearses the ebudlMons 

under iVhich any thing is atffihUed'or'deUied s 
and the latter i» the toing( itsbUPafirmUd ot 
denied. 

Thus, itt' the ptiunoiltiew, * Irimtgie' ik 
hair of a parkUdlegrain, if bUkeis ^ ^ 
titudes of the two be equal f the hitter part 
is ftte hyPothetM, if the bases, fiEi^abd the 
former we thesis, ateiadglbishaif sfgtmJi- 
leHograsA. ' , . - 

ffi stsact-kt^c, vre are never to piW freub 
the bypotheiu to the thesis} that is, the 
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eriaciDal supposed must be proved to be 
true, before we require the coBsequ-mce to 

aUowed. , . « j » 

HYfoTiiEfils, Itt Physics, &C- ddiotcs a 
hind of system laid down from our own ima* 
ginatibn, whereby to vieoant for some 
phebomenon or appearau. ,■ of nature. 

Thus we have hypotheses to account for 
the tides, for gravity, for m^netism, for 
the deluge, &c. 

The real and scientific causes of natural 
things generally lie very deep: observati^ 
and experiment, the proper means of ariiv- 
ing at them, are in most cases extremely 
slow; and the humanmmd is very impatient; 
hence we arc frequently driven to feign or 
invent something that may seem like the 
cause, and ivhich is ralculated to afiswer the 
several phenomena, so that it may possibly 
be the true cause. 

tlveuTiiKsis, in astronomy, is used in 
much the same sense as Svstem. Thus we 
have the Ptolemaic hypothesis, the Tychonic, 
the Copermenn, &:c. 

HY FO'rHE'TtCAL.\ a. (from hypothesis .) 

HYJ’OTHK'TIC. / Including a supim- 
sition; rondiUoiial (IFatts). 

HYPOTHE TIC \LLY. ad. Upon supposi¬ 
tion ; conditionally {Uroome). 

HYPOTRACHEblON, in architecture, 
is used for a little fnze in the Tuscan and 
Doric capital, between the astragal and 
annnlets; called also the colerin and gor- 
gerin. The word is applied by some au¬ 
thors in a more general sense, to tlic neck of 
any column, or that part of its capital below 
the astragal. 

HYPAXiS. In botany, a genus of the 
class liexandna, order luonogynia. Coroi 
SIv-paried, permanent, superior; capsulenar- 
rower at llicbasc; spathe two vatved. Fif¬ 
teen species; two American, one Aleppo, 
the rest Cape bulbs. 

HYPTIS. In botany, a genus of the class 
didynaraia, order gymnuspermia. Calyx 
live toothed ; rorol ringent; the upper tip 
cloven, lower Up three parted, with the 
middle division formed; stamens declined. 
Four species, natives of the West Indies or 
America. 

HYliCANlA, in ancieUI. geo|;ntphy, a 
country or the farther Asia, lying to the 
sootit-east of the Mare Hyteanum or Cas- 
pium; witii b|edia on tba west, Parthia ou 
the sou^, and Margiatu oa Ihe west. 

HYa<MKiA,;!naBe^it geography, a town 
of lydio, in the camqiKU Hyreanus, near 
Thytudirai so called from'colonists brought 
from Hyreaiua, a eouufrylying to the south 
of the Caspitei sea* -^he people called 
Hyrcani Mace4^bes, because a mixed 
people (Pliny),—Another'HyrcBUta, the mc- 
tropolw of the country cdled Myreania. 

. Thought to be the Tape of ^abo, the 
Syrinx of Polybius, the Zeudracarta of 
Arrian, and the Isaac of Isidorus Characcniis. 
A third, a strong place of Judea, built by 
Byreanuf. 
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HYRST, Hdust, Htmir. Are all from 
the Saxon, t^pjtr,a.woedorgrove {Gibson). 

HYSSOP, in Btotany, See Hyssopcs. 

IIYSSOPUS. Hyss;^, in botany a genus 
of the class and order didynomia, gymno- 
S|tcrmia. Corel with the lower lip three 
parted; the middle segment mostly crenate; 
stamens straight, distant. ^Fonr species; 
two American; one Chinese, and one of the 
South of Europe. The last is best known 
and most cultivated.. It is tfae''H, oflicinalis 
with flowers in whorls, racemed, pointing 
one way; middle division of Hie rorol two-* 
lobed, and very entire; leaves lanceoate; 
the plant itself is a branching shrub, it is 
still esteemed among physicians as an aro¬ 
matic and stimulant, but is chiefly employed 
as a pecloral, and has long been thought 
useful in humoral asthmas, coughs, and 
catarrhal aflTeriions; for this purpose an 
infusion of the leaves, sweetened with honey 
or sugar, is recommended to be drank as 
tea. 

Hyssopos oFFiriNAMs. The systematic 
name of the common hyssop. See Ht&so- 

PUS. 

HYSTERIA, (iTysfer/a, f, Uftfia; from 
v^tm, the womb). Hysterics. Hysteric 
passion. A genus of disease in the class 
neuroses, and order spasmi of Cullen. It is 
characterized by a grumbling noise in the 
belly; a ball ascending to tbc throat, with 
a sense of suffocation: stupor; insensibility 
and convulsions: involuntary laughing and 
crying; sleep interrupted by sighs; urine 
limpid and abundant, previous to the fit; 
and great sensibility and irritability of the 
iiiind. There are tour species; I. Hysteria 
cliiorotica, from a retention of the menses. 
2. Hysteria a menorrhagia, from an immo¬ 
derate flow of the menses. Hysteria k 
leucorrhcea, from the floor albus. 4. Hys¬ 
teria Ubidinosa, from sensual desires. 

Hystkhic passion. See HygraaiA. 

HYSTE'HJUM. ^In botany a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus 
sessible hollow, with a transverse cleft at 
top; seeds globular, tailless, covering the 
disk, two species, both exotics. 

HYSTEROLOGY, signifying 

a discourse inverted, in rhetoric, a species 
of TiYpcRBATON, ot u VICIOUS nianucr of 
speaking, wherein the natural order of 
things is inverted; called also by tiie 
Greeks drip^v wriTtfOff q. d. putting the first 
thmi^ where Uie last should be. 

Tims Tereuceuses valet & vivit, for vhit 
& valet. And Yirgil moriamur & in media 
arma rutmni, for in media arnia ruatnus 
& moriarnw. Quintilian exposes this fault, 
lib. xi. c^. S. where he says, quaedam—tur- 
iler convertiMitur, ut si prperisse narres, 
einde eodcmisse; in quibns, si id quod 
posterim est oixeris de priore tacere opti¬ 
mum est. . 

HYSTERON-PboTBRON, 'Trijw WfOWfey. 
See HYSTEEoiiOOY. 

HYSTEAQ'TOMT, {Bstterotmia, m. f. 



from uf iftt, tJic womb, 
io'culV See Cjesaruk Section. 

HvwtticxAbis, {Hydriciam, i*, f. vf«v 
from rrfl. « hedge-hog, or porcu¬ 
pine). A disejioe of the hair*, m which they 
stand erect, like porcupine quill*. An ac¬ 
count of till* rare diseave is to be seen in the 
PfeiV. Trans. No. 484. 

Hystricis eafis. See Bezoar I’oari- 

KU.M. 

Hy'MRItis, (TTj/stritiSi Ws, f. i/rf*!*?; from 
t.r'r«, the womb.) Metriti*. An inflainma- 
lion of the womb. A genus of disease in 
the class p) rexite and order phlegmasiie of 
Cullen; characterized by pyicxia, heat, 
tension, tumour, and pain in the region of 
the womb, pain in the o.s uteri when touched, 
and Tomiling. 

IIYSTRIX. Porcupine. In /oology a 
genus of the class mammalia, oidcr glirr*. 
Fore-teeth Ivo, cut off obliquely ; grinders 
eight; toe. louror ii\c; body eoieredwilh 
spines and hair, five species 

1. H. cristala. Crested porcupine. Fore¬ 
feel, four-toed, hind-lcet, five-loed; head 
crested, tail short. 

f A variety, with spines shorter, ciest 
smaller. 


from two to four young; and is easily tamed. 
See Nat. Ilisf. IM. CXL. 

2. II. prelicusilis. Rrasiliau porcupine. 
Feel four-toed, tail long, prelitnsilc, naked 
beneath at the end. 

b Anotiici varie*' with tail longer, spines 
shorter. 

y A 'bird variety smaller; head white. 

The whole species have a short blunt 
nose, long white whiskers, and a bed of 
small spines henuatli the nose. The top of 
the head, hack, sides, and the base of the 
tail, arc also covered with spines. The 
longest of these on the lower part of the 
back and tail arc about three inches, 
very sharp, and while, haired near tlieir 
points with black. They adhere close 
to the .skin, which is quite naked be¬ 
tween It.f m; .nnd .ire shoiler luid weaker 
.w apjiioacii the bellj. Cn the breast, 
belly, and lv<v,cr pails oi the logs, they are 
eoi.verlcd into I lowr. hiisllcs. The 
tail IS seven ind'.Ls !ong, slender and taper 
towards Ih*. end; f.'i tne ie-t ten inches it 
is almost naked, iuMiig only a few hairs 
upon it; but, (or that spate, ll lias a strong 
prehensile quality, Iciiglii of the body fit- 
lecii iiielies. 


V A third V ariety with spines long, crest 11 inl.aiiits .Mexico nnd Rrazil: lives in 
ample. the woods, and preys, not tnily on fruits. 

This species derives its name from a long but also on poulliy : sleeps by day, and 
crest of stiff bristles on the top of its head, preys by night; and generally makes a noise 
reclining backwards, fhe quills ou llic with its iioslriis, as if out of hieath : grunts 
hind part of the body are nine mcliev in also like a sow. It climbs tiees, bntveiy 
length, vciy sharp at the ends, and varied slowly: iii deseciidiiig, lor fear of falling, 
wi& black and wnite. Bchtcen llie quills it twists its tail round ^hc branches: il 
there are a few hairs. Its head, holly mid spends no more arrows in darling its quills 
legs are covered with strong bristles, ter- liian the rest: grows very fat; and its flcih 
mmated with soft hair of a dusky colour, is very white and good. These also may be 
It has long whiskers, and ears like those of lainca. 

the human body; four toes before, and five S. H. NIcxicana. Mexican porcupine 
beliiiid. Us length is about two feet: its tail, Tail long, prehensile; hind feet tour-toed; 
which also is covered with quHls, measures spines mixed and almost hid in downy hair 
four inches only. It inhabits India, the and long bristles; body ofsa dusky hue 
sand hills to the south-west of the Caspian Inhabits the mountains of Mexico; lives on 
Sea, Southern Tartary, Persia and Pales- fruit, and is easily tamed; eighteen inches 
tine, and all parts of Afrie.a. It is found long; tail nine. 

wild in Italy and Spain, and is bought in the 4. H.dorsata. Canadian porcupine. Tail 
markets of Rome lor the table. TTic Italian middle length, not prehensile ; hind-feet 
porcupines have shorter quills, and a less five toed; spines on the upper part of the 
crest than those of Asia and Africa. It is head, back and tail only, 
harmless; lives on fruits, roots and vegeta- ^ Another variety with body white. Inha- 
bles; sleeps by day, and feeds by niglit. bits North America; digs boles under trees, 




tated, is fabulous: when attacked, it retires that of the Juniper; laps like a dog; in the 
and runs its nose into a corner; rolls itself winter eats snow instead of drinking i nearly 
up, erects its spines, and opposes them to the size of a bare. 

an assailant and makes a kind of grunting 5. H. Macroura.^ Long tailed porcupine, 
noise. Some of these animals produce a Feet five-toed; priclUes clubcd or jointed, 
bezoar. Th«*c bezoars were once very tail length of the body, erowqed at the tip 
highly i’alued, and have been sold lor five with a tuft of long, kotMted, ttNery hairs; 
hutndrod ^wns a piece. body short, thick, ears diort o«kM; eyes 

If di^ Ikrge burrows divided into many large bright. Inhabits the wOenh of the is- 
compartmentst with a single entrance, brings lands of the (ndlan ocean. v 
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TIIE niinh letter of .:s English alpha- 
9 bet: it is both a vowel and a consonant; 
agreeably to which two difi'ereiit powers, it 
has two (liiiercnt forms; though, since the 
vowel and consonant differ in their form as 
well as sound, they may, as Dr. Johnson ob¬ 
serves, be more properly accounted two letters. 

/ vowel has a long sound, as iajiae, thine, 
which is usually niarked by an e final; or a 
short sound, as Jin, thin. Prefixed to e it 
makes u dinhthongof the same sound with the 
soft i, or double c, ee: thus Jield,^fu^d, are 
8l>oken as feeld, yeeld. Subjoined to a or e 
it makes them long, as fail, deceit. The 
sound of t before another i, or at the end of 
a word, is always expresseil by m. When it is 
found ^fore an r, it is generally sounded like 
a short h, as in first, Jlirt, shirt. 

used as a numeral, signifies one, and 
stands for so many units as it is repeated times: 
thus one; 11, two; III, three, &c When 
put before a higher nunieial it snhtraets itself, 
as IV, four; IX, nine, &c. But when set 
after it, so many are added to the higher nu¬ 
meral as there are I's added; thus VI, is six; 
VJII, eight, &c. See Roman notation. 

This letter was the only vowel that was not 
marked over with the stroke of a pen to shew 
tliat it was long, as Scaiiriis himself testifies. 
Notwithstanding, to denote its quantity, it 
was drawn in lengtii a letter bigger than the 
rest; as Plso, VIvus, ^dllu. Wherefore, of 
all the letters, the I was called long by synec¬ 
doche. 

And thence comes it that Stamphilus, 
in Plautus's Aularium, being resolved to hang 
himself, says that he should make a long letter 
of his body. Lipsios explains it thus; and 
this explanation soems more likely than that 
of l..amDinuB, who undentands it of all kinds 
of great letters. ' 

Lipsins says expressly, that the 1 was double, 
to make it long as the other vowels; and it is 
the opimon of the most learned: though many 
instances to dte contrawy mi^t be found, per¬ 
haps corruptly as JNof J mguttit in an in¬ 
scription in me Uatb of Aijtgtniua. Whence* 
as the f lengdi 'otw was equivalent 
to a teal si, s. el ^t they'shbulci be marked 
in die as instead of Ma- 

rwlissf j Up instm of Dm Ma- 

mlmi, ‘ And dieoce' come the contractinns 
‘dial are eomrnon'atid allowed to poets: Di 
instead of td)»m jpofatd instead of Pa- 
tow;. •. " '< «>' 

But lib# adteittoti liOtod alto thsquantUyaf 
this letter^ by tJbe diiditlmng et, as Victorinus 
•kytj^nd it was the sa me tniqg to write Dtvl 
^ ^ ** having die 
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same pronunciation, or veiy likn the same, 
And this is testified by Priscian, when he says 
that this was the only way to express the / 
long. This pronunciation of ei was become 
so common amongst them, that they used it 
even in short words; which shews that it was 
not so much perhaps to note its quantity, as a 
certain pronunciation more full and more 
pleasing. Whence in old books we find 
still Omneis, not only instead of Omnes in the 
plural number, but also instead of Omnu in 
the singular. 

The ancients sometimes Changed the t into 
tt; as dccumus for decimus, maxumus for maxi* 
mus, Sec. 

The vowel i, according to Plato, is proper 
for expressing fine and delicate, but humble 
things: on which account that verse in V’^irgil, 
*'Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, remisqu^ 
fatiscunt,” 

which abounds in s's, is generally admired. 

Ainsworth remarks, somewhat differently, 
that this vowel, having the smallest sound as 
well as figure, is mostly fit% suited to low 
poetical images; as in that of (Jvu],~^Nec mihi 
sunt vires inimicos pellere iectis, where this 
vowel is seven times repeated. 

J, used as an abbreviature, i* often substi« 
tuted for the whole word Jesus, of which it is 
the first letter. 

I. pronoun personal. (iA, Gothick; ic, Sax. 
/, gen me; plural we. gen. J. The pro¬ 
noun of the first person, myself, z. / is more 
than oiite, \ i Skakspeare, written fur ay, or 
yes. 

7b JA'BBER. v. n. (galberen, Dutch). T# 
talk idly; to chatter (Swift). 

JA^uBEHER. J. if mm jabber ) One who 
talks inarticulately or unintelhgihW (Hudib.). 

JABESH'GILEAD, was die name of a 
city in the half-tribe of Manasseh, beyond 
Jordan. Eusebius places it (I miles from Pella; 
eonsequendy, it was eastward of the sea of 
Tiberias. «• 

JABlRlC, in ornilhology. StoMycTl> 

B.IA. 

JABLUNKA, a town of Silesia, in the 
territorv of Trscheu. l.At. 40. 41 N. Lon. 
18 . lO’E. *• 

JAfiOK, a brook on the eastern side of 
Jordan, which rises in the mountains of 
Gileaii, and falls into Jordan near the sea of 
Tibenas. 

JABOROSA. In botany, a genus the 
class petiti^ndria, order monogynia. Corol tu¬ 
bular. Calyx five-cleft, short; stamens in¬ 
serted into tne throat; stigma capitate; berry 
three-celled. Two species, natives of 1 onars, 
with # one-flowered scape. 
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JACA TREE, in botany. See Artocar- 

PUS. 

JACAGMAR, or Jacamar, in ornitho¬ 
logy. SeeO'ALBur.A. 

JACANA, in zoolo^. See Parra. 
JACCA, an ancient town of Sjiain, in At- 
ragon, with a bishop's see, and a fort. It is 
sealed among mountains of the same name, 
which are a part of the Pyrenees. Lat. 42.36 

15. Lon.0. 9 W. , 

JA'CKNT. a, {jacen$t Lat.) Lying at 

fciigtli (Wotton). 

JACINTH, in botany. See IIvAciN- 

THUS. 

Jacinth, in oryciolojy. SecHYACiN- 

THUS. 

JACK. s. (jajKM, French.) 1. The di¬ 
minutive of John, Used as a gener.il term Oi 
contempt for saucy or paltry fellows iShait ). 
3. The name of instruments which supply the 
place of a boy, as an instrument to pull olF 
boots {Waffs'). 3. An engine which turns 
the spit f Wtlhns), 4. A young pike {Mor- 
fimei). f). {jaqtie, Fr.)’A coat of nwil 
{Hayward), t). A cup of waxed leather 
{Drydeu). 7. A smalt bowl thrown out for 
a mark to the bowlers {Bttitlcy). 8. A part 
of a musical instrument called a virginal 
{Bacon). Q. The male of animals {Ailmth.). 

10. A support tosdw woorl on (.4tnswortk). 

11. The colours or ensign of a ship {Atmw.), 

12. A cunning fellow {Cleavcland). 

Jack, in mechanics, an instrument of 

common use for raising heavy timber, or very 
great weights of any kmd. 

The common kitchen jack is a compound 
engine, where the weight is the power applied 
to overcome the friction of the .parts, aiicl tlie 
weight with which the spit is ciiar^; and a 
ateady and uniform motion is ul^ned by 
means of the fly. 

Jack, in naval affairs, a sort of-flag, or ca- 
loiirs, displayed from a staff erected on the 
outer end of a ship's bowsprit. In the British 
navy the jack is a small union flag; but in 
merchant-ships the union is bordered with ted. 
Jack, (Smoke.) SeeSMOKEjACK 
Jack in the box, a lai^e wooden male 
serew, turning in a female one, which forms 
(be upper part of a strong wooden box, shaped 
like a frustum of a pyramid, it is used by 
means of levers passing through holes in it, as 
a press in packing, and for other purposes. 

Jack by tab hedge, in botany. See 
Alliaria. 

Jack daw, inornithok^y. See Corvds. 
Jack in a box, in botany. See Her- 

rlANORlA. *' 

JAprg. BNIFE, in ornithology. See Sco- 
lOBAJC- 

Jack pusdinc. s. (jaci and pudding.) 
A zanyj a mmy Andrew {Guardian). 

Jack WITH A PAMTHERN. S. Ah^RU 
Aifinu. 

JACKAL:, in zoology. See Canis. 
Jackanapes. «. {Jad and ope.) 1. 
Ai«IODlc^ , «D «p«. S. A coxtiomb j an im- 
portinettt. 
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JA'CKET. «. {jacquet, French.) 1 . A 
short coat} a close waistcoat {Spenser) $. 
To heat otie's JackeY, is to bwt the man 
(Z,' Estrange). 

^ \COo, the son-ol Isaac and Rebecca, was 
born about 1836 B.C. He v is the favourite 
of his mother, by whose advice he imposed 
u]x>n his father, and obtained his blessing, 
having before taken an advantage of Esau, and 
purchased bn birthright. To avoid the fniy 
of Esau he fled to Padan-ann, where he re¬ 
sided with Jiis undo Laban, whom be served 
fourteen years for his daughters Leah and 
..achtl He afterwards returned to Canaan 
possessed of great wealth, and a reconciliation 
took place between him and his brother. He 
died in Egy'pt, whither be had gone to reside 
with Ins beloved son Joseph, l 68 g B C. Ilia 
name was altered to Israel by an angel, and 
from t lence his posteiity were called Is¬ 
raelites. 

Jacob (Ben Naphtbali), a famous rabbi of 
the 5th century; he was one of the principal 
massorets, and bred at the school of Tibenaa 
ill Palestine with Ben Aser, another pnncipal 
massoret. The invention of points in Hebrew 
to sene for vowels, and of accents to facilitate 
the reading of '.hat langu^e, is ascribed to 
these two rabbis; and said to be done in an 
assembly of the Jews held at Tiberias, A.D. 

476. 

Jacob (Giles), an eminent law-writer, 
born at Romsey in the county of Southampton, 
ill 1686 . He was bred under a considerable 
attorney; and is principally known for his 
Law Dictionary in one vol. folio, which has 
been often printed; a new and improved edi¬ 
tion having been given by counsellors Ruff- 
liead and Morgan, and more lately by Mr. 
Tomlins. Mr. Jacob also wrbte two dramatic 
pieces; and a Poetical Redstet, containing 
the lives and characters of English dramatic 
poets. He died in 1744. 

Jacob’s xaddbr, in botany. See Pole- 

MONIUM. 

Jacob’s STAFF, s. 1. A pilgrim's staff. 
2 . Staff conoeaiing a dagger. 3. A cross-staff; 
a kiud of astrolabe. 

JACOBAilA. Ragwort. Seoecio jacobsea 
of Liiindus. 'Die leaves of this common plant 
have a roiighish, hitter, tuh-acrkjl taste, ex¬ 
tremely nauseous. A decoction is said to have 
been oF infloite service in the cure of epidemic 
camp-dysentery. SeeSsNECio. 

JACOB.KA 1 . 11 .V, in botany. See Am- 
ARYtLtS. 

JACXJBINE MC^XS. See Domini¬ 
cans. 

jacobins, the nme atfiuiBed by a<|>ar^ 
or club at the begianing ^ the pvanch cevo- 
lotton, composed of membm of the NaUottal 
Assembly. During the bemh:t of ntiiitieal fer¬ 
vour in this country from 17 l |3 the 

term was applied to those who were suppoecd 
to favour F»nch meawares or prin¬ 
ciples. ' ‘ 

JACXJBITES, a term of reproach betlipwed 
on ffie persons who, vindicBtiiig the doctriius 
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of passive obedience and non-rcalstance with lent sea-matk. ig. 35 N. Lon. 85.^ 40 E. 

to the arbitrary proceedings of princes, J AGEENIX)}IFi a town and cuitie of Si- 
disavowed the Revolution in l688,'and asserted lesia, capital a province of the same uatpe* 
the supposed rights and adhered to the interests Lat. SO. 4 N, Lon. J7. 24 E. 
of the aMicated king James ami his fam y. To JAGG, or Jag. v. a. (gegow, slits or 
Jacobi I'E.. in church history, a sect of holes, Welsh.) To cut into indentures j to cut 
Christians in Syria and Mesopotamia j so into tecih like those of a saw {Walls'). 
called, either from Jacob a Syrian who lived Jagg. *. (from the verb.) A protubemnee 
in the mgnof the cmp. .or Mamitius, or from or denticulation 

one XacoD a monk who flourished in the year JAGGED. Laciniatnl. In botany, cleft 
550. The Jacobites are of two sects, some or dhidrd. A jaggcti leaf. Folium lacinjatara. 
following the rites of the Latin church, and Divided irregularly, and the parts subdivided 
others continuing separated from the churh imletermiiiJitcly. 

of Rome. There is also a division among the .lA'GGY. a. (from /ogg.) Uneven; denti- 
latter, who have two rival patriarchs. eulattd (Addison). . 

JACOBUS, a gold com, w'orth tiS shillings. JA'GGEDNESS. s. {fiom jagged,) The 
It was first struck in the reign of Janies I. of state of being denticulated; unevenness 
England; whence the nnine. This is the old {Peackam). 

Jacobus; the new'Jacobus is more proiwrly JAGGERNAUT, a black pyramidal slope 
colled Carolus. woisliipped by the Genius, who pretend that 

JACQUINIA. In botany, a gwras of the it fell fiom heaven on the place svhere their 
class pentandna, order tnonugynia. Corol temple stands. 

ten-cluft: stamens Inserted into the receptacle; JAGIITRE OF THE CARNATIC, a 
berry one-seeded. Fi\e species: one a tall tract of land, in the peninsula of Hindustan, 
tree of Montserrat from twenty>lbur to thirty subject to the English East India Company, 
feet high; erect, with \ery numerous racemes. J t extends along the bay of Bengal, from Ma. 
The other four, shrubs of America or the dras to lake Pullicate oiithe N., to Alempan^- 
WesUindics. on the S., and to Conjcwriiin on the W ; 

JACTITAfTION. s. (_ 7 tfc/r/a, Latin.) C being 108 miles along flic shore, and 47 inland 
Tossing motiqiij restlcssiicbs (//araf;/). A in the widest part. 1 he term Jaghttc means, 
term in the canou law fur a false preieiisinn to generally, a grant of land from a sovereign to 
marriage. a sulject, revokable at pleasure, but generally 

jACULATION. s. {jacnlatio, Latin.) a life-rent. But the Jagbire of the Carnatic, 
The act of throwing missive weapons (Mtl/.). major Rennell thinks, is understood to be 
JADE. s. I. A horse of no spirit; a hired hild in perpetuity. It contains 9-)40 square 
horse; a worthless nag (Pope). 2. A sorry miles, and us revenue is about 150,0001. per 
woman; in contempt {SwtJ'l), 3, A voting annum. 

woman, in irony {Addison). " .TAGO (St.),alarge liverofSoutli America, 

Jade, in mineralogy. SeeSEKPENTiNUs. which rises in the andieuccofQuitoamlPeru. 

_ To Jade. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To It is navigable; and falls into the South Sea, 
tire; to haraM; to dispirit, to weary (Shak,). alter having watered a fertile country abound- 
2. To overbear; to crush ; to degrade (AAqi^.). mg in cotton-trees, and inhabiteu by wild 
.'1. To employ in vile offices {Shakspeare). 4. Americans. 

To ride; to rule with uranny {Skakspease). Jaoo (St.), the largest, most populous and 
To .Taoe. V. n. Tb lose spirit; to sink fertile, of the Cape Verd islands, on the coast 
(South). ^ of Africa, and the residence of the Portuguese 

JA'DISH. o. (from jade.K 1. VitiottS; viceroy. It lies about 13 miles eastwarclTrom. 
bad; as a hprse {Soulktrny. 2. Unchaste; the island of Mayo, and abounds with high 
incontinent {L’Bstrange), ^ barren mountains v bqt the air, in tJie rainy 

J AEN, a han^me tpwn of Spain, in An- season, is very unwholesome to strangers. Itp 
dalusia, with a bishop's see, and a strong castle, produce is sugd^r, cotton, wine, and some ex- 
Lat. 37- 38 N. Iaw. 8. SS W. cellent fruits. Tlie animals are black cattle, 

JAFFA, an ancient town of Palestine, in horses, asses, d«»r, goats, hogs, 8tc. 

Asia, formeriy ttal^ Joppa. Lat. 32. 10 N. Jaco (Richard), an ingenious poet, was 
Lon. 35.0 E. " . V icar of Snitterfield in Warwickshire, ami rec- 

JAFFApEEN ISIiUANI^, the name of tor (ifKimcnic in Liecestershire. Hew.is the 
four small,island^ hsitjbeRpidsea. intimate friend and correspondent of Mr. 

of Ceylon, at Shenstone, contemporary whh him at Oxford, 
^ that jramdi too haiiles N.of and, it is believed, his schoolfellow ; was of 

Cati fe Ml. 47 Lon. 80. 45 E. University College; took the degree of M. A. 

JAw!.' juKtajib In botany, a ihvision or July g, 173g; was author of several poems ip 
cleft corol. This term re- the 4lh and 5th volumes of Dodsley’s Poems; 

lites sMBMalhylbw calyxes and mo- publistwd a sermon, in 1755, “ the CaUi.es of 

'Ooipi. In^ arc npuned bifid. Impenitence considered, preached May 4, 
trifid, fite. wsoMinglO thcfiumber of jags. 1765» atHarbotyinWarwick-sbire," wherche 
. .y^ARN AUT, a fimiious pagoda lying on was vicar, on o^qasion of a conversation said 
the Bay of Bengal j nmarkable not only as an to have passed between one of the inhabtontB 
stqOpt of fiinfloe venitmion, but as an excel- and an tqppacioon in the chur-chgm there i 
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wrote Edg«*hlll, a noeni> for which he obtain* 
«J a large atibscriimon in 1767; and was abn 
author of Labour and Genius, 17^#4toj of 
The Bltkckbirds, a beautiful eli^y in the Ad* 
▼totURTj and of many other ingenions per* 
forotances. He died May 28, 1781. 

JaCO DE NATA Ut. LOS CAVELLSROS, 

(St,’) a town ofTerra Firma in South America. 

Jago (St.), or St jago dr la neds- 
TMAESTRAMADDRA, the capital of Chili, 
in South America; it was founded in 1541. 
Lot. 34 . 10 S Lon. 71. 5 W. 

JaCO or LOS VALLES, (St.) a town of 
Pjuuco, in New Spain. Lat. 23. 0 N. Lon. 
100.0 W. 


Jago de cvba, (St.) once he capital of 
the island of Cnba, in the West Indies. It 
was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1776. 
Lat. 20.0 N. Lon. 70 . 44 W. 

Jago DE la vtCA.or Spakish town, 
a town of Jamaica, where the Assembly and 
the grand courts of justice are held. It was 
once a |k>|>u1ous place, containing two 
churches, a monastery, and several chapels; 
but is now reduced to a small compass, and 
has only one church, and a chapel. It is seated 
in a pleasant valley, one the llio Cobre. 

18 ON. Lon. 76 . 4yW. 

JAGODNA, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Servia. Lat. 44. Id N. Lon. 20. 54 Iv 

J AGUEER, in East India affairs, any pen¬ 
sion from the Grand Mogul, or kingof Delhi; 
generally such as are assigned for military ser¬ 
vices. The holder, or possessor of a jjgueer, 
is called a Jagurerdar. This last word comes 
from three Persian words: Ja, a place; gue- 
rislun, to take; and dashtun, tojtuld; yuan, a 
place-holder or pensioner. 

JAIL. i. (geole, Ft.) A p.iol; ti prison; 
n place wherecriminalsareconfincd(/>/yde«). 

Jail fever, a very dangerous distemper 
of the contagious kind, arising from the putres¬ 
cent disposition of the blood and juices. 

JA'ILBIRD, i. {jail and krd.) One who 
has been in a jail 

JA'ILEIl. s. (from jail.) The keeper of a 
prison {Sidney). 

.TAKES Apiivy. 

JALAPA or Jai AP. SccJalapium. 

JALAPIUM, {Jalapiun, from Chaiapaor 
Xalapa in New Spain, whence it is brouglit.) 
Mcchoacanna nigra. Jaiap. The plant from 
which this root is obtained is the Convolvulus 
jalapa; caule volnhili; foHis ovatis subcordatis 
obtusis obsolete repandis subtus viilosis; pc- 
dancnlis unifloiis. Hurt. Kew. Class pentan- 
tlria, order monogynia. A native of South 
America. I n the shops the toot is found both 
cot into slices and whole, of an oval shape, 
solid, pohderous, blackish on Uie outside, but 
gray idthin, and marked with several dark 
veim, by the number of which, and by its 
hardness, heaviness, and dark colour, the good¬ 
ness of the root is to be estimated. It has 
scaredy Any and very little taste; bat to 
toti#Wk Bad to the mra^ manifests a 
degree of pungency. The medicinal 


activity ^ jalap resides principally, if not 


wholly, in the resin, which, though g^ven in 
small d>".es, occasions violent toinrina. Tlie 
root powdered, v, a very commoh. efficacious, 
and safe purgative, , d.< dy experience evinces; 
but according as it contains anc’e or ’css resin, 
its effects mpt o. ■ Dune vary, ii large doses, 
or when joined with calomel, it is recom- 
m- aded as an 'iiihelnTiiniic and hydrogoguc. 
In the pliarm.Dcopceic his root is ordered m 
the form of tincture and extract; and the 
Edinburgh college directs it also in powder 
with twice Its \ eight of crystals of tartar. 
See O'NVOLvur us. 

Ja..app‘ alba. See Mechoacanna. 

JALEMUS, i»Xrpgf, in antiquity, a kind of 
mournful song, used upon occasion of death, 
nr any other affecling accident. Hence the 
Greek proverbs had their original, mU/jui ohm* 
v!,o;, or d-ynjovvof, I- e. more sad or colder than 
a jalemus; ug tug tyP^mtiag, worthy to 

be ranked among jalctnuses. 

JALLINDAR, a town of Hindustan Pro¬ 
per, capital of a district of the same name. 
Lat. 30. 50 N. Lon, 74,10 E. 

JALOFFS, or Yaloffs, are an active, 
powerful, and warlike people, inhabiting great 
part of that trar^ ot Africa whicii lies between 
the Senegal and' the Mandiiigo stales on the 
Gambia. Their noses, says Mr. Piik, are not 
so much depressed, nor tneir lips so protuber¬ 
ant, as those of the generality ol Africans; and 
though their skin is of the deepest black, they 
arc considered by the white triders as the most 
siglitly Negroes m that part of the comment 
where they live. They are divided into se- 
vcul independent stales or kingdoms, which 
arc frequently at war with their neighbours or 
wiih each other. In their manners, supersti¬ 
tions, and government, they have a greater re¬ 
semblance to the Maiidingoes than to any 
other nation; but excel them in the manufac¬ 
ture of cotton cloth, spinning the wool to a 
finer thread, weaving it m a broader loom, and 
dyeing it of a better colour. They make very 
good soap, by boding ground nuts in water, 
and then aiWmg a Icy of wood-aslics. They 
likewise manufacture excellent iron, whi'’h 
they carry toBondou to barter for salt. Their 
language is said to be copious and signiheant, 
and i» ofttn learned by Europeans trading to 
Senegal. From the names of their muticrais, 
as ^ven by Mr. Park, it would appear Uiat 
their numeration proceeds by fives as ours does 
by tens. 

JAM. ». A conserve of fruits boilpd with 
sugar and water. 

JAMADAR, an offieer pf horse or foot, in 
Hindustan. Generally, a 8U[>ertntetidanit. 

JAMAGOHOD, a sttong town of Iqgria, 
in the Russian government ol St. Pgtersbtttgh. 
Lat. 69. 25 N. Lon. 73.40 E- 

JAMAICA, an island of the Indies, 
discovered by Christopher Columhtu ib his se¬ 
cond voyage, in I4g4: after a 't%lrt, ffispu^ 
with the natives, he took possesstoo of R f(><t 
the king of Spain, preserving the woid Jamai¬ 
ca. by which it was called by the Indians. Xr' 
the year 1655, Jamaica was taken by the £n- 
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iJish, tinder the command of Penn and Vena¬ 
ble*.' Jamaica is about 120 miles fn n east m 
^*t, and 42« where broadest, from norib to 
sooth, and is thought m c mnm near live mil¬ 
lion acns T ‘ divided bv a ridge of moon- 
tains which lun through -he whole island, 
from cast to west, from which rise innumera¬ 
ble rivers, well stor ' wit.’ fish of var.sjus 
kinds, and iiatJt,abi. for cc.ioes. On the 
mountains grow great varieties of trees, such 
as cedars, lignum vitiC, mahogany, &c. The 
climate of Jamaica is more . nperate, and the 
weather more variable, than in the f'lribbee 
islands, and there is no country between the 
tropics where tlie heat is less troublesome. 
All the year round, the mornings are cxccs- 
snely hot. till about eight o’clock, when the 
easterly breeze begins to blow, and gradually 
increases till about twelve, when ii is generally 
the strongest, and lasts till two or three, when 
it begins to die .away till about fivlT, when it is 
quite spent, and rctiirns-no more till the next 
morning. About eight in the evening, beerins 
a land-breeze, which blows four leagues into 
the sea, and continues increasing till tivelve 
at night; after which it decreases till four in 
the morning, when no more of it is to be felt 
till next night. Storms used to lie very rare 
here, till within this century. Every night 
here aie pfcrring dews, which arc reckoned 
very unwholesome, especially to new-comers, 
svho are too .ipt to expose ihemsi Ives; but in 
the plains, or sandy places near the sea, there 
arc few if any fogs. The rains are violent, 
and the drops scry large. The tides are scarce 
discernible, their increase or decreasedcjiending 
mostly on the winds, and not accordiog to the 
age of the moan. The days .md nights here are 
almost of an 'equal length all the 3'car round. 
Not half the iskand is cultivated; natiral pro¬ 
ductions are sugar, ginger, cotton, cuilec, in¬ 
digo, pimento, cocoa, several kinds of wood, 
some medicinal drugs, and tobacco; maize, 
or Indian corn, Xxuinea-corn, peas of various 
sorts, fruits in abundance, as oranges, lemons, 
limes, shaddocks, citrons, pomei^ranates, pine¬ 
apples, melons, &c. Jamaica is divid^ into 
three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and Corn¬ 
wall, ill which are six towns, and twenty, se¬ 
ven villt^s; St. Ja^ de la V^, or Spanish 
Town, is the capit^ of the island, where the 
chief justice reside*. The legislaUite of Ja¬ 
maica is composed of the captain nneral or 
commander; a council, and house ofWirnbly. 
The ninnbet of in the year 1787, 

amounted to 9^,OQ0, the number of whites 
'SO.flOOi fined negmOs aiid people of colour 
10,006, and Mslttoni t400, in all 291 , 400 . 
In ydlgtr t787> the exports from Jamaica 
■vwtfi''84<Sl,i54f ewt of sugar, 2,543,025 gal¬ 
lons of nun, oilSmtllons of molasses, 6lfi,444 
lbs. of cwt, of coffee, 1,906,467 

lbs. of woid, 2f,623 lbs. of imligo, 
4816 of 82 cwt, of cocoa, 18,140 lbs. 
of tobaced, W8 tMs of ntahtwany, and 67OI 
tons of logwood, with sundry other articles, to 
{Qo value of 147*88^> sterling, amounting in 
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the whole to the sum of 2,136,4421. 17 s. 3d. 
sterling, at the current London prices. The 
imports of the same year, smoutited ui the sun 
of I,4g6jf32l. 5s. 4d. The rentre of theis- 
l.md is situated Lon. 76- 45 W. Greenwich. 
Lat. 18 .12 N. 

Jamaica, a town of Africa, in the island 
of Yoik, built by a ninlatto, the son of an En¬ 
glishman, where the English have a factory. 
Jamaica BAEK. SeeOaiKCgiHi CAur- 

BJEA. 

Jamaica PFVPER. See Pimento. 
#AMB. s. (jamhe, French.) Aoy supporter 
oa eitlicr side, as the post of a door (Mojron), 
JAM6I, a seaiMTt, and small kingdom, oa 
the E. coast of Sumatra, where the Dutch 
liave a fort. Lat. 0. £9 N. Lain. 102. 35 E. 

IAMBIC, in ancient poetry, a sort of 
verse, so called from its consisting either 
wltolly, or in great part, of iambuses. See 
Iambus. Ruddiman makes two kiiuU of 
iambic, viz. dimeter and trimeter; the former 
containing four feet, and tlie latter six. And 
as to the variety of their feet, they consist wholly 
of iambuses, as in the two following verses of 
Horace: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Dim. Tnar I jii a | ttm { Jim | 

Turn. Suu ] (7* > | /m £0 | mavi | riiut | lull. 
Or, a daciylus, spondeus, anapestus, an 1 
sometimes triorachys, obtain in the odd places, 
and the tribrachys also in the even places, ex¬ 
cepting tlic last. Examples of alt which may 
be seen in Horace: as, 

Dimeter. 

1 2 3 4 56 

CinttS \ a tra \ ctavit ( daptt | 

Vidt I rtfrajp! | ranlttdomum [ 

Trimeter. 

Qua qut) | tetlt J tti mi | ik ml { eur dtt | Unt. 
Pnus I yve or | ti j del in j/rriut j mar/. 

Aliti I imat | gut coni f lut hani | cut ffe I etorim^ 
Pavidum | gut | r'aul ad | venom /ague | graem^ 

JAMBLICUS, the name of two celebrated 
Platonic philosophers, one of whom was of 
Colchis, and the other of Apamea in Syria. 
The first, whom Julian equals to Plato, was 
the disciple of Anatolius and Porphyry, and 
died under the reign of the emraror Constan- 
tine.—The second also enjoyed great reputa¬ 
tion. Julian wrote several letters to him, and 
it is said he was poisoned under the reign of 
Valens. It is not known to which of the two 
w’e ought to attribute the works we have in 
Greek under the name of Jamblicus, viz. I. 
The history of the life of Pythagoras, and the 
sect of the Pythagoreans. 2. An exhortation 
to the study of philosophy. 3. A piece under 
the name m Aoamon, against Porphyry's let¬ 
ter on the mysteries of the Egyptians. 

JAMBOLIFERA, in botany; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the octan- 
dria class m plants; and in the natural inethrm 
ranking with those of which the order is 
doubtftil, The calyx is quadridented, me ca¬ 
rol tetrapetalous, and funnel-shapw; the ft- 
lameaia a little ^ue j the stigma simple. 
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7AMBU$, In <b« Gtwk and Latin pnwi- 
dy, a poeUcaj comistiiig of a short sytiable 
followed by a long one; as iu 

0«f Xryttiy Dih 

S^lhha longa l>rm iuhjecia wcalur iambna, 
as Horace expresses it; who also Calls Uie 
iam^QSi a switi, ramtl foot, pn citus. 

'the word, aceoraing to some, took its rise 
lom Iambus, l\ie son of Pan and Echo, who 
invented thw foot; or, perhaps, who only used 
slurp-biiing expressions to Ceres, when jf- 
Ihcted for the death of Proserpine. Others 
rjilitr derive vt from the Greek isf, ventnwni, 
poison; or from lapSi^w maleduo, 1 rail or 
revile; because tbe verses composed of iambus¬ 
es were at first only used in satire. 

.TAMPS (St.), the Great, the son of Zebc- 
dec and Salome, was called to the a|>ostlesli'|> 
with his brother John the Evangelist, while 
they were mending their nets nith their fathei. 
He was put to ileath by Herod Agnppa, 
A.D. 44 (,/f'iithns). 

James (St.), the Less, another apostle of 
.Tesus Christ. He obtained the name of Just, 
on account of his viitucs. He was the first 
bisJiop of Jerusalem, and was put to death at 
tlie instigation of Ananias the high-priest, 
A.D. (52. There is among the canonical epis¬ 
tles an excellent one by this apostle, addressed 
to the dispersed Israelites {Iratkins). 

James VI. of Scotland, and the first of 
England, was the son of Henry Stuart by 
Mai 7 daughter of James V. and was born in 
1560 . The year following he was proclaimed 
king on the forced resignation of his mother, 
and in l603 he succeeded queen Elizabeth on 
the English tHrone. A plot was soon after 
diseove^ to have seized iijxm him and prince 
llenrv, fur which lords (Jobham and Grey, 
and sir Walter Baleigh, were apprehcndetl .and 
indicted. But the year following a more 
dreadful one was providentially found out, 
which had been devised by some desperate pa- 
piste to blow up the king, the prince, and 

e irliament, white his majesty was delivering 
is speech from the throne. For this severu 
persons were executed. In 1606 he establish- 
eti epiuopacy in Scotland, and made peace 
with Spam. Iti 1612 his son> the excellent 
prince Henry, died, and the same year his 
daughter was married to Frederic the elector 
palatine. James strobed the prerogative as 
far as he could well ro, and left the conse¬ 
quences to be rued by bis son Charles, whom 
he imprudently suffered to visit Spain to man^ 
the iofiinta. One of the greatest blots of his 
reign was the execution of sir Walter Raleigh, 
fifteen ytears after sentence, James was a 
man of learning, which he owed to bis tutor 
George Buciianan. He died at Tiicobalds in 
i 626 , and wAS interred at Westminster. The 
court flatlercn called him the Sobmon of the 
age, and the^Mme tidf was given to him by 
anchV^op l^iiHams m his funeral sermon. 
Jamei'iirrote'ipahy ba 0 ka.{ as, a Commentary 
on the Revelations, in which he calls Uie pope 
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enUchrist; BastHcon Boron, or aStdee to hi# 
son ; Baitnouology, or a Disooum on Wiidi% 
craft; a Couuterblp ' ajjainit Tifljacco, 8tc. 
all of which were orinted in l vol. folio. 
(fVailins). 

James II. king of England, was (he 
8CC< id son of Charles I. and was born at 
London in 1633, and immediately created 
duke of York. He resided during the Usur- 
palto-' in France, where he imbibed the prin¬ 
ciples of jiopcry At the liestorattoti he re- 
tinned to EnglaiiJ, and married secretly Anne 
llyde daiighler of the earl of Clarendon. In 
the Dutcli war he signalized himself as coin- 
iiKinder of.the Fnglisn fleet, and shevved great 
skill and bravery. On the death of his first 
wife he married the princess of Modena. He 
succccd> t Ills brother in l684, but his zeal for 
his religion leading him into measures sub- 
vc-rsne of the conslitution, the prince of 
Orange, who liad married his daughter Mary, 
was called over, and the king, finding himself 
abandoned by all bis friends, withdrew to 
Fiance, where he died at St. Germains in 
1701 . His son James, commonly call^the 
pretender, died at Rome in 1766 . His son 
Cliarles Edward; who invaded Scotland in 
1745 , died m 1768 . Henry Benedict Stuart, 
cardinal York, was the last surviving branch 
of this unfortunate race (IValhns). 

J AMES (Dr. Robert), an English physician 
of grCiU eminence, and ]>articularly distin¬ 
guished by the preparation of a most excellent 
fevei-powder, was born at Kmverston la 
Staffordshire, A.D- 1703 1 his father was a ma¬ 
jor in the arinv, his mother a sister of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Clarke, He was of St. John’s college in 
Oxford, where he took the degree of A.B. and 
afterwards practised physic at Sheffield, Lich¬ 
field, and Birmingham successively. Then he 
removed to Lonemn, and became a licentiate 
in the college of physicians; but in what years 
we cannot say. At Lxtndon he applied him¬ 
self to writing as well as practising physic; 
and published a Medicinal Dictionary in 3 
vols. folio, and maiw lesser works. 

J AMEs’k Day (St.), a festival of the Chris¬ 
tian chuich, observed on the 25th of July, in 
honour of St. James tbe greater. 

James (Epistle of Im.), a canonical book 
of the New Testament, being the first of 
tbe Catholic or General Epistles; which arc so 
called because they are not written to one hut to 
several Christian churches. See EpiartE. 

This general epistle h addresped partfy to 
the believing and partly to the infidel Jews j 
and is designed to correct the errors, .sotlcQ file 
ungoverned zeal, and reform fiie hid^nt 
behaviour of the latter; and to comfoti fito 
former under the great hardslfipa tather tjiey 
were then suffering, or were ahni% aftex 
to suffer, for the sake of Chrb^n^, 

James’s Powder, a metPcili prepend 
by Dr. James, of which the hiois has been 
long known to chemists, though the particuiar 
receipt fonnakiog it lay concealed, till made 
pifobc by Dr. Monro in hU Medical iind 
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Pharmiiceutical Chcmistiy. The following 
(Dr. Mohto infoTui$ us) » a copy of the re- 
cciptj exirjctc^ from the Rtcotds of Chancery $ 
the inventor, when he U .k out a patent for 
selling Iv- riowiler, havinp sworu, in th ’ most 
solemn mdune., that it wa^ the true and gc- 
nuine receipt fpr preparing it; , 

* TaKe .-intiinony, calcine * with a con¬ 
tinued piotiacted hen, in a flat, unglazed 
earthen vessel, atldinfflo it from time to timea 
sufficient quantity of any animal oil and .alt, 
well dephlegmated; then woil it in melted 
nitre for a considerable time, and separate the 
powder iron* the nitre, by dissolving it in 
water.’ 

This extract Dr. Monro accompanies with 
the following observations. “ When the 
Doctor first administered his powder, he used 
to join one grain of the following mercurial 
preparation to thirty grains of his antimonial 
powder; but in the latter part of*lils life he 
ofleii declared that he had long laid aside the ad¬ 
dition of the mercurial. His mercurial, which 
he called a pill, appears by the rccoids of 
chancery to have been made in the following 
manner : ' Purify quicksilver by distilling it 
nine times from an amalgam, made, with 
martial rrgulus of antimony, and a propor¬ 
tional quantity of sal ammoniac i dissolve this 
purified quicksilver m spirit of nitre, evaporate 
to dryness, calcine the powder till it becomes 
of a gold-colour; burn spirits of wine upon it, 
and keep it for use.’ Dr. James, at the end 
of the receipt given into chancery, says, * The 
dose of these mediciues is uncertain; but in 
general thirty grains of the antimonial and one 
rain of the mercurial is a moderate dose, 
igned and sworn to by Robert James.’ ” 

There is the greatest reason to believe, 
however, that the medicine sold subsequent to 
the rccoidingof this receipt in chancery, was 
not made conformably to it. Phun an analy¬ 
sis made by Dr. Higgins, the London college 
have introduced into meir new PharmacopcEia, 
an imitation of Dr. James's powder, undei the 
title of PuLVis ANTiMOKiALis, which see 
It has been called Dr. James's Pjiver Pow¬ 
der (pontinues Dr. Monro), and mliny have 
believed it to be a certain remedy for fevers,and 
that Dr. James had cured most of the patients 
whom he attended, and who recovered, by the 
use of this j^det. But the bark, and not 
the antimooidl powder, was the remedy which 
Dr. James almost trusted to for the cure 

of fevers: hegave^hitpowdon only to dear the 
stomach ^ potv'ch i and nfoer he had effected 
that, he p6tkred-lo Urn tmtk as freely as the 
pttiOot 'tdM;^ avtulh^ fo' Hie Doctor believed 
aff ferera td He erlen of the intermitting 
kind; wid that if ffiare was a possibility of 
curing n foder,'the bark was the remedy to 
effactulde ihe cure; for if the fever did not 
yield tofly^ fos was sure that it would yield to 
no othefr te^mdy whatevcr,as he has more than 
once declsM' to me whoi 1 have attended 
patients in fevers along with him.** 

James Islami}, an of Africa, 30 
mifot up the river Gamlria. Jt is about a 


mile in dreuit: on it the English have a fori 
and factory. 

James River, a fine river of Virgiitid^’ 
which enters the Chesapesk bay, near Hamp*' 
ton. 

James Town, a borou^ of Ireland, in 
the county of Leitrim, aeatetfon the Shannon 
Ldt. 53. 61 N. Lon. 8.«9W. 

JAMYN (Amadis^ a French jwt, who 
was sepretary and private reader to Charles IX. 
and died amnit 1685. Besides his podtical 
works, he wrote some academical discourses in 
prose, and completed the translation of tho 
Iliad into French verse, which had been leR 
imperfect bv Saiel. 

jANEHK). See Rio Janeiro. 

To JA'NGLE. 0 . n. (jmgler, French.) To 
altercate; to quarrel; to bicker in words. 

To JA'NGLE. V. o. To make to sound on- 
tuneably (P/ior). 

JA'NOLKR. *.(fromyajigle.)A wrangling, 
chattering, noisy fellow. 

JANICULUM JSclAirrctJtARius moms, 
one of the seven hills at Rome, joined to the 
city by Anens Martins, and made a kind of 
citadel. It is famous for the burial of king 
Nnma and the poet Italicus. Porsenna, king 
of Elrnna, pitched his camp on mount Janicu- 
luin, and the senators took refuge there in the 
civil wars to avoid the resentment of Octavius. 
Liv. &c. 

JA'NIZARY. s. (a Turkish word.) One of 
the guards of the Turkish king {fValler). 

J ANN A, a territory of Turkey in Europe, 
in Macedonia, hounded on the $ by Livania', 
on the W. by Albania, and on the E. by thd 
Archipelago. It is the Thessulia of ihe aub 
cients, and Larissa is the capital. 

JannA, a town in the province of Jamia. 
I..at. 3Q. 48 N. Lon. 81. 36 £. 

JANOWITZ, a town of Bohemia, in the 
circle of Kaushim. Lat. 49 . 46 N: Lon. 
16. 38 E. 

JANSEN (Cornelius), bishonof Ypres, 
one of the most learned divines ot the lyth 
century, and principal of the sect called from 
his name Jansenists, He was born in Holland 
of Catholic parents, and studied at laMivaia. 
Being sent to transact some business of conse¬ 
quence relating to'the univerrity, into Spain, 
the Catholic king, viewing witn a jealous eye 
the intriguing policy of France, engaged him 
to write a book to expose the French to the 
Pope as no good Catholics, since they made n'o 
scruple of torming alliances with Protestant 
states. Jansen pmorined this task in his 
Mars Gallicus; and was rewarded with a 
mitre, being promoted to the see of Ypres in 
1636. He n^, among other writings, before 
this, maintained a controversy against the 
Protestants upon the points of grace and pre¬ 
destination } but his Augustinus was the prin¬ 
cipal labour of his life, on which h<> spent 
above SO yean. See the next article, 

in church history, a ^t of 
the Roman Catholics in France, who follow 
the Opinions of Jansen in relation to grace and 
predeirinEtion. 
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In tli« jmt 1840 , the univmitiei of l^t^Q 
w)<i Doha;, ^eod panictilerly Father Mohoa 
and Fatiaer .iaamard Celaus, thc^ht fit to 
condemn the oginions of the JeauiU on grace 
aod free-will. This having set the controversy 
oa foot, Jan^ntnt opposed to the doctrine of 
ttvt Wits the sentiments of St. Augustine, 
and wrote a treatise on grace, which he en¬ 
titled Aognsiinus- treatise was attacked 
by the Jesuits, who accused Jansen ins of main¬ 
taining^ dangerous and heretical opinions; and 
afterwards, "in lf)48, obtained of Pope Urban 
VIII < a tormal condemnation of the tr«itise 
wiote by Jansenius: when the partisans of 
Jansenius gave oat that this bull was spurious, 
and composed by a person entirely devoted to 
the Jesuits. After the death of Urban 
the afl'air of Jansenism began to be more 
warmly controverted, and ^vc birth to an in¬ 
finite number of polemical writings concern¬ 
ing grace; and what occasioned some mirth, 
was the titles which each party ga»e to their 
wntings : one veriter published “ The Torch 
of St. Augustin,” another foun^" Snuffers for 
St. Augustin’s Torch,*’ and Father Vernon 
forineil “ A Gag for the Jansenists,” &c. Inthe 
year Ih.'iO, siaty-eight bishops of Fr.incc sub¬ 
scribed a letter to Pope Innocent X. to obtain 
an inquiry into, and condemnation of, the live 
following propositions, extracted from Janse- 
nius’s Augustinus: 1. .Some of God’s com¬ 
mandments are impossible to be observed by 
the righteous, even though they endeavour, 
with all their power, to accomplish them. 
S. In the state 01 corrupted nature, we are in¬ 
capable of resisting inward grace. 3. Merit 
and demerit in a state of corrupted nature, 
docs not depend on a liberty which excludes 
necessity, but on a liberty which excludes 
constraint. 4. The semipelagians admitted 
the necessitv of an inward preventing grace 
for the performance of each particular act, 
even for the beginning of faith; but they were 
heretics in mamtaininjg that this grace was of 
such a nature, that the will of man w'as able 
either to resist or ob^ it. S. It is semipe- 
lagianism to say, that Jesus Christ died, or 
shed his blood, for all mankind, in general. 

JA NSSEN (Victor Honortos^, an historical 
painter, was bom at Brussels in l664. He 
was patronised by the duke of Holstein, who 
sent him to Rome to improve himself. On 
his return to his own country, he adproed 
most of the churches and convents with his 
works. He died in 1739 . 

JANSSENS (Cornelius), acciebratedDiitch 
painter, resided in England many years, and is 
said in many rrapects to be equal to Vandyke. 
His paintings are easdv distinguished by their 
smooth, clear, and delicate tints, and by that 
character of truth and nature with which they 
arc strongly mark^. The time of his birth is 
not known,! he died in i6h5. 

JA'f^Ty.«.(cotrti»ted from gsfih'/.Frencb.) 
$ha»¥ i fiatteting {%>iiaator). 

JAKUAIUUS (St),, tlie patron saint of 
Naples, where his head is occasionally carried 
In ptoedwioo, is order to stay the eruption of 
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Vesuvluf. Tlje lignefacti-'n of his bfood is i 
famous miraele at Naples, The mint sufiend 
martyrdom about the end of the third century. 
When he was beheaded, a pipus lady of Naples 
caught about an 01 ice of his blood, which 
has been carefiilly presened in a bottle ever 
since, wilho t having lost a sing'e grain of its 
aright. This, of itself, were it equally demon- 
si lie, might be considered as a greater miracle 
than tha circumstance on which the Neapoli¬ 
tans lay the who! biress, viz. that the blood, 
which has cungcaled, and acquired a solid 
form by aj’^e, is no sooner brought near the 
head of the saint, than, as a mark of veneration, 
it immediately liqiiehci. This experiment is 
made three difi'erent tunes every year, and is 
consid'^red by the Neapolitans as a miracle of 
the first magnitude. 

JANUARY, the first month of the year, 
accoiding to the Computation now used in the 
West, and contaiiiiiig 31 days ; so called by 
the Romans from Janus, one of their divinities, 
to whom they gave two faces; because on the 
one side, the first day of this month looked 
towards the new year, and on the other to¬ 
wards the old one. 

JANUS, in pagan worship, the first king 
of Italy, who, it is said/received Saturn into 
his dominions, aftet his being driven from 
Arcadia by Jupiter. He tempered the oiman* 
ners of his subjects, and taught them civility, 
and from him they learned to improve the vine, 
to sow corn, and to make bread. • After his 
death, he was adored as a gpd. This dei^ 
was thought to preside orer all new under¬ 
takings. Hence, it) all sacrifices, the first 
libations of wine and wheat were offered to 
Janus, and all prayers prefaced with a short 
address to him. At histlestival, the Romans 
offered oakes of new meal and salt, with new 
wine and frankincense. Janus was represented 
with two faces, either to denote his prudence, 
or that he views at once the past and ap- 
roaching years; he had a sceptre in his right 
and and a key in his left, to signify his ex¬ 
tensive authority, and his invention of locks. 

The Romans built but three temples and 
a littia chapel to Janus. The first temple 
was built by Komulus, after he had conclucicd 
a peace with the Sabines, and there he erected 
a statue of Janus with two faces, to shew 
that both the Roman and Sabine nations 
were joined together;'Of else to signify, that 
the two kings, Rdiniilos at^ Tatius, were but 
one head to govern the smne commonw^lth. 
This temple was built in the Roman Ffotd; 
and Procopius says, thah-fo his time, it re¬ 
mained yet in middle of that field, over 
against the capitol, with^ a little niche of 
brass, and two doors like a tahernade, 
wherein a statue of Janus five ftet hij^ was 
set up. Numa ordered that the gates ^ the 
temple should^ be shut in time of peace, 
and open in time of war; for the coptul 
anpoioied to command the army, being upon 
jhu departure, went into this temple auended 
by the senate, the chief people of the d^.and 
his soldiers in miliuiy dresses, and opened the 
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of tlft temple ThU ce«moM w»* 
bat seUom performed; for thi« Wmple 
tinued open daring the epsc* ®f «“**“>*“ 
and twenty-four years, till theume o^Augustos, 
who took Dossession of £&/,>*■» Tims temple 
was shut’^t three limes; the first time 
was during the 'eign rf Numa For iihus; the 
second in the time of the consulate of Tiln« 
Manlius Tonjuatus, and C. Altiliiis Bolbut 
seven or eight years after the first Punit warj 
and the thiid time was a^ut seven hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four years aft r the foundation 
of Rome, nine and twenty tears before the 
birth ot oiir Lord, and towards the end of the 
reign of Augustus. 

The new consuls tooK possession of their 
office in this temple; wher'^fore it was said 
that they opened the year. 

' The second temple of Janus was built by 
Cn. Duilliiis in ine herb-market, -after the 
first Carthaginian war; but being half ruined. 
It was built again by the emperor Tiberius, 
os Tacitus says. 

The third temple was erected under the 
name of Janns Quadrifrons, some say by Nu- 
ma, and others ny Augustus, in the ox-mar¬ 
ket, in a little valley called Velabrum, betwixt 
the Capitol and mount Avenliniis. Marlianus 
affirms, that thjs temple was built neither bjr 
Numa nor Augustus, because in his time it 
was still almost entire; it being incredible it 
bad lasted so long, bad it been built by one of 
them. However, it may be said that it wm 
built by Numa, and rebuilt by Augustus. This 
temple was of a square figure, of the lonick 
order, all marble, dedicate to Janus Quadri* 
frons, og four-faced. 

The Homans, after taking the city of 
Faleria in Tuscany, having found a statue of 
Janus uith four faces, made one after its 
likeness for the city of Rome, and erected 
them a temple with ftiur fronts; and twelve 
altars, to represent the fo'.ii seasons, and the 
twelve months of the year 

JAO-TCHEOU-roU, a city of China, in 
the province of Kiang-si, ’rated on the river 
Po. 

JAPAN, a large empire in the most eastern 
part of Asia. It is conipo^ of several islands 
which lie between the latitudes of 30. and 40 
N- and the longitudes of 130 and 144 E. The 
chief of theM islands, called Niphon, was dis¬ 
covered in 1548, by the IVtunpese, who were 
cast on shore by a tempest;Tnd whole empire 
is divided ihtosemi princ^l eountries, which 
are subdivided hito pu prchliUoes. It is rite rich¬ 
est country iii the world for gidd, and the air 
and walm are very ^od. It pradnees a great 
deal of riee, w^hreh '&ey reap m September; 
and millet, wheat, and barley^ which they get 
in in MSy. Cedars are common, and so large 
that they are proper for the masts of ships and 
colomns for temples. They hive a large quan¬ 
tity of porcelain, silk, and skint j as also red 
pmeb, which are not in less esteem riiao the 
white. In short, Japan is aeconnted one of 
the best eountries in Asia. Tho inhabitants 
are batundly ingenioiit, and baiie a happy me¬ 
mory j but their manners are diametricaily op- 
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poslte to those of the Europeans. Our conmtdn 
drinks are cold, and theirs are all hot; we un¬ 
cover the head out of respect, and they the 
feet; we are fond of white teeth, and tfiey of 
black; we get on horseback on the left side, and 
they on the right; and they have a language so 
^uliar that it h understood by no other nation. 
The sciences aie highly esteemed among them, 
and they have several schools at different 
places. Those they study most, are arithmetic, 
rhetoric, poetry, history, and astronooiy. 
Some of their schools at Meaco have each 3 or 
4000 schobirs. 'I’hcy treat the women with 
great severity, and punisli adultery with death j 
vet a man may take as many wives as he pleases. 
Tlic Jaoanest- are naturally good soldiers, and 
skilful at shooting witli a Ij»w : however, as 
they inhabit nothing but islands, they are 
seltiom pi war with their neighbours. They 
formerly carried on a traile withtlie neighbour¬ 
ing countries, but now all mmmnnicatton 
with others is forbidden, especially with Chris¬ 
tians ; for they do not look upon the Dutch to 
be such. Their emperor is called Dairo; 
and ill the minority of one of them, ^ in 1150, 
when they had civil wars, one of the com¬ 
petitors for the crown assumed the ecclesiastical 
government, retaining the same title; while 
the other, who ruled in civil affairs, was called 
Cuba; and things have remaineil on the sahir 
footing to this day. The Dairo is the chief 
emperor, and confers the dignity upon the 
other, as if he were his vassal. He resides at 
Meaco, and has no hinds : but he has a right of 
selling titles and dignities. His army generally 
consists of 100,000 foot, and 80,000 horse, 
exclusive of those maintained by his vassals. 
His ordinary revenue Js immense. The palace 
of the emperor is at Jecklo in the island of 
Niphon, and it is the capital of the whole. Hfie 
inhabitants trade with none but the Chinese, 
Coreaiis, the country of Jedso, and with the 
Dutch. The commodities exported from 
thence arc rice, silk and rottOn wrought, fine 
porcelain, and japan-work ; gold and silver, 
though not in such quantities as formerly; 
copper wrought and in bars; iron, steel, and 
otncT base and artificial metals ; variety of rich 
furs, mostly broughr from the land of Jedso; 
tea of all sorts, and much finer and better 
cured than that of China; a great variety 
likewise of medicinal herbs, nxits, woods, 
and glims, well preserved; to these we may 
add diamonds and other precions stones, 
[^arls of exquisite beauty, coral, great quanti¬ 
ties and variety of fine sea-shells, and am- 
bergrise, which they had so little esteem for, 
that- they called it by no better name than 
ensuranosu, or excrements of the whale. In 
exchange for them commodities, the Hollan¬ 
ders bring them glasses of all sorts; raw and 
wrought silks, raw hides, hempen and woollen 
cloths, quicksilver, borax, antimony, and spices 
of all kinds, of which they make an immense 
gain, not in Japan, but in all other parts 
of India, Tney likewise import thither some 
sorts of sugar, mosk, camphor, siampan, bnuil 
and other woods, calambac, elephants' teeth, 
and a great nniuhc' of small wares, which 
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come from China, Thibet, and Siam; china, 
mn>8eng, and other medicinal roots, from 
Tartary. All these commodities are imported 
or exported custom-lrec. Tlic Dutch are 
•trictly watched, and kept under severe re¬ 
straint, from the tune ot their arrival to that 
of their sailing away. 

Japan tARra. Sec Catechu. 

Japa'n. s ((torn Japan tn Asia.) Work 
varnished and raised in gold and colours. 

7o Japa'n. v. a. (from the noun). 1. To 
varnisli, to embellish with gold and raised 
tigiiris (.Su’i/l). S. To black and gloss simes 
^6V/y). 

JAl*A'NNER.s.(from japan).l.One skilled 
in Japan work 2. A shoebtacker (,Popc) 

JAPANNING is pro]>erly the art of var¬ 
nishing and painting ornaments on wood, in 
the same manner as is done by the natives of 
Japan. 

Tlic snbstances which admit of being ja¬ 
panned arc almost every kind that are diy and 
rigid, or not too flexible, us wood, metals, 
leather, and pa[>er, prepared for the piir|)Osv. 

Wood and metals do not leipiire any oiliet 
prcpration, but to have their surfaces per- 
icctly even and dean; but leather should be 
securely strained, cither on framesor on boards; 
as iu hendtng, or forming folds, would other¬ 
wise crack and force oif the coats uf tarnish. 
Papier should be treated in tlie same manner, 
and hate a previous strong coat of some kiud 
of sue} but it is rarely made the subject of 
japanning till it is converted into papier mach^ 
k.x wrought by other means into such form, 
that its original state, particularly with respect 
to Ikxibility, is changed. 

One principal lariation from the method 
formerly used in Japanning is, the omitting any 
priming, or under-coat, on the work to be 
japanned. In the older practice, sueli a prim¬ 
ing was always used , the use of yvhich was to 
sate in the quantity of varnish, by filUng up 
the inequalities in tob surfiice of the substance 
to be vainisfaed. jdut there is a great incon¬ 
venience arising (ironi the use of it; that the 
Japan coats arc constantly liable to be cracked, 
and peeled otf, by any violence, and will not 
endure near so long as the articles which are 
japanned witlioutaiiy such priming. 

Of the nature tf Japan groundt, —^When a 
priming is used, the work should first be pre¬ 
pared by being well smoothed witli hsh-skm 
or glass-paper, and, being made tlmroughly 
clean, should be brushed over once or twice 
with hot size, diluted with two-thirds water, 
if it is of the eotniuon strength. The priming 
ahoold then be laid on as even as possible, and 
shovdd be formed of a size, of a consistency 
between the common kind and glue, mixed 
with as much whitiug as will give it a sufficient 
liotly of colour to hide the surface of whatever 
it 1 $ laid upon, but not more. This must be 
repeated till the inequalities are completely 
filled up, and tbeo the work must be cleaned 
off with £hilch fusbet, and polhh^ with a 
wet ijtg. 

wood or bather a to be japanned. 
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and no priming is used, the best preparation is, 
to lay two or three coat”, of coarse varnish, 
composed in the following manner: 

Take of rectified spirit of wine one pint, and 
of coarse seed-lac and resin erwh two ounces; 
dissolve th seed-lac and resin in the spirit, 
and then t rain oil therarn'oh. 

This varnish, as well as all others formed 
if spirit of wine, must be laid on in a warm 
place, and if it can he coavenietuly manand, 
the piece of work to l>e varnished should be 
made warm likewise ; and for the same reason, 
ah dampness should be avoided; lor either 
cold or moisture chills this kind of varnish, 
and pievcnts its ukiiig proper hold of the sub¬ 
stance on which It is laid. 

Wlien the work is so prejnired, or by the 
priming wnh the composition of size and 
whiling almve described, the proper japan 
giDund must be laid on, which is muoii tlie 
best formed of shell-lac varnish, and the co¬ 
lour desired, exccf^ .white, which requires a 
peculiar Ircacmcnt: and if brightness is wanted, 
then also otlier means must be pursued. 

Tlie colours used with the shcll-Iac varnish 
may beany pigments whatever, which give the 
tint nl tlie ground desifed; and mey may be 
mixed together to form browlpa^^r any com¬ 
pound colours. 

As metals never require to W undcrcoatcd 
with whiting, they mayObe treated in die same 
manner as wood or leather, illben the under¬ 
coat IS omitted, except in the instances par¬ 
ticularly spoken of below. 

IPhtle Japan Grounds -—^The forming a 
ground perfectly white, and of the first degree 
oi hardness, remains hitherto a desideratum, 
or matter sought for, in thcartof Ja|)anning; 
as there are no substances, which fd.-m a very 
hard varnish, but what have too much colour 
not to deprave the whiteness whet rid on of a 
due thickness over the work. 

The nearesi. approach, however, to a perfect 
white varnish, already known, is made oy the 
following composition: 

Take flake white, or white lead, washed 
over and ground up with a sixth of its weight 
of sUrch, and then dried ; and temper it pro¬ 
perly for spreading with the niasticb varnish 
prepared os under me article Varnish. 

Lay these on the body to be japanned, pre¬ 
pared either with or without the undercoat of 
whiting, in the manner as above orde'^ed; and 
then varnish it over with five or six coats of the 
fbliowinz varnish: 

Pioride any quantite of the best seed-lac; 
and pick out of it all tnf cleaxet^ and whitest 
grains, reserving tbemoi^«i^oured and fouler 
parts for the coarse ^iiishes, such as that 
used for priming or prefttring wood or leather. 
Tdke of dits jpicked seed-hc two ounces, and 
ofgom-animi three ounees {an^ dji^nlve fftem, ^ 
being prevkmity reducedito e jn ; 

about a quart of spWit m wipi 
the clear vamid). , ^ 

The seod-lsc will yet a slight to , 
tbia com^iflon, butetnoot beomitted wheie 
the varnbh is wanted to be hud i 
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<vben R softer will answer the end, the pro- 
potUon may be dintmished, and aiilile crude 
turpentine added to the gmn-animi, to take oft” 
the brittleness. 

A very good varnish, free entirely from all 
Irrijtleness, may be formed by dissolving as 
much gum»animi as the oil will u. ;e, in old 
nut or pippy oil; which must be made to boil 
gently when the is put into it. Th< 
ground of white colour itselt may be laid on in 
this varnish, ’ and then a coat o- two of it may 
be put over the ground; but it must be v M 
dilated with uil of turpentine when’t is used. 
This, though fieefrom brittleness, is neverthe¬ 
less liable to sufier by being indented or bruis¬ 
ed by any slight strokes; and it will not well 
bear any polish, but may be brought to a very 
smooth surface without, if it be judiciously 

. managed in the laying it on. 

Blue Japan Blue japan.^pnnds 

may be formed of bright Prussian blue, or of 
verditerglazed over by Prussian bl ue, or of smalt. 
The colour may be best mixed with shcll-lac 
varnish, and brought to a polishing state by five 
or six coats of varnish of seed-lac ; but the var- 
tiish, nevertheless, will somew hat injure the 
colour by giving to a true blue a cast of green, 
and fouling in some degree a warm blue by 
the yellow it contains: where, therefore, a 
bright blue is required, and a less degree of 
hardness can be dispensed with, the method 
before directed in tnc case of white grounds 
must be pursued. 

Red Japan Grounds.-^Vot a scarlet japan 
ground, vermilion may be tised : but the ver- 
milion has a glaring effect, that renders it 
much less beautiful than th crimion produced 
by glazing it over with carmine or fine lake ; 
or even with rose-pink, whicl has a very 
good ch'ect used for this purpose. For a very 
nriEhtcrimsv'.i, nevertheless, instead of glazing 
with carmine, the Indian lake should be used, 
dissolved in spirit of which the varnish is 
compounded, which it readily admits of when 
good: and, in this case, instead of glazing 
with the shell-lac varnish, the upper or polish¬ 
ing coats need only be used; as they will 
equally receive ancf convey the tinge of the 
Indian lake, which may be actually disiolved 
by spirit of wine : and this will be fnimd a 
uiucn cheaper method than the using carmine. 
If, nevertheless, the highest degree of bright¬ 
ness be required, the white varnishes must be 
used. 

Yelluw J(^an Crotfmfs.-—For bright yellow 
grounds, tiie king's yellow or thfc furpeth mi¬ 
neral should be employed, eimer alone or 
mixed with ’Bn* Dutch jank: and the effect 
may be sttll moit heightened Iw dissolving; 
jiowdcteil turmetie loot in the sjMrit of wine, 
uf whmh the. opi^ or polishing boat is made; 
whirUjspifftofwiDetntttthettfttiited from off 
the dnf^ herorb the seed-Iae biyNled to it to 
form the vai^nisb. 

i' The seed-lac varnish is npt eqhtlly unjorious 
«ti4 with as in tM of other 
oolp^^ beciuue, heiim only titl|iKi w|th a 
it is little inore than an addi- 
dtoQ to nm forfco of the colourt. 
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Yellow grounds may likewise be foimed of 
the Dutch pmk only; which, when good, will 
not be wanting in brightness, though extreme¬ 
ly cheap. 

Green Japan Grmmds —Green grounds 
may be produced by mixing the king’s yeHovtf 
and blight PrusMan blue, or rather the tiir* 
nelh miiierol and Piussian bUw, and a cheap 
but fouler kind by verdegris, with a little of 
the above-mentioned \cllows, or Dutch pink. 
But where a ic»y bright green is wanted, the 
crystals of rerde^ri<!, c.iUcd distilled verdegtn, 
honld be etnployeti; and to heighten the 
effect they should he laid on a ground of leaf- 
gold, which renders the colour extremely bril¬ 
liant and pleasing. 

They may, any of them, be used success¬ 
fully with good seed-lac varnish, for thtrcjsnn 
iK'fore gnen: but will be still brightcr with 
white varnish. 

Orange-coloured Japan Groimii.—Orange- 
coloured japan grounds may be formed by 
mining vermilion or red lead with king's 
yellow or Dutch pinkj or the orange lac, 
which will make a brighter orange ground 
than can be produced by any mixture. 

Purple Japan Grounds. —Purple japan 
grounds may be produced by the mixture of 
lake and Prussian blue, or a fouler kind, by 
vermilion and Prnrsiati blue. T'hey may be 
treated as the rest with respect to the varnish. 

Black Japan Grounds to ve produced without 
Heat. —Black grounds may be formed by 
either ivory-black or lamp-black: but the 
former is preferable where it is perfeedy good. 

These may be always laid on with shell-lac 
varnish ; and have their upper or polishtug 
coats of common seed-lac varnish, as the tinge 
or foulness of the varnish can be here no 
injury. 

Common Slack Japan Grounds on iron or 
Copper, produced by means of Heat. For 
forming the common black japan grounds by 
means of heat, the piece of work to be ja¬ 
panned must be painted over with drying oil t 
and when it is of a moderate dryness, must be 
put inu) a sto\e of such degree of heat as will 
change the oil to black, without burning it so 
as to destroy or weaken its tenacity. The 
stoi e should not be too hot when the work is 
put into it, nor the heat increased too fast; 
either of wiiich errors would make it blister: 
but the slower ilie heat is augmented, and the 
longer it is continued, provided it be restrained 
within the due degree, the harder will be the 
coat of japan. This kind of varnish requires 
no polish, having received, wlien properly 
managed, a sufficient one from the heat. 

neJtneTortoise-shellJepanOroundprodueed 
by means of Heat. —The best kind of tortoise¬ 
shell ground produced by heat is not less va¬ 
luable for its great hardness, and endu-mg to 
be made hotter than boiling water without 
damage, than for its beautifbl appearance. It 
is to be mad|e means of a varnish prepared 
in the following manner .—Take of good Im- 
seed-oil otw gaHon, andof timbre half a [HSuntf; 
boil them logger till the oil become very 
brown and thick; itram it then throng 
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s coarse clothi andset it again to boilin which 
state it most he continued till it acquire a 
pitchy consistence} when it will be fit for 
use. 

. Having prepared thu* the varnish, clean 
well the iron or cojiper plate or other piece 
which IS to be japanned; and then lay ver¬ 
milion tempered with shell-lac varnish, or with 
drying oil diluted with oil of hupentine, very 
thinly, on tlie |>iaces intended to imitate the 
more transparent parts of the tortoise-shell. 
When the veroiiUon is dry, brush over the 
whole with the black varnish, tempered to a 
due consistence with oil of turpentine; and 
when it is set and firm, put the work into a 
stove, where it may undergo a very strong beat, 
and must lie continued a considerable tune; if 
even three weeks, or a month, it will be the 
better. 

This was given amongst other receipts by 
Kunckel; but appears to have been neglected 
tall it was revived with great success in the 
Birmingham nianufactiires, where it was not 
only the ground of snuif-boxes, dressing-boxes, 
ana other such lesser pieces, but of those 
beautiful tea-waiters which have been so Justly 
esteemed and admired in several parts of Eu¬ 
rope w'bere they have been sent This ground 
may be decorated with paluting and gilding, in 
the same manner as any other varnished sur¬ 
face, which had best be done after the ground 
has been duly hardened by the hot stove , but 
it is well to give a second annealing with a 
more gentle heat, after it is finished. 

Method of painting Japan Work .—Japan 
work ought properly to be painted with colours 
in varnish ; though, in order for th'^ greater 
disjiatch, and, in some very nice works in small, 
for the fireer use of the fiencii, the colours aie 
sometimes tempered iii oil; which should pre¬ 
viously have a fourth part of its weight of giim- 
animi dissolved in it; or, in default of that, of 
the gums sandarac or mastich. When the oil 
is thus used, it should be well diluted with 
spirit of turpentine, that the colours may be 
laid more evenly and tliin; by which means, 
fewer of the polishing or upper coats of varnish 
become necessary. 

In some insunces, water-colOurs are laid on 
grounds of gold, in the manner of other paint¬ 
ings; and arc best, when so used, in their 
proper appearance: without any varnish over 
them; anu they are also sometimes so manned 
as to have the efiect of embossed work. The 
d^ours employed in this way, for painting, are 
best prepared by means of isinglass size cor- 
metea with honey or sugar-canny. The body 
of which the embossed work is raised, need 
not, .however, be ting&d with the exterior co- 
joof, h«t may be best formed of very strong 
gaoi'^ter, thickeiied to a proiier consistence 
by bo^tmenisn and whiting in equal parts; 
which MhS iatd on the proper ng^re, and 
repaired may be then painted with 

the pr!^4;f«wi«s ^^ropeted in the is%hiss 
size, manner with slual-lftc 
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last and oi' japanning lies m the 


laying on and polishing the outer co^s of 
varnish ; which are iiecessaiy, as well in the 
pieces that have only one simple ground of co¬ 
lour, as with those that arc peintem This is in 
general liest done with com inonsced-lac varnish, 
cxce[<t ir he instances and on those occasions 
where we have already shown other methods 
to be more expedient. and the same reasons 
which decide as to the fitness or improptiety 
of the varnishes, with respect to the colours of 
the ground, hold equally with regard to those 
of the painting; for where brightness is the 
most material point, and a tinge of yellow will 
injure it, seed-lac must give way to the whiter 
gums; but where hardness and a greater tena¬ 
city are most essential, it must be adhered to; 
and where both are so necessary tliat it is proper 
one should give way to the other in a certain 
degree reciprocally, a mixed varnish must be 
adopted. 

This mixed varnish, as we have already ob¬ 
served, should be made of the picked seed-lac. 
The common seed-lac varnish, which is the 
most useful preparation of the kind hitherto 
invented, may be thus made: Take of seed-lac 
thiee ounces, and put it into water to free it 
from the sticks and filth that arc frequently 
intermixed with it; and which must be done 
by stirring it about, and then pouring off the 
water, anil adding fresh quantities in order to 
repeat the operation, till it be freed from all 
impurities, ns it very eflectually may be by 
this means. Dry it then, and powderit grossly, 
and put it, with a pint of rectified spirit of 
wine, into a bottle of which it will not fill 
above two-thirds. Shake the mixture well to- 
gethfi; and ]>lace the bottle in a gentle heat, 
till the seed appear to be dissolved; tlie shaking 
being in the mean time repeated tas often as 
may be convenient: and then pour off all that 
can be obtained clear by (his method, and 
strain the remainder through a coarse cloth. 
The varnish thus prepared must he kept for 
use in a bottle well stopt. 

When the spirit of wine is very strong, it 
will dissolve a greater proportion of the seed- 
lac ; hut this will saturate tne common, wliich 
is seldom of a strength sufficient for making 
varnishes in perfection. As the chilling, 
whicn is the most inconvenient accident at¬ 
tending those of this kind, is prevented, or 
p'odui^ mote fr^uently, according to the 
strength of the spirit; we shall therefore take 
this opportunity of showing a method by 
which weaker rectified spirits may with greaf 
ease atariy time be freed from the phlegm, and 
rendered of the first degree of tteength. 

Take a pint of the common rectified spirit 
of wine, and pnt it into a .botde of which it 
will. not fill above thice,{Mirti. Add ta> it half 
an onnee of pearl-ashes, aaht fit 
otfatH' salt, 

dered os it can be of 

its heit. .Jl^ke the' tnixtuic; mSP?. for 
ilf an hour: ' 

i;of''the phhta^' 

'lit, (tM will 


jiuu&solved pert of Uteiilfs, in th^liiitfoiB 
tafthc bottle. l«t the tb^ be pdiM 
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ot freetl'frotn tHe phlegm and salts, by means 
of a' trilonatn or separating funnel; and let 
half an ounce of the pearl-ashes, heated and 
powdered as before, oe added to it, and the 
same treatment repeated. This may be done a 
third time, if the quantity of phlegm separated 
by the addition of the pearl-ashes . qjear con¬ 
siderable. An ounce of alum rwluced to 
powder and made hot, but not burnt, must 
then be put mtu the spirit, and suffered to 
remain some hours; the bottle beingfieqnently 
shaken : after which, the spirit, being poured 
ofi from it, will be fit for use. 

The aduitiuii of the alum is necessary, to 
neutralize the remains of the alkaline salt or 
pearl-ashes, which would otherwise greatly 
tleprave the spirit with respect to varnishes 
and luquer, where vegetable colours are con¬ 
cerned; and luust consequently render another 
, <listillaUon necessary. 

The nuniier of using the seed-lac op white 
variii<=hcs is the same, except with regard to 
the substance used m polishing; which, where 
a pure white or great clearness of other 
colours is in question, should be itself white: 
whereas the browner sorts of polishing dust, 
as being cheaper, and doing their business 
with greater dispatch, may ^ used in other 
cases. The pieces of work to be varnished 
should be piaced^ncur a fire, or in a rnoin where 
there is a stove, and made perfectly dry; and 
then the varnish may be rubbed over them by 
the proper brushes made for that purpose, be¬ 
ginning in the middle, and passing the brush 
to one end; and then with another stroke 
from the middle, passing it to the other. But 
no part should be crossed or twice passed over, 
in forming one coat, where it can possibly be 
avoided. 'Vhen one coat is dry, another must 
be laid over it; and this must be continued at 
least five or six times, or more, if on trial 
there is nut sufficient thickness of varnish to 
bear the pohsii, without laying bare the paint¬ 
ing or ground-colour underneath. 

When a sufficient number of coats is thus 
laid on, the work is ht to be polished; winch 
must be done, in common casus, by rubbing it 
with a rag dipped in tripoli, or rotteiistone, 
finely jiownerea; but towards the end of the 
rublnng, a little oil of any kind shunld be 
used along with the powder; and when the 
work appears sufficiently bright and glossy, it 
should tie well rubbed with the oil alone, to 
clean it from the powder, and give it a still 
brighter lustre. 

JAPARA, a seaport on the !N. coast of the 
island of Java; witn a good harbour. Lat. 6. 
so S. Lpn. 110 .46 E. 

JAPCymCA. lliRRA. See Catechu. 

wept gecgmpliy, a west- 
n. It eonstitotes 
Atid tbe W. of Ads- 


JAPyPKi 
em 
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act in opposition; to be inconsistent (Dryd^). 
4. To quarrel ; to dispute {Spenser). 

Jar. *. (from the verb.) 1. A kind of rat¬ 
tling vibration of sound {Hold.). 2. Clash of 
interests; discord; debate {Spnser). 3. A 
state m which a door unfastened may strike 
the post {Stotjl). 4. {giarrof Itai.) An earthen 
vessel {Drt/den), 

Jar, or Ijar, in chronology, theei^^th 
month of the Hebrew civil year, and die se¬ 
cond of the sacred ; it had twenty-nine days, 
and answered to part of our April and May. 

JAHDES, Jaroons, hard callous swel¬ 
lings in the hinder le^ of a horse, seated on 
the outsides of the hough, as the sparin 
is on the inside. This disease is more to be 
feared than the spavin. It is not very com¬ 
mon, so that but few people know it, thou^ 
It be as painful as the spavin, and equally 
makes a horse halt. In this case there is no 
remedy but firing, which does not always suc¬ 
ceed ; though repellents may be useful in an 
early stage of the complaint. If njnu the fore 
sinew of the leg, between the spavin on the 
inside and the jardon without, there be a circle 
that joins them, and encompasses the nerve of 
the instep, the horse is s^ioued and ruined be¬ 
yond all recovery. 

JARDYN (Karel du), an excellent painter 
of landscapes and animals, was born at Am¬ 
sterdam in l640. He studied iu Italy, where 
he ac(|uired a great reputation. He resided at 
Venice, and died in itiyS : and so greatly was 
he esteemed, that, though a Protestant, his re¬ 
mains were permitted to be interred in conse¬ 
crated cround. 

JAnGON,in mineralogy. SeeCiRCoMitrs. 

Jargom. s.(Fr.) Unintelligible talk; gab¬ 
ble; gibberish (ifrain^a//}. 

JARGONE'LLE. See Pyrus. 

J.ARNAC, a town of France, in the de- 
mrtment of Charente. Lat. 45.43 N. iion. 
0. 4 W. 

JAROSLOW, a town of Austrian Poland, 
in Red Russia, with a strong citadel. It has a 
notedannual fair. Lat. 50. 4 N. Lon.£3.43E. 

JARHETIER, in the manage, an obsolete' 
French woid sigiiilyiug a horse whose houghs 
grow too close together. 

JASHAWK, a yonng hawk. See FalccT. 

JaSIQ'NE. Sheep’s sea briars. In bo¬ 
tany, a genus of the class pentandna, order mo- 
nogvnia. Involucre many-leaved; calyx five- 
totitiicd; corol wheel-shaped, five-parted, with 
linear segments; stigma clavate, notched; an¬ 
thers united at the base; capsule iilferior, im¬ 
perfectly two-celled, bursting at the top. One 
•pecies; found wild on tlie windy pastures of 
our own country; an annual herbwieous plant. 
There is a variety indigenous to the south of 
France; pereiinial, nith linear, smoothish, 
fiat, rather obtuSe leaves. 

J ASMlHEk in h^ny. See Jasmihom. 
lAssfUits. in botany; See Gar- 

04lflA. ‘‘ ' 

SeeCn*. 

Tkbit. * MV. ' • » 
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jA8MWi*(Sc(irirt), ii» bourny. Se«.B|G-* 

MONU. ' 

JFAfMISt in botaoy. See 1?Lvm- 

UlAt, 

. JAtMiVE <PlB»ian), in botany. See Sy- 
i(UW«A'. , . 

lASMPNUM. Jasmine. In botany, a 
oentM of the class diandiia, order monogynia. 
&)GQ1 Silver-shaped, from five to eight-cleft ; 
berry * tii'O’-grained ; seeds solitaty, arillate. 
■Twenty-one species; chiefly natives of the 
Bast indies, several of the Cape, and one or 
two of the Levant. They may be thus subdi¬ 
vided : 

A. Leaves simple. 

J3. Leaves temate. 

C. Leaves pinnate. 

The following arc chiefly worthy of notice: 

1. J. ofliictnme. Coiamon white jasmine. 
Leaves opposite, pinnate; leaflets ]K)intcd, 
broad, cnttie; buds nearly erect; stem shrub¬ 
by, climbing, branched; peduncles few- 
ilowereil; flowers white, odorous , tube of die 
corol long. A native of India. 

S. J. miticans. Leaves opposite in threes; 
leaflets orate, and somewhat heart-shaped, ob¬ 
tuse; branches weak and angular; segments 
of the calyx subulate; flowers yellow, suc¬ 
ceeded frequently by berries of a black hue. 
Shrubby stem rising about teu feet. A native 
of the Levant. 

3. J. huagitle. Common yellow jasmine. 
Leaves alternate, acute, in threes, and pinnate; 
branches angular; segments of the calyx v cry 
short, flowers yellow, sometimes succeeded in 
our own country by berries. 

The third species is easily propi^ated by 
suckers or layers. The fourth maj'^-bc propa¬ 
gated by budding or inarching upon the com¬ 
mon white jasmine, on which it thrives well, 
and it hardier d>an those budded upon the pa¬ 
rent stock. The fifth and sixth species may 
be propagated like the second. 

JASPER, iu mineralogy. See Gemma 
and Jaepis. 

JASPIS, in mineralogy, a genus of the class 
earths, order siliceous. Consisting of silica, a 
smaller proportion of alumine, and a small 
, quantity of oxyd of iron, with generally a 
little magnesia and potash; hardish, i^que, 
breaking into indeterminate fragments, of a 
conchoM^ texture, lightish, sometime de¬ 
tached, sometimes a pt^ipai ingredient of an¬ 
cient mountains; of a common form; losing 
its colour m the fire. Fire species. 

1. J. .^gypfia. Egyptian pebble, Thom¬ 
sen;, sUex htemachates, Unn^us; cailloo 
d'Egyptfb Cronstadt: Egyptischer jaspis, Wer¬ 
ner. Of e dnll colour, varied with oiiforently 
etdenoed concentric stripes or layers, and tdaefc 
den^it'io figures. Found near Suez ip Egypt, 
and sometimes in Hungary, generally in ra- 
tlieiylot^ oval, flattish pebbles, and etmdoped 
in a. coaiae rough ermt; colour a liver brown, 
slittering when broken, the fragments irrqgu* 
luly m^pdar and opaque, and taking a fine po¬ 
lish f the eonoe&tric stripes or bands are va¬ 
rious riiades <rf yeUow, reddish, green, or 
white, but the dots and dendritic figures arc al- 
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vteiys black. It is made into vm», au^-bo3n»> 
and other ornaments, in common wltll^ag^ilP•> 

5. J. fasciata. Kibhaod jasper. Striped 
jasper. Band jai>pi8t Werner. Jaspe rubaiid, 
Broeb. ' n differently coloured, altoroate pa¬ 
rallel layers, without lustre internally, of an 
iiiiperfict runchoidai texture. Found m Sibe¬ 
ria, in Saxony, near Gnautstein and Wolftitz, 
and particulaily fine at Ural, in ku^ge amor- 
jj/iwyiis masses, forming long layers; _ colours 
yellowish, gieenish-grey, ochraceoiis , isabclla- 
yelJow, brmvnish-rra, pale or dark flesh-red, 
mountain or dark-green, generally disposed ui 
parallel layers, which are commonly straight, 
rarely curved, ve^ seldom in oblong spots: 
when broken, exhibits a dull imperfectly con- 
ehoidal surface, and is sometimes semi-traDE|)a- 
nnt on the edges; takes a hish polish. 

3. J. poreeilana. Porccllaiute, Kirwan; 
jxirzeilati jaspis, Werner. Hard, rifly inter- 
nallv, of an imperfectly conchoiilat fracture, 
iiiclming to uneven. Found in largo compact 
layers, and frequently between the fissures of 
basalts in Boliemia and Saxony: has an acrid 
appeamnee when broken, like dried clay, and 
IS full of cracks or slits. 

4. J. vulgaris. Common jasper. Gemeiner 
jaspis, Werner. Il 4 rdisb, shining, or polished 
iiiU'rnally, of one uniform colour, or veined or 
spotted, tlius constituting two mthree varieties, 
bound in Germany, SakOny, Silesia. Hungary, 
&c. Ill large compact masses, sometimes coarse¬ 
ly interspersed in alternau layers with other 
stones, and often in obtuse angular pieces; co¬ 
lours different; shades of black, white, yellow, 
red, brown, and green; frequently enriched 
with iron or gold ores; admits a fine polish; 
fracture conchoidal, sootetiuies imperfectly fo- 
fiatcd. 

6. J. npai. Opal jasper. Opal jaspis, Wer¬ 
ner. Found in nests near Tokay in Hungary, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and 
in the Kolyvan mountains in Siberia. Colour 
red or brown, rarely ochraceoiis yellow; uni¬ 
form, or disposed in dots, veins, or clomls; 
lustrous internally; fracture flat and conchoi- 
da!; moderately hard, 'brittle, and easily fraii- 

f pbie. This species appears to be a connecting 
ink between jasper and opal. 

JASSELMeRE, a town of Hindustan 
Proper, in the province of Agimere. Lat. 
27. 34N. Lon. 73.0 E. 

JASfl'Y, the capital of Moldavia, and resi¬ 
dence of the hospodar of ^hat country, who is a 
vassal of the grand siznior. It is seated on the 
Pruth, Lat. 47.8 N. Lon. 27.36 E. 

JATROPHA. Physic nut In botany, a 
genus of die alass monoecia, order monadel- 
phia. Mala 0 Mp:Iess; coid one-petalled, fi^i- 
nal-form; stamens ten, alternately shorter. 
Female (^raJess; corol five-petaUerf, spread¬ 
ing; stylmtm^ cloven; capsples t)tresH»^4: 
sera ‘one. Thirteen spMim'; nadm of the 
East or West Z^^si, or Sooth 
foUowiifai* the chief. ‘ , 

1. J. 

ovate, cotirb, cUiate|obesV pedoles ma%- 
dulidr brendiad brlmes. Ihe stem arises abOttt 
three or four feet, and then divides i nto various 
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Ivancfacsr conred wUh a ]ighl*grej!iidi bark* 
coiol ii deep Ted» *««1 conriete of five pe- 
Kkii* Hie bmies that lucceed «o the flowers 
are huidty and hlackah, which burst when 
rVpe» aod discharge a Urge qr ntity of 
small dark-coloured seeds, peculiarly grateful 
to thegrouud-fdove. 

3. J. curcas.. Leaves heart-ahapM and an¬ 
gular : stem shrubby and knotty, rising ten or 
twelve ftet: flmvers green and ombellaie, Sv, - 
cemied by nuts of a green husk, containing an 
almond-shaped kernel. 

3. J. multifida. Leaves many-parted, 
smooth; stipules setaceous, many-ckft. Flowers 
red, umbellate and in bunches, resembling 
clusters of red coral: they afterwards open. 

4. J. odoratissimum. leaves alternate, ra¬ 
ther obtuse, tcruate and pinnate; branches 
round, segments of the calyx very'short; stem 
woody; flowers yellow and odorous. A na¬ 
tive of Madciia. 

5. J graiidiflorum. Leaves -apposite, pin¬ 
nate ; leaflets rather obtuse, three outer con¬ 
fluent , stem upright; buds horizontal; floweis 
reddish beneath. A native of India. 

6. J. azoricum. Leaves opposite and ter- 
nato; leaflets ovate and somewhat heart- 
sliap^, undulate; branches glabrous, round ; 
segments of the corolj equalling the tube : 
flowers in terminal branches, white; tube of 
Uie coral long. A native of tlie Azores. 

7. J. hirsutum. Petioles and peduncles vil¬ 
lous. A tail tree of Imlia, with a dark pur|>Iu 
bark, opposite leaves, and white flowers See 
also iiotany, Plate CXLI. 

The first species flowers well in this coun¬ 
try, but never produces fruit, and is easily pro- 
pagaterl by laying down the branches, which 
will take root in one year, and may then be cut 
from the old plants, and transplanted where 
they are designed to remain. It may also be 
propagated by cuttings, which should lie planted 
early in the autumn; and if the wintei prove 
severe, the surface of the groimd between them 
should be covered with tan, sea-coal ashes, or 
saw-dust, which will prevent the frost from 
jienetrating deep into the ground; but tliese 
must be removed when the weather grows 
mild; these plants should be permitted to grow 
rude in the summer, nor should they be pruned 
or nailed till the mitUle or end of March, when 
the frost is over. Of this species there are two 
varktiM, with variegated leaves; one with 
white, and the other with yellow stripea: the 
hut is the most comihon. Th«e are propa¬ 
gated by budding them on the fdatn jasmine; 
they should he planted in a warns sitoation, 
esp^ially the white-striped, the branches of 
which, m very severe westhor^ iboiild be co¬ 
vered wiflt jmiUfOt straw. Use second species 
is propagated «i^ by scede, ot liqring down 
the binnehm; u by seeds, ittake a moderate 
hot-bed in tbe wiileh pkmge some 

am»U pots, filled uwh fiuhi b^t eaifli; and 
inaday or two> whoi theahEth.haidM is 
' yrdm, fot in scab: abipyhur in each 
potf «Mi} be sufficteirt,' abesU an 

la^j^iak with tlmrome aindtdi* 
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letviqg tondieilit the pots with water ohm 
as you perceive the ear^ dry. In aboui 
or eight wei&s aft** sowi^ the plaots vySI 
appear above grouno; at which time it will bt 
necessary to remoiie the pots-into another fresh 
hot-bed of a mockrate teupperature, in oidec 
to bring the plants forward; must be wi- 
tered as often as necessary* and in tho mi^le 
heat of the day, the glasses sbonld hg titled 
very high, and shaded with mats* Hr-prevent 
the plants from being scorohbd with h^fc 
About the middle of May they should be 
hardened to the open air, by taking off tbe 
glasses when tiie weather is warm; but this 
should be done with caution, as the plants will 
he much injured if exposed to the sun in a veiy 
hot day at first; in June the pots thouid be 
taken out of the hot-bed, and placed in some 
sheltered situation, where they may remain till 
the beginning of October, at which time they 
must he earned into the greeii-house, where 
they should have as much free air as possible. 
During the winter they wilt require to be fre¬ 
quently, but gently watered; in March follow¬ 
ing they must be removed each into a separate 
pot, with the earth about their roots, and if 
they .are plunged into a fresh moderate hot-bed, 
it will facilitate their rooting again, and be of 
great service to the plants; they must he inured 
to (he open air, into which they should be 
moved about the middle of May, iu a warm 
situation, and in winter they ai« to be housed, 
as before. If you would propagate this plant 
from layers, the shoots should lie laid dowp in 
March, and if carefully attended to, they will 
be root^ by the sueceroing spring, and fit to 
be transplanted; when they must be planted 
in pots, Ailed wifli light earth, and managed aa 
directed for the seedling plaots, 

Jatrophacuacas. Tbe systematic name 
of a plant whose seeds resemble the castor-oil 
seeds. See RiciNua major. 

lATROLE'PTIC. a. tiatrolepiigue, Fr.) 
uUftt and axifw.) Any medicine that cures by 
anointing. 

JATS (the), once a powerful Hindu tribe, 
in Hindustan Pretier, to whom all that now 
remains is the small territory of Bhartpour, 45 
miles W. of Agra. 

JAVA an Island of the Easyt Indict, which 
IS situated S. of Bornet^ and is 700 miles long, 
and 200 broad. It is a mountainous and 
woody country, in the middle, but it has a flat 
coast, and there are a great many bogs and mo¬ 
rasses iu it, whkh render the air.unhealthftil. 
It produces pepper, sugar, tobaqgo, sice, coffee, 
cocoa nuts, plantains, and other tropical fruits. 
The present inhabitants are a rabtare of se¬ 
veral Indian nations, whom the Dutch have 
brought from vaiiona isUnds in these seas, of 
which their states have possessed thmselves. 
Many of them are Chinese fugitives, who hare 
preferred leaving their poontry toti^mi tting to 
the Tartar minces, who now reigu in that 
kingdom, tlse IJBtds are absedute masters of 
the greatoat part of the island, partici^iy to 
the North coast; though there are still some 
princes beyond the mountaijas on the Sou^ 
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toasl, who independenty, Iir 

the ycat 1740 the Dlilch pretended that 
Chinese were i^ottlttg an inninection* and 
therefore disarmed them. A short time after 
tlie Xfoteh gave orders for a genera) massacre 
amoilk tl\e Chinese j and upwards of SO,000 
men, wodieti, and children, were put to the 
' Swoid/and’ their effects seized. Its principal 
town is Batavia. 

Th JA‘'VEL, or Jable. v. a. To bemtrej 
to soil over with dirt. 

Ja'vel. j. (perhaps from iheverb.) A watt* 
dering or dirty fellow (More). 

JA'VELIN. (jacrft'ne, French.) A spear 
or half pike, which anciently was used either 
by foot or horse (Addison). 

JAUM. f^ejAMB. 

JAUNDICE, from the French jamisse 
yellowness, ofjaune yellow; a tiisease consist¬ 
ing in a suffusion of the bile over the whole 
Buiface of the body. See Medicine. 

Jaundice, in farriery, is indicated by a 
yellowness of the eyeS and mouth, duliiess and 
lassitude. Sonictinies the complaint is attend¬ 
ed with costiveness, but more commonly with 
a purging. This disease does not often arise 
from an obstruction in the biliary ducts, as in 
the human subject, but generally from io- 
' creased action of the liver, whereby an unu¬ 
sual quantity of bile is secreted. Inflammation 
of the liver is sometimes mistaken for jaundice, 
but may he distinguished from it by tite fever 
with which it is always accompanied. When 
cositvenessisone of the symptoms of jaundice, 
give anaperieot ball every morning until mode¬ 
rate purging is produced; but if the bowels are 
already open, or in a state of purging, give a 
cardiac nail eveiy morning. The horse’s 
strength should be supports by infusion of 
malt, or water gruel. 

The Ball No. 1. Calomel i dr. Aloes 1 dr. 
Castile soap 2 drs. Rhubarb 3 drs. To be 
made into a bail wfth syrup for 1 dose. 

No. 3. Calomel ana opium of each i dr. 
Columbo toot powdered 3 dr. Powdered gin- 

S er ^ Syrup enough to form'the ball for one 

ose. (White’s Compendium, p. 72.) 
JA'UNDICED. a, (from jaundice.j In¬ 
fected with the jaundice (Pope). 

To JAUNT. 0 . fi. (jaunter, Fr.) To wan¬ 
der here and there; to bustle about (Shaksp.). 

jAOKT.r.(fsomtheverb.) Ramble; flight; 
excursion (Milton), 

JA'UNTINESS. s. (fromjo«n/tf otjanty.) 
Airiness; flutter; gentoelness (Addisony. 

JAW. s. (t'l^e, a cheek, Fr.) 1. Hie bone 
«r the mouth tu which the teeth are flxed 
(Walton. Crew). S. The mouth (Howe). 
Jaws. See Maxilla. 

Jaw (Lbckcd). See Tar aw vs. 

J-AWB (Knotted). In farriery; i^andular 
tmSiiicmrB beneath the jaws of a horse, resem- 
blittg'lilibtB or kernels, from whatever cause 

Silesia, capital of a pxo- 
TilKMi^lifo4ki»« name. Lat. 50.-58 N. Lon. 

JA% iftdmithology. SeeCoKvva. 
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lA!£EH..or Jasba, in andtmt 
a Lsvilical city in the territory of theAtaor* 
rhites bc^nd Jordan, 10 miles to ^ weacinr 
rather south-west, of Philadelphia, and 
mrhss foom Esebon; and iherefore situated ibs 
tween Philadelphia and Hethbon. 

IBERIA, the name given to Spain hy the 
ancienu, from the river Iberus. The people 
were,called Iberes. 

IBERIS. Candy toft. In botany, a geans 
of the class tetra^namia, order siliculow. 
Oimi, irregular; the two oat«r petals larger; 
silicle compressed, emarginate. Extern spe¬ 
cies, all natives of the east, or of the south of 
Europe, except two I. amara, and I. nudia- 
caulis, which are common to the corn-flelds of 
our own country. Of the exotics scteral are 
shrubs, but the greater number herbs. The 
flowers are generally in umbels or corymbs, 
with purple or white flowers. See Botany Pl. 

IBEX,^ in mastinlogy. See Capra. 

IBIS, in ornithology. S(»Tantalus. 

JBISCUS, in boiaiiy. See Hibiscus. 

IBORG, a town of Crermany, in the bishop 
ricof Osnaburg. Lat A?. 14 N. Lon. 8. 20 E. 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, of whose 
works there are on!) a few fragments remain¬ 
ing, flourishnl 560 B.C. It is said, that be 
was assassinated by robbers; and that, when 
dying, he called upon some cranes he saw fly¬ 
ing to bear witness. Some time after, one of 
the murderers seeing some cranes, said to his 
companions, " There are the witnessn of Iby- 
cus’s death which being reported to the ma¬ 
gistrates, the assassins were put to the torture, 
and, having confessed the fact, were hanged. 
Thence arose the proverb, Ibyci Grues. ' 

ICADES. c monthly ftast celebrated by the 
Epicureans, ip honour of their ikasier. 

ICACE, in botany. Sec Chrysoba- 
M. wus. 

ICE, water in the solid state. When watci 
is exposed to a diminhherl temperature, it as¬ 
sumes the solid state, by shooting into crystals 
which cross each other in angles of 60 degrees. 
During this process of solidincation, the tem->, 
perature remains constant, being 33 degrees cf 
the scale of Fahrenheit. Sec Caloric; also 
Freezing, and Congelation. 

During congelation most of the gasiform 
fluids, which may have been contained in the 
water, are separated in the elastic form, and 
exhibit bubbles in the ice, unless tlie Congela¬ 
tion may have b^n gradually effected from the 
bottom, or one of the sides; in which case the 
bubbles are driven out, and the ice is much 
clearer. 

Ice is oonsidisably lighter than water, name¬ 
ly, about one-eigbmpart; and thjs iociease of 
dimciuiens is acqoited with prodigious fonce, 
•uffieieBt to hoist .the stropmt iron vessels, 
atid>evcn pieem of andlery. It docs not Mise 
from dm extrication of the gases^ M- de Mat- 
raB,^ In SI disseitatkmha, Ipe,. attriht^ iN In- 
eieese of (he bulk of the mater tutder i^is 
eh!eSy;ie a difforeot armageineot ib* 
dm on muk hitmgbompeiHid 
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'liKKtto which iii»foi)n<i to be joined eomtantly 
’end reaolaily et en juigleof a^d which, by 

.'ebif dis{>ositioD. occupy a greater volome than 
’|f they were pamUel. I^des, after ice is 
Ibrmeo. he found it continue to,^|>and fay 
coldj a piece of ice, which was at first only a 
l4Hi part specifically lighter than' water, on 
being exposed some days to the frost, l»came a 
ISth part lighter; and thus he acconnH for the 
' bursting of ice in ponds. •*.' 

tt ap|>ears from an experiment of Dy. Hooke, 
in i6u 3, that ice refracts the light less idian 
water; whence he infers, that the lightu^s of 
tee, which causes it to swim ip water, is not 
pn^uced mciely by the small bubbles, which 
are visible in it, but that it arises from the uni¬ 
form constitution or general texture of the 
whole mass: a fact which was aiterward con¬ 
firmed by M. cle la Hire. See Hodkp’s Exper, 
by Derhani, ]>. v(), Acad. Per. 1693, Mem. 
p. 25. 

M. Pr^iost obsenes, that'IFohgelation takes 
place much more suddenly than the opposite 
process of liquefaction; ancl that, of course, the 
fame quantity of heat must be more rapidly ex¬ 
tricated iu freezing, tlian it is absorbed in thaw¬ 
ing; that the heat thus extricated being dis. 
posed to fly ofl' in all directions, and little of it 
oeing retained by the neighlwuring bodies, 
more heat is lost than is gained by the altcrna- 
tioo : so rhat where ice has once been formed, 
it* production is in this manner redoubled. 
This circumstance must occur wherever it 
freezes, that is on shore, in latitudes above 35 
degrees; and it appears, fiom 30degrees to the 
pole, the land is somewhat colder than the sea, 
and the more as it is farther distant from it, 
and nearer the equator tjtie land i'' warmer thau 
the sea; but the process of oo>.gelation cannot, 
by any means, l>e the principal c.ausc of the 
diflerence, and it is probable that the diflerent 
capacity of c.srth and water for heat is p; Leu- 
ally concerned in it. 

Since the atmosphere is very little healed by 
the 'lassage of the sun’s rays through it, it is na- 
mrally cmder than the earth's surface; and fot 
this reason, the most elevated tracts of land, 
which arc the most prominent, and the most 
exposed to the effects of the atmospehre, arc al¬ 
ways colder than situations near the level of ih^ 
sea. 

A curious circumstance respepting the form¬ 
ation of ice in a cavern is noticra by Cadet 
in the Annales dc Chimie, for 18<03. About 
aeve t leagues from Besangon, near the village 
of Beaume, and half a icagne from the abbey 
of Grace Dteu, there is a natntal grotto I4u 
feet below the surface of,^ plain, The en¬ 
trance of it is 6o feet widf, f ml about 80 high. 
Within, its gr«test brt^th U 135 feet. The 
stone that forms the roqkiiqaleaiKous carbonat, 
in part tamellated. Imsjirotto is distinguished 
from airpmet^ by ayety sttupilar phenomenon 


itferpach of winter," ITo s^nnt for this sin- 
immu. Cadet olHeiv<» that ^ rock forming 
this osvem i* lower t h a n fieieh- 
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in^:,and that the i 
veted with bo&ny tree8,;,fiotn the'l 
evaporation is consUnMy going onN 
queuce of this evaporation, ne conti 
ground is so far cooled in the summer as 
casion freezing in the caverp, in the same') 
tier ns water in porous jars is cool«i in ^ 
countries, fay evaporation from the outsides, e^ 
as wme-coolers operate upon our tables; and 
on the other hand, when, by the foiling of the 
leaves, evaporation is checks, the temperature 
of the cavern rises, and the quantity of ice is 
diminished by thaw. This natural ice-house, 
from which a supply is frequently procured 
when the neighbouring ice-houses are aeficitiit, 
lias been described by several authors;mrticii- 
larly by De Crotsmare in the French Encyclo- 
pdJie, by Le Cat, and Raster, by Madame 
Ganthier, aud by several writers lu the Me^ 
inoirs of the Acad, of Sciences for 1712, those 
of Savans Etrangersfor 1743, &c. 

Ice is frequently applied by surgeons to re¬ 
solve external inflammatory diseases. 

Ice. denotes, 2. Concreted sugar. 3. 2 'm 
breai the Ice. Xo make the first opening to 
any attempt (Peacham). ^ 

To Ice. v. a. (from the nounl 1. To coyer 
with ice; to turn to ice. 2. To cover with 
concreted sugar. 

Ice-BOATS, boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice, and which are ve^ common in Hol¬ 
land, particularly upon the Maese and the lake 
y. They go with incredible swiftness, aomc- 
tlmc.s so quick as to aflect the breath,-and .are 
found very useful in con veyinggoods and passen¬ 
gers over lakes and great rivers in that country, 
Boats of different sizes are placed in a trans¬ 
verse form upon a 2^ or 3 inch deal board : at 
the extremity of each end are fixed irons, which 
turn up in the form of skaits: upon this plank 
the boat rests, and the two ends seem as out¬ 
riggers, to |)rcvent oversetting; whence ropes 
.arc fastened that lc.ad to the head of the mast 
in the nature of shrowds, and others passed 
through a block across the bow'sprit: the rud¬ 
der is made somewhat like a hatchet with the 
head placed downward, which being pressed 
down, cuts the ice, and serves all the purposes 
of a rudder in the water, by enabling the 
helmsman toateer, lack, &c. 

Ice-house, a repository for the preservation 
of ice during the summer months. 

The aspect of an ice-house ought to he to- 
W'.ards the aonth-eaat, on account of the advan¬ 
tage of the morning sun in expelling the damp 
air, which is far more prqjudiclal to it than 
warmth. The best soil on which such a house 
can be erected is a chalk-hill, or declivity, as it 
will conduct the waste wkter, without the aid 
of any artificial drain; but where such land can¬ 
not be procured, a loose stony earth, or gravelly 
sod on a descent, is preferable to any other. 

For the cOnstrnction of an ice-house, a spot 
should be selected at a convenient distance from 

the dwelling-house. A cavity is then to be 
dug in the form of an inverted cone, the hot-, 
tom being concave, so as to form a reservoir fot 
the recepUon of waste water. Should the soil 
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iL . it oectMary to constraet a dralhf it wit 
^ jdymbU to extend it to a considerable 
^ .nKth, or, at least, so ftr as to open at the side 
^ of tiu hill or declivity, or into a well. An air- 
trap should likewise be formed in ll»e drain, by 
tminalhe latter so much lower in that open¬ 
ing as It is high, and by fixing a \)aTtitioa from 
the top, for the depth of an inch or two into 
the water of the drain, by which means the air 
will be completely excluded from the well, 
A sufficient number of brick-piers must now 
Ae in the sides of the ice-house, for the 


support of a cart-wheel, which should he laid 
with Its convex side upwaids, for the purpose 
of receiving the ice; and which ought to be 
covered wuh hurdles and straw, to afford a 
dram fur the melted ice. 

The sides and dome of the cone should be 
about nine inches thick, the former being con¬ 
structed of brick-work, without mortar, and 
with the bricks placed at right angles to the 
face of the work. The vacant space behind 
ought to be filled up with gravel, or loose stones, 
in order that the water oozing through the sides 
may the more easily be conducted into the well. 
The doors of the ice-liouse should likewise be 
made to shut closely; auci bundles of straw put 
before them, more eficctually to exclude the 
air 

The ice to be put in should be collected dur¬ 
ing the iiust, broken into small pieces, and 
laniined down hard in strata of not mure dian 
a foot, in order to make it one complete body; 
the care in putting it in, and well ramming it, 
tends much to its preservation. In a season 
when ice is itot to be had in sufficient quanti¬ 
ties snow may be substituted. 

Professor Beckmann, iii the thiifi volume of 
his Histoiy of Inventions, has proved clearly 
that the ancients were well acquainted with 
what served the purpose of icc-houses. 

" Tfic art”, says he, of preserving snow for 
cooling liquors during the summer, in warm 
countries, was known in the earliest ages. This 
practice is mentioned by &>lomon, (Proverbs 
xvv. 13), and proofs of it are so numerous in 
the works of the Greeks and the Romans, that 
it is unnecessary for me to quote them, espeoi- 
ally as titty have been collected by others. 
How the repositories for keeping it were con¬ 
structed, ae are not expressly told; but it is 
probable that the snow was preserved in pits or 
trenches. 

''When Alexander the Great besieged the 
city of Petra he caused SO trenches to be dug, 
ana filled wtdt snow, which was covered with 
oak branches; and which kept in that manner 
for a long time. Plutarch says, that a covering 
of chaff and coarse cloth is sufficient; and at 
present a like method is pursued in Portugal. 
Where the snow has been collected in a tieen 
gulph, some grass or green sods, coveted with 
dung from the sheep-pens, is thrown over it; 
and under these it is so vvell preservetl, that the 
whole summer ^toogh it is sent the distance 
of Go Spanish niiiea to Lisbon. 

*• l^en the ancients, therefore, wished to 
have cooling liquotb, they either drank the 


melted snow, or put some of it in theh wine* 
or they placed jan filled with wine in the snow, 
and suffered it to cool there as long as ffiey 
thought proper. That ice was also preserve^ 
for the like purpose, is probable from the testi¬ 
mony of various authors; but it appears not to 
have been used so much in warm countries as 
in the northern. Even at present snow ts em- 

f loyed in Italy, Spain, and Portugal; but in 
'ersm ice. I have never any where found an 
account of Grecian or Roman ice-houses. By 
the writers on agriciihure they are not men¬ 
tioned.” 

ICE-FLAKT. See Mesemsryanthe- 
mum- 

icebergs, large bodies of ice, filling the 
valleys between the nigh mountains, in noith- 
erti latitudes. Among the most remarkable are 
those on the east coast of Spitzbergen. 
Their appearance is, in many resfiects, similar 
u> that 01 the glaciers in Switzerland. They 
arc the gradual creation of ages, and receive an¬ 
nually additional height by me falling of snows 
and of rain, which often instantly freezes, and 
mote than repairs the loss occasioned by the in¬ 
fluence of the melting sun. 

ICELAND, an island of the North Sea, 
lying betw-en (>3'. 15 and 6?. 15 N. lat. and 
10. and 25. W. Ion, It is about 635 miles 
from east to west, and 310 from north to south. 
Iceland properly consists of a prodigious range 
of mountains running from cast to west; on 
the declivities of which, and in the valleys lying 
between them, the inhabitants live. Severm 
of these high mountains, ubich are always co¬ 
vered with ice and snow, are called Jocneler. 
Here are also some mountains th.it '’oiisistonly 
of rocks and sand, wliich are consequently 
barren. But on other monfitalns, situated 
near the coast, there are levcK, or plains cover¬ 
ed with verdure, of several miles in extent, 
which produce fine grass. Tliough Iceland is, 
for the most part, a mountainous country, yet 
there arc roads practicable for a horse in every 
part of the island. Carnages were formerly 
used here, but are now laid aside, as the trouble 
attending them was greater than the conveni- 
eney liiat I'Oiild arise from them. Every year 
som ■ ^llmdre^l^ of pack-horses come over the 
inoimtains from the north, to the trading places 
in the soutli parts of the island : these are load¬ 
ed with butter, woollen manufactures, &c. 
winch they baiter for other commodities. 
Earthquakes are not unfrequent in Iceland, 
especially in the south prts. Springs which 
are naturally warm, and even hot springs, are 
frequently to be met with in Iceland, and like¬ 
wise waters that have a mineral taste. About 
Mount Ilecia are several small basons of warm 
water, which sometimes emit a copious steam, 
but at other times this vapour is not so visible, 
(See Hver). Ihere are also evident signs 
that the mountains of Iceland contain iron, 
copper, and ey«n silver ore. Near these arc 
found two kinds of agate, which, when light¬ 
ed, burn like candles; a spades of'bUtunen, 
which is black, ihinu^. mi pretty l»rd; and 
another sort of blaek-earai, wliicn ta inider* 
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And bttalts into thin diaphanous lamine j this a rohust and vigorons constitution, tut ami#l 
if not inBammable, bat vitrifies in tr" fire. Salt worn out by the continual fatigues and •birii 
Springs are not known herej liowcicr, salt ships they undr^ at sea in thnr fii.berie8* iS 
ih»s been found at the foot of the volcanoes or that very few of them reach to an advanced 
turning mountains. The common fuel of the age. The usual food of the inhabitants of this 
country is turf, some ofwhich has a very strong island is fresh and dried fish, milk, oatmeal, 
sulphureous smell; and even fish-bones are and flesh; but they chiefly live on dried fish 
burnt in some part of this island. Vciy^od dressed with butter. It is remarkable, thji 
grass not only grows in the valleys which bor- they cat all their provisions witliont any salt, 
der on the lakes and riven., but also in the hoi- Their common drink is milk, which the/drink 
lows betwixt the mountains, and sometimes by itself when sweet; but mix water with it 
even on tlic summits of ilie l.ilter. The finest w hen u turns sour. The cximrts from hence are 
pastures are 111 the northern parts of the island, chiefly dried fish, salted mutton; a good deal 
where the grass springs up very fast, and to a of beef, butter, and tmiii-oil; a great quantity 
great height. The caitic arc generally driv en of tallow; coarse and fine jackets of Wadmal, 
amongst the mountains to graze, where they woollen stockings and gloves, red wool, sheep- 
find good pasture; but the grass th.tt grows sittns, fox-tails of several colours, leathers and 
near the liahitations of the Icelanders IS reserved qiiills. The iin|x>rts to Iceland are efueflw 
for witiicr fodder. The hoises, as in ail oilier iron, horse’s shoes, timber, meal, bread, bran- 
northern countries, are small, but strong and dy, wine, tobacco, coarse linen, a fevvsilksliifts 
full of mettle, ami, cveepting'those thac are and domestic utensils. The Iceland dialect is 
broke for the saddle, lie iii the open air ;dl ihe the same vviili the old Norwegian larignagi, 
year round, lii winter they subsist on what ihoiigh ai present it is not quite pore and uni 
fodder llu'^' can scrape from under the ice anrl corrupted. 'J'he number of inhabitants in Ice- 
snow Great numbers of sheep arc to be seen land is, acconiing to an authentic compilation, 
in Iceland, and in those jiarts wliere graziery is about fifty iliousand. There are no lowiisi! 
the chief occupation of the inhabitants: it is urojarly called, on this island: however, the 
not uncommon for a man to be master of a houses of the Iceland company at the two-*and- 
flock of three, foui, or five hundred. In the twenty pons, or harbours, and of which there 
Winter season they iliiv-e their flocks to shelter arc three or four at each harbour, are diarnfied 
at night, and in very severe weather they keep with the appellation of towns, though they are 
them in the cotes also in the day-time. Nature only trading places. Iceland, according to the 
seems to have provided a shelter for the sheep general division, consists of four quarters, 
in those parts; there being large caves in the winch derive their names from the four cardinal 
earth, into vvhich these animals are sure tc vc- points towards which they lie: tins division is 
tire in severe weather. In the winter, when caused by so many ridges of moiintaini which 
the snow IS not very deep, and the weather in- separate the quarters from each ether. The 
clinable to be fair and nnlil, the sheep are turn- north quarter constitutes the diocese of Hon¬ 
ed out to pick out what they can liml under the lum, vvhich contains 140 churches. The other 
snow. If these animals happen to be surprised three quarters arc iiiclud^ in the diocese of 
at such times hy a great »no'v, they iiumedi- .Skaalholt, to which be long lt)3 churches, 
aiely form themselves into -i close compact ICIiNI, the ancient name of the people of 
body, by laying theii lieads together in the ccii- Sutfoik, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, atid nunt- 
tre. In inis jiostnre tliey are quite covered ingdonshtre, in England, 
w'(h the snow, and'oinelimes are so ben limbed ICH DIEN, the motto of the prince of 
with cold, as not to be able to help themselves, Wales’s arms, signifying, in the High Dutch, 
ull their owner happens to find them, and I serv's. It was first used by Edwanfthe Black 
clears ihcir way out. This is often a work of Prince, to shew his subjection to his father, 
some days, and many times the weight of the King Edward III. 

incumbent snow is so'great, that the sheep are ICHNEUMON, in entomology, a species 
crushed to pieces by it before they can be re- of the class inseeta. Older hymenoptera. 
liavcd. In the extremity of hunger, when they Mouth with a straight, horny, membranaceous 
pass some days in such a wretched situation, bifid jaw, the lip rounded and ciliate; maodi- 
these animals have been known to eat one blcscurved,sharp; Hpcylindrical, membrana- 
another’s wool. Goats arc few; some of the ceous at the tip and cmarginatej feelers four, 
Iceland oxen and cows have no horns; and in unequal, filiiorm, seated in middle of the 
Uic southern parts, they are fed with fish bones, lip; antennas setaceous, of more than thiriy 
and the water in which the fish w^as boiled, articulations; sting exserted, Inclosed in a cy- 
Here are no hogs; dogs are iiumjlliroos, but v cry liridrical sheath composed of two valves, and 
few cats are to be seen oo this island. The not pungent. 

birds of prey on this inland are the eagle, hawk, Tne whole of this singular genus are para- 
raven, and falcon. Some of the hist entirely sitical, deriving their nourishment from other 
white; otbets are partly of ihtt colour; and insects. The fly feeds on the nectar, if flowers, 
others are These are .kqcounted the and, when about to lay her eggs, perforates the 

best falwns in Europe. TN rivers, Jakes, and botly of some other insect or of its caterpillar, 
bays, with the other parts of supply the with its sting or instrument at the end of the 
, IceUmdeis wth prodigious quaihltii^'Of various abdomen, and there deposits them. These, af- 
kinds oflfitk. The IcelandwsaiAi'tn^^ly of ter being ttansformed into iarves,prey upon the 
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jnlesiitics of tHeir foster-i-arcnt. tilj tbey ar« 
again inetani>ofpbnst.d into pnpps The larve 
ii widtout feet, soft an<l cvnndrical; pupe 
sometimes naked, somenuips foliculate. 

It is a very numerons tribe; five hundred 
and ten distinct species having been actually 
ItateA and dcscrihed as inhabitants of diflerent 
parts of the globe ; of which seventy are indi¬ 
genous to our own country. They may be 

thus stiMitidciL 

A. Scute/ \v/iite ot yellow; aalenaas annu¬ 
late ’tVltll VVllltC. 

li. Scutel while or yellow; antennas en¬ 
tirely black. 

C. Scutel, the colour of the thorax : anten¬ 
nas annulate. 

D. Scutel, the colour of the thorax: anten¬ 
nas black. This is by far the most nu¬ 
merous section. 

£. Antennas yellow. 

¥. Minute: antennas filiform: abdomen 
sessile, orate. 

Moths and butterflies of all kinds in their 
lane state are very generally selected as niduses: 
and in these the ichneumon larvcs commit 
enormous depredations. The ajihUia and cur- 
culio are often also made choice of; and we 
frerjuently meet with millions of husks or 
spoils of plant lice, the insects having been to¬ 
tally destroyed by the ravage of uiteriul tchtieu- 
mons., 

The following, which nsually inhatets Pavla, 
has not been often descrtbeci, and we shall 
therefore select it, as a general example. 

I. seductor. Black; scutel yellow; tip and 
petiole of the abdomen and creiiate band on the 
fore-part, yellow; legs mostly yellow. Forms 
a neat of cemented clay in chinmejs and win¬ 
dows, divided into cylindrical cells, in each of 
which is contained a cylindrical, brown, lucid 
follicle, and in this the larve, with firquently 
the carcase of a spider in which the insect had 
deposited her eggs. 

Ichneumon, in mastiology. See V;- 

VEKRA. 

ICHNOGRAPIIY, in perspccliic, the 
view of any thing cut off by a plane, (larallcl to 
the horizon, just at the base of it. The woid 
is' derived fioin the Greek footstep, and 
yfupu, I write, as being a description of the foot¬ 
steps or traces of a work. 

Ic B N n GR APHY, inarehUccUire, thegraund- 
pTot. See Uesicn- 

ICHOGLANS, the grand signior’s pages, 
serving in the seraglio. 

ICHOR. {whoT, A thin, aqueous, 
and acriit discharge. 

IX3HOROUS. a. (fioin ichor.) Serous; sa- 
nions; thin; undigesteil {Hgrvey). 

I'CTERuS. (ic/erus, tx-njof, named from its 
likeness to the plumage of the golden thrush, 
of which Pliny relates, that if a jaundiced per¬ 
son looks on one, the bird dies and the patient 
recovers,) Th« jaundice. A genus of oiseascs 
in the mss cachexiis and oraer impetiginei 
ofCnllen; chtracterized by yellowness of the 
skin and eyes; feces white; and urine of a 
highnolour, %ecies; l.Ictemscakulosus, acute 
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pain in the epigastric region, inereasioj after 
eating; gall-stones pass % stool, s. Icteras 
spasmodicus, without pain, after spasmodic dis¬ 
eases and passions of the mind. 3. Icterus 
mucosus, without either pin, gall-stones, or 
spasm, and relieved by the discharge of tough 
phlegm by stool. 4. Icterus heiiaticus, from 
an induration of the liver. 5. Icterus gravi¬ 
darum, from pregnancy, and disappearing after 
delivery. 6. icterus in&ntum, of infants. 

JCHTHYOCOLLA. [khlhvocoUa, ivfw- 
from tx6u(, a fish, and xoXAa, glue.) 
Cuila pisciuui. Isinglass. Fish-glue. A sub¬ 
stance, partly gelatinous, and pardy lymphatic, 
wh'cli is prepaied by rolling up the air-bladder 
of the Accipenser strurio of Ltnn^ui, and se¬ 
veral other fishes, and drying it in the air, after 
it has been twisted into the form of a short 
cord, as we receive it. It aflbrds a viscid jelly 
by ebullition in water, which is used in medi¬ 
cine as an emollient in disorders of the throat 
and intestines. 

An inferior kind of isinglass is obtained from 
the niucildgiiious parts of almost all the north¬ 
ern fishe.s, porpusses, sea-wolves, sea-cows, 
whales, sharks, and cuttle-fish. The isinglass 
thus obtaintil, is used in clarifying wines and 
other fluids, in fixing the matter in the compo¬ 
sition of crayons, in stiffening silks and gauzes, 
in the manufacture of artificial pearls, and 
forming English sucking plaster. Sec Gela¬ 
tin. 

ICHTHY'OLITHUS. In mineralogy, ii 
genus of the class petrefactions; consisting of 
the body or parts of a fish changed into a fossile 
substance. Four species: 

I. I. niger. In a black slaty stone. Found 
in the island of Sheppy, and various parts of 
Wales, in the mountains of Switzerland, Sile¬ 
sia, Germany, &e. impregnated with bitumen, 
pyritaceous matter, or oxyd of copper; the 
fishes resembling the eel, sword-fish, cod, flat¬ 
fish, perch, roach, dace, mackrel, mullet, carp, 
tench, pike-fish, ray, &c. 

2.1. albidus. In a pale slaty stone. Found 
in various parts of England, on mount l.ibanus 
in Palestine, in the ecclesiastical territories of 
Italy, in Switzerland, Bavaria, kc .—the fishes 
are rarely of the sea kind, as mackrel, gurnard, 
&c. Hsuallyof fresh water, as eels, perch, tench, 
dace, roach,salmon, &c.: they are seldom found 
whole, but in parts only,as the head, gill-covers, 
and other bones, fins, tails, tendrils or scales; 
the slaty or shistosc stone often approaching to- 
wards marble, and sometimes penetrated with 
bitumen. 

3.1. bufonites. Toad-stone. The grinders 
of the sea-wolf. Found in various parts of 
England, particularly in Oxfordshire, wnerally 
roundish and hollowed like a cup, uom the 
size of a small pea, to nearly an inch in diame¬ 
ter; colour black, grey or brown, sometimes 
finely variegated, alvic^s |iolished. 

4.1. glossopetra. The teeth of the shark. 
Found, tn six or seven varieties, in 

parts of England and Scotland, in Malta, lt%, 
France, Germany, of different sizes, soHtai^, 
or many together,^ loose or M^ched |o . 
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(wsiVs, fibrous mternally, shining outwardly, 
of a glaucous, bay, dark-brown, rarely sea- 
.green cdour. , , . 

ICHTHYOLOGY (froaii««»f, a fish, and 
a treatise or doctrine); the natural history of 
fishes; constituting the fourth division of the Lin- 
n6an system of auolo^. 

Ck>nststently with the plan we have pursued in 
the divisions of Entomolo^ and Helminthology, 
we shall give a general ouuine of this division m 
the present article, instead of deferring it to the 
main subject of Zoology, which we shall rather 
devote to ageneral abstract of the diiferent ramifi¬ 
cations of the science, than a detailed examination 
of every individual branch. 

I. On the Study and general Arrangement tfFsihes.— 
Considering the extent of this departmeia ot na¬ 
tural history chore is no one in which mankind 
have in all ages betrayed more ignorance; an ig* 
norance, however, not to be wondcied at, when 
wc reflect at the same time that the animals of 
which it treats exist in an element so dilTerent 
ironi our own, and in depths so recondite that 
there is much reason to suppose that great num¬ 
bers of entire genera have never to this hour been 
forted by accident or dragged by human skill 
to dry land so as to render them subjects of scien¬ 
tific examination. 

In rude and savage life fishes, indeed, constitute 
a very gieat part, often the greatest part, of the 
common means of subsistence: yet in such situa¬ 
tions the fishes resorted to are but few in kind, 
and only such as are most easily taken in the ad¬ 
joining lakes or rivers. 

Even after nations have attained to some degree 
of knowledge and civilixation, many ages elapse 
before they push their inquiries far into the sub¬ 
ject of ichthyolo^, or acquire any considerable 
acquaintance with the inhabitants ol the ocean. 
In the unfathomed depths of that turb'dent and 
extensive element, probably millions reside, which 
are secluded from human observation; and, even 
of the few which the industry of man has, at last, 
drawn from their hidden abode, wc hardly know 
any tbiug, but the external figuic, and the names. 
Their food, thcir longevity, their method of pro* 
pagatiiig their kind, and the whole of ihcir man¬ 
ners and economy, remain still among those num¬ 
berless secrets of nature, which human ingenuity 
has not hitherto been able to explore Hence, 
the natural history of fishes has seldom been 
found interesting, oecausc it is destitute of that 
information, which it is the pioviucc of history 
to convey. It is more unperfect aud obscure 
than that of quadrupeds and birds, in proportion 
as the clement, in which fishes reside, is more ex¬ 
tensive and inaccessible. 

Before the Christian era, fewwritert had turn¬ 
ed their attention to this difficult branch of na¬ 
tural history. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Strabo, 
and Teteutius Varro, had made their observations 
on such as were then known^ but they had 
scarcely any idea of treating the subject in a scien¬ 
tific manner. After that period, Appian, Ovid, 
and Columella, described the fishes of the Euxiue 
and Adriatic scat, as far as (uid access to ex¬ 

amine them. PUny was the tut, and by far the 
most eopioos writer uj^ thU aubject, among the 
ancientt. Be it, indeed, too dll^ j while hu cre- 
dttlityand low of the marvetious considerably 
the authority of his nerirative. An hun- 
and twenty-fodr tpedes were ait that the 
AHidhit7 of the ancient nataraliim had diseovered. 
Boring the decline and Ail of tin Roman em- 
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Jrire, attention to ichthyology, as well as to every 
other part of literature, was entirely laid aside; 
aud the pernicious eflFects of the Gothic iairasiona 
did not allow it to be resumed, till the year ll>24, 
when Paulus Jovias, an Italian writer, gave an ac¬ 
count of those fishes that were known to the .m- 
cieut Romans After him, various local hinoi len » 
appeared. These were followed by Belonius und 
Roodeletius, who dcftcribed the fishes of the hle- 
diterr^nean; while Swinfield, Maregrave, aud 
Catesby, nve, successively, an account of the 
fishes of Siicsta, Brasil, and the Carolinas. 

While ichthyology was thus enriched by his¬ 
torians of particular districts, there were other 
naturalists, who cng.iged in this science in a more 
general and systematic manner. The Honourable 
Francis Willoughby published, in ifiSG, a history 
of fishes, which is still deemed one of the most 
valuable upon this subject To Willoughby suc¬ 
ceeded Ray, aud these were followed by Artedi 
and Linnfus, who have carried the science to a 
greater degree of perfection than it had hithirto 
attained. 

If however we take into account the vast num¬ 
ber of fishes, of which the very names have not 
yet found a place in the systems of naturalists, we 
must necessarily conclude, that this part of 
science is still in its infancy. Some very skilful 
khthyol^sts assert, that there are to be found 
in the dilterent collections of fi:>hes about London, 
six hundred kinds not enumerated by Liniieus; 
and henc - we may easily admit, th.at there are 
yet, in the unfathomable depths of the ocean, far 
greater numbers that have not come into the pos¬ 
session of the curious. 

It IS remarkable, tliat there is no system of 
ichthyology in the English language. Goldsinith’a 
plan did not admit of any thing more than a ge¬ 
neral sketch ofthis sui^ect. Accordingly, he has 
not described a twentieth part of those that ara 
already found in the systems of Artedi and Liti- 
neus. Pennant has, indeed, given a correct and 
elegant history of the British fishes; but these 
make only a small part of the inhabitants of the 
ocean. 

By the labours, however, of these dUTerent na¬ 
turalists, nearly eighty distinct genera of fishes, 
many of them comprising seventy or eighty dil- 
terent species, have been enumerated, and describ¬ 
ed j and, in appeal ance at least, considerable pro¬ 
gress lias been made in explaining their history: 
but, unfortunately, the names and external fignr e 
of many of these are all that we know. Tbc.r 
food, migrations, manner of life, and every qua¬ 
lity that can render their history interesting, still 
remain to be explored 

Aristotle, that great father of naturalists, first 
suggested the exci Hent arrangement of fishes into 
cetaceous, cartilaginous, and spinous orders; 
whicli, as far as it g;oes, seems impossible to be 
altered tor the better. Rondrietius, the first na¬ 
turalist, who, after the revival of learning, turned 
his attention to this subject, attempted to lay 
aside the Aristotelian divjuon, and to substitute, 
in its room, another, founded upon the habitation 
of fishes, or those places where they reside. He, 
accordingly, class^ them into fish' s ol the sea, 
rivers and lakes. Since, however, many fishes re¬ 
side indiscriminately in all these situations, this 
method was abandoned by Willoughby and Ray, 
who resumed the airangement of Aristotle; to 
which Linnriis added some farther subdivisions* 
which rendered it far more complete. 

Soon after this restoration, however, of tha 
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ArlttoteUan clani^e^nm by Linn6u«, it was dii- 
covered that Wernal ttructui e of the cetace¬ 
ous diviaiojii conformed rather to the mammal or 
quadnifg^ dltter than to that of other fishes, and 
that. In tbany parts, the cKternal figure bore an 
eq^l coincidence. It was observed that cetaceous 
fiahei are destitute of gills: that they breathe by 
tneans of lungs, and, on that account, are obliged 
to rm frequently to the surlace of the water for 
xespiratiun: that they also resemble land animals 
in having warm blood; in being provided with 
CttCTnai organs of generation; and in their man- 
ncT of copwatmg and bringing forth thmr young, 
which they sncluc, and protect with parental at¬ 
tachment : that they have the power of uttering 
sounds, such as of bellowing and making similar 
noises; a faculty denied to the other inhabitants 
of the dec,'. On this account, in the later editions 
of his zooiogicnl system, Linneus separates these 
from the class ut fishes, and removed them to 
that oi MamMM. s,under which term, or rathcriin- 
der that of M astsoloc Y ,the Oi eek being employ¬ 
ed instead of the English or latin, as m the case 
before us of ichthyology instead of pisccs or fishes, 
the reader will find them referred to. 

Subsequently to this stparation, it was also 
pretty geneiaily contrived, in consequence of the 
anatomical obsci vations of Dr. Garden ot South 
C.trohi:<i, wlio, at the request of Linneus, particu¬ 
larly evamtned the organs of the genus diodon, 
that this order oi fishes also was tuniished with 
lungs, but at the same time with gills. 'I'h s idea 
however has been shewn by later physiologots to 
be not strictly correct, the supiiused lungs being 
in rc.ihty only a peculiar modiiication of gills; 
and hence these nave since been restored trom 
the class of amphibials to which Linneus, m con¬ 
sequence, tr.insferred them, to that of fishes, and 
constitute one of the two lajt oiders. 

We have now therefore six o.ders under the 
class pisces or fishes; tour dc. irons the .Aiis* 
totelian division spinous, or (hose whose muscles 
are supported by spines or bony matter, as the 
apudal, the thoracic, the tugular, and the abdn- 
minal; the arrangement being founded on the ab¬ 
sence of tha ventral fin, as in the first order, or on 
its sitiuition in regard to the pectoral fins, as in 
the others: and two derived from Aristotle’s car¬ 
tilaginous fishes, die branchtostegous, or those 
whose gills ate destitute of bony rays; and the 
chondropterygiovs, or those with cartilaginous 
gills 

The apodal fishes are such as want the ventral 
fins altogether, as the swordfish and eel. In the 
jugular, the ventral fins are placed before the pec¬ 
toral, as IS exemplified in the codfish and blenny. 
The thoracic are distinguished by having the ven¬ 
tral fins placed beneath the pectoral, as is illus¬ 
trated by the mstkrel, and father-lasher. 'Ihe 
abdominal fishes are known by having the ven¬ 
tral fius placed behind the pectoral fins, near to 
the abdomen, as in the salmon and pike. This dis¬ 
tribution of fishes, according to the situation of 
their fini, it evcced.irgly judicious and natural. 
It first occurred to Linneus, when examining a 
collection of prepared subjects, m the presence of 
I>r. Solandcr, who witnessed the extasy of this in¬ 
defatigable naturalist on making this discovery. 
The branchiostegous order includes fishes whose 
gills are destitnteof bony rays; and the chon^op- 
terypous those which arc destitute of bone alto¬ 
gether,mnd possessed of cartilage instead. 

' Thus arranged, the general character of fishes 
, H as follows. They are animals of the waters; 
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swift in their motion,'and voracious in their ap« 
petites. They breathe by means of gHU, which 
are generally united by a bony archswim by 
means of radiate fins, and arc mostly covered over 
with cartilaginous scales, besides the parts they 
have m common with other animals, they arc fur¬ 
nished with a nictitant membrane, and most of 
them with an air-bladder; by the contraction or 
dilata'ion of which they can raise or sink them¬ 
selves m their element at pleasure. They are desti¬ 
tute of eye lids, external cars, neck, arms,and legs. 
They hear through the medium of water .tnd not 
of air; move themselves by means of their fins; 
are propelled forward by the caudal or tail-hn ; 
directed to either side by the dorsal and anal tins; 
lifted ii/jwards by the pectoral, and rest them- 
velve, on (he Ventral fins, they are sometimes de¬ 
fended with spines. 1 heir tood is mucus, insects, 
worms dead bodies, smallei fi>.hes or sea-plants. 
The geneiie charai ter is taken from the shape ol 
the body, covering, siructurc, figure, and parts of 
the head, but jiriuripally from tlie bianchioste- 
goiis membrane. 1 he specific character is taken 
from the cirrj, jaw's, fins, spines, lateral line, di¬ 
gitated appendages, tad, and colour. 1 he age of 
fishe.s is known by numbering the concentric cir¬ 
cles in n ti ansversc section ot the back-bouc, or 
the roiicenruc circles on the scales. 

II ty fie Parts a«J Motlaiif the Brain and 

Sensi ( oj fishs.-JThe external form of most fishes, 
tends gre.nly to the case and celerity of tlieir mo¬ 
tion It is'sharp at either end, and swelling to¬ 
wards the middle; and is modelled by nature af> 
ter that shape, whieh we endeavour to imitate in 
those wssels that are in'ended for the greatest 
despati.!i. Eveiy human contrivance, however, 
falls fir short of the rapidity of the natives of the 
sea. All tlie large,- fishes can easily oveitake the 
best constructed vessel while in full sail; and play 
around it, witliout any apparent labour. 

'I he principal instrument of this great velocity 
in fishes, is the tad, aided by the strength and 
flexibility of the back-bone The other fins are 
too small, slender, and flexible, compared with 
the weight of the animal, to impel ii through the 
water with such vast rapidity and force. Their 
principal use is to direct and moderate the move¬ 
ment, communicated by the impulse of the tail, 
A fish, wlien deprived of these, and put into a 
pond, darts upwards, downwards, and laterally, 
with all its wonted velocity, but without being 
able to direct its course. The ventral and dorsal 
fins serve the purpose of keeping fishes in an erect 
and perpendicular position; and, perhaps, the 
first contributes to raise or sink them in the wa¬ 
ter. The pectoral fins regulate and assist progres¬ 
sive motion. When swimming rapidly forward, 
fishes can, by extending these, stop their motion, 
and produce morali; and when swimming in a 
straight direction, they can, by folding either, 
while the other continues to ply, direct meir mo¬ 
tion to that side. The sixe of these fins is, in 
eneral, proportioned to that of the head Of the 
sh to which they belong; and it is. probably one 
use of them, to prevent Uie fish from being over¬ 
balanced by the weight of its h«h), and precipi¬ 
tated to the bottom. In some fishes, the pectoral 
fins serve the same purpose as the wiugs of birds; 
for, by their means, they are enabled to rise from 
their watery (Element, and to fiy for a consideraUe 
space, till their fins are so dried by the f^t, 
in spite of every exertion, they again Sink into 
the water. 

A fish' cbfflpletely equipped fox swimaiiiig hat 
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ama fin*, two pair*, and three »inde one*; end 
of the latter, two are above, and one below s 
but, since th(»e which have the greatest number 
of fins are not the swiftest, it hasbeen concluded, 
that the tail i* the principal cause of the swift¬ 
ness of a fish’s motion. When in pursuit of its 
prey, or avoidbg an enemy, all the smaller fins 
are laid close to its body; then, by the impulse of 
the tail alone, it skims through the water «ith the 
incredible velocity of a dart or an arrow. The 
muscles by which the tail is moved, are, by far, 
the tliK.ke'.t and strongest of the whole body; 
and to give direction to the great impetus which 
they ciiinniuiiicaie to the fish, seems to- be the 
cliift purpu'.e of all the smaller fins. 

1 lie iDotioji of fishes is supposed to be assisted 
by the ail bladder, whuli, by contraction or di- 
hitaiion, serves to r.iisc or sink them in the watery 
element at pleasure; and, as that element is of 
very diScicnt degrees ot weight, according to its 
depth, hshes, bj thus varying their specific gra¬ 
vity. cau poise themselves m any part of it. Ibat 
this is the use of the air-bladde^some naturalists 
have ascertained by expeiiment: • an incision 
made luto this organ, by wliich the ait is allowed 
to escape, oblige- hshes, after some efTorts, to sink 
to the bottom of the w:ater. This opinion seems 
to receive confirmation from the manners of those 
kinds in which it is wanting All flounders and 
gtound-fishes are destitute of a swimming-blad¬ 
der; and, by consequence, jie constantly at the 
bottom; while the cartilaginous orders, which of¬ 
ten support themselves at the surface, without 
the aid of this instrument, ate supplied with lung¬ 
like gills, which serve the same put pose, by ad¬ 
mitting the air, in much greater quantity. Into 
tlie cavity of their bodies. The air-bag has a 
•tnin^, muscular coat, and it is by sirtue of this 
f bat It contracts itself at pleasure. In some fishes 
the air-bag communicates by distinct processes 
with the u-sophagus or fauces, and m others with 
the stomach 

Fi'-lies thus fitted for motion in thdr element, 
by thiir internal structure, as well as by their 
outward shape, and the situation of their fins, 
seem as well furnished with the means of happi¬ 
ness as eitlitr quadrupeds or birds Jake tnese 
they 'nre provided with an external covering, to 
defend them from injuries m the turbulent lluid 
they inhabit. That slimy and glutinous substance, 
which IS secreted from the pores of all fishes, not 
-only defends their bodies from various accidents, 
but IS happily contrived to lubricate their bodies 
and give facility to their progress through the 
water. The greatei part of them ai e also provid¬ 
ed with a strong covering of scales, which still 
more powerfully protects them from injure; and, 
^ lieneath this, they are supplied with an oily mat- 
‘ ter, which preserves the body in warmth and vi¬ 
gour. 

The brain in fishes is formed pretty much in 
the same way as in fowls, only that the posterior 
lobes bear a greater peopornon to the anterior. 
The organ of imelUng Is large, and the ammals 
have a power of contracting aiM Elating the entry 
to it a* they have occauen. It seems to be mostly 
by their acute smell that theysliicover thar food, 
for their tongue teems not to have been designed 
for a very nice sensation, bliB^ (d a pretty firm 
caralaginoua substance; and eonunon experience 
evinen that their sight it not of ao muen use to 
then at thrir amdl in searching for nourishment, 
tr yon throw a f^ worm into the water, a fish 
wiQi^tingiutbitatnconsUenUodiitance: and 


that this it not done by the eye is i-lain from ob¬ 
serving tbid Ofler the Same worm hasbeen a 
siderable time in the water, and lost it* si^l, no 
fishes will approach it : but if you takeout IWS 
bait and make several little incisions into it, so as 
to let out more of the odoriferous effluvia, it will 
have the same effect as before. Now it is certain 
that did these animals di%overthit bait witli their 
eyes they would approach it equrily in both cases. 
In consequence ot their smell being the principal 
means they have of discoveringthrir food, we may 
frequently ob«erve them allowing themtelves to 
be carried down with the stream, that they may 
re-ascend leisurely against the current of the wa¬ 
ter ; thus the odoritcrous particles swimtiiing in 
that medium, being applied more forcibly to their 
oigins of smell, produv.e a stronger scnsatitin 

Althougli it was formerly doubted whethcf 
fishe possessed the sense of hearing, theie can be 
little doubt of it now, since it is discovered that 
they liave a complete organ of hearing as well as 
other animals; and likewise that the water in 
which they live is proved to be a good medium 
Fishes, particularly those of the skate-kind, have 
a bag at some distance behind the eyes, whieli 
contains a fluid and a soft cretaceous substance, 
which supplies the place ofthc vestibule and coch¬ 
lea ' there is a nerve distributed upon it, similar 
to the portio mollis in man * they have semicir¬ 
cular canals which are filled with a fluid, and 
communicate with the bag: they have likewise a 
meatus externus which leads to the internal ear. 
The cod-fish, and others of the same shape, have 
an organ of hearing somewhat similar to this, but 
instead of a seft substance contained in a bag, 
they have a hard cretaceous stone. The fact of 
their hearing has been well ascertained by Mr. 
John Hunter; and in Germany^ where carp and 
other kinds are tamed and kept in ponds, they are 
regularly convened to their meals by the call of a 

The sij^ht of fishes is probably the most perfect 
of all their senses, and yet it is tar inferior to that 
of most other animals. They have, properly 
spealting, no eye-lids: their sight is protected iu 
the water by a nictating membrane, which is a 
continuation of the same transparent skin that co¬ 
vert the rest of the head. The crystalline hu¬ 
mour, which in mast other animals is flat, is in 
them convex, and round like a ball. In conse¬ 
quence of this, these animals must be near-sight- 

even in water, which however, like a concave 
glass, corrects, in some degree, this defect of the 
organ of vuion.^ We have no evidence of fishes 
seeing at a considerable distance; anil the case 
with many of them, that are decaved by the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of brit prepared in imitation of their 
food, gives room to suspect, that objects are not 
very distinctly perceived by them, even when 
near. 

Frmn this short account of the external senses 
of fishes, it must appear, that thar faculties, in 
point of perfection, fkll ffeally below those of 
most other kinds of aainuds. In every thing re¬ 
sembling inteiUgence, their inferiority it equally 
striking. They are incapable of atiachmait, or 
pf acquiring any new habits by domestication and 
intacounc iiita man. Some friiu traces, indeed, 
of memory they ditcova, if it be tree, that they 
regularly mum to the place where thw have 
been fed t but even this small share of recollection 
can hardly be allowed them without hesitatimi; 
for they may be assembled thwe, maely by see¬ 
ing ooe of their numbw pick up the remaioi of 
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0te food Itfd fbnperiy left. It forai 

DU exceptiftn to the general cooclasuont that all 
tbeSir power* and faculties are of a subordinate 
kind, soitodto that bumble and passive existence 
tvhich nature has assigned thein> To pteseive 
existence, and to continue it to posteritf, fill op 
the whole circle of tbcirpursuits and enjoyments, 
to which they are impelled rather by necessity 
than choice. Vl'hdc they ate iuHiactiVely excited 
to fruition, their senses are incapable of making 
kny distiix’f lulls; diid they are harried Forward in 
pursuit of wbatcvei they can swallow, conquer, or 
cnioy. 

nr. O/thewlentdOrgrtmofFuIxs, andllhe Faniiton* 
of Respiratwaand Dfgetfien.—Almostall thetribesof 
fishes are provtd«l with teeth of some kind or 
Cither: yet the generality of them are deficient in 
strong teeth, or such as are calculated for breaking 
and giitiding the food, which usually consists of 
small fishes or other animals that need no tntura.. 
tion in the mouth, but spontaneomty dissolve into 
a liquid chyle, tbulr teeth rather seiving to grasp 
their prey and hinder it from escaping. For the 
same purpose the internal cartiUgmoiis basis of 
the bronchi end the two lound bodies situated in 
the posterior part of the jaws have a great number 
of tenter-books fixed into then, in such a manner 
as to permit any thing easily to get down, but to 
ho prevented from returning: the sii|)erfiuous wa¬ 
ter which is iiceessarily received along with the 
food passing between the interstices of the bronchi 
mnd the flap which covers them. The compres¬ 
sion of the water on the bronchi is of considerable 
use to til# creature, as will presently appear. The 
tBSopliagus or ffuliet is very short, and scarce to be 
distinguished frnm the stomach, since the food is 
retained almost equally in botli. I'lie stomach is 
■ot an obi mg figure, and from the prey contained 
in it, whie.h caintnonly pieservesi^ natural form 
though irduccd to a irelalitioiis soitiiess, it may be 
concluded that digestion is performed in itcntiicly 
by the dissolvent psi+s of some peculiar men- 
struiini, and not by any trituration. 

The intestines are in general very short, mak¬ 
ing only Ibiee turns, the la^t of which terminates 
in a common outlet or vent^ placed towaids the 
middle of the lower port of the body. The appen¬ 
dicular or secondary intestines (csscer), ar.. in 
their onion also very numerous, composing a 
lar.’e groups of worm.Iike processes; all ulti- 
tuately in two larger canals opening into the first 
nircstinc, into which they discharae thbir peculiar 
fluid. 

The liver in fishes is rcmaHtably large, and com* 
moniy Ih’. almost wholly on the left side; it con¬ 
tain* a great portion ot oil or fat. 

The spleen is placed near the baek-bone, and at 
a pbee where it is subject to ap alternate con¬ 
traction and ddatation from the pressure of tho 
•ir-bag’, whidi is situated in its neighbourhood. 

The ova In frmales are disposed into two large 
ubloag bodies, one on each aide of the abdomen; 
and the Inilt or soft roe u< the male appears in a 
similar form in the same p irt. The swimming of 
air Madder is an oblong membraneous bag, in 
which is oontaindd a large quantity of elastic air. 
Thi< organ lies close to the back-bone, near a red 
glaa hilar snbstaaca, and has a strong muscular 
roat, by vsitue of which it can occasionally 
contract itself, and by condensing the contain^ 
air, cause tbe%ody to be specifically heavier than 
waUi\ swac to dCMcnd j or by being again dilated, 
kaskle it to ascepd, by tieing specificalfy WghUg; 
wbicb means the aoinal» enabled to swim in 
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any height uf water at pleasure. Some fldiet, ill 
the flounder, and the whale tribe of flat fish, at* 
observed to be unprovided with this carious of* 
gall, and are in consequence obliged to remain al¬ 
ways at the bottom of the waters they inhabit, 
from the anterior part of the bag pass out two 
piocesses or appendices, which, according to tbo 
anatomists of the french Academy, terminate in 
the fauces. In some fishes the air-bag communi¬ 
cates with the cesophagus, 'vnd in others with the 
stomach. 

The peritoneum, or membrane investing the 
contents of the abdomen, is thin, and of a black¬ 
ish colour. 

The heart is of a tiiangnlar form, with the base 
duwnwaids, and the apex upwards; it consists of 
one auricle, and one ventricle. The aorta tends 
out niimbeiless biam hes to the bronchia, or gillt] 
on which It is distributed into subdivisions, so 
small as to escape the eye. Unless assisted by a 
elasi. The blood is red, and the red paitioJes are 
not round, .is in tbc mammalia} but oval, as in 
the amphibia. The gills, or bianchia, are seated 
beneath two large slits or openings on each side 
of Uie head, e.nd aie analogous to the lun^ iu 
other animals. I'heir general form is semicircu¬ 
lar, nnl they commonly consist of four double 
TOWS of fr.uged veiicular fibrils attached to four 
bony arches riie gills are perpetaally subject to 
alternate motion and pressure from the water; 
they aie guaided externally by the gill covers,or 
opeicula, constiliiting a pair of strong flaps on 
each side, and which are furnished with a lateral 
inciiiliraiie dilatable at pleasure, by a certain num- 
bei ol bony radia or arches, in such a manner as 
toinahicthe animal eitherto open or close tbc gill- 
covrri The bloo'l, after being thrown by the 
hcait into the ramifications of the gills, ts collect¬ 
ed again by a vast number of small veins, some¬ 
what in the same manner as in tbc mammals { 
but insiead of returning to ttyi heart again, these 
vessels unite and form a descending aoita, without 
the intervention of an auricle and ventricle. The 
absorbent system in hshes is thus elaborately 
described by l>r. Monro, who gives the haddock 
as a general example : On the middle of the belly, 
immediately below the outer skift, a lymphatic 
vessel runs upwards from the vciit, and leoeivet 
branches from the sides of the belly, and the fin 
below the vent: near the bead, this lymphatic 
passes between the two pectoral fins, and having 
got above them receives their lymphatics; it then 
goes under the juncture of the two bones which 
form the thorax, where it opens into a net-work of 
very large lymphatics, which lie close to the peri* 
caiilium, and almomt surrounds the heart: this net¬ 
work, besides that part of it behind the heart, has 
a large lymphatic on each side, which receives 
others from the kidney, runs upon the bone of tha 
thorax backwards, and when it has got as far oa 
the middle of that bone, sends off a large branch 
fiiun its inside to join the thoracic duct;, after de¬ 
taching tbit branch, it it joined by the lymphatie* 
nf the tooracic fins, and soon after by a lymphatie 
which runs upon the side of the fish. It is formed * 
of branches which give it a beantifol penniform ap* 
pearance: besides these brandies, ttere js anotbw 
set lying deeper, which accompanies tha rfos: af¬ 
ter (he iarge tymphatio has been joined by the 
above-mentioned vessels, it receivee otbeit from 
the gills. Of bit, nose, and mouth. A litttobeknr 
the orbit anotW n^work appmrs, consistiag id 
part of the yesielt above, described,.and qf tha 
thoracic duct. This setowork is very complete^ 
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Mtteolf Tti taImU on caclr Mm tbo muteleg 
ttfdtogiUt ; Bod from ite interoBl b trank ii 
Beat DM, wbioh terminates in the ju|;ulBr vein. 

The iBcteaJs ran on eocb side ti tbe mesenteric 
arteries, Bimstomosing often Bcross those vessels; 
the receptacle into #biehtbey enter is very large 
in proportion to them, and eotisists Bt its lower 
part of two brBncbcs, one of which lies between 
the duodenum and stomach, and runs a little way 
upon tbe pancreas, r-^ceiving the lymphatics of 
tbe liver, pancreas, lower part of the stoaiacb, 
and the lacteals from tbe greatest part of the small 
intestines 'fhe other branch of the leceptacle 
receives the lymphatics from the rest of the a!i* 
mentary canal, 'fhe receptacle formed by these 
two branches lies on the right side ot the upper 
part of tbe stomach, and is joined by some ]ym« 
pbatics in that part, and also by some from the 
tuiind and galUbladder, which in this lisli adheres 
to the receptacle. The thoracic duct takes iLs rise 
from the receptacle, and lies on the light side of 
the<ssopliagus,receirioglyinphatiSs^rointhatp8rt, 
and running up about half an inch, divuK s into 
two ducts ; one of which passes over the asopha- 
gus to the left side, and the other goes straight 
upon the right side, passing by tlic upper part ol 
the kidney, from which it receives some small 
branches, and soon afrera ards is joined by a branch 
from tbe iaree lymphatic which lies above th 
bone of tbe thorax, as formeriy mentioned: near 
this part It also sends off a branch to join tbe 
tluct of the-opposite side, and then a little higher 
IS joined by those large lymphatics from the up¬ 
per part of the gills and from the iances. 

The thoracic duct, after beiiig joined by these 
vessels, communicates with the net-work near the 
orbit, where its lymph is mixed with that of the 
lymphatics from the posterior part of the gills, 
and from the superior fins, belly, &e.; 'nd then 
from this net-work a vessel goes into the jugular 
vein iust below the orbit. This last vessel, which 
may be called the termination of the whole system, 
is Very small in proportion to the net-work from 
which It rises: and indeed the lymphatics of the 
part are so large as to exceed by far the size ofthe 
sangu ifei ous vessels. The thoracic duct from the 
leftside, having passed under the oesophagus from 
tbe right, runs on the inside of tbe vena cava of 
the left side, and joins tlw large lympliatics which 
lie on the left side of the pericardium, and a part 
of those which lie behind the heart, and after¬ 
wards makes, together with the lymphatics from 
the gills, upper fins and sides of the hsh, a net¬ 
work from which a vessel passes into the jugular 
vein of this side: in a word, the lymphatics of the 
leU side agree exactly with those of the right. Ano- 
t her part of the system is more deeply sealed, lying 
between the roots of the spinal processes of the 
back bone. This part consists of a large trunk 
that begins from toe lower prt of the fish, and 
as it ascends receives branches from the dorsal 
fins and adjacent parts of the boi|y: it goes up 
near the head, and sends a branch to each thoracic 
duct near its oripn: though we are acquainted 
‘with the organs of respiration in fishes, we are 
veiv ignorant of the actual process of this frmetion. 
It has been graeraliy conceived by physiologists 
that fishes ohwn the oxygen necessary for life by 
a decomposition of the element in which they 
live,] yet tbat-this, «vra if Uty part of the process, 
does not constitute the whole, are certain from 
tht Cafit that they cminot breathe in water which 
bu not a free commuaicatioB with the external 
nir. Some have been shut up in a narrow-mouthed 


vessel, aid feavle Jived there for several yeaWf 
the ail is no sooner exriuded, by stopping n{l6|m 
opening, than Ule auimiilt are suffocated in 
course of a fisw wibHtesl' When this experimefiC 
is repeated with tfco veisCl filled half with water, 
and half with aif| after edverihg the mouth, as 
tbe air below began to boexhauttedi tbe fishes are 
seen struggling to rise above One another, and 
inhale a small supply at the surface of the water; 
and the same consequence wiU follow, if you 
fasten down the opcicula of the gills with a ttnng, 
so that respiration cannot be performed. This 
probably is the cause why so many fishes are de¬ 
stroyed in rivers by severe frost: since, by the 
congelation of the whole surface of the water, the 
exteinal air is excluded, the animals below neces¬ 
sarily perish. Aelian mentions a method of taking 
fihes in the river Ister, founded u|>on this obser¬ 
vation. In the rigour of winter, the fishermen 
broke small holes through the ice. The suifucated 
animals instantly crowded to the aperture, in 
order to procure a supply of air; and so eager 
were they to obtain it, (hat rather than abandon 
the attempt, they suffered themselves to be caught 
with the hand.- 

Next to the necessity of breathing mr, that of de¬ 
vouring food seems to be the most constant and iir 
gent in the nature of fishes, as well as of other ani¬ 
mals. Among fishes this appetite,both in strength 
and avidity, seems to surpass those limits which 
nature has prescribed to herself in the other 
classes of the animal kingdom. Every aquatic 
animal that has life, falls a victim to the indiscri¬ 
minate voracity of fishes of some kind or other. 
The smaller tribes devour insects, worms, or the 
spawn of the rest of the tenants of the waters; 
while tiicy, in their turn, are pursued by millions 
larger and more rapacious than themselves. A 
few of them feed upon mud, the uuatic plants, 
or grains of corn ; but by far the j^cater number 
subsist upon animal food alone. Char kept in a 
puud, if scantily supplied, frequently devour 
their own young. Others that are larger, go in 
quest of a larger prey; it matters not of what kind, 
whether of another species, or of their own. 
Those with the most capacious mouths pursue 
almost every thing that has life, and often meet 
each Jther in fierce opposition, when the fish 
which has the widest thniat comes off with victory, 
and devours its antagooist. 

Thus the rapacious fishes are different from the 
predatory Idnds of terrestrial animals ; being 
neither few in namber,nDr solitary in their habits. 
Their rapacity is not confined to a few species, 
one region of the Ma, or individual efforts. Almost 
the whole class is continually irritated by the 
cravings of an appetite, the strength of which 
excites them to encounter every danger, and 
which, by its excess, often destroys that life which 
it was intended to prolong. Innumerable shoals 
of one species pursue those of another through 
vast tracts of the ocean, from tbe vicinity of the 
pole, down to the equator. It is thus that the cod 
pursues the whiting, which flies before it, from 
the banks of Newfoundland, to the suutlwm 
coasts of Spain, Thus too the cachalot drives 
whole armies of lierrings from tbe r<'jions o( the 
north, devouring, at every instant, thousands in 
the rear. Hence, the life of every fish, from the 
smallest to the greatest, is but a continued scene or 
rapine; and (Wety quarter of the immense ocean 
presents one luiifonn picture of hostility, violence, 
and invaiioa. ■ 

In Util nneearing conflict, occasioned by the 
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xotmiy o! the fiSfcrcftl lands of fisbejthe smaller 
tribes must have long since fallen victims to the 
aWditj of the larger, had aot^naiure skilfully 
proportioned the means of their escape, their 
numbers, and their productive powers, to the 
extent and variety ol the dangers to which they 
are continually exposed, lo supply the cor 
•tant waste, occasioned by their destruction in tl 
unequal combat, they are nut only more uumen 
and prolific tJian the larger kinds; but by a haj 
instinct are directed to s^ek tor toud aiid jsn 
teciinn near the shore, where, from the sli.'llo 
ness of the water, their destroyers are unable 
pursue them. These smaller tribes yichiing to 
tl c stieng impulse of hunger, become phimlui r . 
ill their turn, and revenge iJit injuries ccmmitteti 
on their kind, by dcstioying tht sjiawn of the 
larger llslies, whicii they find tluating upon the 
surface of the water. Even here, howcvi r, they 
often meet with that violence which their own 
avidity merits; for the oyster, the sallop, and the 
muscle, lie in ambush at the bottom, with thc’r 
shells 0]ten; and, whatever little hsh inadvertently 
comes into contact, they iiisunily close their 
shells upon it, and, at their leisure, devoui it in 
the concealed mansiuiis of a prison, trom which 
there is no possibility i ^ escape. 

In what manner digestion is carried on to such 
an amazing extent and rapidity, in the stomachs 
of fishes, no inquiries of naturalists have yet been 
able to ascertain. If we were to judge from their 
substance or heat, we would be led to conclude, 
that the digestive powers of these animals are 
feeble and imperfect; whereas, they appear so 
far to exceed every tiling that can be effected, 
either by triturmion, the operation of heat, or ot 
a dissolving fluid, that Dr. Hunter, after various 
experiments, is of opinion, that none of these 
causes is equal to the effect; and that we are as 
ignorant of Aeir mode of di;;;?stion as of then 
mode of respiration 

The powers of assimilation in Ashes seem to 
increase with the quantity of food with which 
they are supplied. _ A pifce sparingly fed can be 
habituated to subsist on very little nourislunenc; 
if fully supplied, it acquires the power of devour¬ 
ing a hundred roaches in three days. The diges¬ 
tive faculty of fishes is as extraordinary,their 
appetite is voracious. The cod and stuigeon will 
not only swallow but dissolve crabs, muscles, 
lobsters, and evei^ kind of shell fish, whose cover¬ 
ings are much harder than the coats of theii 
stomachs. 

Several exceptions to the extraordinary voracity 
of fishes are Produced by naturalists, which, il 
folly examineo, will, perhaps, appear more appa¬ 
rent than real. iSome are said to subsist on pure 
water alone; an assertion wluch it supposed to 
proved by numberless instances of their sub¬ 
sisting, for several mtmths, in ponds constructed 
of hewn stone, where they bad been supplied 
with no food. It is alleged too, that those, which 
are carried from a distance to the markets of 
London and Paris in perforated vessels, must 
subsist upon water alone. 

The element of water, however, is seldom found 
pure and unmixed. The very epithets of salt, 
bitter and swet(t, imply a composition and inixtute, 
perceptilAs'OlWea «p the taste. The particles of 
the esrUi upM whidb it mas necessarily enter 
into it, and.vitiate its purity. These substances, 
together with myriads of animalcules with which 
It teems, may fwpply, fyr a while, a icaaty su.b- 


sittence,aL . support the life of the mostvonicious 
animals Independently of which, a decomposition 
of the w alone may probably furnish them 
with some jiortion of iccniic. 

In tlie mean time, it must be allowed, that 
fishes, though foi eier hungry and prowling, can 
endure the want ol tood for a long time In tJiem, 
habits stem to be lurmed b> the ctu'uinstancea in 
which they aie pliccd Want produces absti¬ 
nence , from (bundance they leai n voracity. A 
pike, one of tlie most gluti nous of lisbcs,\Vill live, 
and even thrive, in a pond where there is none 
but iisclr and the gi id and sdver fishes, which 
we Confine in glass vases, subset, frequently for 
jcais, wuliout any visible support but water. 
Konduletius mentions one that was kept at his 
hoii«c, in this manlier, for three vears, which grew 
to such a sire, that the lasecould scarcely contain 
it, nor could it be brought out at the same passage 
bv which It was introduced into the vessel It 
would appear, therefore, th,tt,in certain situations, 
fishes arc as remarkable for abstinence, as, in 
otlu'is, they are distinguished for voracity ; and 
that nature, m compassion to the want which 
they must often suncr, lias indulged them with 
a power oi aLcummudating their ajipetite to scar¬ 
city ot food, as well as to abundance; and of 
olnaining it from water alone in a state of decom¬ 
position, when they liave no other means of sub¬ 
sistence 

IV, fly tii Gettfratkit, Fectmdit^, t3*r ef Fithtt.— 
1 he grand divmou oi fishes into the cetaceous, 
cartilaginous, and spiiiouB,was formed by Aristotle, 
according to the three different inodes of their 
generation. Among those of the first order, fe¬ 
cundation is accom^ished within the body of the 
female, by meant of a penis intrant, as in terres¬ 
trial animals. They are all viviparous; that is, 
the female, after having been fecundified by the 
male, ^od after a certain period of gestation, 
produces a living and perfect animal. 

The cartilaginous are in ftiany genera possessed 
of a penis intrant, and, except somcsj-ecies at the 
sturgeon, the whole are vivjpnrou'; the fecunda¬ 
tion being performed within the body of the 
female, who conceives two or more large eggs, 
distinctly containing a red and white substance, 
like those of birds. In these eggs the fetus is 
formed; and, by the white of them, it is fed, 
while it i^atchra within the body of the mother, 
without being excluded in the egg state, as is 
the case in birds. In this stare, the eggs have 
been found in the belly of a dogfish, as well as 
othtf species of squalus, with the young completely 
formed, and of a very contiderable size. The 
number of these eggs lodged at one time in the 
uterus is various, according to the species to 
which the animal belongs. Redi observetl in the 
belly of a dogfish sis that were arrived at their 
full size, besides many others, in which the fetus 
was scarcely formed; Rondeletius saw, in the 
cornua uteri of a torpedo, six eggs on one siite, 
and eight upon the othp. 

The mode of generation that obtains smong the 
viviparous or spinous fishes is, from their »tua- 
tioa and manner of life, involved in great obscu¬ 
rity. It is ^erally supposed, that their e^ are 
not fecundified till after their exclusion from the 
matrix of the female. They seem, indeed, amidst 
th^ evolutions in the deep, to cf^lajth^ but, as 
the male is furnished urim no external of 
geiieratioD,his cohabitation with the female it only 
to emit hit impr^piating milt upon the ae 
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they fall from her body. For tbi* purpose, it 1$ 
aaia, he purines them along the stream, carefully 
impregnating them, one after another 
These facts, however, are controverted by 
linniui, who maintaiiWi that no fecundation can 
lake plate, except witUn the body of the female, 
although the generation of frogs and lizards has 
always been regarded as an example of the con¬ 
trary. In support of his hjipothesis, he asserts 
that he observed, at spawning searon, every male 
pike sun c.uudcd by several females; and tnat, as 
■0011 as the milt was ejected by him, it was im¬ 
mediately swallowed by tiie females, a procedure 
which he had occasion to notice in several other 
kinds of fish. 

The experiments that have lately been made at 
Berlin, by Jacobi, seem totally to overthrow this 
doctrine of Linneus He has found, that of both 
salmon and trout the roes, artificially extracted 
from the body oi the female, are capable of being 
fecundified by an admixture with the milt of 
the male. Hence it is probable, 4hat, though 
both the male and the female concur in the great 
work of impregnation, yet the act is pertormed 
without the body of the latter; and that the 
spawnei ejects her eggs, while the milter sprinkles 
them with sperm. 

Fishes, in general, are male and female; the 
former posses»ng the milt, and the latter the roc. 
Some individuals of the cod and sturgeon are said, 
indeed, to contain both. 1'he spawn of the greater 
number olfishes is deposited in the sand or gravel; 
and, in that state, it u probable, that the roe and 
milt are mixed together, ihimmer is the most 
common time for the spawning of fishes; because, 
at that season, the water is tepified by the beams 
of the sun, and^ therefore better fitted for quicken¬ 
ing the eggs into life. Jt is probably for this 
reason that the herrings frequent the shores of 
Britam, at the spawning season; there not being, 
in the higher northern latitudes, a suilicient 
quantity of beat to hatch their eggs. When tliey 
have deposited tlieii burdens, they return to their 
former stations, and leave their infant progeny to 
shift for themselves. 

The spawn of different fishes continues in the 
state of eggs, sometimes for a lunger, and sometimes 
H shorter period. In general, however, this pe¬ 
riod is proportioned to the size of the animal. 
In the siumon kind, the young aniindl continues 
in the form of an egg from the month of Deiem- 
ber till April; the young carp continues nut in 
that state for above three weeks; and the gold 
fish from China it produced in a still shorter 
period. 

When excluded from the egg, the young fishes 
all, at first, escape by their minuteness and agility. 
They perform all their motions with much great¬ 
er celerity and ease, than grown and bulky fishes; 
and can make their way into shallow water, 
where they cannot easily be pursued. But, with 
all these advantages, not one, perhaps, of a thou¬ 
sand, survives the danmn of its youth There is 
no instance, among die spinout fishes, of any 
thing resembling parental afiection: they all 
abandon their eggs to be hatched by the heat of 
the season; and, if they ever return to the spot 
where their young have begun the career of life, 
the male ana female that gave them Urth, for¬ 
getting all parental relaUon, become enemies 
as formidable as the most rapacious plunderers of 
the deep. 

Though fishes fall in millions by the rapacity of 
«D;e another, yet they have other enemies than 
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the animals of thrir own kind. Many of the 
quadrupeds frequent shores, rivers, and lakes, 
wlitie fishes form almost their only food; 
and we ^ve already had occasion m remark, 
that a great proportion of the fowls reside con- 
stand) on the sea, where they either feed upon 
spawn, or be-omc i.hc merailess invaders of small 
fishes. Thousands, too, of the human race wander, 
ill a savage state, around lukcs and rivers, whenot 
they derive a eonsidciable portion of their susten- 
anre. And amuni; t..ose nations whom arts and 
agriculture have rendered less dependent on this 
piecaiinus snppoit, snpeistition has come iq the 
place of want, .ind given a new edge to their avi¬ 
dity for this spent s of food. From the invasions, 
theieloic, of tnre-tiial animals, and from their 
own mnrual rapacity, the annual consumption of 
fishes is immense, but tbe munihmit Author of 
Nature has made a kind proMsion ior bis nea- 
tuies, by the amazing fertility which he has con- 
feiied on this class ot beings. 

The fecundity of fishes m general fai surpasses 
that of any other animals; in some it execcds be¬ 
lief, for there arc individuals among this class ot 
tbe animal kingdom capable of producing, in one 
year, a greater number of then species than all 
the inhabitants ot Gicat Britain. Niue millions 
ot ova have been fonnd in the spawn of a single 
('(xl; one tiiillion, three bundled, and fifty-seven 
Ibousaiid, four huudie.l, have been taken from the 
belly of a flounder: tlic markerrl, carp, tench, 
and a vaiicty of other species, are said to possess 
n ilegiec oi fertility bul little inferior. 

Such an astonishing progeny, were it allowed lr» 
arrive at maturity, and to add the whole of its 
number to the rest of the family, would soon over¬ 
stock nature; mid even the ocean itself would 
not be able to contain, much less to provide for, 
the half ol its mhab'tants. Ot the ova however 
s]iawiled by these diffeient fishes, not one perhaps 
111 an hundred ever becomes a full-grown animal; 
they aie devoured by tbe lesser fry that frequent 
the shores, by aquatic birds near the margin, and 
by the large fishes in deep wateis. Such as still 
suivire are sufficient for supplying the ocean with 
luhubitants; and of these, notwithstanding their 
own iapa(‘ity,and that of aquatic fowls and terres¬ 
trial animals, enough is left to relieve the wants of 
a gre.at poition ol the human race. Thus, two im- 
poitant purposes are answered in tbe economy of 
nature by the extraordinary fecundity of fishes; 
It preset ves the species amidst numberless enemies, 
and selves to fornish the rest with a sustenance 
adapted to theii nature. 

Among terrestrial animats there are various 
degiees of fertility, according to their chance of 
destiuctioD, from the want of courage, bulk, or 
strength : the largest are always least productive, 
and the smaller are more prolific, in proportion as 
the dangers increase, to which foey are exposed. 
Tbe same observation may be extended to the in¬ 
habitants of the ocean: among these, as tbs ceta¬ 
ceous fish resemble quadrupeds in their habits ami 
conformation,so they arc distinguisbcd by a simi¬ 
lar degree of sterility. Alt the whales, and even 
the cartilaginous fishes, are not, perhaps, superior 
to terrestrial animals in their jKiwe. ^ of produc¬ 
tion. Among the hungry and heedless i nhabitaiits 
of the tea, they are distinguished by finer orgwis 
and higher tenntions. Their si/e and courage 
place them, in a great measure, beyond the reach 
of danm; they nurse their young with tendw- 
nessana'asiidnity,and they profentthn® from in¬ 
jury with an obstinate intrepidity little mferiof to 
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of the lion or the eagle, Hence the number 
of their young is few, pioportioned to the dangers 
to which they are exposed; ainidst that security 
which they unjoy, and the ease with which they 
can repei the hostility of the iniiaical tribes, they 
nin blit little ha/aid of being destroyed by their 
rapacity. But tliese observ itioiis rather belong to 
'thediviHioii of most mingy than of ichthyology. 

V. £y /He GViti'M, Lengtvity, and Dtetual Vu of 
F$shts —As the dangers to which the progeny uf 
all the spinous fishes, a liile in the form of ova, and 
in their nasivnt state, are inniimemble, and sui- 
roundingfhcm on every side, nature has happily 
oideicd, that they should remain hut a short time 
in that defenceless condition. The peiiod at 
which the different species arrive at their ap¬ 
pointed size, IS not exactly ascertained j but the 
generality of naturalists agree in reckoning it ex- 
tiemcly short, Aristotle, and Pliny who copied 
liim, seem both to have committed a mistake, 
when they assigned only two years for the life of 
the tunny, a fish which approaches to the size of 
a whale. This species had various diffeient 
names assigned it, till it anived at its fifth year, 
■when it received the appellation of a whale; a cir¬ 
cumstance fiom which we must conclude, that the 
ancients m general entertained a very different 
idea of its longevity Of a similar error many of 
the moderns are guilty in asserting, that the cotn- 
mon salmon arrives at its full growth in a year. 
Our most experienced fishermen distinguish these 
also by different names, till they areive at their 
sixth year, when they are supposed to have 
•reached their full size: those of the first year they 
call ameits; of the second, sprods; of the third, 
morts; of the fourth, fork-tails; of the fifth, half¬ 
fish { aadoftbe sixth, salmons. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the immense size at which 
many of them airive, that fishes, in general, are 
of a quick growth, and that the period of their 
adolescence is short, in propoi-tion to that of their 
lives. There is another pcculian'ty attending' the 
growth of fishes; and that is, that for the most part 
the largest kinds inhabit the colder r^ions of the 
ocean, adjoining tlie poles. The reverse of this is 
the case with terrestrial animals, who always di- 
minisb in size at they recede fiom the heat, and 
by far the largest of them, the elephant, the ca¬ 
mel, and rhinoceros, are only found in the warm or 
intratropical latitudes. It is probable, indeed, 
that the whales might prefer the more temperate 
regions of the ocean, and might even acquire a 
large size there, were they-not compelled to avoid 
them by the frequent distmbance given by ships, 
and to seek that tranquillity, of which they are 
fbnd, in the unhospitable climes of the arctic and 
antarctic. 

Hitlierto, we have been examining fishes with 
regard to their form and faculties, and have found 
thmn inferior to terrestrial animals in their organ¬ 
ization, and in the number of their enjoyments. 
We are now to contemplate them in a more favour¬ 
able point of view, and that is, in the extraordi¬ 
nary period of time diiring which they possess the 
humble existence winch nature has assigned them. 
Their longerity is far supenor to that of other ani- 
mals. We have already seen what ample provi¬ 
sion IS made for supplying them with food, by 
multiplying the inhabitants o( the sea: they are, 
therefore, to lietie danger of perishing from want; 
and there is reason to believe that they are, in a 
graaS measnr^ exempt from diseases. 

Must of the disorders incideut to mankind arise 
from the ohnoires and aitmtioiu incideat to the 
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atmosphere i hut fishes reside in an element bnl 
little subject to change; theiis is an uniform ex* 
istcnce; the>r movements are nithoiit cifort, pud 
their life without labour. Their bones also, 
which are nniled by cartilages, odmit of ind^nite 
extension ; and the diflcrent sizes of animals of 
the same kind ninone fishes is very various. They 
still keep growing; their bodies, instead of suffer¬ 
ing the rigidity of ago, wimli is the cause of na¬ 
tural decay in land .sniinalg, sliil continue increas¬ 
ing with fresh supplies, and as the body glows, 
the conduits of life furnish their stores in greater 
abundance How long a fish, that seems to have 
scarce any bounds put to its growth, coatiiiucs to 
live, IS not ascertained 

Some species of the German caip have been 
known to live an hundred years; those species, 
howevei, with which we are best acquainted, seem 
not to enjoy so great a degree of longevity. The 
salmon, we have remarked, takes only six yean 
to reach its fuU size; if we aliout four or five 
times that space for the period of its lifo, it will 
not exceed thirty years. 

Different methods have been devised for bscciv 
taining the age of fishes, some of which will per¬ 
haps pretty act'urately determine this matter. 
The ingenious M. Hiddostrtam, a Swede, hat at¬ 
tempted to comjmte tbmr ages by the nofnber of 
concentric ciicles observed in a transverse section 
of the vertebrse of the 'nack; and it has been 
found, that each circle, like that in the section of 
a tree, corresponds to a year of the animal’s life. 
In confirmation of this fact, experiments have 
been made on difforent individuals of various 
sizes, but of the same age, whose concentiic cir¬ 
cles have always been of an equal number; 
whereas a young fish differs from an oldm one of 
the same species by having a smaller number of 
these circles. By this method of computation, se¬ 
veral fishes have been found from fifieeu to tweiitjr 
years, but none have given indicatnms of a greater 
age. 

Another method af computing the age of fishes, 
practised by M. de Buffun, is by numbering the 
concentric circles upon their scales; but as tins 
requires a more minute examination, it is,uf con¬ 
sequence, liable to greater uncertainty. On ex¬ 
amining the scale of a fish through a microscope, 
it exhibits a number of circles, one within another, 
resembling those in the vcrtebia of the back, and, 
like them, every circle represents a /ear of the 
fish’s life. A scale of a carp, thus examined, an¬ 
nounced the animal to be no less than an hundred 
years; a longevity credible,because confirmed by 
the testimony of several different authors, some of 
whom have asserted, that this fish lives twice that 
fieriod. 

The dietical uses of fishes are to ns the most 
important article of their history, a part that is 
happily free from that uocartaiilty aud darkness 
in which many other circomstances relating to 
their manners and economy are still mvolved. All 
fishes whatever,and particularly those without the 
tropics, are capable of being com erted into whole¬ 
some food. Every European fish, while in sca- 
ron, is nutritive; the various methods of prepai- 
ing and dressing them are dettdled by the autboca 
to whom that prov ace belongs. Such disquwir 
tions conatitute the history of an art, but they ate 
not the objects of science. 

Fishes, in general, when out of season, are up- 
wbolfisome, and even pernicious; and this is more 
especially the case irith tiie oUy kinds; sach u 
tiie h^Dg, the tnackerel, the «el and the std^on. 
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IfoBU of tb« ii^es that frequent the chorea of the 
Wect-Indian iclamls are said to be poisonous: 
that they are naturally so, however, R ay be justly 
questioned ; though there can be no doubt of their 
becoming pernicious under certain circumstances. 
If they feed upon copper-banks, their food may 
contain so great a quantity of the poison combined 
with that metal, as may render their flesh noxious; 
and the same consequence will ensue if they de¬ 
vour the seeds of some poisonous pbmts that grow 
in these parts of the globe. 

The improvement of the arts tends greatly to ex¬ 
tend the dominion of man over the inferior animals; 
the ait of navigation, in particnlar, may be said to 
have eoroplutcd his conquest of the ocean, and 
brought a vast accession both to the fund of his 
subsistence and enjoymenls, by the capture of so 
many animals whom nature seemed to have plac¬ 
ed beyond the reach ot his power. A fleet of 
fishing.vesscls, manned by a few tliousand Euro¬ 
pean sailors, IS capable of taking a greater number 
of fishes in a season, th.an pcihaps-Sieuld be done 
by all the savages on the continent of America, 
But the siipcistitious resnlatioiis of the Romish 
church have teiulcd more than any other ciiciim- 
stance to enhance the v.atue, and increase the 
quantity of this species of food To sapjily the 
imaginary abstinence of the devout or supersti- 
tioiis, large demands are annually made upon the 
si’a; and (o make up for the deficiency of this 
prec.iiioils supply, ponds have been dug, and 
fi.'ihes, like Ijnd animals, rendered domestic. 

In the coiistnictnin of these pond*', it may he 
proper to ob'crvc, that, if lutcnded for breeding, 
they ought to be of various depths, f."oin six feet 
to SIX iiiches; few fishes Imwever will spawn in 
water cif any cunsideiable depth, .Such pieces of 
water ought also to be partly filled with aquatic 
plants ; because these afford shelter and nouiisli- 
meat (w different kinds of inwcts, that contiibute 
to feed the fishes: fora similar rc*ason, fish-ponds 
pugbt to be siirioundcd with trees, that the insects 
frequenling tli m may afford an a.lilitiuual .supply 
for then sustenance. In arranging the fishes in 
these reccptael"s, attention ought to be paid to the 
different species that are intri^uced into the same 
pond. Caip and tench agree well together; but 
they frequently do not thrive when mixed 
with any other species. The perch is almost the 
only fish that can be safely entrusted in a sheet of 
water frequented by the pike. 

In populous countries, like China or Holland, 
wheic every article of food is in request, and 
every spot of ground is turned to account, great 
attention is paid to the structure and management 
of fish-i^nds; there experience has taught men to 
ascertiin the quantity of 6very kind of fish, which 
any given space of water can support. Ninety 
brace of carp, ssid forty of tench, may be sup¬ 
ported in an acre of water; a greater number 
would languish and die.' In transporting Ashes 
from men mto ponds, it has bee* found that the 
young tlnrive much better after tlie operation than 
fbe oh); for at that period of life they possess a 
power pf more easily acconamodatiug themselves 
to any change in their situation. 

In sonw ports of Germany, where the domesti- 
•ation of fishes is practised, the ponds are con- 
structed in a suit, one adjotumg another; and, by 
meant of a communication between tlmm, the 
wjwintendants can pmpty the water of one pond, 
tether with its fisbes. into another. After this is 
M«fl»}ffi«hed, the empty one is flrequently plowed, 
•nd sow* with barley: when the |>rain is in the 
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ear, the water with its inhabitants are again ail- 
mitted to feed upon the grain, and are thus more 
expeditiously fettened than by any other manage¬ 
ment. In all fish-ponds, the milters are the pre¬ 
ferable kind, for they b^me much fatter than 
Uie spawncis. 

Fishes of different species, es well as terrestnat 
animals, are found capable of producing an off¬ 
spring ; but their cross-breeding is a very obscure 
vticie 01 their history. Few species have hitherto 
been oomesticatod, and on these but u very email 
number of well-attested experiments are keowip 
A cross breed is said to be obtained between tiie 
carp and the bream, and between the carp and 
feneb: that between the carp and tench was pro¬ 
duced by mixing the milt of the former w itb the 
spawn of the latter; the offspring, which was ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Pennant, lioie a gientei lexem- 
blance to tlie male tban the It male paieiit. 

It is remarkable, that so tew species of this class 
of the animal kingdom have been tianslated from 
their primitive liaii*ts, and made '<ub<>crv icnt to 
man by domestication. Only thiee Linds liave 
been transpoit<-<l trom foreign pai ts into Britain • 
the carp, the ti ncli, and the goldfish. Double 
that number aic doniesticaU-d with success upon 
the continent; but even this, in all probability is 
but tew to what itiight easily be rendered subwr- 
V lent to the same pm pose, by the industry of man. 
’J'hcie can at least he enteilaiucd no doubt that 
those domesticated upon the continent would 
thrive equally in Uiitaiii. 

The cyprinuB oifiis is found indigenous in 
many of the rivers in England, where it is c.-illeil 
the ruild. It is reckoned a supenor fish to the 
carp in many lespt'cts, yet it has nmer been do¬ 
mesticated 111 its native country, though reared 
with great advantage in the fish-ponds el Sweden. 
The cobytus fotsilis is a fish unknown in this 
country; but is domesticated, with profit, in the 
ponds at Stockholm, and might, with equal pro¬ 
priety, be translated into those of Scotland. Jti 
the same manner, the cobytus barhgtula, which 
was introduced into Sweden by Frederick I. might 
be made an inhabitant of our nrtificial ponds. The 
salmo tymalis af Liuneus, known among ourselves 
by tlie name of grayling, is one of the best fishea 
both for sport and the Uble, and might.easily be 
transpoited from the streams of Dei by shire, its 
native residence. Both eels and char might be 
lendercil useful pond-fish, as neither are too de¬ 
licate for transportation; and, from experiments 
already made, the certainty of their thriving is 
fully established. 

If tbe translation of fishes have not been often 
attempted, it certainly is not because they are in¬ 
capable of sustaining various degrees of heat, and 
of living in different cUmates. The necessity of 
procuring a supply of food; of seeking a safe re- 
treat for propagating their species, or a tempera¬ 
ture of that element in which they live, suited t« 
their constitufions, compels fishea, at remarkably 
as terrestrial animals, to tnsdte extensive migiations 
from one part of the sea to another. With regard, 
however, to this curious sut^ct, we have but few 
feels upon which we can depend. 

Pishes, like land animals, are either solitary or 
gicgarious: of the forincr kmd, trout, salmon, 
pike, &c. the migrations are probaiily in quest of 
a proper place to deposit their spawn. Salmons, 
for this purpose, leave the sea, and mount the ti* 
vers in the beginning of waiter, where they dig in 
the gravel, deposite their burden, and again in.<i 
turn. Trouts likewise ascend neai the sottroe of 
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the rivnleti «t iiw legbont when they enter the 
tiinalier branc^iet thet ran into the main streaiii» 
tor tlw pui^se of spawn! n£r> It >* *•'*** 
often seen in tmall rivulets upon hi^h grounds, in 
water eo ahallow as scarcely to cover their bodies. 

Of the gregarious fishes that frequent fresh sra» 
ter, we know but little concerning their migrations. 
It is probable, that the perch and Ac minnow are 
stationary, and that they red re only to the margin 
of the river to deposit tbeir spawn. The fishes 
roost remarkably gregarious are the inhabitants 
of the sea; such as the cod, ling:, herring, pildiatd, 
and sparling. The migrations of the herring are 
well known. In the months of June and July, it 
issues in vast shoals from the anesplored regions 
of the northern ocean; surrounds the British isles, 
and enters the bays and aims of the sea. These 
fishes are known to take up their residence in some 
p.irticular loch or creek for eight or ten years, and 
then to resort to another for a similar period. 
The tytbe, the calfish, the cod. and wliiting, hate 
all their seasons of migration. The last, in parti¬ 
cular, are probably forced upon those immense 
journeys from the coasts of America to those of 
Spam and Africa, to avoid the pursuit of the cod, 
and other rapacious invaders. 

From these observations, it would appear, that 
fishes of the same species are capable of living in 
very different quarters of the globe, and of endur. 
ing various degrees of beat and cold; a circum¬ 
stance which opens a vast field for the enterprise 
and ingenuity of man in transporting them, and 
rendering them subservient to the purposes of do¬ 
mestication. It IS impossible to determine to what 
length this operation may be can led, or to ascer¬ 
tain how great an accession might thus be made to 
tlie sustenance of the human race. 

ICHTHYOFHAGI. Fish-eatcrs. A name 
given to a people, or rather to several difibrent 
people, who lived wholly on fishes. I’he word 
IS Greek, compounded oft^9v(,ptscif, fish, and 
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hkin in the palms «f the hands, tv(tb large pStiSi> 
ful fissorm, and im the face an appearance of 
the Korf rather than of scales. The inner 
part of the wrists, the hams, the inside of this 
eibow, the furrow along the spine, die inner 
and upper pari of the thigh, are perhaps the 
only portions of the skin always exempt from 
the scatiness. Patients affected with ichthyosis 
arc ocoasionally much harassed with inflamed 
pustules, or with lai^e painful boils on different 
parts of the body: it is also remarkable, th,-!! 
they never seem to have the least jierspiration 
or moisture of the skin. This disease did not, 
in any case presented to Dr. Willan, appear to 
have been transmitted heieditarily; nor was 
more than one child fro.n the same parents af¬ 
fected with it. Or. Willan never met ivitJi an 
instance of the horny rigidity of the integu¬ 
ments, ichthyosis cornea, impeding the motion 
of the muKles or joints. It is however men¬ 
tioned by authors as affecting the lips, prepuce, 
toes, fingers, &c. and sometimes as extended 
over nearly the whole body. 

1'CICI.E. $. ffrom fee.) A shoot of ice 
hanging down (ffooduiard). 

PCINESI^. i. (from icy.) The state of ge¬ 
nerating ice. 

ICKENILD-STREET, is that old Roman 
highway, denominated from the Icenians, 
which extended from Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
the cast part of the kingdom of the Iceni, to 
Barley in Hertfordshire, giving name in the 
way to several villages, as Ickworth, Ickling- 
ham, and Ickleton in that kingdom. 

ICKWORTH, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays. Lat. 5?. 2S N. Lon. 1. OE. 

ICOLMKlLli, formerly Ifliia, a noted little 
island, one of the Hebrides, near the S. W. 


IS wrecK, compoiinaea oitvVKf.pwctt, nsn, ana ... ..... ..w., 

artfHV, edere, to eat. The lehthyophagi sjxiken ®f Ihe Isle of Mull. If is about three 

^ f»» tk. 1.. _ I_A t _CJ_ * . .iL* _ vnfiM lAiior arisi Atksn Knrifin lift tnie laisinn. 


of by Ptolemy are placed hy .Sanson in the pro¬ 
vinces of Nanquin and Xantong. 

ICHTHYOSIS, (te/ahuosis, ix9vai{t;i from 
tySva., the scale of a fish, from the resemblance 
o? the scales to those of a fish.) A «nu8 of 
diseases of the second order of Dr. Willan’s 
diseases of the skin. The characteristic of 
ichthyosis is a permanently harsh, dry, scaly, 
and in some cases, almost horny texture of the 
ititeguments of the body, unconnected with 
internal disorder. Psoriasis and lepra differ 
from this -lilection, in being but partially dif¬ 
fused, and in having deciduous scales The 
arrangement and distribution of the scales in 
ichtliyosis are peculiar. Above and below the 
olecranon on the arm, says Dr. Willan, and in 
a similar situation with respect to the patella 
on the thigh and leg, they are small, rounded, 
prominent, or papillary, and of a black colour; 
some of the scaly papillse have a short narrow 
neck, and broad irregular tops. On some part 
of the extremities, and on the trunk of the 
body, the scales are flat and large, often placed 
like tiling, or in the same order as scale* on the 
back of a fish { but in a few cases they have ap¬ 
peared separate, being intersect^ by whitish 
furrows. 'Diere is usually in this complaint a 
dryness and roughness of the soles of the feet; 
sometimes a thmkened and brittle state of the 


miles long and one broad. On this island, 
which is veiy fertile, are a mean village, and 
the ruins of an august monastery and cathedral, 
said to have been founded by St. Colutnba, 
where there are three royal ciupels, or rather 
cemeteries, in which several ancient kings of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Norway are buried. In 
farmer times, this island was the place where 
the archives of Scotland, and many valuable 
and ancient MSS. were kept. Many of these, 
it is said, were carried to the Scotch college at 
Donay in France. 

I'OON. s. («»»».) A picture or representa¬ 
tion (HakewUl)- 

ICONIUM, at present Cogni, formerly the 
capital city of Lycaonia in Asia Minor. St. 
Paul coming to Iconiuni (AcU xiii. b 1. xiv. 1. 
&c.) in the year of Christ 45, convcrteil many 
.Tews and Gentiles there. It is believed that, 
in his first journey to this city, he converted St, 
Thecla, so celebrated lu the writings of the an¬ 
cient fathers, 

ICONOCLASTES, or Icowoclast.®, 
breakers of images: a name which the church 
of Rome gives to all who reject the use of 
images in religious matters. The word is Greek, 
formed from n««» imago, and rumpire, 

to break. In this sense, not only ttie reibrmed 
but some of the eastern churches are called Ico- 
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noclastes, and esteemed by jhwn bemics, n 
opposing the worship of the images of God and 
the saints, and breaking their figures and repre* 
sentetions in chnrcbca. , . _ 

ICONO'LOGY. s. (.iconologte. Ft. tttan and 
The doctrine of picture or representa- 
tion. , , 

ICOSAHEDRON, m geometry, a regulM 
solid, consisiingof twenty triangular pyramids, 
whose »ertexc!> meet in the centre of a sphere, 
supposed to circninscribe it, and, therefore, 
have their hcglit and bases equal j wherefore 
the solidity ol one of those pyramids multiplied 
by twenty, the number of bases, gives the solid 
content of the icosahedron. See HodY. 

To Jorm or make ike Icosahedron .—Describe 
upon a card pa|>er, or some other such like sub¬ 
stance, 20 equilateral irianales, as in the figure 
at thearticleR egular Bodv. Cutitoutby 
the estrcine edges, and cot all thi;.nther lines 
half through, then iold the adcs up by these 
edges half cut through, and the solid will be 
formed. 

The linear edge or side of the ieusnhcdion 
lieing A, then will the surface be 6 A® V 3= 
8-6(502540A*, and the solidity =: 

J A» ^ 2-1816950A*. 

ICOSA'NDRIA. twenty, and aiv,f a 
husband.) In botany, the name ol the twclith 
class in the Liiin^aii system; comprehending 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers, 
with twenty or more stamens, growing on the 
inside of the calyx, not on the receptacle. The 
situation, and not the number of the stamens 
is here to be attended to. The calyx also is 
inonophyllous and concave in this class; and 
the claws of the petals are fixed into the inside 
of the calyx. To confound this class with 
polyandria is abominable. 

ICTE'RICAL. a. {teterus, Lc.:iu ) 1. Af¬ 
flicted with the jaundice {Flayer), t. Good 
against the jaundice. 

ICY. a. (from ice.) 1. Full of ice; covered 
with ice; made of icej cold; frosty {Pope). 
2. Cold, free from passion {Shakspeare). 3. 
Frigid; backward (Shakspeare). 

I’D. Contracted for / Hiou/d. 

IDA, in ancient geography, a mountain si¬ 
tuated in the heart of Crete where broadest; 
the highest of all in the island; round, and i. 
compass (k) stadia (Strabo); the nursing place 
of Ju|Hter, and where his tomb was visited in 
Varro’s time. Another Ida, a mountain of 
Mysia, or rather a chain of mountains (Homer, 
Virgil), extending from Zleleia on the oouth of 
the territory of ^zicus to Lectum the utmost 
promontory of Troas. The abundance of its 
waters became the source of many rivers, and 
particularly of the Simois, Scamander, iEsopus, 
Granicus, Scc. 

IDALIUM, in ancient geography, a pro¬ 
montory on the E. side of Cyprus, now C’ajKJ 
di Gric'go. It was sacred to Venus; whence 
the epithet Idalia given her by the poets. 

IDANHA-A-VELLA, a town of Portu¬ 
gal^ in Beira. JLat. SQ. 39 N. Ijod.. 0. 14 W. 


IDEA (tins)* the image or resemblantcifi 
a thing, whiehy though not seen, is conceivea 
by the mind. 

The word n Greek; Cicero renders It into 
Latin by exemphr, and txmplam-, and Plato 
himself, in some places, employs as a synonym 
vafniiifij.it. Cicero, in his T^ics, also expresses 
it by Jorma and species. 

_ By the term Idea, as defined by Mr. Locke, 
IS meant whatever is the object of the under¬ 
standing when a man thinks, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employixl about in 
thinking. 

In order to trace the manner by which we 
acquire these ideas, let us suppose the mind to 
be, as we say, whie paper, void of all charac¬ 
ters, without any ideas; how comes it to be fur¬ 
nished? whence has it all the materials of rea¬ 


son and knowledge ? E'rum experience aiul ob¬ 
servation. This, when cuiplnved about exter¬ 
nal sensible olnects, we may call sensation: by 
this wc have the ideas of bitter, sweet, yellow, 
hard, &c. which are commonly called seniiblts 
qualities, because conveyed into the mind by 
the senses. The same experience, when em¬ 
ployed about the internal operations of the 
iiiihd, perceived and reflected on by us, we may 
call rcfleclioi): hence we have the ideas of per¬ 
ception, thinking, doubting, willing, reason¬ 
ing &c. 

These two, viz. external material things as 
the objects of sensation, and the oiieratiuns of 
our own minds as the olijects of reflection, are 
the only originals from whence all our ideas 
take their beginnings: the understanding 
seems not to have the least glimmering of ideas 
which it (loth not receive from one of these two 
sources. These, when we have taken a full sur¬ 
vey of ihem.and theirseveral modes and compo¬ 
sitions, we shall find to contain our whole stock 
of ideas: and that we have nothing in our 
minds which did not come in one of these two 
ways. 

It is evident, that children come by degrees 
to be furnishecl with ideas from the objects they 
are conversant with : they are so surroundeil 
with bodies that perpetually and diversely affect 
them, that some ideas will (whethei they will 
or no) be imprinted on their minds. Light 
and colours, sounds and tangible qualities, do 
continually solicit their proper senses, and 
force an entrance into the mind. It is late, 
commonly, before children come to have ideas 
of the operations of their minds; and some 
men have not any very clear or perfect ideas of 
the greatest part of them all their lives: be¬ 
cause, though they pass there condnually, yet, 
like floating visions, they make not deep im¬ 
pressions enough to leave in the mind clear and 
lasting ideas, till the understanding turps in¬ 
ward upon itsglf, and reflects on its own opera¬ 
tion, and makes them the objects of it., own 
contem|)laiion. 

When a man first perceives, then he may 
be said to have ideas, having ideas, and per¬ 
ception, signifying the s.nme thing. , 

Ideas, according to Mr. Locke, are divided 
into simple and complex 
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Ideas (%mple)» inclade all those which o.tfaer, in respect of extent, degree, timoj 
come into the'mind by sensation j and though or any other circumstances oF relation or 4^ 
the quaihies of bodies that affect our senm pendcnce, one ori another. 
are in the things themselves so mixed and unit* 3. That of compounding, or putting 
ed, that there is no separation between them, thcr, the simple ideas received by seimtwnain 
yet the ideas they produce in the mind are sim* reflecUoo, in order to make complex ones. 

S le and onmixed. Again, some of these ideas 4. Children, by repeated sensations, having 
re acquire purely by means o( one sense; as got some ideas fixed jn their mcniones, byde- 
the ideas of colours, only by the eye; of sounds, grees learn the use of signs; and when they cap 
by the ear; of heat, by the touch, See. Other speak articulately, they make use of words to 
icieas w’e gain by several senses, as of space, ex- signify their ideas to others, 
tension, figure, rest, motion, &c..for these have Hence, the use of words being, to stand as 
their effect, both on the sight and the touch, outward marks of our internal ideas, and those 
Others, again, are had from reflection only; 
such as thoM of [lerception and willing. There 
are other simple ideas, again, formed, in the 
mind, both bysensation and reflection, joinil); 
as those of pleasure, pain, power, existence, 
unity, succession, &c. And some of thtse 
kinds of ideas are all, or at least the most con¬ 
siderable, of those simple ideas which the mind 
bath, and out of which is made all its ' 'her 
knowledge. 

The better to comprehend the nature of sim¬ 
ple ideas, it will be comenient to distingnish 


ideas beitig taken from particular things, if 
every particular idea that we take in should 
have a ;>articular name affixed to it, names 
ssouM become endless. To prevent tins incon¬ 
venience, the mind has another faculty, where¬ 
by It can make the particular ideas received 
from such objects become general, which is 
done by considering them as they are in the 
mind, such apiiearances, separate from all other 
existences, and circumstances of existence, as 
time, place, ami other concomitant ideas; and 
this IS called abstraction, \s hereby ideas taken 


between them, as they are ideas of perceptions from particular things bteorae general repre¬ 
in our minds, and as they arc modifications of sentatives of all of that kind, and their names, 
the bodies that cause such perceptions in us, general names, 'apidtcable to whatever exists 
that we may not think, as is usually done, that conformable to such abstract ideas. Thus, the 
they are exactly the images and resemblances same colour being observed to-day in chalk, or 
of something inherent in the object; for most snow, which we observed yesterday, iu paper, 
of those of sensation are in the mind no more or milk, wc consider that appearance alone to 
the likeness of any thing existing without ns, niakeitarepresenialive of aliof the same kind, 
than the names that stand for them arc the and give it the name of wliiteness j by which 
likeness of the ideas. ^ sound we always signify the same quality. 

But here the qualities of bodies which pro- wheresoever to be met with, or imagined, 
duce those ideas in our minds are to be distin- From the powers of combining, comparing, 
guished into primary and secondary. Primary and separating, or abstracting simple ideas, ac- 

S |ualities are such as are utterly inseparable quired by sensation and refleqtion, all our com- 
rom the body, in what state soever it be, and plex ideas are formed; and, as before, in the 
such as our senses constantly find in every par- perception of ideas, the imderstaudiiig was pas- 
ticle of matter; which are solidity, extension, sive, so here it is active, exerting the power it 
figure, mobility, and the like. Secondary quali- hath in the several acts and faculties above 
tics arc, such as are, in reality, nothing in the mentioned) in order to frame compound ideas. 
Objects themselves, but only powers to produce Ideas (Complex), though their number be 
various sensations in us, by means of their pri- infinite, and their variety endless, yet may all 
maryauahties; that is, by the figure, bulk, tex- be reduced to these three heads, viz. mode<; 


ture, etc. of their particles, as colours, sounds, 
taste, &c. 

Now the ideas of primal qualities are, in 
some sense, resemblances oi them, and their 
patterns do really exist in the bodies themselves. 


substances, and relations. Modes arc such 
complex ideas, as, however compounded, are 
not supposed to exist by iheinielvcs, but are 
considered as dependences on, or affections ol, 

, , ;-, substances: such are the ideas signified by the 

but the ideas produced in us by those secondary words triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. ' 
qualitin have no resemblance of them at all. These arc of two kinds: 1, Such as arc only 
There is nothing like our ideas existing in the variations, or different combination«, of the 
bodies themselves, that occasion them ; they same simple idea, without the mixture of any 
are, in the bodies wc denominate from them, other; as a dozen, a score, &c, which may be 
on^ a rawer to produce those sensations in us; called simple m^cs. Si There are others, 
ana vroat is sweet, warm, blue, &c iu the coropoundim of simple ideas, of several sorts 
idea, is no more than the bulk, figure, and put together, to make one complex one; as 
motion, of the particles of the bodies them- beauty, theft, &c. 

selves, which we call so. • Substances have their ideas from such corn¬ 

'll mind has several faculties of managing binadpns of simple ideas, as are taken to repre- 
these itleas, which are worthy of notice; sent distinct particular things, sul»isting by 
as, 1. 'Ifiat of discerning justly, and distin- tliemselvCT; in which the supposed or confused 
guishing ri^tfy, between one and another; in idea of substance, such as it is, is always ihq 
which ooonsts the accurate of judgment. first and chief. 

St: That of comparing Uiemone with an- Relations are a kind ofcomplcxi<leu,ttMiDg 
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the consideratba or comjarison of one much confro?««jr; those who with 
^ ittea with another. Of these, some only depend their enquiries into this sttigect may be farther 
on tli« equality or excess of the same simple acqiiaioted with the ctmtroveiw by rcferiiiM 
idea in several subjects; and these may be call- to Hume’s Treatise on Humim Nature, Reid^ 
ed proportional relations; soch as equal, more. Inquiry into the Human M«^, ^attie^E^ 
bieaer sweeter. Another occasion of compar- sayon Truth, Priestley's Examination of ^id, 
ing things together is owing to the ciicum- Beattie, &c. Price’s h.nq«iTy into the Original 
stances of their origin and beginning; which of our Ideas, aud Hartley on Man. 
not being afterwards to be altered, make the Under ihe word Lxistbnck we hava 
relationsdr pcnditmtbereonaslastingasthesub- briefly alluded to the scheme of the celebrated 
jects to which they belong. Thus it is with bishop Berkeley, who had converted the uni» 
natural relations, as father, mother, uncle, verse into an ideal world; in his system all 
cousin, &c. Thus also it is with relations by is ulea; he affirms that the existence of bodies 
Institution, as prinCe and people, general and out of a Hiind perceiving them is impssibJe, 
army, &c. As to moral relations, they are the and a contradiction in terms. His reasoning 
conformity or disagreement of men’s free ac- ends in this sophism : sensible things are but 
tions to laws ami rules, whether human or di- the objects of sense • whenever tliey are not 
vine. Fartlier, ideas m-iy be diviffed into clear, the objects of sense, they arc no longer sensi- 
or distinct; and obscure, or confused. ble things. Therefoie, when they are not the 

Ideas (Simple) are clear, when they con- objects of sense, or not perceived, they are, not. 
tiuuc soch as tne objects present them to us But would not the bisliop allow his house to 
when our organs or sensations are in good tone be a comlmstible thing, unless it were actually 
and order; when our memories retain them, on fire? He might, with equal force of reason 
and can produce and present them to the mind prove, that unless it were ui flames, it w'cre no 
whenever it has occasion to consider them; house at all. Ridiculous as this ideal scheme 
and when, with this, the mind secs that these is, it has met w ith inany abettors : should any 
simple ideas are severally different one from such peruse this ariicle, we entreat their at- 
another. The contrary to which is what we tention to the following observations, 
call obscurity aud confusion of ideas. Solidity, figure, divisibility, fkc. are either 

A distinct'idea is that wherein the mind par- properties inhering in some substance, or sub- 
ceives a difeenot from all others; and a con- stance itself (that thing, to wit, in which pro- 
fused idea is such a one as is not sufficiently perties inhere, which we call, and must call, 
distinguishable from another, with regard to substance): if they are substance, solidity and 
which it ought to be different. figure will prove a solid, figured substance upoa 

By real ideas are meant, such as have a us. If they are only properties, they are either 
foundation in nature; such as have a conform- projierties _ of our ideas, or not; if they are, 
ity with the real being or existence of things, then our ideas are substance with respect to 
or with their archetypes. these piojiertics or the thing in which they 

Ideas (FauUstical or chimerical), are such inhere; and therefore solid, figured substances, 
as have no foundation in nature, nor any con- A thine that hath solidity, figure, Sfc. as pro- 
formity with that being to which they are re- pertics belonging to it, or predicable concern- 
ferred as their archetypes. mg it, must be a solid, figured thing. But 

All our simple ideas arc real, not that they that our ideas should be such, as upon this 
are images or representations of what does ex- scheme they must be, is monstrous. At least, 
ist, but as they are the certain efi’ects of powers therefore, a substance must be possible, of 
in things without us, ordained by our Maker to which these arc-properties; for they areoer- 
proiluce in us such sensations. They are real tainly properties of something. And if it be 
ideas in us, because, that by them we disUti- allowed that such properties exist now; or 
gulsh the qualities that arc really in the bodies that the thing exists to which they belong; 
themselves; their reality lies in the steady cor- they will infer not only the possibility but the 
respondence they have with the distinct consti- actual existence of matter, 
tauons of real being 5 but whether with those Again, all geometry is conversant about 
constitutions as causes of patterns it matters quantity. If there be nothing that tan be 
not, so long as they are constantly produced by called quantum i» nutsne, or w'itluiut the 
them. mind; nothing to which quantity is applicable; 

As to cotnpleK ideas; in reganl they are ar- then we have a large body of fine demonstra- 
bltrary combinations of simple ideas put toge- tion, and men have discovered vast iiumbers of 
ther, and united under one general name, in eternHlaDdundeniah!epToperiieB(asofa«iAn- 
formingwhereof the mind ustsits own liberty, gle, circle, cylinder. Sphere) precise, vet no- 
some are found real, ahd some imaginary. thing; imittutable truths conversant about an 

The origin and natiire of Ideas is a subject impossible object: which is stranwly 
which has caused much dispute, from the time dictory. It hath been always f 7 

of the Peripatetics to the ptesent period: we nothing can have no properties predicable mu, 
havegiven.lhe opinions of Mr. Xocke because nor truths ^monstrablc concerning it. wut 
they appear to us,as bn the whole, mote consis- ideas are not quantity: to say that wouio tie to 
tent with truth than any which have yet been deny again the principal hypothesis mai^meft 
advanod. '^e readw ou^t, however, to be in tnis scheme, of an utter want of extensum 
Informed that Locke’s optnioos have caused i» rerun natvra. And if we allw cxtcosiosi, 
VOL VI. W 
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why not a a exteiwled substance? They are 
only ideas of quantitv; iud those truths are 
purely demonstrable of the objects our ideas. 
^0 man ever spake of a circular thought, a 
spherical or triangukar pcrceptio i: the sine or 
tangent of a sensatiiin would be a new monster 
in lienee. Where will these absurdities end ? 
Nothing ever exixiseil men as this late species 
of scepticism. It is a wonder it should fmd 
admirers, and among mathematicians. 

Moreover, what a fine branch of knowledge 
have we concerning extended and resisting 
qnautity, or body ? The shock of bodies agamsi 
each other, particularly of elastic bodies; tlieir 
per{H:ndicular and inclined descents; their 
motion in circles and other curves; their cen¬ 
trifugal forces ; their centres of gravity, oscilla¬ 
tion or percussion ? What hue and surprising 
theorems, concerning iiodies moving in, or 
supported by fluids? These truths have still 
iiotlilng for their olyect. Our ideas are not 
heavy, resisting, projectile, fluid, capable of 
being compressed or dilated j have no projiertics 
of inflection, refraction, &c To allow that our 
ideas had any of these properties, would be to 
allow them to be solid, resisting, ligured. 
divisible things. And to say it is impossible 
there can be any substance of which these arc 
properties, or to doubt only of this, is to doubt 
if several useful truths may not be found out, 
and demonstrations given, about nothing. Let 
us ask, what kind of philosophy would such 
propositions as these make? Ine centrifugal 
forces of two equal ideas, rcvolv ing in the same 
time, in unequal ideas, arc as tiicir distances 
from the centres of these ideas Or the volumes 
of compressed ideas, are rccijirocally ns the 
weights of the sujH-rinciimbent ideas. Or, the 
spaces run over iiy an idea falling by its own 
gravity, areas the srjuares of the tidu's This 
would still run more oddly if dressed cntiteljr ni 
the language of this hypothesis, thus: The 
ideas of the spaces run over by an idea, falling 
by the idea ot its own gravity, arc as tlic ideas 
of the squares of the ideas of the times for 
here all must be expressed by idea, tlieir objects 
being impossible. These are shocking to the 
lost degree. 11 is no wonder that the men who 
broach this st'heme should bear a grudge to 
mathematics. They are diametrically ojiposite 
to each other; and if there be any truth iu 
science, idealism must fall. 

IDEAL, a. (from idea.) Mental; intellec¬ 
tual ; not perceived by the senses fCkeune). 

IDE'ALLY ad.(fromidea/.) InleliKtually; 
mentally {Brown).' 

IDEOTICAL. IDENTIC, a. {idenltgue, 
French.^ The same •, implying the same thing; 
conmristiw the same idea {Tillolsun). 

IDENTITY, denotes that by which a thing 
is itself, and not any thing else; in which 
sense ideaititj difiers from umUiiudc, as well as 
direr»te. 

Our idea of identUy we owe to that power 
which the mind has of comparing the very 
being of things; whereby, considering any 
thing as existing at any certain time and place, 
1)1)4 dismipariagu with itieifas existing at any 
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other time and place, we accordingly pronounce 
it the same. When we see any thing in any 
certain tunc and place, we arc sure it is that 
very thing, and can he no other, how like 
soever il may he to somelliing else in all other 
respects; because wc conceive it to be im|M>s- 
siblc that two things of the same kind should 
exist together in ilie same place, we conclude, 
that whaU ver exits any where at the same time, 
excludes all of the same kind, and is there 
iisclf alone. When, ilnrefore, wc demand 
whether any thing be the same, or no, it refers 
always to something that existed at such a tunc, 
in such a place, which it was certain at that in¬ 
stant was the same with itself, and no other. 
W e have ideas of three sorts of substances : Of 
(iod, of finite intelligences; and of bodies, 
(jod being eternal, unalterable, and every¬ 
where, conccining his identity there can be no 
doubt. Finite spirits having had their deter¬ 
minate lime and place of beginning to exist, 
the rclaiiun to that time and place will always 
deteniiuic to each its idenliiy as long as it 
exists. And the same will hold of every par¬ 
ticle of matter to which no adchtion or sub¬ 
traction IS made. These three exclude not one 
another out of tlie same place, yet each ex¬ 
cludes those of the same kind out of the same 
place. The identity and diversity of modes and 
relations are detennmed after the same manner 
that substances arc ; only the actions of finite 
beings, as motion and thought, consisting iu 
succession, cannot exist in diflerent times and 
places as permanent beings: for no motion 
or thought, considered as at different times, 
can be the same, each par^ thereof having a 
diflerent beginning of existence. From whence 
It is |>laiu, that existence itself is the pnneipium 
individuationis, which determines a being to 
a particuiat tii.ie and place incuinmumcable to 
two beings of the same kind. Thus, suppose 
an atom existing in a determined tune and 
place; It is ev idcnt that, considered iu any in¬ 
stant, It is the same with itself, and will be so 
as long as iu existence continues. The same 
may be said of two, or more, or any number of 
particles, whilst they continue together. The 
mass will be the same, however jumbled : but 
if one atom be taken away, it is then not the 
same mass. In vegetables, the identity depends 
not on the same mass, and is not applied to the 
same thing. The reason of this is, tlie difler- 
ence between an aniniatc body and a crude 
mass of matter; this being only the cohesion of 
particles any-how united: the other, such a 
disposition, an organization of parts, as is fit to 
receive and distribute nourishment, so as to 
continue and frame the wood, bark, leaves, 
&c. (of an oak, for instance) in which con¬ 
sists the vegetable life. That, therefore, which 
has such an organization of parts partaking of 
one comtnoti life, continues to be the same 
plant, though that life be communicated to 
new partlclgs of matter, vitally united to the 
living plant. The case is not so much different 
in brutes, but that any one may hence see 
whiU makes an animal, and continues it tlie 
same. The ulcQtity of Uie same man likewise 
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bonsisU in a participation oftlie same continued 
life in succeeding i^rticles ot matter vitally 
united to the same organired body. To un¬ 
derstand identity aright, we must consider 
what idea the word it is applied to stands for; 
it being one thing to be Uie same substance, 
another the same man, and a third the same 
person. An animal is a living organized body; 
and tiie same animal is the same continued life 
communicated to diiTereiit particles of matter, 
as they happen successively to be united to that 
organized living body; and our notion of man 
is but of a particular sort of animal. Person 
stands for an intelligent being, that reasons and 
reflects, and can consider itself the same thing 
in dld'crent times and places; which it doth by 
that consciousness that is inseparable from 
thinking. By this every one i3.J>o.nimseIf what 
he calls self, without considering whether that 
self be continued in the same, or m diverse 
substances, lii this consists personal identiw, 
or the sameness of a rational being; and so far 
as this consciousness extends backward to any 
past action, or thought, so far reaches the 
identity of that person. It is the self same now 
it was then, and it is by the same self, with this 
jiresent one, that now reflects on it that th.it ac¬ 
tion was done. Self is that conscious, thinking 
thing, whatever substance it matters nut, which 
is conscious of pleasure and pain, capable of 
happiness or misery; and So is concerned for 
Itself as far as that consciousness extends. That 
with which the consciousness of this present 
thinking can join itself, makes the same person, 
and is one self with it; and so attributes to 
itself, and owns all the actions of tliat thing as 
lt.s own, as far that consciousness reaches. 

Consciousuesss says the excellent bisiiop 
Butler, of what is [>ast, asccrt'uiis our [letsoiial 
identity to ourselves ; yet to ray that it makes 
personal identity, or is necessary to our being 
the same persons, is to say, that a persem has 
not existed a single moment, nor done one ac¬ 
tion, but what he can remember: indeed, none 
but what he reflects upon. And one should 
really think it self-evident that consciousness of 
personal identity prcsuppo.ses, .'uid therefore, 
cannot constitute, personal identity; any more 
than knowledge, in any other case, can con¬ 
stitute truth, which it presupposes. Though 
present consciousness of what we at present uo 
and feel is necessary to our being the persons 
we now are; yet present consciousness of past 
actions or feelings is not necessary to our being 
the same persons who perforni^ those actions, 
or had those feelings. The identity of persons 
cannot subsist with diveisity of substance; 
personal identity is, thereforei Mr. Locke 
expresses it, the sameness of a rational being; 
and the question, whether the same rational 
being is the same substance, needs no answer; 
because being vttd substance, in this case, 
atand for the samd idea. Consequently, though 
the successive consciousnesses which we have 
of our own existmice are not the same, yet they 
ire consciousnesses of one and the same thing 
or object of the same pemon, self or living 
Agent. The person, of whose .exUtence the 


consciousness is felt now, and was fell an 
or a year ago, is discerin.! to be, not two per* 
sua«, but one and the same person, and, therea 
fore, is one and the same, Butler's Analogy^ 
Append. Diss. I. 

This personal identity is the object of reward 
and punishment, being that by which every¬ 
one IS coucenieil for himself. It the conscious.! 
hess went along with the little linger; wlien 
that was cut otf, it would be the same self, 
that was just betore concerned for the wholo 
body. If the same Socrates, waking and sleep¬ 
ing, did not piftake of the same consciousness, 
he would not be the same person: Socratc!! 
waking cOuld not be, in justice, accountablu 
for what Socrates sleeping did ; no more thaif 
one twin, for wliat his brother-twin did; be¬ 
cause their outsides were so like, that they 
could not be distinguished. But suppose £ 
wholly lose the tnemtfry of some parts of my 
life, wyoiid a possibility of retrieving them, su 
that I shall never be conscious of them again ; 
am I not again the same person that did thosd 
actions, though 1 have forgot them ? 1 answer, 
we inu.vt here take notice what the word I is 
applied to, which in this case is the man only; 
and the same man being presumed to be the 
same person, /is easily here supposed to stand 
also for the same person. But if it be possible 
for the same man to have a distinct, incommu¬ 
nicable consciousness at diflerent times, it iit 
past doubt the same man would, at diflerent 
times, make diflerent persons; which wc sec is 
the sense of mankind m the solemnest declara¬ 
tion of their opinions; human laws not pu¬ 
nishing the madman for the sober man’s actions, 
nor the sober man for what the madman did ; 
thereby making them two persons. 

Tims we say, in English, such a one is not 
himself, or is beside himself; in which {ihraseis 
it IS insinuated, that self is changed, and thtf 
self same person h no longer in that man. But 
is not a man, drunk or snmt, the same person]^ 
Why else is he punished fur the same fact ha 
couinnts when drunk, though he be never af¬ 
terwards cotiscious o^itl Just as much the 
same persorT, as a man that walks, and does 
other things in his sleep, is the same person, 
and is answerable for any mischief he snail do 
in it. Human laws punish with a justice suit¬ 
able to their way of knowledge; because in 
these cases they cannot distinguish certainly 
what is real, and what is counterfeit; and so 
the ignorance in drunkenness, or sleep, is not 
admitted as a plea. For though punishnienii 
be annexed to personrii^, and personality to 
consciousness, and the drunkard is not con¬ 
scious, perhaps, of what he did, yet humant 
judicatures justly punish him, beaiuse the fact 
is proved a^nst him; but want oi conscious¬ 
ness cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great day, wherein the secrets of all heartai 
shall be laid open, it may be reasonable to ibitik 
no one shall be made to answer for what he 
knows nothing of, but shall receive his doom;^ 
his own conscience accusing, or else excuaiiig*' 
him« 

T# conclude this articles whatever suU» 

Q9 
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stance begins to exist, it must, during its ex¬ 
istence, be the same, whatever composition 
of substances begin to exist, during the 
union of those substances, the concrete must 
be the same. Whatsoever mode begins to 
exist, during its existence it is the same; and 
so if the romposition be of distinct sub¬ 
stances, and din'crcnl modes, the same i ulc 
holds. 

On this interesting subject the reader may 
farther consult chapter 4, ol Drew’s Essa j on 
the Identity and Resurrerliou of the Human 
Body. 

IDES, in the Roman Calendar, a name 
given to a scries of eight days iii each month; 
which, in the full months, Maicb, May, July, 
and October, commenced on the 1.5tli day; 
and in the other months, on the 1 .*ith day; 
from thence reckoned hacknard, so as in 
those four months to terminate on the eighth 
day, and in the rest on the sixth. These 
came hclween the calends and the nones. 


And this way of counting is still used in the 
Koman Chancery, and m the Oaleudat of the 
Breviary. The Ides of May were conse¬ 
crated to Mercury; those of March svcic al¬ 
ways esteemed miluvppy, after the death of 
Ca;sar; the time alter the Ides of June was 
reckoned fortunate for those who enleied 
into niHtrimoiiy; the Ides of August were 
consecrated to Diana, and were observed as 
a feast by the slaves; on the Ides of Septem¬ 
ber, auguries were taken for appointing the 
magistrates, who formerly cut«4-ed into their 
ollice.s on the Ides of May, and afterwards on 
those of March. 


IDIO'CHA.SY. *. and Pecu¬ 

liarity of constitution. 

IDIOCRA'TICAL. a. (from idiocrasy). Pe¬ 
culiar in constitution. 

I'DIOCY. s. (iii-ria). Want of understand¬ 
ing. Both idiocy and lunacy cxcu.se from 
the guilt of crimes: (sec Crimk). Fur the 
rule of law as to lunatics, svhich also may 
be easily adapted to idiots, is, tliat furiosm 
furore tolum punUur^ In criminal cases, 
therefore (says Judge Blackstone), idiots and 
Innalics are not chargeable for their own 
acts, if committed when under these incapa¬ 
cities: no, not even for treason itself. Also, 
if a man in his sound memory comnuts a 
capital offence, and before arraignment for 
it Bo becomes mad, he ought not to be ar¬ 
raigned for HI because he il not able to 
niead to it irith that advice and caution that 
Qe oogiht. 4*^ pleaded, the 

prisoner becomes mad, he shall not be tried: 
for how can he make his defence l If, after 
be be tried and found guilty, he loses' his 
•mises before jttdghiait, judgment shall not 
be pronounc^l and if, after judgment, he 
becomes of notuNUte memory, execution shidl 
be stayed t for* peredventure, says the hu- 
manity of the ^glish law, had the prisoner 
been of sound niomosy^ he might have at* 
^,fl^ed somethii^ is stay of judgment or ex- 
Indeed, in the blobdy reign of 
TJU. a atatkte was made, which en¬ 


acted, that if a person, being compoi mentis^ 
should commit high treason, and after fall 
into madness, he mi^ht be tried in his ab¬ 
sence, and should suffer death, as if he were 
of perfect memory. But this savage and in- 
hiiinan law was repealed by the statute 1 and 
2 Ph. and M c, 10. For, as is observed by 
Sir Edward Coke, “ the execution of an of¬ 
fender is for example, ut pmna ad paueost 
metm ad omnes perveniat: but so it is not 
when a madman is exeruted; but should 
be A niiserablt spectacle, both against law, 
and of cxtiemc inhumanity and rruel^, and 
can be no example to others.” But if there 
be any doubt whether the party be compoo 
or not, this shall be tried by a jury. And if 
he be so sound, a total idiocy, or absolute 
insanity, excuses from the guilt, and of 
coiirc from the punishment oi any criminal 
action committed under such deprivation of 
the senses: but it a lunatic hath lucid inter¬ 
vals of understanding, he shall answer for 
W'ha! he does in those intcrval.s as if he had 


no del:< ieiicy. Yet, in the case of absolute 
iiKidmen, as they are not answerable for their 
actions, they should not be permitted the 
liberty ol acting unless under proper control; 
and, in particular, they ought not to be suf¬ 
fered to go loose, to the terror of tlie king's 
subjects. It was the doctrine of our ancient 
law, that persons deprived of their reason 
might be contincdtiu they recovered their 
senses, without waiting for the foiros of a 
commission or other special authority from 
the crown: and now, by the vagrant acts, a 
method is chalked out for imprisoning, 
chaining, and sending them to their projier 
homes. 

The matrimonial contract likewise cannot 
take place in a stale of idiocy. It was for¬ 
merly adjudged, that the issue of an idiot 
was legitimate, and his marriage valid. A 
stiange deteriuiiuitioa! since consent is ab¬ 
solutely requisite to matrimony, and neither 
idiots nor lunatics are capable of consenting 
to any thing. And therefore the civil law 
judged much more sensibly when it made 
such deprivations of reason a previous 
impediment, though not a cause of di¬ 
vorce if they happened after marriage. 
And modern resolutions have adheVed to the 
sense of the civil law, by determining that 
the marriage of a lunatic, not bein' in a 
lucid interval, was abtolptely void. But as 
it might be difficult to prove the exact state 
of the party’s mind at the actual celebration 
of the nuptials, upon this account (concur¬ 
ring with some private family reasons—for 
which see Private Acts, 28 Geo. II. c. 6.) 
the statute 18 Geo. II. c. SO, has provided 
that the marriage of lom^cs and persons 
under phrensies (if fo^ lunatics under a 
commission, or conmxitted to the care of 
trustees under any act of parUament), before 
they are declared of sooim oaind by ute lord 
chancdlor, or the majority of such trasteei* 
ihail be totally void. 

Idiots and persons of ooniaue memory, ai 
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well a» iiifaiih and persons under duress, arc 
not totally disabled cither to convey or pur¬ 
chase, but Hul/ modff only. For thcii con- 
scyauces and purchases are voidable, but 
not actually void. Ttickinjf, indeed, on be¬ 
half of an idiot, may avoid his grants or 
other acts. 

I'DIOM. s. (UiuifM). A mode of speaking 
peculiar to a language or dialect; the par¬ 
ticular cast *>f a tongue: a phrase {Dr^den). 

IDIOMA'TICAI.. ^ 

rnrmif s'n'li’ i liartoaloiigut, plira- 

IDIOMA1IC. [ecological {Speclalor). 

1DIOPATHIC, (Idiopalhicm, 
from peculiar, and tx%,, an affection). 
A disease which does not depend on any 
other disease, in which respect it is opposed 
to a syiiiploinatic disease, viliich is dependant 
on another. 


5. One loved or honoured to ad rntion 
{Dea.) 

IDO'IATER. *t {idolatra, Latin). One 
who nays divine honours to images; one who 
worships for God that which is not God. 
(^Bentley). 

To ibO'LATRlZE. r. n. (from idolater). 
To worship idols (jlimworth). 

ll)0'LATlll>US, a. (from frfo/atcr). Tend¬ 
ing to idolatry; compi ising idolatry {Peach). 

tDO'LA’l'ROUSLY. ad. (from idolatrous). 
In an idolatrous manner {Hooker). 

11)0'LATH Y. s. {idololatria, Lat.) The W'or- 
.ship of images {South). 

1 DO'LATlty, fioiu which sig¬ 

nifies the same; composed of image, 
and XtiTp 'j'tv, to serve, the worship and ado¬ 
ration of false gods; or the giving those ho¬ 
nours to creatures, or the works of man's 


IDIOSYNCRASY, {1 dhssnrraua, tr, f. 
iJieauiSfafirt,from thi;, peculiar, 'O'., with, and 
a temperameut). A peculiarity of 
constitution, in which a persou is affected hj 
certain stimuli, which, if apidied to a hun¬ 
dred other persons would produce no etfect: 
thus some people cannot sec a finger bleed 
without/aiuting; and Urns violent indamraa- 
tion is induced on the skin of some persons 
by substances that are perfectly innocent to 
others, 

I'DIOT. #. {:s,uT>,;). A fool; a natural; a 
changeling {Sandys), 

I'DIOTISM. s. {IUJitM. I. Peculiarity 
of expression; mode of expression peculiar 
to a language {fidle). 2. Folly; natural 
imbecility of mind. 

I'DLE. a. (y»»l, Saxon). I. Laxv; averse 
from labour (^uff) 2. Not engaged; afford¬ 
ing leisure (Shaks). inactive; not em¬ 
ployed (Jddison). 4. Useless? vain; ineffec¬ 
tual {Dryi/eti). 5. Imfruilfiil; barren; not 
productive of good {Shakspeare). 6. Tri¬ 
fling; of no importance {Hooker). 

To I'DLE. «. To close time in laziness 


hands, which arc only due to God. 

Idolatry may be distinguished into two 
sorts. By the first, men adore the works of 
God, the suii, the moon, the stars, angels, 
demons, men, and animals: by the serond, 
men worship the woik of their own hands, 
as statues, pictures, and the like-, and to 
these may be added a third, that by which 
men have worshipped the true God under 
sensibJe figuies and representations. This 
indeed may have been the case with respect 
to each of'the above kinds of idolatry; and 
thus the Israelites adored God under the 
figure of a calf. 

The stars were the first objects of idola¬ 
trous worship, on account of then beauty, 
their influence on the productions of the 
earth, and the regularity of their motions, 
patfiiularly the sun .and moon, which arc 
considered as the most glorious and respien- 
denl images of the Deity; afterwards, as 
tlieir sentiments became more corrupted, 
they began to form images, and to entertain 
the opinion, that, by virtue of consecration, 
the godsweie ciUtcd down to inhabit or dwell 


and inactivity {Prior). 

IDLEHE'A DE1). a. {idle and head). 1. Pool- 
ish; unreasonable (fareui). 2. Desirous; 
infatuated ( I'Estrange), 

I'DLENESS. s, (from irf/e). 1 Laziness; 
sloth; sluggishness; aversion from labour 
(.South). 2, Absence of employment. {Sidne^f). 
9. Omission of business {.^akspeare). 4. Un¬ 
importance; trivialncss {Shaks.) 5, Inefli- 
cacy; uselessness. 6. Barrenness; worth¬ 
lessness. 7. Unreasonableness; want of judg¬ 
ment. 

FOLER. s. (from idle). A lazy person; 
a sluggard {lialeigk). 

I'DLY. ad. (from idle), 1 . Lazily ; without 
Cfflploytnent {Shaks.) 2. Foolishly; in a 
trifling manner (fV&r). S. Carelessly; with¬ 
out attention. 4 . IndlectuaJiy; vainly 
{Hooker). ^ 

^ I'POl. s. (RJwXw; fdolKm, Latin). 1. An 
waage worshipped as God (4f«c.) 2. A 

counterfeit {Zech.) $, An image {Hrgden), 
4. A representation; not in me {Spenser), 


in their statues, ilence Arnobius takes oc¬ 
casion to rally the pagans for guarding so 
carefully tlic statues of their gods, who, if 
they were really present in their images, 
might save their worshippers the trouble of 
securing them from tliieves and robbers. 

As to the adoration which the ancient 
pagans paid to the statues of their gods, it is 
certain, that the wiser and more sensible 
heathens considered them only as simple le- 
presentations or figures designed to recall to 
their minds the memory of their godv. This 
was the opinion of Yarro and Seneca: and 
the same sentiment is clearly laid down jo 
Plato, who maintains, that images are in¬ 
animate, and that all the honour paid to 
them has respect to the god* whom they re¬ 
present. But as to the vulgar, they wore 
stupid enough to believe the statues them¬ 
selves to he gods, and to pay divine worship 
to stoelcs and stones. 

Soon after the flood, idolatry ^ms to 
hate becA ftie pretaUing religion of all the 
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tfc'rtrW) for, whercTer wc c»sl on» fcje* it fh* 
time of Abraham, we scarcely see any thhig 
|>ilt false worship and idolatry. And it ap- 
j>ears from Scripture, that Abraham’s fore¬ 
fathers, and even Abraham himself, were 
for a time idolaters. The Hebrews were in- 
tlecd expressly foibiddeii to make any repre- 
aenlation of Ood; they were not so much as 
to look upon an idol: and from the lime of 
the Maccabees to the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, llic Jews e\tended this precept to llie 
making the figure of any man. by the 
law of Moses, they were obliged to destroy 
till the images they found, and wereforhidden 
to apply any of the gold or silver to their 
own use, that no one iiiii:hl receis'e the 
least profit from any thing heimiging to au 
idol. 

The principal causes that have been as¬ 
signed tor idoiatiy are, the indeiible idea 
which every man has of God, and the evi¬ 
dence which he gives of it to himself; an 
inviolahlc atlachiiicnt to the s.mses, and a 
jiabil of judging and deciding hy them, and 
them only; the jiridc and vanity of the hu¬ 
man mind, vviiun is not snlisiied with simple 
truth, blit mingles and adulterates it with 
fables; the ignoranre. of anliquity, or of the 
first times, and the first men, whereof we 
have hilt very dark and confused knowledge 
by tfaditinn, they having leftuo written nio- 
uunientsor books; the ignorance and change 
0f languages; the style of the oriental wiil- 
idgs, which is figuiultvc and poelual, and 
personifies every thing; the ‘-iperstitions, 
ficruples, and fears, inspired by religion; the 
flaUery of w'l iters; the false relations of tra¬ 
vellers; the fictions of poets; the iiiiauina- 
tions of painfets and sculptors; asnialtcring 
of physics, that is, a slight acquaintance with 
natural bodies and appearances, and then 
pauses; the establishment of colonies, and 
the invention (it arts, mistaken hy barbarous 
people; the artifices ofprii'sls; the pride of 
(pertain men, who have aftected tp pass for 
gods; the love and gratitude borne by the 
peppie to certain of their great men and 
benefactors; and finally the {'priplurcsthcra- 
iplves ill understood, 

TDOLlST (.(fromiWoO* A worshipper of 
images {Mhton), 

To X'POLIZU. /jr, (from idol.) To love 
reverence to adoration (Detiham). 

IDOMRNKUP, king of Crete, succeeded 
llis father Deucalion on the throne, and ac- 
fSompanie^ the Greeks to the Trojan war, 
with a fleet of ninety ships. Durifg this 
war, hp req^cred himself lamous by his va¬ 
lour, At bis return he made a rash vow to 


caiue to Italy, and founded a city e&lird Sa« 
lenlum. He died in an extreme old age, 
after he had had the satisfaction of seeing 
his new kingdom flourisli, and bis subjects 
happy. 

JUO'NEOCS. a, (idonrus, Latin.) Fitj 
proper; convenient; ade(j|uatc (Bo^lc). 

IDRIA, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of CarnioJa. Here aie rich quicksilver 
mines, Lul. 46, SO. N. Lon. IS. hS. K. 

JDSTKIA, a fow'n of Germany, in Wete- 
ravia. Lat. 50, S. IM. Lon. 8. S3. F.. 

IDULEA, 111 antiiiuity, eggs offered fo 
Jupiter on the idcs of every muntii. 
IDDMiEA. FccEuom, 

IDYL, \ in poetry, a little poem, 
llA'LLION,/ containing the description 
or narration of some adventures, 

Tlic w'ord is derived from the Greek 
, diminutive of ufo:, figure, repre¬ 
sentation ; lieeause this poetry consists in a 
lively natural image, or representation of 
things. 

Theur.rili|s is the oldest author who has 
written idvis oi idyllions. The Italians imi¬ 
tated him, and have brought the idyllion 
info modern use. 

The invention of the idyllion is ascribed to 
Daphiiis, who hy his extraordinary genius, 
says Diodorus Siciiliis, “ first produced the 
bucolic poem and song, in the form it con¬ 
tinues to appear at present, in Sicily.” This 
passage is considerable, as it fully ascertains 
the origin of the idyllion, such as it appears 
111 Thuociitus, and Uio.se that have imitated 
linn. f 

.ADer Daphnis, another Sicilian shepherd, 
called Dioinus, made himself famous for his 
pastoral poems. Next came Stcsiclioi us, 
who, according to iF.lian, was the first that 
made the niisforluncs of Daphnis the subject 
of Ins .songs. He lived, as some, chroiiolo- 
gers will have if, in the time of Phalaris, 
about 5!iO years before the vulgar era; and 
lastly, some ages affer this, Theocritus ap, 
peared, who foi niing himself on these first 
luodids, so far excelled, as to give pastoral 
poetry all the perfcclion it wa.s capable of 
receiving.(Me/ji..<Icn(/. lu^crip. torn. ix.p.lOl). 

The idyllions of Theocritus have a pecu¬ 
liar delicacy ; they appear with a clownislt, 
rustic kind of simplicity, but arc full of the 
most exquisite beauties; they seem drawn 
from the breast of nature herself, and iot 
have been dictated by the'j^races. 

The modern idyllions diner from those of 
the ancients, by introducing none but alle- 
gortcal shepherds or courtiers disguised ii^ 
their dress; whereas those of the ancients 


FIcptunc in » dangerous tempest, that if hp 
^spvped, he woilla offer to the god what¬ 
ever liyiiig creature first presented itself tp 
his eyb on the Cretan shore. This was his 
«on, who camp to congratulate h|s safe re¬ 
turn. Idomcneus performed his promise, 
pnd tno inlnimiitity this sacrifice rendered 
odiopa to his subjects^ that he left 
in quest of % BbtUomphtt Hp 


represent true shepherds. Mr. Uardion ob¬ 
serves, that the ta.ste of the present age is 
so very different froip Uiat of the ancients in 
this respect, that hp would not take upon 
him to giye a literal translation qf Theocri¬ 
tus’s id^yllionsi not that hp reckons them 
bad in tiiemselves, nor that he condemns the 
rules followed in their composition; hut be- 
causp thp rulps that wore good «t the timf. 
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ttiwe poems were written, would, in llie 
present age, be relished but by very few. 

The subject of idyllions, as being low of 
itself, requires the greatest elegance of dic¬ 
tion to set it oil*. Mr. Ilardion is of opinion, 
that Theocriliis has the advantage of Virgil 
in tliis icspccls observing ahvays the struc¬ 
ture peculiar to pasloial poems, which con¬ 
stitutes one of its chief beauties. This struc¬ 
ture requires that the fourth foot of every 
verse should be a dnetylus, ami sonictinics 
also the iirsi, when it can be done without 
afterUtion. Jlesidcs, it is also necessary 
these darlyli should be made without any 
caesura fuilowiiig; and if possible there 
should he a lest in the sense after each dac- 
lyle, which would add greatly to the regu¬ 
larity and perfection of each verse. Such 
are the fullusving verses of Theocritus and 
Virgil: 

Fj-tii ID Kofjlj/Vf Tivs; «i/Jar; } 

TIu‘m', Jilifl. n. \tr. 1. 
ftic mihi, Dama'ta, eujmii pe"us> .\n MelilKn > 
tirjy. iid. III. vc r. 1. 

I. Fi. for id est, or that is. 

JE'ALOITS. ff. (Jttloux, French.) 1. Sus¬ 
picious in.love (IJr^den). 2. Emulous; full 
of competition (^Dryden). 3. Zealously cau¬ 
tious against dishonour. 4. Suspiciously vi¬ 
gilant {Clarendon). 5. Suspiciously careful 
{Decay of Piety). 6. Suspiciously fearful 
iSwift). 

JK'ALOUSLY. ad. Suspiciously; einu- 
lously. 

JE'ALOITSNESS. ». (from jealous.) The 
slate of being Jealous; rivalry ; suspicion 
{King Charles). 

JE.4I,OUS'i, in ethics, is that peculiar 
uneasiness which arises from the tear that 
some rival may rob us of the nflertion of 
one whom we greatly love, or suspicion that 
he has already done it. The first sort of 
jealousy is inseparable from love before it is 
in possession ot its object: the latter is often 
unjust, generally raischievoits, always trou¬ 
blesome. 

Jealousy in the extreme contains a com- 
plication of the most tremendous passions 
that can agitate the human breast. Though 
it has love for its basis, yet itsuffeis the 
united torments of every painful emotion. 
It finds equal danger in the most opposite 
appearances. Every token of innocence is 
interpreted into proofs of guilt; and every 
instance of affection, as a mark of insulting 
hypocrisy. 

It is a green-cy’d monster, which doth 
The meat Jt feeds en -- , 

■-.---I — Trifles light os air 

Are to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As prooft of holy writ (ShakspearCs Othella). 

Under the influence of this baneful passion 
the mind^ becomes at ititervals the sport of 
transporting hope, and wild despair; is al¬ 
ternately tormented by fits of rage and the 
depth of contrition, for excesses committed 
,ia its trauiporto. In a word, uniting the 
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extremes of dreadful hatred and passionate 
fondness, it entertains most cruel suspicion^ 
of the object it most adores; and is tempted 
to destroy that which it dreads to lose 
{Cogan on the Passions), 

Jralocsv, {water of )—a kind of water 
spoken of in the Levitical law, as serving to 
prove wild her or no a woman were an 
adultress. Thcformula was this: the priest, 
offering her the water, denounced, “ If thou 
hast gone .aside to another, instead of thy 
husband, and it thou he defiled, &c. the 
Lord make Ihec a curse and an oath among 
thy people, by making thy tliigh to rot, and 
thy belly to swell; and this water shall go 
into thy bowels, to make thy belly to swell, 
and thy thigh to rot.” And the woman shall 
say, “ Amen.” ” These nirses the priest 
shall write in a book, and blot them out, 
with the bitter water.” When he hath made 
her drink the bitter water, it shall tome te 
pass, that, if she be defiled, the water shall 
enter ilito her, and become bitter, and her 
belly shall swell,” &c. “ If she be not de¬ 
filed, she shall be free, and conceive seed.” 
{A^iimhers, chap, v.) 

JEAN-D’ANGELY, a town of France, in 
the department of Lower Charente, and late 
province of Saintongc, with a late fine he- 
nedictine abbey. Itis famous for its bnaiidy, 
and IS seated on the river Boutonne. Long. 
0. 20.W. Lat. 45. 59. N. 

JEAN-I)E-LONE, St. a town of Frwice, 
in tlie department of Cote d’Or, and late 
province of Burgundy, seated on the river 
.Saoue. Long. 5. 19. E. Lat. 47. 8. N. 

JEAN-DE-LUZ, St. a town of France, in 
the department of the Lower Pyrenees, and 
late province of Basques, the last next Spain, 
with a harbour. This little town owes iU 
opulence to tlie cod and whale fishery. Long. 
1.40. E. Lat.43. 23. N. 

JEAN-DK-MAURIENNK, a town of Sa¬ 
voy, capital of the county of Maunenne, in 
a valley of the same name, wltli a bishop’s 
see. It is seated on the river Arc. Long. 
0, 20. E. Lat. 45. 17. N. 

JEAN-PIED-DE-PORT (St.), a consider¬ 
able town of France, in the department of 
the Lower Pyrenees, and late province of 
Lower Navarre. It is seated on the river 
Nive, and defended by a good citadel, upon 
an eminence, at the entrance of those pas¬ 
sages, or defiles, in the Pyrenees, which, in 
this country, are called Ports. Long. 1.33. 
£. Lat. 43.12. N. 

JEBB (Samuel), a learned physician, was 
born at Nottingham, and bred at Pctcrliouse, 
Cambridge. He was for some time librarian 
to the famous Jeremy Collier. On quitting 
the university, he settled as physician at 
Stratford, by Bow, where he resided till a 
short time before his death, which happened 
in 1772, leaving several children, one of 
whom was Sir Richard Jebb, physician to 
hi^ KDEjesty* He publishwl* 1* St justim 
Martyris cum Trvphone Dialogui, 8vo. 2, 
De Vila et Rebus geslis Marim Scotorum 
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Begioc} alto the tame woik in English, and hit passage from Greece to Albion. 
8vo. 9. Aa edition of Aristides, with notes, There are two editions of this work in Latin, 
S Tols. 4to. 4. An edition of Bacon’s Opus oue published at Pansin 1517, and the other 
Majas,folio, &c. ^ at Heidelberg ml587. An English transla- 

Jbbb (John), son of the dean of Cashel, tion appeared at London in 1718, in 8vo. 
srashorn in London, in 1736. He received JEhPKEYS (Lord George), an infamous 
his academical education at Feterhouse, English judge, was the sou of a gentleman 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship, at Acton, in Denbighshire. He was educat- 
He had also some church preferment, but ed at Westminster school, after which he 
designed the whole on turning Soeinian, and was removed to tlie Inner Temple, where he 
applied to the practice ol physic. lie was studied the law with gieat application. By 
an eager controversialist, and a warm advo- attaching himself to the duke of York, he 


cate for annual parliaments and universal 
suffrage. He died in 1786. His raisrelia- 
neous works wrere published m 1787 in 3 

TOls. 8 VO. 

JEBUSiEI, one of the seven ancient peo¬ 
ple of Canaan, descendants of Jebusi, Ca¬ 
naan’s son. 


obtained tlie place of a Welsh judge, the ho¬ 
nour of knighthood, and the chief juslicc- 
sbip of Chester. His zeal for the court at 
length procured him the post of chief jus¬ 
tice of the king’s bench, and al the acces¬ 
sion of James 11. he was made lord chancel¬ 
lor. He had a share in all the arbitrary and 
V iolenl transactions of that reign, and com¬ 
mitted a great number of most llagitious ac¬ 
tions. V^cn James left the kingdom, Jef- 


JECDRA'RIA, (Jccoraria, a*, f. from 
jVeur, the liver, so named from its supposed 
efficacy in disease.s of Hie livitf.). ?ee Hepa- 

ticA'I'nRBESTRis. ^ . '. frcjs knowiiig wbnt litUe room ho had to 

JED, a riser in'Ro*barghs|ljf«!,,which expect favour, endeavoured to escape also, 
joins the Teviot a little below .Icdburgh- but was discolored in Wapping, disguised as 
JEDBURGH, a boroj^gh m Bo\i)urr||- a sailor, and cnmrhitted to the Tower, where 
ahire, seated on the Jed, 36 miles from K(UR<*he died Apiil 18, 1689. 


burgh. Lat. 56. 35. Lon. 2. 2.'). W 

JEODO, or Juno, the capital of the em¬ 
pire of Japan, situate in Niphoii, the largest 
of the Japanese islands. 1'hc houses are 
built of earth, and boarded on the outside. 

The town is mne miles in length, and sis m 
breadth, and contains 1,000,000 inhabitants. 

The imperial palace is in the middle of the 
town, and is defended by walls, ditches, 
lowers, and bastions. The empress has a 
smaller palace of her own, and there are 20 
others for the concubines. Jeddo is seated 
ill a plain, at the bottom of a tine bay, and 
the river which crosses it is divided into se¬ 
veral canals. Lat. 36.10. N. Lon. 139.80. E 

To JEER. V. n. To scoff; to flout; to 
make mock {Herbert. Taglor). 

To Jerr. V. a. To treat with scoffs 
{Howef), 

Jeer. s. (fromthe verb.) feoff; taunt; 
biting jest; flout; jibe; mock {Sui^fl). 

JE^EUER. s. (from jeer.) A scoffer; a 
ecorner; a mocker. 

JE'BRINGLY. «rf. (from jeering.) Scorn¬ 
fully; contemptuously; in mock {Derham). 

JEFFERSONIA, in botany, a genus of 

S lmits belonging to the class pentaatria, or- 
er monegynia. Calyx, wifti five short oval 
imbricated leaves; corid, monophyllous, 
and funnel shaped j margin, hypocratcri- “ hungry,” because it is always 
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vlEGGET, a kind of sausage. 

JEGUN, a town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Gers. Lat. 43. 45. N. Lon.0.21. E. 

JEHOVAH, nin‘(«f«mc.) in theology, one 
of the scripture names of God; signifying 
tlie Being who is seif-existeiH, and who gives 
existence to others. See God. 

So great a veneration had the Jews for this 
name, that they left off tl^e custom of pro¬ 
nouncing it; whereby itstruepronunciatioa 
was forgotten. They call it Tetrugrammo- 
tion, or the name with four letters; and be¬ 
lieve that whoever knows the true pronun¬ 
ciation of it, cannot fail to be heard by 
God. 

JEHUD, or Jouo,mountains in the N. W. 
part of llindoostan Proper, extending from 
Attock eastward to Bember. They are part 
of the territory of the mountaineers, called 
Giekers, Gehkers, or Kakares. 

JEJU'NE. a. (jejmm, Latin.) 1. Want¬ 
ing; empty; vacant {Bacon). 2. Hungry; 
not saturated {Broten). 3. Dry; unaffect¬ 
ing {Bogle). 

JEJU'NENESS. ». (fromj^'ane.) 1. Pe¬ 
nury ; poverty {Baem). 8. Dryness; want 
of matter that can engage the attention. 

JEJU'NDM, in anatomy, the second of the 
small intestines; lo called from the Latin 


form; stigma, ^uadrifid. One'ifecies, J. 
sempervirens, a shrub very abundant in the 
woods of Georgia, covered with blossoms 
many months in the year. 

Jj^FERY or SfovnotiTn, a British his¬ 
torian in the reign of Henry I. He was bom 
at MonmonlJi, where idso he received his 


education. In 1158 heviras made bishop of (Pope). 

S4:_ Tim Bl IWkiiilAiia Y^..« 


found empty. 

JE'LLIBD. a. Glutinons; brought to a 
state of viscosity (Cleaveland). 

JE'LLY. s. (gelatHtum, Lat See Gsttv.) 
1. Any thing brought to a state of glutinous- 
ness and viscosity (MaJetpeare.) 8. Sweet 
meat made by bouiag stigar in the gelly 


^.David’s. Be composed a &bnloushisto- Jeext. Modem chjrmists have given this 


^pf Britain, in which he , 
of Btn^ grandson < 


|ives a long ac- name to the mucilaginous substance, very 
'&carAscaniuS| soluble ia water, and uot at all in ^irits m 
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wine, that if obtained from all the «oft and 
white parts of aniaialsy such as the raem- 
braiicS) tendons, aponeuroses, cartilages, 
ligaments. Mid skin, by boiling them in wa* 
ter. If the decoction or jelly be strongly 
evaporated, it affords a dry, brittle, trans¬ 
parent substance, known by the name of 
glue. 

The elementary substance of jelly is de¬ 
nominated gelatin. If it possesses but a 
very small admixture of water, it becomes 
giuej with a quantity somewhat increased, 
it is size; with a larger portion, it is re¬ 
duced to mucilage or jelly. See Gelatin, 
andGLUTHN. 

Jei.lv of Fruit, may be prepared by 
boiling the frnit, or its juice, to a proper 
consistence with sugar, which lends also to 

I irescrve it. The juice, however, of black- 
lerncs, currants, and various other frnits, 
if allowed to remain for some time in a state 
of rest, will in part spontaneously wagulate 
into that tremulous substance which is ge¬ 
nerally known as the constant form of jelly; 
and if the uncoagulated part be poured off, 
and the coagulum be washed with water, 
a pure jelly will be obtained. In the prepa¬ 
ration oT jelly for domestic purposes, care 
must be twen not to boil it too long; as it 
loses, by this means, the property of gelati¬ 
nising by cooling, and assumes the form of 
mucilage: the danger of this is greatest 
when the quantity of sugar is too small to 
absorb the watery parts of the fruit. 

JENKINS (Sir Leoliiic), a learued civilian 
and able statesman, born in Glamorganshire 
about the year 16S3. Being rendered ob¬ 
noxious to the parliament during the civil 
war, by adhering to the king’s cause, he 
consulted his safety by flight; but returning 
on the restoraliun, he was admitted an ad¬ 
vocate in the court of arches, and succeeded 
])r. Exlon as judge. When the queen-mo¬ 
ther Henrietta died in 1669 at Paris, her 
whole estate, real and personal, was claimed 
by her nephew Louis XIV.; upon which 
Dr. Jenkins’s opinion being called for and 
approved, he went to Paris, with three 
others joined with him in a commission, 
and recovered her eflects; for which he re¬ 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He offi¬ 
ciated as one of the mediators at the treaty 
of Nimeguen, in which tedious negociation 
he was engaged about four years and a half; 
and was afterwards made a privy counsellor 
and secretary of state. He died in 16S5; 
and, as Im never married, bequeathed his 
whole estate to charitable uses; be was so 
great a bene&ctor to Jems college, Oxford, 
that he is generi^y looked on as the second 
founder. All his letters and papers were 
collected and printmi in itS4, in S vols. 
folio. 

JENA, a strong town ibS Upper Saxony, 
In Thuringia, with a uniTenflty. It is seated 
ontheSida. Lat.Sl.2. N. Lon. lfl.4. S. 
JENN^'TtNG, asj^iesof sf^le. 
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JENO, a town of Upper Hungary. Ltt» 
46. 40. N. Lon. 91. 5. K. 

JENYNS (Soame), an ingenious Engli^ 
writer, born in London in 1104, and educat¬ 
ed at a private school, from whence he was 
sent to St. John’s college, Cambridge. In 
1798 he published a poem on the Art of 
Dancing. He was elected member of par¬ 
liament for Cambridge in 1741, and conti¬ 
nued to sit there either for that place oi 
some other till 1780. He contribute some 
papers to the periodical paper, entituled, 
the World, m 1753. In 1755 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the lords of trade, which 
place he held till the board was abolished iu 
1780. Mr. Jenyns, lu early life, was of a 
religious turn, but afterwards he wandered 
into deism. A closer inquiry brought him 
out of the dangerous path of scepticism, and 
he remained a firm and pious Christian to his 
death, which happened in 1787. His works 
are; Poems, 9 vols. 12mo. S. Free In¬ 
quiry into the Origip of Evil, 19mo, 3. A 
Vi<viv of Internal Evidence of the Chris¬ 
tian Ji^eligion, ISinu. 4. Political Tracts 
(tfatkim). 

JeOFAILE, (compounded of three French 
^ords, J’ ayjt'atlli, “ 1 have failed,") a term 
in law, used tor an oversight in pleading or 
other proceedings at law. Thu showing of 
these defects or oversights was formerly of¬ 
ten practised by the counsel; and when the 
jury came into court in order to try the 
tssiic, they said. This inquest you ought 
not to take; and after verdict they would 
say to the court, To judgment you ought 
not lu go. But several statutes have been 
made to avoid the delays occasioned by such 
suggestions; and a judgment is not to be 
stayed after verdict fbi mistaking the Chris¬ 
tian or surname of cither of the parties, or 
in a sum of money, or in the day, month, 
year, &c. where the same are rightly named 
in any preceding record. 

To JE'OPAHD. 11 . tf. To hazard; to put 
in danger: obsolete (Maccabees). 

JE'OPAllDOUS. a. (jUtomjeopar^y.) Ha¬ 
zardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. s. (Jeupei'du,Vt.) Hazard; 
danger; peril; not in use (Boron). 

JERBOJi, in mastiology. See Dipus. 

JEREMIAH, the second of the greater 
prophets, was the son of Hilkiah, and a na¬ 
tive of Anathoth, of the tribe of Benjamin. 
He was born about 699 years B. C. Mid pre¬ 
dicted the calamitiei srhieh should fall upon 
his country, had also upon the neighbouring 
nations. Giviitf offence hereby to tho 
Jewish rulers, he was cast into prison. 
When Nebuchadnezzar took Jeiusalem, Je¬ 
remiah Whs permitted to remain in Judea, 
but Jobanan, and other fugitive Jews, being 
resolved to to into Egypt contrary to the 
prophet's advice, compelled him to bear 
them eorapany. Some say he was sl^u there 
by his countrymen, while others assert that 
be died at Babyloa about 589 B« €. The 
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iStIp of Jeremiah is clrjfiac, bill iiathclicilly 
fender, especially the Lanieiifalions. Jn his 
prophecies he foretold the liabylonish cap¬ 
tivity, the exact period of its duration, the 
return of the Jews, and the destruction of 
Babylon- He also predicted the miraculous 
conception of Christ, and the virtue of his 
utoncment. 

There were several collertions of Jere¬ 
miah’s prophecies; one made by God’s com¬ 
mand in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, chap, 
xxxvi. 9. This rontained all the prophecies 
he had published to that time, as well against 
the otlicr nations as against the Jews. The 
former of these in our present rollcrlion arc 
put by themselves at the end of the book, 
from chap. xlvi. to the end of the last. But 
in the present copies of the Srpluagint, they 
follow immediatdy after the thirteenth verse 
of the twenty-fifth chapter, jtiiolher col¬ 
lection of these prophecies, mentioned chap, 
i. 3. comprehends all those which Jerem^ 
had uttered to the time of the captivity, afiS* 
were probably collected by Baruch, hisama- 
Diwnsis, and are put together wilhout any 
regard to the order of time. To this was 
added another collection of prophecies, pub¬ 
lished about the time of his going down into 
Egypt, contained in chap. xTii. xiiii. xliv. at 
the end of which Ezra, or some others, after 
the captiv it y, added those pi uphecics which 
Jeremiah delivered agaiiust the Gentiles. 
The hfly-sccond chapter was probably added 
by Erra, and is chiciiy taken out of the lat¬ 
ter part of the second book of Kiiie>, with 
additions, which Ezra might supply out of 
the public records. The hook of Jeremiah 
is altogether written in Hi'brcw, except the 
sdevcnlh verse of the tenth chapter, which 
is riialdee. 

Si, Jerom has observed upon this prophet, 
that his style is more easythan that of Isaiah 
and Husea; that he retains something of the 
rusticity of the village where he was born ; 
but that he is very learned and majestic, and 
Cfjual to those two prophets in the sense of 
Ills prophecy. 

JfiUEMlE, a town, jurisdiction, and 
cape, on the southern peninsula of the 
island of Si. Domingo. Lat. 18.18. N. Lon. 
70. 14. W, 

JERICHO, or Hiebtciivs, in ancient geo¬ 
graphy, a city of Judea; situated between 
Jordan and Jerusalem, at the distance of 
160 stariia from the latter, and 60 from the 
former Josephus says, “ the whole space 
from Jerusalem is desert and rocky, and 
equally barren and uiirullivatcd from Jericho 
to the lake Asphaltites; yet the places near 
the town and above it arc extremely fertile 
and delicious, so tliat it may be justly called 
a divine plain, surpassing the rest of the 
land of Canatui, no unfruitful country, and 
surrounded by nltt» in the manner of an am¬ 
phitheatre, It produces opobalsanium my- 
robalans, and dates; from the last of which 
it is called the city of palm trees, by Moses, 
The p^e is now cil^ R^a, 
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JERicno, Rose or, in botany. See Asra* 

STATirV. 

To JERK. V. a. (jope«:»n, Saxon.) To 
strike with a quick smart blow; to lash 

(Swfft). 

To Jerk, r, n. To strike up; to accost 
eagerly {Drjfden). 

Jerk. *. (from the verb.) 1. A smart 
quick lash (Drjfden). 8. A sudden spring; 
a quick jolt that shocks or starts (Jien Jon* 
son). 

JE'RKEN. s. (c>pteiIiii;i,Saxon.) A jacket; 
a short coal; a close waistcoat {South). 

JERKIN.*. Akindofhawk. SceFALco. 

JERMAH, a town of the kingdom of Fez- 
zan. It IS distinguished by the many herds 
of sheep and goats which arc seen around it. 
Lat. 27. 5. N. Lon. 17. 17. E. 

JEROME (St.), a celebrated father of the 
church, was burn of Christian parents near 
Dalmatia, about .329. After receiving a 
good education under tiie eye of his father, 
Me was sent to Rome, where be studied al¬ 
most every branch 'of tearmng, particularly 
vhctoiic, Hebrew, and-lhemogy. The man¬ 
ners of the Christians, at that period gave 
him so much offence, that he resolved on a 
monastic life, though so well fitted to shine 
in society. He accordingly went into iiyria, 
where he took up his residence in a gloomy 
desert at the age of 31, leading a life of 
study and devotion. After spending four 
years in this study, his bealtn became so 
much impaired, that he was obliged to go 
to Aiiliocn, where he was ordained a priest 
by I’aulinus the bishop, in 368. He soon 
atVr went to Coiutantiflople, aSad rortned 
a close intimacy with Gregory Nazianzen. 
He next visited Rome, and prevailed on 
several persons of both sexes of rank to em¬ 
brace the ascetic life, and set out with them 
for the Holy Land, where tliey built a num¬ 
ber of monasteries, particularly at Bethle¬ 
hem. Here he employed himself in works 
of piety, and in controverting the opinions 
of Urigen and his followers, against whom 
he wrote with great asperity. He died in 
420. The first edition ot his works was pub¬ 
lished by Erasmus in folio, in 1526, and the 
last at Paris, 1693, folio. 

Jerome of Prague, so called from the 
place of his birth, was the disciple of John 
Huss, and a man of con^darable learning, 
having taken his degrees tn different nniver- 
sities. The conncilof Constance cited him 
before them at the same time with his mas¬ 
ter, but finding that Hass was thrown into 
prison, he withdrew secretly to Uberlingen, 
where he applied for a safe conduct, which 
was refused. On bis journey home to his 
own country he was arrested, and sent to 
Constance in chuns. After a series of cruel¬ 
ties being practised upon him, he was con¬ 
signed to the flames, wRich he endured with 
great constancy and triumtdi. May SO, 1416- 

JERSEY. an island in the English Chan- 
net, 18 miles from the coast of Normandy in 
Eraacei and 84 S. of ForUand in Dorsetshire, 
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twelve miles" long, and about six broad. It 
is divided into twelve parishes, but contains 
only eight churches. The air is healthy, 
and the soil fertile; though the cultivation 
pf apple-trees for cider nas occasioned a 
deficiency of arable land for corn. It has 
been computed, that 84,000 hogsheads have 
been made here in one >car, part of it, pro¬ 
bably, mixed with wine'for the Knglish mar¬ 
ket. The coasts abound with excellent fish. 
The number of luhahilants is lomputcd at 
rather less than 80,000, ot which .'JOOO are 
able to bear arms, and arc formed into two 
regiments. Though suhjecLs of England, 
they are governed by Norman laws, and 
their language is French. The civil goveru- 
' .ment IS cnirusted to a hailiil'and twelve,ju¬ 
rats, under a governoi appointcif 'by the 
crown. The island is surrounded with rocks, 
which render navigation dangerous m stormy 
wcatiicr, but round are good roads at divers 
places, with anchorage all along the iiorUi 
side in ten and eleven fathoms water. Round 
lowers, with embrasures on the lop for, 
small canuoii, and loop-holes on their sides 
for small arms, have been built on this 
island at all the accessible places on the 
roast, since the year 1781, at which lime it 
was surprized by a body qf French, under 
the haron de Hullecoiirt, who paid dear 
for their rashness, being every one killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners, though with 
the loss of some lives, particularly of the 
gaJIaut major Pierson. The entrance to 
these towers is by a door, so high up m the 
wall, as to he out of the reach of man, and 
is to be ascended by a ladder, to be drawn 
up when the defendants are got safely within 
the tiuiidnigs, In many places are pieces of 
large canuou mounted, with store-houses 
near tlicm for powder and ball. The poor 
people, from the scarcity of fuel, principally 
burn sea-weed, called vraic. The principal 
places arc Nl. Ueltcr and St- Aubiu. 

Jersev (New), one of the United States 
of America, bounded on the E. by Hudson’s 
River and the Atlantic Ocean i on the S. by 
Delaware Bay i on the W. by Pennsylvania) 
and on the N, by a line drawn from the 
mouth of Mahakkainak Hirer, in Lat. 41. 
84. N. to a point in Hudson’s River in Lat. 
41. It is 161 miles long, and 59 broad $ and 
is divided into is counties. In the year 
1790, the total number of inhabitants was 
184,139, of which 11,483 were slaves. The 
militia of this state consists of 30,000 men. 
Its produce is much the same as that of the 
neighbouring states. Trenton is the capital. 

Jersey, among wooieomhers, denotes the 
finest wool, taken from the resthy dossing 
H with a Jersey-corah. 

Jersey (Tea, New.) Ses CgAifoisus, 

^ JERUSALEM, a very fimmus and ancient 
city of Palestine, in Asia. According to 
Manetho,the celebrated %y|*iwi historian, 
jt was Jounded by the shepirerds,whainTad- 
ed I^y^ in an anknoTTB period of antiquity. 
Accoramj to Josep^ns, it w^s tke capital of 
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Melclnzodek’s kingdom. It was taken froMf 
the Jcbusitesby king David, who made i1 the 
capital ot his kingdom, which it ever after 
conliimcd to be. It was taken by Hazacl, 
the king of Assyria, in the days of Jehoash, 
who slew all the nobility, but did not destroy 
their city. It was afterwards taken by Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, king of Babylon, in the 11th 
year of the reign of Zedekiah, and the Jews 
were led captive to iialiyiun : 70 years after, 
permission wasgranledliv l’jrus,king of Per¬ 
sia, to the Jewsto rebuild ihetr city .which was 
dune, and it continued Die rapital of Judea, 
till Ihot ime of Vespasian the R oman emperor, 
by whose son, Titus, it was totall) destroyed. 
Titus endeavoured to save the temple, hut 
it was to no purpose; fur after it was reduc¬ 
ed to ashes, the Roman soldiers pluugiicd 
up its foundations in quest of treasure; and 
for the like reason, not only tho bellies of 
the dead, hut those of the living wererip- 
jf«d Op, under the supposition that they had 
swallowed vast quantities of gold. Abovo 
1,100,000 Jews are said to have perished 
during this siege; and those Jews, who had 
been the cause of the rebellion, were cruci¬ 
fied, by order of Titus, ail around the city, 
till no more wood fur crosses could be had. 
About 97,000 were taken piisuners, many 
of whom were sent into Egypt fur slaves: 
about 11,000 perished with hunger) and 
vast quantities were traii-purted to Syria, 
to be devoured by wild beasts, in the public 
diversions, or sold at the lowest rale fur 
slaves. Not a descendant of David that could 
be found, was left alive. About the year 
134, the einperur Elius Adrian, appointed a 
colony of heathens to rebuild the city, and 
named it Elia after himself, in cunteuqit of 
the Jews, he ordered a marble statue of a 
sow to be erected over its principal gate, and 
for above 500 years afterwards, they durst 
not, without bribing the soldiers, or hazard¬ 
ing their lives, approach the rums of their 
once sacred capital. It was taken by Uic 
Persians in 614; and by the Saracens in 636; 
in 1099, it was retaken by the Crusaders, 
who founded a new kingdom, making Jeru¬ 
salem the capital, which lasted 88 years, un¬ 
der nine kings. Saladin, king of Egypt and 
^ria, gut possession of it in 1187. The 
'Turks drove away the Saracens in 1817, have 
kept possession of it ever since, and call it 
Heleods, tjiat is, The Moty City. It is now 
inhabited by Turks, Arabs, Jews, an^ Chris¬ 
tians. It stimds on a high rock, with sleep 
ascents on every side except to the north. 
It is almost surrounded by valleys encom¬ 
passed with mountains, so that it seems to 
stand in the middle of an amphitheatre. It 
is about three miles in circumference, and 
includes Mount Calvary, which was formerly 
without the walls. The only thing that ren¬ 
ders it considerable is the great resort of 
pilgrims; for the inhabitanu accommodate 
them with lodgings and provisions, which is 
their chief business. A bashaw, with a 
guard of Janigaries, always resides here, to 
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protect them from the iiunlts of the Arahii. 
The church of the Holj Sepulchre, which 
the pilf rims come chiefly to visit, is a large 
structure, with a round nave, which has no 
light but what comes through the top, like 
the Pantheon at Rome. The dome is cover* 
ed on the outside with lead, and within with 
cedar wood. The opening of the dome is 
dosed with a net of wire, to hinder the 
birds from roraing into the chutch. In the 
middle of the nave, and directly under the 
opening of the dome, is the Holy Sepulclir,, 
which is placed in a chapel, whose door is 
three feet high and two broad. It is so 
small, that it will hold but three persons on 
their knees at a lime. At the entrance, on 
the right baud, is the place where lhc.liod y 
of our Saviour was laid. The table on w hich 
Ji« was said to have been laid at first, is two 
feet and a half high from the pavement, 
which is now covered with while pi^rblc, 
because the Christians who came to visit it 
were all for canyiiig away a small bit. This 
chapel is cut out of the rock, and theie aic 
three holes m the roof, to let, out the smoke 
of the lamps, which are 44 in number, and 
always kept lighted. The whole is* cosered 
with white marble, both within and without; 
and on the outside there are 10 fine columns 
of tlie same. It is covered with a platform, 
the middle of which is exactly above the 
three holes, and forms a small dome, six feet 
in height, covered with lead, and supported 
by 12 columns oi porphyry, placed by pairs 
on the platform, and so making su arches, 
having three lamps under each. Before the 

( fate of the sepulchre is a silver lamp, so 
arge that two men cannot fathom it. Kvery 
year, on Good Priday, all the parts of our 
.Saviour’s passion arc solemnized and acted 
here. They have first a sermon, and tlien 
every one takes a lighted taper iu his hand, 
with crucifixes, &c. to begin the procession. 
Among the crucifixes is one as large as life, 
being crowned with thorns, and besmeared 
with blood. They visit first Hie pillar of 
flagellation! next the prison) afterwards 
the altar of tlie division of Christ’s gar¬ 
ments r then thev advance to the chapel of 
derision, and taeiice to Mount Calvary, 
leaving their shoes at the bottom of the 
ftairs. Here are two altars; one where our 
Cdrd was supposed to be nailed to the cross, 
and another where it WBS*ercrtod, and where 
they set up the crucified image, which fi* 
nisnes the ceremony t only they pull out the 
nails, take down the body, and wrap it in a 
winding-sheet* Jerusalem is 1 12 mites S. W. 
of Damascus, and 45 from the Mediterra- 
Dean. Lon. 59, SS. £. Lat. 51. 55. N. 

JlaaosauSK, jdaTioBoxsi See HnaiAs- 
tUVi. 

JaaesAaiis, €hkd ov} See Cbenofo* 

blUM. 

JxniisAi.a», SaobV SeePwiiOMis. 

a town of Italy, ia Ancona, with a 
see. Lat. 45^10. N. Lon. 13.16. £. 
J*M 0 , W 5 , TitDso, a large istend 
id'IbB Korlh Pacifiv 6c«ui, governed by a 
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prince tributary to the emperor of Japan. 
The inhabitants are more rude and savage 
than Uie Japanese. They live chiefly on fish 
and game. Lat. 49. N. 

JESS. «. (gccle, French.) Short straps of 
leather tied about the tegs of a hawk, with 
which she is held on the fist {SMJespeare). 

JE'.SSAMIXE. $. See .Iasamiivum, 

To JR^T. V. n. (gesticulnr, 1^1111.) To 
divert or make merry by woids or actions 
(Sko/rspettn k 

Jesr. V. (fiomlhe verb.) 1. Any lliing 
ludicrous, or meant only to raise laughier 
{TtHotHm). 2. rhe object of jests; a laugh¬ 
ingstock (Skakkpearf) 3. Manner ol doing 
or speiiking leigned, not real; ludicrous, uot 
sciious; game, not earliest (GVcie). 

JJE'.STFR. s. (fiom 1. One given 

to meiTimeui and piauks Chniespeare). 2. 
One given to Miicasin C^wlfi). 3. Jinlfoon; 
jackpuddiiig (.i/icMscr). 

JESI.ilTA'N OS CoBTLx, (Jesuitanus; 
frjom./cswiVff, a Jesuit.) A specifit name of 
the Peruvian bark, becanse il was first in¬ 
troduced liitt. Euiope by Father de Lugo, a 
Jnsuil. See CiNcHovA. 

JESl’l'TICUS CoRTKX. See Cinchoba. 

.IKSP'lTs Bark. Sec Cibchoka. 

Jesu'iis, or the Society of .Icsvs; a fa¬ 
mous religious order of the Homi.sb church, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola. The plan 
which this fanatic formed of its constitution 
and laws was suggested, as he gave out, and 
as his followers still teach, by the immediate 
inspiration of heaven. But notwithstanding 
this high pretension, bis design imet at first 
with violent oppo.sition. The pope, to whom 
r.oyola had applied for the sanction of his 
authority to confirm the institution, referred 
his petition to a committee of cardinals. 
They represented the establishment to be 
unnecessary as well as dangerous, and Paul 
refused to grant his approbation of it. At 
last, Loyola removed all his scrnplcs by an 
offer which il was impossible for any pope 
to resist. He proposed, that besides the 
three vows of poverty, of chastity, and of 
monastic obedience, which are common to 
all the orders of regulars, the members of 
bis society should lake a fourth vow of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves 
to go whitiiersoever he should command for 
the service of religion, and wiHiout requir¬ 
ing any thing from the holy see for their 
support. At a time when the papid antJiority 
had received such a shock by ^ revdt of 
so many nations flrom Hie Romish church) 
at a time when every part of the popiidi 
system was attacked with so much violence 
and success, the acquisition of a body of 
men, thus peculiarly devoted to the of 
Rome, and whom it might set in opposition 
to ail its enemies, was an object of the high¬ 
est consequence. Paul instaatly perceiving 
this, confirmed the im^ntiiw ei the Jesnito 
by his bull, grained the most ample privi¬ 
leges to the members ef toe society, and 
appointed Loyola to he toe first genersd of 
the order. The event htdh fully justified 
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Paul’s discernmpnt, io expecting such bene¬ 
ficial consequences to the see of Rome from 
this institution. In less thJin half a cemtury, 
the society obtained establishments in every 
country that adiiered to the Roman Catho¬ 
lic church: its power and wealth increased 
amazingly; the number of its members be¬ 
came great; their character as well as ac- 
comphsbmenls were still greater; and the 
Jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and 
dreaded by the enemies oi the Romish faith, 
as the most able and enterprising order in 
the church. 

The constitution and laws of the society 
were perfected by Laynez and Aquaviva, 
the two generals who succeeded Lorola, men 
'far superior to their master in abilities and 
in the science of government. TheyTraiped 
that system of profound and artful policy 
which distinguishes tlie order. The large 
infusion of fanaticism mingled with its regu¬ 
lation should be imputed to. Loyola its 
founder. Many circumstances concurred in 

S iving a peculiarity of character to the or- 
er of Jesuits, and in forming the members 
of it not only to take greater part in tbe 
affairs of the world than any other body of 
monks, but to acquire superior influence in 
the conduct of them. 

The primary object of rimost all the mo¬ 
nastic orders is to separate men from the 
world, and from mj concern in its affairs. 
In the solitude and silence of the cloister, 
the monk is called to work out his own sal¬ 
vation by extraordinary acts of mortifica¬ 
tion and piety. Uc is dead to the world, 
and ought not to mingle in its transactions. 
Uc can be of no benefit to mankind but by 
his example and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jesuits arc taught to consider 
themscliesas formed for action. They are 
chosen soldiers, bobnd to exert themselves 
continually io the service of God, and of the 
pope his vicar on earth. 

As the object of the society of Jesuits dif¬ 
fered from that of the other monastic orders, 
the diversity was no less in the form of its 
government. The other orders are to be 
considered as voluntary associations, in 
which whatever affects the whole body is 
regulated by the common suffrage of all its 
members. The executive power is vested 
in the persons placed at the head of each 
convent, or of the whole society; the legis- 
letiiw authority resides in the commumty. 
Affairs of moment, relating to particular 
convents, are determined in conventual 
chapters; such as tespeet the whole order 
are considered in general congregations. 
But ^yola, full of the ideas of implicit 
ohedieuce, w^ich he had <deriTed from his 
military profesuonj appointed that the go> 
vemmentof his order shouldhe purely mo- 
Barchical. A general, chosen for life by 
deputies from the several protittces, possess¬ 
ed power that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person and to every case, 
by fiis sedo autborUy, nominated pro¬ 


vincials, rectors, and every otiier officer enlv 
ployed in the government of the society, 
and could remove them at pleasure. In him 
was vested the sovereign administration of 
the revenues and funds of the order. Every 
member belonging to it was at his disposal; 
and by his uncontrollable mandate he could 
impose on them any task, or employ them 
in what service soever he pleased. To his 
commands they were required to yield not 
only outward obedience, liut to resign up to 
him the inclinations of tbcir own wills and 
the sentiments of their own understandings. 
They were to listen to his injunctions as if 
they had been uttered by Christ himselL 
Under his direction they were to be mere 
passive instruments, like clay m the hands 
of tha potter, or like dead carcases incapable 
of resistance. Such a singular form of po> 
licy could not fail to impress its character 
on all the members of the order, and to give 
a peculiar force to all its operations. There 
i.s not, in the annals of mankind, any example 
of such a perfect despotism exercised not 
over monks shut up in the cells of a convent, 
but over -men dispeised among alt the na¬ 
tions of the earth. 

Together with the power of the order, its 
wealth continued to increase. Various ex¬ 
pedients were devised for eluding the obli¬ 
gation of the vow of pov erty. The order 
acquired ample possessions in every catholic 
country; and by the number as well as mag¬ 
nificence of its public buildings, together 
witJi the value of its property, moveable or 
real, it vied with the most opulent of the 
monastic fraternities. Besides the sources 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, 
the Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar 
to themselves. Under pretext of promoting 
the success of their missions, and of tuciii- 
tating the support of their missionaries, they 
obtained as^cisd licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they 
laboured to convert, in consequence of 
this, they engaged in an extensive and lu¬ 
crative commerce both in the East and 
West Indies. They opened warehouses in 
different parts of Europe, in v^ich they 
vended their commodities. Not satisfied 
with trade alone, they imitated the example 
of other commercial societies, and aimed at 
obtaining settlements. They acquired pos¬ 
session accordingly ef a large and fertile 
province in the southern continent of Ame¬ 
rica, and reigned as sovereigns over some 
hundred thousand subjects. 

Unhappily for mattkind, the vast infiuence 
which the order of Jesuito acquired by all 
these different means, has been often exerted 
with the most pernicious effect. Such was 
the teudeuej m that discipline observed by 
the sociaty in formii^ its members, and 
such the fondamcntal maxims in its coaitb 
tution, tljiat every Jesuit was taught to rar 
gard tte interest of the order as toe Capitol 
object to which every consideration was to 
be satoificed. This spirit of attachsunt to 
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their order, the 'mo»t krdent perhape that 
ever iafliienced anjj body of men, U the 
charatteriftic principle oi the Jesuits, and 
aerves as a key to tlie genius of their policy 
as well as the peculiarities in their senti* 
meats and conduct4 

The Jesuits have been justly charged with 
inculcating the most licentious and deuige- 
rolls maxims with regard to morality and 
religion: such arc the following extracted 
from tiieir writings. That persons truly 
wicked and void of the love of God, may 
expect to obtain eternal life in heaven, pro¬ 
vided tliat they be impressed with a fear of 
the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous crimes through the dread of fu¬ 
ture punishment: that those pci sons may 
transgress with safety, who have a probable 
reason for transgressing, i. e. any plausible 
argument or authority in favour ot tiu* sin 
they intend to commit: that actions intrin¬ 
sically evil, and directly contrary to the di- < 
vine laws, may be innocently performed, by 
those who have so muctiL’^owec over their 
own minds, as to join, jdeally, a good 
end to this wicked action, twv to speak in 
their style, who are capable of directing 
their intention aright: that philosophical 
sin is of a very light and trivial nature, and 
does not deserve the pain of hell: by philo¬ 
sophical sin they mean an action contrary 
to right reason, which is done by a person 
who is either absolutely ignorant ol God, 
or does not think of him during the time 
this action is conuuitted: that the trausgres- 
aions committed by a person blinded by the 
■eduction of lust, agitated by the impulse of 
tumultuous passions, luid destitute of all 
sense and impression of religion, however 
detestable and heinous they may be in them¬ 
selves, arc not imputable to the transgressor 
before the tribunal of God; and that such 
transgressions may often be as involuntary 
as the actions of a madman: and that the 
person who takes an oath, or enters into a 
contract, may, to elude the force of tho 
one, and the obligation of the other, add to 
the form of words that express them, cer¬ 
tain mental additions and tacit reservaGons. 
{ionic of these maxims were condemned by 
a public edict of Pope Alexander VII, in 
1069; and that relating to philosophical sin 
met with the same fate in 1690, under the 
pontificate of Alexander VIII. yieither of 
these bttlis are to be found in the BuUarinm 
Pontaficum; but they are industriorndy pre¬ 
served by the Jansenists and Dominicans. 
The corrupt morality of the Jesuits wa« hu¬ 
morously Mid learnedly attacked by the fa¬ 
mous Pascal, ia his work entitled las Pro- 
vinciales, on Lettres ccrits par Louis de 
Montalt^ h un Provincial dc ses A.misetaux 
Jesuites, sur la morale et la Politiaue de ces 
peres. The Jesuits, however, obtained a 
sentence against the Provinciates, by which 
they were condemned to be burnt publicly 
at Paris. Another excellent book by Per- 
raplt, publhih^ a| JtfvBSi in three volames 
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8vo. in the year 1T09, entitled, La Morale 
des Jesuites extrait fidelement de leurs 
Livres, imprimes avec la permission et Pap- 
probation dessuperienrs de leur Compagnie^ 

S ar un docteur de Sorbonne, was burnt at 
aris, in the year 1670, at tho renucsl of 
the Jesuits. The famous Arnauln, with 
some of his Jansenist brethren, have under¬ 
taken to prove, that the Jesuits reduced 
their pernicious maxims to practice, in a 
celebrated woik, entitled, La Morale Pra¬ 
tique des Jesuites, consisting of eight vols. 
8vo. the setoiid edition of which was pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam, in the year 1742. 

It is natural to suppose that the peimicious 
effects attributable to the spirit and consti¬ 
tution of this order, would render it obnoxi¬ 
ous to some of tlie principl powers in £ii- 
lopc; and would thus gradual^ produce lU 
downfal. The emperor Charles V. saw it 
expedient to check its progress in his doiiii- 
niQOS; it was ex})eilcd England, by procla¬ 
mation of James 1. in 1604; Venice in 1606; 
Portugal ill 1759; Praitce in 1764; Spain 
and Sicily m 1767'; and totally suppressed 
and abolished by Pope Clement XIV. in 
W73. 

JESCS (the Son of Sirach), a native of 
Jcriisaleni, composed, about 200 B. C. the 
book of Ecclesiasticus, called by the Greeks 
nrtv<,(i4!^, “ replenished with virtuewho 
also quote it under the title of The Wisdom 
of Solomon the Son of Sirach. His grand¬ 
son, who wag also of the same name, aud a 
native of Jerusalem, translated it from the 
Hebrew into Greek about 1^1 B. C. Wo 
have this Greek version, but the Hebrew 
text is lust. 

Jesvs Christ, the son of God, and Savi¬ 
our of mankind, descended from heaven, 
and took upon him the human nature in 
Judaea, towards the conclusion of the reign 
of Herod the Great, king of that country. 
The place of his birth was Bethlehem, a 
flourishing city of Judah ; but the year in 
which he was born is not precisely asccr-< 
taiiicd. The most general opinion is, that 
it happened about the year of Home 748 or 
749, and about 18 months before the death, 
of Herod. The history of Jesus Christy and 
the means by which the truth of his religion 
was made manifest to the world, are amply 
detailed in the holy scriptures. And, as we 
hope and trust those invaluable oracles of 
God are in the hands of all the readers of 
this work, we shall not attempt to abridge 
so interesting a history as that of our Lord, 
but earnesGy refer to the records qf eternal 
truth. For an excellent defence of the great 
fact of the Besuirection of Je»fu CnrUtj, 
we refer to Mr. West’s admirable, welL 
known, and unanswerable pieces And, as the 
belief of the divinity of our Lord appears to 
us of the utmost importance, we snail here 
state, from a nopular work, the insuperable 
difficulties which attend the denial of that 
doctrine. 

The New TefUunent wiiten taught IImP 
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heathens to call Jesus Christ Godt howeycr, 
they (uily meant to inform them, that Jesus 
Christ was an extraordinary man. They 
knew tixe heathens bad for ages been accus¬ 
tomed to deify every extraordinary manj 
they intended to eradicate this idolatrous 
custom} and they undertook to do so by 
putting into their hands the history of a 
wan, whom they called God, and to whom 
they ascribed more powerful and more bene¬ 
ficent acl», than poets, philosophers, and his¬ 
torians had ever thought of ascribing to 
heathen deities. 

The writers of the New Testament de¬ 
scribed Jesus Christ to the Jews, a people 
zealous to superstition of every name and 
title of the one living and true uod, by those 
very nimes and titles, by which that nation 
had for time immemorial described God ;• 
however, they only meant to mfoim the 
Jews that Jesus was aii extraordinary man. 

The writers of the New Testament ascrib¬ 
ed to Jesus Christ those attributes'and per-** 
fections which no mortal had ever pbetended' 
before to ascribe to any except to the Al- 
mightif Godi and they did this in order to 
show that ho -who possessed these pertcc- 
lions, was a great man. The writers of the 
history of Jesus declare, that he created the 
world, and that he preserves it; that he re¬ 
deemed the church, and that he sanctifies 
and saves it; that he ti master of all, and 
that he shall be judge of aU mankind. Ail 
these works, the performance of which, re¬ 
quiring infinite perfections, had always been 
ascribed to God, tiiese writers ascribe to 
Jesus, for the sake of convincing the world 
that he was an extraordinary man. 

The writers of the New Testament ac¬ 
tually worshipped Jesus Christ TaBinsEcvEs, 
they said, the first martyr died invoking 
him; they declared, that am. tue angels 
OF Goo were commanded to worship him% 
they said, they saw ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands qf thousands round 
about the throne, andheardthemsap, Glorp and 
honour be unto the Lamb for ever and ever. 
They required eveuv knee to bow at the 
name of Jesus. Every knee in heaven, every 
knee on earth, and every knee under the 
earth t they demanded this homage to be 
paid to Chrht by mmi, who had Always pro¬ 
tested against the pnying of such homage to 
any but God; however, they never intended 
to persuade men to worship Jesus as God, 
they only mesml to procure a high degree 
of veneration to him as a very great man. 

The writer* of the New Testament ap¬ 
plied a great many primhecies, which fore¬ 
told works to be performed by Almighty 
God, to Jesus Christ; they fixed on certain 
events in his life, and they declared that the 
production of these eveotl was the accom* 
l^ishment of the forementioned prophecies: 
yet they did not mean to insl^ate that Jesus 
was God Almighipi they only meant, that 
his doing what the prophets had said ano¬ 
ther should do, proved him to be the srr- 


vant of that other, snd a very extraordmafy 
man. 

The prophets had foretold, that Jesus 
should destroy idolatry, and bring men to 
worship the one living and true God of 
Israel. Jesus and his apostles endeavoured 
to fulfil these predictions: but, without their 
foreseeing what would happen, the disciples 
of Jesus worshipped him, a man,, and not 
the God of Israel, and the bulk of Christians 
have continued to do so for upwards of 
seventeen hundred years, and are likely to 
do so to the end of tlie world. 

The Lord Jesus encouraged his followers 
to believe, that the spiiit of truth should 
abide with them for ever: yet, it appears 
by the event, Jesus Christ did not include 
in the promise that first gieat truth of 
Christianity, on which all the rest are 
founded, tile doctrine of his person % the 
Turks are in possession of this truth, the 
generality of Christians have lost it. It is a 
point, which Christians have always studied 
in those records, which are alone capable of 
informing theifi, nt is a point, which Turks 
have never 'studied, being destitute of re¬ 
cords, and of inclination to procure them; 
and yet the Turks are in possession of the 
true notion of Christ’s person, and the ge¬ 
nerality of Christians have embraced a false 
one. 

Finally. A great many expressions pccu. 
liar to revelation are easy and natural, if 
the divinity of Christ be allowed; which, if 
Christ bo a mere man, eitlier have no mean¬ 
ing or an absurd one; and yet Jesus is a 
mere man, and the expressions in question 
are capable of a very proper meaning by the 
help of learned and critical remarks, which 
criticisms, Although essential to the under¬ 
standing of tiiose expressions, can never be 
understood by those plain readers, for whus« 
sakes the expressions were written, 

1 appeal to every one, whether the doc¬ 
trine of our Lord’s divinity be embarrassed 
with any difficulties equal to these; and 
whether these considerations ought not to 
induce us to allow St. John’s proposition. 
He, who was uaoe flesh, was God. 

A Christian, who admits the trutli of this 
proposition, walks in a plain and easy path. 
He reasons thus: The inspired writers call 
Jesus God: therefore he is God. The en¬ 
ters of tlie New Testament describe Jesus 
by the same names, titles, attributes, and 
works, by which the prophet described God: 
Therefore he is God. Jesus is worshipped 
by all the host of heaven. Jesus teaches his 
followers to do the will of God on earth as 
it is done in heaven: therefore 1 will wor¬ 
ship J<isus<m earth, as the angels worshiphiin 
in heaven {Robinson's Plea for the Divinitp 
of Jesus Christ, pa. 128—135). 

JESUS, the name of a man who before 
the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, announced 
to the Jews the dreadful calamities which 
were about to fall upon them. Four years 
before the wqf, he went about proclaiming 
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(lie Judgi«ent» of the Almighty on that 
votoii uilgri “ Woe, wop to JeraRalenu** 
Being and bronght before the mngig* 
trafet, and interrogated, hi* only uutwer 
WM, « Woe to Jerusalem I *’ At the time of 
the liege he went about crying, « Woe to 
the temple! Woe to the city 1 Woe to the 
people!” and at last he cried/** Woe to 
my^lf!” and at that instant was killed by a 
dart (Josephus)^ 

JET, iaOryctology. (See Bitumen). 

Jet. (Jel, French) A spout or tdioot of 
water (Blackmore). 

To Jet. «. ». (Jetter, French.) I, To 
■hoot forward, to shoot out; to intrude, 
to jut out (.Shaktpeare), S. To strut, to 
agitate the body by a proud gait (Shak- 
opeare). 3. To jolt, to be shaken (/fisa- 
man,) 

Jet n’EAw, a French word, signifying a 
fountain that casts up water to any consider* 
able height in the air. 

It is well known, that a, jet d'em will never 
raise water so high as its reservoir, and 
therefore gives less water than if it went to 
the full height. Of this phenomenon, there 
are several causes: the nrst is, that ve¬ 
locity of the lower particles of the jet is 
greater than the velocity of fhe upper; ana 
therefore the lower water strikes tiiat which 
is next above it; and as fiuidj[ move every 
way, by its impulse, widens and conse¬ 
quently shortens t he column. Andther cause 
is, that the water at the top of thajet does 
not immediately fall off, but forms a kind 
of ball or heao, the weight of which de¬ 
presses the jet; if the jet be a little inclined, 

It will play higher, but be less beautiful: 
besides, the friction against the sides of the 
hole of the ajutage, or spouting pipe, will 
make a small jet rl^ to a less heignt thaa a 
larger one from the same reservoir. To 
remedy this inconvenience, the spouting 
holes should he increased in proportion to 
the height of the spoutiiqg water, provided 
that they are not made too widefbr tiie pipe 
of conduct. The fourth cause is the' air’s 
resistance, which'» propor^onal to the 

S yiare of the velocity with which the water 
the jets of differmit heights ^ikes it; 
aiedL therefore, the deficiency in hei^ beiag 
hi the same proportion, a jM that pTavs with 
a double Ti^ity will have that dewiency 
four tiiuei as great, &c. Thus if a jet of five 
feet highloiee one inch in hei|^t, by-com¬ 
ing frwn a reservoir of five'leet one Inch 

l.??l - - - 
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JE'TSON J whksh'ittv^jIMie^ 
board in a norm, or afm 
thrown upoti tiie thore, a&^bill^ 
lofdadmlwa; 

JBTTE, border made^tjM iP. otHts 


under a piet, 1a itej 
the lame with 


in old 
lug; con 


o«e 
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^ T, .of a 

flrcqik framing of timber filledl^^tones, 
chalk/ &C. to prederye the foundations of 
the piers fmm injiiry. 

JE'TTY- c. (frqm^/.) 1. Made of jet. 
i. Black as jcb; (Brown). 

JETTY-beap, a name usably given in 
the royal dock-yards to^hat part ot a wharf 
which projects bqyftpjyi^^t,^ty more 

side formsbne of the cheeldb%fa dry 
dock. 

JEVER, a town of Westphalia, capital 
of Jeverland, with a citadel. Lat. 53.33. N. 
long. 7.41. E. . , 

JEVERIAND, a teMtqley «i Germany, 
in Westphalia, belmg’mg to 
Anhalt-zerbsl. 1 - 

JEWEL (John), a learned Englt^ pre¬ 
late, wqsjborn at Buden in Devonshire, and 
educated lit the school of Barnstaple, from 
whene'e he removed to Oxford, where he 
was first entered of Merton, mid afterwards 
of Corpus Christi College. In the time of 
Edward VI. he openly avowed the protestant 
rekgibn, and became an admired preacher, 
which in ^e succeeding reign brought inm 
into imminent danger of his life. Finding 
that bishcro Bonner was devisiAg means to 
apprehend him, be went abroad, and 
sided with Peter Martyr, at Strasburg, and 
afterwards at Zurich. On the death of Mary 
be returned home, and was appointed one 
of the sixteen divines who were to hold a 
dimutation with as many of the Ilomauists 
before Queen Elizabeth. In 1559 he was 
preferred to the bishopric of Salisliury., and 
m 1565 he received the degree of D. D. fro||p 
the univerrity of His conduct as^ 

biihop was oftjU^epempIsury, and he paid 
great attentiodwihe work of reformation 
m hUdioeess.' His application to study was 
so iiitei|ite as to lav the foundbtion of an ifi- 
ness of which he died in 1571. His remains 
were interred in Salisbury Cathedrsd. His 
Imirning and abUities #ere celebrated' all 
over Europe, end his Apology for the 
<%un!h of Et^land has been ditrays looked 
upon as imaiiiwerable. He publimed sevO- 


high, n jet produced from a reservtdreff ten ral other pieces, the whole of which were 
feet four ia4es, will rise but ten fdiftidited —t— 

in this ft table might be easU^ 

elk showine by what height of (eteirVoirs 
jets of ft AsUsmbsate height may |e pro- 
dtt^ ' . , . i* 

Jbt Hkrf, ftmtular pieces of jet found in 
lUftny'pftrhi fthd esteemed Ro- 

huift ftntiq^es. They are too aaiidl to go 
#en the mri^ hbi too larj^e ibr tie 
Pi»r<4 ' ■ ^ 


icolleeted and printed in « fdio volume. 

dBWEii. s. (Je^oust French; jeweeii^ 
Hatch.) 1, Any ornament of greit 
used commonly of such as are iMordml with 
precious stones (.Slsuth). S. A precious stone; 
a gem (Pope). 3. A name of fondaeis 
(Shaktpaare); 

/BWE1.-HOUSE, or The , 

where the regal ofinuneutsAre reposited 
' dawsirtbecAii ia Ihh ^ l«i|^age, | 
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"filial to two .Wotsltt which aw 
*t th« ^ ftiaia and 

•ka y*rd*r>y.«»««« 

the iMdaie of the 
' ^ i** ax!*,', '^e use of 

theae bloiiilipra^O t^ia the part of 
the toplkknt befoiui the ^irt* 

of the so that each of wpse sails 

m^j hpOts full force of actios, which 
wtiidd he 'diminished hr the encroa^tdent 
of the other over its surlhce. 

JK'WfiLhER, s. (frQmjett^b' One who 
traflicks in precious stones (Bog/e). 

JEWS, a name derived from the patriarch 
“'f dah, and given t|i/%he descendants of ^brsbam 
Of his eldest son Iseac, who for a long time pos¬ 
sessed the land of Palesthtedn Asia, and are now 
duphtaed through all aatioes m the a«rld. The 
'"hitto^ of this people, as it is the mS^ singular, 
so is it also the most ancient in the world ; and 
the greatest part being before the beginning of pro¬ 
fane faijtory, depends entirely on the authuntieity 
of the Old Testament, where it is only lo be found. 
With regard to the religious doctriniss and rites of 
the Jews, we shat! here observe that Judaism was 
but a temporary dispensation, and was to give 
way, at least the ceremonial part of it, at the 
coming of the Messias. We have a complete 
system of Judaism in the books Cf hlcpiiM,. The 
Jews were andently divided Mf^al 

sects; tlie prmC^l whereof were thif'Phaifi^es, 
Sadducoes, and Essenians. At present there are 
two secht ampcg the Jetys, viz. tbeCarai^s, who 
admit of no role of jrelteioit but the law written by 
Moses; and the ^boimstS, who add tdi'lhe law 
the traditions of the Talmud. ' < ' 

It has been observed, that Judaisa| of all re. 
ligions, is that whibh is the most rarely abjured. In 
tile Ibtli of Edward I. the parltameid i^anted the 
king a fifteenth for the expulsion of Judaism. 

In England fonnerly, the Jews,' and aU their 
goods, bdonged to the chief loyd where they lived ; 
and, he had such absolnte property in them that 
he might seil them, for they had not liberty to 
remove to another lord wttiiout leave. Mat. Pans 
tells uS, that.Hepry III. sold the Jews to «ail 
Kicbat’d, his brother, for atena of ycais, that quos 
r'lx ejstjonaverat Comes eviscerarct. 

"They were distinguished,,front tlie Christians, 
bothiiviag mid dymg 4 foV mey had proper judges 
and courts wherein tiieir«c'flh)|M.t^re tried; and 
foey woyc a badge on tbel^tcast ever their 
elutes, in.>sh8pc ^a table; . and'the^ 
stirred abroad without" such ba 
Uite never buried in the country, 
brought up to Z.oildon,‘and interred 
walls. ' „ 

ksi this eidightoDCd period, however, a more 
gimerOus system is takitig place. France has §1- 
£wed theta te nghts of cmcetui; which induedb 
of the most wealthy Jews to fix their re- 
si^ae ih that couutrjl Englpmd, Holland, and 
PrusahL toforate and ptotect them, aud the em¬ 
peror Iniii, revoked some restrictions ; for which 
aa odiet fon lately passed i fpain, PorisHgal, and 
some or me Itatian . states, are still however, 
totaUy averse to fbek dWfUnig among them. 

* Wlwte vcc foayr be the idsm^ the Israelites in 

g Dtry^ it is oertain>.their brethren on the 
lit look up to ^Frewtianenmeror, as their 
mmtsed deliverer and' ikuoUr. The 
fbue trial,’* say they, it expired, the 
|ifoii|ft^dif9«Y calamkui^is ended 1 dll the pent* 
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cutloni we have sustained have only tended Id 
uoite us the imig^ ^k»ely together. We have ap 
all times temaii^ foitbM to the commaniimrntS 
of the Lord our Hod i, for OOt tocumpense he hm 
determined in his wls^Eotn that we shall be i eeeived 
into the bosom of otiier nal^Kitts, to eujay the haji- 
pinesf of our fon^thersi bttttpfo'filtois object, 
it was necessary to find e, mart' wbiwe virtues, 
whose valour and wisdom should 'exceed every 
tiling which had been before admired by moitals! 
Napoluan appeared' and God Almighty mtnie- 
diatcly slippurted him with the arm of his powi-r. 
He recalled him from F.gypt, while he sul^ecteci 
tlio tempestuous ocean to his divine laws; he 
sent his angels to guide Ins steps, and to wgteh 
over his piwious ire: his rtninc spirit inspin'd 
this hero in the field of battle as ni the midst of ins 
palace: from the suimiiit of the Ini s anil momi- 
tains he shewed him Ins enemies, d speiscd in tho 
plains of Austerlitz ani Jei.a.” Thu-, aie lie 
nclies aud liie of the oriental genius, c-orionied 
with the warmth of adul.ition peeulrr to the 
French people, made to expr'ss tlic hopes and c i- 
joyments of the ehildien of Israel ’ This is an 
epoch in the Jemsh history diNervjog a me, 
minntc detail, and worthy of being pre.sei-vc<> 
from tiic perishing records of newspapers «n« 
pamph'ets. Posterity will see how far these fijt- 
tcring prospects have been built ou a perm; neul 
or sandy foundation. 

In May, 180(i, was issued by the French ini- 
peror, the following very extraordinary de' rt ;. 
concerning Uie Jews. 

“Peidfi! n/St. Cloud, May SO, J8fi(5. 

” Napoleona emperor of the French, and king of 
Italy. 

Accoqats bav'ing reached us, that in several 
of the Hortiieni departments of our enijiirc, cer¬ 
tain Ji ws, not exercising any other profession 
tiian that of usury, have, by extorting an enor¬ 
mous interest, leduecd a number of farmers to d 
state of very great distress: we have conceived 
It our duty to succour such of our subjects, as 
have been reduced to these sorrowful extiemcs by 
an unjustifiable ^vancc. These circunixtances 
have, at the same time, itiroished us with an op¬ 
portunity of knowing tho urgent nccessiiy of re¬ 
animating the sentiment of civil morality among 
those persons who profess the Jefivish religion in 
tiie coantries under our jurisdiction: sentiments 
which unhappily have been distinguished among 
a great nurabei of Uiein in consequence of tiie 
state of debasement undci which they have long 
languished, which it has never entered into my 
views either to maintain or renew. For the ac¬ 
complishment of this dengn, we have resolved to 
collect the principal perluhs nmong the Jevs in 
an assembly; aim then, through te means of 
commissioners, tthopi we shall nominate for te 
purpose, to eomnunticete our intentions; and 
who will, at the Samb time, learn their wishes in 
inspect to sttsh ntannet as they may deom most 
exm$i£ealto awoken among teir brethror the ex- 
evcfiie ofthe arts and useful professions of life, 
in orderr tkiA' an honest industry may take the 
place tonne scandalous resources to which 
manjdflBWai among the Jews have given them¬ 
selves'tip,' foom the father to the sou, for sevesel 
years pest. To this end, and upon the reiwn of 
our grand judge, minister of justice, am mmiater 
of the jmtorior, our coniwal, of stoto, we da* 
elite at foUwws: 
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*• 1, The pjieeutiott of all contracts or actiotia the Saviauf of the worldj eicited the ast6ttti^ 
against,faroierti not merchants, sJiall be suspended ment, and roused jealausj' of the pregudiced 
for one year, reckoning from, the date of the afid Uie vindictiyer while Howled forth the ener- 
preseiit ^rec, eimplc conservatory acts ex- gies, and demanded the admiration, of not only 
ccAted: inch farmers belonj^ng to tire depart- the Jews, but the preator part of alt enlight^ed 
menu of Ix! Sal re, Roer, MontTonnere, Haut, and reflecting Chriattans. Now it was tliat Oie 
and Baa Rhiii, Rhm and Moselle, Moselle and scattered sheep of the house of Israel should again 
Vosges, in cases where they have been granted have a voice among their fellow men; tlicir do- 
in favour of the Jews. 2. On the 13Ui of July clarations, as citizchs, should henceforth be 
nest, an assembly of individnals professing tbe placed by tlie side ot the Talmud; and they 
Jewish religion shall be held in our good city of should, at length be constrained to acknowledge 
Pans. This assembly is to be formed of tliose the authority of tlie laws of tlieir country, under 
Jews only who inhabit the French territory, the awful aud imposing obligations of morality 
.3. The members shall be regulated according to and religion. This was icgaided as tbe prelude 
the table hereunto annexed, taken from tlie va- to consequences still inoie important and flatlci- 
nous departments, and selected jiy the prefects ing; perhaps, indeed, to nothing less than tlie 
from among the Rabbins, pToprietotsqf land, and speedy arrival of that period Wlun they should 
other Jews the most distinguished liythejrjiiobitv again worship under their ofrn vine and their 
and intelligence. 4. In the other departments of own fig-tree, and none daic to make them 
our empire, not named in the annexed 'table, akaid. 

should any individuals be found professing the After assurances of liberty and protection 
Jewish religion, to the number of one hundred on the one hand, and of gratitude and obedience 
and less than five hundred, the prefect shall select on the other, it was agreed that a grand sanhedrin 
a deputy for five hundred; and above that num- should be opened at Pans, at which should bo 
ber to one thousand, two deputies j and so on in pieserved, as muck as possible, the ancient Jewish 
proportion. 5, The. deputies chosen shall be at tonus and usages. This momentous event was 
Pans before tlie 10th of July, and shall announce announced to tbe disporsed remnant of tbe descen- 
their arrival, and their plat e of residence, to the dauts of Abraham iii a most grateful and pathetic 
secretary of our minister of the interior, who shall, address to the Jewish nation throughout Frahce 
inform tiiem of the place, the day, and the hour ' and Italy, ,which contained suitable advice, that 
when the assembly shall meet. Our minister of the inrethten would choose men known tor their 
the interior is diarged with the execution of the wisdom, tlie friends of truth and of justice, and 
present decree.'* Here follows a list of the de- capable of concurring in the gfeat woA toaere be- 
puties, being seventy-four m number. fore tbem, and of giving the graod sanhedrin a 

These deputies accordingly assembled at Paris suiiicient degree of weight and consideration, 
on July the 15tl;i 1806, and were met b> ibc ein- The address concludes thusi ** Tbe sovereign 
peror’s commissioners. Af their second sitting, arbiter of ipitiuns and of kings has permitted this 
the commissioners put sevctal qucstioi^s to them, empiie to cicatrize its wounds, to restore that 
relative to the internal economy^of tlie Jewish trauqndlity which continued Btorms had inter- 
nation, and their ideas of the it llegiunce'due rupted, to aggrandize its destiny, to fix ours, and 
from the Jews to the French gorerniucnt. The to give happiness to two nations, who mast ever 
questions were generally answered in favour of applaud him, to whom has been confided the care 
the French. At this meeting a letter was read of their happiness after that of their defence 
from M. Jacobsohn, agent of tlie finances at the Pans, 24tli Tisbri, 5561.” (fith Oct. 1806.) 
court of Brunswick, addressed to BonUparte. This address was shortly after answered by one 
This letter was expressive of the gratification be of concurrence and congratulaticmfrom the people 
felt m the interest which W emperor of the of the Jcwisli nation atF^efort on tbe Main; 
French had shown towards the people of tlie J|W8 and tlie prince Primate w Franktott, following 
in France, and praying his imperial majesty to the French emperor’s example, put an end to 
extend the like favour and indulgence to the every humiliating distinction bctwemi tbe Jews of 
Israelites inhabitiug the countries ai^dning the that city and the Christian inhabitants. The 
French empire, and in partievdar to those of Israelites soon begad* to manifest the happy con- 
Gennany. , > sequenceZ of their emancipiuion by considera- 

On tbe leth of September the' commissioners ble in education ai^ the useful 

again proceeded to the Jewish assemblyi At tbis 

assembly tlie deputies were assured of Ihe satis- id sanhedrin assembled on Monday the 

-faction sdiich their answer had given his imperial 9th (^f^i^ruary^ 1607, while the innnber «ad dis- 
and at the same time declared, that it tinction of the spectators added much lb its 
Was the wish of tbe emperor to ensure to tbem solemnity. Beciprocal assnr^cM ^ et^uthge- 
the flee enercke of their religion, and the full ment, congratuiatton, and ttwiswblncss nwrp tp.- 
einSyiuewt of .their political rights, fia return for changed, and thk august aisembi|i psoeeided^ to 
thM prutsetion, the emperor deciated it his inten- make several important regnlatioiM rckdive to 
tiufi to exact flro«i tiie Jews a relights, guarantee the Jewish worship and econoUjiy. ltomera«s wd- 
fiw the eatird .^iservance of the principles an- dresses were read, and the most encmurflli^ uia- 
neuncad |h titoir enswers. Fiar this purpute, it tions weie delivei^, while tbe 
Was deem'ed reunisfie to constitute a (praM tan- in the street St. Avoie, reranndri t^isMileiwf^ 
lUKtrin, that thdjjr ffagagementt of loyalty, attach- Ood of Israel, amid repeated cries odwittMtewr, 
ment, toe. HSighltitave the most pennanent sane- L’Imperatrice! I* Familie inweeiato! tei#La 
tie* that eowtd {MiriUy be given to them. This brave tormee Francois! Itmighitheaaidwfllkse 
was « angwit stosign, and promised si high Israelites, as it was once ohsorveri ef thric aitctt- 
day for ttn pOi* and despked chiUran ton, that aBfoe nrqnhlNMd Mt Aiul 

of Inael. ^swUMAtioiiief an anemhiy which the king.” 

.toadhmwlddmhMtMM!liltwlndsm<witprouottniB»d Twenty-seven artielqt were drawn nn end 
^e sentence of condeiimation, at J«r«taksi,A^n agnpA to for the n-dgai^iiMien tf. 
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Jcw$-Hart- The form,size, and eharaeter 
of tl^is insignificant inslniraent are so well 
known, that it would not have been intro¬ 
duced in this Dictionary, but for the oppor¬ 
tunity of observing that, contemptible as it 
may seem lo those ssho are acquainted with 
superior instruments, it is the only one prac¬ 
tised by the ingenious and simple inhabitants 
of St. Kilda, and forms the constant accom¬ 
paniment to the performance of their lyric 
poetry. 

JE\V’’S FRs.KKi!(ct:!s$E, in botany. Fee 
Stvrax. 

Jaw's Slone, in oryctology. Sec IIci.min- 

TIIOI.ITHWS. 

JKZIDES, among Mahometans, a teini of 
similar import with heretic among Clins- 
tians. 

JEZRAPiL, or JezRFri,, a town in ilic 
north of Suniaria, towards mount Carmel, 
where stood a palace of lh«' kings of Israel. 

IP. conjunction. (7<y, Savon). 1, Sup¬ 
pose it to be so, or it were so, that. A liy- 
pothctical particle {Hooker). 2. Whether 
or no (Prior), 3. Allowing that; suppose 
it be granted that (Boyle). 

IGIS, a town of the country of the Ori¬ 
sons, with a mi^nilircat c.fistlc. Lat.46.33 \. 
Lon. 9. 0. E. 

lOLAlC, a town of Moravia, capital of 
a circle of the same name. It is ncll built, 
fortified, and populous, nithtwu consents, 
and a college. Lat. 49.8. N# Lon. 142. K. 

IGNATIA, in botany, a genus oLlbe class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
toothed; corol very long, lunnel-forni; drupe 
one-cciled, many seedecl; scctls irregular, an- 

j 'ular. One species; an Indian tree, with 
ong round branches and climbing shoots; 
leaves opposite, ovate, very entire, acute; pa¬ 
nicles hxillary; flowers nodding, white, odor¬ 
ous; fruit, heart shaped, with a dry 

bark. From this we obtainvPFabaSaiictilg- 
nalia, or Ignatius's bean. See Faba Indica. 

IGNATIUS (St,), an eminent father of the 
church and a martyr, was a native of Syria, 
and a disciple of St. John the Evangelist, by 
whom he was ordained and made bishop of 
Antioch about 67. In this see he remained 
.above 40 years, labouring with great zeal in 
behalf of the Christian religion. W'lien T'fnjan 
the emperor came lo Antioch in 107, and 
found the place full of Christians, he re- 
solved on exterminating them, and began 
vrith Ignatius, whom he cast into prison, 
and ieil orders that he should be sent to 
Home. The holy bishop nag accordingly 
conveyed thither under the escort of 10 
cruel soldiers whom he called Icopa^s, and 
on bis arrival was thrown to the lions in 
the amphitheatre. Two pious deacons of 
his church fathered up his remains and 
carried them to Antioch. We have sotno 
cpndess(f Ifoatiiu extant, by which we learn 
the faith primitive church in the divi- 
Mtj of and the doctrine of the 

a^eraent of his death. The best edition 
4f his woths is'th&t of Oxford in nog, Svo. 
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IcwTins Loyo/ff. See Loyola. 
•rGNEOtS. a. (f^ueug, Latin). Fiery j con* 
taining fire; emitting fire (GlanviUe). 

IGNl'POTENT. a. (ignis and potent, Lat.) 
presiding over fire (Pope). 

lovEOBs Fution, fusion produced by 
means ot fire. 

KiNIS Gi.iirNME, an extravagant term 
used by I'ararelsus to denote the universal 
menstruum, or ./ilkahesi, an imaginary sub¬ 
stance capable of dissolving ail things, and 
rcmiiining itself unalteicd; a substance 
which he pretended to have discovered, and 
to have in his possession. 

IGMS Fatiibs, a common meteor, chiefly 
seen in dark nights .ibout meadows, marshes, 
and other moist jilaces, as also in buryiiig- 
gtoiiiids, and near dung-hills. It is known 
among people by the appellations, Will with 
a wisp, and Jack with a lanthern. All that 
IS not fdimlous in the history of this meteor, 
is probably to hc*ascribed to the taking fire 
of the tarhufttled hydrogen gass which 
arises from stagnant waters, marshes &c. 

To I'GMTE. V. a', (from ignii, Latin). To 
kindle; to set on fire (Crew). 

KiNl'TION. s. (ignition, French). The act 
of kindling, or of setting on lire (Boyle). 

If.NiTiox, IS frequency employed to de¬ 
note the state of a body when raised to a 
red hc.it, and not accompanied with flame. 

Ignition is sometimes produced by the 
sudden compression of the air; thus, tinder, 
fungus, &c., may be set on fire by directing 
upon il in a compressed state the small quan¬ 
tity of air contained in a rondenfing syringe. 
This cfl'cct Mr. Nicholson asscribes, with 
nuich probability, to the diminution of capa¬ 
city in the air, produced by the sudden con- 
deiisatum. From Mr. Dalton’s experiments 
Mr. N. infers, that the coniprcssioii of 18 al- 
inosphercs, and probably of fewer, would 
give tlie temperature of ignition. Journal, 
8vo. XX, 279. M. Sage, of the French insti¬ 
tute, has noticed var'ious instances of the 
apparently spontaneousignition and cumbus- 
tion of charcoal i which if ■finely powdered, 
laid in heaps, and exposed to the almosphete 
from which it imbibes moisture very Ireely, 
will sometimes take fire unexpectedly; a cir- 
stance which, no doubt, has been often ob¬ 
served by other iiersons. Caussigni bad be¬ 
fore remarked, that charcoal was capable of 
being ignited by the pressure and friction of 
millstones; and Malet, of RoutaiUer, near 
Dijon, has seen charcoal take fire under the 
pestle, at the manufactory of gunpowder 
established in that place. Ibid, xxiii, *78. 

IGNITIBIE. d. (frora(gnAe). laflamm a. 
blei capable of being set on fire (Brmn). 

IGNl’VOMOUS. a.(/|mfoofflNt, Vo¬ 
miting fire (Derham). 

IGNO’BLE, a. (iaohilis, Lhtin). I. Mean 
of bittht not noble (JJryien). *. Worth- 
less; not deserving honour (Sfcak.) 

IGNO'BLY. ai. (from Ignomsui- 

ously; meuily; dishonourably (Bryden), 
IGNOMl'NiOUS. a. (ignominieux, Yt.igne^ 
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w/MitfjMs, Latin). Meant shamefuli rqivuach- 
fui( dishonourable. 

IGNOMI'NIOUSLY. ad. (from ignotui- 
nioui\. J*«inlys scaiidalouslj; disgracefull); 
shninefutlyt reproachfully (South). 

I'GNOMINY. if. (ignominia, Latin). Dis¬ 
grace; reproach; shame; infamy. (MUton). 

IGi\OKA'ML.\s.{Latin). 1. Ignoramus is 
a word properly used the grand inquest 
impanelled in the inquisition of causes cri¬ 
minal and public; and written upon the bill, 
wlics-eby any crime is offered to tlieir con- 
sideralion, when they mislike their c\idence 
as defective, or too weak to make good the 
prcseiilmciit: ail inquiry upon that ]iartj, 
tor that fault, is Ihcreliy stopped, and he 
delivered (Cowetf). 8. A foolish fellow; a 
vain uninslnirled pretender (South). 

rtiNOllAXCK. s. (ignoran'fe,' French). 
1. Want of knowledge; iinlearnediiess. 
(Hooker). 2. Want ol knowledge respect¬ 
ing some particular thing (Sherlock)’, .s. f^'aut 
of knowledge discovered by external effect 
(Common Praj/er). 

I'GNORANT. a. (ignorant, Fr.) 1. Want- 
iiig knowledge; unlearned; uninstrucled; 
unenlightened (Pope). 8. Ihibnown; undis¬ 
covered (Skttkspeare). .S. Wilhout knowledge 
of some particular. 4. Unacquainted wiUi. 
(Drpden). 5. Ignorantly made or done 
(Shakspeare). 

IbNonAHT. t. One untaught, unlettered, 
uninslructed (Denham). 

I'GNORANTLY. ad. (from ignorant). 
Without knowledge; Unskillullyt without 
information (Drjfden). 

To IGN'O'KL. 1 '. a. (iguorer, French). 
Xot to know; to be ignorant of: not used 
( Bople). 

IGN'O'^CTRLR. a. Latin). Ca¬ 

pable o^pardon. 

IGUFAXA. bee Laccrta. 

IIIOR, JoiioRt or Joa, a town of the 
kingdom of Malacca, now in the )iussessinn 
of the Dutch. Lat. 1. 15. N. Lou. 93. 5%. F. 

JIB, the foremost sail of a ship, being a 
laige stay-sail extended from the outer 
euu of the bowsprit prolonged by the jib- 
boom, towards the forc-top-mast-head. See 
Sail. 

Jiii-nooM, a boom run out from Uie ex¬ 
tremity of the bowsprit, parallel to its 
leng^, and serving to extend the bottom 
of the jib, and the stay of the forc-toii- 
gallsoat-mast. 

JIBBBL Anitnz, the biora auraceua of 
the middle age, an assetnhl^e of many 
very rocky mountains in Africa, in the 
kingdom of Algiers. 

JIDDA, a seaport of Arabia Felix, on 
the Rod-Sea, in the Sherriffate of Mecca, 
first surrounded with walls, in the year 
1514, by £1 Guri, sultan of Egypt, to pro¬ 
tect it from the Portugooe: the walls arc 
now in a state of decay. It is situated in a 
barren, -sandy duftrict, and is without 
Jidda, bu been idways a part of 
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the dominions of the Shc.rrifTe of Mecca- 
The Turkish sultan seniL«, indeed, a pacha 
to this citv; but he is not absolute sovereign 
of it. Tiie supreme authority is shared 
between the Sherriffe and the Turkish 
governor. The latter is changed every 
year; uiiil accordhigJy refuses sometimes 
to obey the pacha. The Sherriffe keeps an 
officer, who is called his visier, to repre¬ 
sent bun m this city: and on this visier, 
solely, do all sucli of the inhabitants of 
Jidda, as .ire the slicrrific's subjects, de¬ 
pend. The revenue arising from the cus¬ 
toms is shared between the sultan and the 
shcrnfl'c; upon which account the kiaja 
and the visier always attend tog ‘iher, when 
goods arc examined. The dues of custom 
are fixed at 10 per cent, upon the value of 
the goods, estimated aibitrarily by the 
custom-1iou.se officers; so that they may 
be considered as equal, in reality to 12 or 
15 per cent. The English, however, are 
particuliuly favoured, even more than the 
subjects -of the sultan; tliey pay only 8 per 
cent, and arc suffered to discharge tliis in 
goods, whereas all others must produce 
money. Although the trade of Jidda is so 
considerable, yet this city is no more than 
a marl between Egypt and India. The 
ships from Suez, seldom proceed farther 
(hail this port; and those from India are 
not suffered to advance to .Suez. The cii- 
cumjacent country alFords nothing but Taif 
almonds for ai; object of traffic; of these, 
indeed, the English carry five hundred 
thousand weight a year to India. Balm of 
Mecca is also bi ought hither from tiie 
neighbourhood of Medina, as an article of 
expoi latioii. The imports are greater, be¬ 
cause both Mecca and Medina arc to be 
supplied from tins market. Large quan¬ 
tities of corn, rice, leiitiles, sugar, oil, &c. 
are importci^oin Egypt, witlioiil which 
this part of wabia could not possibly be 
inhabited. All goods from Europe come 
also by tlu* way of Egypt, and oil the other 
hand, those which arc brought tiithcr from 
India pass generally into F.gypt: ITO miles 
ii. Medina. Lat. 21. 28. \. Lou. 39.22. E. 

JIG, in music. See Giga. 

To JIG, V. n. (from the noun.) To dance 
carelcsly ; to dance (Locke). 

JIG-MAKEK.«. (Jtg and make.) One who 
dance.s or plays merrily (Siakspeare.) 

jrGGUMBOB. «. (A Cant word.) A trink¬ 
et ; a kiiick-knaek; a Might contrivance in 
machinery (Uudibras). 

JILT. «.(pmrfaaps from giV/ct orglllot, the 
diminutive hf gift, the ludicrous name of a 
woman.) 1. A woman who gives her lover 
hopes, and ^cetves him (Otmap). 2. A 
name of contempt for a woman (Pope). 

To JILT, V. a. (from the noun.) To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes, 
and tbenleaviim him for another (Drg^n). 

To JILT. V. n. To play tlie jilt; to prac¬ 
tise amorous deceits [Congreve), 
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To JI'NGl.®. e. If. (from jongfe.) To 
fdinH I to fottOd with a kind of sharp rattle 
(Skakopoare), 

Ji'NGtE, *. (from the yrrb.) 1. Any 
itlink, or ^arp rutile. 2. Any thing souad- 
ittgj a rattle I a bell (Baron). 

JIONPOlJll, a eity of Hindustan pro¬ 
per, capital of a circar of the same name, 
in Benares. It is seated on the Goomly, 
and not far from the continence of that 
river with tlic Ganges. It is now nearly in 
ruins, though formerly it commanded llie 
country from the Ganges to Lucknon. 
Lai. 25. 45. N. Lon. 84. K. E. 

Ikan Rsnix. A somewhat oval, oblong, 
Compiessed root, brought from China. It 
is extremely rare, and would appear to be 
of the orchis tribe. 

IKENILU Street, (Stial'm Icenorum'), 
one of the four famous nays made hy the 
Homans in England. 

ILA, or Isi.AY, an isl.snd of Siollimd, 
<me of the Hebrides, to the S. VV. of Jina. 
its greatest length is 25 .miles; its breadth 
18. The principal village is Bon more, 
which 18 in a manner a new town, and has a 
convenient harbour. The face of Hie coun¬ 
try is hilly. Several mines arc wrought to 
great adsantage ; and the lead ore is very 
yich and productive. Here likewise aie 
coppei, emery, iiatise ijuicksilvor, and 
black lead; with immense stores of lime¬ 
stone, marl, coral, and sliell-sand, for ma- 
fiiire. Much corn and flax is raised here, 
and a great number of cattle exported. In 
this, and some of the ncighbmii iiig islands, 
multitudes of adders infest the heath. On 
the N. W. side of the island is the cave of 
Sanegmore, which is a grotto, divided into 
a number of far-ivindmg passages, some¬ 
times opening into fine expanses; again clos¬ 
ing; for a lung space, into galleries, and 
forming a curious subterra^Us labyrinth. 
There are al»» many oth<^ caverns, the 
haunts of numerous n ild pigeons, that lodge 
tuid breed mlhem. 

ILCHK.*sTER, an ancient borough in 
fsumersetshirc, with a market on Wednes- 
ays. It once had 16 churnbes, hpt now 
as only one. It sends two members to par¬ 
liament, and IS seated on the Ivcl. Lat. 50. 
5C. N. Lon. 2.31. W. 

ILE. s. (aintlcy French.) A walk or alley 
(n a church or public biiil^thg (Pope). 

ILK. «. (aislr, French.) An ear of corn. 

tLERDA, in ancient geography, the capi- 
of the lligcrles, sitpated on an eminence 
liotween tho fivers Sicoris and Cinga: an 
unhappy city, often besieged, ana often 
faken, bpeattse lying exposed to the incur- 
(iotts from Gapli aiia under GalUcnusit Was 
destroyed by the Germans. Now Lerids, 
in Catiilonia, osthe river Segra. 
ILESUGAGWRN, a strung town pf Africa, 

thp pf Morocco, and province 

pf Bet^ seatw » mountain. 

ILKus, *. (Latin,) The twisth® of the 

illtestuies. See laiae PAf»Pil' 
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ILEX. Holly-tree, Holm-tree, Calj* 
four or five-toothed; corol wheel-shaped | 
styleless; berry four-seeded. Nineteen spe¬ 
cies, chiefly natives of India and America: 
one of our own country. The following are 
the principal. 

I. aqtiefolium. _ Common Holly. Leaves 
ovate, acute, spinous, glossy, undulate; 
flowers axillary somewhat umbelied. Com¬ 
mon to the hedges of our own country. 
There arc four other species. 

a Leaves toothed, spinous and entire. 

y Leaves thicker, equally serrate. 

i Leaves narrower, recurved. 

II. Leaves spinous on the upper surface. 

This tree is in ex'ery part of it, an ex¬ 
tremely useful material. The berries are 
Hie food of birds; the tender branches that 
of sheep. The tenacious gluten called 
bird-lime is obtained from the inner-bark 
well washed and beaten together. The stem 
bears cropping for faggots and the wood 
when felled makes excellent fencing; and 
from the closeness of its grain, is often 
coloured for the handles of knives and forks 
to resemble stained ivory. 

2.1. Cassine. Leaves alternate, distant, 
evergreen, lanceolate, serrate; the serra- 
tiircs unarmed. A native of Carolina with 
laterne, clustered flowers, and red berries. 

3. 1. xomitoria. Leaves alternate, dis¬ 
tant, rather oblong, somewhat obtuse, with 
rremile serraliires; the Cbrratnrcsunarmed. 
A native of Florida: the flowers are iq 
close whorls at Hie joints of the branches ; 
and the bcirics arc supposed to be poi¬ 
sonous. 1 

Iledm, (Ileum, i, n. uum, from to 
roll about, from its convolutions). Ileum 
inteslinum. The last portion of the small 
intestines, about fi(lccn hands breadth i^ 
IcngUi, which terminates at the valve of the 
ccccum. See [NTasTiaes. 

ILFRACOMBE, aseaport of Devonshire, 
with a market ouBaturday. It has a spaci- 
ops basin, formed by a good pier projecting 
iqto the Bristol Channel. The high tides 
here allow large vessels to enter the har¬ 
bour. This port employs a number of brigs, 
and sloops, chiefly in carrying ore from 
Cornwall, coal from Wales, and corn to 
Hfistol. Lat. 51. 14. N. Lon. 4. 5. W, 

'1LHE08, a seaport of Brazil, capital of 
Hio-Ios-Iiheos. Lat. 15. S. S. Lon. 41. 
«6.W. 

Ieia, (The pluyal of lie, «As). The flanks^ 
or that part in which is enclosed the siaal( 
intestines. 

Iliac Arteries. Arterise iltaoK. Thb 
arteries so called areformeq by Uie bifurca* 
tion qf tl^e aorti^ near the last temhmr 
vertebra. They are divided imto iwtenul 
«id external. Themtemaliliic, <dao called 
the hypogiatric artery, in dii|trili«ted ia*tiie 
ftetus into six, and m wddk intp five 
branches, which are divided nboi^ tlw 
plvii, viz. the litUe Uiae, tihe ^lutedl, the 
|8chiatiCf the pudical, and the obtuntory i| 
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Md, in the foetwi the umhUicd. The ex¬ 
ternal iliac proceed* out of the pehi* 
through Poupart’* ligament to torm the 
femoral artery. , . , 

Iliac Passiok, **■•*!’» •* ue- 

tcribed as a kind of nerTous colic, whose 
seat is the ilium). Passioiliacsu Volvulus. 
A violciit vomiting, in which the fecal 
portion of the food is voided by the 
mouth. 

Iliac Region. The hypogastric reaon. 

Iliacus iNTKiiNus. 1 his 18 a thicK, 
broad, and radiated muscle, which is wlu- 
ated in the pelvis, upon the inner surface 
of the ilium. It arises fleshy from the inner 
lip of the ilium, from most of the hollow 
pari, and likewise from the edge of that 
none, between its anterior superior spinous 
process and the acetabulum. -Jt, joins with 
the psoas magnus, where it_ begins to be¬ 
come tendinous, and passing under the 
ligaraentuin Fallopii, is inserted in common 
with that muscle. The tendon of this 
muscle ha,s been seen distinct from that of 
the psoas, and, in some subjects it has been 
found divided into two portions. The ilia- 
cus interuus serves to assist the psoav 
magnus iQ bending the thigh, and in bring¬ 
ing it directly forwards. 

Ilium os, (fft'am, i, n. from ilia, the 
•mall intestines, so named because it sup¬ 
ports the ilia). The haunch bone. The 
superior porlion of tlie os innominatum, 
which, in the tetus, is a distinct bone. See 
Innominatum os. 

ILISSUS, a river running to the East of 
Athens t which, with the Eridanns ruunmg 
on the West side, falls, below the city, into 
the sea. This river was sacred to the 
muses, hence called llistiaden. 

ILIUM, iLiON, or Ilios, in ancient geo¬ 
graphy, a name for tlie city of Troy, but 
most commonly used by the poets, and dis¬ 
tinguished by the epithet Vclus i at a greater 
distance from the sea than what was aftei- 
wards called Ilium Novum, and thought to 
be the Uiensium Fagus of Strabo. New or 
modern lliuiii was a village nearer the sea, 
with a temple of Minervai where Alexander, 
after the battle of Granicus, oltered gills. 
From ^is city the liias or Iliad of Homer 
takes its name. , . 

ILK. «4. (eaic, Saxon.) The same. It is 

•til! retained in Scotland, and denotes each« 
aa, Uk tine af ym, every one of you. It 
also Mgntfics, the same; as, JHacMoth (ff 
tha$ ilk, denotes a gentleman whose sur- 
naoieBiid the title of his estate arc the same; 
ae, Macintosh of Macintosh. , , „ , 

ILKUCH, a town of Poland, m the Pala¬ 
tinate, of UrMQWi remarkable for its silver 
nuna mixed with lead. I»al. fiO. 20 . N. 

liOSs filie 

ILL. «. (contracted feom Evil.) 1. Bad 
in any respecti emdrary to good, whether 
physical or moral; evil (fineanj, 2. Sick; 
woordered; aotinheMth (3(VppIc)> 
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ILL, #. 1. Wickedness, depravity (Ba¬ 
con.) 2. Misfortune; misery (7'ale). 

III. ad, 1. Not well; not ri^tly in 
any respect (Dtyden), 2- Not easily; with 
pam {Milton), 

1LL, substantive or adverb, is used in com¬ 
position to express any bad quality or con- 
uition. 

li., before words beginning with /, stands 
fort-w. 

ILLA'CIIRYMABLE. a, {illachrgmabilh, 
Latin.) Incapable of weeping. 

ILLA'PSE. s. {illaptHt, Latin.) 1. Gradual 
immissioii or entrance of one thing into an¬ 
other (Norris), 2. Sudden attack; casual 
coming (Thomson). 

To ILLA'QUEATE. v. a. (illaqueo, Lai.) 
To entangle j to entrap; to ensnare (More), 

ILLAQUEA'TION. *. (from illaqueale.) 

1. The act of catching or ensnaring (Hrawn), 

2. A snare; any thing to catch another. 

ILLA'TION. *, (illalio, Latin.) Infer¬ 
ence; conclusion drawn from premises 
(Locke). 

I'LLATIVE. a. (Hiatus, Latin.) Relating 
to illation or conclusion (Hiatts), 

ILLVtJDtBLE. a. (Ulaadahitls, Latin.) 
Unworthy of praise or commendation (Milt.) 

ILLA'&DABLY. ad,((Tomillaudable.) Un¬ 
worthily ; without desei ving praise (Broome). 

ILLECEBRA. (Illecehra, as. i'.) A charm, 
or enchanliiicnl from the speedy benefit sup¬ 
posed foimerly to have flowed from its ine- 
diemai use.) ermieularis. JHper murale, 
Sedum minus. Wall pepper. Stone-crop. 
This species of sedum, Hedum acre of Liii- 
iif'us, in its recent state, is extremely acrid, 
like the hydropiper; hence, if taken in 
large doses, it acts powerfully on the primm 
via;, proving both emetic and cathartic; 
applied to the skin as a cataplasm, it fre¬ 
quently produces vcsicntions and erosions. 
Boerhaave therefore imagines that its in¬ 
ternal employment must be unsafe; but ex¬ 
perience has discovered, that a decoction of 
this plant is not only safe but of great efih- 
cdcy m scorbutic complaints. For which 
purpose, a handful of the herb is directed 
to be boiled in eight pints of beer till they 
arc reduced to four, of which three or four 
ounces are to be taken every, or every other 
morning. Milk has been found to answer 
this puipose better than beer. Not only 
ulcers simply scorbutic, hut those of a scro- 
phulous, ana even cancerous tendency, have 
been cured by the use of this plant; of which 
Marquet relates teVeral instances. He like¬ 
wise found it useful as an external applica¬ 
tion in destroying fungous flesh, and lu pro¬ 
moting a discharge in gangrenes and pr- 
buncles. Another effect for which thisplant 
is esteemed, is that of stopping intermittent 
fevers. « 

ILLE'CEBRUM. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monoifyma 
Csdyx five4eaved, cartilaginous, inferior; 
coraOew; s^ma simple; capsule five-valv 
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edj one-seeded. Nineteen species, chiefly 
nutives of Indin, hut a few ot the southern 
parts of Europe and America; most of them 
trailinjp and herbaceous; but a few shrubby. 
One only is a native of our own country. I, 
VerticUlatum, found wild in moist, boggy 
places, with flowers in whorls, without 
bracks, stems procumbent. 

ILIE'GAL. a. {tn and lesaliSy Latin ) Con¬ 
trary to /aw C''n>ffl). 

ILLEGA'LITY s. (from jVZeg^at.) Contra¬ 
riety to law {Clarendtm). 

itLI'/GALLV. ad. (from illegal.) In a man¬ 
ner contrary to law'. 

ILLE'GIULK. a. {in and legihilii, from 
lego, Latin.') What cannot be re.id {llowet). 

ILLEGI'TIMACV. ». (ironi illrgdimali ) 
State of bastardy. 

ILLECrTlMATE a. (in and legitimuf, 
Latin.) Unlawfully begotten; no* begotten 
in yvudlock {('leave!and). 

JLLEGI'TlMATELY.-jrf. \otin wedloek, 

ILLEGITIMA'TfON. *. (from iUtgiti- 
matc.) The stale of one not begotten in 
wedlock. 

ILLElt, a river of Germany, winch rises 
in Tirol, runs through Suabia, and tails into 
the Danube at Ulin. 

ILLE'VIABLE. a. (fencr, French ) What 
cannot be levied or exacted {Hale) 

ILLFA VOUUKD. a. Deformed {Shake.) 

JLLFA'VOUREDLY. ad. With defornniv. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS. s. Delorniily. ' 

ILLl'BERAL. a {lUiberalis, Latin.) I. 
Not noble; not ingenuous {king Chailcs). 
2. Not munificent; not generous;'sparing 
{fVoodmard). 

ILLIBEKA'LITY. 4 . {from illiberaL) 1. 
Meanness of mind. 2. Parsimony; nig¬ 
gardliness {Bacon). 

ILLI'BERALLV. ad. (from illiberal.) Dis¬ 
ingenuously ; meanly (Decay of Piety). 

ILLICIT, a. {itlicUiis, Latin; illicUe, Fr.) 
Unlawful: as, an illicit trade. 

ILLl'ClUM. Anisced-trec, In botany, a 
genus of the class polyandria, order poiygy- 
nia. Calyx siA-lcased; petals Isycnty-sevon t 
capsules numerous, disposed in a ring, two- 
ralved, one-seeded. Tsso species. 

I.I. .\nisatum. Inner-pelalsliniar-subulate; 
aggregate, obovatc leaves; yellow flowcis. 
A native of Japan and China. 

2. I. Flondanum. Inner-petals lanceo¬ 
late. A native of Florida; with red and 
exQuisitely odorous flowers 

To ILLl'GUTEN. ». n, {in and lighten.) 
To enlighten; to illuminate {ftaleig^. 

ILLI'mITABLE. e. {in and limes, Latin.) 
That cannot be bounded or Innited {Brown). 

ILLI'MITABLY. ad. (from illimitable.) 
Without suscMtibility of bounds, 

ILLl'MITED. (illimUi, French.) Un¬ 
bounded; interminable. 

ILU'MITEDNESS. *. (from mmited.) 
Exen^rtion from all bounds {Clarendon.) 

ILLINOIS, a large river ot North Ame< 
rica, which rises in the western territory, 
near the south end of lake Michigan, and 
taking a S. W. course, falls into the Missis- 
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sippi. Between the llliuois and the Ohio is 
the country of a noted Indian nation, calli^ 
the Illinois. 

ILLITERATE. «r. {ilHleralus, Latin.) 
Unlettered; untaught; unlearned {/Vottan)» 
ILLTTERATENESS. *. (from illiterate.) 
Want of learning; ignorance of science { Bey')* 
ILLI'TERATURE. s. (In and lilerature.) 
Want of learning {.dylifft). 

I'LLNESS. s, (from ill.) t. Badness or 
incoinenience of any kind, natural or moral 
(fjoike). 2. Sickness; malady; disorder of 
health Cftt'//)). 3 Wickedness ( 

fLLNA'TliRE s {ill mid natun.) Ha¬ 
bitual malevolence; want of humanity 
{South). 

ILLNYTURED. « {trom ilhiature) I. 
Habitually malevolent; vianting kindne.ss or 
good-yyill; mischievous C^outh). 2. Tnlracl- 
ablc; not yiclilitig to eultuie. 

ILLN V'TURKULY. ad {ftomillnatured.) 
In !i peevish froward manner. 

ILLN A'TU R KDX ESS.». (from tUnalurcd.) 
Want of a Kuidly disposition. 

ILI.O'GU'Ali, «. (in and logieal.) 1. Ig¬ 
norant or negligent'of I he rules of reason¬ 
ing {H'aUon)._^ 2. Contrary to the rules of 
re.ison {D. afP.) 

1J. 1.0'G 1C ALLY', ad. {from illogiraf.) In 
a manner contrary to the law.s of argument. 

7'o ILLIT'DE. r. a. {Uludo, Latin.) To 
deceive ; to mock (Spemer). 

To ILLU'ME. V. a. {illuminer, French.) 

1. To enlighten; to illuininate (Shakspearei. 

2. To brighten; to adlIrn.</Aoni.saR). 
ILLUMINATI. The name of a secret 

society, or order, in Genuauj^ and other 
countries on the continent, whose professed 
object was to propagate the purest princi¬ 
ples of virtue; but whose real intention, it 
IS said, was to subvert every established go¬ 
vernment and religion. If ever such society 
did exist, it is now extinct; and we have no 
wish to excite horrid emotions by a recital 
of any of the stories which have been told 
respecting it, or its members, . 

ILLUMINA TING, a kin4#l miniature¬ 
painting, anciently much practised for il¬ 
lustrating and adorning books, f* sides the 
writers of books, there were artists whose 
profession was to ornament and paint manu¬ 
scripts, who were called illuminators; fhp 
writers of books fiist finished their part, 
and the illuminators embellished them with 
ornamental letters and paintings. lYe fre¬ 
quently find blanks left in mmiuscripts for 
the illuminators, which were never fiHmf 
up. Some of the ancient manuscripts are 
gilt and burnished in a style superior to 
later tiroes. _ Their colours were excellent, 
and their skill in preparing them must baro 
been very great. 

The practice of introducing ornaments, 
drawings, emblemaUcal figures, and even 
portraits, into manuscripts, is of great an- 
tiquity. Varro wrote the lives of seven 
hundred illustrious Romans,, wlueh he en¬ 
riched with their portraits, as Pliny attesta 
in his Natural History (lib. zxxv. cap. g. 
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fomoontuii AUic’i't, the fric^ of Cicero, 
Wtts Hie author of a work oa the actioiw ot 
the great men among the RomMS, which 
be ornamented with uieir portraiU, a» ap» 
peara in his tife by Cornelius Nepos (cap. 
18.) But these works have not been trans- 
mitted to posterity. There are, however, 
many precious documents remaining, which 
exhibit the advancement and decline of the 
arts in different ages and rounti les. These, 
inestimable paintings and illiimiiiations dis> 
play the mannt'rs, customs, habits, eccle¬ 
siastical, civil, and military, weapons and 
instruments of war, utensils and architec¬ 
ture ot the ancients; they arc of the greatest 
use in liliislratiiig many important tacts re¬ 
lative to the history of the limes in which 
they were executed. Fii these trca.siires of 
a'ltiqiiity arc piescrvcd a great ntfHitbcr of 
specimens ot (ircrian and Uonian art, which 
were executed before the arts and sciences 
fell into neglect and contempt. The manu¬ 
scripts containing these specimens form a 
valuable part of the riches preserved in the 
piincipai libraries of Europe: the Royal, 
Cottonian, and Harleian libraries, as also 
those ill the two universities in England, the 
Vatican at Rome, the Imperial at Vicuna, 
the National at Paris, St. Mark's at Venice, 
and many others. 

A very ancient manuscript of Genesis, 
wliicli was in the Cottonian library, and 
almost destroyed by a fire in 1731, contained 
two hundreef and fifty curious paintings 
la water colours. Twenty-one fragments, 
which escaped the fire, are engraven by the 
society of antiquaries of London. Several 
specimens of curious paintings also appear 
in Lambeeius’s catalogue ot the imperial 
library at Vienna, particularly in vol. ni, 
where forty-eight drawings of nearly equal 
antiquity with those in the Cottonian library 
are engraven; and several others may be 
found in various catalogues of the Italian 
libraries. The drawings iit tile Vatican Vir¬ 
gil, made in the fourth century, before the 
arts were-eatiril|lJteglected.. I'ilustratc the 
different satyects.treated of by the Homan 
poet. A min'ature drawing is prefixed to 
each of the Gospels brought over to Eng¬ 
land by St. Augustin in the sixth century, 
which 18 presefYed in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridj^; in the com¬ 
partments of those drawings are depicted 
representations of several transactions in 
each gOspd. The curious drawings and 
elahoi^ ofaahieats in St. Cuthbert’s gospels 
made bj St. Ethelwald, and now in the Cot¬ 
tonian ubnwy, exhibit a striking specimen 
of the state of the arts in Engiano in the 
seventh century. The same may be ob¬ 
served with respect to the drawings in the 
ancient copy of the four gospels preserved 
in the cathedral church ,of Litchfield, and 
those in the Codex Ruidiworthianus in the 
Bodlman library at Oxford. The life of St. 
Paid the hermit, now remaining in Corpus 
ChrisU College, Cambridge (G, 9,) affords 
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an example of tiie style of drawing and orw 
naincntmg letters in England in the eighth 
ccnlui y t'and the copy of Prudentius’s pgy- 
comachia in the Cottonian library (Clcop. 
c. 8.) exhibits the style, of drawing in Italy 
in the ninth century. Of the tenth century 
there are Romiui drawings of a singular 
kind in the Harleian library t^o. 8820.) 
No. 5880, 1808, and 43i, in Uie same library, 
contain specimens of ornainented letters, 
which arc to be found in Irish manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. 
Without mentioning others, we may ob¬ 
serve that Mr. .Strutt has given the public 
an opportunity of forming some judgment 
of the degree of delicacy and art with which 
these illuminations were executed, by pub* 
lishiiig print, of a piodigious number of 
them, in his “ Hegiil and Ecrlesidstical An¬ 
tiquities ot England,” and ” View of the 
Customs, &r. ot England.” In the first of 
these works we are presented with the ge¬ 
nuine portraits, in mtnialuic, of all the 
kings, and several of the queens of England, 
from Edward the Confessor to Ilcniy VII. 
mostly in their crowns and royal robes, to¬ 
gether with the porliails of iiiaiiy other eiiii- 
iicnl persons ol both sexes. The illumina¬ 
tors and painters ot this period seem to have 
been ill possession of a considerable number 
of colouring nialenals, and to have kiiow'n 
Uic arts ol preparing and mixing them, so 
as to tonii a great variety of colours: for in 
the specimens of their miniature paintings 
til'll all* sliil extant, we perceive not only 
the live primary colours, but also vaiious 
combiaatiunsof them. Though Mr. Strutt’a 
prints do not exhibit iJie bright and vivid 
colonis of the originals, they give u.s ecjuatly 
a view, not only ot the persons and dresses 
of our ancestors, but also ol their customs, 
maimers, ails,and cniploynieiiLs,their arms, 
ships, houses, furniture, &c. and enable us 
to judge of their skill in drawing. The 
figures in those paintings are often stiff and 
rurnial; hiit the oinaments are m general 
tine and dclicat<‘, and the colours clear and 
bright, particularly the gold and azure, in 
some of tlie.e iliumiuations the passions aie 
strongly painted. After the introduction of 
printing, this elegant art of illuminating 
gradually declined, and at length was quite 
neglected. 

7'o ILLU'MINE. v. a. {illuminert French.) 
1. To enlighten; to supply with light {Mill.) 
8. To decorate; to adorn {Pope). 

'/V> ILLU'MINATE. o.«. {illuminer, Fr.) 
1. To enlighten; to supply with light 
8. To adorn with festal lamps or bonfires. 
3. To enlighten intellectually with know¬ 
ledge or grace {Saiufys). 4. To adoin with 
pictures or initial le^rs of various colours. 
6. To illustrate {fFatts). 

ILLUMINA'TION. s. {iltuminatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of supplying with light. 8. That 
whichgiveslight (Halelgb). 8. Festallight# 
hung out as a token of joy {Drgdeu). A. 
JirighiQCM) splendour {fcUon), 5. lufiaioa 
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of tntellectaal light; knowledge of grace 
{Hooker). 

lM.tMiMATioN, circle of. See CiRci-E. 

ILLU'M 1N A TIVE. a.{iUumiaalif. French.) 
Having the power to give light {Digby)t 

ILLUMI^ A'TOH. *- (from illuminate.) 
1. One who gi>cs light. S. One whose bu¬ 
siness it is to decorate books with pictures 
at the beginning of chapters (Felton), 

ILLUMJ'NEI), li.u,MinnTi, a church 
IcriTi, anciently applied In such persons as 
had received baptisin. This name was oc¬ 
casioned by a ceremony m the baptism of 
adults; which consisted in putting a lighted 
taper in the hand of the person baptised, as 
a symbol of the faith and grace he had re¬ 
ceived in the sacrament. 

li.i.vMivEi>, iliuminati, is also the name 
of a sect of heretics, who sprang up in f'pam 
about the year 157 5, and were called by the 
Spaniards Their principal doc¬ 

trines were, that by means of a sublime man¬ 
ner of prayer, which they had attained to, 
they entered into so perfect a state, that 
they had no occasion for ordinances, sacra¬ 
ments, nor good works; and that they could 
give wa^ even to the vilest actions without 
ain, 

ILLU'SION, s, (illuoio, Latin,) Mockery i 
false show; counterfeit appearance; error 
{Shakipeare). 

ILLU'SIVE. a. (from illvmi, Latin,) De¬ 
ceiving by false show (Blackmore). 

ILLIJ'SOHY. a. (illusoire, French.) De¬ 
ceiving; fraudulent (Locke). 

To ILLU'STHATE. y. a. (illuHrio, Latin.) 
1. To brighten with light. 8, To brighten 
with honour (JUtUou). S. To explain; to 
clear; to elucidate (Brown). 

ILLUiiTHA'TION.s. (from illuotrate.) Ex¬ 
planation; elucidation; exposition (L'Eo~ 
irange). 

ILLUSTRATIVE, a. (from aiuatrate.) 
Having the quality of elucidating or clear¬ 
ing (Brown), 

ILLUSTRATIVELY, ad. (from illustra. 
iive.) fiy way of explanation (Brown). 

ILLU'STRIODS. a. (Uluslris, Latin.) Con¬ 
spicuous; noble; eminent for excellence 
{South.) 

ILLUSTRIOUS, IxEusTRis, was hereto¬ 
fore, in the Roman empire, a title of hon¬ 
our peculiar to people of a certain rank. 
It was first given to the most distinguished 
>indng the knights, who had a right to bear 
the latus clavus: afterwards thow were 
Entitled illustrious who held the first rank 
amoDg those called honorati; that is, the 
prasfeeti prietorii, prsfecti urbis, treasurers, 
comitos, ftc. There were, however, diffe- 
Pfat dtfreel among the illustrious: at in 
%Ksin mey have grandees of the first and 
second clan, so la Rome they had their 
illoftres, whom they called great, m^oret; 
and cdhers less, caUed illustres minores. 
For ilBiMMM, the prefectus pretorii, was a 
degree ^b^aw the natter of the ofBees, 
though they Hfre holh Uhutres, Th« 
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Novels of Valentiaiaa distinguish as far a* 
five kinds of illustres; among whom, Die 
illustres administratores bear the first 
rank. 

ILLU'STRIOUSLY. ad. (fromiffustriout.) 
Conspicuously; nobly; eminently (Pope). 

ILLU'STRIOUSNESS. .. (from illustri. 
OHS.) Eminence; nobility; grandeur. 

ILLYRICUM, (Solum perhaps under¬ 
stood) Livy, Herodian, St. Paul; called 
Illyns by the Greeks, and sometimes Illyria: 
the country extending from the Adriatic to 
Pannonia thus called. Its boundaries are 
variously assigned. Pliny makes it extend 
in length from the river Arsia to the Dri- 
nius thus including Liburnia to the west, 
and Dalmatia to the east; which is also the 
opinion of Ptolemy. The country is now 
called Setavonfa, 

ILMlNislEli, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturday. Lat. 50. 65. M, 
Lon. «. 54. W. - 

ILSLEY, East, a town in Berkshire, with 
a market on Wednesday, Lat. 51.38. N. Lon. 
1. IS.W. 

ILST110 P, a town of Sweden, in W. Goth¬ 
land. Lat. 57.83. N. Lon. 11, 51. B. 

I’M. Contracted for / am, 

IM is used commonly, in composition, 
for in before mute letters. What is im in 
Latin, when it is not negatii^ is often em 
in French; and our writer«j|u the Latin 
or French occurs to their iUMi use im 
or em, 

I'MAGE. s. (image, VrewSf^'^imago, La¬ 
tin). l.Any corporeal representation, ge¬ 
nerally a statue; a picture (ikmth). 8. An 
idol; a false god (Chron.). 3, A copy; 
representation; likeness (Shaktpeare). 4. 
.Semblance; show; appearance (Skakap). 
5. An idea; a representation of any thing 
to the mind (ffattt). 

To I'kfAGE. (from the noun). To 
copy by the fancy i to imigtite (Bryden). 

IMAGE, in optics, is m mpearance of 
an object made eithi^ by penectlon or re¬ 
fraction. In allpimm mirrors, the image is 
of the same magnitude as the object, and 
it appears as far behind the mirror as the ob¬ 
ject IS before it, In convex mirrors, the 
image appears less than the o^ect; and 
farther distant from the centre of Die con¬ 
vexity, than from the point of reflection. ^ By 
the following rule, the diameter of aninnige 
projected in the base of a convex mirror, 
may be found, As*' the distance <iMf Die 
object from the mirror is to the dtstaace 
from the image to the glass, so is the dia¬ 
meter of Die object to the diameter of the 
image.” 

Image also signifies an artiftchd leptesen- 
taDon performed by maur m in pamting, 
sculpture, and the likcu-^Ia ishiefa sense 
the word is now generaily used in apeakhig 
of things holy, or immiaed to be so. 

The noble Romans preserved the images 
of tbmr utcestors witli a gveat dwd of «are 
Wd eoDOenii and had them carried In pro. 
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^aioa at their funerals and triumjjhf s tliew 
were commonly made of wax, or woodj 
though sometime* of marble, or brass. 
They placed them in the vestibules of their 
houses; and they were to stay there, even 
if the houses happened to be sold, it being 
accounted impio-'s to displace them. Ap- 
pius Claudius was the first who brought 
them into the temples, in the year of Rome 
S59, and he added inscriptions to them, 
shewing the origin of the persons repre¬ 
sented, and Ihcir brave and virtuous at- 
chievements. 

The use and adoration of images, are 
things that have hccii a long time contro¬ 
verted in the world. 

It IS plain, from the practice of tlie pri¬ 
mitive church, recorded by the earlier 
lather*., that Christians, for the ftfSt three 
centuries after Christ, and the greater pari 
of the fourth, neither worshipped images 
nor used them in their worship. However, 
the greater part of the Popish divines main¬ 
tain, that the use and worship of images 
Were as ancient as the Christian religion 
itself: to prove this, they allege a decree, 
said to liave been made in a council held by 
the Apostles at- Antioch, commanding the 
faithful, that they may not err about the 
object of their worship, to make images of 
Cli>ist and *^rship them. Baron, ad ann. 
102. But nmotice is taken of this decree, 
till 700 IgBSM after the Apostolic times, 
after tb« '^ B tete about images had com¬ 
menced. ifl^dirst instance that occurs in 
any crcdihle author of images amoi^; Chris¬ 
tians, is that, recorded by TertuUian de 
Pudicit. c. 10. dtcertain cups, or elialices, 
as BcUannine pretends, on winch was re¬ 
presented th^jtacable of the good shepherd 
carrying thp lost sheep on his shoulders; 
but this iipitauee only proves, .that the 
church, isl'fhat time, dSd^t think emble¬ 
matical ligureB ouawfial i^amcnts of cups 
pr choices. AtiRher inai^cc is taken from 
Bushins, Mist. Bccl.'lib. vii. cap. 18. who 
says, that in hit time ftere were to be seen 
two brass statues in the city of Paneas or 
Caesuwa Philippi t the one of a woman on 
luer knees, nmh her arms stretched out^ 
the other of a roan over against her, with 
^is hand extended to receive her: these 
llatues were nid to be the images of our 
Mviour, add the woman whom he cured 
pf an issue of blood. From the foot of the 
S^ue^ representiag eur Saviour, says the 
htstorsan, ^nmg upanpxoUc plant, which 
as soon as H grew to touch tro border of 
hia garment, .was said to cure all sorts of 
^istemBers. Baaebins, however, vouches 
pone of those thu^s r nay, he supposes that 

a e woman who ereried this statue of oar 
viottr was « paigaa, ami nset^es si to a 
custom. 

use of iim^es in churches as oraa* 
meals, was first mtrodueed hy wme Chris- 
tiaiiB ha Spam, mthe hfll^Bninf of the fourth 
the pradioe wm eendemned 
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as a dangerous innovation, in a couacU 
held at Bliberis in 305. Bpiphanius, in • 
letter preserved by Jeroni, tom. ii. ep, fi, 
beats strong testimony against images, aad 
may be considered as one of the first Icono- 
Li.ASTs. The custom Of admitting pictures 
of saints and martyrs into the churches, for 
this was the first 'source of ima^c-worship, 
was rare iti the latter end of the fourth cen¬ 
tury ; but beoainr common in the fifth: 
howeser, they were still considered only as 
oriiaiiicats; aud evep in this view, they 
met with veiy considerable opposition. In 
Hie following century tlie custom of thus 
adorning churches became almost universal, 
bolh in the Bast and West. 

The Lutherans rondcinii the Calvinists for 
breaking the linages in the churches of the 
Catholics, looking on it as a kind ui sacri¬ 
lege { and yet they condemn the Huinaimts 
(who are professed image-worshippers) as 
idolaters: nor can these last keep pace with 
Ike Creeks, who go far beyond them in this 
puiul; winch has occasioned abundance of 
disputes among them. 

Ivisr.E, in Khetorir, aUo signifies a lively 
description of any thing in a discuur*ie. 

Images 111 discourse arc delined, by Lon¬ 
ginus, lobe, in general, any thoughts pro¬ 
per to produce evpressions, and which pre¬ 
sent a kind of picture to the mind. 

But, in the more limited sense, he says, 
images arc such discourses as come from us, 
when, by a kind of enthusiasm, or an extra¬ 
ordinary emotion of the soul, we seem Iq 
see the things whereof w'c speak, and pre' 
sent them before the eyes of those who 
hear us. 

Images, in rhetoric, have a very dificrenl 
use from what they have among the poets: 
the end principally proposed in poetry is, 
astonishment and surprise; whereas the 
thing chiefly aimed at m prose, is to paint 
things naturally, and to shew tliem clearly. 
They have this, however, in common, that 
thev both tend to move, each in its kind. 

I’^MAGBRY. t. (f(om imuge.) 1. tiensible 
representations; pictures; statues (^fienser). 
2, Show; appearance (.Rogers). 3. Forms 
of the fancy; false ideas; imaginary phan¬ 
tasms (AUerbury). 4. Representations in 
writing (Dryden). 

IMAGINABLE, a, (imagiiMMe, French.) 
Possible to be conceived (Whtson). 

IMA'GINANT. a. ft'mogiiiniif, French.) 
Imagining; forming ideas (Baeon). 

IMA'GINARY. a. (^aginmre, French.) 
Fancied; visionaryi existing only in the 
imagination 

IMAGINARY (Mi^ities, or Impossible 
Quantiti^ hi A%ebra, m-e the even roots 
of negative quantities; which expreniool 
are imagiaury, at impossible, or opposed 

to real quantities; as or^—o*, &c. 

For, M every even power of any qumtit^ 
whatevefr, whether positive or negative, is 
pontive^ or has the s'lgn -h, becausq + by 
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or — by — give equally + 5 fro™ hence 
it follows that every even power, as the 
square for instance, which is nef^ativc, or 
having the sign — , has no possible root} 
and therefore the even roots of such powers 
or quantities are said to be impossible or 
Imaginary. The mixt expressions arisin^r 
from Imaginary quantities joined to reau 
ones, arc also Imaginary; as o — y' — aa, 
or d+ —aa. 

The arithmetic of these Imaginary quan¬ 
tities has not yet been generally agreed 
upon t viz. as to the operations of multipli- 
ration, division, and involution ; some 
authors giving the results with4, and others 
on the contrary with the negative sign —. 
Perhaps in order to avoid both error and 
inconsistency, an impossible quantity ought 
to be separated into two factors, one ol 

which isi/—1, and the other a possible 

quantity; thus y* —"=1'^—1 X v'*- Then 
ill multiplying two impossible quantities 
together, the impossible pajts are not to 
be multiplied together by the common rule 
for Snips, but by taking off tbe sign. 

Thus,y'—aX y'—b==v/ —lx t/nX i/~l X 

lA^^X x/ab=—l X 

Sometimes the.se imaginary quantities arc 
found to e.xpcditc demonstrations, and in- 
dwd, may often be of service in the dis- 
emrery of truth, when a more rigid analysis 
cannot.boobtained : admitting |Iirn, that iii 
unskilful hands these quantities have intro- 
diired a disgusting jargon and air of mystery 
into mnlhematies, it ought to be considered 
whether thi.s meidcnlai ineoiivcnienee is not 
more than coiinlerbaiaiiced by their real 
utility ; and if this should be the rase, 
mathematicians will be justified in not en¬ 
tirely rejecting imaginary quantities. 

Imaginartf Hooh, ot an equation, are 
those toots or values of the unknown quan¬ 
tity in an equation, which contain some 
Imaginary quantity. So the roots of the 
equation sx + aa=: 0, are the two Imagi¬ 
nary quantities + y/ — a « and — a a, 
or + a y' --1 and —ay'— 1; and the three 
roots of the equation j?-’— 1 = 0, or x3=l, 

-H-y/ -3 ^-3 

are land „ —and' „ 

2 2 

the first real, and the two latter Imaginary. 
Sometimes too the real root of an equation 
ma^ be expressed by Imaginary quantities; 
as in the irredueihlecasc ot cubic equations, 
when the root is expressed by Cardan’s rule; 
and that happens whenever the equation 
has no Imaginary roofs at alt; hut when it 
has two Imaginary roots, then the only real 
root is expreased by that rule in an Imagi¬ 
nary form. 

The rfiscovery of the number ef impossi¬ 
ble or imaginary roots, in an equation, has 
given great trouble to algebraists i hitherto, 
their resemrefaef hdve not been attended^ 
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with any great success. In a rubic equa¬ 
tion a'^—g.r+r=0, two roots arc imaginary 

r- . 

or not, according as — -^ is positive or 


negative. A biquadratic, - t-(/r^ + r.r+ 
s=0, has two impossible loiis when two 

roots of the equation q + *• 

r^=(>, are impossible; and all its roots 
are impossible, when the roots of this cubic 
aie all possible, and 2 of them negative. 
Sir Isaac Newton's rule, given in his Uiiiv. 
Arith. is general and easily applied, but it 
will not always delect imaginary roots: 
the proof aUo is defective; as it docs not 
extend to that pari of the rule which 
respects the nmnber ol imaginary loots. 
!t may, however, he thus far depended 
upon, that it never shews those loots, but 
wlien tiler re sonic such in the proposed 
equation. I'hc leader who is desirous of 
being wel! arquainted wi. . the nature of 
imaginary roots, will do well to consult 
Newton’s, Maclirjrm’s, and Wood’s Algebra; 
also Warmg’s Medi. Algcbr. Cap. 2. where 
this subject IS treated pretty largely. 

I.MAOINA'TION. «. {imaginatiOf Latin.) 
1. Fancy: the power of forming ideal pic¬ 
tures ; the power of representing things 
absent to one’s self or others i(Detiais). 2. 
Conception; image of the mind; idea. 3. 
(.'ontrivaiice; srhemc {Lem). 4. An un- 
soiid or fanciful opinion {Locke). 

iMsniNXTioN, considered metaphysically, 
IS a complex power, it includes conception, 
or simple apprehension, which enables us 
to form a notion of those, former objects 
of prereption, or of knowledge, out of 
which we are to make a sdietiou; < abstrac¬ 
tion, which separates the sdl^led materials 
from the qualities and circumllliaces which 
are connected with them in ittare, and 
judgment and taste direct theil^pmbtfia- 
tioii. To these powers we may that 
particular habit of association to which vie 
give the name of fancy, ;** it is this vimich 
presents to our choice all the different ma¬ 
terials which are subservient to the efforts 
of imagination, and which may therefore lie 
considered as forming the groundwork ef 
poetical genius. 

None of the mental faculties exhibit iach 
interesting and diversified phenomena, as 
that of the imagination.. While this pow¬ 
erful agent IS restrained within due limits, it 
is of the utmost service, and furnishes the 
most exalted delights. On the contrary, no 
sooner a.re the boundaries of 0^ imagining 
faculty transgressed, than we are intmunta- 
rily led to submit to this dreadful tyrant, 
who is capable not only of distaibing our 
repose and bappiiiess, but even of depriving 
his victims of life. Hence, it dhould be one 
of the most necessary muims of inteilectual 
nature, always to guard against this for¬ 
midable power t and to regulate its recipe- 
calinflueacei so that we may 
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f rttain suppriorily. Bui, in order lu evince 
the ei>i^euti‘<il neceanity of adopting this rule 
of practical life, and at the same time to dc- 
monblrale tl'c d. jer attending the neglect 
of it, espec, .y to ^ oath, we shall quote an 
instance rclatea by Professor llufclaad. 

A student .':f Jena, about J6 jears of age, 
having a weak and irritable nervous frame, 
but in other respects healthy, left his apart¬ 
ments during twilight, and suddenly return¬ 
ed with a pale, dismal countenance ; assur¬ 
ing his companion that he was doomed to 
die in 36 hours, or at nine o'clock in the 
morning of the second day. This sudden 
change of a cheerful young mind naturally 
alarmed his friend; but no explanation was 
given of its cause. Every attempt at ridi¬ 
culing this whimsical notion was'ft'nillcss; 
and he persisted in affirming that his death 
was certain and inevitable. numerous 
circle of his fellnw-studruts soon assembled, 
with a view to jspel those gloomy ideas, 
and to convince him of his folly, by aigu- 
ments, satire, and mirth, lie remained, 
however, unshaken in his strange convic¬ 
tion; being apparently inanimate in their 
company, and expressing his indignation at 
the frolics and witticisms applied to his pe¬ 
culiar situation. Nevertheless, it was con¬ 
jectured that a calm repose during the night 
would produce a more favourable change in 
his fancy; but sleep was banished, and the 
approaekini; dissolution engrossed his at¬ 
tention daring the nocturnal hours. Early 
next morning, he sent for Professor Hiife- 
land, who found him employed in making 
arrangements' for his linrial; taking an a^ 
fectiunate ieaye of his friends; and on the 
point of coa^ading a letter to his father ; 
in which hejbuoiinced the fatal catastrophe 
that was racily to happen, dfter exaiiiin- 
iug hit ,i^idttion of nind and body, the 
Profe^lilP could discover no remarkable de¬ 
viation' from his usual state of health, ex- 
ceptaag a small contracted pulse, a pale 
coautenance, dull or drowsy eyes, and cold 
extremities: these symptoms, however, snf- 
^iently indicated a general spasmodic ac- 
^oa of the nervous system, which also ex¬ 
erted its influence over the mental faculties. 
The most serious reasoning on the subject, 
•ftd 'aU the philosophical and medical elo- 
pumice of Dr. Hufetand, bad not the desired 
CTecti mid, though the student admitted 
that ^ere might be no ostensible cause of 
death d^overable, yet this very circum¬ 
stance was pecnliar to his case; and such 
was tdf ihttxorabte destiny, that he must die 
next laonung, witiumt any visible morbid 
symptctaia. In ^is dilemma. Dr. H. pro¬ 
posed to treat hhn as a patient. Politeness 
sndneed the latter to accept of sitch ofier, 
but he asSttiOd the {^ysicicB, that medicines 
would not op^i^. As no time was to be 
lost, there beii^; only 94 hours left for his 
lifc,^8r< H. deemed ^proper to #rect such 
remedies as prore powerful ei^dtants, in 
order to rouse vital energy of bis pupil, 


and to relieve him from his captivated 
fancy. Hence he prescribed a strong eme¬ 
tic and purgative; ordered blisteis to be 
applied to both calves of the legs, and at 
the same time atimulaling clysters to be ad- 
niiiiistereil. Quietly submitting to the Doc- 
tor'v treatment, he observed, that his body 
being alrcad; half a corpse, all means of re¬ 
covering it would be iuvain. Indeed, Dr, 
H. was not a little surpnzeJ, on his repeat¬ 
ing his visit in the fveiung, to learn that the 
ciiiclic had not, or hut very little, operated: 
and that the blisters had not even reddened 
the skin. Now the case became mure seri¬ 
ous ; and the supposed v letim of death be¬ 
gan to triumph over the mcrcdulitj of the 
I’rufessor, and his friends. Thus circum¬ 
stanced, Dr. H. perceived, how deeply and 
destructively that mental spasm must have 
acted on the bod}, to produce a degree of 
insensibility from which the worst conse¬ 
quences might be apprehended. All the in¬ 
quiries into tlie origin of this singular be¬ 
lief, had hitherto been unsuccessful. Now 
only, he disclosed the secret to one of his 
intimate friends, nainci}, that on the preced¬ 
ing evening he had met with a ivhite figure 
in the passage, which nodded to him, and, 
in the same moment, he heard a v oicc ex¬ 
claiming ; ** the day after to-morrow, at iiiue 
o’rlock MI the nioriiing, tlioii shalt die.”— 
Ho continued to settle his domestic affairs; 
made his will; minutely appointed his fune¬ 
ral ; and even desired his friends to send for 
arlcrgynian; which request, however, was 
counteracted. Night appeared; and he be¬ 
gan to compute the hours he had to live 
till the ominous next morning . bis anxiety 
evidently increased with the striking of 
every clock within hearing. Dr. 11. was 
not without apprehension, when he recol¬ 
lected instances in which mere imagination 
had produced melancholy eft'ecls. But, as 
every thing depended on procrastinating, 
or retarding that hour ia which the event 
was predicted; an4 on appeasing the tem¬ 
pest of a perturbed imagination, till reason 
had again obtained the ascendancy, he re¬ 
solved upon the following happy expedient- 
Having a complaisant patient, who refused 
not to take the remedies prescribed for him 
(because he seemed conscious of the superior 
agency of his mind over that of the bod)), 
Dr. Ill bad recourse to lauihtauin, combined 
with the extract of hen^bane: 90 drops of 
the former, and two grains of the latter, were 
given to the youth, wrlth such effect, that he 
fell into a profound sleep, from which he 
did not ai^ake till eleven o’clock on the next 
morning. Titus, the prognosticated fatal 
hour elapaedt and bis friends waiting to 
welcome the bashful patient, who had agree¬ 
ably disappointed them, turned the whole 
affair ialn lidicole. The first question, 
however, after recovering from this 
ciai sleep, yms, “ what is tlie hour of the 
morning t*' On being informed that hit pre¬ 
sages had not been verified by experience, 
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iic atsurcd the company that all thtese Iran* 
toct'iooa appeared hut as a dream. After 
that time he long enjoyed a good state Of 
health, and was completely cured of a mor¬ 
bid imagination. 

IMA'tilNATIVE. *. (imaginat^, French.) 
Fantastic; full of imagination {Taglor). 

To IMA'GINE. i|. a. {imoginer, French.) 
i. To fancy; to paint in the mind {Loclee). 
8. To scheme; to contrive (P»a/»<«). 

IMA'GINER. s. (frota imagine.) One who 
forms ideas {Bacon). 

IMAM, or Iman, a minister in the Maho¬ 
metan church, answering to a parish priest 
among us. 

IMANS, in ancient geography, the largest 
mountain of Asia, and a part of Taurus, 
from which the whole of India runs off into 
avast plain, resembling Egypt. Poslellus 
thinks it is the Sepharot Scripture. 

IMBARGO. t*ee Embargo. 

IMBE'CILE. a. {fmberilit, Latin.) Weak; 
feeble; wanting strength of eitlier mind or 
body. 

To Imbc'ctlc. V. a, (fi^Hn the adj. and 
rorniptly written em^tle.) To weaken a 
stock or fortune by clandestine expences 
(Tmflor). 

IMBECILITY, s. {imbeeiUUe. French.) 
Weakness; feebleness of mind or body 
{Hooker). 

IMBEH, in zoology. See Coi.lrMB«s. 

TV IMBI'BE. V. a. {imbUto, Latin.) 1. 
To drink in ; to draw in {Swifl)... 8. To ad¬ 
mit into the mind {fValts). 3. To drench; 
to soak; to imbue (Aeu'toir). 

IMBI'BER. s. (froniMiVe.) l^at which 
drinks or sucks {^rbulknot). 

IMBIBI'TION. s. {imbibitUm, Fr.) The 
act of sucking or driidiingin {Bogle). 

To IMBI'TTEB. r. a. (from biUer.) 1. 
To midte bitter. S. To deprive of pleasure; 
td make unhappy {Aiiison). S. To exas¬ 
perate. 

IMBLOCA'TION, in the middid ages, the 
raising a heap of stones over the dead bodies 
of excommunicated persons. 

TV IMBO'DY. ».(from koilg.) 1. To 
condense to a body. 8. fo invest with mat¬ 
ter; to make Corporeal {Drgien), 3. To 
bring tt^ether int<t one mass or company; 
to incorporate {Shak»peare)» 4. To enclose. 
Improper {fVooiwari), 

To Imbo'dv V. n. To unite into onh mass; 
to coalesce {Milton. Loeke), 

fb IMBOTL. 0 . n. (from boil.) To ox- 
ostuate, to effervesce: not in use (.^pmucr). 

TV IMBO'LDEN. o. a. (from boU.) To 
raise to oonddenee; to encourage. {Shak.) 

To IMBO'SOM. p. a. (from botom.) 1. 
To lu>U <m tile bosom; to cover fon«Hy with 
thoMds ofoM'a garment {Milton). S. To 
•dmjt to the 4ehrt;or to faction (SUim^. 

fb fMBO'BIIB. P. «. (from bon^,y To 
ancloMy tonbVtha (MsAipectw), 

TV IMBfFW. o. (fbomtow.) totwelit 
Tbvauk 
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r. IMBO'WBR. «... (fromfcwer.l To 
cover with a bower; to shelter with trees' 
{Tkomxoa). 

IMBO'WMENT. s. (from imbow.) Arch; 
vault (Bacon). 

To IMBRA'NGLE. r.a. To entangle. A 
low word (Hudibrao). 

IMBRICA'RIA. In botany, a genus of 
the cla*ls pentandria^ order monogynia. Pe¬ 
tals live; stigma capitate; capsule covered 
with the caTj X, two-cellcd, inany-sceded. 
Two species: natives of New South Wales. 

IMBHl'CATE. Inibricatus. In botany. 
Lying o>ercarh other, hkc tiles on a roof. 
Applied to leaves and their serratures, in 
the bud; or, a term in foliation, to the stem, 
when covered with scales: tectus, ut nudus 
non apparent, to the calyx, as in Uieracium, 
Souchus, and other Syngenesia, to the spike, 
having floweis so close as to press over each 
other, ^iome use tiled; a term that can 
hardly pass. Imbricate is sdso a term em¬ 
ployed in zoology and other branches of na¬ 
tural history ih the same sVnse. 

IMBRICATION, r. {imbrex, Lat.) Con¬ 
cave indenture {Derkam), 

IMBRO, an island in the Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago, about 30 miles in circuit. It is moan- 
tainoiis and woody, with pAenty of game. 
Lat. 40. 10. N. Ion. 85. 44. Er 

TV IMBRO'WN. v.a. {{rombronm.) To 
make brown; to daik.eo; toobseare; to 
cloud (Pope). 

To IMBRU'E. p. a. {from in and brue.) 
1. To steep; to soak;' to wet much or loi^ 
{C/eriooe). 8. To pourt to emit moisture i 
obsolete (5peaser). 

TV IMBRU'TE. v. m (froiiB brute.) To 
degrade to brutality (AGBtiM^ 

TV Iubuv'te. p. n. Totial^pwa to bru¬ 
tality {JHilUm). 

TV IMBU'E. p. c. (fiii^, Mia.) To 
tincture deep; to imbibe wi$4 aiip|ii|uor or 
die (Bogle). 

TV IMBV'RSE. p. n, (bouroo, Fr,) To' 
stork with money. 

IMl'RETTA, « eomrtry AsU^’bouiuldd 
on tbo north by Circassia, oa tito CmI ‘ 
Persia, on the south by Oeorgia, aad' oi 
the west by Mingrclia, about 80 laibalitoia 
north to south; and nearly as Au<lr itoaa 
cart to west; the conatry Upoor aad aiouiii- 
taiaous. The iitiuibittmts are in 
wanderers and vagabonds; ibwooMimiaptlf 
supply an army ^ 80,000 ^a, ctdefif IMi 
atprecent it is but thinly peopJedi parJUf m 
account of. tite greiR uadier « elt^gjiatf 
purchased by the Turks, oad aaa jiapiaillt«a 
onthemtalunii^ aiumally fofuaeebaf ooNg 
men, betwMnlOaadsOyeaiaofiq^tk TtSb 
tod title of tile prinee m ileppe; tlwem bp 
arrogates to himsdff that of Him of Mmm. 
There me btrt fewt a w at KuMwaMSa'M 
priodpal. t > ' 

$. tophMMb liiiM 
TkaapdlitoofbdnKiiM&e (JWrffjit 
fmTMXli, «rWM4ri iamiy Ar 
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Worthy to be imitated j deserving to be co¬ 
pied (Raleigh). 2. Possible to be imitated; 
within reach of imitation (Atterburif) 

To I'MITATE. V. a. (imUory Latin.) 1. 
To copy; to endeavour to resemble. (Cowl.) 

2. To counterfeit (Drjfden). S. To pursue 
the course of a composition, so as to use 
parallel images and examples (Gaj/). 

IMITATION, s. (imilalio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of copying} attempt to resemble. 2. 
That which is offered as a copy (Dryden). 

3. A method of translating looser than para- 

[ ihrase, in which modern examples and il- 
ustrations are used for ancient, or domestick 
for foreign (Dr^den)\ 

Imiia'tion, in music, a studied resem¬ 
blance of melody between the several pas¬ 
sages of the harmonical parts of a'rotnposi- 
tioni a likeness in which only the ruotion, 
or the figure formed by the notes is imitat¬ 
ed, without preserving exactness in the cor¬ 
responding intervals by the rigorous rules 

of FUGUE and CANON. 

The term imitative is appropriated to that 
music which is composed in imitation of the 
effects of some of the operations of imturc, 
art, or human passion j as the rolling of 
thunder, swiftness of lightning, agitation of 
the sea, gurgling of streams, roaring of 
beasts, warbling of birds, clashing of swords, 
explosion of cannon; and the tones of sor¬ 
row, love, jealousy, hatred, revepge, gayety, 
joy, exultation or triumph. Mwie, when 
thus employed, exerts some of itssubllmest 
energies t uansnorts Us to the very scenes it 
describes, or kiodlel the feeling whose ex¬ 
pressions it copies. By the truth of its re¬ 
semblance, ii points to our imagination 
whatever the,^aius of the composer con¬ 
ceives, and ufile it submits to its imitation 
the mostj^Hking and interesting circum¬ 
stances (^P^ure, toudies the heait, and 
asserts itn«mpire overoui' passions (Buabg'ii 
J)iet.M*u). 

This just and able description of the do- 
miaton of music over the soul, ealls to our 
mind a welUknown passage of Pope’s, in 
which the blended powers of music and poe- 
l^tre so fittdy pourtrayed s 
•* Sear how Timotheus’ varv’d lays surprise. 
And hid illernate passions nil and rise. 
While, at ea^ chaise the son of Idbynn Jove 
Vow hums srith ^ry, and then'tnelts with 

/f, 

Kow hit fierce eyes withspafkiingfory glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow: 
Persians and Greeks'like turns of nature 
found, 

And the world's viebur stood subdued by 
- •ouad.**’ 

on QHHetm). 

iMta'tsov, in «misofy» U an eodeavour 
to Maeoibfo a. Weaker or writer in those 
mudl^ws^ Mfard.to wbkk we propose 
toldl^.’.ewneltu^ to paVhnni., Tho first 
biitiiffllirii nnaonfi Ihn vhmaoi, anyt Cicoro, 
were very dry and Jejune, till Utc§ bofian to 
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imitate the Greeks, and then tbc) bectuno' 
their rivals. It is well known how closely 
Virgil has imitated Homer in bis ^neid, 
Hesiod ill his Georgies, and Theocritus in 
his Eclogues. Terence copied after Me¬ 
nander; and Plautus after Epicarmus, as we 
learn from Horace, lib. II. Sp. ad August, 
who himself owes many of his beauties to 
the Greek lyric poets. Cicero appears, 
from many passages in his writings, to have 
imitated the Greek orators. Thus Quinti¬ 
lian says of him, that he has expressed the 
strength and snbliiuity of Dciuostlienes, the 
copiousness of Plato, and the delicacy of 
Isocrates. 

I'MITATIVE. a. (imilativus, Latin.) 1. 
Inclined to copy. 2. Aiming at resemblance. 

3. Formed after some original (l)rpden). 

IMITATOR. «. (Latin; imitateury Fr.) 
One that copies another; one that endea¬ 
vours to resemble miothcr (Dryden). 

IMMA'CULATE. a. (immaculatm, Latin.) 
1. Spotless; pure; undefiled (Bacon). 2. 
Pure; limpid (Shaktpeare). 

To IMMA'NACSbp. V. a. (from manaek.) 
To fetter; tocbnfiiii (JUilton). 

IMMA'NE. a. (tmmaniiy Latin.) Vast; 
prodigiously great. 

I'M'MANENT. a. (immanenty Fr.) Intrin¬ 
sic; inherent; internal (South). 

IMMA'NIFEST. a. (in mattffest.) Not 
manifest; not plain: not in use (Brown). 

IMMA'NITY. s. (imanitasty Lat.) Barba¬ 
rity ; savageness (Shahtpeare). 

IMMARCE'SSIBLE. o. (in and marcesco, 
Latin.) Unfading. 

IMMA'BTIAL, a. (in and martial.) Not 
warlike. 

To IMMA'SK. V. a. (in and mask.) To 
cover; to disguise (Shalctpeare). 

IMMATE'llIAL. a. (immateriely French.) 
1. Incorporeal; distinct from matter; void 
of matter (Hooker). 2. Cnimportiuit; with¬ 
out weight; impertinent; wiUioul relation. 
Improper. 

IMMATERIA'LITY. *. (from immate¬ 
rial.) Incorporeityj distinctness from mat¬ 
ter (ffatts). 

IM MATE'S lALLY. ad. (from immate¬ 
rial.) In a manner not depending upon 
matter. 

IMMATB'RIALIZED'. ad. (from in and 
materiay Latin.) Distinct from ouitter; in¬ 
corporeal (Glanville), 

IMMATK'HiALNESS. *. (from immatt- 
rial.) Distinctnessirom matter. 

IMMATE'AIATE. a. (in and materia, 
Latin.) Not contistinw of matter; incorpo¬ 
real ; wantkig body (Bacon). 

IMMATITHK. (immaturus, Lat.) J- Not 
ripe. 2. Notporfi^t not arrived at ftthiess 
or completion' {Drgden). S. Hasty; early; 
cometopaMbd^ the natural time (Taylor). 
IMMAWaBlY. sA. Too soon; too 

early; hafoM rinmest or compietioa. 

IlllilATir’Effif»SS.\ *. (from tomtolifw.) 
IMMATURITY, / Unripeness ittoow- 
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{tkieaess; a jAate hhorl of oonaplelion 
(filmville). 

. IMMEABI'LITY. ». {immeatnlk, Latin.) 
Want of power to psiM {Afbutiivoi). 

IMMEASURABLE, a. {in and nica$ure.) 
Immense; not to be measured; indefinitely 
extenHJTC (/looker). 

' IMME'ASURARLY. ad. (fiomrmmeasnre- 
gb/e.) linincnsely; beyond all measure 
(MiHon), 

IMMECTIA'NirAL. a. (in and mechanic 
eat.) Not according to the laws of mecha* 
meg (Clietfae). 

IMME'DIACY. s. (from immediate.) Per¬ 
sonal areatnegg; power of acting without 
depcnoance*. not mdse, (khak.) 

IMME'DIATE. a. (imwediat, French.') 
1. Being in sufch a stale with respect to some¬ 
thing else as that therp is nothing between 
them; proximate^(Swr/ieO- No* noting 

by second causes (Mbot). 3. Instant; pre¬ 
sent witli regard to time. (Shek.) 

IMME'DiATELY. ad.\. Without the in¬ 
tervention of any other tuiise or event 
(South). 2. Instantlv; at tlie time present; 
without delay. (Skak.) 

IMME'DIATENESS^. ». (from immediate.) 
!. Presence with regard to time. 2. Exemp¬ 
tion from%econd or intervening causes. 

IMME'DICABLE. «. (immedieabifis, Lat.) 
Not to be healed; incurable (JUHton). 

J.MME'MOHABLE. a. (immemorabiUs, 
Lai.) Not worth rcmcmhcriiig. 

IMMEMO'Hl AL. a. (immemorial, French.) 
Past time of memory; so uiinent tlial the 
beginning cannot he traced (IJale). 

Jn our law, all tlie tunc before the reign of 
Edward It. is reckoned immemorial. 

IMME'NSE. a. (immense, Vrench.) Unli¬ 
mited; unbounded; Infinite (Grew). 

IMME'NSELY. ad. (from immense.) Infi¬ 
nitely; wiUiout measure (Bentlej^). 

IMME'NSITY. g. (immensiti, French.) Un¬ 
bounded greatnesg; infinity (Blackmore). 

IMMENSURABI'LITY. #. (from immen- 
surable). Impossibility to be measured. 

IMME'NSCRABLE. a. (in and mensura- 
bilis, Latin.) Not to be ipcasured. 

IMMFiR., the mosteasierly island of all the 
New Hebrides in the South Sea. It lies 
about four leagues from Tanna, and isabout 
five leagues in circuit. 

IMMF,'RGR. f. a, (immergo, Latin.) 
To puft under water. 

IMME'RIT. 8. (Immerito, Latin.) Want 
of worth; want of desert (Suckling). 

Tb.fMMB'RSE. r. a. (immersus, Latin.) 
1. Td put under water, s. To sink or co¬ 
ver ddep (/f'^bodward). 3. To keep in a 
state of intmlisctttal depression (Atterburjt). 

iMua'nsvi a, (immersus, Lat.) BurtM; 
covered! attiftkdeep (Baem). 

t, (immersio, Latin.) 1. 
The act.of ^tlsng any body into fluid be¬ 
low the (AdkBetn). 3. The sUte of 

■iokii^bdlotdAlM stlifMe of A fiiud. S. The ■ 
Aabs^ «T lost iu any 

fMpect (Amptn/h 


Not 

The 
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Immb'usion, in aitronomy, is applied to & 
star or planet, when so near the sun with le- 
gard to our observ ations, that it is enveloped 
and hid in the rays of that luminary. The 
word also denotes the moment of the begin¬ 
ning of a lunar eclipse; or that of a solar 
eclipse; or again, the bi^inning of an 
eclipse, or an occultation, of either of Jupi- 

IMMKTHO'DICAL. a. (in auAmetlutdical.) 
Confused; being without regularity; being 
without method (Addison). 

IMMETHO'DJi ALLY. ad. Without me¬ 
thod ; without order. 

J MM I'CTl ON (from immingo, to discharge 
urine.) An involuntary discharge of urmc. 

J'MMINENCE. s. (from imminent.) Any 
ill impending; immediate or near danger 
(Sbakspeare). 

I'MMINKNT. a. (imminent, Fieneh; fiw- 
minens, Latin.) Impending; at hand ; threat*. 
cuing (Skakspeare). • 

7b, IMMUNGLE. v. a. (in and Tnin^kk) 
To mingle; to mix ; to unite (Ibomsdk). 

IMMlNU'TION. «. (from imminuo, Lat.) 
Diminution; decrease (Bay). . 

IMMISCIBI'LITY. g. (from immiscibka) 
Inrapacity of being mingled. 

lAlMl'SCIBLE. a. (in aaA miycBile.) 
capable of being mii^^led ((7ar^g)fi, 
iMMt'SSlON. s. (immissio, 
act of sending in; contrary to emil^on. 

To IMMLT. ti SL (imrnilto,' JLhlin.) 
send in. ‘ 

7Vi iMMTX. V. g. (f|t*nd To min- 

glc. ., 

IMMI'XABLE. a, (hi, ana ufLc.) Impos¬ 
sible to be mingled (^i/Mmh 
IMMOBI'LITY. g. (kum^iitp, French.) 
Unmovcablenessi waatofiun^!^! resistance 
to motion (Arbuthnei). 

IMMO'DERAT^ c, (imnto&fut, Lat.) 
Excessive; ext^eding the due silln (Hbg). 

IMMO'DERATELY.. gd, (fralf^iM^odsr. 
rate.) Ihwn excessive degree (JBHf 
IMMODERA'TION, g. 

Fr.) Want of moderation; excess. 

JMMO'DEST. e. (immodette, FtkaebO 1* 
Wanting shame; wanting delicacy or cha)^ 
tity. (Sliak.).9. Unchaste; impupN. 

3. Obscene. (Skak.) 4. en* 

orbitattt!,]UTogant. ' 

IMWilESTY. g. Ommaihstify Fr«nch.) 
Want of mo4i^y i ind^ncy ' 

To I'MMOLATE. v..4*-(imm^, Lotin.) 

1. To sacrifice; to kill in sacrifice (Rig//b). 

2. To ofihr tft'sacrifice (Tope), « 
lAIMOLA'TlON. t. (tmmb/atiim, French.) 

1. The act qf lacrificing (Brgpp). 9. A 
sacrifice pfiered (Ihegg 
IlfiMO'MENT. m (Ihinnd jneiReiiL) Trif- 
Uftg! qf»o impertanept not used, (iihgk.) 
ImMvRAL. e« (III apd Mier«/4 J'i Wint- 
re^rd to the lews dr natpnl ill^ioti. 
. 8 , Csni^y tehongltt I 'dishipigd*':® C 
i!«MORAXi'ni:*>'>; (^oin fils* 

hdaestyf went of 
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IMMO RTAL, a. (immorialis, Latin.) 1. 
tK.Yompl from deaths being never to on* 
\Abb6t)^ 2. Never-ending; iierpetUiil. (AAeA‘.) 
luMonTAi./’/oieer, in botany. See Gua- 


rUALtnw. 

IMMORTA'LlTYs ». (from itnmortal.) 
Exemption from death; life never to end 
(ff'attt). 

7b IMMO'UTALIZE. r.«. {immortaliser, 
French.) To make immortal; to perpetu¬ 
ate; to exempt from death {Davies). 

J7b luno'KiALizi:. ». a. To become im- 


morlfli (Pope). 

IMMORTALLY, ad, (from immortaf.) 
With exemption from death; without end. 

IMMO'VBABJ.K. o.(in and moveable.) 1. 
Not to be forcctl from lU place (Broion). 8. 
Not liable to be carried away;r»eal in law 
i,Ayliffe). 3. Unshaken; unaftected(/)rydcn). 

IMMO'VEABLY. «rf.(fromfi»wmiwWe») In 
’ a stale not to be shaken (AUerhUrg). 
i*r|4MMU'NlTY. s. (immuniie, Fiench. I. 
'^iNKcharge from any obligtition (Hooker). 
8. Privilege; exemption from onerous du¬ 
ties (Sprat). 3. Freedom (Vryden). 

To IMMU'REt V. a. (in and murua, Latin, 
enmurer, pid French.) To enclose within 
walls; to Mitfine; to shut up; to imprison 
(WoUon). 

IMMU'BE. t. (from the verb.) A wall; 
an enclosure; not used (ShUkapeare) 
IMMITSICAL. at (in and mmiral.) fn- 
harmonious; wanting proportion of sound 
(Brown). 

IMMUHaBI'LITY.s. (immatabUHttSi Lat.) 
Exemption from change; invarittblcness; 
unchangeableness (Hooker). 

IMMU'TARXJI. a. (immutabilHt Latin) 
Unchangeable; invsuriable; unalterable 
(Drpden). 

IMMUTABLY, ad. (from immutable.) 
Unalterably; invariably; unchangeably) 
(Bimle). 

- • a populous town of Italy, in 

Itodlagim, with a bishop’s see. * It is seated 
bitllle SantemOi LaL44..S8.Ni liong. II. 
46. B. 


IMP. ». (intpi Welsh, a shoot, a sprout.) 
1. A son; the offspring; progeny (Fairfax). 
IR AtliballcrndeTU; a puny devil (Swift). 

To IMH?. V. a. (impioy to engraff, Welsh.) 
To lengthen or enlarge by any thing adsciti- 
tious (Ciaaveland). 

To IMPA'CT, V. a, (iMpaohUi Latin.' To 
drive close or hard (IFoodwan^. 

I'MPA't^T, the simple or S|Bgle action of 
one body upon another to pi|t it in inotion. 

Impact, Point thepoipt or place upoa 
a body where it is struck by another. 

To IMPATNT. (in and paint.) To 
paint; to decoru^^witb colours: not iuuse 
(J^kopaare). ' 

it (amidrer^ French.) TO 

diuinilu { to injure; to niak,e worse (Fope), 
ZlaJurAiB. V. a. To be htMmied or worn 
oatmwser). 

^ IIifPl4,*lR. s. (from the v«rb.) SinuBu- 
itdn; decrease: notuse^ (BrmnJ. 

Vou VI. ^ . 
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TMPA IRMENT. «. (from impair.) Dijf 
ininutioii; injury (Brown). 

1 MPa'LED, ill heraldry, when the coals 
of a man and his wife who is not an heiress 
arc borne m the same escutcheon, they 
must be marnhidled in pale; the husband's 
on the I iglit sid,*, and the wife’s on the lefti 
and this the heralds call baron in feme, two 
coals impaled. 

If a man has had two wives, be may im¬ 
pale his coat in the middle between theirs t 
and if he has bad more than two, they are 
to be marshalled on each side of bis in their 
prop er orilei. 

IMPA'LPABLF. a- (impalpable, French.^ 
Not to be perceived by touch (Oople). 

IMPANNELLING, in law, bignilies the 
writing down or entering into a parchment, 
list, or schedule, the names of a jury sura-i 
inoned by tfad sbellff to appear for sneh 
public services as juries are employed in. 

To IMPA'RADISE. v. a. (imparadimre^ 
Italian.) To put in a place or state resem¬ 
bling paradise in felicity (Donne). 

IMPA'UITY. ». (imparitas, Latin.) J, 
Inequality; disproportion (Bacon). 8. Odd-, 
ness; indivisibility into equal parts (Brown)* 

To IMPA'RK. V. a. (in and park.) To 
enclosuwith a park; to sever from a com¬ 


mon. * ”, 

IMPAIRLAflCE, inlaw, a petition in court 
for a day to consider or advise what answer 
the defendant shall make to the plaintiff’s 
actiou.'Hnd is the continuance of the causa 
till another day, or a longer time given by 
the court. 

An imparlance is general or special; ge¬ 
neral is when it is entered iu general terms, 
without any special clause therein; special 
is where the defendant desires a further day 
to answer. And this last imparlance is of 
use to plead some matters, which cannot bo 
pleaded aRor a general imparlance. 

It is said that imparltuice was formerly 
from day (o day, but now it is from on* 
term to another. 

To IMPA'RT! n. a. (impartier, Latin.) I, 
To grant; to give (Drpden). 8. To make 
known; to show by words or tokens (Milton). 
.3. To communicate ( '•’kakapanre). 

IMPA'UTIAL. a. (imparfiaf, French.) 
F.Quitabie; free from regard to party; in- 
dincrent, disinterested; equal iu distribu¬ 
tion of justice; just (Drpden). 

IMPARTIA LITY, s. (impartialitc, Fr.) 
Equitablcncss; justice; indiEcrcnce (South). 

IMPA'RTIALLY. ad. (from impartial.) 
Equitably; with iikliffercnt and unbiassed 
judgment; jucEti honestly (South). 

IMPA'RTIBLB. a. (impartible, French.) 
Commaaieablh; Ifaat may be conferred or 

^*1M pS?SSA^£* «. (m aod pasiable.) Not 
to be phased j not admitting passage; im- 

’^MPASflOTxfTY. s. (impaatibilt^Jh.) 
ExempRott from suffering; msuscqgRWHty 
ef injury from external thing* 
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IMPA'SSIBLB. a. {impataible, Fr.) Incapa- 
ble of suffering; exempt from the agency 
t)f external causes; exempt from pain 
{Hamntond), 

lMPA'SSlBtENF.SS. s, (from/mp«s»fWe.‘> 
Impassibility ; exemption from pain {Decatf 
n/my). 

IMPA'SSIONED. a. {in M\i pasiion-) Dis¬ 
ordered by passion i^MiUon). 

IMPA'SSlVE. a. (in and passive.) Exempt 
from the agency of external causes i Pope^ 
IMPASTED, a. {im,aApaste.) ConcietcJ 
as into paste: (notin use) [Shakspeare). 

biPAsTAiioN is someliiiirs used foi a sort 
of mason s-work, made o1 slucco, or stone 
ground small, and i»roue,ht up again in man¬ 
ner oi a paste. 

IMPATIENCE. ». (impatience, rrcncli.) 
I. Inability to suiter pain; rage iimler sul- 
fenng {Shahxpeerc). S. Vehemence o! tem- 

S ei( neat of passion, .t. Inability to suiter 
clay; cageincss. 

IMPA'TIEN.''. Noli me tangcre. In bo¬ 
tany a genus ot the cl.iss {wntiudria, older 
monogYoia. Calx two-k*a^cd, corol fi\c 
petiUlod, irregular, with houd-shaped nec¬ 
tary 5 anthess united at the top: capsule 
superior, five-valved, ela.slic. P'ornleeii 
species, chielly Indian plants, a feu of the 
Cape, one of our own counli y: the greater 
part with one flowered peduncles, the re¬ 
mainder with many flowered peduncles. The 
following are chiefly worthy of notice. 

1.1. Balsamina. Peduncles onc-flowered, 
clustered; leaves lanceolate; the dpper ones 
alternate; nutaries shorter than the flower, 
a native of India, the juice of which is used 
by the Japonese to dye their nails red; and 
the common balsamine of our green-houses. 

S. 1. Noli metaiigerc. Common, touch 
me not. Peduncles solitary, many flower¬ 
ed ; leaves ovate; joints of the stem swell¬ 
ing. Found in the moist shades of England. 

It receives its vernacular name front the 
elastic force with which the capsule shoots 
forth its seeds when touched. 

IMPA'TIENT. a. {impatient, French.) 1. 
Not able to endure; incapable to bear 
(Pope), 2. Furious with pain; unable to 
bear pain {Drpien). S. Vehemently agi¬ 
tated by some painlul passion {Tatflar), 4. 
Hot; hasty {Adiiton). 5. Eager; ardently 
desirous; not able to endure delay (Pope). 

IMPATIENTLY, ad. (from impatient.) 
.1. With rage, under uneasiness. 2. Passi¬ 
onately ; ardently {Clarendon), S. Eagerly; 
wi& great desire. 

JV iMPA'TRONIZE, v. a. {impairortiter, 
French.) To gain to one’s self the power 
of any teigoorj: not usual (Bacon). 

IblMPA'WN. ». *. (At andpajon.) To 
impignoratei topami; to give as a pledge; 
to Bwdee (StaMffoMre), 

IMPB'ACH* e. 0 . (empeehet, French.) 
t. Tohiadar; to iiupedo (Dwfts). s. To 
aodtie by jMsWCHtnuotUy (JtMSoon). 

. It (ANMtfneTertn) Hiodoiw 

Mapadlaiiwt'fftafayea ftf ). 
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IMPE'ACII.VBLE. a. (from impeaei.) Ac- 
cusablc; chargeable (^row). 

IMPE'ACHEIt. s. (from impeach.) An 
accuser; one who brings an accusation 
against another {Covernment of the Tongue). 

J.MPKACHMKNT, is the accusation and 
prosecution of a person in parliament, for 
treason, or other crime and misdemeanors. 
An impeachment, before the Lords, by the 
Coinmoiih of (Jreat Britain, is a present¬ 
ment to the most high and supreme court 
of criminal jurisdiction, by the most .solemn 
grind inquest of the whole kingdom. A 
eoininonet cannot be impeached before the 
lords for any capital oneiice, but only for 
high misdeiiicaiiors; but a peer may be 
iriipcaclied for any crime. The articles of 
impeachment are a kind of bills of indict¬ 
ment, found liy the house of commons, and 
afterwards tried by the lords, who are, in 
cases of misdemeanors, considered not only 
as their own peers, but as the peers of the 
whole nation. By stat. 18 and l.s Win. c. S. 
no pardon under the great seal shall ba 
pleadable to an impea^menl by the Com¬ 
mons in parliament; but the king may par¬ 
don after conviction. 

IsirEAi iiMBXT of waste, signifies a re¬ 
straint from committing of waste upon lands 
and tenements; and therefore he that has a 
lease without impeachment of waste, has by 
that a property or mteiest given him in the 
houses and trees, and may make waste m 
them without being impeached for it, that 
is, without being i|iiestioned, or demanded 
any rccompence for the wastetdooe. 

TbI.MPE'ARL. t).a. {in md pearl.) 1. 
1'o form in resemblance of pearls {Milton). 
2. To decorate as with pearui (Digbp). 

IMPECCABI LITY, s. {impeecabiliti, Fr.) 
FiXemption from sin; exemption from fai¬ 
lure {Pope). 

IMPE CCABLE, a. {impeecaile, Fr.) Ex¬ 
empt from possibility of sin {Hammond). 

To 1MPF.'DK. T>. 0 . {impee^, Latv) To 
hinder; to let; io obAraei{J)eeop ^ IHetg). 

IMPE'DlMENT. s. {impedlmentim, Eat.) 
Hinderance; let; obstruction; opposition 
{Tepior). 

To IMPE'L. V. a. {impelto, Lat.) To drive 
on toward a point; to urge forward; to 
press on (Pope). 

IMPE'LLENT. ». {impetteno, Lat.) Aa 
impulsive power; a power .that drives for¬ 
ward {Glanoille). 

To IMPB'ND. V. n. {impendo,.liVd.,) 1, To 
hang over (Pt^e). 2. To be at hi^;' to 
press nearly {Pope). 

IMPB'NDENT. a. {impendtHO^ Lat.) Im¬ 
minent; hanging over; prestiag mos^y 
{Prior). 

IMPE'NDENCE.s. (fromffRpemfMit.) Tho 
state of hanging over; aewr A^piroaich 
{Hidd), 

IMPENBTBABrLITY-».(*MWie«fW»B»^, 
French.) 1 , Quality of not -wisig pleree- 
aUe^ orpelnn^able {Noaetm).^ 9. ImQtMF* 
tibility ofintellectuM iia|NressU»t. ^ 
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lji»xitKTii4Bix.iTY> in pUUosophy, that 
property of body, whereby it cannot be 
pierced by another: thus, a body, which 
ao mil a f^ee ai to exclude all otheni, is 
aaid to be impenetrable. Or, by irapene* 
trability la meant the faculty which a body 
ha« of excluding every other body from the 
place that it occupie*, in such manner that 
two bodies placed in contact can never oc¬ 
cupy less space than that which they filled 
when they were separate. The impenetra¬ 
bility of solid bodies does not require to 
be proved, it strikes us at first view $ but 
fluids, having their particles perfectly move¬ 
able ill every direction, and yieidi^ to tlie 
slightest pressure, their impenetrability docs 
nut roanmsst itself so perceptibly as that of 
solid bodies. Taking the air for an exam¬ 
ple: so long as this fluid is not enclosed in 
something, its cxtieme mobility causes it 
to admit a free passage to all bodies which 
are moved through it; but in this case it is 
properly displaced, and not penetrated; 
for, if the air be included within the sides 
of a vessel, and another body be then pre¬ 
sented to take its place, without suffering 
it to escape^ -it will exercise its impenetra¬ 
bility in the same manner as solid bodies. 

IMPE'N KTRABLE. a. {^impenetrable, Fr.) 
I. hot to be pierced; not to be enter^ by 
any external foiee {Dryden). 8 . Impervi¬ 
ous; not admitting entrance (.Dryden). 3. 
Not to be taught; not to be informed. 4. 
Not to be,aflecled ; not to be moved {^h.) 

IMl’E'NETRABLE. ad. (frota impenetra¬ 
ble.) With hardness to a degree mcapable 
of impression (A>j»e). 

. IMPE'NITEhCE.\ s. (impenitence, Fr.) 

IMPE'NITENCY./ Obduracy; want of 
remorse for crimes; final disregard of God’s 
threatenings or mercy (Ragert). 

IMPE'NlTENT. a. (iflipm'tent, French.) 
Finally negligent of the duty of lepentanre; 
obduriUe (hammoni). 


IMPS NITENTLY. ad. (from impenitent 
Obdurately; without repentance. (Ham.) 

IMPE'hNOUS. a. (in imd penna, Latin 
Wanting wings (Brown). 

I'MPERATE. a. (imperalm, lat.) Ooii 
with consciousness; done by direction < 
the mind (HotUh. Hale). 

IMPE'RATIVE. a. (imperatHim, Latin 
Cetutnandiiw; expressive of eommkn 
(Cfarke). 

IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of 
verb, used when we would command, ei 
tireat or advise: thus, go read, take pitj 
be advised, are imperatives in our kaguagi 
But in the learned languages this mood ht 
a peculiar tennwatinn to diitinguigh itfroi 
others, as i, or Ite, “ goIsge, or legiu 
read,” fte. and not only so, hut the tei 
mination varies, according « you addrci 
0D» or more penens, as <«« and audtte 

.wwnisnr, MutdbsKMt, &G. 

i RATIVBLY- ol Iq n nooBnaik 
kg ityiet anAoritativaly. 


1.MPERAT0R, a title of honoUr, con¬ 
ferred on ^icloriou8 Roman generals. 

IMPERATO'RIA (from impero, to rule 
or sway, so called from Hs supposed power¬ 
ful control o\er a variety of di^esst ,) 
Maslerwort. In botany a genus of ihc cta^s 
pentandria, order digynia. Fruit ritundish, 
compressed, margined, gibbous in the mid¬ 
dle, three ribbed; petals iatiecied, enwr- 
giuate; umbels tiat. One species only: 
found on the banks of our own rivers, with 
a striate, glabrous stem, and uniform flow¬ 
ers. For medical pm poses the roots of thia 
plant are imporled from Uic Alps and Pyre¬ 
nees, notwithstanding it is indigenous to 
this island: they have a fragrant smell, and 
a bitterish pungent taste, the plant, as its 
name imports, was formerly tbuughi to be 
of singular efficacy; and its great smeess, 
it is said, caused it to be distinguished by 
by the natne of divinum remedium. At pre¬ 
sent it is considered merely as an aroroatir, 
and consequently is superseded by many of 
that class which possess superior qualities. 

IMPERCE'E-TiRLt. a. (imperceptible, 
Fr.) hot to be discovered; not to be per¬ 
ceived; smaU; subtile (/^r^tfen). 

IMPERCE'PTIBLEhESS. s. The qua- 
lily of eluding observation (Hale). 

IMPEllCE PTIBLY. ad. (from impercep¬ 
tible.) In a manner not to be peiceived 
{Addison). 

IMPE'RPECT. «. (fmper/cefsis, Lai.) 1. 
Not complete; not absolutely finished; dc- 
iec\i\e (Hoyle. Locke). 8. I rail; not com- 
pleieiy good. 

iMPERrecx NirvoEii, is that whose ali¬ 
quot parts, taken all together, do not make 
a sum that is equal to the number itself, 
but either exceed it, or fall short of it; 
being an abundant number in the former 
case, and a defective number in the latter. 
Thus, 18 is an abundant imperfect number, 
because the sum of all its aliquot parts, 
1, 8, 3, 4, 6, makes ifl, which exceed tiM 
number 12. And 10 is a defective imper¬ 
fect number, because its aliquot parts, 1, 
2,5, taken all together, make only 8, which 
IS less than the number 10 itself. 

iMpfiarecT Ft>owEB. Imperfeetus flos. 
In botany. DeMitnte either of the fnther 
or stigma. In Rivinus naul some other au¬ 
thors it is synonymous with apetalous of 
Tournefort, stanuncous cf Ray, and incom¬ 
plete of Vaiilant. 

Ikpxrpict, in musk, a term applied to 
those chords which do not include all their 
accessory sotmds; or, to those compound 
intervals which do not contain their com¬ 
plement of simple Sounds. 

IMPERFE CTION, s. {imperfection, Fr.) 
DefectV fiiUttre; fault, whether physical or 
moral (Jimon), , , 

IMPE'RFECTLY. nd. Not compleUdyt 
notfyiyt aotuithotttfi'iiure (Locke}, 

IMFE aFORABi^B* e- (kt an* 0iifcfo, 
Lat) Not to be bored tkrotqi^. 

S s 
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IMPE’RFORATK. a. {in and prrjorafuu 
l.ut.) Not picrwU Ihrough} wiifaoot a 
hole {^Sharp). 

IMPF/RIAl. a. (imperial, Fr. imperialU, 
.Ut.) 1. Royals possosMng royalty (AAafc- 
speare). 2. Bclokfiimg royally; marking 
fcovercigiily {Shakspeare). 3. Belonging to 
an emppreir or inouarch; regal; royal; 
monarchical {Vrpdpn). 

Impi.hmi* among the old thcmical 

wntcTi, Uiird by sonic to denote the cniii- 
nihn Sal Gemnue, and by olherH, Sal am- 
motitac. 

1M1' E' RIA LIST. s. (from imperial.) One 
lliiit bclongii to an emperor {Knollea). 

IMPE'KIOUS. a, {imperiettjr, French ; im- 
periosua, LaL) I. Commanding; tyr.inni- 
cal; authoritative; haughty ; arrogant; 
aotuming command ( Locke). 2. Powerful , 
ascendant; overbeaiing {iillolson). 

IMPE'RlOUSI.y. ad. VViHi arrogance of 
comuiaud; wilh involcnce of authority 
{Garth). 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS. s. (from imperious.') 
I. Authority; air of command (.ViViteji.) 2. 
Arrc^ance of command {Locke). 

IMPERISHABLE, a. {impelUsable, Vr.) 
Not to be destroyed {Milton). 

IMPERSONAL, a. (impersonalis, Latin.) 


IMPE'RPIOUSNESS. *. (from, f/hpm-f. 
om.) The state of not admitting any pas. 
sage. 

IMPETI GINES {Impetigo, ginii,f. from 
impeto, to inlcsl.) An order in the ciasa 
cachexia’ of Cullen, characterized’ by ca¬ 
chexia, dciorniing the etternalpaits of the 
body with tumours, eruptions, &c. 

IMPETIGO {ItupcUgo, gmis, f.) This 
aficetion, as described by authors, is a dis¬ 
ease in which several red, hard, dry, prn^ 
ru'ut spots aiisc in the lace and iie^, and 
sometimes ail over the body, and disappear 
by surfuraceons or tender scales. 

IMPETI'GINOUS. a. (from impetigo, Lat.) 
Scurfy; covered with small scabs. 

I'MPETRAEfE. a. (impetrabtlis, fiom 
impetro, Lat.) Possible to be obtained. 

I'o I MPRTRATE. V. a. {impetro. Lat.) 
To obtain by iiitrealy. 

IMPETR 4'TION. « (impelrof/o, Latin.) 
The act of olitaiiiiug by prayer or mtreaty 
{Faylor). 

IMPETUO SITY.*. (fromiwpe/aoMs.) Vio¬ 
lence; fury; vehemence, force {Clarendon). 

IMPETUOUS, a. {impetueux, Fr. from 
impetus, Lat.) 1. Viokmt; forcible; fierce 
(Prior), 2. Vehement of mind; passionate 
{Rowe). 


.Not varied accordiag to the persons. 

tHPERsoifAX. Verb, in grammar, a verb 
to which the nominative of any certain per¬ 
son cannot be prefixed; or, as others define 
it, a veib destitute of the two lir<A and pri¬ 
mary persons. 

IMPE'RSO.VALLY. ad. According to the 
manner of an impersonal verb. 

lMPEK3U.t'.SiBLE. a. (in and persuasi- 
biliSf lsiiiu.) Not to be moved by persua¬ 
sion {Recap of Piety). 

1MPEHT1NE.\CE. \ , 

IMPE'IITLNENCA. J {intpertinence, 

Fr.) 1. That which is of no present weight; 
that which has no relation to the matter in 
hand (Bacon). 2. Folly; rambling tliought 
s.Shakspeare). 8. Troublesoraeness; intiu- 
sioii {R’oiton). 4. Trifle; thing of no value 
{Rvelpn). 

lAlPE'hTiNENT. a. (impertinent, Fr.) 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; 
of no weight (TiUotson). 2. Importunate; 
intrusive; meddling. 3. Foolish; trifling 
(Pope). 

. IJIFF/HTINENT. s. a triller; a med¬ 
dler; an intruder; one who inquires or in¬ 
terposes where he has no right or call 
{L’Estrange). 

IMPE'ftTlNENTLY. ad, (from imperti¬ 
nent.) i. Without relation to the present 
matter. S. Troublesome)); officiously; in¬ 
trusively (Addison ).. 

IMPBRTWWUTy.«. (inaadper- 
transeo, 1*1.) Impossibility to be passed 
through {Httlo)- 

* IMPE'JIVIOUS. n. (mpervius, Latin.) ' 1. 
UppiuH^le; itmteoeteable (Bogie). 2. In- 
•ccesfible 


IMPETUOUSLY, ad. (from impetuous.) 
Violently; vehemently (Addison). 

l.MPK'TUOUSNESS. #. (from i/npctuou*.) 
Violence; fury (Decag of Pietu). 

I'MPETUS. s. (Latino Violent tendency 
to any point; violent effort (Bentleg). 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, is the force wilh 
which a body moves, or with which it strikes 
another; being equivalent to the term mo¬ 
mentum. 

IMPIE'RCBABLE. a. (inandpierce.) Im¬ 
penetrable ; not to be pierced (Spenser). 

IMPl'ElY. s. (iiH; lelsts, Latin.) 1. Irre¬ 
verence to the Supreme Being; contempt of 
the duties of religion (Shakspeare). 2. Any 
act of wickedness; expression of irreligion 
(Sw{fl). 

To IMPl'G NORATE. v. a. (in and pignus, 
Latin.) To pawn; to pledge. 

IMPIGNORATION, s. (from I'miMrgira- 
rate.) The act of pawning or putting tO 
pledge. 

ro IMPI NGE, v.n. (implAgo, Lat.) To 
fall against; to strike against; to clash with 
(Newton). 

To IMPl'NGUATE. v. a. (in and pingJsis, 
Latin.) To fatten; to make fat (Bacon). 

I'MPIOUS. a. (impius, Latin.) Irreligious; 
wicked; profane (Forbes). 

I'MPIOUSLY. ad. (from impioiu.) Pro¬ 
fanely ; wickedly (Granville). 

IMPLACAHULITY. s, ((ryim implaesible.) 
Inexorahleness; irreconcilable enmity; un¬ 
appeasable malice. 

IMPUA'CABLE.. a, (j,inplacahitt*i Latin.) 
Not to be pacified; inoAoraiile; laalicious; 
comtaat in enmity (AdtRsM^. 

IMPLA'CABLY. ad. (from implaedble-^ 
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WiHi nHlce not to be pecHeJ > inexetobly 

{Ctartm,) ' _ ^ 

To IMPIA'NT, V. «. {in and pianto, Lat.'* 
To infix I to in«Tt{ to placet to ingraa; 
to settle» to set; to sow {Sidnep. Locke). 

IMPLANTA TION, s, {implantation, Fr.) 
The act of setting or piantingt the act of 
enfixing or settling. 

IMPLAU'SIBLE.«. (in and plausible.) Not 
spacious t not likely to seduce or persuade 
{Swift). 

I'MPLEMFiNT. k. {implemenlitm, Latin.) 

1. Something that fills up vacancy, or sup¬ 
plies wants {Hooker). 8. Instrument of ma¬ 
nufacture; tools of a trade; \csscls of a 
kitchen (Brown). 

IM'PLE'TION. *, {impleo, LnU, The act 
of filling; the state of being fulTtSroicu). 

IMPMi'X. o. (imp’erm. Let.) Intricate; 
ri)lnii;'’ed; co'.oplicaicd {"'pectalor) 

'*'• I I'Mi.; 'i rt. r. «. (impliro, Lat.) To 
» e ji'iiirras.; to intold (Boyle). 

, " I'KlA. s. Latin.) 1, 

i ' ; ciitangiemciit (Bovtc.) 2. In- 
lot expressed, but tacitly connected 
)• 

OITIT. a. {impUciltis, Lat.) I. En- 
, a.!; infolded; complicated (Pope). 8. 
isd: tacitly comprised; not expressed 
oh-d^e). 3. Resting upon another; 

< . 1 . necied ivilh another over which that 
V ;i til lb t.mnrctcd to it has no power ; Irnst- 
iiig with leservc or evamination (Denham). 

IM PJ.l'iIlTLY. ad. (fioni impHeft.) 1. Hy 
inference comprised, though not c-xpressed 
i H( nl.ey^. 2. By connexion with something 
else; depcndently; with unreserved confi¬ 
dence or t.bcdicnce (Rogers). 

To Iji'/PLO'Ii E. V. a. (imploro, Latin.) 1. 
To call upon in .supplication; to solicit 
fPopt). 2. I'o ask; to beg (Shats/iearc). 

IMl i,0 IIF.. s. (frCAi the verb.) The act 
of begging; intreaty • not in use (Spefiser.) 

IMPLO REK. s. tfrom implore.) Solici¬ 
tor (Shakspeare ) 

IMPLU'MED. a {implumis, Lit.) With¬ 
out feathers. 

ZVi IMPLY', v.a. (implieo, Lat.) I. To 
infold; to cover; to intangle; not in use 
{Spenser). 8. To involve or comprise as a 
consequence or concomitant {Drpden). 

To IMPOrSON. V. a. {empoisoner, Fr.) 

To corrupt with poison {Skakspeare). 8. 
To kill with poison (Skakspeare). 

IMPO'LARILY. ad. (in aoA polar.) Not. 
according to the direction of the poles 
{Brown). 

IMPOLI'TICAL.'I e. {in and politic.) Im- 

IMPO'LITIC. / prudent ; indiscreet; 
void of art or forecast {Hooker). 

IMPOLI'TICALLy.l ad. Without art or 

IMPO LITICLY. / forecast. 
IMPONDERABLE SoBsrascEs, in philo¬ 
sophy, those which are either really or 
apparently witiiout weight; those whose 
weight is so extremely trifling, if it exist at 
idl, that it cannot he measured; such are 
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caloric, the electric, and magnetic fluids, 
and light. 

IMpO'NDEROUS. a. {in omd. ponderous.) 
Void of perceptible weight {Brown). 

IMPORO'SITY. s. {in and porom.) Ab¬ 
sence of interstices; compactness; close¬ 
ness {Bacon). 

IMPO'KOITS, a. (in and porous.) Free 
from pores; free from vacuities or instersti- 
ces; close of texture; completely solid 
{Hay). 

7b IMPO'RT. r.a. (imporlo, Latin.) I. 
To carry into any country from abroad: 
opposed to export {Pope), 2 . I’o iinplj ; to 
infer (Bacon). 3. To produce in conse¬ 
quence (Skakspeare). 4. {importe, Fr.) To 
be of moment (Dryden). 

IMPO'IIT. *. (from the nirb.) l. Im¬ 
portance; moment; consequence (Shales.) 
2. Tendency (Boyle). 3. Any thing brought 
from abroad. 

IMPO RTABLE, a. (in and portable.) Uii- 
supporlahlc; not to be endured (Spenser). 

IMPORTANCE, s. (French.) 1. Thing 
imported or implied (Skakspeare). 2. Mal¬ 
lei; subject; not in use (Shaks;eare). 3. 
Consequence; moment (Pope). 4. Impor¬ 
tunity. Not proper {Skakspeare), 

IMPO'UTANT. a. (i/nporlanl, French.) 
I. Moinenlous; weighty; of great couse- 
quence (/re«e«). 8. Momentous; forcible; 
of great efficacy. 3. Importunate. Not 
proper {Skakspeare^. 

IMPORTATION.*, (fromfw;»er/.) The 
art ^r piaclicc of importing, Or bringing 
into n country from abroad (dddison). 

I'hc following statement of the total va¬ 
lue of the imports of England, in the year 
1334, fiirnisbes a curious comparison with 


their present magnitude: 

1831 tine ejoths, at 6l. per 
cloth, whi*cfi7 with the cus- £. s. i. 

toms, come to.11,083 18 U 

397 hundred weight of wax, 
at 40s. per hundred weight, 
which, with'the customs, 

come to. 815 7 5 

1889^ tons of wine, at 40s. per 
ton, which, with the cus¬ 
toms, come to . 3,841 19 0 

Linen-cloth, mercery, grocery, 

and all other wares. 28,943 6 10 

On which the customs were.. 883 18 3 


Total.i'.38,970 3 » 


Sec Exfortation. 

IMPORTER. *. (from import.) One 
that brings in from abroad {Swift). 

IMPO'RTLESS. a. (from import.) Of no 
moment or consequence (Skakspeare). 

IMPO'RTUNATE. a. {mportunns, Lat.) 
Unseasonable and incessant in solicitations; 
not to be repulsed (Smatridge). ^ 

IMPO'RTUNATELY. ad. With mces- 
sant si^icHalions; pertinaciously in petition 
(Duppa). 
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IMPO RTUNATENESS. t. (from tmfor^ 
tunale.) Incessant solicitation {Sidney). 

To IMPORTU NE, v. a. {impoHunus, Lat.") 

1. To disturb by reiteration of the same 
request. S. To tease; to harass with sliclit 
vexation perpetually recurring; to molest 
{Stutfi). 

IMPOHTU'NE. a. (importunus, Lat.) 1. 
Constantly recunmg; troublesome by fre- 
queuev (Bacon). 2. Troublesome; vexali* 
cut (flammond). .1. Unseasonable; coming, 
asking, or happening at a wrong time 
{MUhm). 

IMPORTU'NELY.flrf. 1. Troublesomely i 
incessantly (Spenser). 2. Unseasonably; im¬ 
properly {"anderson). 

IMPORTU'NITV. t. {impirtunilat, tat.) 
Incessant solicitation {Ktiollct, i. 

7'o l-MPO'SE. e. a. (iinposcr, rrencli.) I. 
To lay on as abuiden or penalty (^W.'i.) 

2. To enjoin as a duty or law (fP'aBer). 3. 
To fix On; to impute to (Brown). 4. To 
obtrude iailaciously {JJryden). 5. To Im¬ 
pose on. To put a cheat on; to deceive 
{Locke). 6. (\moag nnnters.) To put the 
pages on the stone, ana fit on the cliase, in 
order to carry the form to press. 

IMPO'SE. t. (from the verb.) Command; 
iqjuncUon: not ia ute {'^haktpearc). 

IMPO'SEAULfi. a. (from impone.) To Ivs 
laid as obligatory on any bpdy {Hammond). 

IMPO'SEK. «. (from mpone.) One who 
enjoins as a law; one who lays any thing on 
another as a haidship (fTalton). 

IMPOSl'TlON. «. (/mposjt/oB, Frenchu^ 1. 
The act of laying any thing on another. 2. 
The art of annexing {Boyle). 3. Injunction 
of any thing as a law or duly {Shakspeare. 
Milton). 4. Constraint; oppression(TiTaUc). 
5. Cheat; fallacy; imposture. 6, A super¬ 
numerary exercise enjoined scholars as a 
punishment. 

Imfositiow of hands, an ecclesiastical 
action by which a bishop lays his band on 
the bead of a person, m ordination, confir¬ 
mation, or in uttering a blessing^. This 

S racllce is also frequently ubsepeOy some 
enominations of dissenters nt the ordina 
tion of theii ministers, when all the mini¬ 
sters pre.sent place their bands on the head 
of him whom they are ordaining, while one 
of them prays for a blessing on him and his 
future labours. This some of them retain 
at an ancient practice, justified by the ex¬ 
ample of the apostles, when no extraordi- 
nary gifts are conveyed. However, they 
are not agreed as to the propriety of this 
ceremony |, nor do they consider it as an 
essential pi^t of ordination. Imposition of 
hands was a dewisb ceremony, introdaced 
not by any tMvme authority, but by cus¬ 
tom s it hoihg the practice among those 
people, whenever they prayed to God for 
any person, to lay their hands on his head. 
Our Saviour observed the same custom, 
when he conferred his blessing on 
obildren and when he cured the sick; ailing 
grayer to tite cevemony. The apostles 
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likewise laid bands on those upim whoil 
they bestow I'd the Holy Gtiost. The piiests 
observed th» same custom wbcffl any one 
was received into their body. Ana 
apostles themseiTes underwent the infijpo. 
silion of hands ^resh every time they en¬ 
tered upon any new design. In the ancient 
church, imposition of hands was even pr^ 
tised on persons when they married, which 
custom the .tbyssinians stul observe. 

IMPOSSIBl'LlTY. t. (impotsikiiah Fr.) 
1. Impracticability; the state of being not 
feasible {fThitgffi. Bogeri). 2. That which 
cannot be done {Cowley). 

IMPO S.^^IBLE, that which is not possible, 
or which cannot hr done or effected. A 
pioposition is said to be impossible, when 
It coiitnins two ulens which mutually destroy 
each other, and which can neither be con¬ 
ceived nor united together. Tl js it is im¬ 
possible that a circle should be a square ; 
because wc conceive clearly that squareness 
and roundness destroy each other by the 
contrariety of Iheli, figure. Tlicie are two 
kinds of impossibilities, physical and moral. 
Physica' impossibility is that which is con¬ 
trary to the Ijw 01 nature. A Ui.ng is 
morally impossible, when of its own nature 
it IS possible, but yet is attended witii such 
difficulties, as that, all thiagsconsidered, it 
appears impossible. Thus it is morally im¬ 
possible that all men should be virtuous ; or 
that a man should throw the same nuiiiber 
with three dice a hundred times succes¬ 
sively. A thing which is inipossible in 
law, is the same with a thing impossible in 
nature: and if any thing in a bond or deed 
be impossible to be done, such deed, Ac. 
is voia. 21 Car. 1. 

IxtrossiBCG Qoantitv or Root, in Alge¬ 
bra. See Imagivarv. 

IMPOST, s. {impoHt^ French.) A lax ; a 
toil; a custom paid. 

IMPOSTS, iu architecture, the capitals 
of pillars which support arches; or the 
parts of piers from wnich arches spring. 

IMPOSTHUME, See Abscess and Soa* 


CLBY. 

7V» IMPO'STHUMATE. v. n. (from impoot^ 
hume.) To form an abscess; to gather; to 
form a cyst or hag containing matter 
{Arbuthnot). ' 

To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. «. To afflict 
with an imposthumc {Decay of Piety). 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION. s. (from impotlku- 
mate.) The act of forming an imposthame; 
the state in which an imposthumc is formed. 

IMPO'STHUME. t. (formed by corrup¬ 
tion from apoHeme, an abscess.) A coliec' 
tion of purulent matter in a biq; or cyst 
{Shakspeare). 

IMPO'STOR. «. (finpotlew, French.) One 
who cheats by a fictitiottsdiarai^r {Stodh). 

IMFO'STURE. t. {Htpoetmre, French.) 
Cheat I fraud; suppositiousttess (^otttk). 

rMPOTlNC?! / '• 

I. Want of power; inability; imbecilityf 
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weakness. (Bentleigf). «. Ungovcmablcncss 
of pasision {Milton). 3. Incapacity of pio- 
pagation {Pope). 

iMPOTENtv is. a term raoro pailicularlj 
used fur an inability to coition. Impotence 
'with re-tpeci to men is the sauu; as sterility 
ui women, that is, an inability of propagat¬ 
ing the sjiecics. There arc many causes of 
impotence: as, a natural defect in the 
organs of geiiciation, which seldom admits 
of a cure: accidents or diseasesi and in 
such cases the iinpolencc may or may not 
be reined,cd, accoiding totbese arc curable 
or otherwise. The most common causes, 
and alinoiit the only, are, early and iminO' 
derate senerj, or the practice of niastur- 
hatiun 111 youth. We base instances, how¬ 
ever, ol niititness for gcneiatitr'iu men by 
an iiuprdiine it lo the ejection of the semen 
in rouiou. from a wrong diicctiou which 
the oiilicc at the verw.moutamuii got, 
whereby the seed was thrown up into the 
bladder. M. Petit cured one patient under 
such adillicuUy of ciiiisston, by making an 
incision like to that commonly made in the 
great operation for the stone. 

On thi.s-.sub,|ect we base some curious 
and original observations by the late Mr. 
John Hunter in Ins Treatise on the V'cnercal 
Disease, lo which the reader is referred. 

I'MPOTEXT. a. {impolenl, Freurh.) 1. 
Weak; feeble; wanting force; wanting 
power {Hooker). 2. Disabled bj nature or 
disease {Shukspeare). 3. Witbout power of 
rcstiaiiit (Drj/den). 4. WiUioul power of 
j)r()paga,lion {I'atler). 

1 .Ml’OTK>TLY. ad. Witlioiit power 
I Pope). 

7'(/1 MPOfJ'ND. t'.a. {in ami poundt) I. 
To enclose as in -i pound; lo shut in ; to 
coniine (Zfec(J70. 8 To shut up in a pinfold 
(lit den ). 

I31PIIA'CT1CAB1-E. a. {impraclieahle, 
French.) 1. Not to be performed; nufea- 
sible; impossible(ffogm). 2. Intractable; 
tin manageable (Howe ;. 

lMPUA'CTICABl.E>iESS. s. 1. Impos¬ 
sibility {Hh’iJ't). 2. I'ntractablencss; stub¬ 
bornness. 

To I'MPHECATF.. v. a. (imprecor, Latin.) 
To call for evil upon himself or others. 

IMPllECA'TION. s. {in^trecalio, Latin.) 
Curse; piayerby which any evil is wished 
{Pope). 

I'MPREC.lTOHy. «. (from imprecate) 
Containing^wishes of evil. 

To IMPRE'GN, 17. 0 . (ji» and prwp^no^ Lai.) 
To fill with young; to fill with any matter 
or quality ; lo make pregnant {Milton). 

IMPRE'GNABLB. a, {imprentUtk, Fr.) 
1. Not to be stormed; not to be taken 
{Milten). 8. Unshaken ; unmoved; unaf¬ 
fected {South). 

IMPRE’GN ABLY. ad. (from impregnaUe.) 
m siuch a manaer as to defy fore# or hosti¬ 
lity {Sand^s). 

Ta IMPRE'GNATE. w.«. (fu and preegno, 
Latin.) i. To fill with young; to make 
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prolific {Broioii). 8. {impregner, French>} 
To liil; lo saturate. 

IMPRI'.GXA'TION. *. (from impregnate.) 

1. 'I he act of making proliiic; Vecuuda- 
tioii. Sec CovcerTioiv and Genuratium. 

2. That With which any thing is impieg- 
nated {Derham). 3. Saturation {Aimworih). 

IMPREJU'DICATF. a. '{in, prm, and 
judico, Jatin.) Unprejudiced; not pre¬ 
possessed ; impartial {Hroton). 

1MPHI'.I’\HA'T10\. s. {in and prepara-, 
tiott). L'npreparcdiiess; wantof preparation 
{Hooker). 

To IMPUF.'SS. V. a. {imprensum, Latin.) 

1 . Topriiitby prcssnic: to stamp (iJcWioiit). 

2 . To fi.\ deep (H'att$). 3 . To mark, as 
impressed by a si amp {Spemer). 4. To 
foiccinto military service {Sliakspeare). 

IMPUli'SS. t. (from the verb.) 1. Mark 
made by prcssme {fFoodward), 8. 1 Sects 
of one substance on another {Glanvel). 
.*{. Mark of distinction; stamp {South). 
4. Deuce; niollo {Milton). 5. Act of 
lorcing into service {3liakspeare). 

IMPUK'tsSlBI.F. a. (in and pretoum, Lat.) 
What may be impressed (Hacon). 

IMPRKS>1NG siEN. The power of im- 
ressing seamen for the sen service, by the 
mg's commission, has been a matter of 
some dispute, and submitted to with great 
reluctance, though it has very learnedly 
been aigucd by sir Michael Forster, that 
the praclicc of impressing, and granting 
power to the admiralty for that purpose, is 
of very ancient date, and has been conti¬ 
nued by a regular seiics of precedents to 
the present time, whence lie concludes it to 
he paitof the common law. The difficulty 
arises hence, that no statute has expressly 
declared this power to be in the crown, 
though many of them very strongly imply 
it. The still. 2. R. II. c. 4. speaks of 
mariners being arrested and retained for 
the king’s sen ice.^as of a thing well known 
?iul practised wilhoul dispute, and provides 
a remedy against the running away. 

By stat. 2 and 3 V. and M. c. 16, if any 
waterman who uses the river Thames, shall 
hide himself during the execution of any 
comniissioii for pressing for his majesty’s 
service, he is liable to heavy penalties. By 
stat. 5 Fliz. c. 6. no fisherman shall be taken 
b) the queen's commission to serve as a 
mariner ; but the commission shall be first 
brought to two justices of the peace, iiiha- 
biliiig near the sea-const wheic the tnariners 
are to betaken, to Uie intent that the jus¬ 
tices may choose out and rclum such a 
number of able-bodied men as ii> the com¬ 
mission are contained to serve her majesty. 
And by stat. 7 and 8 W. c. 21 .: 2 Anne, c. 6.; 
4 and 5 Anne, c. 10.; 13 Geo. H. c. 17.; 
especially protections are allowed to seamen 
in' particular circumstances, to prevrat 
them from being impressed. All whicli 
certainly imply a power of impceiwing to 
reside somewhere: and if any Where, it 
must, from the spirit of our constitution. 
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M wdl M from the frequent mrnlion of the 
king’s commission, rcsiue in the crown alone 
iBrae1i.419, 

The l-iverymcn of London elami an ev- 
omption from being pressed ; but by a lale 
sleuBlon of the Court ot King's Bench, this 
exemption is denied. Landmen, entering 
into the merchant service, and apprentices, 
are exempt tor two years from the impress, 
and all apprcnUccs to the sca-scrvice under 
eighteen. 

IMPIlli'SSION, ». (imprensioj Latin.) 1 . 
The act of pressing one body upon another 
(Locke). 8 . Mark made byprcs.surc; stamp 
(Skakspeare), Image fixed in the mind 
(Swijl). 4. Operation} influence (Clarendon'i. 
A. EfTect of an attack (fVoHon). fi. Edi¬ 
tion; number printed at once; one course 
of printing (Dryden), 

IMPRKSSUllE, «. (from mprcssV The 
mark made by pressure; the dint 5 the im¬ 
pression (Shakspeare), 

Tin IMl’Kl NT. i>. a. (iwprimer, French.) 
1. To mark upon any substance by pressure 
(Holder. Sou(k). 8 , To stamp woids upon 
paper by the use of types. 3. To fix 011 the 
mind or memory (Locke). 

To IMPRl'SON. V. a. (emprhonner, Fr ) 
’fo shut up; to confine; to keep from liber¬ 
ty (iJrpden). 

IMPRl'SONMENT. *, (emprisonnemrnt, 
French.) Confinement; clausiirc; state ot 
being shut in prison (Watts). 

iMrnisONMENT, is the restrai'.t of a 
man’s liberty under the custody ot another, 
and extends not only to a gaol, but a house, 
stocks, or where a man is held in the street, 
or any other place: for, in all these cases, 
the party so restrained is said to be a pri¬ 
soner so long as he has not his liberty 
frcely to go about h|s bpsiiioss us at other 
times. 

None shall be imprisoned but by the law¬ 
ful judgment of his peers, or by the law ot 
the land. Magna Charta. 

IirrmsoNMEsiT, false. To constitute the 
ii\jury of false imprisonment, two points are 
necessary: the detention of the person, and 
the unlawfulness of such detention. Every 
f.onfincmcnt of the person is imprisonment, 
whether }t is i\i a common prison, or in a 

f icivate houic, or in the stocks, or even by 
brcibly detaining one in the streets, 2 Inst. 
fi89. Unlawful or false inipriaonment con¬ 
sists in snch confinement or detention with¬ 
out su^ieitt authority I which authority 
may arise either from some process from 
the courts oOustice; or from some warrant 
from a legal power to commit, under his 
hand and seal, f^ud expressing the Cause of 
such commitih«t; or from some other 
special ca^se warranted, for the necessity 
of the thin^, either by common law or act 
ef parliament t snch as the arresting of a 
felon by a private person without warrant, 
the impressing of mariners for the public 
service, or the apprehending of waggoners 
tffr ntisbebaTioai ift the public highways. 


IMP 

False imprisonment also may arise by exe¬ 
cuting a la' 'nl warrant or process at an 
unlawful tin. as on a Sunday} or in a place 
pi ivileged from arrests, as in the 
the king’s court. This is the injury, ih® 
remedy is of two sorts} the one removing 
the injury, the other making satisfaction 
foi it, 

The means of removing the actual injury 
of false imprisonment are fonr-told, 1. By 
writ of Maiuprize. 8. By writ De Odio ct 
.\tia. 3. By writ T)e Homine Rcpiegiando, 
4. By writ of Habeas Corpus. See those 
aiticles. 

The s.xtisfactory remedy for this injury 
for false imprisonment is by an action of 
trespass vi el armis, usually called an action 
of false imprisomnont; which is generally, 
and almost unavoidabU, ai 'dined with 
a charge of assault an,! hatters also: and 
theiein the party shall recover ilac ■•ges for 
the injiiries he has received ; and also the 
dclcndciit is, as for all other injuries com¬ 
mitted with fotre, or lict armis, liable to^ 
pay a tine to the king for the violation of 
the ptibla peace. 

IMPROBABILITY, s (from improMlr.', 
rnhkehhood ; difficulty to be relieved 
(tlrifdcn). 

IMPROBABLE, a. (improbable, French.) 
I'liiikely; mcredibie (Addison). 

IMPKO'BABLV. ad. (from improbable.) 
I, M'ithout likelihood. 2. In a manne' not 
to be approved: obsolete (Uople). 

To IMPROBATE.w. a. (/nani^jjr(»Si>,Lnt.) 
Not to approve (.dinsworth), 

IMPHOBA'TION. s. (improbaiio, lat.) 
Alt ofdi.sallowing (Ainsicorth). 

IMi'RO'BITY. s. (improbitus, Latin,) 
Want of honesty; di 'onesly; baseness 
(Hooker). 

ToIMPROLI FlCATE. ». «.(/«and proh- 
fic.) To impregnate; to fecundate (Brown). 

IMPROMPTU', or Ixpromftv, a Latin 
srord fierjucntiy used among the French, and 
soinetuncs in England, to signify a piece 
made off hand, or extempore^ without any 
previous meditation,by mete force and live¬ 
liness of imagination. 

IM PRO'PER. a. (impropre, French.) 1. 
Not well adapted; unqualified (Burnet). 8. 
Unfit: not conducive to the right end (Ark.) 
3. Not just; not accurate (Dri/deH). 

IM PKo FEn FVaetion, in arithmetic, U one 
whose numerator is either equal to, or 
greater than, its denominator, as | or 

IMPRO'PERLY. ad. 1. Not fitly; in¬ 
congruously. 2. Notjttstiy; notaccur alel 
(Drpden). 

To IMPRO'PRIATE, t*. «, (/» and pro- 
prim, Latin.) I. To cqpvcrt to private : 
to seize to himself (Bacon). 8. To put the 

E ossessions of the church into the bands of 
dcs (Spelrpau). 

IMPROPRIATION. *. (from impropri¬ 
ate.) An impropriation is properly so called 
when the church land is in toe hand of a 
laytoan; and an appropriation when ft ia 
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{n the hsBds of a bUhop, coUege, o rcli- 
giot)« house 

IMPROPKIA'TOH. s.(fro’ .ipropnaie.) 
A la) raaa that has the possessioo of the lands 
of the chui eh 

IMPHOPariiTY. A. (impripriet!-, Fr.) 
IJiiiltuesA; unsuitahlcuess {inaccurar ; want 
ofjustucst. {Brown. Swift). 

IM P K O'bP E ROUS. a. (m and prosperous.) 
Unhappy; unfortunate; iiotsucce8sfuHZ>r.v.) 

lMPRO\spKROlISLY.arf.Unhappdy; uii^ 
surccssfuliy; with ill fortune {Boyle) 

IMPHO'VEABLK. a. (from iw/iraie.) Cv 
palde of bring adviiiiced from a good to a 
belter state; capable oi melioration {Grew). 

IMPHO'VEABLENESS. *. (from improve- 
able.) Capablencss of being made better. 

1M PRO V EARLY, ad. (from mj^roveable.) 
In a nianiu in' admits of mriioiation. 

To IMPUO'VE. V. a. {in and probus, Lat.) 
I. To alliance any tliiug nearer to perfec¬ 
tion; to laise fiom good to better {Pope). 
a. Todisproie: nut used {H''kitgift). 

To IM PRO'\ E. »t. w. To advance in good¬ 
ness ( -ttterbhry), 

IM P H 0' V E M ENT s, (from improve.) 1, 
Melioration ;'adv:in(.eraent of any thing from 
good to better {'Tillolson). 2 . Act of inv- 
proiiag ( Iddison). 3. Progiess from good 
to better {.iridisoa). 4. Instruction; edifi¬ 
cation {South), 5, Elfccl of melioration 
{South). 

IMPRO'V'F.R, *. (from improve.) ]. One 
that mokes himself or any thing else better 
{Clarendon, Pope). 2 . Any thing that me- 
luirates {J/ortimer). 

IMPKOVTUED. a. {imptvvisus, Latin.) 
riitoresceii; uiicx|icclcd; unprovided against 
{Spencer). 

IMPRO'VIDEN '’R. *. (from improvident,) 
Waiitoffurcthouglit; want ofcaution {Hale). 

IMPRO'V I DENT, a, {impiovidus, Latin.) 
Wanting forecast; wanting care to provide 
{Clarendon). 

IMPIIO'VIDENTLY. »d. Without fore¬ 
thought { without care {Donne). 

IMPllOVl'MON. *. {in and provision,) 
Want of forctiiought (Brown). 

IMPRU'DENCR. s. {imps'udeme, French, 
imprndentitt, Latin.)Want if prudence; in¬ 
discretion; negligence; inattention to in¬ 
terest. 

IMPRU'DENT. a. {imprudent, French, 
imprudent, Latin.) Wanting prudence; in- 
judiciotts; indiscreet; negligent {Tillotion). 

I'MPUDENCE. \i. {impudence, h'r.impu- 

I'M PUDENCY./ dentta, Latin.) 
Shamelessness; immodesty (Shak. K. Charles). 

“ I'MPUDBN'r a. {impudent, French, im¬ 
pudent, Latin.) 1.Shameless; wanting mo¬ 
desty (Shakspeare), 2 , Unchaste; immodest. 

I'MPUDENTLY. ai. Shamelessly; wilh- 
PUt modesty (Sandyt). 

J'o IMPU'GN. V. a. {impugner, French, 
impugno, Latin.) To attach; to assault by 
law or argument (South), , 

IiMPU'6NER.s.(froinfiiijK^.} Onethal 
MUcks or invades. 
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T MPn'SSANCE.s. (French.) Impoteneft# 
naluiity; weakness; feebleness {Bacon). ^ 
I'.MPULSE. «. ({'mpa/sus, Lathi.) l.Coov 
niunicated force; the clTect of one body act¬ 
ing upon another (South). 2* Iiiflueuce act¬ 
ing upon the mind; motive; idea impressed 
(Aoeke). 3, Hostile impression (Prior). 

IMPU'LSION. s, {impulsion, French.) 1. 
The agency of body m motion upon body 
Bacon). 2 . Inliuciice operating upon the 
raiiul {MilIon). 

I.MPIII.S10N, IS tin term einploy'od m the fan- 
pfiia;.^ uf niec'hanical |i)iiti)so)i1iVi for expressing a 
supposed puiMihar exertion of tin- powc rs of body, 
by wliii-b ii riioi ing bixty eliansfh the motion of 
another body by biitiiig or striking it. The 
plainest case of this action is nben a body in mo¬ 
tion hits another body at mAt, and puts it in mo¬ 
tion iiy the stroke. The bmly thus put in motion 
IS Said to lie impelled by the otUi r; and this way 
of prudtiimg motion is (.tiled iinpiilsion, to dis¬ 
tinguish il from presMon, thrusting, or protru¬ 
sion, by atiich tve push a body fiotn its place 
a about sti iking it. The term has been gr.-idinlly 
I \U‘iid‘-d to ciei V ehango of motion occasioned 
b\ the collision ot bodies. 

(Inlileo, to ahoin w.- arc indebted for the first 
diseoserics in the doctrine ot tree motions, aav 
also the first who attempted to Iniiig impulsion 
within the pale ot timthematieat discusioii. 'I’his 
he attempted, by endeavouring to state what is 
the force or energy ot a body iii motion I'lie 
very obscuie reflections of Aristotle on this suh- 
jeet only seived to make the study moie intricate 
and abstruse. l.'alileoN reflections on it arc void of 
that liiiinnous perspicuity which is seen in all hib 
otiici writings, and do not appear to have satibficd 
hib own miiul. Jfe has recourse to an expe.iinien(, 
10 Older to discover what pressuic was excited by 
iniimibioii. A weight was iniidc to fall on Uic 
ac.ile of a balance, the other arm of which was 
loadcfl with a considci.tblc weight, and the force 
of the blow was estimated by the weight which the 
blow lould thus start from the ground. The re¬ 
sults hud a certain regiilarity, by winch some 
analogy was ohsened between the weights tliii.' 
started and the veloi'ity of Ihi impulse; but the 
anomalies were gr<‘at, and tlie analogy was sm- 
gnl.li and pu?/ling; it led to many mtiicate dis¬ 
cussions, and si'ience advanced but slowly. 

At last tin* three nnuicnt mathematicians. Dr. 
Wallis, Sir Christopher Wren, and lluyglicii«, 
about the same time, and unknown to each otliei, 
discovered the simple and beautiful laws oi coili- 
-ion, and coriununicatcd them to the Royal Soci¬ 
ety of London m l(5o8 (Phil, Trans. No 43—4h ) 
Sir Cbiistophcr Wren also invented a beautiful 
method of deiiionstating the doctrine bv espen- 
ttient. The bodies which were made to sii ike each 
otlici ivere suspended by tbn'ads of equal length, 
so as to torn h each other when at rest. When 
removed from this tlicir vertical situation, and 
then let go, they struck when arriv'-d at the 
lowest points of tlieir respective cm les, and their 
velocities were proportional to the chords of Uie 
arches thruugh which they bad desrended. Their 
velocities, tlie stroke, were measured, m 
like manner, by the chords of their arches of as¬ 
cent. The experiment .'oricspondcd precisely 
with the theotretical doctrine. 

Soon after the time m which these philosopher 
lived, ethers entered minutely into r^ed consi- 
dtratiottb connected with this subject; and thus 
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in a abort time it was afTirmed by many that im¬ 
pulse was the sole cause of motion, the cause of 
any motton being hence thought suftictcntly ex¬ 
plained when It could be referred to impulse. But 
this IS all the result of ingenious speculation 
pushed farther than it can be attended by con¬ 
viction. There aie thousands of instances of 
moving forces where we cannot conceive how they 
can be produced by the impulse of a body al¬ 
ready in motion. There appear to be many 
'moving powers in naturei independent of, and in¬ 
explicable by, any previous moUon; these may 
be brought into action, or occasions may be af¬ 
forded fur their action, in a variety of ways The 
mere will of a.n animal bnngs some of them into 
action in the internal procedure of muscular mo¬ 
tion, mere vicinity brings into action powers 
which are almost irresistible, and which produce 
most Violent motions. Thus a little aquaiortis 
poured on powdered chalk contained in a buinb- 
shell, will burst't, throwing the fragments to a 
great distance. A spark of tire brings them into 
action in a mass of gunpowder, or other combus¬ 
tibles. And here it dcsencs remark, that the 
greater the mass la to which the spark is applied, 
the more violent is the motion produced. It 
would be just the contrary, if the motion were 
produced by impulse. For in all cases of impul¬ 
sion, the velocity is inversely propoitional to the 
matter that is moved. When a spring is bent, 
and the two ends are kept together by a thread, 
a pressure is excited, which continues to act as 
long as the thread remains entire. What contriv¬ 
ance of impelling duid will explain this, or give 
us any conception of the total cess-otion of this 
pressure, when the thread is broken, and the 
(pang regains its quiescent form ‘‘ 

t>ur notions of solidity or impenetrability (a 
name still indicating an obstacle to pressure), 
gives us iio clearer conception of (he productions 
of motion hy impulsion than pressure docs, for 
It IS the same, or indicated by the same sensa¬ 
tions. 

I he question now seems to be reduced to tins— 
Since th»* strongest pressure of a quiescent 
body docs not protliiee inotton, or excite that Lind 
of pressure whi 'h is the immediate cause, of mo- 
taon, while a body in motion, exciting hat a very 
moderate pressure (as may he seen by the trifling 
compression or dimpling), produces a very con- 
aiderable motion, how u the previous motion 
conducive to this purpose ’ The answer usually 
.gi^en is this: a body in motion (by whatever 
cause), preserves in that motion by the inherent 
force; when it arrives at another body, it eannot 
proceed without displacing that body. The nature 
of the inherent force is such that none of it is lost, 
and that a portion of it passes into the other 
body, and the two bodies instantly proceed with 
the same quantity of motion that waa in the iin- 
pclling body alone. This is an exact enough 
narrative of the genet al fact, bul it gives no great 
explanation of it. It the impelling perseveres 
in Its motion by means ot its inherent force, that 
force IS exerted in performing its office, uid can 
do DO more. Tlie impelled body seems as fnnch 
to possess an inbermit force; for the same marks 
and evideners of preagure on both sides are Ob¬ 
served in the collisiotti If both bodies are soft or 
compressiblo, both are diiQpled or compressed. 
Wc are as much entitled, thersfere, to say, that 
part of the force hy which it perseveres at rest, 
peaseg mto the oAcr body. But the rest, or 
of a body* is always the same; y/et 


what p r es into the impelling body is different, 
according to it.s prcxious velocity. Wc can form 
no contrptioi ’.low the half of the inherent force 
of the impclliuo body u. expended by every par¬ 
ticle, passes through the points of contact, and is 
distributed among the particles of the impelled 
body nay, ■ cannot conceive this halving, or 
any other partition of the force. Is it a thing mi 
generic, made up of its parts, which can be de- 
uebed from each other, as the particles of salt 
may be, and really are, when aqi antity of fresh 
water is put in to contact with a quantity of 
brine ’ Wc have no clear conception of this, and 
thercfOiC this is no elucidation of the matter, al¬ 
though It may be an exact statement of the visible 
fact 

Bet us take the simplest pos ible case, and sup¬ 
pose only two particles of matlcr, one of which la 
at rest, and the other moves up to it at ihe rate 
of two feet per second The es eut is supposed to 
be as follows, in the instant of contact, the two 
pal tides proceed with half cf the former velocity. 
Now this instant of time, and this picoise point 
Df space, in which the contact is madt, is not a 
part of cither the tune or space before collision, 
or of those after collision; it is the boundary 
between both; it is tht last instant of the former 
time, and the first instant of the latter time; it 
belongs to both, and mav be said to be in both. 
What is the state or condition of the impelling 
particle in thi-, instant’ In vi.tiic of the previous 
motion, It has the determination, or the ibice, or 
the power, to move at the rate of two feet per sc - 
cond, but, in virtue of the motion after collision, 
it has the determination or power of moving .at 
the rate of one foot per second. In one and the 
same instant, therefore, it has >wo determina¬ 
tions, or only one of them, or neither of them. 
And it may, in like manner, be apid of the im- 
p. lied body, that, in that instant, it was both at 
lest, and moving al the rate of one foot per sc- 
eoiid. This scents inconceivable or absurd. 

It is not perhaps very dear and demonstrable, 
nor IS it intuitive!}''certain, that the moving budy 
or particle must d’splace the other at all. aII 
that we know is, that matter is moveable, . -id 
that causes of this motion exist in nature. When 
they have produced this motion, they have per¬ 
formed their task, and the motion is their com¬ 
plete effect: the particle continues in this condition 
for ever, unless it be changed for some cause; 
but we do not see any thing m this condition that 
stiables us to say what causes are competent to 
this change, and what are not. Is it either in¬ 
tuitive or demonstrable, that die mere existence 
of another particle is not a sufficient or adequate 
cause 1 1$ It certain that the anival at adotlier 
particle is an adequate cause’ or can we prove 
that this will not stop it altogether.* The only 
conclusion that we can draw with any confidence 
IS, that “ two particles, or two equal bodies, 
meeting with equal velocities, in op^site direc¬ 
tions, will stop.” But our only reason for this 
conclusion is, that we cannot assign an adeiraiite 
reason why either should prevail. But this form 
of argument never qarries luminous conviction, 
nor does it even give a deeisiem at all, unless a 
number of cases can be specified which include 
every possible result Hiis can hardly be affirmed 
in tim present case. 

We apprehoid that the ne«t ease, iit peditt of 
simplicity, has still lem intnitive or deductive 
evidenoe; namely, when bodies meet in opposite 
direcijont with equal quantities of ipotum. It is 
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by nvmeaat eaiy, if it be at all possible o show 
that they must stop. The proof prooeods on some 
Mtiaa of the manner in which Ui. liapulsion, ex¬ 
erted on one particle, or on a few of each body, 
namely, those which come into contact, is dis¬ 
tributed among all the particles. A material atom 
ts moved only when a moving fo.^e acts jn it, 
and caoh atom gets a motion precisely commen¬ 
surate to the force which actuates it Now, it is 
so far from being clear, how a force impressed on 
one particle of a solid body occasions an equal 
poition of itself to pass into every particle of that 
body, and impel it forward in the same direction, 
tlijt the very .luthurs who assume the present pro¬ 
position as an elementary truth, claim no small 
honour fur having detci mined with precision the 
moving forces that nie exerted on each particle, 
and the circninstances iJiat arc necessary for pro¬ 
ducing an equal prugiessnc inotinn.pi,each. 

The opinion that in.pulsion is the sole cause of 
motion is uuwanauted. We stc that the pheno¬ 
mena of impulsion .lie brought cbout by the im¬ 
mediate V icration of jiressure; and we see num¬ 
berless iRstaiii ts of pressure, in which we cannot 
find the smallest trace of impulsion. It is there¬ 
fore a most violent an 1 unwarranted opinion, 
which ascribes to repeated unperccived impul¬ 
sions all tlmse solicitations to motion by which, or 
in consequence of which, the motions of bodies 
are effected by distant bodies, or bear an evident 
relation to the sitiiat on and distance of other 
bodies; as m the exionples of planetary defiee- 
tion, terreaitrial gravitation, uiagncticai and elec¬ 
trical defleet.ons, and the like. There is nothing 
in the phenomenon of the pressure of gravity that 
seems to make impulsion moi'e necessary or more 
probable tlian in the pressure of elasticity, whether 
that of aspring or of an expansive fluid. The 
adnussiun of an nnpereeived fluid to efleet those 
impulsions is quiti'unwarranted, and lh«>explnii- 
ation is therefore unphilosophieal, even although 
we sliould perceive intuitively that an atom iii 
motiou will put another into motion by hitting 
It. We appiehend that this cannot b<' airiimed 
with any clear perception of its truth. 

On the whole, tiierefore, wc must ascribe that 
contented aquiescence in the explanations of gra¬ 
vitation, and other attractions and repulsions, by 
means of impulse (if the acquiescence be not pre¬ 
tended), to the frequency and familiarity of im¬ 
pulsion, and perhaps to the personal shaie and 
interest we hare in this mode of producing mo¬ 
tion. 

There are many oases of doubtful contact. 
Every person has observed the bnlLiaiit dew-drops 
lyii^ on the loaves of plants. Every person ac¬ 
quainted with Newton’s optical discoveiics, must 
be convinced that the dewdrop is not in mathe- 
maUcal contact with the leaf, if it were, it could 
have no brilliancy. Most persons have observed 
the rain drops of a summer shower fhll on the sur¬ 
face of water, and roll about fora few seconds,exhi¬ 
biting the syeatest briUiaucy. 'Hiey cannot therefore 
be in raatinematical contact with die water. There 
mutt be a small distance between them, and there¬ 
fore some force which keeps thiKu asunder, and 
names tlie weight, that counteracts the ^wn- 
vord presaire of the ralnthop. In Newton’s cc- 
lehnted optical experiment hi which coloured 
tiq|s are formed by the pressure of convex lenses 
one upon another, it is demonstr^lc that what¬ 
ever be the pressure with which the glasses are 
brought together, they do not 'ttctually touch; 
yet tliey impel each other. And other optical 


facts serve to confirm tiic same truth. The indtP. 
cnee to be drawn from them is remarhaUe uaad 
important It is, thatmteve noauthonty for 
affirming that the (dmnges of motion by the colli¬ 
sion of bodies is brought about by absolute con¬ 
tact in any instancu. whatever. The glasses 
an* not in contact where there is vivid reflection; 
and we have no proof that they are in contact in 
the biack spot, however great the imaipcessioD 
may be. 

It IS hardly necessary now to say, that all at¬ 
tempts to explain gravitation, or magnetism, or 
electrieity, or any such apparent artion at a dis¬ 
tance by the impulsions of an unseen fluid, are 
futile in the greatest degree. Impulsion, by ab¬ 
solute contact, IS so far troin being a familiar 
phenomenon, that it may jus'ly be questioned 
whether we have ever ofiserved a single instance 
of It. Tlie supposition of an mrisible impetling 
fluid is not more gratuitous than it is useless; be¬ 
cause we have no proof tliat a particle of this fluid 
does or can come into contact with the body which 
we suppose impelled by it, and tiierefore it can 
give no explanation of an action that is apparently 
c distanti. 

The general inference seems to be, that in¬ 
stead of explaiiiiiig pressure by impulse wc must 
not only derive alt impulse from pressure, but 
must also ascrilie all pressure to action from a 
distance; that is, to properties of matter by 
which Its particles arc moved without geometrical 
contact. 

I'rom all that has been said, wc learn that phy. 
steal or sensible contact diflers from geometrical 
contact, in the same maimer as physical solidity 
differ, from that of the mathematician. Euclid 
speaks of cones and eylinders standing on the 
same base, and between the same parallels. ’Hiese 
arc not niateiial solids, one of which would pre» 
the other out of its place. Physical contact is 
indicated, immediately and directly, by unr sense 
of touch; that is, by exciiing a pressure on our 
organ of touch when it is brought sufficiently 
near. It is also indicated byimpulsKm; which 
is the immediate efft ct of the pressure occasioned 
by a sufficient approximation of the body impell¬ 
ing to the body intpellcd. The impulsion is the 
completion of the same process that we observe 
III the example of magnets; but the extent 
of space and of time in which it ts completed is 
so small that it escapes our observation, and we 
imagine it to be by contact and in an instant. 
We now see that it is similar to all other opera¬ 
tions of accelerating or retarding forces, and that 
no change of velocity is instantaneous; but, as 
a body, iii passing from one point of space to an¬ 
other, passes through the intermediate space, so, 
111 changingfiom one v elocity to another, it passes 
Uirough all the intormcdiate degrees without the 
smallest saltiis. 

And, in this way, is the whede doctrine of impul¬ 
sion brought within the pale of dynamics, without 
the admission of any new prin< iple of motion. It is 
merely the application of the generr' doctrines 
of dynamics to cases where every accelerating or 
retarding force is opposed by another that is equal 
and uoutrary. We have found, that the opinion, 
that there is inherent m a moving body a peculiar 
force, by which it peisevcres in motion. Mid {Hits 
another in motion by shifting into it, ts as useless 
as it is inconsistent with our notions of Uotioii 
and of moving forces. The impbUsd body is 
tnoved by the inaui>erable repulsion exerted hy all 
atoms of matter when brought sufficicDtly near. 
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The retardation of the impelling hodv dovs not 
arise from an inertia, or rcsistinjs slnggtthnem of 
thi! Uoriy impelled, but because this body also re* 
pels apy thing that is biought sufficiently near to 
It. 3t'e can have no doubt of the cxistcftLC of 
bnch causes of motion. Springs, expansive fluids, 
cohering fibres, exhibit such active powers, with* 
out our b( nc able to give thtm any otner origin 
than the flit of the Almiehty, or to comnrt'hcnil, 
111 any manner whatever, how they reside in the 
material atom. But if once weadmit theircxistence 
and .ittmcy, every thing rise is deiiured in the 
most simplt manner imaginable, without invoiv- 
iug us in any tiung incomprchensiLIe, or having 
any consequence that is inconsistent with the ap- 
pcaraiK'vs. Whereas bo h of these obstructions 
to knowledge come m our way, when we sup¬ 
pose an\ thing analogous to force inherent in a 
Bloving body solely because it is in motion. It 
Compels us to itsethe unmeaning language nr force 
and motion passing ont of one, body into another; 
and to speak of force and velocitv as things capa¬ 
ble of division and actual separation into parts. 

As no pa>t of mer'hatneal philosophy has been 
80 much debated about as impiilsioti, it will surelv 
be agreeable to our n'adcr.« to have a notice of 
the dtilcrcnt treatises which liare been publishi'd 
on the subject: 

Ualilii Opera, T. I. 057. II. 470, &c. 

.To. Wallisii Tractatus de Peiciissicnt'. Oxon. 
1660. 

Chr. Diiconiiib de Motu Corpoium c\ Percus- 
sinne. Oji. II. 73. 

Traite de la Percussion des Corps, par Manottc, 
Op. I 1. 

llypoUiesiE Pbvsicu Nova, qua phenoininoriim 
CBusie ab unico quodain unneisali mutaan nostro 
globo supposito repetuntur. Auci. G. G. Lcib- 
nitzio. hlogiintio.' 1671—Leibii.Op.T II. p. II. 3. 

Fjusdem J heona Motus Abstract!. Ibid, lix 

Jlcrmanni Phnrononiin. Anist. 1716. 

Discours sur les Loix de la Communication de 
Moiivcment, par Jean Bernoulli, Pans, 1727. Jo, 
Bom. Oper. 111. 

Dvnamiqiio de D’Alembert 

Euleri Thcoria Coiporuni solidorum ficu rigi- 
dorum, 176>. 

fiurclli (Alphons) de Pm'ussione. 

Sec also M'Launn’s fluxions, and his account 
of Newfton’s Philosophy, for his Dissertaton 
crowned by the Acad, dcs Si’icnccs at Pans,—Dr. 
Jurin’s elaborate dissertations in the Phil. Trans. 
No. 479.—Gravt'sande’s Nat. Philosophv, whcri' 
there is a most laborious collection of experiments 
and reasonings; all of which receive a complete 
explanation by the .19th Prop. Priucip. Ncutoni 
I. There arc likewise many very acute philo¬ 
sophical observations m l^mbert's Qcdanken 
iiter die Gmndlchrcu des Glcichgewichts, uiid 
dcr Bewegang, in the second part ofhis Gcbrauch 
der Mathcmatik.—Also, in the works of Kaest- 
ncr, llambeigeri and Busch. Musehenbrueck 
also treats the subject at great length, but not 
very judiciously. The arti- le “ impulsion” m 
the supplement to tjie last edition of tiie £ncy]o- 
psdia Britannifia, w Ukcwisc well worth consult¬ 
ing by all who' with to comprehend thoroughly 
this mterresting nthject. 

French.) Hav¬ 
ing the power 0f impulse I moving; impel- 
Ippi (South). 

IMFII'NITY. «. Freocli, impu. 
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nitas, Latin.) Freedom from puBiihnmtr 
exemption from punishment (Daviet). 

IMPU RE «. (mpi/rwj, Latin.) 1, De- 
filed with guilt; unholy (Donne). 2. Con¬ 
trary to sanctity; unhallowed (Milton). 
Unchaste ( 4i*dUon). 4. Feculent; foul with 
extraneous mixtures; drossy. 

IMPURELY, fld. M’ith impurity. 
IMPU'RE.\E.SS.\ #. (impurUae, Latin, from 
IMPURITY. / impure.) 

1 . Want of sanctity; want of holiness. 2. 
Act of unebastit. (Atterbury). S. Feculent 
admixture (Arbuthnot). 

To IMPC'UPLE. I', a. (empourprer, Fr. 
from purple.) To make red; to colour at 
with purple (MUlon). 

1M P U'T AB t E. a. (from impute.) 1 • Charge¬ 
able upon any one; that of which one may 
be accused fVimlh). 2. Accusable; charge¬ 
able with a fault (Ayliffe). 

I.MPU'TABLENESS. *. Tin' quality of 
being imputable (Norris). 

IMPUTA'TIOiN. 8. (impulah'on, French, 
from impute.) I. .Atn ibution uf any thing: 
generally of ill; sumetiraes of good (Drpden, 
Shakspeare). 2. Censuie; reproach (Addi~ 
son). .3 Hint; slight notice (.^hakspeare). 

IMPU'TATIVK. a. (fiom im, «/e.) That 
may impute ( dinsworth). 

To IMPU'TE. V. a. (fir puter, P'rench, im 
puto, Latin.) I. To charge npon; to ttii- 
bute. generally ill: sometimes good (Ro~ 
mans. Ttnip/e). " To reckon to one what 
docs not properly belong to iiim (HUllon) 

IMPU'TEll. s' (from impute.) He that 
imputes. i 

IN. prep, (in, Latin.) 1 Noting the place 
where any thiug is present: in the home 
(Fairfax). 2. Noting the state or thing pre¬ 
sent at any time; he is in prosperity (Smal- 
ridge). 3. Noting the time; it happened in 
that year (Locke). 4. Noting power: inlus 
choice (denser), fi. Noting proportion: nine 
in ten (Swift). 6. .According to (CeWfer). 7. 
Concerning (Locke.) 8. A solemn phrase: 
used thus, in the king's name (Dryden). 0. 
Noting cause: in my behalf (Shakspeare). 
10 . In that. Because (Shakspeare). It. In 
as much. Since; seeing tliat (Hooker). 

IN. ad. 1. Within some place i not out 
(South). 2. Engaged to any affair (Daniel). 
$. Placed in some state (Pope). 4. Noting 
immediate entrance (Siakopeare). S. Into 
any place (Collier). 6 . Close; home (Tatter). 

IN has commonly m composition a noga- 
tive 6r privative sense, as in the Latin; so, 
active denotes that which acts, inactive Hiat 
which does not act. In before r is changed 
into r; as irregular: before I into If tuil¬ 
lative : and into m before some other conso¬ 
nants; uimprobaMe, 

INARl'LITY. s. (hi and abiUiy.) Inpois- 
sance; impotence; want of power (Hooker). 

INA'BSTINBNCE. t. (fn and abstlnenee.) 
IntemMrance; xrant of power to abitsun; 
preTBumce of appetite (jS^on). 
IN.iCC£'SSlBL£. a. (kmaceetMle. Fr.) 
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l)c reached; not to be approached. 

iRav). _ . , . 

INA'CCCRACY. (fro® inaccurate,) 

Want of exactness. 

INA CCURATE, a. (in and accurate.) Not 
exact; not accurate. 

INA'CTION. t. (inaction, French.) Ces¬ 
sation from labour; forbearance of labour 
(Pope). 

INA'CTI VE. a. (i'« and active.) Not busy; 
notdilif'ent; idle; indolent; sluggish. 

INACTIVELY, arf. Idly; without labour; 
without motion; sluggishly (Locke). 

INACTI'VITY. s. \in and acti n’ip.) Idle¬ 
ness; rest; sluggishness (Hogem). 

INA'DFiQUATB. a. (in and aderqualus, 
Latin,) Not equal to the purpose; defectise 
(Locke). 

INA'DRQUATELY. in/. Defectively; not 
completely (Boyle) 

INtDVF.'KTENCE. \ f. (inadvertanee, 

INADVE'RTENCY. /French.) 

I. Citrelessness; negligence ; inattention 
(South). 2. Act or efll< t of negligence (Ad.) 

INADVE'RTENT. a. (in and advertens, 
Latin.) Negligent; careless. 

INADVR-RTENTLY.ad.Carelessly; neg- 
ligently (Cl. rissa). 

INA’^LIENABI.E. a. (in and alienable.) 
'''hat cannot be aliiaatcd, or granted to an¬ 
other 

INALIME'NTAL. a. (in and alimentai) 
Affording no nourishment (Bacon), 

INAMI'SSIBLF.. a. (inamitiible, French.) 
N6t to be lost (Hammond) 

IN.A'NE a. (inanis, Latin.) Empty; void 
(Locke). 

To INA'NIMATE. v. a. (in and anlmo, 
Latin.) To animate; to qoicken: not in 
use (Donne). 

Ina'nimated.}"* (*««®«“*«** 

Void of life; without animation (Bacon, 
Cheyne). 

INANl'TION. *. (inathn, French) Emp¬ 
tiness of body; want of Julncis in the vessels 
of the animal (Arbuthnot). 

INA'NITY. t. (from inanis, Latin.) Emp¬ 
tiness ; void space (Digby). 

INATPETENCY. s. (in satA appententia,) 
Latin.) Want of stomach or appetite. 

INA'PPLICABLE. a. (in and applicable.) 
Not to be put to a particular use. 

INAPPLICABI LITY, s. (from inappHca- 
bU.) Unfitness for the particular purpose. 

INAPPLICA'TION.«. (hs^l^TeNim,’Fr.) 
Indolence; negligence. 

INA'RABLE. a. (in and aro, Latin.) Not 
capable of tillage. 

To INA'RCH. V. a. (in uid arch.) In¬ 
arching is called grafting by approach; and 
is used when the stock and the tree may be 
joined (Miller). 

INA'RCHING, or lNAaca«oaAPTiMO, in 
gardening, a mode of jailing by which the 
parts of Afferent trees, intended-fo be united, 
are bent down and placed ia'tontaet while 
the trees remain growing. This process, 
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which is sometimes called, also, Abi.Xc?*®*' 
1 los, can only be performed when the stocks 
that arc designed to be grafted, and the tree 
from which the graft is *.o bo taken, stand 
so nc.ii as that they may be easily made to 
meet. It is commonly practised ou tender 
exotic plants, and some other sorts which 
do not succeed by any of the other inctLods. 
In performing the process, a part oi iho 
stock or hraiicli is slit off, about two 
inches in length, a siiioulli pari of Iho stork 
being always chosen for the nurpo.se: tlieii a 
snialT notch made iu this slit of the stock 
downwaid, in the same manner as is used 
for whip-grafting: the branch of the tree 
designed to be inaiched having a part slit 
ofi'm the same manner as the slock, and a 
slit made upward in it, so as to leave a 
tongue; which tongue should be inserted 
into the slit of tiic stock, joining their rtnda 
equally, that they may unite well together: 
after which a ligature of bass should be 
made, so as to keep them exactly in their 
situation, and afterwards this part of the 
stork clayed over well to keep out the air. 
In this method of grafting, the scion is not 
separated from the tree until it is firmly 
united with the stuck; nor is the head of 
the stock or branch, which is grafted, cut 
oB' till the same time, and only hdf the wood 
pared off with a slope, about three inches 
in length, and the same of the scion or graft. 
In this method of grafting, the operation 
is not performed so early in the season as in 
the others, never being done till the month 
of April, when the sap is flowing; at which 
time the scion and stork will join together, 
and unite much sooner than at any other 
season or period of the year. It is princi ■ 
pally employed in raising jasmines, oranges, 
and other exotic tiees of the harder kin£. 

It has been found that the walnut, fig, 
and mulberry will take by this metliud of 
grafting, while neither of them succeed iu 
any of the other inodes. Several sorts of 
evergreens may likewise be propagated by 
this method of grafting: but all the trees 
that are grafted m this way are weak, and 
never grow to the size of those which arc 
grafted by the other methods. It is hence 
rarely practised, • except on such sorts of 
trees as will not succeed otherwise. 

The Chinese procees of inarching is of a 
very different character from the aliovcy 
and on many accounts is worthy of notice. 
This is called by Or. Hewitson the process 
of AnscisstoM, and affords a promise of the 
production of fruit much earlier than from 
seeds, or thin from any oUier mode rf graft¬ 
ing, tboufji it is probable a larger period 
would be necessary for the process in Eng¬ 
land than hi India. Wc sliall take our ac¬ 
count from Dr. Uewitson’s description in 
vol. XXV. 'of the Transactions of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac¬ 
tures and Commerce.” “ They sele^,” says 
he, “ a tree of that species which they wish 
to propagate, and fix upon such a branch as 
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Hill least hurt or disfigure the tree 1 y its 
removal. Round this branch, and as near 
as they f 4 kn conveniently to itsjunction with 
the trunk, they wind a rope made of straw, 
besmeared with eow-dung, until a ball is 
formed five or six tunes the diameter of the 
branch. 'I'liis is intended as a bed into 
which the young roots may shoot. Having 
performed this part of the operation, they 
immciliatcly under the tree divide the bark 
down to the wood, for nearly two-thirds of 
the cirrumferenee of the bianch. A cocoa 
nut-shell, or small pot, is then hung o\cr 
the ball with a hole in its bottom, so small, 
that water put therein will only tall in drops, 
fiy this the rope is constantly kept moist; a 
circumstance necessary to the easy forma¬ 
tion of the young roots, and to the su))ply 
of nourishmentrto the branch from this new 
new channel. During three succeeding weeks 
nothing farther is required <*xcepl supplying 
the vessels with water. j\t the expiration 
of that period, onc-third of the remaining 
bark is cut, and the former incision is car¬ 
ried considerably deeper into the wood, as 
by this time it is expected tliat some roots 
have struck into the rope, and are giving 
their assistance in support of the branch. 
After a similar period the same operation is 
repeated; and in about two months from 
the commencement of the process, the loots 
may generally be seen intersecting each 
oUier on the surface of the bail, which is a 
sign that they arc siifliciently advanced to 
admit of the separation of the branch from 
the tree. This is best done by sawing it 
off at the incision, care being taken that 
the rope, which by this time is nearly rotten, 
is not shaken off by the motion. The branch 
is then planted as a young tree.” 

INARTrCULATB. a, {inartieuie, French, 
in and urtieulnle.) Not uttered vtitli dis¬ 
tinctness, like that of the syllables of human 
speech {Drpden). 

IN ART1'CULATF.I.Y. ad. Not distinctly. 
INARTICULATENESS, s. (from inarU- 
culttte.) Confusion of sounds; want of dis¬ 
tinctness in pronouncing. 

INARTIFI'CI \}ta «. (in and ertyicial.) 
Contrary to art {Decay ^ Piety). 

INARTIFl'ClALLY. ad. Without art? 
in a manner contrary to the rules of art 
(CoMier). 

, INATTE'NTION. s. {inatlen^an, French.) 
Disreeard; negligence; neglect (Negers). 

INATTETSTIVE. a. {in and aUmtive.) 
CardeMi uegiigent; regardless (fFattt). 

INAU'DIBLBI e. {in amd md&fe.} Not 
to be heamlf veld of sound (ShaAspeare). 

7b INAtl'dIinUiTE. V. a. {inangnra, Lat.) 
To tv invest with a new office 

by 

INAOQCIMii'TbdNN. «- Fr.) 

iBveeUtuveb^MlenniftBi (Itmel). 

IKAURA'TtOI^ a. katia.) Thu 

fib of Of CDverhv tritii gtdd 
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INAUSPI'CIOUS. a. (in and auepkiout.) 
iW-omcned; unlucky; unfortunatetCresbaw). 

INBE'ING. ». {in wA being.) Inherence; 
inseparabiencss {fFatt»), 

I'NLOHN. a. {in anibom.) Innate} im¬ 
planted by nature (Dryden). 

INBRE'ATHED. A. (in and brcolA.) In¬ 
spired; infused by inspiration {Milton). ^ 

I 'S BRED. a. (in and bred.) Produced with¬ 
in ; hatched or generated within (Milton). 

INCA, or YncA, a name gncn by the na¬ 
tives of Pern to tbeir kings, and the princes 
of the blood. 

I'NCAGK r. a. (in and cage.) To coop 
up; to shut up; to confine in a cage, or any 
narrow space (Shikhpeare), 
INCALE'.'!CK.\CE. \ *. (inca/csce, Latin.) 
INCALE'SCENCY. J The slate of grow¬ 
ing warm; warmth; incipient heat (Hay). 

INCALESCENT Mfrcviiv, a substance 
prepared from mercury by Mr Boyle whiib 
on being mingled with gold leat or small 
filings of that metal, would become hot and 
amalgamate wiUt the gold. 

JNCA'MEKATION, a term used in the 
chancery of Home, for the uniting of lands, 
revenues, or other rights, to the pope's do¬ 
main. 

INCANTA'TION. s. (mcantatieti, Fiench.) 
Charms uttered by singing; enchantment 
(Heleigh). 

INCANTATORY. a. (frominranie, Lat.) 
Dealing by enchantment; magical (Brown). 

To INCA'NTON. r.a. (m and canton.) To 
unite to a canton or separate community 
(Jddifon). I 

INCAPABILITY. 1 s. {from meapable.) 
lNCA'PAfiLENES.S./ Inability natural; 
disqualification legal (HwkUng). 

INCA'PaBLE. a. (incapable, French.; 1. 
Wanting power; wantiug understanding; 
nnable to comprehend, team, or under¬ 
stand (Shakepeare). S. Not able te admit 
or have any thing (Clarendon). S. Unable; 
not e^ual to any tb Lng (Shakspeare), 4. Dis- 
qualined by law (Swifl). 

INCAPA'CIOUS. a. (m and eapackut,) 
Narrow; ofsmaUcontent (Bumet)- 
IN CAPACIOUSNESS, s. (from mcapaci- 
out.) Narrowness; want of containing space. 
To INCAPA'CITATE. v. «.0n and eapaei. 
late.) 1. To disable I to weaken {Cianm). 
2. To disqualify (.dibulkttot). 

INCAPA'CITY. t. (meapaeitl, Vnm.) 
Inability; wont of nalund power; want 0 
power of body; want of compri^entiveiusi 
of mind (Arbutknot). 

To INCA'RCERATFi. «. a* (mcareerof 
Latin.) To imprison; to epufine (ArArv«|r)« . 

INCARCERA'TlON.s. (from mareorate.) 
huprisonment; eoafioement. 

7b I'NGA'RJf «. a. (mcarna, Latin.) To 
cover with flesh (fTiteman). 

7b Inca'av.v. n. Twbteed fledi (i^imm). 
7b INCARNADINE tv (mcamadiitat 
pate rsdf Italian.) To die iti (Skaktpeafr}M 
Zb iNCiARNAT& v, eh‘ {fnettttUTf Fr* 
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htearno, Latin.) To clothe with flesh; to 
embody with flesh {JIfiltan). 

INCA'RNATE. partie. a. {Inearnat, Fr.) 
Clothed with flesh; embodied in flesh (^ani.) 

INCARNA'TION, ». imtaniation, Fiench.) 
1. The act of assuming body {Taylor). 2. 
The state of breeding flesh {iVttcman). 

INCARNA'TION, ill theology, signifies 
the act whereby the Son of God assumed the 
human nature; or the mystery by which 
Jesus Christ, the eternal word was made 
man, in order to accomplish the work of 
our salvation. The era long used among 
Christians, whence they number their years, 
was the time of the incarnation, that is, of 
Christ’s conception in the virgin’s womb 
(&e Epoch.) 

INCA'RNATIVE. s. (aearnalJ.'French.) 
A medicine that generates flesh {Wiseman). 

INCARTATION in chymistry, the re¬ 
fining cf gold by means of silver and aqua¬ 
fortis; othcnvise called departing. 

INCAR Vl'T LEA. In botany, a genus of 
the class diuynamia, order angiospermia. 
Calyx five-cleft; corol tubular, five-cleft, 
unequal, with the orifice swelling; anthers, 
two of thciQ' with two awns, two of them 
awnless; cihque two-celled; seeds; seeds 
with membranaceous wings. One species; 
A native of China with herbaceous stem, and 
purple, terminal fiowers in loose spikes. 

To INCA'SE. t>. a. (fnand ease.) To co¬ 
ver; to enclose; to inwrap {Pope). 

INCAU'TlOUS. a. {in and cautious.) Un¬ 
wary; negligent; heedless {Keit). 

INCAUTIOUSLY, ad. Unwarily; heed¬ 
lessly; negligently {Jrbuthnot). 

INCE'N DIARY, s. {incendiarius,fcoxa in.. 
eendo, Latin.! 1. One who sets houses or 
towns on fire in malice or for robbery. 2. 
One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels {King Charles. Bentley). 

Among the ancients, criminals of this kind 
were to be burnt. Qui edes, acervumque 
frumenti iiixta domuni positum, sciens, ^ru- 
densque doio malo comoosserit, vinctus igni 
necatur. Hie punishment of arson was 
death by our ancient Saxon laws, and by the 
Gothic constitutions! and in the reign of 
Edward I. incendiaries were burnt to £;ath. 
The stat. 8 Hen. VI. c. 6. made the wilful 
baraing of houses, under special circum¬ 
stances, high treason; but k was reduced 
Ks fUony by the general acts of Edward VI. 
and Queen Mary. This ofleuce was denied 
the benefit of clergy by 21 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 
which shRnte was repealed by 1 Edw. VI. c. 
19 1 and arson was held tO be ousted of 
«l«rf y* with respect to the principal, by in- 
f^ncef^omthe stat. dands P. and M.c.4, 
which ezpresriy denied it to the nctfessoiy; 
thou^ now it is ezpreMly denied to the 
principal alto, by 9 Geo. I. c. 22. 

INCB'NSE, or FnaitxiftcawiB, in the 
naterta medica, dtc. a dry tenons snb- 
stanctf^ known amlAig nothors by the names 
That and (Mdianum. lUccnse ts arichper- 
f^ue, with which the Pagus, and the Ro- 
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mm .athoHcs still, perfume their temples, 
altarv &r. The word comes from the Latin 
incensum, q. d. burnt; as taking the effect 
for the thing itself. 

The burning of incense made part of the 
daily service of the ancient Jewish church. 
The pric .U drew lots to know who should 
offer it: the destined person took a large 
silver dish, in which was a censer fbll of in¬ 
cense, and, being accompanied by another 
priest carrying some live coals from the al¬ 
tar, went into the temple. There, in order 
to give notice to the people, they struck 
upon an instrument of brass placed'between 
the temple and the altar; and being return¬ 
ed to the altar, he who brought the fire left 
it there, and went away. Then the offerer 
of incense, having said a prayer or two, 
waited the signal. Which was the burning of 
the holocaust; immediately upon which, 
he set fire to the incense, the svhole multi¬ 
tude continuing all the time in prayer. The 
quantity of incense offered each day was 
half a pound iu the morning, and as much at 
night. 

To ^NcF.^se. V. a. (.from tlie noun.) To 
perfume with incense. 

^'oIncb'nse, v.a. {incensus, Latin.) To 
enkindle to rage; to inflame with anger; to 
enrage; to piovoke; to exasperate. {Dryd.) 

IN CE'NSBMENT. s. (from incense.) Rage; 
heat; fury {Shakspeare). 

INCE'NSION. s. {ineensio, Latin.) The 
act of kindling; the state of being on fire 
{Bacon). 

INCE'NSOR. s. (Lat.) A kindler of anger; 
an inflamer of passions {Hayward). 

INCE'NSORY. s. (from incense.) The 
vessel in which incense is burnt and oilbred 
(Mnsworth). 

INCE'NIIVE. s. {incenHvum, Latin.) 1. 
That which kindles {King Charles), 2. That 
which provokes; that which encourages; 
incitement; motive; encouragement; spur 
{Addison). 

Ihcg'httvc. a. Inciting; encouraging. 

INCE'PTION. s. {incepiio, Latin.) Begin¬ 
ning {Bacon). 

INCE'PTIVE. a. {inceptivus, Latin.) No¬ 
ting beginning f Locke). 

INCE'PTOR. i. (Latin.) A bi^inner; one 
who is in his rudiments. 

INCERA'TION. s. {ineerot Latin.) Tho 
act of covering with wax. 

INCE'RTITODE. t. {ikeettttude, Fr. ftr- 
eeriitudo, Latin.) Uncertainty; doubtful* 

QGSS* 

INCE'SJSANt. 0 . {in and cessans, Latin.) 
Unceasing; unintermitted; continual; on* 
intdrruuSd' CPepe). 

INCfi'SSA^TLY. ad. (from inee^ent.) 
Without h^rmiuioa I continually. (Amt.) 

INCBW, the crime of venereal commetea 
between pemns who are rela^ted in a 
prohibited' nnrriage by the law! 
country. See Casitis. , . . ^ 

Some .are of opinion, that martiagh eught 
to be permitted between kioiieiks, to the 
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of couVUsj ; rudc««»s {TiUoUon). S. 
Arl of rudcuos'* ( t'oylo 0* \ ,e 

INCLK, a kind of »ap= 

^ INCLE'MENCTr. »• {inckmenlia, Latin.) 
I'niucicifuUievs; ctnc\iy, w^cnly ! kar.U- 
new; rouicJincis (/Jryrffw)* 

INCLE^MENT. «. {ifi nUckmensy Lai.) 
Viiincrciful; iinpilying; ^ oid oi tcnd(*mc.4; 

ha’-'di ( Milton). ♦ ... x »\ i 

INCLl'NABLF.. a. (incUnabtlm, Lat.) 1. 
Having a propc«''ion of will; fayiunuily 
disposed; {Hooker). 2. Having a 

tendcncY {Mnlliff). , „ . , 

IM'UiNA'TlON, is a word frc<iiionll> nsi-<I 
1>Y iiiathcmaticiaiis, and sigiutu-. tj>c imituiU 
approach, tendency, or leaning ol two lines 
or two planes towards each o^Jirr, so as to 
make an angle. In this sense we speak of 
the inclination of meridians, intliualion ol 
rays, Ac. 

Kci.ination, also tendency or appetence, 
as, 1. Tendency toward any point (.Acw/on). 
a. Natural aptness i^Jddison). h. I’ropen- 
sion of mind; lavoiiralilcdisposition; mei- 
pienl desire {(Inrendott). 4. Love; allec- 
tion; regard {Drj/dea). S. Disposition ol 
mind (M/oX'sjpcflre) 6. The tendency of the 
inagnetic.il needle to thr east or ^c'st. i. 
.''Tn phannary.) The act by which a clear 
uinor is poured otf from sonic feces or sedi¬ 
ment by only stooping the vcsvl (Qiiiiicj/). 

IvKi.iXATios of the Earth's Axis, is the 
•vngle it makes with the plane of the ecliptic. 

hccAxis. „ 

4\ti.i> AVION of the Orbit of a Planet, is 
the angle, torraed by the planes of the eclip- 
lic and of the orbit of the planet. The 
nuanlitv of this inclination foi the several 
planets, ih a8*foUows» viz. Mercury, 7 » 
Venus, 3° 23' 35"; Mars, 61 '; Jupiter 
18 ' 56"; Saturn, 2° 29' 60 ; llerscheJ, 
46' 20". These inclinations are subject to 
variations arising from the nintual alUac¬ 
tions of the planets. See AsvaoNOMV. 

IN CLI'NATORY. a. (fi om incline.) Having 
a quality of inclining to one or other 

(Brown). , _ ... 

INCLI'NATORILY. ad. (from mchna- 
tort/.) Obliquely; with inclination to one 
side or the other (Brown). , „ 

Z'o INCLl'NE. V. tt. {ittcUno, Lat.) I. To 
bend; to lean; to tend toward any part 
(Brown). 2. To be favourably disposed to; 
to feel desire beginnii^ {Shakopeare). 

To INCLl'NE. ».«• 1 . To give a tendency 
or direction to any place or state {Pope). 2. 
To, turn toward any thing, as desirous or 
attentive (Mtton). *• To bend; to iuenr- 
vate {Drpien). , . 

INCLI'NSD PmnPi >n mechanics, one 
that m^es an oblique ^le with tee hon- 
3 !on. If a force, with a given direction, sup¬ 
ports a weight upon an iaeiined plane, that 
force is to the weight, as the aine of the in- 
clilMtion of the pli^e to tiieaineof the angle 
which is madeby the tine iit which the force 
yoi..Vf. 
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arls, ftod die line perpendicular to the plaaftl 
See Dynamics, Statics, &c. 

In<i.ineoPi.anes (L'lidcr-ground), have 
hei'u sunietiines constructed to coininuuicalo 
from the higher to the lower branches of a 
canal. The lollowing account of a contnv- 
ciiicc oi' tins kind, executed at Waikdeu 
Aluur, m l.iwi R.,lure, by the duke of Bridge- 
wafer's diieclioim, was presented by the 
ilev. Mr. Kgcrlon, to the Society for the 
I’licoiiiagenient of Alts, &c. who voted his 
Grace their gold imiLil: 

At Worslej, the duke of Bridgewater’* 
navigiHion begins; il goes west to Leigh, 
and east to Manchester, where it locks up 
into the Rochdale can il. In its way to 
Mancliesler, it turns out, in a western direc¬ 
tion, neai Longford Bridge, to meet the 
(iiand Trunk Canal, above Preston Brook f 
and from llieiice it goes north-west to Run- 
I orii, wticre it locks down into tlic NIersey, in 
the tide-way to Liverpool. 

To this navigation above ground, which, 
in all its directions, is extended through a. 
length of forty miles, upon one level, witb- 
ouriimiicl or lock, except the locks at tho 
extiemities, at VVoisley an under-ground 
navigation is joined, which goes to the dif¬ 
ferent mines of coal under Walkden Moorp 
from which mines, by these navigation* 
above ground and under ground, Manches¬ 
ter and various other places are supplied 
with that valuable article. The canals of 
tins under-ground navigation lie upon two 
levels, or stories. The lower is upon tho 
same level with the open navigation, which. 
It loins at Worsiey; and consists, in the 
dittercul lines whicli it pursues to the diffe¬ 
rent seams of coals, of near twelve miles of 

tunnelling. , , , , 

The higher is thirty-five yards and a lialt 
perpendicular height above the level of the 
lower, and varies troni lliirty-eighl to sixty- 
one perpendicular yards below the surtace 
of the earth, and consists of near six mile* 
of tunnelling. , , , , . ^ , 

The tunnelling of each level is ten lect 
four inches wide, and eight feet six inches 
deep; and the depth ot water, three feet 
seven inches. 

Before a communication was made by am 
inclmed plane, the coals were discharged br 
hand from the boats on the higher level, and 
were let down the pits in tubs, by an engine 
and a break-wheel, into those upon the 
lower. To convey the boats Ibemselvea 
from the canals of the higher level into that 
of tlie lower, was the intent of making tei* 
under-grbund inclined plane. By the help 
of this machinery, the whole k^smess i* 
now done at once, without 
damaging the coal, and , 

expence i for, the boats of the ® I 

arfbodily let down the 
are floptedftomthe foot of }i 
ly thrte milei, in a straight line, 
jJvel canal, into the open navigation at 
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Worsley; and whereas they were before 
obliged to be drawn up to the surface of 
the earth at great inron\rniencc and ox- 
pence, to be repaired at a work-shop on 
Walkden Moor, they now come of tWin- 
selvct, in their coiiise oflmHinesi, to be re¬ 
paired at the great dock-yard, at Worsicy. 

The place where the inclined plane is con¬ 
structed, is adapted in a singular way for 
the purpose. There is a bed of white rock, 
or grit, eight yards twelve ? ebes deep, 
which dips one in four, lying exactly in the 
direction most convenient lor the coraniu- 
nicalion between the two levels; which bed 
of rock is hollowed into a tunnel, driven 
upon tile rise of the metals, by blasting with 
gunpowder, ahd working it down with 
wedges and hammers. In this tunnel, 
formed through a lock reaching from the 
lower to the higher level, the inclined plane 
is fixed; and, by its being in the heart of a 
rock, the whole workinaushin can be pin¬ 
ned, secured, and compactcu together at 
the top, bottom, and sides, most eft'cctually : 
an advantage which no inclined plane above 
ground can have, and which tenders this a 
singular production, no where perhaps to be 
imitated. 

The inn of the inclined plane is one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-one yards, besides eiglileen 
yards, the length of the locks, at the north 
or upper endt and the fall is one in four, 
corresponding with the dip of the rock. 
Of these one hundred and fifty-one yards, 
abmtt ninety-four yards arefoinrd into a 
double waggon-way, in order to let two 
boats, namely, the empty and the loaded 
boats, pass up and down; and are divided 
by a brick wall, supporting the roof, in 
wliich arc openings for a person to escape 
onl of the way of the boats; which double 

a on-way joins in one, about fifty-seven 
from the lower level. The whole 
Width of the double waggon-way is nine¬ 
teen feel, and of the single waggoiKway, 
after the junction, ten feel. These waggon- 
ways are supplied with iron rails, or gullies, 
laid on sleepers, down the whole run; and 
the height of the roof, above the iron rails, 
is eight feet. 

At the lop of the inclined plane there is a 
double loch, or rather two locks, side by 
aide, formed in the heart of the same rock, 
which deliver the loaded boats from the 
higher level down the inclined plane, and 
receive the empty boats from the lower. 
The bsBglh of that part of the tunnel in 
which these are formed, is eighteen yards; 
the width Of diameter, twenty feet six 
inches I aiijd the height of the roof, at the 
north eed and Ab<ove the locks, at d if, pl. 
8S. fig. 10. iwoifty*(me ft»et, to admit the 
break-whedk .. , - . 

The bottetlTiF if looih eud of the inclined 
plane, is six bine inches Under the sur' 
face of the water, fhcfe the load^ boat 
floats off the carfiue'inioa the canal uf the 
,,iower level. 


The depth of llic locks, under wafer, at 
the north cud, is four feet six inches; at the 
son. 1 end it is eight feet. 

The wall between the locks is nine inches 
above the surface of the level water; its 
breadth is Ihn ^ feet. 

The diameter of the horizontal niain- 
.shaft, upon which the rope works to let tlie 
loaded Iio^ls down, and to draw the empty 
boab mi, is four feet eleven inches, and its 
circumference is fifteen feet five inches. 
The main ri pc is two inches and a half in 
diameter, and seven inches siR a half in 
rircunifereiicc. It is wrapped round with a 
small cord of about an inch in circumi'er- 
once, for the length of about one hundred 
and five yards, to prcvciil its weaving, which 
it docs chiefly when it drags npon the bot¬ 
tom, when at work, at the place where the 
waggon-ways unite; and, for the same pur¬ 
pose, rollers of eight inches diameter are 
fixed at intervals tuiwn the run of the in¬ 
clined plane. Moreover, a hollow cast-iioii 
roller of eight inches and a ha.i'dtameter is 
fixed aci OSS the west lock, parallel to the 

a ier west lock-gate, and near the north 
of the lurk, hut half a yard higher than 
the gate, iii order lo bear up the rope, and 
to prevent it from swaggmg. 

A hold-fast rop* is fastened to the mail 
rope, to stay each boat upon its waggon, as 
they go up or down. It Is marked k k, in 
fig. 10, and its uses arc more parlirularlv 
detailed in the table of reference, at k k, ti» 
that plate. 

Upon this horizontal main-sh^fl is a bre'ik- 
wheel above mentioned, which regulates tlie 
motion of the loaded boat going duwu the 
inclined plane. 

The number of iron teeth, or cogs, in the 
spur-wheel, which is fastenc‘d to the side of 
the break-wheel, Is three hundred and se¬ 
venty-two; and the little nut-wheel. No. 3. 
fig. s. which seta it m motion, contains ele¬ 
ven teeth, or cogs, liie nut-wheel is sup¬ 
ported by two uprights from the pillar to 
the roof, and works between them. Two 
winches or bandies. No. 44. fig. S. on its 
axis, put the main-shaft, dd, fig. 1. or Ko.J. 
fig. 8. in motion. The power of both unit¬ 
ed, enables a man, who uses a force equal to 
forty pounds weight, to set forward two 
tons upon the waggon-road: and this force, 
mnltiplied at the winches or handies, may 
be used lo set forward the loaded boat out 
of cite lock, and to bring the empty boat 
into the other. The boats being thus put in 
motion, the little uut-wheel is disengaged 
from the main-shaft, by a slide drawing the 
little nut sideways, so as to disengage the 
teeth, or cogs, ftom Cite cogs of the spur- 
wbed. The weqpht of four font going down, 
bring up about one. 

, The spur-wheel, however, whicli is fastea- 
^ to the br«Mk-wh«el, No. *. Ig. a.. Is sd- 
doiu used, as it isoecuioiu^ only 'jnft in 
motion to regulate the stretch of the ropes ‘ 
when new, and to draw the light boat into 
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Ae lock, when, at any f ime, il may haimcn 
to be over-weighted witli materials such as 
tuortar, props, slabs, &<*• for iac use oi the 
hiffher level collieries; and will not move 
of itself, upon a balance, out of the lower 
level* 

The length of the carriage, or cradle, is 
thirty feet; its width is se\cn *001 four 
inches. II moves upon four soliu cast-iron 
rollers, which run Upon cast-iron plate^; on 
one side of each of which there arc iron 
crests, which stand two inches .iighcr than 
the plates, dlld prevent the carnage from 
running off the road, 

The weight of neat coal, contained in the 
loaded boat, is about twelve tons: the boat 
Weighs about four tons; and the carriage, 
or cradle, in which the boat is |T!arccd, when 
conveyed down the inclined plane, is about 
live tons: in all, about twenty-one tons. 

At this inclined plane, thirty loaded boats 
are now let down with case, in alionl cighi 
hours; thati' to say,four boats are letdown 
in a little mure than an hour. The boats 
used in these collieries are of different si/es 
and dimensions; some will carry seven,some 
eight and is-halt, some twelve tons. 

The weigh I of neat coal, independently of 
(he weight of the carriage and boats, which 
• let down the inclined plane, in Iwcive-toii 
liuats, in eight hours, will couseijucnlly be 
three hundred and sixty tons. The weight 
of the carriage, suppose five tons, let down 
in the same time, will be one hundred and 
fifty tons; and the weight of the boat, sup- 
ose four tons, thirty tunes down, in eight 
ours, will be one hundred and twenty tons c 
in all six hundred and thirty tons down in 
eight hours 

The weight of the carriage thirty timers 
up, and thirty boats up, in eight hours, 
will be 

Carriage, at S tons, 30 times up = 150 tons 

Boat, at 4 tons, SO times up = 1^20 tons 

In all S70 tons 
up in eight hours. 
So that there will be 630 tons down 
t 210 tons up. 

In all 900 tons moved at the 

inclined plane, in 
eight hours, exclu¬ 
sive of an iudetcr- 
mioatc quantity of 
materials occasion¬ 
ally brought up for 
the use of the high¬ 
er level collieries. 

The various feeders which are loosened by 
epeuing the coals in the Idvel collie¬ 
ries, as well as three suffideRt reservoirs, 
wluidi may oerasienaUy b« resiQitcd to, and 
used i« a dry seasw, keap ^ hig:}mr iuvel 
UvMs to its heigblt and » constant 
Mpfdy «f mderto fill the leeha,for fchepur- 
l»M ef vwriuBg the tortoie d pUm. 


[NED. 

This inclined plane was begun in ScpteUI* 
her, 1705s it was finished, and in use, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1797. 

Of this, as of most of his other great 
works, the duke of Bridgewater wasTunj: 
self the planner and ooiptriver: to project 
greatly, atui to execute completely, are the 
perfection of genius. 

The singularity of the place in which it is 
coustructod; the original boldness of the 
design; th ingenuity and mechanism dis- 

^ ed in planning and executing it( the 
atch with which it has been finished; 
the'simplicity, beauty, and harmony of its 
parts, tending to one united whole; and, 
above all, the perfection to which it is prov¬ 
ed to have been bronght, now that it is 
practically in use, render il equally asto¬ 
nish ing witli any other of the stupendous 
works which have been so ably planned, and 
so successfully executed, by the first projec¬ 
tor and patriotic father of inland naviga¬ 
tion. 

References to Plate 88. tig. 10. a to b, 
dip of the metals and waggon-road on the 
under-ground inclined plane. From 4, on 
the lower level, to the mouth of the tunnel, 
is three miles $ A, the east lock; B, the west 
lock; C, represents a section of the lock: 
the dotted line shews the horizontal depth, 
and the black line under it, the slope upon 
which the waggon-wheeb run to receive tlie 
loaded boat, or to bring the empty boat in¬ 
to the lock i d, d, the ma in-shat t, four feet 
elesen inches diameter, upon which "the 
ropes work to wind the boats up and down; 
and here abo the break-wheel is fastened on, 
together with a spur-wheel, and a iiut-wheel. 
See tig. 11. No. 1: e, a passage between the 
higher level and the locks; f,f, a loaded 
boat going down, and an empty boat going 
up the uuder-ground inclined ptsuie; Cl, a 
brick wail, from the sole to the top of the 
inclined plane, in order to give additional 
support to the roof; A, A, A, A. openings 
through the brick wall 6, into which a per¬ 
son may step out of the way of the boats at 
the time they are passing up and down; i, a 
bell, which is rung hy the rope dotted to A, 
upon the lower level, at the bottom of the 
under-ground inclined plane, to give notice 
when the empty boat is npon the waggon, 
or cradle, and when the men beloa are 
ready, that the loaded boat may be let down 
by the men above; A, k, hold-fast ropes 
fastened to the main-ropes, and hooked on 
to a ring at the south end of each boat, as it 
goes up or down, in order to stay the boats 
upon the Visggonor s^radle, tliat Ih. y may 
not swag, or slip off. These holdfast-ropes 
are splic^ on to the end of the mam-ropes, 
and run above and between the two bridle- 
ropes when they are fastened to the ironuji- 
rights, which are upon each side of the wag¬ 
gons, -pr cradles; and they run oyer the 
norto end of the boat, to be hooked on to 
the iouth end; I, l, the bridle-ropes fasten¬ 
ed to th* nmio-fope* Mcurcd to, 

T 2 
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fwo iron upTit:^t!i ii]ion rarli side of Iho w a;;- 
Son, or cradle; 0,0, »hv plates where ihe 
tnain>roprs, Ibe brnllf-rojies, ii«id the boUU 
fast-ropCK, aicfaslcned alltoj^cthfr. 

No. I, an open spice driven into tin. odo 
of the lock to wiiirli a pit is sunk from 
the hifijlicr leiel, in order to roiivc) the w.i- 
ter oulofthe locksdown to the loMei level, 
and also to force a current of fresh air into 
the lower lesel collieries; No. tf, a p-iddle to 
let ihc walei out of the lock A, into (lie pit 
No. I; No -‘t, a paddle to let the nalei out 
of the lock i*, through a cuUerl, i •jiiesciit- 
cd by doited lines, under (he lo< k into 
the Jill No. ) ; No. 7, 7, paddles in liie h.tk- 

{ fat OS, to let the crater out of the higher 
cvel into (he locks; No. 8, 8. tlielv.onorih 
lock-gateii, one to each leek, nhieli tniii 
unen the heels of the gates, and swing round 
wtjen they a<e opened or shut; No. 10, 10, 
two stops or cloiigbs, one to each lock, 
which serve os lock-gates to the somh end, 
and are raised and let down by a windlass; 
"S, .1 slop, which is used octasionalls when 
lli» lock-gates want repairing; T, the place 
whferc the boats which are to pass to or 
from the lower single waggon-way are di¬ 
rected, at pleasuie, into cither part of the 
duubl(‘ waggon-way, by a moveable iion 
alcepei or plate at that point, upon winch 
sleeper or plate the wheels of the boat-car- 
Tiage or cradle run. 

Fig. 11; ], niam-shaft. on which the rope 
Tap#; 2, break-wheel, oi> one suli».of which 
the spur-wheel is fastened; ;1. mif-wheel, out 
of geer, but which slides into the spur- 
wheel, when used to diaw (he empty boat 
into the lock oerasionally, and which is sup¬ 
ported by two uprights from the pillar to 
the roof; 4, 4, winelios or handles, to work 
the nut and spur-whtel; .5,5, the main-ropes 
fastened to the boats, and which arc lapped 
to prevent their wearing; 6,the spur-wheel, 
which IS tasteiied on one side of the break- 
wheel; and on which break-wheel is a strong 
iro"-joinlcd limber brace, which, according 
to the pressure gisen thereto by the man 
who attends it, wid allow the loaded boat to 
dcseeiid qisuk or slow, or detain it in its 

{ lassage; 7, 7, paddles in the lock-gates, to 
et the wdtci out ot the higher lev**! into 
the lock; 8, a hollow cast-iron roller, to 
prevent Ihc main-topes from swagging, 9, 
shroud-wheel, to prevent the ropes going 
over the end of the maiii.shaii, slipping off, 
jci'king, or brenki-g. This stands three 
inches above flie v ai -shaft. 

To iNCil'F. *>. a. (in and clip.) »o grasp; 
to enclose! td surround. {Shak.) 

yhlNCJLO'IlSTKR. p.a. {m md cloister.) 

To shut up in a cloister. 

To INCIiO'T?!). »*. a. (*■" and cloud.) 'I o 
darken t to obiicuf'e. (_ hak ) 

To INCLlf;OE. 0 . a. {inclndo, Latin.) I. 
'I'o endoie; to shut in. 8 1 o comprise % 
to comprehend i^liaeon). 

IN C£UD IN ill botany, a term applied to 
tad duly*!. Auindotiidg calyx* ^faulting up 
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and rnnmling the coroll. As in I'lialaris^ 
Including sleep. Includens somnus. When 
alLcrnalc leaves approximate to the stalk 
dining the night, so that the flower or ten- 
d< i twig is piotecU'd between them. 

l\Cldr''s.\ a. uiiclusif, French.) 1. 
Knelosiiig, enrirding. (Shale.) 2. Compic- 
hended m (he sum oi nnnibcr. 

'Nt’Ll' SI VFiLY. ad. ^from inclukiee.) The 
thing mentioned reckoned into the arcount. 
Itoiu t*imdii\ to Sunday { that is, 

taking both 'Sundays into the rockomng. 

•M'O.VGfLABI.R. a. (in and cocf^ulahlc) 
Jiicapable of concretion. 

iVt OKXl'hTRNCK.s, (/?; aadcocxisleufr.) 
Thccpiiility of noleMsIinglogellicr (fjocke't. 

INCOG* ad. (corrupleil by iiiulihilion 
from /Mcngw/Ve, Latin.) Unknown; in pn- 
Vide ( ■fddisou), 

IVCO'GITINCY. s. (r/rrogr/ootto. Latin.) 
Want <.f thought (Itoylc). 

IN( O'GITATIVE a. On and rog/la/lrr.) 
)V:in(iiig the power of thought ( hocke). 

INf'O (JN ITO. ad. (incognilus, Latin.) in 
a state of coiirealificiit (I'riur) 

JNCOHK'KF.Nt f..) v. (in and coherence.) 
INCOllF/RF.NCY./ !. Want ot lohesmn ; 
looteness of material parts (Boyle) 2. Want 
ot coiineMOii; incongruitj ; inconsequence 
of argmiient ; want of dcpendaiirc of one 
port upon .I'lother (/.oek-). 

INCOHF'llFiNT. <r. (iwand coAeren/.) 1. 
Without cohesion; loose (TVoodicard) 2. 
Tiuonsequcnlial ; inconsivlent; having no 
dependance of one part on another (Loeke). 

iNCOHE'RENTLY. ad. Ifecoiisislcntly; 
inconsequentially (Broome). 

INCOLUMITY. *. (incolumilas, Latin.) 
Safety; security (Hoivtl). 

INCOMBUSTIBI'LITY. a. (fiom iorom- 
hvstible). I'hc quality of resisting fire 
( rtay). 

IN COMBU STIBLE, a. (iaeontbugtible, Fr.) 
Not to hr consumed by fire (fVilkins). 
ivcoMui' stiBi.n Ci.oTii. See Asbustus. 
INCOMBli'STIBLES, in chemistry, those 
substances which are incapable of burning, 
or which do not emit light and heat on their 
union with oxygen. , i 

INCOMBU’STIBLENESS. *. (from ineom- 
hmlible.) The quality of not being wasted 
by lire. 

I'NCOME. ». (/» and come.) Reyenuc; 
produce of any thing (South). 

INCO.MMKNSUKABi'LlTY. ?. (from ^»- 
commensurablc.) The stale of one thh^ 
with respect to another, wrhen they eannot 
be compared by any coniinon measure. • 
INCOMMENSURABLE, a. (in, con, and 
memurabtlh, Latin.) Not to be reduced to 
any measure common to both (fVatts). 

Jkcowme'psura^le, lines, or numbers, or 
quantities in general, are such have no 
common measure, or no line, number, or 
quantity of the same kind, that will measure 
or divide them both without a remainder. 
Thus, the nnmb'ers Ifiand 18 areincommen- 
lurabiCj becaosej though 15 can be meatut- 
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y l)v 3 and 5, and 16 by 2, and «, there is 
ycl no sinj'le number that will diviiic or mea¬ 
sure them both. 

In( ottME N'soRiBi.i: I’l’Po'WEtt, is said of 
quantities wlioie 2d powers, oi squares, are 
ineoinmensurable. A" /Sa.-i i/.t, whose 
squares are 2 and 3, nhich arc ineouimeii- 
surable. 

1\C0MM1'V\SIUI A ! R. it. (in, con, and 
mensura, l.alin.) \’ot adiuittiiij' one com¬ 
mon, measure (Holder). 

To IXCO AlMOn \ [ E.T V. a (incommono, 

7'tf I^COMHO'DK. / latm.) To be in- 
con veineui to; to hinder or embarrass witli- 
out rerv src.ll injury (fVaodward) 

I\rOMMO'DIORS. a. (tneornmodtts, Lat.) 
Tneonsement to; se\atious without great 
misc'iief (Hooker). * 

INl''.)'V3 MO'DIOITSLY ad. Incoiisenient- 
ly ; not a! ease. 

' lxVC()>tMO'})IOL\SN'ESS. s. (from/aeofft- 
tnod‘ou<t.) Iiu'onsenicnec (Burnet). 

I\{‘0 MO'DtTY. (inrommodile, Fr.) 
I«< •oiueiit. .ice; trouble (iTollon). 

IN't tVJMlTNK Aiil'LlTY. (fiom meo/w- 
iKuttt(‘i!t'e.) 'liequahly ofnotbeing impai- 
- • 

INrOAIMU'XlCABLE. n. (intommunica- 
bte, t’reiirii,) I. Not impartible ; not to be 
made t'‘e rominoii right, propcriv, or qua¬ 
lity of more than one ('‘tif/imrfleet). 2. Not 
to b ' cApre>sed; not io be told (Soatk). 

INrOMML’NlCABLY. ad. (from incom¬ 
municable.) In a maimer not to be iinparted 
or roimnuiiicaic.l (ffekewilt), 

1N CO M M L'M CAT ING. a. (in and commn- 
nfeatinf'.) Having no intercourse with each 
olhei (Hale). 

tNCO.M I*\'C\ a. (in and compact.) 

IN COMPA'CrED,/ Not joined t not co¬ 
hering (Bople). 

INCO'MFAllABLE. a. (incomparable, Fr.) 
Excellent above compare; excellent beyond 
all competition (Sidney. Dryden). 

INCO MPARABLY. «d. (from incompar- 
able.) 1. Beyond comparison: without com¬ 
petition (Hooker). 2. Excellently ; to the 
highest degree ( Addison). 

INCOMPA’SSIONATE. a. (in and compas- 
•ionale.) Void of pity, or tenderness. 

INCOMPATIBILITY, s. (properly incom- 
petibility, in and competo, Latin.) Inconsist¬ 
ency of oiie thing with another (Hale). 

IN COM PA'Tl BLB. a. (rather iucompelUtie, 
as it is sometimes written t in and competo, 
Latin.) Inconsistent with something else; 
tuch as cannot subsist or cannot be possessed 
together with soihetliing else (Suckling). 

INCOMPA'TIBLY. ad. (for ineompelibly, 
from incompatible.) Inconsistently. 

INCO'MPBTENCY. s. (incompetence, Fr.) 
Inability; want of adeqoate ability or quali¬ 
fication (Boyle). 

INCO MPETENT, a. (in and competent, 
Fr.)_ Not suitable; not adequate; not pro¬ 
portionate (Dryden). ^ 

INCO'MPETENTLY. ad. (from incompe- 
Unt.) Unsuitably; unduly. 
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INCOMPLETE. t>. (in and complete.) Sot 
perfcrl; not finished (Hooker). 

Imoiipi.ete Feower, in bolaii). Qui 
caret perunUhh aat corolla. An incomplete 
llov ' I IS destitute eilber of the perianth or 
coroll. In Dclm. pi. it is made synonymous 
with upclaluus, as it is also by Vaillanl. Sec 
IsiiMiiiFutT. liserj apctalous flower is in¬ 
complete; but every inromplete flower is 
not apctalous. An imperfect flower wants 
one or both the csscnlril parts; an incoin- 
plelo flower wants one <>t both the covets. 

IN f OM P L E'TEN ESis. *. (f rom incomplete.) 
Imperfection; unfinished slate (Boyle). 

INCOMPLl'ANCK. », (in aad eompliance.) 
1 . liiitractableuess; inipractieablcness; con- 
tradirtious temper (TilloUon), 2 . Refusal 
ofcomjilianee (ttogers). 

INCOMPO'SEl). a. (in and composed.) Dis¬ 
turbed ; diseoiiiposed: disoidcrcd (Huwcl). 

INTOMPO'islTE NonarRs. bee Privies. 

IXCOMPOSSlBI'Lll Y. s. (from incompos- 
slbfe.) Quality ol being not possible but by 
the ncgiitiott or desti uctioii of something 
( Here). 

] \ t'O VIVO'S.SIBLE. a. (in, con, and possi¬ 
ble.) Not possible together; not possible 
hut by the negation ot something else. 

INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. #. (incom- 
prehensibiiite, Fr.) Unronceivablcness; su¬ 
periority to human understanding. 

INCOMPREHE NSIBLE, a. (incomprehen¬ 
sible, French.) 1. Not to be conceived; not 
to be fully understood (Hammond). 2 . Not 
to be contained (Hooker). 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLF.N ESS. #. (from in¬ 
comprehensible.) Unconceivableiiess (fFatts), 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLy.flrf.(fioini/icom. 
prehensihle ) In a manner not to be con¬ 
ceived (Locke). 

INCO.VIPRE'SSIBLE. a. (incompressible, 
Fr.) Not capable of being compressed into 
less space (t'heync). 

INCOMPRESSIBI LITY, s. (from incom¬ 
pressible.) Incapacity to be squeezed into 
less room. ' * 

Water was, during a very long period, 
runsidered as a fluid perfectly unclastic; 
that is, unyielding, or incompressible; and 
this opinion was corroborated by an experi¬ 
ment of the Academy del Cimento in Italy. 
About a century and a half ago, the mem- 
bei s of that academy endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain whether water was capable ol being 
compressed in any degree. For this pur¬ 
pose they filled a hollow metallu sphere 
witii that fluid, and stopped the aperture 
very accurately. This ball then was pressed 
in a proper machine, but no cou(ruction 
could be observed, nor, indeed, was the ap¬ 
paratus capable of manifesting small degrees 
of compression. Hence they concluded that 
water was not capable of compression. This 
opinion prevailed until tlie year 1161, when 
the iiigeoibus Mr. Canton discovered tte 
compressibility of water, and of other liquids, 
whiim he immediately made known to the 
Royal Society. He took a glass tube, hav- 
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?ng a ball at one ewl, filled the ball and part 
of the tube with water, which he had de¬ 
prived of air as much as it was in his power? 
then placed the pflass thus filled under ^e 
receiver of an air-pump; and on exhausting 
the receiver, whith removed the pressure of 
the atmosphere from over the water uu 
the glass vessel svhich contained it, in conse¬ 
quence of which the water rose a little way 
into I he lube, viy. expanded itself. He then 
placed the apparatus under the receiver of 
a coiuieu.sing engine, and on forcing the air 
into it, which increased the pressure upon 
the water, a diminution of bulk evidently 
took place; the water descending a little 
way within the tube. “ In this manner,” 
Mr. Canton says, ” I have found by repeat¬ 
ed trials, when the heat of the air has been 
about 60’, and the mercury at a mean height 
in the barometer, lh.it the water will expand 
and rise in the lube by removing the weight 
of the atmo.sphere, one part in 21740, and 
will beasinueh compressed under the weight 
of an additional atmosphere. Therefore the 
compression of water by twice the sveight 
of the atmosphere is one part in 10870.” 
“ Water has the remarkable property of be¬ 
ing more compressible in winter than in 
summer, which is contrary to what I have 
observed both in spirits of wine and oil of 
olives.” By the same means, and in the 
tame cirriimstances, Mr. Canton ascertained 
Uie property of being compressed in some 
other fluids, and the results are as in the fol¬ 
lowing table: 

Millionth part. 


Comprt'9'<ion of spirit of wine, 66 

-— oil of olives, 48 

——--rain water, 46 

. . ■ sea water, 40 

— — - mercury, 8 


INCONCU'RRINO. a. {in and concur.) 
Not concurring {Bronin). 

lNCONC£'ALABIiB> {in and conceal.) 
Not to be hid; not to be kept secret {Br.) 

INCONCEITABLE. a. {ineonceit>able,¥r.) 
Incomprehensible; not to be conceived by 
the mind (flcwton). 

INCONCti'VABLY. ad. (from tncmceiv- 
ehle.) In a manner beyond comprehension 
(South). 

INCONCE'PTIBhE. a. {in and coneepU- 
Me.) Not to be conceived; incomprehensi¬ 
ble t inconceivable: not used (Hale), 
INCONCLU'DENT. «. {in and concMens, 
Lat.) Inferring no consequence {jfslWe}. 

INCONCtv SlYE. a. (in and eonchu^ie.) 
Not enfiorcinff luij deteripination of the 
mind; not et^ibiting cogent evidence. 

INCONCIiirSlJ^PtY. «rf. Without anV 
•uch evtdenee «* determines the understand- 

*"1kcOIfCI.UW WSS. #. (from ineonclu- 
•ii>e.) Want df nd^nal eqgency {Locke). 
WdCONCO'CT- 1«. (fd w»d conmt). Vn- 
IKCONCO'CTEIJlJ’ fipwcdi iuunatiim; 
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INCONCO’CTION. s. (from ipcimcoef.) The 
slate of bemg indigested {tfaem), 

INCO'NIVTE. a. {ineonditue, Lat.) Irre¬ 
gular ; rude I unpolished {PhUlipe). 

INCO I OI'TIONAL. e. (in and eonditionai.) 
Having no exceplio i. or limitation (Brown). 

INCONDI'TIONATE. a. {in and condition.) 
Not limited i not restrained by any condi¬ 
tions; absolute (Boyle). 

INCONFO'RMITY. t. (in and conformity.) 
Incompliance with the practice of others 
( iloohet). 

INCONFL .<10^,«. (tn andeoqfusion). Dis¬ 
tinctness; not used (Bacon). 

INCO'NGHBENCIJ.». (taand congruence ) 
Unsuitableness; want of adaptation (Boyle). 

INCONGRUTTY. s. {ineangruik\ French.) 
1. Unsuitablencss of one thing to another 
(StiUingflect). i. Inconsistency; inconse¬ 
quence ; absurdity ; impropriety (Dryden). 
8. Disagreement of parts; want of symme¬ 
try (Donne). 

INCO’NGRUOUS. a. (incor^ru^ French.) 
1. Unsuitable; not fitting (StilUngfieet). 2. 
Inconsistent; absu'rd. 

INCO NGRUOUSLY, ad. {from mcongru- 
ovs). Improperly; unfitly. 

INCONNE’XEDLY. ad. (in and connex.) 
Without any connexion or dependaiice (Br.) 

INOO'NSCIONABLE. a. (in and consciona- 
Me.) Void of the sense of good and evil 
(Speneer). 

INCO'NSEQUENCE. s. Oncontcqurnce, 
French.) (fnconeeyucntia, Lat.) Inconclusixe- 
ness; want of just iniercnce (Sullingfieet). 

INCO'NSEQUENT. «. (m and cansequens, 
Latin.) Without just conclusion; without 
tegular inference (Brown). 

iNCONSUDERABLE. a. (m and eontnder- 
able.) Unworthy of notice; unimportant 
(Rogers). 

INCONSI'DERABLENESS. s. (from ifieoff- 
tiderable.) Small importance (Ttllotoon). 

INCONSi'DERAlE. a. (mcontideratut, 
Lat.) 1. Careless; thoughtless; negligent; 
inattentive; inadvertent (.Donne). 4. Want¬ 
ing due regard (Deeojl of Piety). 

INCONSl'DERA I’ELY. ad. NegligenUy j 
thoughtlessly I inattentively (.dddioan). 

INUONSUDERATENBSS.s. (fromweon- 
oi^rate.) Carelessness; Hioughtlessness; 
negligence; inadvertence (TtUaUon.) 

INCONSIDERA'TIUN. t. (tmotuudaror 
tian, Fr.) Want of thought; inatteBtion; 
inadvertence (Tlo^fer). > ' 's 

INCONSI'Si'£NC£.\ s. (from ikemikb- 

INCONSI'Sl'ENCY./ emt.) 1. Sneb op¬ 
position as that esc proposition infers the 
negative of the ether; sii<ra contrariety that 
both cannot be together (6'oittA). 8. Absur¬ 
dity inargttimmtor narratieu; wftmentor 
narriUtive,wheremiejpitftdeRroysthe other; 
self-contradicUon. s. Incongriiity (^wft.) 
4. UnsteadineN; changeableness. 
i lNCDNSI'KTSNTTm (In nnd eanoittent.) 
f: Incompatible; iucongroons (ClaronionO 
f. CMlniry (LoeAo). S. Absurd. 
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INCONSl'STENTLY. j^rdly » ia- 

congruously; with 

mcONSfSTlNG. «. (•'# »nAeonmt.) Not 

consistent; incompatible with {Dr^yden). 

INCONSO LABLE, a. {imomolab s, Fr.) 
Not to be comforted; sr. rowful beyond sus* 
ccptibility of comfort (Fiddes). 

INCO'NSONANCY. s. (i« and consonance.) 
Disagreement with itself. 

JNCONSPl'CUOUS, a. (in and conspicu-^ 
ous.) Indiscernible; not percep: .ble by the 
sight, 

INCO NSTANCY, s. (incMst ntia, Latin.) 
Unsteadiness; want of strodji adherence; 
mutability of temper or .affection. (fV oorfie.) 

INCO’NSTANT. a. Unconstans, Latln.^ 1.. 
Not firm in resolution; not steady in affec* 
tion; wanlnig perseverance (STditey). 2. 
Changeable; mutable; variable. (Skak.) 

INCONSU'MABJ.R. a. (in and consume.) 
Not to be wasted (Brown). 

"INCON.SU'MPTIBLE. a. (in and consump- 
tus, Latin.) Nut to be spent; not to be 
brought to an end; not to be consumed by 
lire (Digby). 

INCONTE'vSTABLE. a. (incontestaJble, Fr.) 
Not to be disputed; not admitting debate; 
uncontrovertible (Locke). 

INCON I'E'STABLY. ad. (from incosUesta-. 

ble. ) Indisputably; uncuntroscrtibly. 
INCONTVGUOUS. a. (in and contiguous.) 

Not touching each other; not joined to¬ 
gether (Boyle). 

INCO'N UNKNCE.I s. (ineonUnenlia^ La- 
INCO'NTINENCY.J tin.) Inability to re¬ 
strain the appetites; unchastity (Milton). 

Inco’ntiisknce, in the eye of law, U of 
dis ers kinds ; as in cases ot bigamy, .rapes, 
sodomy, or buggery, getting Dastards ; all 
which are punished b) statute. See 85 Hen. 
Yill. cap. 6. 18 Eliz. cap. 1.1 Jac. I. cap. 11. 
Inconlinency of priests is punishable by the 
ordinary, by imprisonment, &c. 1 Hen. VII. 

cap. 4. 

iNco'HTiaEMCE, in medicine, signifies an 
inability in any of the organs to retain what 
should not be discharged without the con- 
currenee of the will. But incontinence is 
most frequently used with regard to au in¬ 
voluntary discharge of urine. 

INCO'N riNBNr, a. (ineossUnens^ Latin.) 
1. Unchaste; induigi^ unlawfalpleasure. 
8. Shuaning-delay; immediate: obsolete 
(^nsor). 

INCONTINENTLY. 1. Unchastely; 
without restraint of the appetites. Im¬ 
mediately; at once: obsolete (Sfenser). 

INCONTROVE'ETIBLE. a. (in and cm. 
troyesyUbk.) Indisputable; not to be dis¬ 
puted. 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLY. ad. To a degree 
beyond conlroverty or ddipttte fUrewn). 
INCON VE'NIBNCE. \ $. (faeoweenseM, 
INCONVE'xMBNCY./ fteicb.) 1. Da- 
fittMpi; ineapedienee (ffimay). 9. Disad¬ 
vantage; cause of uneasinewf. difficulty 
(Tillotton). 
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INCONVE'NIENT.«. (mconoement^ Vt.y 

1, Incommodious; disadvantageous (Umall). 

2. Unfit; inexpedient {Hodket). 
INCO'iVE'MENlLY. «d. 1. Unfitly; in¬ 
commodiously. 2. Unseasonably. (Ams.) 

INCON VE'RSABLE. a. (m and cenversa- 
bi.‘.) iDcommunicaUvc; unsocial {More). 

INCOn VlVHl’IBLE. ff. (tn and converU- 
We.) ot traniinuJaWe; incapable of chaise 
(Brown). 

INCON VI'MClBLE.a.(zB and convincible.) 

Not to be convinced. 

INCON VT'NCTBLY. ad. (from inconvmti- 
ble.) Witliout.admittingcon\iclion (Brown.) 

INCO'N Y. a. (from tn and conn, to know.) 
1. Unlearned; artless. 2. In ScoUaud it de¬ 
notes mischievously unlucky. 

INv't/HFORAL. a. ( n and corporal) Im¬ 
material ; dislmct from matter; di,stinct 
from body (Itale>gh), 
liMCtlHPORA'Ll ly.s. (mcorporahti, Fr.) 



ally. 

To INt'.D'RPviRA'l’E. v, a. (inrorporer^ 
Fr.) l. To iningle different ingredients so 
that they shall make one mass (Bacon). 8. lo 
conjoin inseparably. (Skak.) 3. lo form 
into a corporation, or body politic (Careto). 
4. Jo unite ; to associate (Addison). 5. 'lo 
work into another mass (Temple). 6. To 
embody (Stilhngfleet). 

To iNco'apoaATE. v. n. I'o unite with 
something else (Boyle). 

iNco'apoBATE. a. (tn and corporate.) Im¬ 
material ; unbodied: not used (Raleigh). 

I.NCURPiJIlA'I'lON. s, (incorporation, 
Fr.) 1. Union of divers ingredients in one 
mass, 8. Formation of a body politic. 3. 
Adoption; union; association (Hooker). 

l.vCOliPU'RKAL. a. (incorporalis, Latin; 
tneorporely French.) Imiunterial; unbodied 
(Bacon). 

INUoRPO'REALLY. ad. Immaterially; 
without body (Bacon). 

INCORPURE't 1Y. s. (tn tiadcorporeity.) 
Immateriality; distinctness from body. 

7V> INCO’RPSE. V. a. (m and eoifse.) To 
incorporate: not used. (Skak.) 

IMCORRE'CT. a. (m and correct.) Not 
nicely finished; not exact; inaccurate (Pope). 

lNtJOR]jt,E'Ul’LY. taaecuiately; not 
exactly. 

INCuRRE’CTNESS, o. (in and cerreeL 
tsedi.) Inaccuracy; want of exactness. 

INCO'RRIGIBLE. m. (mcorrtgible, Fr.) 
Bad beyond correction ; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means (Swift). 

INCO'RRlGIBLENESS. s. (from incorri¬ 
gible.) Kjopalesi depravity; badness be¬ 
yond allmeias af amendment (Locke.) 

INCO'amOlBLY. ad. ((tomiMcorrigdtle.) 
To a degrap of depravity beyond all ineaus 
of anxeBament (Hotoommon). 

INCOimU'PT. \ a. (in and eorri^tta, 

INCOERU'PTED./ Latin; t»eo»twmp«, 
Fr.) I. Free from fouine;;^ or depravation 
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{Mittm), 8. fare of manners? honest? 
good. 

iNCORBlJPTIBI'lirY. *. Omnrrnptibi- 
liti\ French.) Insusceptibility of corrup- 
tioh? incapacity of decay (ffakewill). 

I\COREUT(lBtE.«. {incorruptible^ Fc ) 
Not capable of corruption? not admitt 
decay {fVake.) 

INCORRU'PnON. s. {ineorniption, Fr.) 
Incapacity of corruption {Cor.) 

CORKU'Pr.N'ESS. ». (from mrorropl.) 
1. Purity of manners; honesty? integrity 
(fCoodward), 2. Freedom from decay or de¬ 
generation. 

To INCRA'SSATE. v. a. (m and ernssm, 
Lat.) To thicken? the contrary to nltenunie 
{Brown, Newton). 

INCRA'SSATED peduncle. In bolanj. a 
peduncle thickening or becotuing thicker 
towards the flower. As in Cutuia, Trago- 
pogon, and most cermious flowers. ()p- 
posed to attenuate. It is applied also to the 
•cape. 

IiVCHA.''SATtO?f. *. ?from incraumle.) 
1. The act of thickening. 2. 'Ihc slate of 
growing thick {Brown). 

INCRA'SSA'llVE. o. (from mcrasmie.) 
Having the quality of thickening (ftari'ey ).. 

To INt’RB'ASE, v. n. (<» and erexco, Lat.) 
1. To glow more or greater; to advance in 
quantity of value {Prior). 2. To be fertile 
{Hale). 

To Incrkasc. r. a. To make more or 
greater {Tompte). 

INCREA SE, s. (from the verb.) I. Aug¬ 
mentation? the state of growing more or 
greater ((Pope). 2. Jncrement; that which 
IS added to the original stock {LemVeus). 
3. Produce(/IcnAom). 4, Generation {Skakn.) 
5. Progeny {Pope). 6. The state of waxing 
{Bacon). «. 

INCHE'AI^ER; t.'(from increase.) He who 
increases. 

INOBEA'lTiD..fl.Not created {Cheyne). 

INCBEDIBI'LI l Y. (mcredibiltti, Fr.) 
'1 he quality of surpassing belief {Dryden). 

INCRB'pIBLK. a.memhhi/is, Latin.) Sur¬ 
passing belief? not to be credited {Raleigh). 

INCKF/OIBLENESS. s. (from incredible.) 
Quality of being not credible. ' 

INCBE'DIBLY. ad. (fVom increi’bfe.) In 
a manner not to be believed. ' 

INCBEDU'LI IY. s. {incrednlitit French.) 
Quality of not believing? hardness of belief 
{Raleif^). . ■ 

IXCRBDlPLOrs. a. {inrredulot Fr. in- 
eredulfiuSi lidin.) Hard of bdiief? refusing 
credit {Baebn). 

INORE'DULOUSNESS. o. (from-inergdu- 
lous.) ^HardlMiss of bdief? incredulity. 

^d creme, Latin.) 
Not cotBsttflBwle by Ere {Brown). 

I'NCREMSNT. a. {mcremenium, Latin.) 
1. Act.4>f froi¥tf«.ffi;e«ter {Brhwn). g. in- 
' crease ? matter added {fP'eodward). *. Fro- 
dace {Pliil^fji.. i • 

FHcasuaiitti^ia.iaittttematics, samll 


increaseof a variable quantite. Newton, in 
his Treatise on Fluxions, calls these by the 
name moments, and observes, that they are 
proportional to the velocity or rate of in¬ 
crease of the variable quantities in an indc- 
huitely small time. 

I vcRCMOTs, Mnnion of, a branch of 
analytics, in . hich a calculus is founded on 
the ;»ropertips of the successive values of 
vaiiable quantities, and their diftcrences or 
increments. 

Tills method was invented by Dr. Brook 
Tay lor, who puldished a treatise ujion it in 
ITI.'i, and wiio%irllu*r explained it in the 
Philosophical Transactions. It is iieailv al¬ 
lied to ihc method of fluxions, and indeed 
arises out of it: in i?iany icspccts it is of the 
same nature as the difTerci.tial method, but 
IS more general. It is very useful in difle- 
lent iiiatnematical pursuits; biif more par¬ 
ticularly ill the summalioii of senes, where 
it IS of very ready and extensive applica- 
tioi|. 

In Hus method, any variable quantity is 
called an integrel.' Thi. .eagiiitilde by vvhiih 
it is increased at one step ts called the inerr- 
menl. Thus, 1-|-2-}-3.-l-m=m. 


wi -|- I ^ 
2 


and the magnitude by wiiich it in¬ 


creases at one step is m+1, which in cidiG 
the increment of tlie integral 


When the quantity dec??faacs, the inercD 
becomes negative., The increase of anj 
crement, is the second increment ; thr 
crease of the second incromeul, is the < 
increment, and «o on.. 

JVotation. Simple integral quantities I ^ 
denoted by any lettergswhi^ver,as z,y , a:,' 

The several successive v^ucs of a simi^jk 
integral,'are’denoted by ftesame-lcrftterwilh^ 
small figures undei; it, as's, s, s, die. are the 
' » 2 , 
present value, tlie Isl, 2d, &c. sgcce^lve 
values, &c.: the preceding values havene- ■ 
gative marks daced before the figures, as 
s, E, », &c. The increments are denoted 
—1—2 ’ . , " 
hy the same letters with either points under 
them, or dashes above them: thus s or V is 

the increment of x ; the latter me^d Is in 
most general use. Second', third, &c. idere- 
ments are demoted by 2, 3, ot more 3«^eS, 
or dots, as r", x"\ &c. or x, x, die* If # 

• • • • 11 ji I ^ * 


be any increment, its integral is marked 
thus f x] ? and *[x] denotes* the inbgral 
of [rj. ' 

If any tvoquadtiticsbedin .fo iherease to¬ 
gether, and t^ir correSp&dhig increments 
be' always La tim lante ratio, their integrals, 
or the whole quantities gdmrated, will he in 
that ratio. 

If luB integral be represented by the pro- 
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4ttelof quantltied in arlt h metkal progre*. 

vioD, an m. «+>*• m+9r^ wfSr. 

wi+iiir^.f% where r is constant, and m is 
increased at every step fay r, the inc re ment t < 

this integral is nrxm+r. «i+8r, i«+3r. 

^ ^ ^ r. And since an invaria¬ 

ble quantity C has no increment j if such 
quantity be added to, or taken from, the 
above quantities, the increment of the whole 
will remain the same. Hence, if the incre¬ 
ment of an integral be repftesented by « rx 

nt+r. ni + 2r. i»+3r.l.r, 

the integral is m+9r.^ m-j-Sr. 

.... OT+«—I. r+C j where the invariable 

quantity C. must be determined by the na¬ 
ture of the question. 

To find, therefore, the integral of any in¬ 
crement, let the increment be reduced to 
the products of ari*'’raetical urogressionals, 
whose common difference is tnc quantity by 
which the variable magnitude is increased 
at every step,'and the integral of each in¬ 
crement wilt be found by multiplying it by 
the preccdi.ig term in the progressHin, and 
i,4ividingitby the number of terms thus in- 
^ and J>y the common difference. 

, suit is to be increased or lessened by 
. instant quantity C: thus, when.r, the 
egral obtained by the rule, is a, suppose 
T triM integral iP known to be &; then 
Jear+C is in df tpses the integral, and 
\C—b, or C=sp—a, therefore the correct 
Krai is x+|l—». 

though in general it is convenient to re- 
tee an increment to the product of arith- 
^tical progressionab, in order to obtain its 
i^.htegral; yet, if a quantity of any other 
form can be found, whose increment coin¬ 
cides with that proposed, this quaiititj, 
when properly corrected, is the integral. 

Find the sum of n terms of the series 
S+S-f-?, &c. Let A«+B«*+C«54 .j &c. 
be the sum required; its increment is A. 

•1+1+ B.»i+T*+ C.n+T —An—BnJ. 

C aL, dtc.} and the increment of the sum is 
also «+5; therefore A+SB«+B+3C»» 
+3 C»+C+. &c.=»+5; and by equating 
the co-efticients, Ca=a; sBssl, or 
A+BseS, or AsI; hence, the sum required 


\ 9«+*» 
W' 


which needs no correction. 


a 

Those who wish, to prosecute this subject 
farther, are referred to Wood’s Algebra, 
Smerson^a Incrementi^, Hutton’s Diet art 
Increments, ^mpsoin’s E;iwciie 9 , Taylor’s 
Method, tocrement, .and Waring’s Medita. 
Aaah^. lib. 3. 

To chide I to r^rehetfd* 

Tot. ?I. 
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INCREPA'TION. *<. (^inerepatio, Latin.) 
Beprehension j chiding {Hammond). 

To INCRU'.ST. X *' (*'«<=*'"*«*’. hat*) 

7o INCRU'STATE./ To cover with an ad- 
ditional coat adhering to the inter^ mailer 
{•^ope. (heiifne), . „ v 

.MCHUSTA'TION. s. {ineru$mtim, Fr.) 
An adherent covering; something luperin* 
duced (Mdfson). 

To I’NCUBATEi v. n. (incubo, Latin.) To 
sit upon eggs. 

INCUBA'TfON, in ornithology, that part 
of the general process of ovation which con» 
sists in the sitting of the hen upon her eggtt 
in order to hatch them. See Ovation. 

TNCUBUS, {Incubux, t\ m. from ineubo^ 
to lie upon, because the patient fancies that 
bomething lies upon his cnest.) See N icht 
MAB i', and 0.\EiRooYNiA CRAVENS. This 
disease was denominated by the Greek phy¬ 
sicians Kphialies. a term still continued in 
Sauvages and some other nosolugists. 

To INCU LCATE, w. a. (/«cb/co, tat.) To 
impress by frequent admonitions (Broome). 

INCULCA TION, s. (tiom inculcate.) Tha 
act of impressing by frequent admonition. 

INCU'LPABLB. a. (in and eulpabilU, tat.) 
Unblamable ( nut reprehensible (South). 

INCU'LVABLY. ad. (in and cu/pabilit, 
tat.) Unblamably; witliout blanie (South). 

IN CU'LT. a. (inculte, Fr. incultm^ Latin.) 
Uncultivated; uiitilled ('Aotnson). 

INCU MBENCY. *. (from incumbent.) I. 
The act of lying upon another. 3. The state 
of keeping a benefice. (Swift). 

INCU'MBRNT. a. (ineumbenit, Latin.) 1. 
Resting upon; lying upon (Boyle). 3. Im¬ 
posed as a duly (.Sprat). 

1 ncu'mbent.^ Incumbent. In botany, lean¬ 
ing upon, or resting against. Applied to the 
stamens in the class diadeiphia; to uithari, 
which rest upon the filauient: opposed to 
upright, erecltt $ to the divisions of leaven 
which lie one over another. 

Incu'mbbmt, a clerk, or miiuster, who U 
resident on hii benefice: he is called incum • 
bent, because he does, or at least ought to 
bend his whole study to discharge the cure 
of his church. , 

To INGU'MBER. v. a. (eaeombrer, Fr.) 
To embarrass (iJryden). 

To INCUR. V. a. (incurrOf Latin.) 1. To 
become liable to a punishment or reprehen¬ 
sion (Hayward). 8. Tooeettr; to press on 
the senses (South). 

INCURABI'LITY. ».. (ineurabiliti, Fr.) 
Impossibility of cure; utter insusceplibiiity 
of remedy (Harvey). 

INCURABLE. «. (incurable, Fiench.) 



State of no# admitting any cure. 

INCUBABLY.ad. (frommearaWc.) With- 
outremedy (Locate). , . . „ 

INCURIOUS, a. (in and carieMl.) Nqjli* 
gent* tip^tt^tive (Derham). 
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INCO'RSION/*. (from inoirro, Utin.) 
L Attack; mwchieirou*ofcuirence (South). 
2. {Imurnon, French.) Invasion without 
conquest; inroad; ravage (Bacon). 

To INCU'RVATE. n. a. (incurvo, hatin.) 

To bend; to crook (r*cj^ne). 

lucu'nvATE Stem. In botany, an incurv d 
stem. Intronum nutam. Delin. Pi. bowed 
or curved inwards; incurvate leaf; dum 
sursum arcuatur versus caulem; bowed or 
curved upwards towards the stem. IVIade to 
be synonymous with inflexum in Philos. 
Bot.; aculeus incurvus; introrsum ilexus; 
a prickle, bowed or bent inwards. The terms 
for angular and ctirvi-lincar bendings ought 
to be distinct; bent should be applied to the 
lirst, and bowed or curved to the second. 

INCURVA'TIOJV. s. (fromiumrrate.) I. 
The act of bending or making crooked. 8. 
Stale of being bent; curvity; crookedness 
(Glanville). S. Flexion of the body in token 
of reverence (SHUingfteet). ' 

INCU'RVITY. s. (from incarvus, Latin.) 
Crookedness; the state: of bending inward 
(Brown). 

INCUS, (Ineux, udin, f. a smith’s anvil, 
from incudo, to smite upon; so named from 
its likeness in shape to au anvil.) The largest 
and strong^t of the bones of the ear in the 
tynipauuni! It is divided into a body and 
two crura. Its body is situated anteriorly, 
is rather broad than thick, and has two emi* 
nences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for .the recep¬ 
tion of the head of the malleus. Its shorter 
crus extends no farther than the cells of the 
mastoid apophysis. Its longer crus, together 
with the manubrium of the inaiUeus, to 
which it is connected by a ligament, is of the 
same extent as the shorter, but its extremity 
is curved inwards to receive the os orbicu- 
larc, by the intervention of which it is unit¬ 
ed with the stapes. 

To I'NDAGATE. V. «. (indago, Lat.) To 
search; to beat out. 

INDAGA'TION.«. (fromindcgele.) Search; 
inquiry; examination (Bt^U). 

INDAGA'TOR. «. (indugatoft Latin.) A 
searcher; an inquirer; an examiner (Boyh), 

To INDA'RT. V. a, (in and dart.) To dart 
in; to strike in* (Skak.) 

7b INDE’BT.v.a. 1. To put in debt. 8. 
To oblige; to put under obligation (Milton). 

INDE'BTBU. partieiptal a. (in and dM.) 
Obliged by something received; bound to 
restitiitiiMi; having incurred a debt (JSook.) 

INDB'CBNCX. ». (indeeence, Ff.) Any 
thing unbecomii^; any thing contrary to 
good manaeriit something wrong, but scarce 
crimiaii (IMttkt). 

IMDB'CBNT. q. (Meoent, Fr.J Unbecom¬ 
ing ; unfit ^ tike tym dr ears (South). 

iNOB'CEKl^tf* ed. Withoutdeceocy; in 
b nuumer eontdiry io deemiGy. 

INDB^l'OUOUS. tf. (tn mi SeeHMu^) 

not shed; liable to a yearly 

m of the leafr iv«t|v«ea (Bum). 
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INDECLi'NABLF.. IT. (indeellnahilh, Lat.) 
Not varied by terrainalions ( Jrhuthnot), 

INDECO’ROUS. a. (indecorus, Latin.) In¬ 
decent; unbecoming (Iforris). 

INOECO'RUM. s. (Latin.) Indecency; 
something unbecoming (Young). 

INDE'KD. ad. (in waA deed.) 1. In reali¬ 
ty ; in truth; m verity (Sidney). 2. Above 
common rate (Davies). 3. This is to be 
granted that: he is wise indeed, but he is 
ml happ^ (fYake). 4. It is used as a slight 
assertion or recapitulation in a sense hardly 
perceptible or explicable; I said / thought 
it a confedcraetf^ though indeed f had no rea¬ 
son so to think (Bacon). 5. It is used to 
note concessions in comparisons; he is a 
greater man indeed, but not a better (Bacon). 

INDEFA'TIGABLE. a. (indefatigabilis. 
Latin.) Unwearied; not tired; not exhaust¬ 
ed by labour (South). 

INDEFA'TIGABLY. ad. (fioin indefati¬ 
gable.) Without weariness (Drpden). 

INDEFECTIBI'LITY. s. (from itidefedi¬ 
ble.) The quality of suffering no decay; of 
being subject to ifo defect. 

INDEFE CTIBLE, a. (in and defedus, La¬ 
tin.) Unfailing; not liable to delect or de¬ 
cay. 

INDEFB'ISIBLB.ir. (indefahible, French.) 
Not to be cutoff; not to be vacated; irre¬ 
vocable (Decap of Bietp). 

INDRFE'NSIBLE. a. (in and defensus, La¬ 
tin.) What cannot be defended or maintain¬ 
ed (Sandps). 

INDE'FINITE. 8. (indifinilus. Latin.) 1. 
Not determined; not limited; not settled 
(Bacon), 2. Large beyond the comprehen¬ 
sion of man, though not absolutely without 
limits (Spectator). 

iNDE'riifiTs is alto used in the schools to 
signify a thing that has but one extreme; 
for instance, aline drawn from any poinland 
extended infinitely.. 

IndbVimte, in grammar, is understood 
of nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, arti¬ 
cles, &c. which are left m an uncertain 
indeterminate sense, and not fixed to any 
particular time, tiling, or other mreum- 
stance. 

INDE'FINITELV. ad. 1. Without any 
settled or determinate Umitatimi (Hooker). 
8. To a degree indefinite (Ray). 

INDEFI^NITUDE. s. (from indejb^.) 
Quuitity not limited by our undeiftanditig^ 
though yet finite (Hak). . 

l^BirBERATF. 1 a. (in and deUbe- 

INDELFBERATED. / rate.) Unpreme¬ 
ditated ; done without consideration (Bram- 
haU), 

INDEXIBLE. 8. (indemik* tatin.) t. 
Not to be blotted out or effaced (Cray). 8> 
Not to be annulled (^«l), 

INDE'UCACY. s. (tnopA Hetkacp.) Want 
of didicacy; want of elegant decency. (Aid.) 

lNDBXlCATE.ff. (fiiaaditiNcateO Want- 
ing decency; toifi of b quick MHUfe of do- 
cency. 
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INDEMNmCA'TlON, »• (from indemni- 
fv.) 1. Security against loss or penalty. 2. 

Reimbursement of loss or penalty. 

To INDB'MNIFY. v. a. (in and denin>ry.) 
I. To secure against loss or penalty. 2. To 
maintain unhurt alts). , , , „ 

INDE'MN’ITY. s. {inilemait'\ hr.) Securi¬ 
ty from puuishnieul; exemption from pu¬ 
nishment {K. (harles). 

To INDE'NT. I'.fl. (m and dras, a tooth, 
Latin.) To mark any thing with inequality 
like a row of teeth ; to cut in and out; to 
make to vrave or undulate (ff'oodward). 

To Inus'nt. V . M. (from the method of 
cutting (.ountcrpaits of a contract together.) 
To contract; to bargain; to make a com¬ 
pact {Decay of Piety). . 

Ijtde'nt. *. (fromthe verb.) Inequality; 
incisure, indentation (Shak). 

INDENTA'TION. s. {inmd dens, Latin.) 
An indenture; waving in any figure {TVood~ 
ward). 

INDENTED, in heraldry, is when the 
out-line of an ordinary is notched like the 
teeth of a saw'. 

Ivoe'steo Line, in fortification, the 
same with what the Frcncli engineers call 
redeiit, being a trench and parapet running 
out and in, like the teeth of a saw; and is 
much used in irregular fortification. 

INDE'FTFUE, is a writing, containing a 
conveyance between two or more, indented 
or cat unevenly, or in and oat, on the top or 
side, answerable to another writing that 
likewise coiiiurchcnds the same words. For¬ 
merly when deeds were more concise than at 
present, it was usual to write both pkrts on 
the same piece of parchment, with some 
words or letters written between I hem, 
through which the parchment was cut, 
either lu a straight of indented line, in such 
a manner as to leave half the word on one 
part, and half on the other; and this cus¬ 
tom is still preserved in making out the in¬ 
dentures of a fine. But at last, indentin^ 
only hath come into use, without cutting 
tlirough any letters at gilt and it seems at 
present to servo for little other purpose, 
than to give name to the species of the 
deedi as ah apprentice’s indenture. 
INDEPE'NOENCE. \ i. {independence, 
INDEPE'NDINCY. J Fr.) Freedom; 
exemption from reliance of control; state 
over which, none has power {dldditon). 

INDEPETfDENT. «. (independent, Fr.) 

1. Not depending; not ilupported by any 
other; not reiyi^ on another; notcontrolf- 
ed (Amfh). S, Not relating to «ny thing 
else, as to a stmerior cause or power. (Bent.) 

INOEFE'NDENTS, n sect of protestanta 
in England aid Holland; so ealled, as deny* 
ing not only any sahordkation ^nioi^ their 
clergy, bat also all depsmdencyon any other 
asMo&ly. 

They maintam that every separate church, 
or partUular congregation, haa in itself 
radicnlty and easentiaOy evmy thi^g neces¬ 
sary for its own goveroment; that it has all 
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ecclesiastical power and jurisdiction; and is 
not at all subject to other churches, or then 
deputies, nor to Iheir aisemlilics, or svnoi*' 
Robinson, the founder of the sect, mat* 
express use of this terra in explaining h 
do> trine relating to ecclesiastical govern 
ineiit: CiEtum quenilibct part|palarum (sai jn, 
he, in his Apologia, cap. 5. p. 22.) esse to 
tam, inl*grani ct perfcclarn ecclesura 
suis partibus ruustanlcni, iinmediale ct ind: 
pend liter (quoad alias ecclesias) sub 
r'hristo. It may piohaiily have beci frO' 
this very paisago that the title of indepe 
dents was ongiually derived. The disciple 
of Robinson, originallv called liiowms < 
because Joliii Robinson, the founder of tl i 
sect, was pastor ot a cougri-gation o 
Brownists that had settled at Leydini, dii 
not reject the appellation of liidcpemler’* 

It was certainly iitleily unkuowii in Keg 
before the year 1610 j al least it is not < 
mentioned in the ecclesiastical can. n 
constitutions that were drawn lO', 
that year, inthesynodi or visili< » 

by tlie archbishops of ('aiitcrb. 
and other prelates, in which ca to 
various sects, that then subsisted i.i 
arc parlicul'arly mentioned. See e. 

Concilia Magns Britannia: ctllibe;r‘'i 
iv. cap. 6. p. 618. ' 

The first Independent, or coiigr(‘gal< i 
church in England, w'as set up in llie 
1616, by Mr. Jacob, who had adopted tli 
religioiA sentiments of Robinson. Th > n- 
depeudents, though sprung originally from 
a congregation of Brow'nists, were much 
more coiiiiiiendable than the latter, both m 
the moderatiou of tlieii scntiniciils, and the 
order of their discipline. The Browmsts, 
or Bxiinowisrs, as we have already men¬ 
tioned under that article, allowed all ranks 
and orders of men promiiH-uously'to teach 
in public, and to peifurm the other pastoral 
functions; whereas the iadcpeudeiits had, 
and still have, a certain nuniber c;l minis¬ 
ters, for the most part regularly educated, 
chosen respectively by the congregations 
where they are fixed; nor is any person 
among them permitted to speak in pubiic, 
before he has submitted to a proper exami¬ 
nation of bis capacity and talents, and been 
approved of by the congeegation to which 
be ministers. The charge alleged against 
them by our historian Rapin, (Hist, of 
England, vol. ii. p. 614. f<d. ed.) who says, 
that they could not so mutdt as endure or¬ 
dinary ministers in the church, &c. is, there¬ 
fore, evidently fphMi and groundless. He was 
led into bis miistake by confounding tiie In¬ 
dependents and B'rojtimists. There are other 
charges, uolessunjliiktifiable, that have been 
urged against the tnd^ndents, by this cele¬ 
brated nUftof^an; teid 'by others of less note. 
Rapin says, tiut, with regard to the statei 
they abhonmd monaceby, and improved only 
a repobliead governaient. This m^ht have 
been true w«h regard to severmT 
among the Indepeimeuts, in common w.th 
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those of other sects; but it cloos not appear 
from any of Uieir public writings, that re¬ 
publican principles formed the distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of this sect. Kapin is 
farther mistaken, when he represents the 
religious principles of the Independents as 
contrary to those of all the rest of the world. 
It appeals from two confessions of faith, 
one composed by Kobinson, on behalf of 
the English Independents in Holland, and 
iiiblished at Leyden in 1619, entitled, .4po- 
ogia pro exulibus Anglis, qui Brnwnista* 
viilgo appeilantur, and another drawn up m 
London m the year 1658, by the princip.'il 
members of this community iii England, 
entitled, A Declaration of the Faith and Ci¬ 
der owned and practised in the congrega¬ 
tional Churches in England, agreed upon 
and consented unto by their Elders and 
Messengers, in their Meeting at the Susoy, 
Oct. 19, 1668; as well as from other writ¬ 
ings of the liidepeiulents, that they difl'ered 
from the rest of the reformed in no single 
point of any consequence, except that of 
ecclesiastical goYeniment; and their religi¬ 
ous doctrines were almost entirely the same 
with those that are adopted by the church 
of Geneva. During the administration of 
Cromwell, the Independents acquired vciy 
considerable reputation and influence; and 
be made use of them as a check to the am¬ 
bition of the Presbyterians, who aimed at a 
very high degree of cccle$iastic;il power, 
and who had succeeded, soon after the ele¬ 
vation of Cromwell, in obtaining a parlia¬ 
mentary csUblishinent of their own church 
government. But after the restoration of 
Charles 11. their cause declined; and in the 
year 1691, under the reign of king William, 
they entered into an association with the 
Presbyterians residing in and about London, 
under certain heads of agreement, comprised 
in nine articles, that tended to the mainte¬ 
nance of their respective institutions. These 
may be found in the second volume of W’his- 
tou's Memoirs of his Life and Writings; and 
the substance of them in Mosheim. 

At that time the Independents and Pres¬ 
byterians, r.nlled from this association the 
United Brethren, were agreed with regard to 
doctrines, being gener^y Calvinists, and 
differed only with respect to ecclesiastical 
discipline. But at present, though the 
English Indepeiidcntsaud Presbyterians form 
two distinct parties of Protestant Dissenters, 
they are distinguished by very trifling dif- 
f *rences with regard to church government; 
and the denominations are more arbitrarily 
used to eoroprefaend those who differ in 
ological opinions. Ihe independents are 
generally attached to the tenets dii- 
finguidhed .lMr ibe term Orthodoxy or Cal¬ 
vinism, thanibe iPresbyterians. 

Tbe IndepeidbBnts have academics where¬ 
in* young. aMmare instructed for toe minis. 

'Jt at Hoybm. Homerton, Wymoadley, 

Hisport, ftotocurbanis they have ^ro- 
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dueed several able writers, among whom w# 
may mention Bales, Baxter, Henry, Watts, 
Doddridge, Jennings, Edwards, Calamy, 
Howe, Grosvenor, Orton, Towgood, Har- 
iner, Grove, Robins, Addington, Condcr, 
Parr_ Palmer, Williams. Lav ington, Bogue, 
Jay, J. P. Smith, Collyer, Styles, &c. 

Oil the suhject of this article, see Mo- 
sheim’s Eccl. llist. Iiy Maclcanc, vol. iv. p. 
629, &c. 8vo, Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, 
vo'. ii. |). 107, &c. vol. iii. p. 517, &c. vol. 
iv. p. 187, drc. Burnet’s Hist, of his Own 
'limes, vol, i. p. 46, &c. 

INDEPE'NDENTLY. nd. (from indepen¬ 
dent.) Without reference to other things 
{Drpden ). 

INDESK'RT. *. (in and dwr/.) Want of 
merit {Addison). 

INDK'SINENTLY. arf. {indesinenter, Fr.) 
Without cessation {Hay). 

INDESTRU CTIBLE, a. {in and destructi¬ 
ble.) Not to be destroyed (Boyle). 

INDETERMINABLE, a. (in and deter¬ 
minable.) Not tp be fixed; not to be defin¬ 
ed or settled {Brown). 

INDETE RMINATE, o. {indetermini,Tr.) 
Unfixed; not defined; indefinite {A^ewton). 

InoETP.'nMinATi:, or iNUCTEnMiNEi), in 
geometry, is understood of a quantity, which 
has no ceitain or definite bounds. 

Indcte'rminats PaoBLEVi, is that which 
admits of innumerable different solutionp, 
and sometimes perhaps only of a great many 
different answers; otherwise called an unli¬ 
mited problem. 

in pioblenis of this kind, Hhe number of 
unknown quantities concerned, is greater 
than the number of the conditions or equa¬ 
tions by which they are to be found; from 
which it happens that generally fome other 
conditions or quantities arc assumed, to sup¬ 
ply the defect, which being taken at plea¬ 
sure, give the same number of answers as 
varieties in tliose assumptions. 

Indeterminate problems were well treated 
by Oiophantus in his Algebra; the later au¬ 
thors on this subject are Wallis, Kersey, La 
Grange, &c. Sec Kersey’s Algebra, Simp¬ 
son’s and Emerson’s, and particularly the 
9d vol. of Euler’s Algebra, where these 
problems are handled in a very masterly 
manner, A paper of Mr/Leslie's in vol. 9. 
Edin. Transac. or vol. 1. Math. Repository, 
may also be consulted witli great advan¬ 
tage. 

INDETE'RMIN.ATELY. «f. Indefinite¬ 
ly ; not in any .settled manner iffnwa). 

INDETE IIMINED. «. (ia and determin¬ 
ed.) Unsettled; unfixed {Leeke). 

INDETERMINA'TION. «. (ffi and deter¬ 
mination.) Want of determination. {Branik.) 

INDEVO'TlOff. $. {indmoUen. Fr.) Want 
of devoUon; irreligion (Jkmn eif 
INPEVO'UT. 0.{indev»t, Pr3 Not de* 
vont t aot.reiigioni § (Decay of 

Diety), ‘ , 

INDEX I. (Litip.). ^.^ii^ducoverer; 
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tie Bointer out {Arbuthnot)> Th® hood 
that point! to any thing, a» to the hour or 
way (Bentley). . ^ » 

Irde'x, iludex, ^ei», c. g. from f«^o, to 
point out, becauM it ii generallv u*ed for 
such purpose#.) lo anatomy. The fore nn- 

^*1»de'x, in arithmetic, is the charactcri#- 
tic or the exponent of a logarithm; being 
that which shows of how many place# the 
absolute or natural number belonging to the 
logarithm consists, and of what nature it is, 
whether an integer or a fraction; the index 
being less by 1 than the number of integer 
figures in the natural number, and is posi¬ 
tive for integer or whole numbers, but ne¬ 
gative in fractions, or in the denominator 
of a fraction ; and in decimals, the negative 
indc\ is I more than the number of cypher# 
in the decimal, after the point, and hefore 
the first sigiiihrant figure. Or, still more 
generally, the index shews how far the first 
figure ot the natural number is distant from 
the place of units, either towards the left 
hand, as in whole numbers, or towards the 
right, as in dcomals $ liiese opposite cases 
being marked by the correspondent signs-j- 
and—, of opposite nfiections, the sign—be¬ 
ing set ovei the index, and not before it, 
becduec it is this index only winch is under¬ 
stood .as negative, and not the decimal part 
of the logarithm. For example, when the 
natural riiiinber is varied with respect to the 
decimal places in it, as in tbo first of the 
two columns annexed, the indices of the re¬ 
spective logarithms vary, as in the second 
column. The affirmative indices are under¬ 
stood, but not expressed. SeeLoG.vaiTBias. 


. Number. 

Logarithm. 

8651 

S-48S4097 

865-1 

2-4234097 

86-51 

1-4284097 

8-651 

0-4234097 

-2651 

1-4234097 

-02651 

2'4834097 

-002651 

S-423t097 


Ixbb'x or A Globe, is a little style fitted 
«n to the north-pole, and turning rp'und with 
it, pointing out the divisions of the hour, 
circle. In some globes the index is fixed on 
a wire that stands a littie above the eouator; 
and the hour* and mmutes are marked on 
that circle. 

Indb'x or * Qvx!>t»y, in arithmetic and 
algebra, otherwise called me exponent, is the 
nundier that shews to what power it is nn- 
dejrttood to be raised, fiee SxroNENT. 

iNns'x, in Uterttnre, expressei that part 
of a worlf^ or single volume, which is gene- 
rtdlj sohj9|M4 to its conelusion, and arrang- 
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ed in alphabetical order, with pariicuVar re¬ 
ferences lo the pages where tiie respective 
matters .>r snbjects are discussed. 

An index should be distinguished from 
what is usually called. Table of Cmtenln, 
which affords an analytical vievr of the dif¬ 
ferent topics, progressively, while tlm index 
is extended to fheilitate occasional referent. 
Both are useful: the former, to enable the 
reader to take a comprehensive survey of 
the whole work, and to appretiate at once 
the author’s logical talents of dividing and 
arranging the subject of which he treats, as 
well as to form an idea of its extent and im¬ 
portance. In an economical respect, how¬ 
ever, the latter is a more valuable addition 
to a book than an analysis ot its contents, 
which are m a manner evident from the 
heads of chapters or sections; whereas an 
index tends to save time and labour, that 
are often unnecessarily wasted in scat ching 
fur particular passages. Hence a large, 
ponderous volume, with an alphabetical in¬ 
dex, may be aptly compared with an exten¬ 
sive street, or town, the houses of which are 
not provided with numbers. 

One of the most laborious productions in 
tins class, is Ayscough’s index to the le- 
markablc Passages and Words made use of 
by Shakspeare.” 

Indl'x (Expurgatory), a catalogue of 
prohibited books in the church of Home. 
The first catalogues of this kind were made 
by the inquisitors; and these were afterwards 
approved of by the council of Trent, after 
some alteration was made in them by way of 
retrenchment or addition. Thus an index of 
heretical books being formed, it was con¬ 
firmed by a bull of Clemen* Vlll. in 1595, 
and printed with several introductory rules; 
by the fourth of which, the use of the Scrip¬ 
tures in the vulgar tongue is forbidden to 
ail persons without a particular licence; and 
by the tenth rule it is ordained, tliat no book 
shall be printed at Rome without the appro¬ 
bation of the Pope’s vicar, or some person 
delegated by the Pope; nor in any other 
places, unless allowed by the bishop of the 
diocese, or some person deputed by him, or 
by the inquisitor of heretical pravity. 

The Trent index being thus published, 
Philip IT. of Spain ordered another to be 
printed at Antwerp in 1571, with considera¬ 
ble enlargements. Another index was pub¬ 
lished in Spain in 1584; a copy of vibicli 
was snatched out of the fire when the English 
plundered Cadiz. 

INOEXTE'RITY. #. (in and derlerUy.) 
"Want of dexterity; want of readiness; elum- 
siness; awkwardness (Harvey). 

INUIA WiTHiB Gaxoes. Ibis country 
i# situated between the latitudes of 6 and 3 f 
degree# N. and between 65 and 91 degrees 
of E. longitude. A great part of Ibis space 
is covecM with the sea. India within Gan- 
ges is bounded on the N. by Csbec Tartary 
and part of Thibet; by the Indian Ocean on 
the g.» by Great Thibet, India beyond Gan- 
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pcs, and the Bay of Bengal on the E.; and shaped bottles, which are said to be formed 
by Persia and the Indian Ocean on the W. by spreading the juice of the Siphonia over 
The chief mountains are those of Caucasus, a proper mould of clayj as soon as one 
\augracut, and Balagate, which run almost layer is dry another is added, unUl the 
the whole length of India from N. to S. bottle he of the thickness desired. Itisthen 
Manv of the niountams pioduce diamonds, exposed to a thick dense smoke, or to a 
rubies, amethysts, and other precious stones, fire, until it becomes so dry as not to slick 
This great eomitry, which is sa<d to be ex- to the fingers, when by means of certain 
trcinels populous, contains inhabitants of instniinents ol iron or wood it is ornamented 
varioux omplexions, maimers,and I eligions. on the outside with various figures. This 
'(he inanulatlures of Ind’a aie ehieily inus- bem^done, ilrcmains only to pick out the 
lin, rain oe, and silk, t hey have some mer- niouTd, v Inch is easily eti’ected by softening 
c'hanNships of Ihcir own, ami traflir with the it with water. Indian rubber may be sub- 
countries bordering upon India, and paiti jecled to the action of some of the most 
culurly with Persia, he Kinopeans usually powerful menstrua, without suffering the 
purchase most of their inanufaetuies. Se feast change, while Us pliability and clas- 
Hindustan. f icily are eminenlly peculiar to itself. Its 


IwwiA Beyonw GavctI/S, is situated be¬ 
tween the latitudes of 1 and 30 degrees ^. 
and between the longitudes of 39 and 109 
degrees E. Great p nt of these Iniiits is co¬ 
vered by the se.i. If is bounded oil the S. 
by Ihibet and China; by Duna and the 
Chinesian .‘^ea on the K.; by the same sea 
and the Streights of Malacca on the S.j and 
by the Bay of Bengal and part of India ou 
the W. Jnllie north of this country the an 
is dry and healthful; but the southern pro¬ 
vinces are very hot and moist, especially in 
the sallies and low lands near the sea and 
risers. 

IisoA CoMrsw. See CoMFAvY. 

Indian Arrow Root, in botany. See 
IMaranta. 

Indian Corn, inboliny. SteZns. 

Indian I'lc, in botany. Sec fAtTCs. 

Indian Gao TriEL, iiibotany. Sec Ficus. 

Indian Mallow, mbotany. See Sida. 

Indian Oak, in botany. SeeTctToNA. 

Tnoian Held, in botany. See Casna. 

Indian Cress, bee Nasturtium iNuitun. 
and Traposoi.usi. 

Indian Date Plum. The fruit of the 
Ttiospyros lotus of Binndus. When ripe it 
has an agreeable taste, and is very nutritious. 
Sec DiosrvRos. 

Indian Leaf. See Cassia LignKa. 

Indian Fink. See Spiuelia. 

Indian ItunHER. The silbstance known 
by the naiuos Indian rubber, clastic gum, 
Cayenne resin, cautchoe, and by tlie French 
caoutchouc, is prepared from the juice of 
the Siphoniaelastica, foliis teraatis elleptisis 
tntegerrimis subtus canis longe peiioiatis. 
Sujppi. plant. The manner of obtaining 
this juice is by making incisions through 
the bark of the lower part of the trunk of 
<he tree, from which the fluid resin issues 
in great abumiaace, appearing of a milky 
whiteness Hs-i.* Ho^s into the vessel placed 
to receive it, and into which it is conducted 
by means i tithe or leaf fixed in the 
incision, and aui^ortod 'with cky. On ex¬ 
posure to thenir tiiis tai&Y i»ke graduaJly 
mipissatee intofii'iojrct feddisn, elastic reiia. 
it Is moulded by the Indians in Sopft 
America into vnrloui but is com- 

tttonly briM^ |o Jlml^pe ia that of ajpeer 


pioper incnslrmimis known to some persons 
in Kngiaud, w ho keep it a profound seeret, 
and prepare flic gum into beautiful cathe¬ 
ters, bougies, syringes, jiessancs, &c. See 
Caoutciioui and fMPiios ia. 

Indian VV^iiiat. SccZka Mays. 

Indi IN Grass. A substance used in ang¬ 
ling, and without which many kinds of 
fishing lines cannot be complele. It consists 
of a line thrend or cord composed oi the 
tendiiis issuing from the ovary of the 
sqiialus Canicula or dog-fish. iH>e Sqcai.us. 

INDIANA, a tract of country situated 
on the Ohio, inthe state of Viigmia, claimed 
by William Trent, and olheis, as a coiu- 
peiLsation foi los,cs sustained in the year 
1768. This claim has been laid before con¬ 
gress, and in some degree allowed, but it 
does not appear to be yet) finally detci- 
riiincd. 

Indians, tlie name by which the abori¬ 
gines of America are generally called. These 
people arc scattered through the extent 
of the two prodigious continents, and divi¬ 
ded into an infinite number of nations and 
tribes; difi'eriitg very little from each other 
ill their manners and customs, and all from 
a very striking picture of antiquity. The 
Indians, or people of America, are tall end 
straight in their limbs, beyond the propor¬ 
tion of most nations. Their homes are 
strong; but of such a species of vigour, as 
is rather adapted to endpre mucti, hardship 
than to continue long at any servile work: 
it is the strength of a beastof prey, rather 
than that of a beast of burRien.' Their 
bodies and heads are flaltish, the effect of 
art. Their features are regular, but their 
countenances fierce; their hair leng, black, 
lank, and as strong as that of a horse, hut 
no beards. The eidour of their sklfio * 
reddish brown, admir;^ ampag them, and 
improved by the eonstaot pse of beards 
and paint. Their only occupations are 
hunting scndurar; agdeoMbre it left to the 
women I merebmidtse they deqihte. There 
are no people amongst uwmi the laws of 
hospitaTitj are mpre aaeiwd, or executed 
With piore geheratity^i^.^ndwilf. But 
to die enemies of Ms ^niry,.of to those 
MltoiHive prhrauly {dfeoded; dih Indian is 
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implacable. No len-th of time is sufficient 
to allay his resentmentt no distance of place 
great enough to protect the object, llie 
fndians have scarce any temples among 
them; though we hear, indeed, of some, 
and those cxtiemcly ms^nificent, amongst 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians: but 
those were civilized nations; they hold the 
existence of a Supreme Iking eternal and 
incorruptible, who has power over all. 
Satisfien with owning this, whicb is traditio¬ 
nary amongst them, tliey give hiin no sort 
of worship. Though without rejigion, they 
abound in superstitions; as it is common 
for those to do whose subsistence depends, 
like their’s, upon fortune. Being great 
observers of omens and dreams, and pryers 
into futurity with great eagerness, they 
abound in divincis, aiiguis, and magicians, 
whom they rely mnch upon in all matters 
that conrcin them, whcuicr of lieallh, war, 
orhuniing. Liberty, in its fullest extent, 
is the dailiiig passion oi the Indians: to this 
they sacrifice csery thing. This is what 
makes a liic of uncertainty and want sup¬ 
portable to them; and Ihcir education is 
directed in-sitch a manner, as to cherish it 
to the iilinosl. 1'his free disposition is 
general; and though some tribes are found 
in America witli a liead, whom we call king, 
his power isialhcr pcisuasivetlian coercive; 
and he is reverenced as a father, more 
than feared as a monarch. Among the Five 
Nations, ot the Iroiniois, the must cele¬ 
brated comniou-wealtn of North America, 
and in some other nations, there is no other 
qnaiificatiou absolutely necessary for their 
head men, but age, with experience, and 
ability in their affairs. Every thing is trans¬ 
acted among them with much ccrciiioiiy, 
which, contributes to fix all transactions the 
better in their memory. In order to help 
this, they have belts of small shells, or beads 
of dificrent colours, which have all a diile- 
rent meaning, according to tlicir colour or 
arrangement. At the end of every matter 
which they discourse upon, when they treat 
with a foreign state, they deliver one of 
these belts. If they should omit this cere¬ 
mony, what Ihfey say passes for nothing. 
These belts are carefully treasured up m 
eadb town, and serve as the public records 
of the nation I and to these they occasionally 
have recourse, when any contests happen 
between them and their neighbours. The 
siune cotmcil of their elders iThich regulates 
whatever regards the external policy of the 
state, has tlie charge likewise of its internal 
peace and order. The loss of toy one of 
their peo^e, whether by natural death or 
by war, IS lamented by the whole town he 
belongs to. the ^whole village attends the 
body to the grave, whldh is interred, being 
dressed in the most sunaptnoiiii hrnaments. 

the body of the deiceased^ are placed 
his bow and arrovrs^'nith he valued 
most ih his life, end ^rovislohi for the long 
Journey which he is to tidce; for 6iey un^ 
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versally hold tjie immortality of the sotti, 
though their idea of it is gross. Though 
the women in America have generally the 
laborious part of the economy upon them¬ 
selves, yel they are far ,from being tlic 
slaves which they appear to he; and are npf 
all luiiject to the great $ubordiaution ia 
which they arc placed in countries where 
they seem to be more respected. No 
nations of the Indians arc without a regular 
marriage, in which there are many cere¬ 
monies: the principal of which is the bride’s 
presenting the bridegroom with a plate of 
their corn. Though incontinent before 
wedlock, the chastity of their women after 
marriage is remarkable. When the ancients 
among the Indians have resolved upon a 
war, they do not always declare what nation 
they are determined to attack, that the 
enemy upon whom they really intend to 
fall, may be otF his guard. Nay they even 
sometimes let years pass over, without com¬ 
mitting any art of hostility, that the vigi¬ 
lance of all may be unbent, by the long con- 
tinuanro of the watch, and the uncertainty 
of the danger. In the mean lime, they are 
not idle at home ; the principal captain 
summons the youths of the town to which 
he belongs: the war-kettle is set on the fire, 
the vvar-soiigs and dances begin: the hatchet 
is sent to all the villages of the same nation, 
and to ail its allies: the fire-catches, and 
the war-songs are heard in all parts. The 
qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and 
attention, to give and to avoid surpiise; 
also patience, and strength, to endure the 
intulciablc fatigues and hardships which 
always attend it. The fate of their prisoners 
is the most fevcrc of all: during the greatest 
part of their journey homewards, they 
suffer no injury; but when they arrive at 
the territories of the conquering slate, or at 
those of iheir allies, the people from every 
village meet them, and think that they show 
their allaclimcnt to their fi iendj., by their 
barbarous treatnlent of the unhappy priso¬ 
ners. It is usual to offer a slave to each 
house that has lost a friend, giving the pre¬ 
ference according to the greatness of the 
loss. The person w ho has taken the captiv c 
attends him to the door of the coltaj>c to 
which he is delivered; and with him he 

f ives a belt of wampum, to show that he 
as fulfilled the purpose of the expedition, 
in supplying the loss of a citizen; when be 
is either preserved and entertained as a 
friend, or putto death with the most lioi rid 
torments. Don Wlba, inhiscclchralcd yoy- 
age to fiouth America, draws a veiy difle- 
rent, and at the same time a reiy melan¬ 
choly pU^nre of the Indians, in the province 
of Qtu^ 'irhere the cruel usage of their 
Spanii^ .'p^Hiters has quite destroyed their 
former and love of liberty, and ren¬ 
dered rtnpid, lazy, and conlempUWc. 
Nothii^ can move them, or alter their 
min^f nven interest here loses all its power: 
it bdihg common foi them to decline doing 
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tome little act of nervice, though offered a 
▼erv considerable reward. Fear cannot §ti- 
mufate, respect induce, or punishment com¬ 
pel tlmm; being proof againstcvery attempt 
to rouse them from their natural indolence, 
in which they seem to look down with con¬ 
tempt on the wisest pf mortals. A great 
part of the barharisra and rusticity ot the 
minds of the Indians, must, indeed, be im¬ 
puted to the want of culture; for they who 
in some parts have enjoyed tliat advantage, 
are found to be no less rational than othoi 
men: and if they do not attain to all the 
politeness or civilized nations, they at le-ist 
think properly. The Indians oi the mission 
of Paraguay, arc, among others, remarkable 
instances ot this; who from an ambulatory 
and savage manner of living, iiave been 
reduced to order, reason, and religion. The 
disease which makes tlie greatest havoc 
among them is the sinall-pua, which is so 
fatal, that few escape it; accoidiiigly it is 
looked upon in this countrjy as a pestilence. 
This distemper is not continnal, as in other 
nations; sev cn, eight, or more years passing 
wilhoutits being heard of: bulwhen it pre¬ 
vails, towns and villi^cs aie soon thinned of 
their inhabitants. 

I'NDICANT. a. (indieans, Lai.) Showing; 
pointing out; that directs what is to be done 
in any disease. 

2V> I'NDICATE. r. d.* (iffdieo, Latin.) I. 
To show; to point out. 2. (In physic.) 
To point out a remedy. 

INDK’A'TIOX. *. (indicBlio, Latin.) I. 
Mark; token; sign; note; symptom (Jl- 
terbury), 2. Discos ery made; intelligence 
given (Bentley), 3, Explanation; display 
iBacon). 

lyoicATiois, in medicine, is that wfatrh 
demonstrates in a disease what ought to be 
done. It is three-fold; preservative, which 
preserves health: curative, which expels a 
present disease; and vital, which respects 
the powers and reasons of diet. The scope 
from which indications are takei; pr dctci- 
mined is comprehended in this distich; 

-^Ars, artas, regio, complexio, viftus. 

Mob ct symptoma, rcpletio, tempus et usus. 

INDI'CATIVE. a, (indieativus, Lajtin.) 
Shewing; informing, pointing out, 

INDFCATIVE, m grammar, the first 
mood, or manner of conjugating a verb, by 
which we simply affirm, depy, or ask some¬ 
thing} as, amant, they love; non amant, 
they dp not lo^e; amas tu, dpst thou 
)ove i 

INDFCATJVELY, tti, Ipsivh a manner 
as shews or betpkens. 

IsBicAToyii; (indicateft Sris, m, from 
indico, to point; so named from its office 
pf extendi^ thp«ndoic or fore-finger). By- 
tensor ihdicii, jEaltensor secundi interpodii 
indkiiL proprin# indicator pf Doug¬ 
las. AO extensor tnOwlB.nf the fore-finger, 
•ituated chiefly on lower and posterior 

^rt of the mre.4mi. It »nei bv an acnh$ 
hpjgimdi^ the inid<uo of tkP 
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posterior part of the ulna, its tendon pass^ 
under the same ligament with the extensor 
digitorura communis, with part of which 
it IS inserted into the posterior part of tiio 
fore-finger. 

To IN Dl'CT. Sec Endite, and its deriva¬ 
tives. 

INDI'CTION. t. (indiction, Fr. indko, Lat.) 
]. Declaration ; proclamation CDacon). 2. 
(In chronology.) The indiction, instituted 
hy Constantine the Great, is a cycle of tri¬ 
butes, for fifteen years, and by it accounts 
were kept. Afterward, in memory of the 
victory obtained by Constantine over Mc- 
zcnlius, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which freedom 
vtas given to Christianity, the council of 
Nice, for the honour ot Constantine, or¬ 
dained that the accounts of years should be 
110 longer kept hy the Olympiads, but by 
the inuiction, which hath its epocha A. D. 
,313. Jan. I. 

INDl'CTMEXT, is a written accusation 
of one or more persons of a crime or mis¬ 
demeanor, prcfcirixi to, and presented on 
oath by a grand jury. 4 Black. 302. 

An indictment may be found on the oath 
of one witness onlv, unless it is for high 
treason, vvJiich requires two witnesses; 
and unless in any instance it is otherwise 
specially directed by acts of parliament, 
2 Jfaw, 

The sheriff of fv ery county is bound to 
return to every session of the peace, and 
every commission of oyer and terminer, 
and of general gaol-delivery, 24 good and 
lawful men of the county, pome out of 
every hundred, to inquire, present, do, and 
execute, all those things wliich on the part 
of our lord the king shall then and there 
he commanded therem. As many as appear 
upon this paiinel are sworn of the grand 
jupy, to the amount of twelve at theleast, 
and not more than twenty-three, that twelve 
may be a majority, This grand jury is pre- 
viously instructed in the articles of their 
inquiry, by a charge from tlie judge on the 
bench. They then withdraw from court to 
sit and receive indictments, which are pre¬ 
ferred to them in the name of the king, but 
at the suit of any private prokcutor; and 
they are only to near evidence on behalf of 
the prosecution t for the finding an indieU 
pienC is only in the natpre of an inquiry or 
accusation, which is afterwards to he tripd 
and determined; and the grand Jury are 
only to inquire upon their oaths whether 
therp is sufficient causp ip pall upon the 
party to answer it, 

It seems genersdly agreed*' that the grand 
jury may not fin^ part of ktt indictment true 
and part false; but must pither find a true 
bill or ignoramus for the srhole; sum) if they 
jtaho upon them to find it speeially pr conr 
ditipoaily^ or to be true for part huAj and 
pot for the rest, ^e wbolp is Void, and the 
party cqnnot he tried upPi % htt( QUght tp 
he fodicted anew. S' Haw. 

4^ capita) criBU»whateter^ aod hthdi 
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INDICTMENT. 

irtW.Ai* evimes which are of a public na» and pUtob, heal, bruised, and wounded hiai« 
ture. M miiorifOBS, contempts, disturbances so that his life was greatly despaired of# 
oonressions, and ail other mis- not to say in an indictment for a highway 
dixnean^ whoever of a public evil exam- being obstructed, that the king's subjects 
pie against the common law, may be in- cannot go tliereon withal manifest danger 
dieted but no injuries of a private nature, of their lives, and the like: which kuia of 
unless they in some degree coucern the king, words not being necessary, may t^^er an 


And generally where a statute prohibits a 
matter of public giievance to the liberties 
and security of a subject, or commands a 
matter of public convenience, as the repair¬ 
ing of the common streets of the town, &c. 
every disobedience of such statute is punish- 
■ able, not only at the suit of the party 
grieved, hut also by way of indictment, for 
contempt of the statute, unless such method 
ot proceeding shall manifestly appear to be 
pscliided by it. Yet if the paiU.y; odending 
has been fined in an action brought by the 
party (as it is said he may in every action 
fur doing a thing prohibited by statute), 
such fine is a good bar to tlie indictment, 
because by tiie fine the end of the statute is 
satisfied; otherwise he would be liable to 
a second fine for the same oilcncc. 2 lust. 
55 , 

If several offenders commit the same of¬ 
fence, though in law they are several of¬ 
fences in relation to the several ofteiidei s, yet 
they may be joined in one indictment; as if 
several commit a robbery, or burglary, or 
murder. 2 H. H. 173. 

No indictment for high treason, or mis¬ 
prison thereof (except indictments for coun¬ 
terfeiting the king’s coin, seal, sign, or 
signet), nor any process or return there¬ 
upon, shall be quashed for mis-reciting, mis¬ 
spelling, false or improper Latin, unless ex¬ 
ception concerning the same is taken and 
made in the respective court where the trial 
shall he, by the prisoner or his counsel as¬ 
signed, before any evidence given in open 
court on such inuiclment; |ior shall any 
•uch mis-reciting, mis-spellmg, false or im¬ 
proper Latin, after conviction on such in¬ 
dictment, be any cause or stay, or arrest of 
judgment! but nevertheless, any judgment 
xm such indictment shall be liable to be re¬ 
versed on writ of error as formerly. 

An indictment accusing a man in general 
ierms,^ without ascertaining the particular 
fact laid to his charge, is insufficient; for 
no one can know what defence to make to a 
charge which is uncertain, nor can plead it 
in bar or abatement of a subsequent prose¬ 
cution } neither can it appear that the facts 
given in evidence against a defendant on 
such a ^neral accusation, are Uie same of 
which the indictori have accused him j nor 
can it judicially ai^ear to the court what 

{ lunisbment is proper for mi ofiencq so 
oosely expressed, S Haw, 866, 

It is therefore best jto lay all the facts in 
the indictment as near to the truth as possi¬ 
ble: and not to say, in an.iadietreent for a 
small assault (for instance) wherein the peri- 
fton assaulted received little nr no bodily 
that such a one^ with swords, staves, 


honest man upon his oath to find the fact as 
so laid. 

No iudictmenl can be good without ex- 

i ircssly shewing some place wherein the of- 
icncc was committed, which must appear to 
have been within jurisdiction of the court. 
2 Haw. 236. 

There are several cmphal ical words which 
the law has appropriated tor the description 
of an oflence, which no nicumldculioa will 
supply ; as feloniously, in the indictment of 
any felony; burglariously, in an iiidiclmeul 
of burglary, and the like. 2 H. H. Irtl. 

An indictment on the black act fur shoot¬ 
ing at any person must charge that the of¬ 
fence was (tone wilfully and maliciously. 

By 10 and W. c. 23, it is enacted, that no 
clerk of the assize, clerk of the peace, or 
other officer, shall take any money of any 
person bound over to give evidence against 
a traitor or felon for the discharge of hiS 
recognizance, nor take more than 2s. for 
drawing any bill of indictment against any 
such felon, on pain of 5l. to the party griev¬ 
ed, with full costs. And if he shall draw a 
defective bill, he shall draw a new one gratis 
on the like penalty. 

With respect to drawing indictments for 
other misdemeanors, not being tieoson or 
felony, no fee is limited by the statute; the 
same, therefore, depends on tlie custom and 


ancient usage. 


Every person charged wilb any felony or 
Ollier crime, who shall on his trial be ac¬ 
quitted, or against whom no indictment shall 
be found by the grand jury, or who shall 
be discharged by proclamation for want of 

[ irosecution, shall be immediately set at 
arge in open court, without payment of 
any fee to tlie sheritF or gaoler; but iu heu 
thereof, the treasurer, on a certificate sign¬ 
ed by one of the judges or justices before 
whom such prisoner shall have been dis¬ 
charged, shall pay out of the general rate 
of the county or district, such sum as has 
been usually paid, not exceeding 13s. 4d. 

But an action cannot be brought by the 
person acquitted against the prosecutor of 
the indictment, without obtaining a copy 
of the record of his indictment and acquit¬ 
tal ; which in prosecutions for felony it is 
not usual to grant, if there is the least pro¬ 
bable cau|e to found such prosecution upon. 
For it would be a very great discourage¬ 
ment to the public justify of the kingdom^ 
if proseeqAofs who had a tolerable ground 
ofsuspteion were liable to be sued at law 
wheuever their indiclsments miscarried. But 
an a^ioa on the case for a malictoip nro- 
secutioB may be founded on such ttn indict- 
meht whereon on acquittal can be, as if it 
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» rejected by the grand jury, or ii coram INDIGE'ST. \a.iindigerte,Fr. iadigei^ 
nonjudice, or is insufficiently drawn; for it INDIGE'STKD.j <»*, Latin.) 1, Not se- 
isnot the danger of the plaintiff, but the parated into distinct parts; not regularly 
scandal, vexation, and expense, upon which disposed (Bate/gA). 2. Not formed,or shaped 
this action is founded, llowever, any pro* {Shakspeare). S. Not well-considered and 
bable cause tor preferring it is sufficient to methodised (Hook). 4. Not concocted m 
justify the dcfendiint, provided it does not the stomach (Dryden). 5. Not brunght to 
appear that tlie prosecution was malicious, suppuration (fFiteman). 

3 Black. J26. IN UIOE'STIBLK. a. (from in andrfigcs- 

INDICUM, in anliqiiitj', a word denoting lib(e.) Nob coiiqueiabir m the stomach 
a blue colour or pigment used in Koine, (Arbuthnot). 

probably the same as our liidigo. INDIGE'STION. ». (rW^restion, French ) 

INDICU*' I'olar, a term used by se\eral i. A morbid weakness of the stomach; 
ancient wiiters to express black. want of coiicoctive power. See Dioeshor. 

INDIES (East). These are divided into 2. The siaii of meats unconcocted ('/'e«p/e). 
India within the ri'vcr Ganges, and India 7’o IN DI GITATE, e.a. (ind/g'iVo, Lat.) To 
beyond the river Ganges. The various pro- point out; to show by the fegers (Brown). 
Vinces and kingdoms of both the divisions I.\niGlTA'T10\. *. (from indigBatc.) 
of India are described under their rcspec- The act of pointing out or showing (.itfere). 
live names. INDI'G' (indigwe, Fr.) Not in use. 

Is DIES (West), Islands of the Atlantia, 1. Unworthy undeserving (Bacon). 2. 
which extend from Ihi* coast of Florida, in fringing indignity; disgraceful ( Aa/rs.) 
a curve, to the coast ol Surinam, in South I -DFGN AaT.o. (inriig-nans, Lai.) Angry; 
America, from 58, 20. to 85. SO. west lodWraging ; inflamed at once with anger and 
gitude fiom Greenwich, and from 10. to 27. disdain (JrbiUhnot). 

60. north latitude: making Cuba the west 1 NDIGNA'T10.\. *. (inrfjgnation, French; 

erly boundary, the Baliamas the most north- indignalio, Latin.) 1. Anger mingled with 
erly; and fixing the easterly point at the contempt or disgust (Clarendon). 2. The 
island of Barbadoes, and the souiheriy at auger ol a sii]>criour (Aiiigs). 3. The effect 
Tiinidad. The name was given by Colum- of anger (Sbakupcare). 
bus; and is not unfreqiicnlly applied to Gie iMtl'GMTY. s. (indignitas, Lai.) Con- 
wholc of America. Most of these islands tnmely; contemptuous injury; violation of 
are treated of scparalely. Fee Cuba, &c. right accompanied with insult (Hooker). 
INDl'FFEHENCE.l s.(/M<i(^Vrenc<f,F, fn- INDIGO, in botany. See Isdigofeba. 
INDl'FFERENCY.Lat.) 1. Indigo, Bastard. See Amorfua. 
Neutrality; suspension; equipoise or free- INDIGOFERA. In botany^ a genus of 
dom from motives on cither side (Lorke). the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
2. Impartiality (ffhitgift). 3. Negligence; spreading; reel pf the corol with a subulate, 
want of affection; nnconcernedncss (Addi- spreading spur on each sides legume linear. 
ton). 4. .*<1816 in which no moral or phy- Fifty-one species, chiefly natives of the 
sical reason preponderates (//ooAer). Cape and India; they may be thus sub* 

^ INDl'FFERENT./r. (fnrffjfirrewt, Fr. divided: 

/ercRi, Latin.) 1. Neutral; not determine A. Leaves simple, 
oneithci side (Addison). 2. Unconcerned; B. Leaves ternate. 
inattentive; regardless (Rogers). 3. Not C. Leaves quinate. 

having such difference as that the one is D. Leaves pinnate. This last sub-division 

for its own sake preferable to the oilier comprising by far the greatest number. The 
(Locke). 4. Imoartial; disinterested (Da- stems of most of the species qre shrubby; 
vies). 5. Passable i having mediocrity ; of and the flowers red or pnrple. 
a middling slate (Roscommon). 6. In the The most important of the whede number 
same sense it has the force of an adverb ; by far, is^ I. tinctoria. Common ^ indi|(o 
ns, indifferent well (Shakspeare), plant—a native of the East Indies, with pm- 

iNDt'FFEBENTLY. ad, (indifferenter. nate leaves in four pairs, oblong, glabrous; 
Lat.) 1. Without distinction; wRhout pre- racemes sho^r than the leaf; legumes cy- 
ference (iVewfon). 2. Equally; impartially lindrical, slightly curved;' stem ,shnffiby« 
(Com. Prayer). 3. In a neutral state; with- The plant requires a rich, and rather a miAst 
out wish or aversion (Skaks.). 4. Not well; soil, well and deeply dug. The seeffii tint 
tolerably; possibly; middlingly (Carew). resemble grains of gunpowder are sown in 
rNDlGBN€S. \ », (indigence^ Fr. little furrows, about the breadth of the hoe, 

I'NOIGENGY.j Um^JoA.) Want; penury; at the deptii of two or three inches, in a 
poverty strMhtUne,andafootasnnder. The sends 

INDTOSNOI^I^II. Fr. indigem, maybe sown many season, but the q^ing 

Lat.) Nativuitb feeantry; origmaily pgo. is generaUy preferred. WImb somm the 
ducM or bom ip * region \Jrbutktm). ground should be wcdl vmtored, smd the 
INDIGENT, e. (iMfgmt, Lot.) I. Poor; sre^s cnraiully ptuekdl m as tibef mike 
needy; neoesstleiM (JsUitM). 2. In want; their appearanmi, . aim, *beot above 
wantmg (PA«%s). ‘9i Votd; empty (EnesK). thenuri^ in tbme fo«r «Bd the 
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nlant ii r'lDC ill abottt two month*. compo*e indigo. Putcl’uiuid aixunonin »cU 
WhVS KtrSn* t? flJw, it is cut with in the same way. «ye« carbomite of am. 
nrunins kSves, an operation which is re- monia dissolves precipitat^ indigo, and Re¬ 
peated about six weeKs afterwards in wet slroys its colour; but the fixed alkaline car- 
weather. It is seldom suffered to continue bonales have no such effect Lime-water 
more than two years, being then supposed has scarcely any effect upon indigo in its 
to degenerate; when it is dug up, and a new usual state; but it readily dissolves preci- 
crop sown in its stead. pitated indigo. The solution is at first 

From the leaves of the small branches is green, but becomes gradually yellow. When 
prepared that excellent dye which is known the solution is exposed to the air, a slight 
byUienanieofluDiGo. Tne leaves, when cut green colour returns, as happens to theso- 
down, arc thrown into large vats of water, Iiition of indigo in ammonia; but it soon 
■where they are suffered to remain till a con- disappears. 

sidcrablr teriuentalion ensues, and the water The action of the acids upon indigo has been 

I irogrcssisely acquires a violet colour. This examined with most attention, it certainly 
liippciism about sixteen or eighteen hours exhibits the most impoilant phenomena, 
from the commencement of the infusion, at When diluted, sulplinnc acid is digested 
which time the water is convoyed by means over indigo, it produces no effect, except 
of eocks at the bottom of the vat into an- tliat of dissolv iiig the impurities; but con- 
other vessel, in which it is constantly agi- centrated sulphuric acid dissolves li readily, 
tated by a kind of churn till it becomes ^ne part of indigo, syhen mixed w ilh eight 
frothy all over the surface, and every part parts of sulphuric acid, evolves heat, and 
is intimately blended with every part. If is is dissolved in about twenty-four hours, 
then allowed to settle, and the superiorAccording to Haussman, some sulphurous 
bent water being drawn off, the indigo re- acid and hydrogen gas are evolved daring 
mams at the bottom of the vessel like a sedi- the solution. If so, we are to ascribe them 


nient or feculence. 

The negroes on the coast of Guinea ga¬ 
ther the leaves of the plant at any season of 
the year, pound them into a paste which 
they dry and preserve in the form of 
loaves. When they want to use them for 
the purpose of dying, they dissolve them in 
a ley, for which they usually prefer the 
ashes of the sea purslane, the fortulaca ini- 
iiiina iatifolia ot iMumicr, by the negroes 
called rheme. This ley imbibes a tincture 
of the indigo, into which they dip tfieir 
linen cold, and repeat the immersion accord¬ 
ing to the depth of colour they intend to 
give it. Indigo, or a substance very similar 
to it, both in external colour and chemical 
test, may be obtained from various other 
plants, especially from different species 
of amorpha, sophora, and isatis, but not in 
equal quantity nor equal excellence with the 
indigo of the indigofera or real indigo plant. 

Inuigo is a soft powder, of a deep blue, 
without either taste or smell. It undergoes 
no change, though kept exposed to the air. 
.Water, unless kept long upon*it, does not 
dissolve any part of it, nor produce any 
change. When heat is applied to indigo, it 
emits a bluish red smoke, and at last bums 
away with a very faint'Wfaite flame, leaving 
behind it the ear^y parts in the state of 
ashes. Neither oxygen nor the simple com- 
bustiUe* hare any effect upon indigo, ex¬ 
cept it is in e state ofaolutioo; and the same 
remark appUes to l^e metallic bodies. The 
fixed alkmihe solutions have no action on 
indigo, except it ianewly precipitated from 
« state of stfflition. In that case they dis. 
solve it with fiwilUy. The solution bas at 
flfit a green eploUr, which gradually dtsap- 
peatrs, and tiraiMthral colour of the iudigo 
caonH be agaia restorad. Hence we see 
that the alkatiesi when concentrated, de- 


to the mucilage and resin which are doubt¬ 
less destroyed b) the action of the concen¬ 
trated acid. 

The solution of indigo is well known in 
niis country by the name of liquid blue, or 
siilphat of indigo. While concentrated it 
is opaque and black; but when diluted, it 
assumes a fine deep blur colour; and its in¬ 
tensity is such, that a single drop of the con¬ 
centrated sulphate is sufficient to give a blue 
colour to many pounds of water, hergman 
ascertained the effect of different re-agents 
on this solution with great precision. Drop¬ 
ped into sulphurous acid, tlic colour was at 
nrst blue, then green, and very speedily de¬ 
stroyed. In vinegar it becomes green, and 
in a lew weeks the colour disappears, in weak 
potash it becomes green, and then coloui less. 
In weak carbonate of potash there are the 
same changes,, but mbre slowly. In am. 
monia and its carbonate, the colour be. 
comes green, and then disappears. In a so¬ 
lution of sugar, it became green, and at last 
ellowish. In sulphate of iron, the colour 
ccarac green, and in three weeks clisap- 
eared. In the sulpburets the colour was 
estroyed in a few hours. Bealgai, white 
oxide of arsenic, and orpimeut, pi educed no 
change. Black oxide of maiigaticM! dc. 
stroyed the colour completely. From these 
and many other experiments it was interred, 
that all those substances which have a very 
strong affinity for eWygen, give a green co¬ 
lour to indigo, ami wtnst destroy it. Hence 
it is tmagified, that indigo becomes green 
by givbig out oxygen. Of course it owes 
its Hue aHour to that principle. 

M. Haussman, in a letter addressed to 
M.BertboUet, gives an account of the man¬ 
ner iu which the solution of indigo is pre¬ 
pared, by means of an alkaline selution of 
red arsenic, for the use of calico printers. 

He merely makes a caustic gUuuine solu. 
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tiott of red erataic, to which he adds, while 
it is still boiling, a aufficient quantity of in* 
digo bruised, in order to obtain a very deep 
shade ( which it is still easy to render more 
or less intense, as the object may require, 
by dilating the solution of indigo with a 
weak ley of caustic potash, which is pre¬ 
ferable to pure water, because it retards a 
little the aosorption of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, and consequently retards the 
regeneration of the indigo. The beauty of 
the blue in the stuffs requires that this re¬ 
generation should not be too sudden or too 
tardy. The too slow absorption, proceed¬ 
ing from a too great excess of caustic alkali, 
should be avoided in the blue for penrilliiig 
with, as well as in the stone blues, which 
advantage we procure by passing the stuffs 
printed with bruised inmgo, mixed with a 
gummy solution of sulphate of iron, alter¬ 
nately through vats of caustic potash, auk 
Ipbate of iron oxidated at the minimum, and 
nnaily through a vat acidulated by the sul-^ 
phiirir or muriatic acids. C* 

On exposing to the sand bath a mixture 
of bruised indigo and muriatic solution of 
tin with excess of acid, and oxidated at the 
minimum, Uie colouring substance is de¬ 
composed, liberating a gas of an insupport¬ 
able and pernicious smell, which ought to 
be examined. 

If indigo, treated with the muriatic solu¬ 
tion of tin oxidated at the minimum, without 
the assistance of a caustic alkali, is of no 
use in dying, this is not the case ''vitb sul- 
phat of indigo treated or mixed in different 
proportions with the same solution of tin, 
after having previoasiy absorbed the sul¬ 
phuric acid $ the latter being made use of in 
printing-houses for produang all sorts of 
blue and green shades (Amulet dea Aria et 
Jllanuf). 

INDIHE'CT.«. (indiretAutt Latin.) 1. Not 
straight I not rectilinear. 8. Not tending 
otherwise than obliquely or consequentially 
to a purpose. 3. wrong; improper (Shatr- 
speare). 4. Not fair; not honest (DuiAel). 

INUIBE'CTION. f. (inanddfrectien.) 1. 
Oblique means ; tendency not lb a straight 
line (Skakapeere). 8. Dishonest practice! 
not used (Shakapeure), ,, 

INDIRE CTLY, ad. (from indirect.) 1. 
Not in a nghtline; obliquely. 8. Not in 
•xpreM terms (Broome). 3. Unfurly; not 
right^ (Taphr). 

INDIBEXTNESS. a. (in and directneaa.) 
1. OUiqai^. 9. Unfairness; duhonesty. 

INOISCRRNIBLE. a. (in and ddaeernibU.) 
Not perceptible; not discoverable (DeMtem). 

INDJ^C&'RNIBLY. *d. (from itiditcerni^ 
ble.) In a masmer not to be perceived. 

INDISCR&P'EI&LR. a. (in and iiacerfO. 
ble.) Not to bo efipBrated; incanable of 
being broken Of dOiwoyed by dissolution of 
parts. 

INDISCERPTIRIXITY. f. (from indie- 

eerpttbie.) incnpibiRty of tUssolation. 
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niDISCO'rBRt...(<«.«nl*e«»«».)TS, . 

state of being hidden (Brown). 

INDlSCKEE'T.a. (indiacrett Fre&eb.) Im- 
rndent; incaatiooii inconsiderate; injn- 
icious (Spenaer). 

INDISCREETLY.ad. Wifbontprudence; 
without consideration (Sandpa). 

1N DISC HE'TION. a. (indiscretion, French.) 
Imprudence; rashness; inconsideration 
(Hayw.) 

INDLSCRI'MINATE. a, (indheriminatua, 
Latin.) Undistinguishable; not marked with 
any note of distinction. 

INDISCRI M1N.4TELY. ad. Without dis- 
tmrtion (Government of the Tonsue). 

INDISPE'NSABLE. a. (French.) Not to 
be remitted; not to be spared; necessary 
(ff'oodward). 

INDISPE'NSABIENESS. a. State of not 
being to be spared; necessity. 

INDISPE'NSABLY. ad. (from indiapensa- 
bfe.) Without dispensation; without re¬ 
mission; necessarily (Addison). 

To INDISPO $£. V. a. (inditposer, Freneli.) 
1. To make unfit K^iUerburp). 8. To dis¬ 
incline ; to make averse (Smith). S. To dis¬ 
order; to disqualify foi its proper functions 
(Glanville). 4. To disorder slightly with 
regard to health (kFalton), 5. To make un¬ 
favourable (Clarendon). 

INDISPO'.SEDNESS. ». (from indisposed.) 
State of unfitness or disinclination; disor¬ 
dered state (Deeap of Fietp). 

INDISPOSITION, a. (i^hpoaition. Ft.) 

1 . Disorder of health i tendency to sickness; 
slighi disease (Hapward). 2. Disinclination; 
dislike (ff-oeker). 

INDISPU'TABLE. a. (in and diaputable.) 
Uncontrovertible; incontestable (Rotera). 

INDISFU'TABLENESS. I. ’ The stale of 
being indispiitable; certainty; evidence. 

INDTSPU^'rpLY. ad. (from in^puteble.) 

Without cibkoversy ; eertalidy (Brown). 
8. Withotit'^tp^oBition (Bowel). . 

INDthSO’LVABLE. a, (pn and diuolvable.) 
I. Indissoluble; not separable as to its parts 
(Jfewton). 8. Obligatory; not to be broken; 
binding for ever (Apl(ge). 

INDISSOLUBILITY, s. (indUaotubttiti, 
French.) 1. Resistance to a dissolving power; 
firmness; staMeness(Locke). 8. Perpetuity 
of obligation. 

IN'DISSOLUBLE. a.(indiiaelvible, French.) 
1. Resistingalioeparsdionofstsparts; firm; 
stable (Boyle). 2. Bkding for ever; sub¬ 
sisting for ever (Bacon). 

INDrsSOtUBLENESS. s. IndUsoluhinty; 
resistance to separation of park (Hale). 

INDI SSOLUBLY, ad. (from indinohabU-) 

1. In a manner resisting all separation (BepU). 
8. For ever obligatory. 

INDISTINCT, e. (kuBiliflcf, French.) I- 
Not plainly marked; qonfiued (DtpAen). S. 
Not exaeUy discerning (Skdkepeure). 

INDlSTlNCTiONrs. (from bdfUfimt.) 
1. Confusion; mieeirtmty (Brem)- % 
Omiinon of discriminatixm (YproiQ. 
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WOISTrNCTlX. Od. (from ift^$tinct.) radii are EF and GF. Therefore the som of 
1. Coii^tedUyi uncertainly {Newton). 8. all the circular planes, which are supposed 
^Vithoiii being distinguished {Brown). to compose tlie cylinder, is equal to the sum 

' INDISTI NCTNESS, s. (from indistinct.) of all the circular planes which compose the 
Confusion i tmeeiiainty $ obscurity {Newton), hemisphere, together with the sum of those 
INDISTC'HDANCE. s. {in and disturb.) which compose the inscribed cone. But the 
Calmness; freedomfromdisturbance.(rcm.) inscribed cone is une>third part of the cylin« 
INDlVrDUAL. a. (individu, individuei, der; therefore the inscribed hemisphere is 
French.) 1. Separate from others of the same two-thirds of the same, 
species; single; numerically one {ff''ails). But this method of indivisibles, however 

S. Undivided; not to be parted or disjoined true Uie conclusion is in this case, is mani- 
{Milton). festly founded on inconsistent and impossi- 

INDIVIDUA'LITY. s. (from individual.) ble suppositions. For while the lines, of 
Separate or distinct existence {Arbuthnot). which surfaces are supposed to be made up, 
INDIVl DUALLY, nd. (from individual.) are of no breadth, it is obvious that no num> 
1. With separate or distinct existence; nu> ber of them can form the least imaginable 
mcricaily {Hooker). 2. Not separably; in- surface; if they are supposed to be of some 
coinmunicably {Hakew.) sensible breadth, they are in reality paral- 

To INDIVIDUATE, v. a. (from indivi- lelograms, how minute soever their altitude, 
duus, Latin.) To distinguish from others ’Aid then the assumed proportion of Cavale- 
of the same species; to make single {More), rius may fail, for surfaces are not always in 
INDIVIDUATION, s. {hum individuate.) the same proportion with the parallelograms 
That which make an individual {Watts). Mnscribing them. And the same contradic- 
LNDIVIDU'ITY. s. (fromtndioMtins, Lat.) tory suppositions obviously attend this com- 


The state of being an iadiviijlaal; separate 
existence. 

INDlYITflTY. s. (m and dinmify.) Want 
of divine power; not in use {Brown). « 
INDIVISIBI'LITY. (from indivisU 
IMDIVI'SIBLENESS. / ftAi.) State in which 
no more division can be made (JLoelte). j 
INDIVISIBLE, a. (inM>isibH 
Wbat cannot be broken into ^rfs; sq^ail 
as that it cannot be smaller ^ 

INDIYI'SIBLES, in geometry, those'itdd- 
finitely small principfes or ehmpists,' into 
which any body or %urc may W mpposed 
to be ultimately resolved. ^ ' 

The method of comparing ijaagnitudes in¬ 
vented by Cavalerius, called fn^'vIstMes, sup¬ 
poses lines to be compound^ df points, sur¬ 
faces of lines, and smds orpines; or, to 
make use of his own descri^ioA, surfaces 
are considered as cloth consisting pf parallel 
threads, and solids are formed |bf-parallel 
planes, as a book is composed of its leaves, 
with ^is restrictioB, that the threads, or 
lines of which surfaces are compounded, are 
not to be of any conceivable oreadth, nor 
the leaves or planes of solids, of any thick¬ 
ness, He then forms these propositions, 
that surfaces are to each other, as alt the 
lines in one, to all the lines in the other; 
and solids, in like manner, in the proportion 
of their planes. V .. - ^ 

For instance, every spl^lrai is two-thirds 
of a circumscribing cylinder, the he- 
mitphere BCM, the circuipscribii^ cylinder 
BDKM (pi. 88. figs. 8,9.), and the inscribed 
cone DAK of the same base and altitude, be 


position of solids, or of lines. This kind of 
reasoning has, therefore, led to error; as 
in the case of pendulums vibrating in verr 
small circular arcs, concerning which Keiti 
and others maintain that tlie times of vibra¬ 
tion in such arcs are equal to those of de¬ 
scent down the chords: whereas, in fact, 
,fhe descents down the arcs are less than 
those along the chords, in the ratio of a 
quadrantal are of a circle to its diameter. 

INDIVISIBLY. ad. (from indivisible.) So 
as it caanot be divided. 

INDOXIBLE. a. {in and doeihle.) Un- 
teachable; insusceptible of instruction. 

INDO'CIL. a. {indocite, French.) Unteach- 
able (incapable of being instructed {Bentlev). 

INDOCl'LITY. s. (tnd 0 cf/£tc, Frencb.) Un- 
feachableness; refusal of instruction. 

To INDO^CTRINATE, v. a. {endoctriner^ 
old Frencb.) To instruct; to tincture with 
any science, or opinion {Clarendon). 

INDOCTRINATION, s. (from indoctrU 
note.) Insttuction; information {Brown). 

j'NDOLENCE. \ s. (fii and doleo, Latin; 

I'NDOLENCY. j indolence, Frencb.) I. 
Freedom from pain {Burnet). 8. Laziness; 
inattentien; listlessness {Drgden). 

I'NOOLENT. a. (French.) 1. Free from 

{ lain. 8. Careless; lazy; inattentive; listi 
ess {Pope). 

I'NDOLENTLY. ad. (from indolent.) 1, 
With freedom from pain. S. Carelessly; 
lazily; inattoatively; nsUessiy (Addison). 

INOGllSE'MENT, in law, any tiling writ¬ 
ten on the hack of a deed; as a icceipt for 
money received. There is likewise an in- 


of which RF, FF, and GFare the radii, are 
lithe squares of those^nidii I the area of the 
dirple ik'ttie cylinder whose radius is HF, is 
'pqtihl tp the sum of the areas of the circles 


done' by wpiling a perion * name on tne Di 
tbereoE 

Ib INDOTY. V. a. {indotare, Latin.) 
portion^ to enrich with gifts. ,» 
INDRA'UGHT. s. (in and iraetght.) 


^ hithahaiai^pheredlidiiucribedco&e, whose An opening in Urn land into which the sea 
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flows (^Raleigh). 2. Inlet; passage inward 
(Bacon). 


To U»e idolaters of Aristotle we arc perfectly 
aware tiut tius will appear an extravagant para- 


I'NDR'E, a department of France, which but to the vot^pss of trutU, we do not 
includes the late province of Berry. It has despair of making it very evident, that for such 
its nanie from a river, which rises in this doubts there is some foundation, 
department, and passing into that of Indre . 'll'*-ffndamcnul axiom upon wb^h every ca- 
and Loire, falls into the Loire between Chi- 

auu which affirms, that “ whatever may be 

non and aauniu . , predicated of a whole genus, may be predicated 

IvoRB and Loire, a department of Franre, every species and of every individual compie- 
which includes thelatc province of Tourainc. iicnded under that ceiius.” 'llus b indeed an 

a-wi a«*l n/W, # 1 VV _ > « V m 


2'o IN DHE'NCH. v. a. (from drench.) To undoubted truth, but it cannot constitute a 


soak; to drown (ShakBpeare). 


foundation tor i casoning from the guiius to the 


INDU'BIOUS. a. (in and dubious.) Not species or the individual; because wc cannot 
doubtful; not suspecting; certain (iff nrncji). possibly know what can be predicated of the 
INDD'BITABLE. a. (indtaUabilis, Latin.) *?*“"“*■ we know what can be predicated of all 
Undoubted; unquestionable (/Tatts). md'viduals ranged under it. Indeed it is 

JVnU’BlTABt.Y. «rf- (fram i«Aul.iiahh.\ <^2 ascertaining, through the medium of 


INDU’BITABLY. ad. (from indubitable.) ^ ascritaiuuig, uirougb me meoium of 
.d«.,hi«dlw. nnnn,,.i!nn»hlv r imlticlion, wlial can be predicated, and what nol. 


Undoubtedly; unquestionably (Sprat). 

INDU'BITATE. a. (induiitatus, Latin.) Uo 
questioned; certain; evident (fVoUon). 


of a number of indiv nluais, that we come to form 
sii' li notions as those of genera and species; and 
therefore, in a syllogism strictly categorical, the 


7V» INDU CE. ti. a. (induire, French, »«- propositions, which constitute the premises, and 
duco, Latin.) I. To persuade; to influence *arc taken for granted, are those alone winch are 
to any thing (//tfjiwa/'d). 2. To pioduce by smapable of proof; whilst the conclusion, which 

i mrsuasioii or influence (Bacon). 3. To offer the logician pretends f,o demonstiatc, must be 
ly way of induction, or consequential rea> evident to.intiucion oi experience, otherwise the 
soning (Brown). 4. To inculcate; to inforce pmnnsps could not be known to be tiue, 'jbe 
(Temple). 5. To cause extrmsically; to pro- ot a few syllogisms will make th s ap- 

duce (Bacon). 6. To introduce; to bring parent to every reader. 

into view (Pope). 2. To bring on; to super- acquaintance 

imtiice (Deeau of Pietu'l with Uie Aristotelian logic, added much matbe- 

—V ar . ntatwal and pliysital £iowlcdge, gives the foU 
INDU CEMENT. *. (from inifticc.) Motive lowing syllogism as a perfect example of this 
to any thing; that which allures or jicrsuades mode of leasonmg m the first figure, to which it 


ny thing (Ri 
fDU'CER. *. 


(Rogers). 


(from induce.) A pe"3uadcr; duced 


is known that all the otlier figures may be rc- 


one that influences. 

To INDU'CT. 17. a. (inductus, Latin.) I, To 
introduce; to bring in (Sandps). 3. To put 
into actual possession of a benefice (vfphffe). 

INDU'CTION. ». (indm^n, Fr. inducHo, 
Latin.) 1. Introduction; entrance (Shaks). 
3. The act or state of taking possession of 
an ecclesiasticid living. 

InmicTios, in logic, is that process of the un¬ 
derstanding by which, from a number of partt- 
mlar truths perceived by simple apprehension, 
and diligently compared together, we infer an¬ 
other truth wihich is always ytnmrvi and some¬ 
times wiwiersol. In the piocess oi‘ tuduetton, the 
truths to be compan d must be of the same kind, 
or relate to objects having a similar nature: 
every one knows that physical troths cannot be 
compared w'ith moral truths, nor the truths of 
pure mathematics with either. 

The method of induction is admitted by 
British philosophers to be the only method of 
reasoning bv which any progress can be jmade in 
the physical sciences; for the laws of natnre 
can be discovered only by accurate exper^Qts, 
and by caref«i|y noting the agreements and the 
difierenees, however afeimite, which are thus femad 
among tl» phsnomiMMt apparentiy similar, it is 
not, however,, OMBOioniy said that indnetioB is 
the method m rewipal^ em^yed by the dm- 
thcmaticiaiMj and'I>r< Bobisoa long thought, 
witii others, that In pure geometry the reason¬ 
ing is strictly syQojj^eaL 'Mature reflection, 
however, led hhn to doobt, with Pr. Held, the 
trqth of the genedsUy reodved opinion, to doubt 
crew whether by cmti^orica! syflogUms any thing 
whalNiter cm be proy^. 


Omne animal, ist sensu pimdifuiii. 

Socrates esf anhaal, Ergo 
Socrates es^sempa jumditus.,' v- 

Here the |^io^itioafio''fae demoi^rated is, 
tliat Socrates is endowm with sdnMf and Use 
propositions assumed ds «ei£f>evideid truths, upon 
which the demonStratiO'BntOb%’bnHt,''are, that 
every animal is endowed witli sense;'* and 
that “ Socrates Is an aniinaf" But bow comes 
tlie demoiffitrator to know that ** every aniinai 
is endowed with sense?” To this question wo 
are not aware of any answer which eta be ghrcnr 
except this, that mankind have agreed to call 
every beiiq;, whita they perceive to be endowed 
with sense, an animal. Let this, then, be sim- ' 
posed the ti7ue answer: theneict questiop toon 
put to ^ demonstrator fs. How he comes to 
know that Sobrates is an animal? If we have 
answered the formta question properly, or, in 
other words, if it be essential h? i^is genus of 
beings to be endowed with sense, it is ohvfout 
that he can know that Socrates is an animal ohl^ 
by peroelving him to be endowed with Sense; 
and ther^ore, in this syilo;^, % pn^^tion' 
to be proved is the very first of^ tfaree 
too truth is peroeivod; and ft is pereeivnd tey 
toittvuhr, and not isfen^ from otmrS bf a 
oess Of reasotting. •^ \ 

Tbou^ there dn ten categoiiei dpifVre lpre* 
dimddee, there Are but two kiniibi^^ 'ddSMlifrlcal 
preymt^oas, yiz. Ihaiq in wbkib^m 
or aneideni is predicated to 

which itbeloniiS, tad, ikjnM 
isjandicatfld oftheimtaIe*Witatafit|m\. ^tho 
format kind is the pretaf^^ prdittidedipr he 
proved by die syllogm yrMbh 4fe mri- 
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dered; of the latter, is that wUcb ia prored by 
tile following: 


Qiiicquid senDu prsdfjriUn, est animal. 
Socrates est sensn praMiius. Ergo 
^loorates est aiu&al. 


That tins IS a categorical syllogism, legitimate 
in mode and liguro, will be denied by no man 
who IS not an absolute stranger to the very tirst 
principles ot the Anstotiihan logic i but it re> 
(|iiires little attcution indeed to perenve that it 
l>roves nothing. The nnposiiiou of names is a 
thing So perfectly arbitrary, that the being, or 
class of beings, which in Latin and English is 
I'alled animal, is with equal propiiety m Greek 
called ^wciy, and in Hebrew tP&H To a native of 
Greece, therefore, and to an ancient Hebrew, the 
major proposition of this syllogism would have 
been wholly ninntcUigible; but ITad either of 
those persons been told by a man of known vc- 
laeity, and acquainted with the Latin tongue, 
tlidt every thing endowed with sense was by the 
itoinans, called animal, he would then have tin* 
derstood the proposition, admitted its truth with¬ 
out hesitation, and iiave henceforth known that 
Socrates and Muses, and every thing else which 
he peiccived to be endowed with sense, would at 
Rome be called animal. This knowlcdgef how¬ 
ever, would mot Iiuvo rested upon demonstrative 
leasoDing of any kind, but upon the credibility 
of Ins informer, and the intuitive evidenoc of his 
own senses. 

It will peihaps be said, Uiat the two syllogisms 
winch wc Iiave examined are improper examples, 
iiecause the ti utli to be proved by the funner is 
self-evident, whilst that which is mugint to be 
established by the latter is merely verbal, and 
therefore arbitiaiy. But the foUowrutg is liable 
to nciUier of these olgectkins i 


All animals are mortal. 

Man if an animal { Meerefere 

Man is ihortaf. 

Here it would be proper to ask the demon¬ 
strator, upon what grounds he Ho confidently 
pronounces all auimais to be mortal? The pro¬ 
position is so far from expressing a self-evident 
truth, that, previons to the entrance of sin and 
death into the world, the first man had surely no 
conception of mortality. He acquired the no¬ 
tion, however, by experience, when he saw the 
aaimals die in succession around him; and when 
he observed that no animal with which he was 
acquainted, not even his own son, escaped death, 
he would conclude Hat all aidmals, without ex¬ 
ception, are mortal. Thig conclusion, however, 
could not be built upon syllogisHo reasouitig, nor 
yot upon intuition, but paiity upon experience 
and portly on analog^. 4s fisr »s hh experience 
vrent, the pfoof, by mduettoa, of the mortality 
of jdd animnls waa complete j but there are many 
anunala in the ocean, and perhaps on the earth, 
which he never saw, and of whose mortality 
tber^re he could alfinn nothing but from" ana¬ 
logy, i e. fimm coat^dihg, as Hie cousUtution 
of the human mind cUmpeb ua to conclude, that 
nature ia unifOiDI l^^ghout' the 'universe, and 
that atmilar cause*, wtrnthn kaowU, or unknown, 
srlll in limiiar cifUamMiihdes, produce at all 
timw thtiilar effects, r|i ia to M >«d|lfBrved of this 
syltot^te, ts of the ttimt whieii m have consi- 
dared, prupbiittbn, Which it pretends to 

. ^bittoilW N t t a, ia one of thoail truths knosm by ex¬ 


perience, from which, by the process ofimfuc* 
tion, we infer the major of the premises to be 
tiuc; and that therefore the reasoning, if rea¬ 
soning It can be called, runs in a circle. 

Yet by a concatenation of syllogisms have lo¬ 
gicians pretended that a long senes'of important 
truths may bo discovered and demonstrated; 
and even WalUs biniself seems to think, that this 
is the instrumiMit by which the mathematicians 
have deduced, tium a tew postulates, accurate 
definitions, and undeniable axioms, all the truths 
of then- demonstrative science. Let ns try tlie 
truth of tins opinion liy analyzing some of Euclid's 
demonstrations. 

All our lust truths are particular; and it is by 
applying to them the rules ot induction that wc 
form general truths nr axioms, even tlic axioms 
of pure geometry. As this si'ieiice treats not oi 
real external things, but merely of ideas or con¬ 
ceptions, the creatures of oui mnids, it is obvi¬ 
ous, that its deiinitiuns mav be perfectly accu¬ 
rate, the induction by winch its axioms arc 
foimcd Complete, and theiclore the axioms 
themselves umversal propositions. The use of 
these axioms is merely to shorten the difierent 
processes of geuiiietrical reasoning, and not, as 
has sometimes been absurdly supposed, to be 
made the parents oi causes of particular truths. 
No truth, whether general or particulai, can, in 
any sense oi the woid, be the cause of another 
truth. If It were not tine that all individual 
figures, of whatever form, comprehending a por¬ 
tion of space equal to a portion comprehended 
by any other individual figure, whether of the 
same form witli some of them, or ol a form dif¬ 
ferent from them all, are equal to one another, 
It would not be true that things in general, 
which arc equal to llie same thing, or that niag- 
iiitiides winch coincide, or exactly fill Uie same 
space,” are respectively equal to one another; 
and therefore the first and eighth of Euclid’s 
axioms would be false, fio far are these axioms, 
or general truths, frdm being the parents of par¬ 
ticular truths, that, as conceived by us, they 
may, with greater propriety, be termed their 
offsprmg. I'hey are indeed nothing more than 
general expressions, comprehending all particu¬ 
lar truths of the same kmd.^ When a mathema¬ 
tical proposition therefore is announced, if the 
terms of which it is composed, or the figures of 
which a certain relation is predicated, can be 
brought together and immediately compared, 
no demonsiratioA is necessary to point out its 
truth or falsehood. It is indeed intuitively per¬ 
ceived to be either comprehended under, or con¬ 
trary to Some known axiom of the science; but 
it has the evidence of truth or falsehood in itself, 
and not in consequence of that axiom. When 
the figures or symbols cannot be immediately 
compared together, it is then, aud only Uieu, 
that recourse is had to demonstration; which 
proceeds, not in » series of syllogisms, but by a 
-process of (ideal aaensnration or induction. A 
figure or symbol » conceived, which may be 
compared with each of the pnucipal figures or 
symbols, or, if that cannot be, witli one of them, 
and then another, whirii may be compared with 
it, tiUthtoaf^'a saries of well known interme¬ 
diate rriaWOiw, a comparison is made betwmn 
Hie tarpl alt the original proposition, of which 
the tnitlf dr falsehood is then perceiwd. 

Thus fa the fiwty-sevenih proposition of the 
first htfek of Euclid’s Elements, the author pro¬ 
poses to dftoOBStrate the eqiuUty between 
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kquare of tlu> hypoUtenuse of a right angled tri« 
angle, and the tum of the squares deta'ribed on 
the o&Or two sidei; but he docs not proceed in 
the wity^ cat^orical syllogisms, by raising his 
demonstration on some universal truth relating 
to the genumf squares. On the contrary, ho 
proceeds to measure the three squares of which 
lie has aihrmed a certain relation; but as they 
cannot be immediately compared togeUicr, he 
directs the largest of them to be divided into two 
parallelograms, according to a rule which he had 
foimeriy ascertained to be just; and as these 
parallelograms can, as little as the square of 
which they arc the constituent parts, be com¬ 
pared with the squares of other two sides of 
the triangle, he thinks m some intermediate 
figure which may be applied as a common mea¬ 
sure to the squares and the paralletograms. Ac¬ 
cordingly, having before found that a parallelo¬ 
gram, or square, is exactly.Vouble of a triangle 
standing on the same base and betttoen the same 
parallels with it, he constructs triangles upon 
the same base, and between the same paiallels 
with his parallelograms, and the squ.ires of the 
sides containing the right angle of the original 
tiiarigle; and finding, by a proicss formerly 
shewn to be just, that the triangles on the bases 
of the parallelograms are precisely equal to the 
triangles on the bases of the squares, he per¬ 
ceives at .once that the two parallelograms, of 
which the largest square is composed, must be 
equal to the sum of the two lesser squares; and 
the truth of the proposition is demonstrated. 

In the course of this demonstration there is 
not so much as one truth inferred troin another 
by syllogism, hut all arc perceived iti succession 
by a series of simple apprehensiotiji. huclid, 
indeed, after finding the triangle coiiscriictcd on 
the base of one of theparallelogranis to be equal 
to the triangle consCrnetcd oii the hose of one 
of the squares, introduces an axiotot and saj's, 

but the doubles of equals arc equal to one an¬ 
other; therefore the parallelogram is equal to 
the square.” But if froni'tlus mode of expres¬ 
sion any man conceive the axiom or imiicrsal 
truth to be the cause of (he truth more particular, 
or suppose that the latter could nut be appre¬ 
hended without a previous knowledge of the for¬ 
mer, he IS a stranger to Uie ualnre of evidence, 
and to the process oi generalization, by which 
axioms are formed. 

If we examine the problems .of this ancient 
geometrician, we shall find that the truth of them 
is proved by the lery same means which he 
makes use of to point out the truth of his theo¬ 
rems. lliuB, the first problem of hi^ immortal 
Work “ to desenbe an equilaterat triangle on 
a given finite straight line; ” and not only is this 
to he done, but the metlmd by which it is done 
must be sneh as can be show n to be incontrover- 
tibly just. TTio sides of a triangle, iiowcver, can¬ 
not be applied to each other so as to be imme¬ 
diately compared; for they are conceived to be 
immoveobie' among themselves. A common 
measure, therefore, or something equivalent to 
n common measure, must be found, by whiidi 
the triangle may be constructed, and the equa¬ 
lity of its three sidqs afterwards evinced; and 
this equivalent Euclid finds in the circle. 

By contemplating the properties of foe oimlo, 
it was easy to perceive that all its radii must be 
equal to onb another. He therefore directs two 
cimles to be deaeribed'drom the opposite extr»> 
aitiesof the given fin^ straight line, so ttat 
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it may be the radius of each them; and ftoijf 
the point in which thn cm-lcs intersect one ano¬ 
ther, he orders lines to be drawn to tiic extreme 
points of the given line, affirming that these three 
lines constitatc an equilateral triangle. To con¬ 
vince his reader of the truth of this afilrmation, 
he has only to put hini in mind, tiiat from the 
properties uf the circle, the lines which he has 
dranm must be each equal to the given line, and 
of course all the three equal to one another; and 
this inutu.ll equality is perrenedby simple ap¬ 
prehension, and not inferred by syllogistic rt.i- 
sonlng. ICuclid, indeed, by introducing into tlir 
demonstration his first axiom, gives to it the 
form of a syllogeim • but that syllogism prov. s 
nothing; for if the equality of tlie three sides ol 
the triangle were not intuitively perceived m 
their position and the piopeities of the circle, the 
first axiom would itself be a falsehood. .So true 
It IS that categorical syllogisms have no place m 
geometrical reasoning; which is as strictly e\- 
peiiinental and inductive as the reasoning etn- 
ployed in the various branches of physics. 

But if this be so, how come th(> trutlis of pure 
geometry to be necessary, so that tlie contrary 
of any one of them is clearly perceived to be im¬ 
possible ; whilst physical truths are all contin¬ 
gent, so that there is not one of them of whieli 
the direct contrary may not iMSily be conceived > 
That there is not one physical truth, of which 
the contiiiry may not he conceived, is not per¬ 
haps so ceitaiii os has generally been imagined ; 
but admitting Uie fact to be as it has commonly 
been stated, the apparent difference between this 
class of truths and those of pure geometry, may 
be easily accounted for, without supposing that 
the former rests kind of ev idence totally 

different from tjba^^tpich luppoits the fabric ut 
the latter. ^ 

The objeotrof'liiite ffiionietry, as we have al¬ 
ready obserb^|yp|t|tllik'crcatujnts of our own 
minds, wly^ ||A.til«m nqtt^ Concealed 

from our mathmmt^im treats 

them merei;f M m^nrafile quautifS'Mi. lliiifknows^ 
with the utm^ upon v^fow|»riitobir 

proper^i; hftrm«il fo be¬ 
tween anf them must ifoe^titdy 

depend; ana faniClMiatpeisfoly entertain k dmort 
but it wiUBd place among all qnati- 

titici htriring'lihaHtonfo j^roperties, because A tde- 
pends t^on and upon them alone. > His 
proctos of iaducuon, tiieteforc, by a serley^ 
ideal measumqenit, is always complete, and ilg-, 
batists tbe sobltot; biit in physical inquiriet tp)V 
case it widely different The subjects w^h 
employ the physical inquirer are not his 'em 
ideaib vnrinns relarions,. but the fidto 

pertfot, powetw, and relations of the bodies 
compoto the universe; and of those boifiei^ Jik 
knows neither the substance, internal strilc^tMi, 
nor all tlie quiditiesi fo that he can 
discover wito certafoty upon what.parti(M^|ito>. 
perty Or propettiat the phenomena of 
real world, or tiie relatioaa which suto^ jkimM 
difiWmit bodies, depend. He egpec^^/iQl^t^ 
with confidence, not inferior to 
he admits a mtdhematicaX den ^at 

any corporeal phenoi^noil, whSfflTMw* ,eb-_ 
forved in certain circnmsta»i^.i].1w tw .m*gya 
otiserved In circamstad^ 
thd mitfoiiilne Is, tbl|' 

ascertained <st this simlMitfiPt , 

any ofio piece of maAer Ha t^ WItoelf j ' fib can¬ 
not lejpatate Its variont projipMf attat^Mnnat 
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'WtlMt aJtttllMtte to Mgr oo# pn^peW the Wfectt, 
•f effect*, which 

WfiT In^, the ^roneitre* of t^ies ere so 
Ghwety btenreVem Ihht Vh«Bl»tt m«ns they 
camZ be cojnphitely eqjewtedi 

eeutioua ,m«eitjgat«r «a <y>t to attribute to 
aome oue of two preherties, an event which m 
reality malt* p»A*ps frommany.—(See Ph ito*o- 
rav and P«Y»icg). Thw the geomttrioian never 
does. Be knows perfectly that the relation of 
equality which subsists between the three angle* 
of a plain triangle and two right angles, depends 
not upon the size of the triangles, the matter of 
which they are conceived to be made, the parti* 
cular place which they occupy in the universe, 
or upon any one circuinstauce whatever besides 
their triangularity, and the angles of their curro* 
leto being exactly right angles; and it is upon 
this power of discrimination whicliprq have ip the 
conceptions of pore geometry, end have not in 
the objects of physics, that the truths of the one 
science are perceived to be necessary, while those 
of the other appear to be contingent; though the 
mode of demonstration is the same in both, or at 
least, equally removed from categorical syllo¬ 
gisms. (Sup. Enry, Bru) 

INDU'CTIVE. a. (from induct.) 1. Lead- 
ing'; persuasive {JUiltim), i. Capable to in¬ 
fer or produce (Hale). 

To IKDU'E. V. a. (induo, Latin.) To in¬ 
vest; to clothe (JIfiUon). 

To IBDC'LQE. v. a. (iadulgeo, Latin.) 1. 
To encourage by compliance (Drgden). S. 
To fondle, to favour; to gri^ify with coo- 
cession; to foster (^dSferdwjr). 8.To grant 
not of right but of fovour (fltpe). 

r 0 lNDt;i.oB. V. n. TwbeBivoBralflei to 
give indulgence (Go». 0f0koTimgmy- 
INDULGENCE. French.) 

INDU'L6ENCY.J[ '*i|: J^hditeto; fond 
kindness (JfffOan). ‘jh^^^FdSbni^Rpnde; tender¬ 
ness i ejppoMte to rfgaiir f^eiitfRend). S. 
Favour grant^s nimd|^v(|*^jrs). 4. 
Grant of the charck of 
Aecofuing to the dOCWldW^ Itomish 
church, aU tite good^^ssoi^ of ^e.,saints 
over mid above uose%ltieh.ie«nr* necessary 
towariir their owns jasBfiedtient;^ jneO.deao- 
eitedi^ together w^ifh ttae .iuinite btorits of 
Jesnis Christ, in one ineiwntsBhUf treasury, 
'fhe .ltojrs of this were, eoknh^iliid 

and to his sucoiNifors thejo^s, hrho 
it at ultH^iH 


hfr’dsi^luldnfated, froAi!'thdti|iiitu of'.'p^Fih*' 

u 'ihe<ete*ifeiiGs"cmittnry;''lif tfeban II. ‘•S'jg 
Bgi ee W tpinc e for ^nhu Smo sreut. a nenwit 
dp^&^pHoUf eu^irprke dt eOHMiaf 
the 

edtotiW’Ahi ' ' 

poae.i‘'ana#’Po« 


^ IKE ■, 

(iBdWgeiM, Frenrii m , 

Kind ; 

favourite 8» ^‘fywgl 

without censure (Hdnmona). 

INDU'LT, iifotiie church of Buine, the 
power of presenting to benefices ffWnM to 
certain persons by the pope, Of ikif kiad 
is the induft of kings and sovereign pniteeh 
in the Romish communion, and that of the 
parliament of Paris granted by several pope*. 
By the concordat for the abolition of the 


pragmatic sanctflHL made between Framlia 
1. and Leo X. in tpl6, the French king had 
the power of nominating to bishoprics, and 
other contistorial henetices, within his realm* 
At tlie lan^tiinli by a particular bull, the 
pope granBil him the privilege of nominat¬ 
ing to the Churches of Brittany and Pro¬ 
vence. 

To INDU!EATE.». n. (induro, Latin.) To 
grow hard; to harden (Bacon). 

To iNDnatVi!:. v. a. 1. To make hard 
(Sharp). 2, To harden the mind. 

INDDEA'TIQN. s. (from indurate.) 1. 
The state of growing hard (Bacon). 2. The 
act of h|urduning. 3. Obduracy; hardness 
of heart (Duty of Piety). 

I'NDU.*'. a great river of Hindustan priv 
per, called by the natives Sb^, It is formed 
of several stsUami which descend from the 
'Persia and Tartarean mountains. Below 
the city of Moultma it proceeds in a S. W. 
direction, through the province of that 
name, and through Sindey, ohd enters the 
Arabian sea by several mouths, N. W. of the 
gulf of Outch. 

Ik»«s, in astropomy, the Indian, a new 
southern constellation, containing twelve 
stars of the first six magnitudes, viz. 0. 0. 0. 

4. 6. 2. 

INDUSTA'N. See HiaoirsTAN. 

INDU'STflIOUS. a. (induttriue, Latin.) 
I. Diligent; laborious; assiduous (.dfiVtoa). 

5. Designed; dotub for Hie purpose (lEatlt). 

INDITSTRIOUSLY. ad. 1. Diligently; 

laborioufiy; assiduously (Shakspeare). 2, 
For % set purpose; with design (ffecoR). 

rNDDOTRY, a. (indmlria, Latin.) Dili¬ 
gence; jMiduity (^ki. Somiey). 

INEt'Jll^fANl'fi, ^are ,deiNf4 to be such 
things piaffeet tipe nervesiuuparticular and 
i^reeabie mannUir^ aad tpough them alter 
and disturb the futtctieul of the mind. Thej 
ora ^operiy.dMdhd idte native and artifi- 
eial; the fdtfiAr in use among tfao 

ariental%Bd the latter prinei- 

FeUy tbt^hewst Etiroue. 

*»f a. (inebrio, Latin.) 
To ihake drunk (Sandy»)- 

TogtovixankhVd^ 


-M^eott). 


(from 
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limpeakable; unuttera-,. 

Me i^oi0i)i ' 

INIB'If^Y. ad. (from inffakla.') Ill a 
manner ntft to be c^prowed (JuUtatt), 
iNEftE'CtlVE. *. iineffectift French; 
itt wid effecOafi^) That can produce no ef¬ 
fect; unectiverinelfieient; uselemi (Taylor). 

INEFFE'CTUAL. a. (im mi^eotual.) Un- 
eblo to produce ita proper i^ect; weak; 
wanting power (Hooker'). , 
INRFFE'CTUALLY. etf. \fjWhout effect. 
INBFFE'CTITALNESS.- ». from ineffec- 
life/.) Ittefficacy; want ofjjpower to perform 
tbe proper effect (fVake). 

INEFFICA'CIOUS. (iwejlcace. French.) 
lJuable to produce eflects; wfw; feeble 
(hoeke). 

INE'FFICACY. «. in aid i[fflca^a, Latin.) 
Want of power; ' 

IWE'LEGANCE. \ inelegant.) 

INE'LEGANCY. / Afe|wice of beauty, 
want of elegance. 

lUE'LEGASr. a. (ineieffant^ Latin.) 1. 
Not becomin|f; not beautiful (fVooAeard). 
V Mean; despicable; contemptible(Sroomr). 

INE'LOQUENT. e. (ifi am eloquent, lat.) 
Not perauasive; not oratorical. . 

INE'PT. e. (ineyiUt, Latin.) 1. Tf^ifling, 
foolitb (More), t. Unit for any purpose, 
uwlesa 

WE'FTLY. «d. (imofti, Latin.) Trillin|;)y; 
fooliably ; Ujufttly (More). f 

INl'PTITUPE. ». (.from inepttu, Latin.) 
Uofftnes* (WUkiaa). 

tNEQUA'LlTY. ». (froni£«A-p«e/i^ar,Lat.) 
1. Difference of comparative quantity (May). 
9. tlaevmnessi isi0^hauge of higher and 
lower parts (Newton). S. Disproportion to 
any office or purpose; idate of not being 
adequate (5earh). 4. Change of state ; un- 
likeness of a thi^ to itself 5. Dif* 

fercnce of rank or statibu (Hooker). 

INERRABI'LITY. t, (from inertakU.) 
Exemption from error) idfrllibiltty (tC.Ch.) 

INERRABLE, a. (in iud err.) Bkesnpt 
from error (Hnmmoni). 

INE'HRABLENBSS. s. (from inerradte.) 
Exemption from error (Haqimoni)* • 
INE'RRABLY.od. (from fiW«h/e.)Witb 
security from errorinfrUibly. 

INE'RRhVGLY. Wil^. 

out error; without devisdion (GieMetitle). 

lS^%'t,a. (t'K«r«;LatJBu) Dsittt ii|ggisk| 
motjmnlm (^ackmore). - ' 

uAiTxa, in ic 

dem^ If Isaac Newt^ to hu n. passive 

prinelm. bj: wAtch bodies penllt ift'^thei* 
oiotlolli receive ntatiou tiY ^por¬ 

tion to tbllprce' impressdag it, and wssirt aw 
)S|«ch II fedadcd. It IS alitf defined 

ly le&po%er kapknited' 

ft resUts aajr ebaugb > 
■' e'maiia.in its 
I'Lsilico^eoosidafs 

' fo eeacedve 'la, 
tad • 80 % bi motiofi* 
rest! itwiiii 
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manner, that if the first have, ifkexamiUm 
a mass double to that of the ^ond, in wlnels 
case its mass will be two-tfairds of the Sttm 
of the masses, the velocity which it will re¬ 
tain will be also two4hirds of that whidt’ it 
had at first, and as the other third which it 
has yielded to the second body employs itself 
upon a mass of only half the magnuude of 
the former, the two bodies wiQ both have 
the same velocity after the shock. 

The effect or inertia is reduced, there¬ 
fore, to the communication made by one of 
these bodies to the other, of a part of ita 
motion , and since this latter cannot receive, 
but in consequence of the oUier's losing, this 
loss has been attributed to a resistance ex¬ 
ercised by the body receiving the motion. 
But in the instance before us, it is very 
nearly as in the motion of an elastic fluid, 
contained in a vessel from which we would 
open a communication to another vessel 
■which should be empty; this fluid would in¬ 
troduce itself by its expansive force into the 
second vessel, until it became uniformly dis¬ 
tributed in the capacities of the two vessels: 
in like manner a body when it strikes ano¬ 
ther does nothing else, as some would ex- 
press themselves, than pour into this latter 
a part of its motion; and there is no^ more 
reason to suppose a resistance in this case 
than in the examples we have just cited. It 
it true that wheu vm strike with the hand a 
body at rest, motion is less rapid 
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o Wn ill* htUter, M i* aecewary to 

faStwt •fter it wwi h^/«e, into 
which one » *•»* »hich it reaUy ^k, the 
vther. piaW]^ iato the mtw of the move- 
able, wUl be the quanUty of motion tort. 

•* The quantity of motion, lost by the 
etroke is Ue result of three forces, viz* 1. 
The qiuntity of motion acquired, or before 
the collision. 8. The quantity of motion 
t^ressed by the vis matrix, S. The qqan* 
tity of motion equal and contrary to that 
which remains wuh the moveable after the 
shock. Butbythedefinitionwhich wehave 
f^iven of ilie force of inertii^ the quantity 
of motion which it impresses is the result of 
the first and last of the three forces we have 
been speaking of. Therefoee^ the quantity 
of motion lost is the resultant of the quan¬ 
tity of motion produced by the vis motriXt 
and of the quantity of motion produced by 
the force of inertia. 

“ ‘ Je dois remarquer,' says Euler, in hit 
Sixty-sixth Letter to a German Princess, 
‘ qne c*cst nommer fort roal-iVpropoi farce, 
cette qualite des corps par iaqueiie its re- 
itent dans tours etat; cur si I'on comprend 
sous to mot force tout ce qui est capable de 
changer I’etas des corps la qualith par la 
quelle its se conservent dans le tour est 
pittt&t I’opposh d’une/orce. C’est done |mr 
abus qne quelques auteurs donnent to nom 
de force a I’inertid qui elt cdtte qualith, et 
qu’ils la nomment^bree d’lMqWf.!' Cet abus 
peat jeter dans des errrtmswM!t$UQf|i^res.’ 

** This observattoq^hf ’^Striking; 
but it is easy to a^N^ ^rtUmppars, by dis- 
tmguishinf thrt singly 

inerUx, toom tliiq^tSive Inertia is 

only a pfuperty whieh cmiimhhii'.if^diluced 
into any !«wculattoni of inertia 

is aqwHili^ suseeptil^|y||M^ appre¬ 
ciation. I nertia is sis^iiy which 

every body has of‘r«aM^n|| In its state of 
rest, or of unifbrfUaud'XOetilinear laotton; 
and the force of inertia is the qpi^ity of 
aartion which such body tospresseii on any 
■other body that causes it to ch<ui|;e Its stote. 
The force of inertia has therefere' in porfect 
, l^utb, the character dif whatever we name 
^i^jroe in geaeral, hbst Is tosay, of every thing 
I v^dichaewosi^esiqto<d^<rertJ!nz of motion 
bodies t ;&r, since it to. a quw»tity of. mo- 
^''Itosi'impressed'it aeeeeitoiiiy'Chsmii^. the 
hndy wJrtch ipipiresses it t..and as 
ftb4i»rtrte of the bodv which It actq ufmi, 

S hl»i|itoo dmnged at <6p same titue \ hut it 
retocuop of w othet body, a re- 
' 'ikSi^fpbleh' to iiobiilnc.rtio is itorturp than 
thial^lib M |iMUtita.ttf that Othet body«> Thus 
m'ilMlrt'Of'hidf ^hhe Iwo rtcUting bodies 
'is tAti^ij4^hfitirt^;iWe0vOf inottia of the 
. tMthttoi wwhiMk lt;kaqMmla‘ tostdf an equal 
' taifcKp'ilf Itfobwi^ #hiimy ditectloa 

' frsm mi4fmm0iah 
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m B'dSlh4itW#ed ^ things 
aciuttty oatophg* Authors make a d« 
between a thing 

a thing that^to.ttfWi??! 

and visible, ^ 

a real being eh iuHaftUi ** 

casual, and al best but a 
lNE'.''TIMdBLB. a. (in4}iH^ii^, Utia,) 
Too valuable to be rated | traah^ewiug' aU 
price (-#%&?). * 

INETIDENT..*. {inei^idmt, Freociu) Not 
plaint obscures not in use (.Btwnt)* 
INEVITABXWY. *. (from toev^ffMe.) 
Impossibility to nqavoidcdt certainty (J?r«.> 
a, {ineiHtabilit, Latita.) 
Unavotinmlei not to be escaped (Drprfea). 

INE'VlT^Pf. ait, (from ineoiuabi.) 
WithoirtjqjHi^ly of escape {Bentley). 

INEX0NPiXHi& e. {mexcusabitie, Latin.) 
Not to be excused t iu>t to be palliated by 
apology (Swfji). ‘ 

INEXCU'SABLENESS. s. Enormity be¬ 
yond forgiveness or palliation (South). 

IXEXCU'SABLY. ad. (from inexcueahte.) 
To a degree q£gui1t or folly beyond excuse 
(Brorm). I 

l^£XiIA'LABLR.a.(fH and exhale.) That 
cannot evaporate (Brown). 

INEXHA'USTED. «. (an and exhausted.) 
llnemptied; not possible to be emptied 

^Jryden). 

IXEXIIA'USTIBLE. a. Not to be drawn 
all away; not to be spent (Lwke). 

INEXl'STENT. a. <m and existent.) Not 
having being; not to bf found m nature 
(Boyle). * 

INBXrSTENCE. r. (m and existence.) 
Want of being; want of existence (Broome). 

IN'E'XOEABLE. a. (wnexanAte, French; 
inexorabilis, Latin.) N'Ot to he intreated; 
not to be moved by intreaty (Rogers). 

IN EXPE'DIEN CE- \ s. (i« and expedten- 
INEXPE'DIENCY. J cy.) Want of fitness; 
want of propriety; uusuilabtoness to itmC or 
place; incoivvenience (Sauderson)., 
IXEXPE'DIEMT. a. (.« and expedient.) 
locoareuient; unfit; improper (.'<«aa{rjarge). 

INBXPB'EIENCE. s. (htexMrienee, Fr.) 
Want of experimental knowledge (Milton). 

INBXPB’EIEN C£D.«. (fneatperins,Latin.) 
Notoi^riOhcod. , ,,, 

INEXPE'ET. «. (huteJHWfns, Latin.) Ln- 
akilfuli unskiU^ (Jl/0tm). 

INB'XPlABIdS. 9 .: (mexpiab/e. French.) 

1. Not to ^ atowwd# *. Not to be moUlfiod 
by rtoaUHiqid (MRoh). 
INB'Xfl|W'Ud.(froB»toexp/«We,) To 

q dei^ aioaeineirt (Roscommon). 

INtX? P^&iY. ad. ( a a“d 
'^i .ltotio use (.'eiMb'*)* 

i^ABLB. a. (in aaiexpheo. Lit.) 
of being explained; not to bO 
..Jigible (Neuton). 1 . 

.P^LIC ABL Y. ad. (from nMH^jdlBMle.) 
mer not to be explained. > ' * ■ 
,^w««PRE'SSIBLB. « 
ll^tto.betold; uButterahlt 
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IKEXPRE'SSIBLY. ad. (from inesprta- 
tihie.) T4|4 iSegfee or m a manner not to be 
tiUerMt VtUitterably {Hammond). 

lNBXPU'6KAiBI.B. a. {inexpugnabiUs, 
Lat.) Intj^r^niAIet not to be taken by as- 
■ault; not to be subdued {Rag). 

INEXTI'NGUISHARbE. a. (in and axliti- 
guot Latin.) Unquenchable ((firete). 

INEXTRICABLE.*. {inextrieabUh. Lat.) 
Not to be disentangled; not to be cleared. 
(fiUckmore.) • 

INEXTRICABLY. ad. ^tottktnextricable.) 
To a degree of perplexity fioC to be disen¬ 
tangled (BenUeg% , 

7b INE'YE. S', n. {in and igre.) To inocu¬ 
late; to propagate trees by the insision of a 
bud into a foreign stock (RUIbss). 

INFALLIBI'LITY. \ s. {MambOUf, Pr. 

INFA'LLIBLENBSS.; itaminfaimie.) In- 
•rrability; exemption from error {Tillotaon). 

INFAXLIBLE. a, {i^alUblf, Fr.) Privi¬ 
leged from error; incapable of mistsJte; not 
to be misled or deceived; certain.(Sbatb). 

INFA'LLIBLY. ad. (from ftMlibk.) 1. 
iVitfaout danger of deceit; «|ith security 
from error (Awa/ridge). 8. C^alnIy(H()gers). 

7b INFa'ME, t>. a. {infamo, Latin.) To re¬ 
present to disadvantage; to defame; to cen¬ 
sure publickly (Bacon). 

I'NFAMOtJS. a. {ittfamh, Latin.) Publickly 
branded with gnijt; openly censured; qf bad 
report {Bern Jonnm). 

I'NFAMOUSLY. odL (from infamoua.) I. 
With open reproach; with public notoriety 
of reproach. S. Shamefully; scontlilousiy 
(Hrgdea). 

TRfAMOVSNESS.Y^(iHfamia, Lai)Pub- 

I'NFAMY. J lie reproach n<Rorie- 
ty of bad character (aL Ckarlea). 

I'NFANCY. a. {infanlia, Latin.) 1. The 
firstjart of life {Hooker), *. Civil infancy, 
reaching to twenty-one. 3. First age of any 
thing; begiuiing; originsd; commencement 
{Ariuthnot), 

^ Fred. Hofiman says, that the human Se¬ 
cies are infants until they begin to talk, and 
ehildren to the age of puberty. 

Infavcy {infantia, a nonlil^iy 
the period If ^eeklessMess). Thb first stage 
of life different physiologists extpqided to 
very diflierent periods, some fermiaaU^ it 
with the second year alter birth, and lathers 
prolengiim it to the seventh. The ap-' 
pears t# be the most correct arraB|ito>ent,’ 
and bept ctmmrts with the scale eFumwey 
ns drawttbf.tne most able puditicianii... 
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proportion than in adults.' Tbo(|gh theim 
circumstances are not without tmlity am 
subservient to the growing state, yet we 
imperfection attending them subiects this 
period of life to many injuries and dangers 
from which a more perfect state is ex¬ 
empted. 

The vigour of children’s consUtutions de¬ 
pends greatly on that of their mothers’. 
Healthy Women, who accustom themselves 
to exercise and air, and' whose diet is firm 
and invigorating, alone bring forth children 
perfectly healthy. 

As soon as the child is born tlie mucus 
with which its body is covered should be re¬ 
moved by purified soap and water: tlie ex¬ 
siccation of the mucus upon its cuticle will 
excoriate it, and render it irritable and fe¬ 
verish. After exaiuination to ascertain 
whetiier it possess any accidental injury, or 
mftural imperfection, the navel-string should 
be loosely folded in a dry rag, the head 
and body loosely dressed, and the growth 
and future formation left to nature. 

A variety of treatises have been written of 
late, imon a popular plan, and the greater 
part of them, no doubt, with the most bene¬ 
volent intentions upon the management, 
diet and diseases of children; which have 
too generally rendered intricate what is na- 
turaily simple; confused rather than facili¬ 
tate ^e mother by length of reasoning and 
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infancy. 
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rfiHtthe ialMil eommitled to her, by maul* 


Sr, btttwych •hewill aaerwardi be foUBd 
for eter craTing, and at length imnerK 
ouily denuidiRg, under a very miitaken 
idea that her own personal services are of so 
iBUcb importance that she cannot be ex< 
chafed tor another. 

When however, the mother will consent 
to lead a life of reason and domestic quiet 
for the first nine or ten months t aftei her 
confinement, and where her constitution has 
neither suffered in health from her own ex* 
cesses of pleasure, nor from those of her 
ancestors, there can be no doubt that she has 
a much fairer chance of securing; the com¬ 
fort and health of her offsprhrg‘by suckling 
it herself than by any other mode of rearing 
it whatever. 

Upon the subject of dress little needs be 
said in the present day. Here at least we are 
for the most part correct. Light easy cloth¬ 
ing, sufficient to keep the body moderately 
warm and to allow a free use of the limbs, 
is ail that is wanted, and aH that is at pre¬ 
sent the fiishion. Cleanliness is also well at¬ 
tended to in general: and whatever be the 
diseases of intancy common among us from 
niisinanagemcDt in other respects, we have 
reason to believe that the exercise of the two 
virtues of proper clothing %ad pre^ 
liness atone for a variidy of 
only prevent a multitadc 
which the poor infant 
sufferer, but mitig^ 
he actually sustains. 

A third benefit iff thff 
nursing children xesdlU’^l 
presssidff ffificb seems to<,e! 
tber's m high 
air add fej^nr exeroib,, 
long rffihain in it« utmqirj 
sequence to more tktfft^ 4^. 

For diseases contradtodlltifl 
ts^effal debilities ofethn a woi^4^d*e of 
inveterate cbm’adter,' lurVi^i^uye 
with the retbming hei^^w tfiff^sick 
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of morbUl IMtaenffei »t »4 « senii , 
nervott*. nosoWts^ 

Macbridc, !****■ 

classificatioff f»iWy liw w*™ atrtinctfoi^ 
and partly from of 

infa utile diseases coattUutkff » diitinct dass.'^ 
Under Maebride’s nosolffgyt this dan is di¬ 
vided into two orders a general ffud locd, 
the first including the following seven genera 
of diseases: * ' ' ' 

1. Colica mecontalis—Oolic from reten¬ 
tion of meconium. 

8. Colica lactiiitium— Colic from imper¬ 
fect milk. ^ 

3. Diarrhoea infanlium-^Infantile Diar- 

rhma. 

4. Alphthoe—ThVush. 

5. PieVmpsiaii»F.jpilep8j. 

6. Atropuia-^Atrophy. 

7. Rachitis—Rickets. 

The second order, or that comprising local 
diseases extends to the five following: 

1. Imperforatio—imperforation. 

8. Anchyleglotsam—Tongue-tie. 

3. Anrigo*-liifautile Jauimice. 

4. Purpura—Tetters. 

5. Crusta lactea—Scald-head. 

This enumeration of infantile diseases is cer¬ 
tainly incomplete* but nature has laid a 
foundation for sOme such classification, and 
when rendered more perfect by minuter at¬ 
tention, it may not be without its use. It is 
not necessary as we have already observed 
to describe or even define these diseases in 
the present place, as tttey wilt be found iiutf- 
vidmlty uiufer^ their rei^ctive names, and 
generally under the artide Nosoxocv. 

It becomes us however to noUce one dis¬ 
ease of very serious consequence to which 
infants are subject because not only is it 
omitted in the preceedtng classification, hfft 
in many of the most popular treatises on io* 
fiinttlc diseases in the present day, and that 
is hyiroce^kalut or water in the head. There 
IB some difficulty in distinguishing this dis 
ease in its eariy stages from general fever 
produced by extornat causes; since from the 
easier excitement of the infant for a degree 


Ricketft, it h aot m oae of js^^mpaUiettc fev^ exitU in lhi» specie* of 

miration, predispose to nCkmt hr W sac- hydropa ffbich i* not usually traced in sub- 
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..pensablelffalt* I 

The dhief^tHit^C of the complaints of 
children is CMfeatios, or as undue sccu- 
mnlitiffa iff fte 'mumach and intcslincfc 
Mucuc% ttraffOy produced in a very const. 
derffl^\iiiiiiitity, and it is this e»^ which 
* “ * ^ion for worms, diarrhoms, wid 

_. __„-J| and tfie weaklier the infimtthe 
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t«k* five of calomel than many adolUf 

and ufteatWo or three grain* of cambogia 
trill not {iroduee a considerable discharge. 
Sufibcatirm considered, as a disease of chil¬ 
dren ie, -we apprehend, for the most part 
the creature of art, the mere eftect of iniaul- 
gence arising from undue warmth and still 
iBorefre^uentlf from undue plenitude. 

The primhyialStic niana^eroeat of children 
is not a vdtf i^truse subject. Early hours, 
moderate warmth, exercise in the open air, 
to as great a degree as their strength ad¬ 
mits, with a proper attention to their diet, 
and a due regulation of the altiae discharges, 
comprises the wfaoki. Tho taediciaes em¬ 
ployed shonld be few and simple. Their sto¬ 
machs abound with acids which change the 
bile to a green colour, and hence tinge the 
stools with the same hue. The anxious pa¬ 
rent on tlie appearance of this, flics to ab¬ 
sorbents) but while the child rontinucs lively 
and cheerful, and the dischaiges are neither 
too numerous nor too few, nb.remedv is nc- 
ccssart. In eafly infancy the usual num¬ 
ber of rnotions is throe, four, at five, in 
twenty-four hours. They are fewer after¬ 
wards. 

INFA'NGTHBF. A privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge 
any thief taken within tiieir fee (CoweU), 

I'NFANT. s. Latin). 1. A child 

from the birth to the end of the seventh 
year (Roseammtm). 8. (In law). A young 
person to the age of one and twenty^. 

Ikvswt. From thp observations daily 
mhde on the artioas of infiiats, as to their 
arriving at discretion, the lam and customs 
of every country hare fixed upon particular 
periods, on which they are presumed ca¬ 
pable of acting With reason aw discretion $ 
in our law the fell age of man or woman is 
81 years, S Bac. Albr. US. - 

The ages of male and female tcre di^rent 
for dificrent purposes! a male at 18 years ef 
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agreement is presumed, it being forliis hf» 
nefit, and because the freehold caaiiotf^iu 
the grantor roatrary to bis own act, hor gaa 
bo in obeyance, for then a stangWOould oof 
know against whom to demand hU right) aw 
if at his full age the infant agrees to the pur¬ 
chase, he cannot afterwards avoid it{ but (f 
he dies during his minority his heirs may 
arvoid it, for they shall not be found by the 
conti acts of a person who wanted compacity 
to contracL Co. Litt. 8. , 

As to lufaiits being witndsses, there seems 
to be no fixed time at which children are ex¬ 
cluded from giving evidence; but'it will de¬ 
pend in a great measure on the sense and 
understanding of the children, as it shall 
appear on examination in court BuU. N. 

893. 

And where Uiey are admitted, concurrent 
testimony seems peculiarly desirable. 4 Bla. 
S14. 

An infant is not bound by his contract to 
deliver a thing; so if one deliver goods to 
an infant upon a contract, &c. knowing him 
to be an infant, be sfadl mit be chargeable in 
trover and conv ersion, or any other action 
for them; for the infant is not capable of 
any contract but for necessaries, Iwrefore 
such delivery is a gift to the infant; but if 
an infant, without any contract, wilfully takes 
away the goods of another, trover lies against 
him; also it is ^paid, that if be takes tiie 

f 'oods under pretehce that he is of age, trov er 
les, bccauf^ is » wilful and fraudulent tres¬ 
pass. 1 Sid,'.}89. 

Infants disabled to contract for any 
thing but j^esspries for their person, suit¬ 
able to fec^^dfigeee und quslity i and what 
is neceftnrVmiaiVt bufefe to Jgty,,, Co* 

oo®. C , ^ i 


Buiif is" 


Ibis rae is coat 






IS at discretion, and therefore mayepMMOt 
or disagree to marriage, may cbofto, bis 
guardian, and if his discretitoli^hi ae^piHy 
proved, may make his tfwtamait of iiw per- 
sottsi estate; at It he may be a pmiawmtor 
or aa executor; and at 81 is at h» oWI die* 
INMuii/asd may alien l^s Iwds, guudk 
obunilf. A female at sevmi age 

may bp' betrothed or give* iu mstopaes at 
nWw is'oul^d to dower; of 

years of maturity, and therefMi iiif too* 


warraipl't^^ giveaby aa infant • 

abssdtttelr Tl^ i w court will not co 
it, #iuiBfi»jt nipeairud to have 
itf atttgood, aed forth 

pew of ‘ ' I 

.As to w^of -mfiints being yofd, oif. 
vmifoible,'foete is U 'dlreruty betweto 

the } 

'UR'i»laal% ufii 
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lutnlM af liil feUMfc tie ftlliet aolj i> 
Kablft SlB8p.4Tl* 

WWi respect to education, &c. infants may 
Im charffe^ yhetethe credit was given bona 
Ide to But where the infant is under 

the parent’s power, and living in the house 
niih them, he shall not be liable even for 
accessaries. 2 Black. Kep. 1325. 

If a tayior trusts a young man, under i^c, 
For clothes to an extravagant degree, he can- 
aot recover i and he is bound to know whe¬ 
ther he deals at the same time with any other 
tayior. l Esp. Rep. 212. 

If one lends money to an infant to pay a 
debt for necessaries, and he pays it, although 
he is not bound in law, yet he is in equity; 
but if the infant misapplies the money it is 
at the peril of the lender. 

A promissory note given hy^an infant for 
boa> d and lodging, and for teaching him a 
trade, is valid, aud will support an action 
for the money. 1 T. R. 41. 

And debts contracted during infancy are 
^ood considerations to support a promise 
made lo them svhen a person is of full age; 
hut the promise must be express. 

A bond without a penalty for necessaries 
(vitl bind''a1i infant, but not a bond with a 
penalty. Esp. Rep. 164. 

Legacies to infants cannot be paid either 
to them or their parcuts. 

An infant cannot be a juror, neither can 
he be an attorney, baililT, factor, or receiver. 
Co. Lit. 172. 

By the custom of LondqiJ^A'^ant un¬ 
married, and above the a^w 1^4^* if under 
21, may bind himself app^iU|^'"to a free¬ 
man of London, by inde&ris'-Mth proper 

__ ..ft. f,. Iw art-*- 


eovenants, which c'eVlhap 
tom of l[^don, will be''^ 

draws jihittii 


f but he may _ 


^ the cus- 
ing; as if of 


ijtnge, yet 






.in the 


.manner as he mayf toiity other con- 

infant canoot be st»d Irat 4hder the 
tioB and joining tihe name of hU guar- 
f hut he may sUe eMet hy hts'gdaraian, 
is' next friend, who bniot his idardiain. 
tit. idd, 

pn .oh aeejDii^.jtftathdyilt not Ke 
4iii, iimnk tfiodg^. It jflyoiiM. he |(>r 
“ fii . 'Co. tit. 172.’ 

i \ .'1 

T'A'i a. (Sfwm0% [hvinceit- ile. 
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Moon; Mienlbled a tody of foot-5ol#ri« 
and with them engaged and totalfjir PORtfii 
the enemy, fn memory of this evtdt, »ali 
to distinguish tW'foot-soldiers, who were 
not before held in much cofwidcration, they 
received the name of Infantry* 

Jieavjf-armei InFaNThT, aJuong the an¬ 
cients were such as wore a cifntplete snit of 
armour, and engaged with brilaa shiirids and 
long spears. They were fife flower and 
strength of the Grecian armimf anil had the 
highest rank of military honour. 

Light-armed Ixfantiiy, among the an¬ 
cients, were designed for skirmishes, and 
for fighting at a distance. Their weapons 
were arrows, darts, oi slings. 

Light IxrANTRT, among the moderns, 
have only been in use since the year 1656. 
They have no camp-equipage to carry, and 
their arms and accoutrements are'much 
lighter than those of the infantry. Light in¬ 
fantry are the eyes of a general, and the 
givers of sleep and safety to an army. 
Wherever there is found ligM cavalry, there 
should be light infantry. 

INFA’flCTlON. s. (in and farcHt^ Latin.) 
Stufiingt Constipation (Harvey). 

To INFA’TUATE. r. a. (infatuo, from in 
and/nluHs, Latin.) To strike with folly; to 
deprive of understandiim (Clarettdon). 

INFATGA'TlON.fc (from ifffatmte.) The 
act of striking with folly; deprivation of 
reason (Sottth% 

INFA'IISTINO. s.'^^rom fqfrfartar, Latin.) 
The act of making'uiducky (Bacon). 

IVFE'ASIBLE. a. and fiatmie.) Im 
practicable; notfobe'udne (GfanvUle). 

To INFE'CT- V. a. (infeetuiy Latin.) 1. To 
act upon by contagion; to awet with com¬ 
municated qualities; to hurt by contagion; 
to taint (MUton). S. To fill with something 
hurtfally contagious (Shafcspcare). 

INFE’CTION. s. (if^thn, Fr. HfecUt^ 
Latin.) Contagion; mischief by communi¬ 
cation; t^nt; poison, bee CowTAOioir. 

INFE'CTIOUS.-«. (from infect.) Conta- 
gioutt influeneiiqf by communicated quali¬ 
ties .io^pfe). 

IWB'CTIOUSLY.ed; Contagiously (Ska.) 

Ilfft^TlOlPSNESS. §. The quality of 
bekig'flmctio)^ oontagiousness. 

IJl^'CTJVE. «.(frofflfqfff«f.) Having the 


fruitful^; .Inflei^^e 

■#.' i^eotmdilai, Latin.) 
Want oCICif^tyi barrenness. 

#i (^feUHtae, LaGn.) Un- 
; Wt^i ertamity (If «tta). 

' «t (iaferot Lat»».). I; To 

hriii^jAr^'iB^fee (ifafvey). *• T® n™*" 
% virtue of one pro]^ilion 
1aid?|#St>ii true, to draw in aobttiw as 



INF 

Wkcf'ififtcs olTercJ by the R<J» 
Inaiu t« the DH Manes, or Uiu touli of de> 
ceewed heroes or other illustrious persons, 
or even eny relation or person whose me* 
mory tra* held in vene.alion. These sacri- 
fices consisted of hone}, water, wine, milk, 
the blood of victims, variety of bidsamic 
unlfuents, chaplets, and loose flowers. The 
vic-ims upon these occasions were generally 
of the smaller cattle, though in ancient 
times they sacrificed slaves or captives. 

INFE'HIBLR. a. from infer.) Deducible 
from premised grounds ( Brotrn). 

INFERIOR, or lisTSaioa Pi.anets, in 
astronomy, those whose orbits are nearer 
the sun than the orbit of the earth, 
INFERIO'HlTY.s. (from inferiour.) Low- 
er state of dignity or value (Jl)r^tien). 

INFE'RIOUR. a. (inferiot, Latin.) 1. 
Low'er in place. S. Lower in station or rank 
of Hfe 3. Lower in value or cxceL 

lency ( Sirfiden). 4. Subordinate {Waits). 

Inferior Perianvh. In botany. In> 
closing the germ; or, having the germ 
above the receptacle s opposed to superior, 
inferior germ. Placed below the perianth.— 
An inferior perianth implies a superior 
germ; and a superior perianth implies an 
inferior germ. This happy distinction was 
originally Tonrnefort's: but his expression 
of ealyx obit in fruetum, and pistillum obit 
in fructum, was by no means so clear as 
liinneus’s mermen superum and inferum. To 
understand the difTerenre, we must observe 
the situation of the perianth or r*rm with 
respect to tiie receptacle. This dislinction 
might be exemplified in innumerable in¬ 
stances: the interior flower or perianth, 
and the superior fruit or germ, are in no 
plants more evident than in cucumber, 
melon, gourd, bryony ,and others of the 
class reomecia, and the order syngenesia. 

INFE'RIOUR. s, in a lever rsu^ or 
station than another (Sosiik%, 

INFERNAL, a. (infemtfi French.) Hel¬ 
lish ; tartarean; detestable (Pr^ien). 

iMFBeNAi. Geass, a name glven^ to tile 
belt-head, when its stem is coUtinudAjduwn- 
■ward into the body of the ^Is yesiidi, find 
left open only by a very small orlficb.' 

Imfbrnai. 6ai.t, a name by some writei* 
given to nitre. ^ 

Iiivsrnai.Stonb. See Lans IvFBaiul>is, 
aad StavER. 

INFE'RTILE. s. (fsfertite, Cti 

fruitful I BotproducUvei infihnn^ 'ff 

IBHatTlilTY. ». (infeHm,^tT«adk.y 

VnfruitAlloesai west of fertility {JUaMv 
Te INFEST. W. «. {Waste, Latin.) To 
kacassf to plague {Heeleer), 

INFKBT!'T|inr. and feiUetty^. 

Ho«u«fu|bMii t ofebeerfulness. . ; 

lIf#r|TIU«);f«."(6f«ni /e»icr.) Baaltv 
liBB« oindete (Spenser), ^ . 

WFEVBATtOK.«, (hs mi/ensbsm, lat.> 
yowettion»fu fto 
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I^NFIDEL. s. {i^fidelte,fT.) Aflonbelidvey^ 
a miscreant; a pagan; one who r^ects 
Christianity {Ifoeker), 

INFIDELITY, s. {infideUU, French.) t* 
Want of faith {Taylor). 8. Disbelief of 
Christianity {JMison), 3. Treachery; de¬ 
ceit {Speclalor). 

IsrirEiiTV, considered as a disbelief of Chris¬ 
tianity, or rather as a kind of semi-Atheisii^ * 
has always found some advocates ; and for this it 
IS no Way diiHcult to assi|;n a reason. Men 
love darkness rather than liglit, because their 
deeds are evil; netUier will they come to the 
light lest their tie -ds should be reproved.” 

A new sect of InLdek has arisen in the present 
age, who, with a boldness unknown to their 
predOv esBOrs, not onlv reject religion as false, 
but coiideiiin it as permriott*. 1 he great majority 
of former nnbeJicver» weie so far from denying 
iis tmfulmss, that they represented it as an 
invention of statesmen for the very purpose of 
giving aid to morality, end i^iacy to the 
laws: but some of our inSdem infidels declare 
open war against every principle and form of 
religion, ndturai as well as rcvcaleil, as hostile 
to morality, and therefore destructive of the 
happiness ot the human race. 

Aniinab'd by numbers and emboldened by 
success, the Infidels of the present day have 
gi\ena new direction to their eflorts, and im¬ 
pressed a new character on the ever growing 
mass of their impious speculations. 

By uniting more closely with each other, by 
giviiM a sprinkling of irrelision to all their 
literny productions, they aim to engross tl» 
formation of the public mind, and, amidst the 
warmest profession of attachment to virtue, to 
ciiect an eittirv disruption of morality from reli¬ 
gion, Prettmdiiig'IA'^'be the teacllers of viiiut* 
and the guii^ of ‘life, they propose to revo- 
iutionixetlw^'gibrtlB of maidiind, to regenerate 
the vorld'4iyi^lNpt0fesi entirely new, and to rear 
the teiiilipli*4if'i1dtti>e, not nuVely without the 
aid tlf'«wll|(bfK .'bat OR Uie FenutthiMlaon CY itg 
prineiples dorision of its imncttoiH. 

Their pdri^ J^Vbd' a ^reat accenioa of 
numimn evente the imfirt 

momentflltts * ahii* M|pi^8hlng in the polkieal 
wori4i«> *Wijh have 'livided the sentimeets of 
Europe bobrixt bopb ‘ahd terror, and, howbver 
they ^maif inue, have, for tim prmeat, awetief 
the.vaati'Cif IiAfidelity. So rapidly, hadeed^da 
itadvanccd'rinbe thb crisis, that a gioat _ 
rilys^ thA' ocHitlneat, and In Engiaad a 

of those who petiiit 
‘fiterai#d‘a# a profession, may jiisiiy*d>(!> 
si^Ted'as tbs ophn or dtsgaiahd abOttotV''^;^ 
lidaaisissb.'^-* - ■ f' 'M 

'With 'mpeet «d tiie «(iep4^<asNl^i 
aysihsiM,’ the jdaufry aApMentfe 
Whkhds the tSiapsfe mjSpiedWitfib?*'^ 
theV|iliw«irihA'l»iWaEtt«lf-^^ " 

wheiitM^rW bwh^l 

tew,' fi»'‘' 

ItpilidiMrji'd 
adapM ^ me^ pmm'f 

llw Al^lNiflaislibi 
-iSiniMiad 

fuiiOd to syit 




infidelity. 


Ui'liiiWt ‘aimtt, MBi>itl»a»i'>i»y '“•“I •« “PPly ”««>» “ ,!•>« OgM 

«sl*ti«tttothe whole duratio%|f his being. It and control it. Hence, it M ewdent, if 
M often our doty to forego our own interest par- has any just claim toautnority, it must be under 
tially; to sacrifice a smaller pleasure for the tiie latter of these noticms, that is, under the 
take of a greater | to incur a present evil in character of a law. It is undn' this notion, in 
pureuit of a distant good of more consequence; fact, that lu dominion has ever been acknow- 
in a Word, to arOft^te, among interferinK claims ledged to be parninoimt and supreme, 
of inclination, is the moral arithmetic of human But without the mte^iition of a superior 
life. But to risqirt the happiness of the whole will, it is impossible there should be any moral 
duration of our being in any case whatever, law, except in the lax, metaphorical sense in 
admitting it to be possible, would be foolish, which we speak of the laws of matter and motion; 
because the sacrifice must, by the nature of it, men being essentially e-pial, morality is on 
be so great as to preclude the possibility of com- these principles, uniy a stipulation or silent com¬ 
pensation. pact, into which every man is supoosedto enter, 

As the present world upon sceptical principles, as fiir as suits his conven ence, and fur the 
is the only place of recompence, whenever the breach of which he .s accountable tu nothing but 
practice of virtue fails to promise the greatest his own mind. Ills own mind is his law, his tri- 
sum of present good, cases which often occur m bunal and bis judge. 

reality, and much oftener in appearance, every Two consequences, the most disastrous tu 
motive to virtuous conduct is superseded, a de- society, will inevitably follow the general pre- 
viation from rectitude becomes the part of wis- valence of this system t the frequent perpetra- 
doin, and should the path of virtue, in addi- tion of great crimes, and the lutal absence of 
tion to tills, be obstructiMl by disgrace, torment great virtues. 

or death, to persevere would be madness and 1. In those coqjunctures which tempt avarice 
folly, and a violation of the first and most or inflame ambition, wlien a crime flatters with 


essential law of nature. Virtue on these lurin- the prospect of impunity, and the Certainty of 


ripics, being m numberless instances, at war 
with self-preservation, never can or ought to 
become a fixed habit of the mind. 

The system.of Infidelity is not only incapable 
of arming virtnc for great and trying occasions; 
but leaves it unsupported in the most onlinai y 
occurrences. In vam will its advocates appeal 


immense advantage, what is to restrain an 
Atheist from its commission > To say that 
remorse will deter him, is absurd ; fur remorse, 
as distinguished from pity, is tlie sole o^priug 
of religions belief, the extinction of which is the 
great purpose of the infidel philosophy. 

The dread of punishment or infamy from his 


to a moral sense, to benevolence and sympathy; fellow creatures, will be an equally ineffeotual 
m vam will they expatiate oii tlie tranquillity harrier, because crimes are only committed 
and pleasure attendant on a virtuous course; under such circumstances og suggest the hope of 
for it IS undeniable tliat these impulses may be concealment; not to say ttet crimes themselves 
overcome, and though you .|usi|R;,i«^n(t the will soon lose their ii^iriy and tueir horror, 
offender, that in disregardingL|h^^;t)H|s vio- under the influence of that sysifem which destroys 
lated his nature, and that a sanctity of virtue, by oonverLing it into a 

with them is productive of in#^^mMiHll satis- low calculation of worldly interest. Here the 
faction, yet, if he reply that a sense of an ever present Ruler, and of an aveiig- 

diflerent sort, that there am etl^iipMpKemiaas ing Ju^e, is of the most awful and indtspensibie 


which he vidqes more, and thajl bmiry xhan must necessity, as it is that alone which impresses on 


choose fiil.hffifpieasiireis tfie. ai^tilllcSt ip at an all crimes 
end. ■ “d intelr 

Rewa^rds ^ puniriuhenm«w|i^%Aia,omm- that the n 
potent ..Being# afford a brilliant s< 

motif*, which can never lm,l»milioted'’Without curaulaUc 
scpoiuiieihg ftie character of jetMtwte ; As tlie I 

lHit.tai)i||p and relishes are not to hapirtocribed.' on inevit 
in which Hie reawld of ma*; shall sceptics^ 
acqgptM, enforcing the practiee of virtne, «t sequenOf'.^. 
ajOyiii and seasons, enters into the vwjf their inM' 


p of moral obligation; modeim Jiifiiljii^l^ 
Ml qo ,such motives; 

|[l%.awl iiiiis}Uh|7 «syitoni 

^««l4vi«euu' , 

I'OBliani to. the doBstmCMh of atotoUi, -CMi 
teMMimltodKbf the 


t Ip to an all crimes Hie character of folly, shews that duty 
. and intolrmt in .every instance coincide, and 
ito.omm- that the most pito^tous career of vice, the most 
•^iesstog brilliant successes ofnCrinfiHality, are but an ae- 
I'Without curaulaUon of wrath against "the day of wrath." 
srmdnre: As tlie frequent pei|«ilration of great mimes is 

icribed.' en inevitahw conaa^ence of the diffuslmi of 
Sag ; shall sceptica^'to^etoles, so to understand this con- 
rirtne, to sequenO^^italuJleKteat, we must look beyond 
dw vesjl their immeiHsto .effects, and consider the dis- 
tofids^l^ ruption hf lpci.pl ffes, the destruction of confi- 
dence, ttos torrmr, suspicion and hatred, which 
maid pr^il in thto state of society in which 
'v'v* Are fainUtar* The tranquillity 

isphi,-cipa which .jia(*^u8 a well'opened community, and 
MNSWaiidK the mutt^rgood to|ficto Whitoi btod its members 
Wddr toid<^togethmv %;fhto^ imidied confidence 

«l|l.itotof\hi the iiidiiMtfoa to antioy, m the justice; 
fmkmt humaidty.stoa pMfdemdioh of those among whom 
we dwell: sOthattheworstconsequenceoferimes 
g||to«:,|hto#;]Nli h »> Had they im^ the stock of public charity 
If Wlthk^llif toSto* Pnd genend tendemess. The dread and hatred 
of of our q|iiei^”»o«ld infallibly be grafted on a 

' . ’ coifvictitto llito'lto were exposed, every moment 

Itpldlih toAtolH^ 'tothf Btofes Cif 'an unbridled ferocity, and that 
■ IMSo^^r‘ >ttol^S■i|lul#e power of the magistrate stoM 
I hetipt betwowsgeff^ttld the daggers of assassins. IS 
plht: toe such laws deriving no support 

§onm pubito nwiiipirs, are nnequal to the task of cuth- 
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iat tb« the panioiu, irhicii ft«m iMisf ifiwf ietue te reiqete timet et)4 white 


LOikVewtlvtiiN ii|l» eehittiniiis, frar, and revenge^ 
acqiiaie Mw force; terror and tutpieioa h«g«t 
cruelty-^ jsnd inftict injonat by way of preven* 
tfOn* pif^ it mctinguitbed ia the itronger impulte 
of e«if-preMi>vation; tlio tender and generous 
affections are crushed, apd nothing it Men but 
the retaliation of wrougs, the fierce and unmiti- 
gated struggle for Mperionty. Iliis is but a 
faint sketch of the incalcoluble calamities and 
horrors we must expect, should we be so unfor¬ 
tunate as ever to witness the triumph of modern 
infidelity. 

2. This system is a soil as barren of great and 
sublime virtues, as it is prolific m crimes, By 
great and sublime virtues arc meant, those which 
are called into action on great and trying occa¬ 
sions, which demand the sacrifice of the dearest 
interests and prospects of human life, and 
aontetimes of life itself; the virtues, in a word, 
whtefa by their ranty and splendour draw admi- 
rMion, and have rendered illustrious tho cha- 
ractei of patriots, martyrs, and confessors. It 


their commemora^n, by tl» pen VirffiritiMi 
and poets, awakens in dietanr hoSifitts ffm fpatfci 
of kindred excellence. 

Combine the frequent and fiuniliar perpetn- 
tion of atrocious deeds, with the dearth of great 
and generous actions, and yon hare the exact 
picture of that condition of society, which com¬ 
pletes the degradation of the species; the fti^t^ 
ful contrast of dwarfish virtues and gigantie 
\ ices, where every tiling good is mean and stunted 
in Its growth, and every thing evil is rattle and 
luxnnant j a dead and sickening uniformity pre¬ 
vails, broken only at intervals by volcanic erup¬ 
tions of anarchy and crime. 

Hitherto we have considered the infinence of 
Scepticism on the pnnciples of virtue; and 
hai e endeavoured to shew Uiat it despoils it of its 
dignity, and lays its authority in the dust: 
would our limits permit, we should now proceed 
to trace its influence on the/ormation of charac- 
f»T, and to shew that it tends to corrupt the 
moral taste, and promote the growth of these 


requires but little reflection to perceiie, that, vires which aie most hostile to social happiness. 


wbatevi'i veils a future wmki, and contracts the 
limits of existeniw within the present life, must 
tend, ia a proportionable degree, to diminish 
the giaudcur and narrow the sphere of human 
agwicy. 

As well mirht you expect exalted sentiments 
of justice from a professed gamester, as look 
for noble princpleg in the man who-.e hopes and 
feais aie all suspended on the present moment, 
and who stakes the whole happiness of hi-, being 
on the events of this vain and fleeting life. If 
lie is ever iinpelled to tSiC perfonnanee of gre.it 
achievements m a good cause, it must be solely 
by the hoi>e of fame; a motive w^ich, besides 


namely, vanity, ferocity, and unbridled sen¬ 
suality. This wc cannot undertake here; but 
we rejoice tliat the ipsk was well cxecuteu a few 
years ago, by ftlr. Hall of I,cicf',,tcr, m a 
Sermon on Modern hiiidciitv, a ‘crroon from 
which we have extracted the above, and which 
we doubt not has attracted the niiliec of many 
of our leaders and turaislied them with both 
instruction and delight' insfiiietion, from its 
profound and masterly j-.-asoningj and delight, 
fiom its brilliant and fascinating cloquenct. 

INTINITB, that which has neither be- 


p;innin§: nor end: m which sense God alone 
that It makes virtue the servant of opinion, is infinite^ tofiaite is also used to signify 
usually grows weaker at the approach of death, that which'Vsi had a beginfiing, but wiU 
and which, however it may surmount the love have tio ai angels and human souls, 
of existence, in tJiC heat of battle, or in the T|Lis ina|MS| ^tiat the schoolmen call inhni- 
moment of public observation, can seldom *"■ a. > , 

expected to operate with much force 
retired duties of a private station. ^ 

In affirming that infidefi^ is ptifavotirable to -jj-v 
the higher Class of virtual, we fliN supported as *" * 
well by facts as by reaidbteg. ' We should be 
sorry to load our adverifliries witii unmerited 
reproach, but to what history,, to what record, 
will they appeal, for the traltS of toOSil great¬ 
ness exhibited by their disoiplps'f- '.Where 
shall we look for the tropfaik^of inffm mag.^ 
nanimity, or atbeinical Hbt tiat 

we mean to accuse them of'iiiaetivll^; tiiey 
have recently filled the wnrld smlH tito wfito, to 


sldom be turn a on ,^e contrary, by 

e em the iafittl|Htft,|W,leante,thej|'WjyalJiat 
’ . |,e|kdi%. 

ItaMitod; to i^aantities which 
ar« pr leM than any' asiiena* 

bid «iBe«<{'<'jhf'i!raic!h sense it differs hut little 
froiu tito.wnttiladefiaite and indetefutiuatcr. 
Thu,■ 
lilalfifinti er infinitely great Hite, de- 

lUifiji ^ a t|ne to ttbitm no eerwqi 
tttepteK^ribed. 


0rJ ___ 

have recently filled the wwlfi of flfiiBUiie*>'ThoutHlI»1l#'irf 

but of imperibhahle memoty aUB'mSMrttous 

hestee. 


fboufih'it is confessed great splendid 

aeiiMiaieu not the ordiiinry fife, 

b«(.,a|HiSt, from their nature, be* reserved f&r 
hi^'alid'toUiUeBt occasions, yet, thatwfitete iS 




thehr 
ffort 
remoter, 
ffiuswtof'*' 
appteii' 

toiJfewockltSir 
Mblimeit form, 


defitetive which na'ves no room fok 
Ihey are important, bplli 
ate advsmtoge and 
'They often save and 

aatiott in wMch.lW 
Vitwe tie standard Of mtoimt 
' MUereW' of degeneracy I ' they 
ipalhofHto: mmrotoean 
itentem «>ul, theypmsliil 
hStege of yfrtoe is 
!>hlch streams of light asm 






the ianaite WM* - 

iafiaita right liwn* » to tUe wbote infinite 
plane, a» that angle k to 4 right angto. 
Ahi) if two infinite and parallel uaw bo 
drawn at a given dutanee on each an iafi* 
lute idane, the area interceptod between 
them will be likewise infinite { but jet it will 
be infinitely less than the whole plane t and 
even infinitely less than the angular or aec<‘ 
tural space, intercepted betweentwo infinite 
lines, that are inclined, though at never 
so small an angle i because in the one case, 
the given finite distance of the parallel lines 
diminishes the infinity in one of tlieKiimea- 
rioBs ( whereas in a sector, there is iniioity 
in both dimensions. And thus there are 
two species of infinity in Mirfaces, the one 
infinitely greater than the other. 

■ In like manner there are species of infi¬ 
nites in solids, according as only one, or 
two, or as all tiieir three dimeusioiis, are 
infinite i which, though they he all infinitely 
greater than a iiiitte solid, yet aie they in 
succession infinitely gteater than each 
other. 

InpiiriTE Snains. SecSEniEs, 

INrmiTEs (Arithmetic of). j^eeARiTB- 
wEiie. Also Wallis’s treatise on this sub¬ 
ject ; and another by Emerson, at the be¬ 
ginning of his Conic Sections; also Bui* 
liald’s treatise Arithmetica Irifiritefuin. 

INFINITESIMALS, are ^i^ilfinitely 
or indefinitely small parts | |k.iiii|the tne* 
thod of computing 

la the meliiod of infinit^ibmif«^%h ele¬ 
ment by any quapti# loicre^ or 

decreaael, ^ smuH, 

and is n^«#y expreM^jl>i.i|N^ 
ternif, of wteeh'rine^jmprarib .Ihss 

than tiie.'reU, which be^' df 

m .inrikitaaoe, the reufimitte'Wtiis.fbrm 


neons increments of ^ 

as finite, and then inverilgtt#* MdiO 


as finite, and then Mdk> 

which is llte limit of the mnow proportawte 
which those increments hear to each ower« 
while he supposes them to decrease 
thcr till they vanish; which ratio i$ ik9 
same with the ratio of the fluxions, oeo 
Maclaurin’s Fluxions, in the Introductioav 
pa. 89. also art. tOfi to 509. 

INFINITIVE, in Grammar, the name of 
one of the moods, which serve fur the con* 
jugating of verbs. 

The infinitive does not denote any precise 
time, nor tkies it determine the number, or 
persons, but expresses Giiogs m a loose lu- 
dclinite raamier; as, to teach, &:c. 

Hence the Latin and modern grammarians 
have called verbs under this mode, from 
this their indefinite nature, infinitives, Sano 
Lius has given them the name of imjiersonois; 
and the Greeks that of from the 

same reason of their not discov enng either 
person or number. 

Infinitives, says Mr. Harris, not only lay 
aside Uie character of attributives, but they 
also assume that of substantiv.>s, ai^ are dis- 
tingiiiihed with their several attributes: 
e. g. Duke et decorum est pro palria mori 
scire tvum niJiil est, S^e, ' 

In most languages, both aackmt and mo 
deru, the infinitive is duttinguished by a ter- 
ininatioB peculiar to it; as ruuhn in the 
Greek, scriiere in the Latin, eerire in the 
French, scrivere Italian, Sic. hut the English 
is defective in this point; so that to denote 
the infinitive, we are obliged to have re¬ 
course to the te •* .excepting sorae- 

times when iwso ur more infinitives toUow 
each other. - 

The praotkie ^ using a numher of mfini* 
tireh meeoa^tSf^ I* h great but common 
fault Ui^tll^^age; «ji, he ogerei to go to 
teach te|a^wSriftiriiA^rndeed, where the is- 
finMiv^ifhhtq ho dmemience on each other, 
they anri|:hA,^ii«nf Mgmtly enough; at te 
mourn, w' s firm l» iihdk. to moon, to die. 

(from 1. Infi 

ty; iminmnity. % Booildiem oamber. 

INFINITY, s. The gfiaJity which deno- 
ininatei:tt thiw The idea signified 

hy rite tridfie'-wnni^'hi .best examined by 




dwied the diSerenee 0fth|j'proposed 
The terms Hiat are fiiteftected in 
as ^finitely kts than i^e otbor 
tl^ element, tbe very' Idme 
. ence of tl|e i^etoya* 
If ^^rjiatiqo, of the 
dfiiittt tttpjsfihMy tnfitjS tinte’in 
■ ■ ■ ■-'j^j;Ke4t,to;0att|M 




attrihetted, and Chimhdw it frames it* Finite 
and iimnite, lilwfi, Arii looked upon as iM 
.;m modes of 1altriliuteo primmily 

lone to and are «ap^» of 

infi- ijn0i»rite.4riidllMmtio^ by die addition or 
Wifil '"'sifiitractiliUii of,any the least pa>ft* “• 

ui i^e Mhoifi^ce, duration and gumbos 





1 N F 

«ther ftttrilratet, vhirh are pro|^r]y inex* 
hatittible and incomprebenNiblc: for, when 
we caU them infinite, we have no other idea 
of tliU infinity, but what carries with it some 
reflection on the number or the extent of 
the acts or objects of God’s power and wis¬ 
dom, which can never Be supposed so great, 
or so many, that these attributes will not 
always surmount and exceed, though wc 
multiply them in our thoughts with the infi¬ 
nity of endless number. 

The next thin^ to be considered, is, how 
wc come by the idea of infinity. Every one 
that has any idea of any stated lengths of 
space, as a toot, yard, &c. finds that ne can 
repeat that idea, and join it to another, to a 
third, and so on without ever coming to an 
end of his additions From this power of 
enlarging his idea of sppee, he takes the 
idea of infinite space, or iiiinicnsity. Bv the 
same power of repeating the idea of any 
length of duration we have in our minds. 


INF 

Td [NFLAMB. v. e. {imfimwv, Lsttid.) ]. Td 
kindle 1 to set on fire 2-To kii^le 

any passion {Sutan). 3, To fire with passion 
{AKUon), I. To exaggerate! to aggravate 
(Addison), 6. To heat the body morbidly 
with obstructed matter. 6. To provoke j to 
irritate (Decay of Pkty), 

To INFLA'ME. v. n. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obstructed matter (fi^fseiRirR). 

IN FLA'MER. s. (from is^ame.) The thing 
or person that infiames (Addison), 

INFLAMMABl'LiTY is that property of 
bodies which disposes them to kindle, or 
catch fire, and burn with flame. 

INFIA'MMABLE. a. (French.) Easy to be 
set on flame (ATewton). 

lNFI.ASIMABI.E.«fsrOrfrSWS. SeeHTDaOGEIS 
Gats 

INFLAMMABLES, In mineralogy, and 
especially under the system of Gmcilia are 
a distinct class of bodies characterised by 
their solubility in oil, their smoke or flame 


with all the endless addition of number, wq,. when burnt, which is either grateful or dis- 


come by idea of eternity. 

If our idea of infinity be got by repeat¬ 
ing without end onr ideas; why do we not 
attribute it to oth^' ideas, as well as those 
of space and duration! since they may be 
as easily and as often repeated in our minds 
as Ue other. Yet nobody ever thinks of in¬ 
finite sweetness or whiteness, though he can 
repeat the idea of sweet or white as fre¬ 
quently as those of yard or day. But those 
ideas that have parts, and are capable of in¬ 
crease by the addition of any parts, afford 
us, by their repetition, an idea of infi¬ 
nity; because with the endless repetition 
there is continued an enlargement, of which 
there is no end. But it is not so in all other 
ideas: for, if to the perfect idea 1 have of 
white, I add another of equal whiteness, it 
enlarges not my idea TfioM ideas tliat 

consist not of parts, be augmented 

to what prt^ortion ifielt' nlelue, or be 
stretched beyond what ^h^lhave received 
by thmr lensest but qiach, dttra||ii»i, and 


agreeable, innocent or deleterious, and by 
their colour or tint. Sec the article Mina- 
RALOCY. 

INFLA'MMABLENESS. s, (from imfatrii 
mable.) The quality of easily catching fire. 

INFLAMMATION, or accbnsion in che- 
mislry, the burning of a body, attended with 
the emission or production ot a flame. 

laFLAMMATioa, Spontaneous. See Combustion. 
In addition to the information contained in that 
article, we give the following particulars pub¬ 
lished m the Repertory of Arts and Manufaatiires, 
by the Rev, Wiiliam Tooke, F. S. &c. “ A 
person of lbs' name of Rude, an apothecary 
at Bantsen, had prepared a pyrephorus from 
rye-biwryaiildi atian. Not long after he had 
made ifiieovery, there broke out, lu the 
next vilbigh of NaUditz, '* great fire, which 
did rnncliandfwas iiiiit 'ta'liaye been 
occa«iq|MA%l>li 9 tteuhig of a’ sml! cow in the 
cow-B(tiiieir:^|l^'^t|ade knew, ttmt the country* 
men WSW«n^4dley an iqtplicatkm of parched 
r))H»rki«m tkeir eattle.for curing the tiuok neck; 
he. knew that dum and rye-hrioi^ by a 


number, being capable*of hicreiaie iky repe- pwpW'prd&ss, yielded a pycophorui; and nem 
tition, leave in the mind an iHmeailtm to try whetlmr parched rye-^ ainne 

room for mtire; and so thme Ideas aJene lead hwe the w ry e«Mt. 

the mind towards the th&ght ofIptoity. f rye-bron 

INFI RM, a. (fiylme, FreiK^^ik; ^ colour of roasted coffiie. fWa 


dUahOTw;7® \ o W ^tototoTtokbe wr.^ Up hi a ihien h 
0 tfceispfce of sufeat w^es ttwrp aroto «%n>g 

; 1"®*.?!“*® 3. Not stable; dihike sttonngb‘tke elotli) neoaiitpaiil^>,% jo 

gran os Jbhdt-wsthiiei* 
come hok /flitt' 
batik: A&. |toAc>'l«i>tote 
rtoui'ttpiMb' m>d?ahiivi 

nkifte' sritMwtll 
oonhfiMByr 
ioilwiijnini:r 

eom«a#toi^hidj|fl 


feeble i 
of mindt 
not solid (South). 

■ th INFl'RM. V. 0 .'(ii|fiemerrl|reach). To 
weafcqp! to shake; toenfedite (Hslsto^. 

fwlBMARY. s. (hjfir w er to , Fmtm). A 
khbii'of liQiiqpital where those who are riok or 
JdiMB, arejjwmily taken care of. ^ 

s. Fr.) 1. Wpak- 

nesB’Or 

higl 

fjfeer). 

ti (from fqflm.) DTenii*' 



eaaht 
mFl': 

ItoMt IheMfiBeii (flliirM 


iper {R^ers). *. Bail.. 
{Ciarendony i, 


urn Toitrivt^'&SrsTk 





the leverett 

be fouiwlj *“**** *bJ[^witb strong surmises of was the air thus admitted,^^ thdn the mat tefan 
SSriSedtoirtliaVbeiBg at the boftom of to burn with great force, and preseatJjr it krtt 
it. la the month of August, in the same year, 
a fire broke out at the hemp magazine at St Pe- 
tersburgh, by which seve^ hundred thousand 
poods of hemp and flax were consumed. The 


endangered W Xras to waiting for the memheis of tte cipd^ion, to 

scrutiRf,__ tn remain break the seals and op«|i the door. Ko sooner 


walls of the magazine are of brick, the floors of 
stone and the rafters and covering of iron} it 
stands alone on an island in the Neva, on which, 
as well as on board tiie ships lying in the Neva, 
no fire is permitted. In St. Petersburgb, in the 
' wamc year, a fire was discovered in the vaulted 
shop of a furrier. In these shops, whilli 'arc all 
vaults, neither flrr nor csudlc is allowed, and the 
doors of them are all of iron. At length the pro- 
babli; cause was found to be, that the furrier, the 
evening before the fiie, had got a roll of new 
cere-cloth (much in use here for covering of 
tables, counters, &e. being easily wiped and kept 
clean), and hod left it in his vault, where it was 
found almost consumed. 

, In the night between the IJOth and Slat of April 
nSI, a fire warscen on board the frigati- Maria, 
which lay at anchor, with several other ships, m 
the road otf the island of Cronstadt j the tire was, 
however, soon extinguished j and, by the severest 


into a flame. 

The Russian admiralty, being now folfy eoBe 
vinced of the self-enkindliug property oft tlflB 
composition, transmitted their experinum ifl the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences; who appointeii 
Mr. Georgi, a very learned and able adjunct of 
the academy, to make faillier experiments on 
the subject. Previous to tlie iclation of these 
experiments, it is necessary to observe, that Uie 
Russian fir-black is three or four times more 
heavy, thick, and unctuous, than that kind of 
painter*sblack which^the Germans callkien-rahm. 
The former is gathered at Ochta, near 8t. Peters- 
burgh, at Musco, at Archangel, and otiier places, 
in little wooden huts, from resinous fip-wood, and 
the unctuous bark of birch, by me^ of an ap- 
jparatuB uncommonly simple, cohsistiag of pots 
without bottoms set one upon another; and is 
sold very cheap. The famous fine Gfirman kien- 
rahm is called in Russia Holland’s black. In 
what follows, when raw oil is spoken of, it h to 
be understood of Imseed oil or hemp oil; but 
most commonly the latter. The varnish is made 
of five pounds of hcmp-oil boiled with two ounces 


liuwfiveri BMon CAunsuwutTkia auu) —--- ---- ---— 

examination, little or nothing could be extorted and a half of m muni. For wrapping up the com- 
con^ernmff the manner in which it had arisen, position, Mr- made use of coarse hemp* 

“ . . • . .1 > ||....^ • anTjal*. w-M-va— 'n..A -M. - 


The garrison was threatened with a scrutiny that 
sliould cost theni dear; and while they were in 
this cruel state of suspense, an order came from 
the sovereign, which quieted «^totosnds, and 
gave rise to some very s t ix fi lWX ^ Akpari- 
inents. -111 


linen, and always single, never double. The Im- 
regnations and commixture;^ were made in a 
argv wooden bowl, in which they stood open 
till they were wrapped up in linen. 

Three pounds cif Russian fir-black were slowly 
impregnated with five pounds of hcmp-oil var- 


llt.111.9. % V* -®----«*---. a S - s. 

It having been found. Upon jni«iWPll|ate^ n»sh; and when the mixture had stood open, five 
tion, as well as private inquiry, thalSi^thip’s wm btfund up in luien. fly this process 

ealun, tlWjte; loy a 


biiiidlo RuAsiaA -litoip 

black mm .with 

hemp which 

sparks of fish sn it at the timb<*of 1jaliA<^ k^jw *ob> 
tl« ItoHilMbAdmiralty gave ordelfll 


wsmue: 
to»« 



its in order to see w „ 
i-oit vamisband the fon^eutwned 
ki folded up in a mat andbpuiid to- 
l^kiiidlh ef itself. 

40 pounds cf Sr- 
' about flfi pounda 


it became clotted; but some of tlie black remained 
dry. When the buti^ie Imd lain sixteen hours in 
a chest, u was otegfltd ^ ^it a very uauceous, 
and rather putlfilfiMfll,' not unlike that of 
boiling oil. Sba|w|inrts of k beehme warm, and 
steamed mucht<tila< «teaiin was iratory, and by 
no means inflaotaihlde.,' l^ghtoea bouw aftpr fho 
Up; pne jdace beoame 
keb.and directly afterwards 
‘ ilie same thing happened 
though other places 
‘ d'Rce crept slowly around, 
1^1 stinking smoke. Mr. 
out of the cbest,^d laid 



nuxture 
brQwn,^ 
glowing 
intotoV in a secoj 

IM} tund. ftoundlitM-. and gaVei,nWl#|, 

' 411.1 IfteiwiiiwnK Oeoinritook m bu 

^ >t on patohd-faveinel^; '^keh, on bein^xposed 

to the free' air, ttforp t^se a afow burahig flame, 

nf smoke. Not 

"'•■'-V.loijgnftorwiflto tlin^ here and there, 

seyerid cfeairf'oriole^ ^a fwm a little volcano, 
the vjqxwr iasiib»fs“^ 

On his lireak) 
yio^t flamej 
gwwles*, 


lihh burst into flame. 

it burst into a very 
feet high, which soon 
; out. The, smoking and 

J)he space of sighonrs, and 
^ercotatiuueil to glow with- 
Ctwikdurs longer. The grey eartoy 


fol-'i Mito* weiglied five ounces and 4 

.iwyjkl, ihi iMlC^l^efiiiinBt, perfectly 
wilJk’ tlfiregoing, 0 for as relates to compatetw and 

lein quantities, the enkindling did not ensue till 4jl 



INFLAMMATION. 


Iiottri 4fter the impregnation ; tbc beat kept in> mers thef «re laid m « heap in a room bat 
cRMUtai; tor three hours, and thou the aceension aired. 

folknaed. It is worthy of remark, that these cx- In June 1781, the same thing happened at a 
perilMMU socceofled better on bright days than on woid-eombcr’s in a manufacturing town in Ocr« 
ao^ at wtire rsmy, and the accension came on many, where a heap of wool-combings, piled up 
more rapidly. in a close warehouse seldom aved, took fire of 

In anothei experiment, thsee pounds t>f Rug. itself. This wool had been by little brought into 
aian fir-black were slowly impregnated w ith thice the warehouse; and, for want of room, piled up 
pounds of raw hwip-ml; and die aceension ensued very high, and trodden down, that more might 
after nine hoiin^ ^ ^ be added to it. That this combed wool, to which. 

Three quarters of a pound of German rahm as is well known, rape>oil mixed with butter is 
were slowly impregnated with a pound and a half used in the combing, burnt of itself, was sworn 
of herop-oil varnish. The mixture remained 70 by several witnesses. One of Uiem aflirmed that, 
hours before it came hot and reeking, it then ten yeais before, a similar fire happened amoiii; 
gradually became hotter, and emitted a strong the flocks ofjsool at a clothier's, who had put them 
exlialation; the i“fftuvia were moist, and not in- into a cask, where they were rammed hard, for 
flammable. The leaotion lasted 36 hours, during tlieir easier conveyance. This wool burnt trojn 
whiob the heat was one while stronger, and ttien within outwards, and became qmte a coal; it 
weaker, and at length quite ceased. was very certain that neither Are nor light had 

Stove or chimney soot, mostly formed from been used at the packing, consequently 
birch-wood smoke, was mingled with the above- above fires arose from simikr causes. In like 
mentionekl substances and ti^ up; tiiecomiioiind manner, very credible cloth-workers have ceiti- 
vemained cold and quiet. fled, that, after they have brought wool that was 

Russian fir-black, mixed wM» equal parts of become wet, and {Mcked it close in tbeir ware- 
oil of turpentine, and bound np, exhibited not house, this wool has burnt of itself; and very se- 
the least reaction or warmth.' nous consequences might have followed, if it had 

Birch oil, mixed with equal parts of Russian not been discovered in time, 
flr-btaok, and bound up, began to grow warm, Nay, there are instances, though they be but 
and to emit a volatile smell; bat the warmth soon rare, of human bodies being consumed by spon- 
went off again. taneous inflammation. In tho Philosophical Tran- 

Prora the experiments of the admiralkv and of snetions, and in the Memoirs of the Academics of 
^r. Georgi, we learn, not only the decisive cer- Paris and Copenhagen, it is related Uiat an Italian 
tainty of &e self-accension of soot and oil, when lady (Countess Comelia Bandi) was entirely re- 
the two substances are mixed under certain duced to ashes, except her legs; that an Rnglish 
circumstances, but also Uie following particu- woman, called Grace Pitt, was almost cnbiely 
lars: consumed by a spontaneous imflammation of her 

Of the various kinds of soot, ox, lamp-black, viscera; and, lastly, that a piiest of Bergamo was 


the experiments succeeded more frequently and consumed in the same manner. These sponta- 


surely with the coarser, more unctuous, and neous inflammations have been|aHributed to the 
heavier, like Russian paintei’s black, than with abuse of fpiritnous liquors; but though the 
fine light German rahm, or with coarse chimney- victittu of intemperance arc indeed very nn- 
»oot. In regard to oils, only those experiments merou^^faem certainly do not belong to that 
succeeded which were ipade with drying oils, nuhtboh 

either raw or boiled. The proportion* of the soots The jgiinoral Ipi^hin tdso. oftem. affords in¬ 
to the oils were, in tin. ancCessful experiments, stnttces of jiMptiine'Dtt* Pj'rites 

very various; the witt a tenth, heaped,tHp^w-fettlffaadtSkpiitted to air, toke 

a fifth, a wito ad di|jM^'‘iaid likewise with fife. iaid in u«p*, under certain 

a double propqrtien of Ifk gohoral, how- Spontaneowfiy. it, Su- 

ever, much more depeodv mode mix-, komwiiaf described tsM»inltsitn<matfon*ef(|lfa na¬ 
ture, and the manipulntioit)' afid^ Georgi tuie, wUleh*happened in the inagtfUibtiB».of Sttst, 

often observed, on die weadMrk- W/in moist ria thet 1741 and 1757. Ctittii%|'«^i'fitin, 
weather the bundles, after would «ld Iked left id wa|«ar(, Mpd. were- i li < i>gf aid s 

frequently grow eoMagais* i -p ", e^os^ to the open air, |tv« spmdc*. 

The instances of snCAttMieons tonarntnation ' to thKlMdAdmuting bo^s. For thus olMHhll^n 


laid in beape, under certain 
wmmeMi spontaneowdy. it, Su- 
iMiiae described two inltatmnatfon*ef(|ifa na- 


frequently grow eold^again* i p, \ to the open air, |tvc spaitoh, d 

The instaaoes of spontatteons ^narntnation ' to.tlipMfildioiitiiig For thus ol 

hitherto mentioned h*»e onlyW. vegetable .wq sit* ob%od to m dWharpmit|er, 

sulistanocs; but we have cxai^dtr^pf the l^tne '" 1 rheq«isei^i]f|bmeph«domcl 
thing iiHdie animal lungd(Md.'''',Ke^,ofwo‘t)llen miy. aid 

cloth, which had not be§o fjtiw hi a ^ tradekmed add odiwai'' ttW 

wareborue. The mcfft idln£‘^liMSp^ to qome'^'^ffflfawbpili'hdrcbecdyi^fii^ 

Hhaps.pfwoollen yam; •ffatthnaiitfidilMd^y^ 

tqdli; ftw In road, M fticy'uiei)r|i«ta* -to .the yariadd, ’«# 


Wtiaps.dfwoollen yam; 
tqdli; Am in ^e road, M <liay'iweitr|! 
tofiar, ''^Tbcte inflammatient fiNrays 
aftMiw tfaO'mMtars heaped tm'mesert 


dagred'jM’ 

Utud d»lniir i ! riP t d>tH % fi|iry rnddi 

IhetdlWf''''uf V ‘ 

tlic Wit fh ky tfd d at ffeveantig, .dftidt 'Id 

beam H** tMim Stufi^ has khtffiift «C yil 

jkifctf; ddijMdiiillpIl ia ded mwidal tor ■M 
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exAmrnatioM Khould be made by day, it not bei^ 
advfttble to carry a light into the magazines: tor 
when the fermentiAion is aafficiently advanced, 
the vapours which are disengaged by it are in an 
inflammable state, and the approach of a light 
might, by their means, set fire to the substanoea 
from whence they proceed. Ignorance of the 
foro-mentioncd circumstances, and a culpable 
negligence of those' precautions which ought to 
be taken, have often caused more misfortune# 
and loss than the most contriving malice: it la 
therefore of great importance that these facts 
should he universally known, that public utility 
may reap from them every possible advantage.” 

InvLawMATioiT, (in roedieine si|iffammat7o, 
tuis, f. from inflanmot to bum.) Phlogotw. 
A fi^onus of diseases in the class pyrexia, and 
order phlegmatUe of Cullen: characterized 
bj redness, heat, j^ain, and tumouc toa tbe 
surface of the body. There are two species t 
1. Phlef^moae, known by inflammation of a 
bright red colour; tumour pointed, throb¬ 
bing, and tendini; to sup{m»tion. S. Ery¬ 
thema, which is inflammation of a dull rra 
colour, vanishing upon pressure, spreading 
unequ^ly, with a burning pain, ana tumour 
scarcely perceptible, ending in desquamma- 
tion, or vesicles of tbe skin. Phiogosis 
often terminates in abscess, gangrene, or 
scirrhus. 

lETFLA'MMATORY. a. (from iq/famc.) 
Having the power of inflaming (Pope). 

To iNFEA'TB. v. e. {itffiatHs, Latin.) J. 
To swell with wind (Aep). 2. To fill with 
the breath {Dryden). 

IKFLA'TED. In botany, hollow and puffed 
or blown up like a bladder. Applied to tlic 
perianth, as in phytalif t to H^lcorol, as in 
eoleoohrttti to the nectir)r|:Wi^ ^ripc- 
dmfft; to the pericirp,ssiikj 
and Colul 
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The point of inflation ie best found hy tbf 
doctrine of Fluxions, after the method shewn 
by Agnesi, Binertoi]^ JUntton, Rowe, Simp¬ 
son, Vince, (kt, Avery ing|6nion* meth^ 
is given by M. Carnot, at fsv. oi his va¬ 
luable liltle Viait on the **r4ldihiiesiKial Cal¬ 
culus.” '* 

iNrcncTioM, in grunmaf,’tlio variation 
of nouns and verbs, i#tllt4fr acveiral cases, 
tenses, and declensions. 

Inpuection is a general name, under whteh 
are comprehended both cmjugutioH and de- 
clension. 

Inpebciion, also denotes a modulation 
of tbe voice. 

INFLEX, or inflected. In botany, bent 
upwards ai the end towards tbe stem. Ap¬ 
plied to tbe leaf} and also to the calyx, when 
it means only boi4 inwards, (flee Incurvato). 

IN FLE'CTIVE. «rf<from infidel.) Having 
the powmr of bendipff {Derham). 

INFLEXIBI'LOT, 1 9.{i^fi0smUe\iet. 

INFLE'XlBLENESa/ ftm i^fiofcMo.) 
1. Stiffness t (tuality of re^iAting flexure. S. 
Obstinacy i temper not to be beat. 

INFLEXIBLE a. (French; 

Latin.) 1. Not to be bent or incurvated 
(Brown). S. Not to be prevailed on; im¬ 
moveable (^ddtson). 3. Notto bediaagcd 
or idtcred {fValts). 

INFLEXIBLY, ad. (from i^ettible.) In¬ 
exorably; invariably {Locke). 

TblNFLI'CI'. v.a. (inifiigo, I'n/b'ctiM, Lat. 
inifiiger, French.) To pat in act or impose 
as a punishment {Temple). 

INFLI'CTER. «. (from it^el.) He who 
punishes {Governmeta of the Tot^uo.) 

INFLI'CTION. 8 (from i^fliet.) 1. The 
act of using punishments 9. 'I'he 

punishment inmmM^ {Roger*). 

IVFLI'CTIVB. p, {j^ieiive, French, from 
iiffiiei.) Ti M>ihiaMiilB rt pimishment. 

lKFL0RB||||pii|l||S4 botany, manner 
of quo fiore* peduneulo 
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.if*vi T*® Various modes in 

«r« «t» jftotoned toAhe plant by 
pandniKlE^'ThBaadre; 1. Spadix. 
lL*|VadMd. 4. Spili^i. 5. Ament. 
) , 'VClorymb. 8. Raceme. 9. 
in't. Tbyium U. Fascicle. 1?. 

IB. WlMirKverticiHus). 
'.'bil.^iq^lalaed id the^r proper 

(ptflweiice, French; to¬ 
ur liftim'ceiestial aspects 
tinl bodies and aflair# 
6:|wwer; power of di- 
'•{Sidney. AUerhury). 

. J. a. (from the noun.) 

. Idirective or impulsive 
I to am purpose (Aeu)hn). 
^{infiueni, Latin.) Flow- 
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JAL. *. (from ufiuence.y 
inice or power {(llanville). 

i.,- . . vv.--. pawnw^biHljiwse it was supposed tobe pro¬ 
le lunr aidb 'hnmn. b' peculiar influence oA the stars or 
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aeatmoii^ere'). A species of Catarrh. (See 

U«.., 1. ACof 
flxrsi^Bptoaay tiling 2. Infusion; 

introim^ion {fluU), S. Influence; power: 
not in use 

INFtU'XlOpB. 8. (firem imfivuc.) Influ- 
entialt aotmed {Htmf). 

Tt IKFO'Mt^ «. 8. {in and foU.) To in¬ 
volves tO'nnwnp; to enclose with involu- 
tioM 

To INFOXIATE. V. 8. (tR andj^ltttm, Lat.) 
To cover with leaves {How^). 

20 INFO'RM. e. a. {informo, Latin.) 1. 
To animate; to actuate by vital powers 
{Drjfdeu). 2. To instruct; to supply with 
new knowledge; to acquaint (Clarendon), 
3. To offer an accusation to a magistrate. 

To INFO'RH. V. 8 . To give intelligence 
(Shaktpe^re), • ' 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS. When any man 
who has a just cause of suit, either in rhan- 
cerv or any of the itourts of common law, 
will come before ^ lord keeper, master of 
the roils, eiRier of the chief justices, or 
chief baron, and nmke oath, that he is not 
worth five nound^ his debts pud; either of 
the said judges will, hi his own proper court, 
admit him to sue in forma pauper le, or as a 
poor man, and he shall have counsel, clerk, 
or'nttorney assigned him, to do his business, 
without paying any fees. 

INFO'RMAL. 8. (from inform.) Irregu¬ 
lar ; nut competent (Skakspeare), 

INFO'RMANT. ». (French.) One who 

g ives information or instruction (fVatt»). 2. 
ne who exhibits an accusation. 
INFORMATION, t. {ittformalio, Latin.) 
1. Intelligence given; instruction (^IIiikRi). 2. 
Charge or accusation exhibited. 3, The 
act of informing or accuMng- ' 

INFORM A'inON, tliay be defined 

an accusation of eoi^m^ exh|9bited against 
a person for sonm'eimsuiMl tt dif¬ 

fers principally firom an InilteiiMent lit this, 
that an inuietment it an nfecosatioi^aiid by 
the oath of twelve men, bat,snlhM^matioa ■ 
is only the aH^atiou of thf B^lifeeC :stlK> ex¬ 
hibits it. Informations kinds; 

first, those which aiefkrfly nt tl^ iteit of 
the king, and partly tho' ttfi^ ^ kknhtlBCt, 

and seemly, Vii^, as asN» 
ofthe king: the former 
aptm pmw statutes, wh«^|ppgtk}ieaiuty 
on eomfictiOB of the |o 

thplisesiff the,king, and'iiicmpiilb/^ <Uiie 
o/ ^e hsfoimer, and are a ae|t W fid. Imst 
or oidy earrliM onhTkerU 

luinaT ^ a rtvil promts. limMrma- 
tions thit iN^shihited Intfae.natnetff 

hy. his 'ewn imlnedial^' 
oAcesti l scedndly, thi^ ‘ 

* il JkiBf is the nomltud 
fjrela^on of th«ae 
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office, under the express direction ofthe ' 
court. And when an infortnatio)ti)i fitelft in 
either of these ways, it murt be tried by a 
petit jury of the county where the ofle^e 
arises; after which, if the defendant be 
found guilty, he must resort to the Court of 
King’s Bench for his punishment. Common 
informers, by 18 Sliaabeth, c. 5, ure to pay 
costs in case of fisilure of suit upon informa¬ 
tions, unless the judge certifies that there 
was a reasonable cause of proceeding. 

INFO'RMER. s. (from inform.) 1. One 
who gives instruction or intelligent (Swift). 

2 One who discovers offenders to the ma¬ 
gistrate (C*£$trange). 

Infobmbrs among the Greeks were callcc 
(opCOphanlli), 

INFORMES STIS 1 .I.SS, in astronomy, are 
such stars as have not yet been redact into 
any Constellation; otherwise railed tporadet^ 
Hevelius and others of the moderns have 
reduced many of the sporades into new con¬ 
stellations. 

INFO'RMIDABLE.8. (in nnd formidibillo,) 
Latin.) Not to be feared; not to be dreaded. 

INFO'RMITY. ». (fromLatin.) 
Shapelessness (Brown). 

INFO'RMOUS. 8. (mformis, Latin.) Shape¬ 
less; of no regular figure (Brown). 

INFO'RTUN ATE. a.(infortunalutt Latin.) 
Unhappy (Baeon). 

To INFRA CT, v. a. (infraetus, Latin.) 
To break (Thornton), 

INFRA'CTION. *. (infractio, Latin.) The 
act of breaking; breach; violation (WnUer). 

INFRA'NGiBLE. a. {in mid frangible.) 
Not to be broken iChepne). 

INFEE'auSNCT. s. {mfrequentia, Latin.) 
UttcomnMiUMMSt rarity (Broome). 

INFRR'^IUEIHT. at. (It^regMos, Latin.) 
RwiAai(Hiwm*«».,.'' * 

9fb lNF|^«lQAtR.».«. (InaibAfaigidiu, 

Latin.) To^lUrnt tismtitec^ (J^gte), 

Te . mFil^R, t>. 8. lath.) 

1. Tp vkbtei to break laws or contracU 
2.1 To deatrey ;' to kbater 
. ‘ ‘ 
m0SUmt. a. (firom 
vd^aRon (ClssiiuisN). 
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- INPUSCA'IION. *. (infuseamy latln.) 

^eaet of da»enuig or blackening. 

IV INFU'SE.«. «. (ftt/asci*, Fr. iV/asus, 
latio.) 1. To por in» to instil [Denham)^. 
8. To pour into we mind; to inspire {Swift). 
3. To steep in any liquor with a gentle heat 
{Bacon), 4. To make an infusion with any 
ii^redienti not used {Bacon). 6» To inspire 
with 1 not used {Shakspeare). 

* INFU'MBLE.e. (fromi»/"*cO 1 - Possi¬ 
ble to be infused {Hammond). 2. Incapa¬ 
ble of dissolution; not fusible ; not to be 
melted {Brown). 

INFU'SING. {Infusio.) In medicine, a 
process that consists in pouring water of 
any required degree of temperature on such 
substances as have a loose texture, as thin 
bark, wood in shavings, or small pieces, 
leaves, dowers, &c. and suffering it to stand 
a certain time. The liquor obtained by the 
above process is called an infusion. 

INFU'SION. *. (tn/iisum, French; infusio, 
Latin.) 1. The act of pouring m; instilla¬ 
tion {Addison). 2. The act of pouring into 
the mind; inspiration {Hooker). 3. Sugges¬ 
tion; whisper 4. The act of steep¬ 

ing any thing m moisture without boiling 
{Bac.) 6. '1 he liquoi made by infusion {Bac.) 

Infu'sion, in pharmacy, that operation 
by which the virtues of plants, routs, &c. 
are drawn out, by steeping them only in 
come convenient menstruum, and this is em¬ 
ployed on bodies of a laxer texture than 
those which require decoction, and whose 
pacts are so volatile as not to admit of boil¬ 
ing, without hazard of their active proper¬ 
ties being dissipated. . >>■ 

Water, the direct mencttVI8|pN|liglitas'and 
calls, extracts readily gtdMilhiid vttlinO' 
parts of vespytablea. Itc action,.atavbevdr, ia 
not Umitea>to these: the .MOliHpilBiiff -oily 
principles beh^, in itM^i|ikebilllei,' in- 
timatmy blVnded vnththeiyilh^^d saline, 
aato rbo.iti great pai^ tu^tq^^oeg with 
them:,oome of tfaerei^ovs cathartics, mid 
nort hf4he aromatic IiCa-b«,Bs wMa* bitters 
and'k(MBgeAts, yieM to the water gpeatesl 
pqti^Qll^irsiBeUjtastei^ afidmedicinu virtue. 
’Ibfw'hf the pure esseotifli o3s and odorous 
xijip&Of veeetdhlm, separated from the 
^Hm^iaeipTes, wider imbibes'or part of the 
^ ^ airtifieijal adhakt|ire of 

pbal|iketiiil^,titow 

‘ rMio ^ madedii|mldbleiii.ii^^ 

itidos^ % Md, 

hutp iqr.mhrt'tldw' 
[ propertied 
ihtf^^'aaiilie ;l»fiiior 
ItyVtyda^aiid 
tiMa 4t doeld 
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extracted from most vegetal hf 
and oils and resins made soluble in water by 
the artificial admixture of Mm, partake of 
this )>ropertyuf pure gums^mTir^,dissoluble 
without suturatiom ‘ (firtMMtwsee Phar^ 

MACVi) '' 

We shall here merely ndnel^at the chief 
preparations under tbis bciMijtilli^How: 

Inftisum Catechu. A vOr j I wi a l M I' laOde of 
exhibiting tlis catechu in filtiN^l^drrfaoea, 
dysentery, fluor albus, and ftdtxatiaW'of 
the stomach. It may be given to chil¬ 
dren when they refuse the more nauseoaa 
remedies. 

/. Gentimtp Composilum. A very useful 
tonic and stomachic bitter, to which other 
medicines may be added to answer particu¬ 
lar indications. In cardiaigia, arising front 
relaxation of the vessels separating the gas- 
ti tc juice; in cases Where there is a want of 
appetite and a deficiency of bile, it may bo 
given with advantage, and in idl’cases where 
stomachic tonics arc indicated. 

/. Rhei. A very mild preparation of 
rhubarb, which may be exhibits with suc¬ 
cess as a purgative to the delicate, and those 
whose boa els are easily acted on. 

1. Rosoe. A most useful medicine. As a 
common drink it cures scarlatina in chil¬ 
dren, proving antis^tic and gently aperient. 

/. benntp. A useful vehicle for other pur¬ 
gative medicines. To these, which have been 
long established, the new London Pharma¬ 
copoeia has added, 

/. Anthenisdis—Armoracim eomp.-^Au- 
rantu comp.*^alumbm — Caryopkglli-Cos- 
carilice — Cinehonat — Casparien — HigUalis— 
Lint — QudSnos^himaroubee — Tabaei. 

INFU'SIVE. a. (from infuse.) Having 
the power of infusion, or being infusea 
{Thomson). 

INFUSO'Bi^'''iiII|'t8oology, an order of 
the class veri^];^ <«nuHatin|; of minute, sim¬ 
ple animalcliliMi^^edldom vinble to the naked 
eye. See Zooxmow."' 4 ' 

lNG41iKA'Tl0^t !>' (btgoanorc, Italian.) 
Cheat d^eidioin; juggle t delusion $ 

imposbtn^fliBt in use {Brown). 

«. ita ana gate.) Entrance 1 
passage W(^l>onqor}, > 

lNG4t^JltelT0K%,. a town in Enex, with a 
iaatket..^ We^«days, It if 83 miles N. E. 
of .LondMV 

t. {in and gathering.} 
The ai^ of in the bat vest ( Exodus). 

INGEjw jnlmi&tnwof '^aces, signifies a 
meadow, ffoil^o Saxon mg {Gibson). 

iNGELSH^ra town of Germany, in 
the palatinate of tltO Bhine, remarkable for 
having low booaijle residence of the empe¬ 
ror sieat4^f,lilMi|iiror Selva, on an eminence 
coimnaadwf 4 prospect. Lon. 8.15. E. 

Lat 48, Si. N,'. 

IV,,mG|lTinNATE. o. n. (fngemino, Lat.) 
To ddWMO'i -to repeat {Clarendon). 

iN^HtNA'TION. 0. {m M gcwfaUlfe, 
Latin6|;:|topetltion} redupUcatwA. 

IN#ff Arable, a. {in a^ gnxrau.) 

¥ 
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Not to be produced or brought into being 
{Boj/le). 

liNGETSfERATE. Iff. (ingeneratus^ La» 

INGE'NERATEI). / tin.) 1. Inborn* in¬ 
nate * inbred(ir otton). 2. Unbegotten. (firo.) 

INGE'NIOUP. iiv {ingeniosus, Latin.) 1. 
Witty {inrcntiTC; posscased of genius. (Sh.) 
S. Mental* intellectual: not in use. CShak.) 

INGE'NIOUSLY. ad. (from ingenious.) 
Wittily* subtilely {Temple). 

INGB'NIOUSNESS. «. (from ingenious.) 
Wittiness; subtilty; strength of genius.(iBo^.) 

INGE'NITE. a, {ingeniius, Lat.) Innate ; 
inborn; natiye* ingencrate (South). 

INGENU'ITY. s. (from ingenuous.) I. 
Openness* fairness; candour; freedom from 
dissimulation (JVoUon. Donne). 2. (from 
i^enious.) Wit* invention; genius; sub- 
tiUy; acuteness (South). 

INGENUOUS, a. (ingeauus, Latin.) 1. 
Open; fair; candid* generous;noble. (Loe.) 
S. Freeborn; not of servile extraction (AT/ng 
Charles). 

INGENUOUSLY. «d. Openly* fairly* 
candidly; generously (Drp^). 

INGENUOUSNESS, r. (from ingenuous.) 
Openness; fairness; candour.' 

i'NGENY. r. (ingenium, Latin.) Genius * 
wit; not in use (Bople). 

To INGE'ST. V. a. (ingestus, Latin.) To 
tbrofy into the stomach (Brown). 

INGESTION, t. (from ingest.) The act 
of throwing into the stomach (ffarvey). 

INGLO'RIOUS. a. (inglorius, Lat,) Void 
of honour; mean; without glory \ffowel). 

INGLO'RIOUSLY. ad. mth ignominy; 
with want of glory (Pope). 

INGOLSTADT, a handsome town of Ger¬ 
many, in Bavaria, with a famous university, 
and a fine church. It is seated on the Da¬ 
nube. Lat. 46. 46. N. Lon.ll. 10. £. 

IN GOT, in the arts,.U tsmtdl bar of metal 
made of a certain form auttsixe, by easting 
it in hollowed iron or brM4 plhtes, cidled in¬ 
got moulds. The terra it Ciil^y implied to 
the small bars of gold and diver, intended 
either for coining or exportatima toTureign 
countries. . s... 

To INGRA'FF, v. a. (in andgrij^) f. To 
propagate trees by incision (laap). «. To 
tdant the sprig of one tree in the Jlock of 
another. See GaAPTiun^ 3.. To ^dant*ny 
thing not native (JfUtoH). deep; 

to s^tlc (Hooker). . 

INGRA'FTMENT. s. (fr^Iii^^.) I. 
The net of ingrafting, in¬ 
grafted. :' , 

INGRAHDE, a town of France, in tiie de¬ 
partment of iinyiK and Loire, seated bn the 
Loire. iM:.4fi#S*N, Lon. 0.26. W. 

1NGRAYBL i-te.' \ e. (Ingreliis, Lathi.) 1.. 

INOBdUT^l!!raUi»./ Ungrateful t pratbaak- 

fb'lpKGmA TIATE. e.«. («b i|mi gratia, 
Lattn.) To pul in womt to recommend to 

' , , 

' writ fer 
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Ingratitude can neither be termed an 
fection, nor a disposition. Itis them^ativt 
of a virtue, which a feeling heurt plaMs 
among the first of obligations. It is an in¬ 
sensibility to benefits r^eived, either aris¬ 
ing from stupidity, culpable inattention, or 
innate pride, that annihilates the idea of 
a favour, and considers every service rrat- 
dcred as the discharge of a debt. Out of the 
many instances of ingratitude which the 
pages of history present to our view, we 
select the two following: 

1. Humphrey Bannister and his father were' 
both servants to and raised by the Duke of 
Buckingham i who being driven to abscond, 
by an unfortunate accident befalling the 
army he had raised against the usurper Ri¬ 
chard III. he without footman or page re¬ 
tired to Bannister’s house, near Shrewsbury, 
as to a place where he had all the reason m 
the world to expect security. Bannister, 
however, upon the king’s proclamation pro¬ 
mising lOOOl. reward to him that should ap¬ 
prehend the duke, betrayed his master to 
John Merton, high' sheriff of Shropshire, 
who sent him und^er a strong guard to Salis¬ 
bury, where the king then was, and there 
in the market-place the duke was beheaded. 
But divine vengeance pursued the traitor 
Bannister; for, demanatng the lOOOl. that 
was the price of his master’s blood, King 
Richard refused to pay it him, saying, ” He 
that would be false to so good a master 
ought not to be encouraged.” He was af¬ 
terwards banged for mauuaughter, his ddest 
son ran mao and died in a bog|4ty, his se¬ 
cond became deformed and lame, and his 
third sou WmfdMwbed in a small puddle of 
water. Hk eldest daughter was got with 
child by mm oi Ids carSws, and hts second 
was seiie^ kith a leprosy whraeef Ae died. 

SahMy 8vo. vd. i. 

p. 304. ' " ' 

9. Basiliau Ifteefte tbe empraror, exercis¬ 
ing himself In htuiting, n sport he took 
great delight in, n great stag running fnri- 
oosly agfuaisi nitn, fiartenra one « the 
hranebos of his beent in tbe eraperer’s 

S irdle, and, pulHng him from hi< horse, 
raggM him n good distance, to the irami- 
nent danger of Sis life; which a gmtleindn 
of his retinue perceiving, dre# ais rarokd 
and ent the eraperi^r’s gitlle asnnder, 
disengaged’him from the bepdt, vr|^j^o|e 
or no hurt to his person. Bnt!nks^fiPp|iit 
resriiM he had for his pains.. ** Ethttnayep- 
teimed tolomMtl^foi' pnttiniyiSfi^td 
so near,tire the 

y ttf 45 
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UNGIIESS. t. (fisgresss^Eat.} Entranee* 
poitef'^hntrancef introaitsMon. (Arbssti.) 

nttrpnorav, the sun’s rai- 
" * ■ ^"tbil.wisrnple or one lbo four 
jnUtd nfpei^iy Ari«ar> 
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I'NGRESSION. ». {ingreim, Latin.) The 
Act of entering; entrance. 

I'NGRIA, a province of the Russian em¬ 
pire, which now forms the government of 
St. Petersburgh. Itishounded on the norUi 
by the river Neva,and thegulph ofFinland; 
on the east and south by the government or 
Novogorod, and on the west by that of Li¬ 
vonia. It is about ISO miles long, and 50 
broad. The czar Peter the Great wrested it 
from the Swedes, and it was confirmed to 
him by tJie treaty of Nystadt in 17?1. At 
this time, the inhabitants of the flat country 
were a Finnish people, but little difierent 
from the Fins of Carelia as to their language 
and manners. They were called Ischorai, 
and Ischortz, from the river Jschofa, which 
runs into the Neva. Ingria did not retain 
its ancient Swedish privileges; on the con¬ 
trary, Peter mado a present of one part of 
the ischortzi to certan Russian nobles; who, 
on their side, were obliged to peonle the 
less cultivated cantons of Ingria with colo¬ 
nies of Russians from their estates; and 
thence it is that we often see a village of 
Russians surrounded by villages of Fins. 
These Ischortzi have long followed agricul¬ 
ture. Their economy is an ill-chosen mean 
between that of the Russians and that of the 
Fins. They assemble in small vtUi^es, of 
five or ten farms each; and live miserably 
in small dirty huts. Iheir household form- 


Notwithstanding the land that each family 
occupies is of tolerable eztent, their ^ri- 
culture and cattle are 
inclination to idleuAW leads 

them often to seU the v^^ 

com titcy ha'*e fields. 

The monev whi^ thaAncoduves they saoan- 


the most ueptoraDiem^g^i^-. , 
I'NGGINAI. a. {iaguSut, Frewch; inguen, 
laUn.) Wongingttfthegtoiii Wirftalfcii^) 

INGU LF. V ,«. end To 

aw^W up in a yait,^ofundity (filUton). 

a gulf ^ _ 



d ebtiSfl^oc,tlia«typriydeges. 
1 no®, M. there is.euUiut 

history oTCrovlaBd Abbof,. 




history otCrovlaBd AbbejV 
ttli publiahed by Sir H. Seyti|e in 
^ Oxford in 1684. 


f». t.«ugwgae«Ut.) 

Me. ' 

)A'TS^. M. (jtttm itigurgUtie.) 
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pable of affording habitation (Loefts). S. 
(inhabitable, French.) Incapable of inhabi- 
taiitsi uninhabitable: notinuse. C-haks.) 

1NH.VbitanCE. #. (from inhabU.) Re¬ 
sidence »>t dwellers (Carew). 

INHA'KIT \NT. s. (#om inhabit.) Dwel¬ 
ler; one that lives in a place {Abbot). 

INH IBITA'TION. ». (from <»*«*<< ) I- 
Abode; place of dwelling (JtfiVpn). 2. The 
act of inhabiting or planting with dwcHipgs; 
slate of being inhabited ( Haleigh). 8. Qnan • 
tity of inhabitants {Brown). 

INHA'lUTIiR.». ifrom inhabit.) Onethat 
inhabits; a dweller {Brown), 

To INHA'LR. V. a. {inhalo, Latin.) To 
draw ill with air ; to inspire {Arbuthnol), 

INHA'LER, a machine used for steaming 
the longs with the vapour of hot water, 
for the cure of a cough, cold, inflamed 
throat, &c. 

INHAKMO'NIOUS. a. {In nndhormonious.) 
Unmusical; not sweet of soUttd (Felton). 

To INHE'RE. II. n. {iakareo, Latin.) To 
exist in something else (Donne). 

INHERENT, a. {inherent, French; in¬ 
harem, Lathi.) 1. Existing in something 
else, so as to be inseparable from it. {Shaka.) 
2. Natnrallv conjoined; innate; inborn. (Shi.) 

TalNHE'RIT. v. a. (enheriler, French.) 
1. To receive or possess by inheritance {Ad¬ 
dison). 2. To possess; to obtain possession 
of {Shakspettre% 

INHE'RITABLE. a. (from Merit.) Trans¬ 
missible by inheritance; obtainable by suc¬ 
cession (Carew). 

INHE RITANCE.®, (from fofterif.) 1. Pa¬ 
trimony ; hereditary possession (Milton). S. 
The reception of possession by hereditary 
right (L'oeke). 3. Possession (Sliakspeare). 

iNHE'niTANcB, m law, is a perpetuity 
in lands or tenemcfita to a man and his heirs { 
and the word isiferlfoace is not only intended 
where a man'hls lands or tenements by de¬ 
scent ; but 1 ^ every fee-simple, or fee-tail, 
which a pefsen h» by purchase, may he said 
to be w inheritauce, because his heirs may 
inherilit ' (See Dbscsh*). 

IN^UlTpR. s.(from in^it.) An heir; 








Latin.) 

^hewttle (Srown). 

B, (inkAbUia, Latin.) Uu- 
; unfit; UMui^fied. 

«. (bu^'l^^) To 
to hold as a .dweil% llnpb)* 

IT.«.«. Tc. ayM|pp4(#IL), 


INR&'ltlTREfiS. #. (from inheritor.) An 




INIlpfllTRlX. «. (ftom tnheritor.) An 

hmtegi'i^hi^ifwe)- 

To «» «• TUtd herse.) To 

eadeab^'afUflimxBfiUuttaent (Shakspeare). 

matiiPNf (fobmde, Latin.) Inher- 
mice; the Ijiiii fbjdatiog ia something else. 

n t-d. (inhibeo, Latin; mW- 

ber, Vxe&t-), i. To restrain; to hinder; 
tor^i^e|l,t,wraedc (Fcnt^ey). 2 . To pro¬ 
hibit (e/erc»dan)- . , 

Iinra'tlGN. f. {mhibitio, Latin.) 1. 
embargo (Gao, 

2. 0i;^> a writ to forbid a J“/S« 
foiwiir proceeding in the cause depeudiug 


nuVtOr proceeding in we cau« 

fo CO^ WitMlf imdgk). 
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INHO'fcPITABLE. a. {in and hospitable.) 
Affording no kindness or entertainment to 
stranger* (JDrpden). 

INHO'SPITABLY. ad {{torn inhospitable.) 
Unkindly to strangeis {Jfillon). 

INHO'SPITABLENESS."! *. {inhospilaliti, 

INHO'SPITALITY. / French.) Want 
of hospitalit;^ want of courtesy to strangers. 

INTlU'MAn. a. {inhumainf French; inhu- 
fuanux, Latin.) fiarbarous; savage; cruel 
{Atterburp). 

IMIUMA'NITY. *. (inhummite, French.) 
Ciurlly; savagencss; barbarity {K. Charles). 

INHU'MANLY. ad. (from inhuman.) Pa- 
vagely; cruelly; barbarously {Swifl). 

To I'NHUMATE.T v.a. {inhumer, French.) 

7’oINHU'ME. /To bury; to inter 
(Pope). 

INHU'MATION, in chemistry, a method 

of digesting substaucesby burying the vessel 
which contains them in hoise-diing, or m 
dry sandy earth exposed to the sun. 

To INJE'CT. r. a. (injeetus, Latin.) 1 . To 
throw in; to dart in (Glanvilk). 2. To 
throw up; to cast up {Pope). 

INJE'CTION. 8. {injectio, Latin.) The 
act of casting in {Boyle). 

l]«j£'cTion. (from injicio, to cast or 
throu) I'nto), any medicine made to be in¬ 
jected by a syringe, pipe, or other instiu- 
ment, into any part of the body. 

Iniictton, in anatomy, a mode by winch ana¬ 
tomical subjects are preserved fnitn decay, and 
their parts exhibited lor the purposes of Jlustia- 
tion. Tills art is no less woith cultivatinj^ amongst 
scientific veterinarians than amongst those of the 
medical profession, as it applies to the eiire of 
tinman diseases. Injected preparations arc cither 
tliose of sound or of morbid parts. The former are 
of gicat use to the anatomical student, by show¬ 
ing the course of the arteries, veins, lymphatics, 
&c. in their natural state; and the latter are 
still more important, as they ettahte as to judge 
of the ehinges which different parts of an animal 
undergo in a state of disease, and thus direct us 
to the proper mclhod of cure. In every view, 
indeed, the art of making anatomical prepara¬ 
tions, by injection is of importance, and tiierc- 
foie we shall briefly avail oui selvet,*^! in this arti¬ 
cle, of sneb instniiwus as the best writers afibrd 
on the subject, 

‘TTiere are two modes Of preserving anatomical 
subjects from putrt^faiffiim and 'the injuries of 
tinw, so as to exhibit the differed pmts Of the 
animal body eithoi in thek natuiht or diseased 
sta'fe. These are either preserved flf A'ldry ar a 
wet state, t. e. immersea m ardent 
. Hr. Cherles.B<dl, m hts tsyttem in Uiihiections, 
gives the foUowjpg useful daectkins dp mode 
of making anftoBUC^ preparatimw by ityecBon: 

« To th(»«,’*?s^ Mr. Belk “ who are jpmn- 
menciqg their dp<^iis*ion*, small subjects will be 
fotiiid Oie ipodli'diiwWblent, being more earfffy 
managed, and lUf embarrass the student' 

with nliicb conl^iwiV Besides, bis vkws at i$rst 
Should not be *6 iHtaaedia^iy directed to pMb* 
ti«e ; bil.objecti^hlimald iMibertbe to ncifnire ge- 
neral efBMt«Msto)ttiy. Yo«»g subjects, ace. 
UkiKwlj^ nmeb fe| bi^^on. (I 
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managed, but, wliat is of nfcre consequence'^ 
their blood-v« sscls have an elasticity and strength 
which enables tiicm to hear the pmsh of the in^* 
jcctiou bcltei, and, by a kind of elastic resist¬ 
ance, to give warning of the danger of ruptur¬ 
ing Uicir coats j while, in old bodies, the pistim 
of tlie syi ingc goes easily down so far, stops, and, 
if forced, most piobably barsts the vessels, driv¬ 
ing the injection amongst the muscles, and giving 
much trouble in the dissection. When any of the 
trunks burst lu this way, the tension bein? taken 
off, their coats lontract upon the waiiii injection, 
and they reinam half filled. 

“ Jn old age, this want of pliancy becomes 
very remarkable Iherc is often a kind of still- 
iiess and ugidity, as if the coats of the vessels 
were corrugated.” 

If the more comsc of the vessels be to he asccr- 
taini'd Dv course of injection,the sort employed or 
the means of using '♦ is not of much consc- 
ipience i but if the vessels he to be injected mi¬ 
nutely, the subject should he fust heated in warm 
w.iter, or the application of strain to its suiiace. 
The vessels themselves should be heateil at the 
same time, so that the mattci of injection may 
not he chilled in its passage. 

The coininoii piact.cd m injecting the great 
vessels. Is to inject first, equal parts ol white 
and brown spirit varnish, coloured with the same 
paint that IS used for the coaise or wax iiycction ; 
and this fine vainish injection, beiug model ately 
heated, and On own in before the wax nyection, 
clears its way, and moderately heats the vessels, 
so tliat they do not readily cool or retard Oie wax 
injection which is to follow. But, when using 
minute iiiiectioii (which is siue coloured with ver¬ 
milion), for the jmrpose of demonstrating the 
minute vessels, although the hard injection ia 
thrown into the vessels after it, simply to stop 
the regurgitation of the warm and liquid si/c, 
and to retain it ia the minutest extremities of the 
vessels, yet ibbi&Udtly happens tliat the wax in¬ 
jection nms more miautely in this way than in 
any other. ' TUm being"the ca*e, it wiUhe found, 
in all cases, to he* better to use paint¬ 

ers’s size, cdotitod vfHhi'Venniliea, and heated, 
but not so much al to c^sp the veswls; and to 
throw it in befbiptho course of ^cction. it is the 
least expensive, raiis wore tninutely, gives al¬ 
ways a chance for beautiful spct'imeiis of minute 
injection, and can be pushed to any quantity, 
even till the skin of the HmU becomes quite tento, 
witltout rupturing the vessels, or ftiose vessels at' 
least by whicli the coarse injectmn can escajw. 
By this means the vessels are dilated, toe limb ' 
made warm and moist, and the wax iqjectomt 
flows easily into the..attene?, whilst the 
escapes with the sliglrtflit pressure into toe 
lar texture. • - ' ■ s. .’ ."'-.c 

** There «rp sUU other toing^” obseryto, Mf*ii 
Bell, which require attention, VOu toe lytiif 
all collateral > ^tols that may bs,ve bedit 
and the fixing of the tube scenrOfy "in' 
of.the aessA' When toe ii^ectidg 
di«»diBtotobvb8*el,'!tcaaiiotbei 


by a simpleknot, without a 
' wmg ■erf de»iBg -Hie injection, ti« firmly, 

rof cutting.! the ebats of tha i 5 «m*»fe«'"nieteforc, 
faft«r.to* ** drawn uppmvw'-toWH'to- 

^ t;lHd^.l3i^till>tt todseada of 
beh^illiilSJbiaifrwirig^^ 

^*^***^^0f ^ the 





injection. 


kttot is tightenpd* nnd the mouth of the artery 
drawn up upon the bon el of Uie tube. 

” The coarse injection is composed of the fol¬ 
lowing ingredients: bees’ wax, six ounces, resiii, 
eight ounces j turpentine varnish, six ounces. 
The wax and resin give hardness and consistency, 
and the varnish is added to give it pliancy. 
These colours are generally used: vermilion, 
king's yellow, flake w.iite, smalt, verditer, ver- 
digrease, lamp-black. They should be mixed 
with the turpentine varnish, and then added to 
the wax when uuittd; and, should Uiere be oc¬ 
casion to melt the ii\|cction a second time, the 
heat must be cautiously applied, lest the colours 
.should he burnt and destroyed. The iiticction 
should not be thrown into the vessels while too 
warm, for it will hurt their coots The degree 
of heat should he such that the finger can he al¬ 
lowed to remain in it tor a little wMe A coarser 
eoinpusitioii can he made with tallow, «a\, spiiit 
ot tiiijientiiie, and oil, coloured with the eoarser 
paints; or, simply, tallow and red lead, when 
tJic pai ts arc not to be preserved: and, for mi- 
nuUi injiction, turpentme, coloured with ver- 
inihun (wliieh Uallcr pix-ferred to all other in- 
jeetio iS for ruiiiiiiig mmulelv ami without extia- 
vasai on), iimnters’ sire, toloiired with any of 
till above paints, or eipial parts of blown and 
white sp riT varnish. 

“ VVheu delicate raembrane.s are to be injeeti'd 
eiOicr witii quicksilver nr with line sire, instead 
of tying all the vessels by which the fluid may 
escape, J hav e found it nei cssary only to sear 
the liedg s of the membrane w itli a heati d ii on ■ 
Or, after having fixed the tubes, tlie comnioii 

round, while the 
middle pait is kept soft and moist. When it is 
qnired to demonstrate the vaveularitv of a part 
where there is no opportunity of nyecting n, 
if membranous, the > loQd^iikiip, be detained in 
the vessels by quickly dMiiifaimdsvnniishing it. 
Ihe blood, when extnwainidd, «r when (as lu 
the pue^ preteiTOtniTdly.ijofteSMd in vessels, 
mar,H coagulat®! of alum; or 

T mftamed )g« coagulated by 

distUIed ymegab Inati^ miUsees, or in pre- 
par^tkmfl of the lact««dii, 'their Mtur^ fluids may 
be ^gulated and preierved by tflnnging them 
euddflnly into strong ejpltits. 

■ “ There are maily parte of the body which it is 
Hhpoesible to keqi for any time in their Original 
woahty, and these the most delicate and interest- 
. ns the organs of ^ senses, and all minute 
v-j^fl^OUs parts, the villi oijF the intestines, tlie com- 
<,^’|l(Nat^anatomy of insects, the incubated egg, 
ready ,4enoo^tratioa of such delicate 
the ftwto aul^eet is the truest test of the 
■ of the practical anatomist; for there is 

«»<> nicety wqnired in exposing 
iflewUmflNIdta, and mora rindfbeivnflt to be derived 
, f then in making the more lasting pre-' 
minute structure of many of thete 
ifbe dissected and unravelUd under 
J. , floating membranes 

~®P*nywWiMSt«*;*nrhil«, out of the water, 

they TOuld^e toUapeed'cHi-undiltinguished. 
In suchmveti^atioM, I l»*m.fonwi, nothing of 
» much -wy^as jelly made «tmn» and quite 

‘ ' firm, and 


-TO—-4 ^ r”'""' P‘,' ' •• 

it to he 

Iwldfrqjrti^iniald, end 



M. Cliaussier communicated te the Socictyof 
Medicine at Parts, a new method of picserving 
auiinal substances. After having enumerated the 
diflereiit methods employed for that purpose, he 
points out their defects and insufiSciency. For 
preparing paichmeSit, the skins are macerated m 
water, disengaging from them thn«nctuous par¬ 
ticle's, and dissolving likewise a ajjrt of the nin- 
cilage, so that notlung remains VHt. tlie fibrous 
part. For Unnnig, tlie hides are put Into lime- 
water, sulphuric acid, or into a solution of al¬ 
kali, and aftei'waids exposed to tlie action of the 
tannm or tanning piineiple. For preserving the 
anatomical preparations, Ihcv aie generally put 
into atkohul, whieh dries them up, and entirely 
changes their proper form; and though they are 
in llus way picservcd from putrefaction, yet 
they do not remain untouched by the insects. 
ITip carboiiat of soda, and the sulphat of iron, 
which are also used for keeping off putrefaction 
from animal substances, render them soluble iii 
water, by combinmg themselves with the unctu¬ 
ous particles, and forming a soap with tlicm, 
whereby the size and form of the preparations 
.arc considerably altered. In order to avoid all 
these luconveiiiencies, M. Chaussier suffers the 
part intended for piescrvation to be macerated 
during a longer or shorter time, from three to 
tight or ten days, according to their respective 
size, in a solution of oxygenated mpriat of mer¬ 
cury in distilled water. This liquor being al¬ 
ways kept in a perfect state of saturation, by 
adding, from time to time, fresh manat of mer¬ 
cury for that which is decomposed, imparts a 
great solidity to the parts impregnated witli it, 
by giving consisleney to the gelatinous parts, 
without changing then size and form; and, when 
exposed to the air for some time, they are secure 
fium corruption and insects. It is thiongh the 
medium of this mode of preparation that M. 
Chaussier has made several interesting observa¬ 
tions on the structure of th-i brain, and partieu- 
iarly on the spinal marrow; for he discovered 
that this part, after being deprived of its pia 
mater, is composed of six very distinct bundles; 
further, that aU the nerves whtcli arise from this 
part of the brain arc by no means simple pro¬ 
ductions of its fibres, but that they arc inserted 
in it like hairs, Jby means of bulb* which adhere 
to the medulla by several small roots; and, when 
these nerves are pulled out, a double row of 
smatt r^tiiar holes will appear to the eye, into 
whloh, the bulbs are implanted. A portion of 
brain, presented to the society by the inventor 
of Uns method, badiheioiidltyof wood, witliout 
the least changq is its natural'size and foim; 
another brofti imd spinsd manow, prepared in 
tlie sanm whyi' giiitiBetly showtd the holes 
into whlch^e nttre# were ingraft®*!- The cele¬ 
brated made also use of a liquor and of 

iHjectacd>*'i*<* Ws excellent anatomical 

prepartitidiilt^ by means of which he had suc¬ 
ceed is preserving tlie body of his owii daugh¬ 
ter in the colour of life and freshneii of youth. 
This tl^m, i^bich he always kept m ® 
seems is be, the same with that of 
or ttt. ieaid something analogous. 

ft likewise made «»’?*'" Sj*"* 
ty-denees as haid as 
«»COtgulated by it, and 

it, became opake and wlute , tM bram 
nhtciaad in it a caseous and solid oon^teucy. 
yo^ twtenring the injections, Chanssw 
t^e Bttddcr or cinnabar j hut never to make 
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them of ii«x, or any other unctuous matter, but 
of a muciiagbious soluUon, as the solution of 
ichtbyocoOa, or isinglass. After liavmg uyected 
the parts, he directs them to be put into a solu¬ 
tion of oxygenated imiriat of mercury, where the 
matter for injecting concretes, and becomes 
tiolid. For preserving whoJe bodies, it is neces¬ 
sary to make openings into the great cavities, 
head, chest, and belly, large enough for The 
liquor to penetrate into them { as, without this 
precaution, the intestines will uot be secured 
from corruption. Ruysch himself always made 
such incisions for the above purpose. 

In Anatomy great improvement has been made 
by means of injections. Ruysch was the first 
who was eminent in their use. Rieger published 
Ruysch’s method. The properties required in 
the injecting matter are, first, fluidity; but tins 
alone is not sufficient: they must likewise, se¬ 
condly, grow stiff when cold, yet not so stiflT but 
that they may remain tough and flexible; for, 
tvere they too hard, the smaller vessels would 
always be in danger of being broken. 

INI'MICA L. a. (initnieus, Lat.) Unfriendly; 
unkind; hurtful; hostile; adverse. 

INIMirABI'LITY. #. (from inimitable.) 
Incapacity to be imitated (Narriii), 

Inl'MlTABUE. a. {immitabilia^ Latin.) 
Above imitation; not to be eopied {henham). 

iNl'MlTABLY.od. (from inimitable.) In a 
manner not to be imitated; to a degree of 
excellence above imitation {Pope). 

To INJO'IN. r. a. (enjoindre, French; in- 
.fuf;g-o, Latin.) 1. To command; to inforce 
by authority. See Enjoin {Hooker).. 2. lo 
join; not used (Skalcspeare). 

INI'QUITOUS. a. (inigue, French from in- 
iquily.) Unjust; wicked. 

INl'QUI 1Y. $. (iniguitai, Latin, iniqulti^ 
French.) 1. Iiyustice; unrighteousness 
iSmalridge). 2. Wickedness; ctvme {Hooker). 

INFTIAL.n. (inflM/, French; SAflfa/is,Lal.) 
1. Placed at the beginning {Pape). 8. In¬ 
cipient; not complete {Harvep). 

To INI'HATE. ». a. (tefffrr, French; in- 
UiOt Latin.) 'I'o enter; to instruct in the ru¬ 
diments of an art; to place in n new state; 
to put into a new society (More). 

lb Initiatb. V. n. To do the ^tpart; to 
perform the first rite {Pope). 

IvniATB. c. (I'nftfl, Fr. Mtietua, Latin.) 
{Jimractised {Skek^nre)> 

INITIATION, s. (initie, lAtin.) The re. 
ception, admittance, or mitrance of % new 
comwrto any art or state {ffammena). 

JNJVCWNDlTY.t.{in»aijaeimt«fy.) Uns 
pleasantness. 

INJITDICA^E.«. (iNandJttdfee, Latin.) 
Not corning by a judge. 


coiding to fo, 


INK 

restraining a person from committil^f^ W 
doing a thing which appears to be against 
equity and conscience. An injunction is 
usually granted for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing property in dispute pending a suit; as 
to restrain the defendant from proceedings 
at the common law against the plaiutifif, or 
from committing waste, or doing any injuri¬ 
ous act. Injunctions issue out of the courts 
of equity in several instances: the most 
usual injunction is to stay proceedings at 
law, as if one bring an action at law against 
another, and a billbe brought to be relieved 
either against a penalty or to stay proceed¬ 
ings at law, on some equitable circumstances. 




at law. In such case the plaintiff in equity 
may move for an injunction either upon an 
attachment, or praying a dedimus, or pray¬ 
ing a farther time to answer; for it being 
suggested in the bill that the suit is against 
conscience, if the defendant be in contempt 
for not answering, or pray time to answer, 
it is contrary to coriscicncc to proceed at 
law in the mean time, and therefore an in¬ 
junction is granted of course, but this in¬ 
junction only stays execution touching the 
matter in question, and there is always a 
danse giving liberty to call for a plea to 
proceed to trial, and for want of it to obtain 
judgment; but execution is stayed till sui- 
swer, or farther order. The methods of dis¬ 
solving injunctions are various. 

To FN J U R E. r. a, {injurier, French.) 1. To 
hurt unjustly; to mischief undeservedly; to 
wrong {TTemple), 8. To annoy; to affect with 
any ineonvenienee ((Milton). 

TN JUEEIt.«. (from Mure.) He that hurts 
another uitipstly (Sen Jenson). 

INJU’EtOUS. a. (infuriut, L»tiil.) 1. Un¬ 
just; invasive of anot&er*a .rights (Sfto/fs.) 
2. Guilty of wrong qr ii(jnry (Jlft/to«). 3, 
Sliscktevoas; m^ttstiy hurtful (Tittotaon). 
4. Detractory; ciwuii^lous; reproachful; 
wrongful (Swift). * 
iNJU'HlomY. «d. WrongftiUv; hurt- 
fttJlT; with injustice; with contumely (Fbpo). 

INJITHIOUSNESS. a. (from i»0urhm.) 
Quality of being injmrieut (A. CAarites). ' 
I'N/URY. i. {it^ui^ Latin.) l.Hort wil^^ 
out jU8ttde(NffjfweMf)' Misehiefi detrimettt^ 
(fPefts). S. Annoyance {Mertimer)> 4. 
i^melious language t reproadbw 
tion; not in use (Baeen). ' > ^ 

lNjrST!GE.^)S. {ipjmke, Fr.} 

Latin.) iDMuityt wrong (<Sip^), , >, Ji >' 
INK, a bUck Said employsd in 
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•vAperHei} teiiee (wreriUngcttiwi chemiiti Iwve 
Deen induced te make (u^erinKnts, in order to 
render it more perfect. 

M. Ribaucourt, in the '* Annates de Chimic,*' 
directs eight ounces of Alcjppo gatlc, and four 
ounces of togwood, to be boued in twelve pounds 
of water, till the tpuntity is reduced to one l»lf; 
when the liquor should be strained through a linen 
or hatr sieve into a proper vessel. Four ounces 
of sulphate of iron (;reen vitriol); three ounces 
of gum>arabic; ooe ounce of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol); and a similar quantity of sugar- 
candy, are now to be added; the liquid should 
be frequently shaken, to facilitate the solution of 
the salts. As soon as these ingredients are per¬ 
fectly dissolved, ^he composition is suffered to 
subside toi tnenty-four hours; when the ink may 
be doCitnted from the gross sediment, and pre¬ 
served for use m glass or stone bottles, a ell' 
stopped. 

This ink exhibits a purplish-black colour in the 
bottles; but the writing performed with it, is said 
to be of ft beautiful black cast, which it retains, 
unalteriM, for a considerable length of time. Each 
quart of tlie preparation contains: 

os, drs. gm. 


Of galls - - 
green vitriol 
liOgwood - 
Gum - - 
Blue vitriol 
Sugar-candy 


2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


ao 

40 

40 

0 

40 

40 


M. Ribaueourt is of opinion, tliat ink thus pre¬ 
pared, m.iy be preserv^ several years in a state 
«r peifection, without depositing either galls or 
iron. 

Thu ink commonly used, is manufactured by 
statiooers, according to Dr. Lewis’s recipe; but 
It IS ill calculated for keeping, as it deposits a 
black sediment, while the d^mUself is or a pale 
colour. Each qumt of tbwiigw .tomMLihf i 

Neithtt blue vitriol noiryii^'«re employed in 
ibis prbpatntion. Asi" bister, both the ink 
made a^ the lattor method, and that, oom- 
potolded according to 'Other recipes, are not 
to resist the eStots of acids, and arc con- 
lently by no means fitibr records, deeds, 
r doimments, Al. Wesgrurob recommend^ the 
tojpg ii^dients, ttk being well calculated to 
di^i* ipconyenleAce. He directs <ioe ounce 
‘-S^OfOod, aitff a H^Uar quantity of gttt- 
be btmed in |brty-»x buboes (sonitniilMit 
thifec -pints) of wide^, ^ the wbotb be 
jto tbifty-two ounoee, orU^uttwoquarti. 
* iOh'on is to be pouibAy ^ile hot, upon 
\ of eejnera^ ofVitfiol; a 
ounce ofgutn-erKl^imd astniilar 
-, --. 'm. Af'ff^ "Jto M' perfect 

solution cftbfsc substMees &ds tsitenjitooe, Otoe 
ounce end i qnarter of ^ig« p^verifed 
is to be addedf together.ndtoltoreeo^vtew of an 
ounce of the pur^ lamp-bW^, ^to'j^ufly di¬ 
luted in one ennee of bnady. The 

’rttoe is to be^nntt hmoipdlete.iHid, eftwit 
Inm tntoi 4 pdk.l^Westf«AtbjfeiMto j^ it i»U 

wood to be boDfid ia tomlye odfiietii^of mtef vtih 
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half an ounde 6f till the liquid be redfitediif 
to eight ounces; when one ounce of calciaed 
manganese is to be mixed with half an ounce of 
gum-.’irabic, and added to the liquor, which 
should be previously decantnd, in order to rcnik-r 
it perfectly limpid. Thi.s preparation is said to 
possess tlie property of being indelible by the use 
of any kind of acid, and to be superior to that 
proposed by M. AVestramb. 

A durable ink may also be prepared by washing 
paper, parchment, &.c. with the Prussic acid, 
which will not in the least iiyure either of these 
substances. The materials, thus prepared, may 
be written on with common ink, and a ground of 
Prussian blue will be farmed beneath every stroke, 
which will remain long after the black has de¬ 
cayed by the influence of the air, or been de¬ 
stroyed by acids. 

The latest, and perhaps most simple, prepara¬ 
tion of black ink, is that contrived by Van Mons, 
who observed that sulphate of iron, or green vi¬ 
triol, when calcined till it became white, uniformly 
afforded a very beautiful black precipitate. Ac¬ 
cording to his expenments, the following iogre- 
dieiits produced an excellent writing ink: four 
ounces of galls, two ounces and a half of calcined 
vitiiol of iron perfectly white, and two pints of 
water. The whole was infused in a cold place 
for twenty-four hours; adding ten drams of pul- 
veneed gum-arabic, and preserving it m a glass 
bottle, or glased earthen vessel, slightly covered 
with paper. 

Van Mons has applied the discoveries of Proust 
to the preparation of common writing ink. lie 
has found tiiat the sulphct of iron calcined to 
whiteness, always gives a most beautiful black 
precipitate. By the following mixture, he ob¬ 
tained excellent ink: galls 4 oz.; sulphat of iron, 
calcined to whiteness, H oz.; and two pints of 
water. The whole must be left to mascerate cold 
for 24 hours; then add gum-arabic 10 drams, and 
preserve it in a stone jar open, or covered merely 
with paper. Chaptal has also employed the cal¬ 
cined suipliat, in connection with the decoction 
of gall-nuts and logwood. 

M. Desormeaux, Junr. of Vine-court, Spilsl- 
fields, who has long been in the habit of preparing 
ink upon a large smite, has communicated to the 
Philosophical Ms^azhw, a valuable paper on the 
subject, from wtuch the fbHowiog directions arc 
extracted, la six quarto, beer measure of water 
(it does not iqipear^f importance whether it be 
rain, river, or spring water) boil four ounces of 
tlie best Canqien^y logwood, chipped very thm 
across tiie grain f the boiHng may be ctmtioued 
ntorim hour); adding Aoto time to time a Itillc 
boiling water, to oUnpeBtoto for waste by eva¬ 
poration. Stitofattiiedimwr, while hut; suffer it 
to Cool, quantity equal to five 

quarts, UlWtion of cold water. To 

tilts c<^ .put one pound avcrdupois 

weight df blue or 20 oz. of the best galls m 

sorts, U^kibriw^ be first coarsely bruised; 4oz. 

df sitiphik of Iron, Calcined to whitenc..'; i oz. of 
the aewte of copper, which should be tnturated 
in n toOitoC, nimrtened by a little ef tiie decoc¬ 
tion gamluidly added till it be brought to the 
of paste, and tlien thoroughly inter- 

mixek kilii the whole mass. Three oun^ of 
cotosb'ltttoni sugar, and six ounces ef gOoAj^m 
antiAffrii or Andiic, ate also to be add^ Ttoe 
ser«ral ingredients may be mtrodoMO OM oner 
tilfr^otimr taimediately, eontrary to tJw of 

♦bo rccojnniciid the goiOy fct. to be audeo 
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fhen the itilc is nearly made; as gum, however, 

1* ai present exorbitantly dear, three or four 
‘^imces will be found suflicient, with only one and 
** half ounce of sugar, unless, for particular pur¬ 
poses, it It wanted to Kfear a higher |^oss than 
*^ommon. As the common writing inks arc 
delible by many of f’® acids, especially the 
Oxyniuriatic, sev^ial chemists and others, par- 
tioularh M. I’ltel ol Mindcn, Dr. Lentin, Wieg- 
lib, Westrumb, Thorey, M. Bosse, of Ham¬ 
burgh, have endeavoured to discover a composi¬ 
tion which would resist the action of this acid, 
and mo.sl of them have succeeded in the attempt. 
The two foJlowing methods are given by Bosse. 

J. Boil I oz. of brazil-wood with 12 ozs. of water 
for a quarter of an hour, add 4 oz. of alum • eva¬ 
porate the whole to 8 ozB., and mix with llic liquor 
1 07. of exceedingly soft finely piilvensed man¬ 
ganese, mixed up with 4 or. of pulverised gum- 
urabic; or 2. Boil 4 oz. of Brazilwood, and .0 
07.8 of coarsely pulverised galls, with f) o/s. of 
Vinegar and as much water, for the space of eight 
minutes: in the liquor after being strained, dis¬ 
solve 1 4 07 of siilphat of iron, and I c^,. of gum- 
arabic, and then add to the whole a solution ol 4or. 
of indigo Ill 1 oz. of concentrated sulphuric acid. 
M. Bokso also prepared an ink fiom the principal 
ingredients of common ink, hut, instead of ihu 
usual liquids, he employed the expressed juice 
of some plant; those which lie found most cfh- 
cacious wore obtained fiom the leaves oi the 
caper spurgi, Rufihnrhut iMthytxtLmu, the com¬ 
mon holly, .Sfamlittcus Nujcr, and common gias*.. 
P. M. V. a')7, 

IsK Poteder. Common liquid ink, the me!hod 
of making winch wc liai c aln ady described, i.s 
not easily transported fiom one place to another; 
and, besides this mcoin eniencc, it is apt to dry 
in the mk-liol-ier. In bottles, unless well coiked, 
it bceomes decomposed .ind evaporates; mid if 
tlie bottles h ippen to break, it may spoil clothes, 
or any other articles near it. For the eoiivcuionce 
tberefoie of those who travtd eitlier by land or by 
sea, ink powder has been invented, which is 
nothing else than the substances employed in 
the composition of common ink, pounded and 
puUcriscd, -o that it can be convor,ed into ink 
in a ruomciii, by mixing it up with a little 
water. 

China or Iniuan Ink, which in employed for 
small drawiiics and plans, may easily be made 
by the following process. Take the kernels of 
the stones of apneutv, and bum them in such a 
manner as to redure them to powder, but without 
ytreducing flame; which may be done by wrapping 
up a small packet of them in a cabbage-leaf, and 
tying rt^und it a bit of iron wire. Put this packet 
into an oven, heated to the same degree as that 
required fm baking hiead, and the kernels will 
be reduced to a sort of charcoal witii which an 
ink may be made similar to that brongJit from 
China. 

Pound this charcoal in a morUr, and reduce it 
to an impalpable powder, which must be sifted 
through afine wesg, then form a pretty thick bo- 

lutionof gutti-irta!iMoiB«*dw and, h4Ving.ml9ted 
it with tlm powM^ whole «« a stone, 

in the same masmar as colour-men grud their 
colours. Hfdhing is then necessary, but to put 
the piiafk ''too some small moulds, formed of 
cards, nibbed over with white wax, to 
ydltt It from adhering io them. 

y'fk; regard to the smell of the’China ink, it arises 
}ittk Bpuk, whM Chinese add tp tim 


gum-water, and may easily be imitated, Thff 
figures seen on the sticks of China ink, are the 
particular tu.iiks of the manufacturers, who, as 
in all other countries, are desirous of distinguish¬ 
ing whatever comes from their hands. 

Dr. Lewis ihinks, from the information of Fa- 
tliCT dll Haldc, that China ink is composed of 
nothing but lamp-black and animal glue. Hav¬ 
ing boiled a stick of China ink in several portions 
of wutei, m order to extract all the soluble parts, 
and having filtered the difl'erent liquors, which he 
evaporated m a stone vessel, be found that the 
liquors had the same odour as glue, and that they 
left, after evaporation, a pretty considerable 
quantity of a tcnaceous substance, which seemed 
to diflVr III nothing from commqp glue. 

Ivss, roloitrvd. Few of these are used except 
red ink. The prcpaiation of these is very simple, 
consisting either of dcooctions of the diflcrent co- 
loiiiiug or dying materials in water, and thick- 
eiic.l with gilm-arabic, or of coloured metallic 
oxides or insoluble powders, merely difiiised m 
gum-wafer. The proportion of gum-arabic to be 
used may be the same as for black writing ink. 
All that applii'S to the fixed or fugitive nature of 
lhcscver.il .irticlcs usedih dying, may beapplied in 
general to the use ol the same substances as inks. 
Ink, rod, is usually made by boiling about two 
ounces uf Brazil wood in a pint of water, for a 
iluartci of an hour, ami .iddmg to the decoction 
the lequisitc quantity of gum, and about half as 
niiu fi alum. The alum both heightens tlie i oloiir 
and makes it less fugitive. Probably a little 
madder would make it more durable. 

Ink, blur, may be made bv diftuwng Prussian 
blue or indigo through strong guiri-watcr. 

Ink, yflhie, may be made by a solution of gam ■ 
boge in giim-wa'er. 1 

Most of the common water-colour cakes dif¬ 
fused m water, will make sufficiently good co¬ 
loured inks for most purposes. 

Inks of other colours may be made from a 
strong decoction df the ingredients used in dying, 
mixed with a little alum nhd gum-arabic. For 
example, a strong decoction of firaatl wood, witli 
as much alum as It can dissolve, and a little gum, 
forms a good red Ink. TTiese processes consist m 
fiirmmg a lake, and retanHns| its precipitation by 
the gum. Bee I-axb. 

On many occasions it i| of importance to em¬ 
ploy an ink indestructible by any process,^ that 
will not equally dc'stroy riiC matenaJ on which jt 
IS applied. Mr. Close has recommend^ for riuh 
purpose 25 grains of copal in powder dissolved in 
200 grams of oil of lavender, by the assistance 
gmitlc heat, and then mixed with grains w 
lamp black and half a grain of .indigo: or liW 
grains of oil of lavender, 17 grainsirf copal, and 
60 grains of veYmilion, A little oil of laVtedW| 
or of turpentine, maybe added, if tbeitiii.De 
found too thick, Mn Sheldrake suggests, A 
inixtore of genuine asphritiim dissolved In’ww 
turpeatfne, amber, karnish, and' lamp bh#^ 
wduWbntfSI siriforidr, ' • 

When writifig with common ink has been efikoed 
by means W oxygeiiacd muriatie asW, flie vapour 
of sitlp^ureb% amraonia, or immersion impreg' 
Bated with ibis anlphnret, wiHi rakder it again 
legible. Or thC'paper that contained the writ¬ 
ing be put into a weak •cdntion'^'Of prassiWe of 
potash, and when ftis thsjronghiysrbt a siuphuno 
acid be added to the liquor, no M t® render it 
slightiy acidulous^ the san>e-pu»|»OsewHi be an«< 
ssremd, • 1 ‘ ■ ''' 

' I - '''f 
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As writing, before the invention 

2f pnnS^wasL only method of trausm.ttin8 
to posterity the works arid discoveries of cel<*- 
brated mcu, »t became in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries an art much ^uit^^ted. and 
in which many persons excelled. The manu¬ 
script of tiiose periods contain writing, the 
neatness and regularity of which are astonishing. 
Transonbcis Were iven acquainted with a me¬ 
thod of ornamenting the initial letters with gold, 
which they applied in such a manner as to pre- 
sen e all Its splendour. Writing, by the inven¬ 
tion of printing, liavmg become of less iiiiport- 
anec, soon degenerated, and the secret of apply¬ 
ing gold to paper and p.irciiment, liki* many 
otln.r arts, was at length lost. The Ceiiedictincs 
however re-diseovererl this sec ret, and specimens 
of the process, and parchment containing wilting 
in gold letters, as brilhant as theses much ad¬ 
mired in the ancient manuscripts, have becu seen 
at the Abbey Samt-uermam-des-Pres at Paris. 
This pioc'c ss max be cvecedingly useful, and may 
furnish hints for improving some of the uthei arts, 
which are nil conii.vtcd, .and mutually tind to 
pioiuote CMfli othci. See Icluminatisc. 

las, Ji'er’s Tins is.» very singular c nmpo- 
sition, parUkmg much of the natuie of an oil 
vainsh, hut diHerma trom it m the quality ot 
adheiing firluly to inoistc ui d papi-r, and m being 
to a co'isidciartle degii-e soluble in soap-water. 

It is, when used by t he printers, of the consist¬ 
ence of rather thin jelly, so that it may he 
SITU ared over the types readily and thinly, when 
applied by leather cushions, and it dues very 
speedily on thc’ paper without miming through 
to tlie other side, or passing tiie Jimits of the 
lettei. 

The method of making printer’s ink is thus dc- 
seribcd by Di. Lewis. Ten or twelve gallons of 
tiuf-oil aif set over the lire in a large iron pot, 
and In ought to boil. It is then stiiTed with an 
iron ladle, and whilst boiling, thft inflammable 
vapour rUing from it eilber of itself or 

is kmdlcd, and suffered ^ bitf%«f thw way for 
about half an hour, m |4-'bwn« partiaUy co¬ 
vered so as td rs^late t^b^ of the flame, and 
eonseqaeatly the heaj; cd^WdfWted to the oiL 
It is frequently stirredidwlwlhis tame, tliat tlie 
whole may be heated eqqalTsv otherwise a^rt 
would be charred and imperfect. The 

fianif in then extingqis^ by entirely covenng 
tbe not The e(4,by ^na pirocess has much of ito 
'/wi^uoi;^ quality,jdeitaPoyM, and when cold •* of 
’ t&'cotuBatenoe of! soft tuipentine, and is then 
y fOTjgjti After tills it is made ints ink by 
wUb^ ircqnlatte quantity of laipp^laok, 
About two ounces and a half are suloeieat 
' ounces tff the prepMed oil. The oil 

*^*^ -be boiling about an eigWbuf its weight, 
s,j*«ry offensive fomep. Several other 
made to the oil during the boiling, 
biead, onioB%,*nd acwetiaies 
tmpentiqii.ra'?^® nfO-itopt 

piircie. The intention of tb^ ui tnowdflfeetually 
to destroy part of the nnetuous qdalitjr of oil, to 
give it more bqdy, to enable i|.l» adhere.better 
to the wetted psper, and^ <^S9«si^ ^ *b® 
neatiy and nnifomtly. > ,' tw * . 

fteftides these additions, ¥bm «« by 
aie iwiBters, of wbSdh the mogt ijgiMrtant is ge- 
iterafiy understqpd to be a ht^O mdigo in 
powdet, to ittiprwvo tbe beauty colour. . 
T v^dra-inter’sink, is made bypdding to the 

ttarwdi* hlwitf l»\f Us jtei^t rf yemHUqn. A 


little carmiue aUo improves the colour. (ESfffPf 
Arts et Metiers, vol. iii- P- ^1®)* , , , 

ISK, SvMPATBKTic.a Uquor fctnploycd for wnt- 
mg on imper, so that it may reUm its natural 
whiteness after the lettmUf are forme^ till it la 
held ueur'tbe fire, rubbed With another liquor, 
or some other expedient ia used to render tlie cha¬ 
racters legible. 

Sympathetic inks are prepared from vanous 
substances, sueli as bismutii, lead, &c. Ihus, 
a solution of cunimou sugar of lead in watw, u 
(‘inployed with a clean pen, will remain conceaiiM 
till It IS wetted with a solution of the liver of sul¬ 
phur, or IS exposed to Uie vapouis of such liquid; 
m which ease it will assume a deeper or lighter 
blown shade, in proportion to tiie strength of the 
sulphureous gas. By the same piocess, words 
written with a solution of bismutli m spiiit of 
nitie, will appeal of a deep black colour. 

Anothei sympathetic ink may be easily pre¬ 
pared, by dilutiiiij oil of vitriol with asufticient 
quanty of water, to prevent the paper from being 
coiroded. Letters drawn with this fluid are in¬ 
visible when dry, but, on being held new the Ine, 
they assume a perfe,. t lilack colour. The juices 
ot lemons, or onions; a soluUon of sal ainiuo- 
iiiac, &,c. will answer a similar purpose, though, 
their application is more diflicult, and they after¬ 
wards requne a greater degree of beat. ^ 
Ink, imiutvnitf the sIcuh* oJ- fhe stains of ink 
on cloth, paper or wood, may be removed by al¬ 
most all acids, but those acids arc to be prettjred 
which are least likely to injure the texture of the 
stained substance. The muriatic acid, diluted 
with flv e or six times its weight of water, may 
be applied to tiic spot, and, aflci a minute or 
two, maybe washed oft, icpeating the application 
as often as may be found necessary. But tha 
vegetable acids are attended with less risk, and 
arc equally effectual. A solution of the oxalic, 
citric (acid of lemons), or tarlareoiis acids, m 
water, may be applied to Uie most delicate fa¬ 
brics without any danger of injuring them; and 
the same solutions will discharge writing, but not 
printing-ink. Hence they may ^ employed m 
cleaning books which have been defaced by writ¬ 
ing on the margin, without impairing the text. 
Lemou-iuicc, and the juice of sorrel, will also 
remove'mk-staint, but not so easily as tlie con¬ 
crete acids of lemons, ev citnc acid. 

Ink for marhMUf lxntn< M. Haussman has 
given some compositions for marking pieces of 
cotton or linen, preyjimii to their being bleached, 
which me capubtotif resisting every operation m 
the processes bUtii bf blearfiing and dying, and 
mmsequenliy might he empli^ad in marking linen 
for domestic purposes. ,Onq-of these consists of 
asphaltum dissolved itt aWnt four parts of oil of 
tuipentane, apd «itii » to be rnixi;^! lamp 
black, or bia<!»t,lsi 4 itiiii»powdtw, so “'J® 

the dark grey pasty oxide left on the llltM is to 
be mixs^ f ith a very little s«l“tion 
g.ufanth; and the oloth marked with tins » to ^ 
dipped in g solution of potash or soda, miW or 
causti^, id About ten parts 
An ingenious correspondent, Mr. J. 
has fitVOUfled ns with the ihllowiiig rece^fOT the 
composition of the ‘ ‘Chemical Indel tole told 

foetlepnrpose of marking linen. Tm ifafoo, that 
theWnwcolourroay be produced a^fixt, is fust 
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Vtth 4 nordMt, Vhieli ii 4 lolvtloA ef 
soda, madt (hn: take af prepared aoda 4 drama, 
diatiOed or aonutton aofi water 1 eunoe, atffiron 1 
iraih, sma-arabic 15 gH. The coaatitaants of 
the iuk are, lanaf Miiutic 1 scrapie; dbtilled 
trater If dram; «r, if Ipmmoa soft water be 
lued two drops of nitrous held should be added to 
the solution. The mordant with which the Imeil 
has been moistened being suffered perfectly to 
dry by a gentle heat, the part where the linen 
has been moistened is written upon with a clean 
pen dipped in the ink. 

Ink /or the Siting Press is made of linseed oil 
bnrnt in tlie same manner as that for common 
printing ink, and then mixed with Franefort black, 
and finely ground. There are no certain propor¬ 
tions which can be determined in this kind of ink ; 
every workman adding oil or black to his ink as 
he thinks proper, in order to make it suit his 
purpose. Some, however, mix a portion of 
common boiled oil which h.is never been burnt: 
but this must necessarily I'e a bad practifW, as 
such oil is apt to go through the paper; a tault 
Tery common id prints, especially if the paper is 
not very thick. No soap is added; because the 
ink IS not cleared off from the copper-plates with 
alkaline, ley as in common printing, but with a 
bi ush dipped in oil. 

To INK. V. a. (from the noun,) To black 
or daub with ink. 

INKHO'RN. 8. (ink and horn.) A portable 
case for the instruments of writing, com¬ 
monly made of horn (Shaktpeare). 

I'M KLB. s. A kind of narrow fillet; a tape. 
(Gajf). 

I'hiKLING. 8. Hint; whisper; inttination. 
{Clarendon). 

I'NKMAKER. s. (ink and maker.) He who 
makes! ink. 

I'NKY. a. (from ink.) I. Consuting of 
iaV (Shakipeare). 2. Resembling iiik(Ro^/e). 
3. Blaelc as ink (Shaktpeare). 

I'hiLAND. a. (in and land.) Interior; ly¬ 
ing remote from the sea (Swift). 

1'si.aND. 8. Interiour or midland parts. 
{Shaktpeare). 

I'NLANDER. s. (from inland.) Dweller le- 
mote from the sea (Brown). 

I'NLAND ^ttv^ation. See Cupai. 

To IN L ATI DATE. v. a. (in and lapido, Lat.) 
To make stony; to turn to stone (Bacon). 

To INLA'Y. ti. a. (in and tap.) 1. To di- 
Vilify with different bodies iiuferted into the 
ground or subtratum (Gap), ff. To make 
▼arie^ by being inserted into bedim; town* 
riwdta i}iillan). 

INIiA'Y. a. (from the werb.) lliaRer in¬ 
laid ; mailer cot to be iidaid (Jtf^itdn). 

To ItiLA'W. V. a. (in and law.) To eJcar 
of ontiawry op annhider (Baeet^. 

I'NLET. t, tin mid kt.) Passage; f^nee of 
ingress; (/Votton). 

TNXT. $. Bi and fy.) Interionri Uh 

tertffil; secret 

fwav. ad. laMnuimy; witfaini seece%iin 
the heart iigpdns). 

fNlUlXS, siM^.jmmmaas are adraiRMi, 
their uumft <■* hoaae 

«r« Cottage witn hopithm' man, in 
ittBRN, bugtnhg iHde door; 
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usually supposed to be poor, and naA itto tir. 
maintain a whole house thenuelTttU Tpeii 
are inquirable in a court-leet. No otraeY ttt' 
occupier of a cottage shall suffer any ig. 
mates therein, or more families than one to 
habit there, on pain of forfeiting lOi. per 
month to the lord of the leet. 

I'NMOST. a. (from in.) Deepest wiUiin; 
remotest from the surface (Shaktpeare). 

INN. 8. (inn, Saxon, a chamber.) A house 
of entertainment for traveliers. 

The inns of this country are under ad¬ 
mirable regulations, whid), if properly en¬ 
forced, would prevent many iniquitous 
practices carried on by inn-keepers. Those 
persons are licensed by justices of the peace, 
and arc obliged to enter into recognizances 
for the maintenance of good order. Thus, 
if an inn keeper refuse to receive a traveller 
into his house as a guest, or to furnish him 
with necessaries, on his offering a reasonable 
price, the former is liable to an action for 
damages, and may be indicted at the king's 
suit. 

In case any inn-holder refuse to sell his 
hay, oats, &c. he is liable to fine and impri¬ 
sonment, by the 21 Jac. I. c. 31. And if 
any guest lose property in such a house, an 
action may be brought against the keeper 
of the inn for its recovery, or the adequate 
value. 

There are various other regulations which 
are equally advantageous to the landlord, 
who IS justified in seizing the horse, or 
other article belonging to his gufst, for the 
reckoning, till the d»t is paid. And if a 
person leave his horse in the stable of an 
inn, the keeper may detain it till the owner 
pay the expense occasioned by feeding it: 
should the animal, however; eoasume ns 
much provender as is equal to his value, 
upon a fair appraisement, Abe laniSord is 
empowered to sell H, and reimburse bim« 

Inifs, a name by which our colleges of 
municipal or common Inw professors hnd 
studeuts are called i- the old En^islt wmrd 
for houses of noblemen, ludiops, and othmo 
of extraordinary note, hehqf m the saint 
signification with the French wood holdt. 

Inks or Coonr ace so called, as sottw 
think, becanse the students there dtn th 
e^ve and attend the courts yof |tidi«ntafiep 
or else, because amaentfy thtse cdlefesno* 
ceived none but the sons of noblemen and 
better 80 |t Jif geotlenmm who wove htie to 
be enaliMlttooerTe tfaoking ift his court, 
as Foiteaine afitms. And, m histime, he 
says, there were attout hffOO students ia Hte 
lnni .itf etaft.ahd ^aneery, an of tdiom 
wertJBB t M B B k m , or geti^feidtti bmra. 
thk dilute; 

stadeats, aaii munher at fWMffMs'itry 
considreyplfleHi. ’ .h 

Dor tens mT Oostt, jnstif .fened wt tht 

piodnctttii ef tftti cf kniaiiig vAikn hew, 
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perform for e ccrtEin flumocr oi ycEfs* 
before th^ could be sdtnitted to plcud Et 
the bar. These societies have oot, however, 
any judicial authority over their members; 
but instead of this, they have certain orders 
among themselves, which have by consent 
the force of laws. For lighter ofiences per* 
tons are only excommoned, or put out of 
commons t for greater, they lose their 
chambers, and are exj^lled the colleger 
and when once expelled out of one society^ 
' they are never received by any of the others. 
The gentlemen in these societies may be di‘ 
video into benchers, outer barristers, inner* 
barristers, and students. 

The four principal inns of court, are the 
Inner Temple and Middle Temple, hereto¬ 
fore the dwelling of the Knights Templars, 
purchased by some professors of the com* 
mon law about 300 years agot Lincoln’s 
Imi. and Grav's Inn, anciently belonging to 
the earls of {.inroln and Gray. The other 
inns are the two Serjeants Inns. 

Inks ov CiiAiicEaY were probably so 
called, because anciently inhabited by such 
clerks as chiefly studied the forming of 
writs, which regularly belonged to the ciir- 
sitors, who are officers of chancery. The 
flrst of these was Thavie’s Inn, begun in the 
reign of Edward 111. and afterwards sold to 
the society of Lincoln’s Inn. Besides this, 
we have New Inn, Symond’s Inn, Clement’s 
inn, CliSbrd’s Inn, anciently the house of 
the Lord Clifford $ Inn, belonging to 
the merchants of the staple; Lion’s Inn, an- 
ciusttlly a common ion witkitihe siga of the 
li«^ Furnival’s km, aod Oxnard’s Inn. 
'Il^^ere henptofore^r^lfm^ry colleges 

n fi^lteuiiget Modents; .|MHl''XBEny were en* 
kM^c&rire, before they wero admitted into 
court iraw tb«y arr mostly 
up hf attom^t wi^citors, fte, 

nver of Germany, which has its 
e couulry of the Orisons, at the 
ooimtainSeptiinerbergt it runs 
B, and fyh into the Dairalie he* 
laodlnstadt ^ 

's; n. (from the noun.) To take 
y lodging , 

o. t,- To Ifonset 'to put under 
«b«sr i^ak$peare), 

JNNA'T& \ a. (&mK Fr* hmsMif, Lat) 
INKA'T.j^./ iakorat tugendrttei mttu* 
ral; net superadded s> ''hot adieltltiou* 
(Howtt). ^ 

INNA'Tl^ESS. t. (flromdniafo.) Theqnh* 
lityof being isaate. > >•* « »' 

iNNA'FtOABLE.«. LaUn.) 

Not to be pasihd’by sauki|&{S^dni). ' 
FKMPH. e. (foom I set 

vmrd i ^fon ss r), 

I'NllEluitOST.«. (fonm 
fifoin tifo ostMrd paH (J^nefes). 
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who keeps as htiki 'l»|PlpP®** * 

iKNIGHEAf, atoW PM^y, in the 
Tyrol, situate oU the 

sea (Ainsworth). ^ 
rNNiacs, at the game of cricket. , See 
Orick rt* 

INNilSFAlL, derived from Ma AfAref, 
that is, “ the island of Bheal,” one of th* 
ancient names of Ireland, so denominated 
from Beal, the principal object of adoration 
among the ancient inhabitants of the Britiidi 
Isles. 

INNISFALLEN, an island in the lake of 
KUlarney, in the county of Kerry, and pro* 
vince of Munster. It contains about IS 
acres, is i^reeably wooded, and has a num* 
ber of fruit trees. In it are the ruins of a 
very ancient religious house, founded by St. 
Finian, the patron saint of those parts, and 
to him the cathedral of Aghadoe is also de* 
dicated. This St. Finian flourished about 
the middle of the 6th century ; he was sur* 
named ni Irish Labbar « his lather’s name 
was t'onail the son of Eachod, descended trom 
Kian the son of ^liU, king of Munster. 
There was a chronicle kept in this abbey, 
which is frequently cited by Sir J. Ware, 
and other antiquaries, under the title of 
Annala of Inniajnllen. 

INNiSHANNON, atown in the county of 
Cork, and province of Munster, 134 miles 
from Dublin. It is situated on the river 
Bandon, six miles from Kinsale. 

INNISHIUKAN, an island situated be* 
tween Cape Clear Island and Baltimore Bay, 
in the county of Cork, and province of Mun* 
ster. In this island stood the castle of Dune* 
long, possessed by the O* Driscolls, which 
was surrendered aiW the defeat of the Spar 
niaxds to Captain Hervey, on the asd Feb. 
1602. There was afterwards a regular for* 
tification erected on part of the island, which 
was garrisoned in'queen Ann’s time, but it 
has been for several yean dismantied: about 
a mile to the soutk are tke remains of an 
ancient abbey, Ibnided 1480, for Francis* 
cans, by FlurdHee O’DfiscoH. This island 
has very good iMid; Md ii vaistiy preferable 
ttf^t of Ctmo Ciear iflMtds. 

lKNlSKlLLlli^r «« 0 !Wtiof Ireland, in the 
county of Feramkagbswitii a strong fort, it 
being a phss eI<,W Ipfoaleat iinpor lance from 
the N. to the irdattd. It is seated on 
an island in the middle of Lough Earnc. 
Lat. 54. All. IT. Lon. 6. SO. W. 

iNNlgySCitRAN, or the Stouey Talm^, 
an isiud of Lough Rec, in the river Sham 
non, between tke counties of Westmeath and 
Roscommoti. ^ 

INSfKS'l^ER. s. (inn and keeper.) One 
* who keepa lodgings and provisions for en* 
terttilMmt of travellers (Taylor). 
l'I^If<K}BNCE.\ a. (innoeentla^ I. 

lirifOCBNCy.J Purity from it^ufious 
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ietioni t tUliftinted integrity (TilMion). 8. 
Freedom from j^uilt impute (ShaktptaYe). 

3. Harmlewnesss innoxiousne*# (Imrnet). 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with some 
deg rec of weakness (STiakspemre). 

I'NNOCEIVT. fl. (innocena, Latin.) 1. 
Pure from mischief (Milton). 2. Free from 
any particular guilt (Bidden). 3. Unhurl- 
fufs harmless m effects (Pope). 

J'nnocsnt. 8. One free from guilt or 
harm (Spenser). 2. A natural; an idiot 
(Hooker). 

I'NNOCENTLy. u8. 1. Without guilt. 

5. With simplicity ; with silliness or impru¬ 
dence. 3. Without hurt (Coiolrjf). 

INNOCENT’S Day, a festival held by se¬ 
veral Christiau churches on December 28, 
in memory of the massacre of the innocent 
children by command of Herod, king of 
Judea. 

INNO'CUOUS. a. (innocuua, Lat.) Harm¬ 
less in effects (fJrew). 

INNO'CUOUSIY. ad. Without mischiev¬ 
ous effect (Brawn), 

INNO CUOeSNESS. a. ITarmle88ne8s.(Dig.) 

INNOMINaTA AHTERIA. The fust 
branch given oft by the arch of the aorta. It 
soon divides into the right carotid and right 
subclavian arteries. 

IsNOMiNATUMOS, (Innonttnafus, from in, 
priv. and nomen, a name; so called because 
the three bones of which it originally was form¬ 
ed grew together, and formed one. complete 
bone, which was then left nameless.) A large 
irregular bone, situated at the side of the pelvis. 
It IS divided into three portions, viz. the iliac, 
ischiaiic, and pubic, which are usually describ¬ 
ed as three distinct bones. 

The os ilium, or haunch bone, fs of a very 
irregular shape. The lower part of it is thicfc 
and narrow; its superior portion is broad and 
thin, terminating in a ridge, called the spine 
of the ilium, and more commonly known by 
the name of the haunch. This spine rises up 
like an arch, being turned somewhat outward, 
and from this appearance, the upper part of 
the pelvis, when viewed togeftrer, has not been 
imiuoperly compared to the wings of a phaetou. 

This spine m the recent subject, appears as 
if tipped with cartilage j but this appearan^ is 
coming more than the tendinous nores of the 
muscles that are inserted into it. Externally, 
ihis^tw^e is unequally promineat, aod holbw- 
attachment of umscli^ i and inter- 
naliyi its broadest fore pa^' .'it is smooth 
and^Odfneav^ At its lowet part there i« a cour 
on its inner surface... This 
ridgja, whidh extends.from the os sacrum, «uil 
jqprrespotids with a similar prominence, both 
on that hmn fh« ischmm, fornpi?, wiih^ 
the inner part o| the ossa pubis, what is 
the brim of th^i pewi^. The wholo of the ihr 
ternal 8ur&ces^ behind jthis ridge,.*is, very 
unequal.A -The t» ilhnn has likewise a smaHer 
wtfaceport^lyi by which iUs artfc ^ 
me Mdes 0^ the,na<itM:rum. This surfime. 
by aoqae bem bompamd to a human 
by others to ^ he)« ed' a biid} hut 
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these comparisons seem to convey any just idra 
of Its form or appearance. Its upper prt is 
rough and porous j lowCr down it is more solid. 
It is firmly united to the os saernm by a carti¬ 
laginous siibstince, and likewise by very strong 
ligamentous fibres, which are extended to that 
bone from the whole circumference of this 
irregular surface. The spine of this bone, 
which IS originally an epiphysis, has two con¬ 
siderable tuberosities, one "anteriorly, and the 
other posteriorly, which is rfie largest of the 
two. The ends of this spine too, from their 
projecting more than the jiarts of the bone be¬ 
low them, are called spinal processes. Before 
the anterior spinal process the spine is hollowed, 
where part of the sartorious muscle is placed, 
and below the posterior spinal process there is a 
very large niuhe in the none, which, in the 
recent subject, has a strong ligament stretched 
•ver its lower part, from the os sacrum to the 
sharp-poiiiy-fl process of the ischium ; so that 
a great hole is formed, through which pass the 
great sciatic nerve and the posterior crural ves¬ 
sels under the pyrifotm invi'icle, part of which 
is likewise lodged in tins hole The lowest, 
thickest, and narrowest part of the ilium, in 
conjunction with the other two portions of 
each os innommatuni, helijs to form the ace¬ 
tabulum for the os feinons. 

The os ischium, or hip-bone, which is the 
lowest of the tlirec portions of each os innoini- 
uatum, is of a very irregular figure, and usually 
divided into its body, tuberosity, and ramus. 
The botiv, externally, forms the inferior [xn- 
tion of the acetabulum, and spnds a sharp- 
pointed process backwards, called the spine of 
the ischium. This is the process to which the 
ligament is attached, .sybich was just now 
described as forming aforamen for the 
passage of the sciatic nerv®’ The tubeiosity is 
urge and irregular, and is placed at the inferior 
part of the boqe, giving origpn to several mus¬ 
cles. In the Moent suqjefet it ^ms coveted 
with a cartdapnons crust} but this appearance, 
as in the spiiieof theilitim, is nothiogmore than 
the tendinous fibres of the muscles that are 
ij^serW into it. This tuberosity, whiidi bthe 
lowest pottiou of the trunk,, supports us when 
we sit. jfetween the sptne and the toberoMty 
U o^ctved a sinuosity, ■ ctwered with a cartila¬ 
ginous crust, which serves as a pull^, .f>n 
pihich the obturator^muscla 
tuberosity, Oie IjMloifm ninmtfma 

thinner, forms the sllatoi prapeh, ;1!fhtoh 

passing forwards anff^vvaiqt, makes vrjtb ttje 
ratoiu of . 1 ^® os pq1^;,a49rge hole of an oyal 
.S^pe, jcidicd the taa^rmpi i$chn, 

„• ftts«hto«ni to,inu 8 clca. This forameo wiU be 

^**')®**» which is the 
fflpalltst^&ethrqftwrtion^of 

two msa 
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fora, the symphysi*, and the ramus tfc a thin 
apophysis, whicn, uniting with the ramus ol 
theWhium, forms the/orn»if« magnum liclm, 
or tkyroideum, as it has been sometimes called, 
from its resemblance to a door or shield. This 
foramen is somewhat wider above than below, 
and its greatest diameter is, from above down¬ 
wards, and obliquely within outwards. In the 
recent subject u is almost completely closed by 
a strong fibrous membrane, called the obdura- 
lor ligament. Upwards and outwards, where 
we observe a nitch in the bone, the fibres of 
this ligament are separated, to albw a passage 
to the posterior crural nerve, an artery, and 
vein. The great uses of this foramen ecem to 
be to lighten the bones of the pelvis, and to af¬ 
ford a convenient lodgment to the obturator 
muscles. The three bones now described as 
constituting the os innoinmatum on each side, 
all concur to form the great acetabulum, or 
cotyloid cavity, which receives the head of the 
thigh bone; the us ilium and os ischium mak¬ 
ing each about two-fifths, and the os pubis one- 
fifth of the cavity. This acetabulum, which 
is of considerable depth, is of a spherical shape. 
Its brims are high, and, in the recent subject, 
are Upped with cartilage. These brims, how¬ 
ever, arc higher above and externally, than they 
are internally and below; where wc observe a 
oitch in the bone (which is the ischium), 
across which is stretched a ligament, forming 
a hole for the transmission of blood-vessels and 
nerves to the cavity of the joint. The carti¬ 
lage which lines tnc acetabulum, is thickest 
at its circumference and thinner within, 
where a little holeiMa be observed, in which 
are placed the apuSlRb that serves to lubricate 
the joint, and factntate its motions. We are 
likewise able to discover the tmpr^sion made 
by the internal' ligautmt of the os femorls, 
which j bj Being attached both to this cavity 
and to theh'ead'of tlm'dt feinoris, helps tu se¬ 
cure the latter In' theiii^bulum.' 'Hie bones 
of the pelvis serve to support the spine and up¬ 
per pat^ of tlje body; to lodge the iufeitlnes, 
uiribary bladder, tmo other viscera; and like- 
wtie'to linlto dw trunk to the lower extremi- 
' Bot''lif^des these uses, th^arc destined, 
M^lt#ftM£^e.iubject, for omer important pur- 
< aceottohaur finds, in the stuify 

dlriliHf ftmiidadOn df'all bis obste- 

tnoal1^iib4t]ddgei^< SeveNd'etninebt writers are 
of e^mdiT, that in diffidi^t'pdrtb^tion, all the 
bones of the pelvis bndtd^ n certain degree of 
separation. It has bedn observed lii^^; 
that the^^barmlige' unifing fhe ossa phblf b. 
thicker, and df a moreMongy texthre, in wo¬ 
men (taokiti men, and n^elbref.h^'llk^ tb 
swell and enlarw during; {wwpancy.;. Th« 
many insUmces of a,,partu^MPlpjbjM thjHd'. 
bones dutine labour haye'M^raM thne ct^ 
be no doubt; such 

ought 1^110 means to Afan lini- 

forin 8hd’salutary woj%'of‘iil9mt^"i^ soma 
w^ritert rifeot to think, bnfis'thj&^ts 

„ * * < '' V J ,W ■ it « yJ.M 
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ease. 

regard to th^ wh'ch W w^ 

worthy of atteotioitif iM iiiS: *h «»« different 
capacities of the pe|yjs ifl ^ winate 

suoject. It has already been observed, that 
the 08 sacrum is shorter and broader in women 
than in men, the ossa ilia are also found more 
expanded j whence it happens, that in women 
the center of gravity does not fall so directly on 
the upper |>a'rt of the thigh as in men, and 
this seems to be the reason why, in general, 
they stop with less hnnness, and move their 
hips forwards m walking. From these circum¬ 
stances also, the brim of the female pelvis is 
nearly of on oval shape, being cousulcraby 
wider from side to sine, than from the sym¬ 
physis pubis to the 03 sacrum, whereas in man 
It IS rounder, and every where of less diameter. 
The inierior opening of the pelvis is likewise 
proportionably larger in the female subject, the 
ossa ibchia being more separated from each 
other, and the foramen ischU larger, so that, 
where the os ischium and os pubis are united 
together, they form a greater circle; the os sa¬ 
crum is also-' more hollowed, though shorter, 
and the os coccygis more loosely connected, 
and therefore capable of a greater degree of mo¬ 
tion than in men. 

7V» I'NNOVATE. v. a, {inmover, Fr.) 1. 
To bring in something not known before 
{Bacon). 3. To change by introducing no¬ 
velties {South). 

rNNO NA TION. «. {innovation, French.) 
Change by the introduction of novelty 
{Swm 

fNNOVA'TOR. «. {innovateur, French.) 

1. An introducer of novelties {Bacon.) 3. 
One that makes changes by introducing no- 
seltics {South), 

INNO'XIOUS. a. (innoxfm, Lat.) 1. Free 
from mischievous effects (DigAj/). 3, Pure 
from crimes {Pope). 

INNO'XIOUSLY. ad. I. Harmlessly? 
witHoot harm done. 2. Without harm suf¬ 
fered {Brown), 

INNO'XIOUSNESS. s. (from innosious.) 
Harmlessness, 

INNUE'NDO. g. {innuendo, from innuo, 
Lat.) An oblique hint {Swifi). 

INNU'MERABLE. a. {innuinerahili», Lat.) 
Not to be counted for multifude (Milton). 

INN (I'MERABLY. nd. ,(fkpm innumerahle.) 
Without number. ' 

INNU'MEROCS. a..(At)ntoierur, Latin.) 
Too many to he equated (Pbpe). 

INO, is faboUmis' history, a daughter of 
Cadnnuattd Harmonia, who nursed Bacchus. 
Shd married AtJtamas, king of Thebes, after 
. he'had ditoreed Nephele, by whom he had 
two dkildi^; Fhryxus and Helle. mo be- 
caiue tootier of Melioerta and Learebus, and 
tOott'COfKSbtved an implacable hatred against 
; the cbiUimt of Nephele, because they were 
1 to ase^ the throne in preference to hejr 
'’Oirtif Ifhryjtns and Hellc were informed 
llio»(l»i&jinations, and they escaped to Col- 
golden ram. Juno, jettloU* of 
,Ino‘^'.^#i^rily, scat Tisiphpae l»th«‘’pa- 
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lace of At^amaa, who filled it with such 
fury, that Athamas taking' Ino to be a Honem, 
and her children whelps, pursued her, and 
daahed her son Learchus against a wall. 
Ino escaped hi# fury, but from a high rock 
threw herself into the sea, with Melicerta in 
her arms. The gods pitied her, and Nep¬ 
tune made her a sea deity, afterwards called 
Lcucothoe. Melicerta became also a sea 
god, known by the name of Paltemon. 

INOA, festivals in memory of Ino, cele¬ 
brated yearly with snorts and sacrifices at 
Corinth, Megara, ana Laconia. 

INO'CARVUS. In botany, a genus of the 
class decandri^ order monogynia. Calyx 
bifid ( corol funnel-form; stamens in a 
double series; drupe one-seeded. One spe¬ 
cies; a tree of Australasia, with oblong en¬ 
tire leaves and axillary spikes. 

7V» INO'CULATE. v. n. {inoculo, Lat.) To 
propagate any plant by inserting its bud 
into another stock; to practise inoculation 
iMat/). 

To INO'CULATE, v. a. To yield a bud to 
another stock {JCleaveland), 

INOCULATION, [inocnlatiOf from in, ami 
oruhii, an eyr or Inid.) The propagation of a 
disease among animals or of a particular species 
of plant, among vegetables, from one iudividnal 
to another, by inserting a minute drop of the 
matter of the former, or a bud or eye of the 
latter, into some part of tli<* s} stem that is in¬ 
tended to receive it. 

Inoculation is, therefore, a class, V terra ; 


benefit ; for it is an extraordinary result that the 
greater iiuraber of horses and dogs ufion whiob 
inoculation from these diseases, has been tried, 
have had them more severely Uian the animals 
from which the morbid matter has been tajkcu}. 

The only diseases, therefore, Uiat are advan¬ 
tageously had recourse to for the purpose of 
inoculation arc the small-pox and the cow-pox, 
and both in reality, with a similar intention, 
which IS tliat of protecting the constitution 
against the fatal effects of the small-pox in its 
natural violeuce; tlie former by introducing 
into it a milder modification of the same dis¬ 
ease, the latter bv acting as a prophylactic. 
The processes by which those two diseases are 
introduced into the system, ace denoniinateil 
vurwlatiOH and vaccinatum; €« more correctly 
varudous and vaccine inoculation: the former 
terms not being strictly correct; since considered 
abstractedly they only refer to the diseases them¬ 
selves generally, and not to any particular mode 
of their propagation. We sliall gne as detailed 
an account of each of them as the limits to 
which we are necessarily bound will allow. 

Varioloos Ikocvlatiok. 

TTie history of thlsmethod of introducing the 
small-pox into the system needs not to detain 
us: and we shall hence only remark that the 
custom of buying the small-pox (as it was called) 
was prevalent in Wales long before the intro¬ 
duction of inoculation by lady M. W. Montague, 
who it is well known derived her knowledge 
from 'Turkey, and first tried its effects in this 
country in the beginning of tlic last century. 
It was long opposed with all the obstinacy and 
violence that has, in our own day, eiiaracteriscd 
the introdnction of \ accination, but its adtaii- 


and we shall hence treat of it under the two 
orders of Animal and Vbceiable. 

ANIMAL INOCULATION 

Is employed with tlic new of introducing into a 
fresh subject a subdued and milder sort of a 
disease that is naturally severe or dangerous . or 
a milder disease of one kind that is capable of 
protecting the Constitution against a severer and 
more dangerous disease of another kind. It is 
hence clear that the only cases in which it can 
reasonably be had recourse to, are in diseases 
that seldom or never attack the constitution 
more than once durinar life, that are perilous in 
their natural course, and which from their being 
infoctious or contagious, it is not easy to guard 
against. 

I'he diseases in which inoculation has been 
chiefly practised are the following: 

1. Vaviolns—Smgll-pox. 

2. Vaccina—Cow-pox. 

2, ,&ibeola—Measles, 

4". nwihcesia—Yaws. 

..Wblt’b it has been tried upon quad* 

rupe« Itt 

I among horses,' 

T; DistasUp^ taumg dogs. 

It is not WMMary, in a popular work, to 
ent 4 ^ into .fiiill.A«t4dl upon each of Ummo 
difonnt It is suAeisnt 

for us to some (as in Um numslM 

und yam, tifdM ,«» appeaw to havo 

been an ot || iOi6<wiw ( 3r of disease $ 

gjwwiji dhttempet) m 
**•■■*•' pwm^vt ♦after njichm ^ 


lagcs wcie at length fully recoguved, and ii 
became generally established. Tliese advan¬ 
tages were three-fold: first a diminution in the 
mortality of the infected, for while under the 
natural smafi-pox it wsrag^leulated that the 
deaths were as one in seveftBliler the improved 
method tliey were not motelfom as one to three 
hundred, aad perhaps by no means so many. 
Secondly the inoculated disease wgs found to be 
not only less dangerous in tesolt, but simpler, 
and less comfdicated in ite diagnosis: it was 
usually far milder, and seldom ran into the con¬ 
fluent state. But thirdly even when moat vtoe 
lent It was unsuoceeded by secondary fever; • 
circumstance, concerning which we cannot sea¬ 
son, but which forms a distinctive and pecnlmr 
character of small-pox. In thus fairly esUntat- 
ing its value, however, we ought not to conceal 
one essential ev3 of which vpriolus mocnlalioti 
was productive; and that it the qfiread of tim 
variolus infection through a snut^ wider ana of 
the country than it otherwise #ould hare ocea* 
pied; so that while individuals were lery lughly 
beiiefited, the community was daily suffering, 
an4 more than forty thousand were ealculated, 
afow years ago, to fisil victims annuidly to ms 
r|mM^OBS tcouTfe. 

'Among the ipferior advnntsges whseli were 
snpfpsea to accompany variolous inbcnlation, we 
may mention a choice of matta, and of habits: 
but by eiqperiniehtt, perhaps searejAf justifiable, 
it 'jqipears to, hfro been aseertawed ^ 
mattar of the c(»^nepi,oc evepof a putrid khid 
wOlalso produce a nybnfahla. cropi that cma- 
Bttetripns crusted by othfw diseases, do not 
su|^ COtwIierably; tad that the rime of fife or 
tft^ moderate prwnolkmis exert 
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Ihit Uttte ibAmbc#. only difference we can 
perceive is, that in the inoculated small-pov, 
the infection is received under the skin, in the 
natural kind in the longs or throat, perhaps the 
stomach, but the lungs and tiiroat are the more 
proteblc scot, and the sensation felt in the 
stomach, alter infection of every kind, seems 
rather from sympathy than actual impression. 
We know not that air, in any instance, except 
in combination, enters the latter organ. The 
prevention of the secondary fever is a prohlem 
of peculiar difficulty. We h.-ivc attributed it to 
tiie matter absorbed; but though it occurs at 
the period of absorption, this cannot be the 
only cause, for even a considerable load of 
inoculated small-pox disappears without its 
occurrence. We pretend not to solve the pro¬ 
blem, but have distinctly stated it to excite 
attention. Inoculation is not by choice prac¬ 
tised on very old persons or young Wants. If 
the mother be the nurse, her anxiety will often 
injure the milk and add to the irritation, nor 
should we omit the consideration, that fits at 
this period are not uncommon; and though usually 
the harbingers of a mild kind, may themselves 
prove fatal. Ator about six months, the irrita¬ 
tion of teeth offers another obstacle, which is not 
completely avoided until the second year. A 
period of considerable risk m a large town where 
small-pox is -sridom absent. These precautions 
are however frequently overlooked without con¬ 
siderable inconvenience. Children are oflcn 
inoculated within the first six months, and after¬ 
wards, if no swelling of the gums, shows the 
near approach of a distending tooth. Unex¬ 
pected occurrences sometimes undoubtedly de¬ 
range our plans, but though these give often the 
appearance aC danger, tiic disease is seldom 
rendered truly dangerous. Advanced age offers 
no real impediment, and exhausted conNtitutions 
often go throng the disease more mildly than 
others. We once on an emergency inoculated 
a whole family, aj|M|nong the rest an mfant at 
thh brci^ then^S^ng under a severe fever, 
calculating froi^ne circumstances; that this 
might be checked before the variolous fever came 
on. Its Crista was only on the morning before 
the accession Of tbe latter, and the child escaped 
better thtt seven others. We mean not to re¬ 
commend rite practice, hut surrounded by small¬ 
pox even in the house it was the only chance 
whdiffi remafaitid. Wo know of no constitutional 
dttsass tiiat should prevent inoculation. Ihe 
isassttof the year is not important We gene- 
ratty prefer the middle seasons, when free air 
butof dottrs, may be constantly breathed, and 
ffibiMnqMrature is sufficiently low to em- 
as . a nmedy. The spring is avoided 
ay babe kractitlimars as the period of inflamma- 
^ oodipWatS. The autumh by others, aa 
mat of putrid ones. The summer as too hot, 
ttte winter as too cold, but these are idle refine¬ 
ment which aerits no attention. The extremes 
of heat and coM, for the rSaaons assigned, are 
not to he selected by choice. Equal refinement 
has prevailed- respecting the preparation, and 
each prsctitiotter had for a time his fsvoarite 
medicine, of which calotfibi *nd tartarixed anti¬ 
mony were usoidly potti. :»^a petionhe foil, 
active and strong, the diet IIW fbr a time be 
lowerib[,.Bnd as it isp«Wlii accuinn- 

tilioits in the bowels, oi^^el rffiay he employed 
M a ‘jlmrgttive as well a* any «Sai> medicine. 
4s a vermiftige in chiMinhi it atCy ^ i tuperlor 
to any Mwn ’^In genmnl, except fit It^katBatoiy 
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habits peculiarly full, and children giosily 
there is sufficient time for the prepaiation, af¬ 
ter the matter is inserted: should the wound 
inflame rapidly, our exertions in reducing the 
strength must be increased. The operation itself 
is the simplest possible, consisting, like vaccina¬ 
tion, only m i-aising the skin and introducing 
under it llio variolous matter. Sutton attributed 
much of his success to using fluid matter, at an 
early period of the pustule. And it is certainly 
preferable, for at a more advanced age it par¬ 
takes of tile nature of common pus and produces 
more mflaniination than would arise fiom matter 
exclusively variolous. In genera it is safer to 
procure a drop of blood, which should not be 
wiped away, but suffered to congeaL 
The puncture sometimes lemams many days 
without the slightest change, and occasionally 
the mark appears to lessen; if the opeiation, how¬ 
ever, have been successful, it does not heal. 
And this is often the only foundation for suppos¬ 
ing tbatthe infection has taken place. In other 
circumstances it begins to inflame in a few hours, 
and after four and twenty becomes a highly 
inflammatory pustule: a rapid advance, which 
usually portends a violent disease. In the 
greater number of cases, after about twenty-four, 
or at most forty-eight hours, a little swelling may 
be observed on the wound, aud on examining it 
with a lens, a little orange coloured circle 
appears around it. On the fourtli or fifth day, a 
hardness may be perceived where the puncture 
was made, an itching is felt, and a slight inflam¬ 
mation is observable; on the sixth day a pain 
and stiffness are mostly felt in the axilla, which 
continue until the tenth or eleventh day, fore¬ 
telling the near approach of the eruption, and a 
favourable progress. On the seventh or eighth 
day the eruptive symptoms appear, such as 
slight pains m the head and back, stifhess in the 
arm-pit, transient shiverings with alternate heat, 
&C. which continue more or less until the erup. 
tion is completed. The inflammation in the 
arm spreads, and litUe pnttnles surround the 
wound, which increase m size as the disease 
advances. On the tenth or eleventh day an 
efflorescence round the puncture sometimes ex¬ 
tends half way round arm, and the larger 
it is, the fewer the pustules and the milder the 
disease. When it accompanies the eruption the 
fever an4 other uneasy symptoms subside, and 
all danger is at an end. If none of the symp¬ 
toms on the arm appear before the eighth day, 
the inflammation, &c. about the puncture rise 
suddenly, and this is generally, though without 
reason, regarded as a mark (» danger. Mr. 
Sutton repeats the evacoatioB from the tune of 
infection to this period, and Observes, that when 
the skin is hot and dry, reiterated doses of salts 
are more useful than (he mercurial medicine. 
The favourable symptomt arc an orange coloured 
stain, about the edgeil of the puncture on the 
second day, frllowed by an itching and a v^i- 
cation vrithout much inflammation on the ffiiid 
or fourth day, bnt not delayed beyond the sixth. 
A pain viA stiffliess in the axilla j file laige 
efflorescence on the puncture about the tenffi or 
eleventh day. A hardness which spreads mm 
the imnfetitre as from the centre, and a little 
dry scib On the inflamed part when it nset tp 
ani^' ‘The less favourable symptoms ^ a 
pun^h instead of a red coloured mflamnation, 
or fi‘*MnoW deep red eireJe surron^g the 
nuhiflaah; and a depression or conMirtty m the 
the incrustation. Wheli the fever 
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hat come oui no pai4iciilnr medicine is roquir- nieated to them by the cow. This occurrence ktj 
ed, but if every cm’uinstaiice iic not favour- me to make inquiry among the piactitiottcrs in 
able, onr conduct must be tlie same* as in the the country around me, few of whom were un-' 
natural tmall-pov, where similar symptoms oc- acquainted with the disease, but alt agre^ in’ 
cur. Boerhaave liist suggested that an cnip- this sentiment, that tlie cow-pox was not to he' 
tion was not necessary, and there is^ little doubt, relied ufmn as a certain pievontivo of the small- 
bwt that the real disease consists in tho fever, pox. This for an bile damped, but did nut ex- 
at the pioper period after infection. Lven af- tinguisb my ardour, for, as I proceeded, 1 had 
ter eruptions have appeared, we hai e seen tlio satisfaction to learn that tlie cow was subject 
them checkwl without maturation by free ex- to some varieties of spontaneous eruptions upon 
posure to cold air, nor did the patient expo- her teats; that they were all capable of cominu- 
rience the slightest inconveniei-ee. If tlien a nicntmg sores to tlie hands of the luilkers j and 
portion of our fluids he to be assimilati d by the tliat Hhatc\ei sore was derived from the anunah 
ferment, it is necessarily a small one, and soon was called in the dairy the cow-pox. Thus 1 
disappears. In fact, however, the a.ssiiuilatory smraounted a ereat obstacle, and in eonsc(]uence 
process takes place only in the pustules. was led to form a distinction between tlicse dis- 

Vaccinb Inocosa'i ios. case^, one of which only 1 have denominated 

This kind of inoculation, as we have alieady the true, the other the spurious, cow-pox; the ’ 
observed, is not intended to procure a milder latter not possessing any specific powei over the 
modification of cow-pox or vaccina, but merely to consiitiiiion. Tins impediment to my progress 
actas a prophylactic against small-pox or variola, was not long removed, before another, of far 
It IS a science altogether of modern invention; greater magnitude in its appearauec, staited up. 
and as no subject of medicine has ever excited ’J'here were not wanting instances to prove, that 
more, and very .'cw subjects so much attention, when the true cow-pox broke out amongst the 
through the whole < iviliaed world, on account cattle at a dairy, a person who had milked an 
»f the magnitude of the benefit likely to result infected animal, and had thereby npparciitly 
from It, It would be unpardonable in a woik of gone through the disease m common *ith others, 
tins description to pass it by without some kind was liable to reieive the small-pox afterwards, 
of Cl itical examiuation and liistorie detail. We This, like tho funner uhstaelc, gave a painful 
shall consider it, tlierefore, under the distinct check to my fond aspiring hopes: hut reflecting 
heads of its hUtory, its rahonalr, so far as wc that the operations of nature are generally urii- 
xaay be able to hazard any ideas tliat may be form, and that it was not probable the human 
entitled to such a name, its practu-r, niid the constitution, having undergone the cow-jiOx, 
ttbjectxmu tliat have been advanced against it, should in some lastaiices be perfectly shielded 
or the causes that have rttarded its goneial from the small-pox, and in many others remain 
adoption. unprotected, 1 resumed iny labours with re- 

lIisToav OF VaccInatiow. 7116 inventor of this doubled ardour. The result was fortunate; for 
science is well known to be Dr. Jeimci; and it I now discovered that the virus of cow-pox was 
arose, as most other_ sciences have dune, from liable to undergo jirogressive changes from the 
mere accident. As it is impossible to add to same causes precisely as that of smail-pox; and 
the perspicuity of this gentleman’s own account that when it was applied to the human skin in its 
of its origin, in his examination before acorn- degenerated state, it would prodace the ulcera- 
mittee of the House of Commons, eon<>tituted tiie effects in as great when it was 

ior the purpose «f inves^ating its merits, we not decomposed, and soaa^lwrgi'eatet; but 
^all take leave to copy his own words. ‘*My having lost |ts specific was inokpa- 

inqniry into the nature of the cow-pox com- hie of producing that elmge upon the humsA 
menced upwards of twenty-five years ago. My frame which is requisite to tendetr it unsuncepti- 
attention to this singular disease was first excited hie of the variolous 'contagion} so that it be* 
by observing, that among those whom in the came evident a perton might milk a cow one day, 
country 1 was frequently called upon to inecu- and, Iwving .can^t the disease, be for ever 
late, many resisted every effort to give them soonred; whifc another person, t^ilhing tlie, 
the small-pox. These patients 1 found had ua- same cow the i^t day, 'might feel the influ«nito^> 
dergone a diseue they called the cow-pox, coa- of Ihc vic^^ ki such a way as to produce a s«nm> 
tract^ by railkiug of I’ows ailectod with a pecnltar or sores, and ln^idnsequetme of this might expe- 
eroption on their teats. On inquiry, it appeared rience an indii^sition to a considerable extent g 
ittmd been known among the dairies jttme mii- yetr*s>,H)ln beeE„*bs*ryedr the »e«ific qualify 
mhmonal, and that a vague offinion prevailed being the .*eoinstif|i|jhn receive nov 
timt it was a preventive of die small-pox. This peciflUr impressions .here th^, i||[ose analogy g 

S 'dp I firund was, comparatively^ new among between the vji^ ”of sq||irpox,,.af|[^bf oow pox, ** 
; ,&«■ aU the older farmers enlaced they becomes remnrkal#'*'5tonspictifls]; since .thin 
had no niehtdea in tlicir early days: atemntm- fonner, when token Itqpi a re,toi;i,p'ustiile-aiiil 
stance thgt seemed easily to be accountod .for, immediately iisefi,^M^- tbF,p^oLsma]|-pox 
froip my;iM<^fing tiiat the common people were to the person on wnhin 4 to inoqutetodf 
very mrelv umentoted for the small-poif, till wlfM taxen ill a fay.jndvqtoSed stogh. S??*he die* 
that Piwt^ WM, render^ general by toe . im> awe, or when(altooepi.tolieilt.««r^^ » 

proved topwed mtoddne^ by the Sutumsi. so to its insertitoh .h We*pdi^jto.s»toiMts af, 
toat the m the dairies were sel- according to Wtemilwa topte' jiT fiMore, 

dompotto-the.leto u the preventivepoweiis of cause its decon^siudn,'.it bo 

the c^-pox. 1 b toe course of the investigation relied 9 h-.M efibetaal. 
of this subject,, wtudk, Uho all others of a com- explain ^ sonree „bf,.to&- 
pkx and intfimito HOtnre, presented many dito- been Committal by to ff? 
cu}tiesi^ 1 found that somo of those who seemed' pdx, CMoeiving %0jb 
5‘?J‘*’f*«»dergm»e to»<^**po». nevertheless on ex^i^idy sipple qs . 

iMfmsman with thanml'-pox, folt its indaenqe' tl^h^ ]^n hetole^ •ehd»|iJh%t!^w.,to 
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ft ivtll be, even in en a<lv#tieed (stage of tUc 
|>ustule, when vhe greateir portion has been con¬ 
verted into « eeib, tliey b»ve felt an improper 
eonSdence, aikl dometimes mistaken aaponous 
pustule, ahieb the laccino fluid in tins state is 
capable of exciting, for that whi"h possesses the 
perfect cliaracter, during the investigation of 
the casual co<r-pox, 1 was struck with tlie idea 
that it might be practicable to propagate the dis¬ 
ease by inoculation, after the manner of the 
amall-^x, first from the eow, and finally from 
one human being to another. 1 anxiously waited 
some time foi an opportunity of puitnig this 
theory to the test, at length the penod arrived. 
The first experiment was made upon a lad of 
tlie name of Phipps, in the spring of the year 
I79f), m whose arm a little vaccine virus wav 
inserted, taken from the liftud of a ynnng woman 
who had been acci.leutalty mfeetiil by a cow, 
notwithstanding Iht uscniblnnei whii'li the pus¬ 
tule, thus excited on the boj's* aim, bore to 
variolns inoculation, yet as the indispiisitiun 
attending it was barely pciccptible, I could 
vcarrclv persuade myself the patient was secure 
from the small-pox; however, on his being mo- 
onlated some months afterwards, it pioved th.st 
he was secure. 'J'liis boy was again inoe.ulated 
nearly five years afterwards with vaiiolous mat- 
ici, dull no other effect was produced beyond a 
local ipflammatinn around tlic punctured part 
upon the arm this case inspired me with confi¬ 
dence; end .\s soon as I could again furnish 
invsclf with Virus from the co», I made .vriangv- 
ment loi a W'rics of inoculations; a n'lmber of 
children we.e inoculated m succession, one 
ftojii the other; and after several months had 
elapsed, they were exposed to the lufcetioa of 
the small-pox; Some by inoculation, others by 
vanoluus eflluna, and some m both w.ivs, but 
they all lesistcd it: the result of these trials gra- 
dimlly led me into a wider field vif eNpuriineftt, 
which I wont ove r mit only with groat attention, 
hut With paii^|||fl[|^de; this became univer- 
(.alty known fM|||R freatise pohlislied m June 
1798; The r^iiir'fif Shy further experience was 
also brougjit mrwaid in subsequent publications 
ill the two sncceediiig years, 1799 and 1800. The 
distrust and seeptieiatiji'wjWch naturally arose 
in the m.nds of wedj<itnl'‘"iTfen, on my first 
annopneing so unoxpeislied a dilfdisvery, has now 
nearly disappeared, many hunj^reds tif ftiom, 
from actual experience, have their attes¬ 
tations tliat the tnociiiated gtwaoo-iif’iproves a 
perfect security against ,the Sniil-poxt and 1 
abaU probably be wit^p cmnmfi^f jf Sky, 'tbeu- 
eands ate reaAsr to folkny : for 

tbiswiicttiPoa- hdi nor taken is 
.^Jiqndfelcf^uiknd persMis, upon 
Ahe.eipj(dleie'i^putotiiwt b«cf) inoculated 
in'tb^ realms the %« partaken 

>1* henefiu }lhrfO{M mi other* 

part# of gliAeiato ' *wdj»w it 

begoneatoo mtolM .td (»n^eri|y, 


dreadftil eCitoii^ j 
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We haibi;'i 
sertion that 
>to the boaoi 

>1 



,pith aa as- 
'daiwr if entitled 

of hdvmKii|tWm;tl^ 

:atio» 4is- 

if&,{atiitdhdi» vain to 



to occasionally as a pS 
snuii-pox, ' fa truth, in\ 
just quoted, Dr. Jenner bunk . 
time immemorial a vague rcpk|L 
the county in which be then rtaftte--^, 
shne) that the disorder called fne cow»^ 
a picvcntivc of small-pox! and in the course 
the (‘viituiiiwi given before thu same cominittce 
of tlic llousi of Commons npon the same sub¬ 
ject, It still farther appears by the evidence of 
Mr. Nieholas Bragge, Sir W. Etfmd, Baronet, 
Mr. Keatc, and Mr. Thus. Nash, Utat various 
poisons had been occasionally mocolated from 
the diseased udder of the cow ffy different medi¬ 
cal piactitioncrs, as caVly as nearly half a cen¬ 
tury ago, not merely by. way of cxperimc^, 
but from a full knowledge that such inoculation 
wquld become a perfect piotcetion against the 
smad-pox. In one lustanec indeed, the subject 
appears to Iiave been very iicaily systematized, 
(and pmhaps, in point of fact, was so) as well 
as very nearly brought before the public: a Mr. 
Thomas Nash, having not only actually .inocu¬ 
lated in vMnous instances fiom tlic cow, but 
having left behind him upon li's death in 178$, 
a quantity of manuscript papers evidently in- 
tciided for publication in some shape or other, 
of which the follow mg is an extract: “ It is 
r.itlicr remarkable that no writer should have 
taken notice of the cow-pox. I ncvci heard ot 
one having the small-pox vvho ever had the cow- 
pox; the cow-pox certainly prevents a person 
tiom having the small-pox, 1 hare now inocu¬ 
lated above sixty persons who have been repotted 
to have had the cow-pox. and I believe at least 
forty of tlieiu I could not infect with the variol¬ 
ous vims; the other twenty, or nearly that 
number, 1 think it very reasonable to presume 
(as they were no Judges) had not the real cow- 
pox : it is not my own opinion only, but that of 
several other medical gentlemen, that convinces 
me the cow-pox is a proi>hylactie for the small¬ 
pox. I have not been able to discover that the 
human species get it from the cows in any other 
manner than by conta‘-t with the parts immedi¬ 
ately infected, such as ui milking; neither do I 
apprehend that one of the human species can 
coiumutticate it to another, but by the same 
means as 1 have known some of the inhabitanh 
of a house where it was, <»icape it, but none o 
those who lay in the fSame bed with a diseasei 
person. In Mrs. Scaoim^ and Mrs. Bracher 
moculation produced no er^tion, no sickness 
and tititie or no suppuration ofthe arm, the plao 
puuctnred not being bigger, when inflamei 
and syppm'ated, than a lafie pin’a head: it'fre 
qnenUy fativoa considerable marits, which ar 
niqCh'fargas than those of the small-pox, as krg< 
(1, have measured aome) as a silvei tbice 
police.*’ 

Jt becomes ns dfp to ^te that the Rev. Her 
man Drew put ip a of '*‘® 

covery before the ctipuhifte^i “dJretsw 

for pwpOfp,t9 SirW. Elfor.1, baronet, as th. 
foUowWexp^ frill si^ciently testify. 

,« fopril J, 1902, Abbots, near Honiton, 

<* Dr. inward Jrancr b.xs v. doubtodly ver 
graait^f fa bringing the vaccine inoculatio' 

the (^vj^n und its effects than ^ 

onthi« dihorderj and I KnW n 
Whptf&ioned fiis laying aside fais 
ptibl^ghis invesrigatiOBs: lie had ted u p* 


Puifal^of Bias 
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J ott the s<t<bjeet. Sir George desired me to 
locutate wiUi matter taken from the cow; but 
my endeavours to find out vhorc I might get 
matter were for a long time unsuccessful, 
owing to the serrery ot the farmers, whose 
alairiM, with snob a filthy ulcerous distemper, 
would have marred the sale of their but¬ 
ter,” &.C, 

Kotwitbstanding this general but obscure 
hno'vicdgc, however, and the rccoui>c which 
was had tu the discatc, oa it existed in ron> it¬ 
self, h> way of a preservative against the small¬ 
pox, in a few casbal cases, aud notwithstanding 
the chance, there is that, if Dr. Jc-nner had not 
brought tlu' subject fully before the public at the 
time he actually did, it could not have roniaim-d 
dormant much longer; yet in point of fact, l)r. 
Jenner appeals to have been the lirst person 
who actually did introduce the sub|cot before 
the public, while in the additional diseoiery of 
the general laws by which the true cow-pox is 
rcgnlatcd, of tin- essential diaractcr by wbith 
it IS distingnished from the spin ions cow-pox, and 
of Its cagfiabtlity ot being propagated from one 
iiuinan being to unothcr, he stands altogether 
Without a competitor. The peculiar and precise 
merit of Dr. .leaner upon this siibicct is, indeed, 
well marked by tlic committee in the following 
extract from its rcpoi t: •* The practice of which 
Dr. Jenner asserts himself to b(> the original 
insentor is the inoculation from one bn man lu- 
ingto aiiotlier, and the mode of tiansfc rring, 
indefinitely, the vaccine matter, without any 
diminution of its specific power, to whah it docs 
not appeal that any person has e\ cr alh ged a 
title; and these papers and cxperlnn ids, wh.it- 
evor accuracy of o.^iscrv.ition and spirit ot re¬ 
search they may evince in tlicir respective 
authors, and to whatever l•xteIlt they may be 
supposed to go, as they were ne>ergn to the 
public, '■') neither is there any intiiii.ation that 
they were imparled to Dr. .fenner, nor is it 
contended that the world hui am ■ acqn.unted 
with tins discovery by any other means th.in by 
the cpnrse of trials conducted by the petitioner 
and by bis ample and unreserved communi¬ 
cations. 

♦' Upon this last division of the subject, con- 
i.inues the report, evidence has been received 
from persons who were acquainted with the 
medical practice, and funner situation of Dr. 
Jenner, which confirms the allegation contained 
in the petition, that he has not only rraped no 
advantage from bis discovery, but that h« has 
been a considerable loser by the persevering 
attention which he has bestowed upon this one 
subject, to the neglect of his otlier nusiness, and 
wiAottt an oppoitnnity of replacing binuclf in 
the situation, which a desire of publishing and 
,diffucing more extensively, and establWiing^ 
beyond thp reach of controversy tiic practice 
itself, induced Inm to quit what his gains might 
probably have been,^ if be bad been solicitous to 
keep the secret within his own practice, and that 
of Ins immediate pupils, as far as medteti men, 
in great pracliee themselves, can form a pon- 
jectural oplqion, may be collected from various 
yestinionies, m wWdb ft® more than Justice is 
done to ^ liberality md public spirit of the 
pctityibr, in puntumK Gw propagation and 
.^xtonsloo of this important discovery, and Jn 
jreadcnng Jt' rathev of universal utility to 
hbe human rape, Ihhh of mpoldment to bipa* 

the remit «f ttda reportr delivemd by the 
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committee to the House of Commons was, that 
in June 2, 1802, a motion was made by Admiral 
Berkeley, the chairman of tiie committee, for a 
grant of 10,0001. as a public remuneration to Dr. 
Jcnnci for the discovery he had so liberally 
communicated to the public, upon a matter in 
which its health and happiness were so deeply 
interested. .An amendment was offered upon 
this motion, that the reward shuuld be 20,0001. 
instead of 10,0001., but upon a division the 
original motion was carried though by a majority 
of not more than ihice out of a hundred and 
fifteen votis. bin c tins period, however, a 
second renuineiation of 20,0001. has bc-en voted 
from the same quaitcr ; so that the active and 
benevolent inventor has now received a reward 
ot OOgtKiOI. from the public purse, a sum which 
the n.ition has never regretted, and we may 
coiiridently affirm will never have reason to 
regiet. 

Before we close this section on the history of 
vaceiuatiuii, we will just hint that thcie is some 
question whethci tlie cow-pox imve not been for 
ages known .unong the Bramms of India, as a 
pifvention of small-pox, and occasionally had 
recouise to lor tins purpose through the medium 
of iiiociil.itiun from the diseased cow > Mr. 
Shoolhred, to whose report we arc indebted for 
almost the whole we kpow upon Ihi.s suhjeet, re¬ 
ceived 1 Sansciit nmnuser.pt, containing a pas- 
s.igi, highly in favoui of such an opinion , and 
a (ommiiiiiOation from a corresponiient at 
li.iss.iiet intimating that the matter oi the eow- 
j,o\, or at least, of some vaeeini eruption had 
bel li sought after for the purpose of iiioeulatioii 
as a picscivative against the Inminit or .small¬ 
pox by a pi.n’titionei of Bisncipore about eigh¬ 
teen ve.ns .igo, VI ho applied for this purpose to 
a fanner in the distiict of PLirdwan, and w'hose 
rows,mil hnlloeks were reported to be affected 
with this or some other ciuptivc dLsease. This 
last eommunieation, howci^, ckics not appear 
to possess siiflieiLDt aut^Hj^ in its picsent 
st.atc, to form a solid dcM|paor any opinion, 
and Mr, Shoolbred is very properly engaged in 
I xa mill mg more correctly into the truth of the 
assertion : while m regard to the Sancrit passage 
said to have been extracted from the Sud’hastin~ 
f/ritha of a physician named Mtiiaduva, and who 
ilourished under the patronage of Rajd, ttajh 
$Ma, thi‘re can be little doubt of its being a 
forgery; no such passage whatever, nor any 
allusion of any kind to the subject in question 
being to be traced in other copies of the same 
work, several of which were collated for this 
purpose % Mr. Blaquicre, a gentleman perfectly 
competent from his acquaintance with the 
original tongue to form an accurate ji^gment. 
In truth, the attenmts of the Bramins to impose 
on the eredulity'of Europeans by pretences to 
an immemorial acquaintance with almost every 
sntjert of science, literature, and even criticism, 
titat fftay be propiOs^ to them, is no novelty: 
pad after the deception, which in two instances, 
was suceeSsfiilTy pri^ctised upon Sir W. Joqcs, 
it would be by no roeans'singulor that they should 
exert themselves in the same manner, and be¬ 
come equally successful in other cases. 

RAtiovAtB 0* VAtentATiov. In the donrse of 
the evidence upon the'cow-pox exhibited before 
the eoBUnittee of Hie HMise of Ctonmons, it was 
admitted by severtd ef the sidtiMsses who beve 
now the highest Opinion ^ Hs groat praotieal 
'benefit, that they cmposdd it in the first kistonee 
from* ri[^d dwboM w the pos8ibi% of thf 
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ftct! a pretension sosbgukr, and unwpported by 
tsoUaterai ociurrencea, as of preventmif thrs 
*ma!l-pox, by the mtrofi*w3tioii of another dis- 
ease, the exclusive property of anotlier animal, 
seemed in their opinion, till tliey were over¬ 
powered by the body of evidence Uiey afterwards 
met with, to carry its own confutation along 
with it, and to be iinworlUy of serious examina¬ 
tion. Neverth'de&s the fact itself, when exa¬ 
mined in a physiological view, is by no moans 
so outrageous to all other facts, so isolated and 
. alone as ni<iny persons may be induced to con¬ 
ceive at the first view of it. 

It was a favourite maxim of one of the first 
physiologists this country has ever been able to 
boast of, we mean Mr. John Hunter, that two 
morbid actions of different natures cannot coexist 
in the same animal frame: and that in every 
case in whicli two such artions are introtlneed at 
the same time, the stronge,r j^ill entirely destroy 
the >»'c.iker, or else, postpone its exertion, and 
reduce it to a state ot dormancy, till it have 
completed lU own course, and worn itself out 
in Its own way. and he hence opjiosed all such 
anomalous ideas as that of a r/iuiuatic gout, upon 
the prim iplc that such disease must be a <xuii- 
puuiid of two distinct maladies, tncli resulting 
from a distinct specific aetiuii, the one ot wbieh 
actions must ni eessariLy overpower the other, 
and take exclusive possession of the constitution 
as tile conseciuuniT of its own victory. 

This kind of antagonism between different 
morbid pov^er^ cannot have escaped tlic notice 
of any practitioner who has paid but a very 
small degree of attention to the phasnonu-iia of 
his own profession j and while upon a minuter 
serve V it will he found to ramifv into latitudes 
but little thought of, it will be found at the same 
time to lay a basis for explaining facts which 
are at present judged inexplicable. If a i-hild 
who lias received the miasm of measles be ino¬ 
culated for the smail#ox, tJie practitioner who 
IS unaware of 1 bii mBc may be surprised that 
ihc puncture should evince no sign ot inttamina- 
tion, and when he perceives that the measles, 
at length, makes their appearance ov er the body, 
still judging from the vacant slate of the punc¬ 
ture, he will suspect that the inoculation has 
miscarried, and* will perhaps ascribe such mis¬ 
carriage to the previous action of tho measles. 
But the measles in this case have not destroyed 
the variolous virus, they have only suspended 
Its action; and hi a few days afterwards, as soon 
as they have passed through their course, he w ill 
find that the variolous virus has been set at 
liberty, and has commenced its own specific 
oporntian on the constitution.^ 

In this'fact We have an instance of aiich a 
change produced on the constitution by we dis¬ 
ease, as to guard it Jbr a given time against, the 
action of another. The disease eailed 
or and in efibet, nhnost every specie! 

of herpetic eruption, will i^ like manner, during 
its action protect in many instances, though 
not in all, against the' attack of small-pox or 
measles. And it often happens timt the change 
hereby produced in the systlin will extend to a 
eotuideraUf period beymid t^ tbrtt of the spe¬ 
cific action itself: tlins a tnan wko has just re¬ 
covered from a synochus pv fever, 

(f Tnay be more safely, end for a ir»tf ^nsidersble 
‘time tdterwards exposed t4 tbe oantngious aura 
of a tyjAns or putrid fOVar, tfadli mala sdio 
4s perfect beofth, lari has never snf- 

-fkHKl tUm any disease hi Itil liftt. A change 
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has hereby been pvodncetl in the system whiffil, 
incapacitates it firomheing stimulated mm action 
by infoctious effluvia, (perhaps of various kinds) 
that would otherwiMt be lurc of operating, and 
probably of operating fatally. How long such 
change may continue it is difficult to say. In 
the case now supposed, it may not be of any 
verj’ long duration; in other instanoM, it ap¬ 
pears to last as long os life itself; for it occurs 
but seldom that persons who liave had hooping- 
cougli, measles, small-pox or scarlet fever 
unci', liecomc subject to these diseases a second 
time. 

Changes of this description, producing the 
most complete pnitection against the constitu¬ 
tional action of different kinds of morbid matter, 
are often accomplished by other moans, and 
means so totally destitute of all violence, as to 
bo altogether ini wible in tbeir process. 

In the kingiloiri of Sennaar, all the blacks are 
protected, naturally, against the bite or poison 
of the Mper- the Arabians, on tlie contrary, are 
not wtturcUlg protected, but they are rtle to 
protect tlieinselves, and are certain to guard them¬ 
selves against the fate! effects of the poison of 
the cerastes, by having for some time antece¬ 
dently chcw'ed the roots of certain plants, which 
are at present only doubtfully classified in bota¬ 
ny, and by washing themselves with an infusion 
oi the R.ime. This is not mere fable; the ne¬ 
groes of South America are in possession of the 
same, or at, least of similar plants of the class 
aud order pimtandria, monogynia, with a mono- 
petalous, infundibuliform corol, foimd indige- 
nously in the viceroyship of Santh-Fe; and 
which, by Bon Pedro d’Orbies y Vargas, is 
denominat'd wjura du yitoeo. The juice of this 
ext I .lordmary jilant, indeed, has tiic doubla 
power of equally protecting the system against 
the effects of the poison of any viper, if drunk in 
small quantities, for some time antecedently, so 
tliat the poison, when introduced into the con¬ 
stitution, will prove perfectly harmless, and of 
curing the wound produced by the bite of a ser- 
jieiit, if taken immediately aft'rwards; so that 
the natives of Santk-Fe, acquainted with this 
plant, lay hold of tiie most venomous serpents 
with their naktxi hands, and in tbwmost careless 
manner imaginable, without sustaining tlie small¬ 
est injury whatever. The constitutional change 
hereby produced, is so free from violence, as to 
be .altogether invisible, and insensible; but it is 
nevertheless as much ad mm, and as effectually 
protects tho system from the fatal action of tlie 
morbid matter, as if it were accomplished by a 
disease that of itself endangered the life of the 
person who thus swallows the antidote. 

To what extent of time this artificial protection 
of tlie system extends alter it has been oiiee 
charged wiU» the jnloe of the vejuca, we have 
not been able to coUpi^ any certain mfiMmation. 
But from facU of every day’s iccuircnce, we a« 
as competent to sute that a long and dnral^ 
change tnay as certainly be operated upon the 
animal syitem hy gentle as by severe means. 
The man ri»’ has had tho natural smidUpox, in 
a way so riigkt as not to confine him forming 
ment to k* bed, and to produce a crop of nri 
more tWt twenty or thirty pustules, is at least 
as eflteetn'atly protected, and jicrhap mm so, 
and fdK as king a period of tune, as the mto 
has srilered uid« a confluent attack, wri^oao 
whole face and body are become seamed py the ■ 
intetafinlnre and ulceration of the nwatales — 
Inocubtii^ in like manner, umfionsty preflucea 
Z 3 
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ft m8dlF 'jHittae jttiftm ^ mtHral vwrioift, tnit 
ft duMw ■ifoetuftl a cabscqueoit ftsle- 

fwurA| ftndtiie same ma-s obaervi^d of overy 
•tiksr disorder usually occura but onQe in tii* 
ftOntse of the aame life. 

'Itig probable that every aniftM} poifoni were 
wro but acquainted with it, may be #fctft<dtcil with 
a natural antidote; and that in many caaisg there 
jnay be variouii aatidotei to the game poiaon; 
norigttbv any means improbable, that of ihese 
antidotes or specifaes, gome may pmgsess a power 
of one kind or tkgree, and otheri. of other kinds 
or degrees : that some are hereby capable of 
acting only at thenoment, and otbecs of prolong¬ 
ing their action for an indefinite period of time: 
gome of destroying the morbid matter by elienii- 
calLy changing jth nature, and others of resisiing 
Hs eftoot by changing the nature of the system 
that receives it. The juice of the vi (ueu is a 
gpeci&c agumst the poison of the viper, the 
bark of hcveral species of the cmibooa tree 
against the musm of stagnant miirslies, m a 
state of barbarous and unciVilued life, sarsa¬ 
parilla and guaiacum are porhaps spccitios 
against tfac venereal virus, and qiucksili ei against 
it in every staie of life. 

in like manner the small pox now ai>po.irs to 
possess Its antidote or speuhe, or ratiicr pmhaps 
to possess several, tlic matter of the cow-pov is 
cartamly an antidote, and fioin vmiuiis cxpcii- 
aaents that hav« been ni.i.de m our own country, 
in France, and Italy, tUeic can be little doubt 
that the, grease of the homo is another antidote, 
this also iMVing been found, upon siii b cvpeii- 
ments, to protect the human frame as efficaci¬ 
ously against the vurus or contagion of the small¬ 
pox as the matter of the cow-pox itself. It is 
not unlikely that futuro physicians aud jiiiysiolu- 
gists may detect other antidotes to t^-ti same dis¬ 
ease, thinigh tiie attempt seeiris at prcMint to be 
natii'cessary. Of such ant.doUs it would jiroba- 
bly be found that some would txerctsc a more 
permanent coutrot over tlic human fiamc timn 
otliers; and perhaps that the .same which exor- 
riscd the most permanent control over some con- 
Ititutionf, would exercise a much less permanent 
control, or ci'cn none at all, over other ronsti- 
tutions. Xbe change produced by the natural 
snuU-pox itself, is not in every msUrice so com¬ 
pletely efficacious as to preveat the reeurrciice 
of the same disease, in the same,person, at a dis¬ 
tance of twenty or thirty years; and hence we 
bave instances of a fcw persons who have bad 
ftbc natural sinail-pox twice rnttop this jieriod of 
tunc. The same observations may apply both 
tO cow<pox, and what we way now dairly deno¬ 
minate grcaie-pox. m the .focmer, at least, we 
kftVft bad various proofii of temperaments toat 
iiim *«ist«d the benufleial influence of its ap- 
plicntiob; and we are yet perlM^s too young in 
flkft setoate of either to determine, arith absolute 
imtoiiiOB, tbs utmost duratKin of time to which 
oitiMg of tbwfl ‘*ti capable of extending its pro- 
ieetioa. Indgiqg iium the field ef pmotiee at 
paeunt beflora the mrld, wc have ^preat reason to 
auppoftB tiiftt toe influence of the cow-pi^, ex- 
naptangaa tbOM pecmliar temperaments phieh do 
irat appear to bn sfso^tiblc of auy hMeficial 
Impression ftam i||i use, wiil last h tong m tjga! 
Aedinar* <i wipMua life; and u toere is 

aometoing Aur tow ttamaaHiig u> this gpeeifle 
dflwf » toai'dftitodidkom tot«reftse of toe hftw^ 

' Itoiil’thennaa'to tiltor stoiM that it ml), oyon 
mpml.iMaws, flto sd..aV,.totMS.iNflil^ 
fl p w p < in1a r-toiMi»Hm tofltori toftafnenoftf how¬ 


ever, is yot too much in « state of infancy, W 
decide with positive precision upon every point 
connected with it j which, like every other new 
and unexpected discoveiy, can only be satisfac¬ 
torily settled by a long succession of time and 
an uniform course of expenener. We Imvc 
nevertheless much well grounded reason, derived 
both from facts and analogy, for believmg that 
time .ind additional cxpciiencc will establish vac¬ 
cination as a perfect preservative against the 
small-pox to the utmost (Jitent of old age : ydt 
slioiild Its influence bo found ultimately to ter¬ 
minate (wbi-li however is meie hipothesis) m 
about twuiU, 01 five and twenty year.*., tin; dis¬ 
covery Would atiil be entitled to be ciiusidcred as 
oue of the most important, and replete with the 
gieotct heiioht to mankind, that either elmiice 
oi genius has ever put us into possession of; for 
even with kiich a luinUlion ot power, it niigh* be 
made au cfiectual lostrumcut, uuder proper 
regulations aud universal acccptitiou, ol com¬ 
pletely cxpelliug the small-pox iiom our own 
country, to winch it is not itidigciious and 
perhaps of ciushiug it in every quaitcr of the 
H orld. 

Mode of Piiacttce. Any pustutous or vcmcu- 
l.ir eruption aflecting the cow ciay ho < a|)rd a 
Cow-pox. hut the true iii genuiiic <0w pox, or 
that which tux, ol luU- jc.xis been th'iS pre¬ 
eminently denom'iiatcd, is the ciuptimi on the 
ud i('i of the cow wh.ih aloiu is lap.ibU bv iim- 
cuUtion of piuving a s|ic<-ilic .igaiiist the infec¬ 
tion of small-pox lu the hum.iii s uip < t. It is 
these that produce the ' usual > ow j>ox uinoug the 
milkers, upon whose hands and ufieii upon other 
parts of the body the illseasc tiuovsout a'aiicty 
of ehaiactciisUe iiiaiks, and oflers a vaiiety of 
chai act eristic symptoms. 

Cttunal Cow-pvT. luflamed spots, soon after 
infection begin to appear on tlie hands, wnsts, 
and espeiiaUy ttic joints and tips of tlielingirs , 
and these spots at fiist rcstf p lile the small Idistei 
oi a burn, but quickly Mm bn to Guppuiaiion 
The vesicle IS quite circular,' depressed in flic 
middle, and of a blueish colour, and is sur¬ 
rounded wtth a considerable redness. The blue 
colour which the vesicle almost invjurlably as¬ 
sumes, when the disorder is communicated 
diicctly finm the cow, is one of the most charac¬ 
teristic marks whereby the genuine cow-pox moy 
he distmgivislicd from some other diseases which 
the nulkeis are likewise liable to receive from 
the cow. 'JThe matter of tho vesicle is at first 
thin and colourless; but, as the disorder ad¬ 
vances, It hocinpios browner and mote purulent. 
In a few da.ys lioKi the first eruj^on, a tender- 
ncxis anil swelbng of the glands m toe ann-mt 
KOtffie on, and soon after, toe whole constitution 
becomes disordered, the pulse is increased ua 
quiekness, and to this auceged shiverings, a 
sense of wesiriness, and acdnng pains about toe 
loins, vomitmg, hcft^-acb, and sometimes even 
a slight degree of d Wium. 

These symptoms continue with more or less 
yiohmee from ope dgy to three or fpur, and, 
whap they spbside, ^y leave ploerated tores 
about toe hands, which arc very apt to bemime 
Ul-cQiiditicmed and heal very slowly; tesemlwgv 
to toif Wflioct, toe idcms on to* *» ^ 
cow, fifom adiiito to*? 

torn, though veigr iieiwiia'^ toe jwiad*, «Bd 
toough occasimdhg putoh gmaeml iltoto** 

a .igxintonoosMi '<!*<»? ^ 

listopt^arto of bftdFi “*< to* W* 
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. It do6s, indeed, often happen, that, pustules are 
formed in various plai:es which aCeidentslIjr 
come in contact with tire diseased hands, as on 
the nostrils, liijs, and OthCr parts of the face, 
where the skin is thill; or sometiTacs on the 
forehead, when the milker leans with that part 
upon the udder of an infected cow. 

From this account it appears that tihe cow- 
pox, as It affects the milkers, or what may be 
termed the casual cow-pox m the iniman species, 
u often a severe disordci, somotimcfl corfininy 
the patient to his bed durinfr the period of fever, 
and gencially leaving trouMesome sores j but it 
has never bi'cti known to prove fatal; nor are 
these sores, if pioperly attended to, followed 
' with any lasting injury of the affieted parts, 
tliougli they sometimes leate scars for life. 

From this description of the casual com-pox, 
»ve .rdsanee to a consideration of the tnoinlated 
Cow-pox. 

Kiery one is ae(pi.ainte4-with tlic important 
distinction winch exists between the small-pox 
as propagated by contagious effluvia, and tint 
commninL.ued by artilicial inseition of matter 
beneath tbe skin; and the decisive adiantagi-s 
which the inoculated disease possesses o\ ei the 
natural aie universally aeknowledged, though 
the precise cause of the snpeiioT mildness ot the 
former is as yet bntinipcrfectlv known. 

The comparison between this disease and the 
cow«,p{ix until ely fails m the circumstance of 
cunUagiun, for, as has been bcfoie observed, 
the latter has never been observed to he commu- 
meated in this method; and therefore, too, the 
term natural cow-pox cannot be employed in the 
same distinctixe sense, as When applied to the 
variolous infection. 

It IS a euiiuus and important fact, however, 
that the operation of inoeulatim; with tlie cow- 
pox virus, performed m the same method as is 
usually piaetiscd with that of the smail-pox, 
appears to produce a very similar odiangc with 
regard to rendering ftie disease more un'forinly 
mild and favourable; though it cannot, like the 
other, shoiten the period between the (list mo¬ 
ment of infection and the turn of afti'ctirig the 
constitution in general, since tbe cow-pox in its 
most natural state, as it affects the mdkers of 
diseased cattle, is really received by a kind of 
inoculation, though at cidCntaL 

Therefore, as some very chaiactcristii'al dif¬ 
ferences in the form of the disorder dc|jcn(l on 
the modeiu which the cow-pox is introduced into 
the human system, we may be allow ed to mark 
i^at distinetioii by employing the teini natural, 
or rather casual, cow-pox in the human species, 
.fo express that disease which is contracted by 
those who, m milking, handle the teats of an 
infected cow; and using the phrase inocdlated 
cow-pox, to imply th.tt disorder whith is e*,cited 
by tlie artificuil introSnctlon hhneath' mi Skin 
of some of the Specific fnaftek secreted bjr k cow'- 
pox pustule, either in the Cow, or more Coin- 
monly in another h'uthan Suhject. Asitikfhis 
foim of the tow-pox wl^iwliidi the public arc, 
and will he, the most hbfacCftied, and which will 
probably be adojited ft» asftnttie a conspicuous 
f place in medical misolpgy, Itheire will be no gfi'At 
impropriety in confining th this fbrm the term 
Vaccine disease, which Wif) .kSmiess its or.gih 
from the cow, though prifbahtf W'aiky never be 
agaii^ necessary to rdhift^to tW pMrcst Stock in 
ihls animaL 

In treating of this disease' ds! Communicated by 
labcBlatioD, ft ft txiaUttitf to 
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in this fhMt of ^ fKtoiffer, alt ttvs adviktriiMI 
are lusarSd wluoh ikt#sd the casml caW'‘piw|J 
and xtis not difRculV to pe&fa that the disease fi’' 
as mnoh tiie same to tMOe two forms, as that 
the netural smaii-ptto ft too same distemper at 
the inoculated. Jo tho cbw-po*, the course that 
IS run by each is very simitokj they each pro¬ 
duce a general fever at a certain period, and 
the pustules in each equally decntte the specific 
virus which aknie can commuiueate the dfsetie to 
others by subsequent inoculatioD. Wtiat is very 
remarkable and unparaliSled m the history cWF 
disease, is, that the cow-po't virus, afta* having 
passeil through several persons, may be again 
comumiuiiieated to the cow by direct inoculation 
iti ttie nipple's; and this again will rvttim to the 
state oi uasnal cow-pox, in toe milkers who 
handle the uddci of tbe animal thus diseased, 
which abundantly proves that tlie nature of the 
infection continues the same under these varieties. 
Honce we Should expect that the security which 
the inoculated cow-pox affords against the con¬ 
tagion of the snittli-pox, (which constitutes its 
chief valvic) would be equal to that which tlie 
casual cow-pox insuics, and accordingly this la 
coiifiriiiud by the most authentic and unequivo¬ 
cal testimony From the comparatively recent 
date oi the experiments made with the inoculated 
cow-pox, the authority of forty or fifty year* 
(which the other fuiiii of ttie disease possesses in 
the dairy counti les) is wanting. But as the very 
cud of all these ttiais has been to prove the 
vaccine inocniation to be a complete preservative 
fkomthe variolous contagion, aud as they have 
been attended with entire success, there is no 
reason to suppose, that any number of year.s will 
produce such an altpration in the constitution, 
as to renew the hazard of variolous contagion 
in any habit where it has been once completely 
extinguished. The umform experieuce of luocu- 
fatiun foi tbe sma)i-pox, whicli may be recurred 
to by fair analogy, would cwntradiot such a sup- 
postiiun. Like this latter disease, too, certam 
precautions arc to Ive taken, and observattoH* 
made, in order to drstingmsh the case of a spaa 
nous and incomplete cow-pox, from that which ft 
perfect and genuine. 

Tbe chkff differcnees which exist between thn 
casual and the inoculated cow-pox are m tbh 
degree m which each afiects the Imdy. As mueft 
of the seventy cf the disease depends on tbe 
extent of topical ulceratioii, the former, by pro^ 
dunng larger and deeper pustules, ganeraliy 
occasions a muek severer dishaae; and thesh 
likewise are more liable to leave deep and ex* 
tensive sores, long after the enr|itive fever il 
subsided, which ar* diBicoft to hedl. .Mmther dtfr 
ference between tbe two fbrtoe of this disease is in 
the appearance of the yustules. Those which are 
formed by immediate infeettoa from the cow are 
more prominent, and have Si blHeish cast, which 
IS very chataetoristto, Tltft porticulariy bappeM 
in the casual disease, toougb it is also r tamed 
in the first inoculakion from the cow, but is vh- 
diktihgafthilitir lost after it has passed tlirougfa 
ertie gentovtioh (if it may be so called) iu thw 
hummi Sttbjeet,! 

Tbdwi lire set’eral important efreamstahees 
bdlotottogto yaecine inoculation, which deintm 
ttM dillWdn of the medical practitioner, mnl 
Whtbit Veqtlire to be given m detail wim jWt 
minute kffd ciTcumstahtial dcscnptionwhiefi wswe 
is ifWa to give assistancem dirctting rw pstodice. 
Thesd will be corivenientJy ffttoisll h few 
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Olf the of Matter. Dr. Jenm-r has 

laid down witii gnroat precision those sources of 
the spurious or impeifeLt cuw>pox, tlint depend, 
on the state and nature ot the iiitccting matter 
employed fur inoculation, and subsequent 
observation has iiroied more than ever the 
necessity of attending to this part of the subject. 
They are, 

First. When the pustule, that affords the 
matter is nut tlie genuine speuillc cow-pox 
This it is of great importance to be awitre of, 
both when the disease is to he iutruduced inline- 
diately from the cow, and from the, huiii.in ..uh- 
ject. As we often find that almost any acrid 
matter from any kind of pustule, when iqiplied 
by inoculation to a sound surface, will tlurc 
excite mffanimation and a pustule sore, a mis¬ 
take as to the nature of the s irus thus intro¬ 
duced might easily happen, and would le.id to 
much error and false security with regard to 
variolous contagion. The distinguishing marks 
of the true disease m the eon, have been already 
mentioned. Tlmse which ih.ar.u tense the genu¬ 
ine disorder in the human subject, will be uitei- 
wards enuineralfd. 

.Secondly. When the niaiter is geiiiiiiie, and 
would bo perfectly unexi eptioiiable if enipluyed 
oil the spot, but by being Wept iii a manner 
favourable to spontaneous alteration, or pre¬ 
served in a careless way, it bas lost its spci ilie 
properties. Thistwill apply to infecting virus 
procured eitiicr from the cow or tliu hiinuin pus¬ 
tule : and from the frequent failure of uiatter to 
produce the disease, when it has been kept fur 
a certain length of time, though .with eare, it 
seems to be probable that the vaecine virus is 
more liable to lose its peculiai propeities than 
the variolous, and requires greater precautions 
to be preserved in sufficient actiiity. 'fins cir¬ 
cumstance, how ever, (tiiat is wher'‘'good and 
proper matter has lost by keeping its power of 
giving the genuine infection) is uiuih more 
commonly a source of total failure produce any 
effect from inucnlation, than of exciting a spu¬ 
rious pustule, provided the matter li^ been 
taken at a proper period of the disorder, and in 
the most unexceptionable manner. 

Thirdly. When the matter has been taken 
from a true cow-pox pustule, but has been fur¬ 
nished, not by the clear limpid fluid, winch 
forms tiie contents of the pustule in its cailicr 
stages, but by the purulent matter which is to 
be found under the scab at that advanced stage 
of the disorder, when all the firyt fluid is dried 
up, and tlie pustule has either degenerated into 
• simple ulcer, or has lost its infecting properties. 
This particularly applies tp the disease of tlic 
fiibject; but both m man aud in the 
co»» It is not very easy to fix the evqct limits, 
when the Iqcal aflectiun ceases to bare any thing 
specific in its nature, and consequently to have 
the power of oommunicatiug the disease. 

These three circumstances (m any of which a 
partial and tiiorofore highly deceitful disease 
may be excited by spurious inuculotion) will 
direct the prac^rioner in the choice of tte matter 
which he employs. 

The uniform mildneu of J:hc inoculated vaodne 
disease has httherto affiorded no grounds for any 
such distfoetion «f. ffiand or 1>ad, a hcaltliy, or 
vnhealthy smf ^Snatfor, which olitoins (perhaps 
vlfhout foaadatioa) in the small-pox; and no 
perceptihte difUttanda of quality has been nicer- 
between matter {Mnaenred from the ino* 
|«Aii)e M aofin as itbef'uts to 8ffer4msy 


fluid, and that which is taken just at the time 
when it is receding, aud tlie scabbing process 
commences. 

We may add, that hithcito no successive ino¬ 
culations from one human subject to anuUicr 
have made any alteiatiun, citherin tlio nature 
of the disordi r, or the appcnr.mee of iho pustule 
after the lirsl tunc of msertinu liom the animal j 
when, as has been mentioned,'’(t retains some of 
the eharacter of the casual cow-pox. Jlliercforc, 
as long us the supply of vact me viius is kept up 
by propagating the genuine disease through 
successive inoeutatious, there will be no occa¬ 
sion to return to the cow for a non parent 
stoek. 

<>t the jtropet Subjects and Seasons for InocK- 
hiUon. Till vaccine disease, when piopcrly 
iiitioduitd by inoculation, .appears to have 
almost as gnat .v superiority in point of mildness 
, 111(1 bucnrity over the variolous iiio 'ulatioii, as 
this has over the natural small-pox. so that the 
same piucautioiis wliieh would be highly requisite 
Ml eomiiiuniratuig the Litter, (where the time 
can be chosen) become less so where the disordtT 
IS to be mtroducid by iiioeulatioii, and still less 
when the vaeciiie is sub.stitufed for the vaiiulous 
disease. Tlie experience vilneh the inoculated 
cow-pox already aflords, seems to show that it 
imy be practised nitli {(reat safi'ty at any age, 
even from the earliest infancy, lii general, wc 
may say that similar precautions arc to be used 
hue, as with vaiiolous inoculation, so that even 
the vaccine (list asu should be .avoided during the 
time of teething, or any particnlailv unfavoura¬ 
ble slaU‘ of body ; but wc may asst rt with con¬ 
fidence that at .any tunc it is prciciabtc to 
running any considerable iisk of the sniall-pox 
Lontagioii. 

it/ the Method of performing the Inoculation. 
The object to be fulfilled in performing this 
ojieration is to secure the insertion of the infecti¬ 
ous matter, wiUi as liltic injury ui the parts as 
IS v'ompatiblc with the tnd proposed. Uniform 
cxpei lence show s that in iilbeulaling either with 
this or vanolons matter, the method of making 
the inmsioii is nut a point of indifference ; for, 
on the form and depth of the wound will m some 
measure depend the degree of noleucc in the 
subsequent inflammation. In making the punc¬ 
ture in tl|p arm, we canuot follow a better method 
than that recommended by Dr. Woudvillc, wlto 
advises tliat the lancet should be held nearly 
at a right angle with the skin, in order that the 
infectious fluid may gravitate to the point of the 
instrument; which in this direction should be 
made to sciatch the cuticle repeatedly, until it 
leach the true skin, and become tinged with 
blood.” 

The most certain method of securing the infec¬ 
tion is to inoculate whilst the matter is fluid, 
wadfnah from the pustule; but ■> this' is often 
impracticable, it is ailviseable to hold the in¬ 
fected lancet for some time over the steam of 
hoiliog water, to soften and dissolve the hardened 
matter. Where the virus has been procured 
upon tturead, the same means are to be pursued 
as when inecnlafiaf with variolous matter; that 
is, to make a imw ioogitudinal incision upon 
tiie arm, to (q>p)y to it ^ infected thread, and 
detiun It there by adhesive plaster, till the dis¬ 
ease is communicated. „Thi8 method is found to 
be more apt to fail *h*i^ when the matter is 
received upon a Iwscet, prtiyided it be fluid from 
the pastille; butdifod matter will seldom long 
it* effiteH 7 « extisft ft be taken and kept 
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particular precautions. These will be men¬ 
tioned in a subsequent section. 

Proyresi of the Dineane The progress of the 
vauciue inoculation, from the time of insertion 
to that of the tlrying-up of the pustule, is com¬ 
monly very uniform, the dilTcrcnt s ages of the 
local and general affection well marked, and the 
■ucccssii o chan gy? occur for the must part at 
regular periods, ^hc following therefore may be 
considered, as the history of tins disorder which 
will represent the most usual progress of the vac- 
efne inoculation. 

The first indicatiuii of the success of the opera¬ 
tion, 1 $ n small iiidamed spot at the part wheic 
the puncture has biHiii made, winch is very dis¬ 
tinguishable about the third day. This continues 
to iiieroasc in size, becomes hard, and a small 
ciicular tuinuiir is formed, rising a little above 
the level of the skin. About the sixth day, the 
cefttre of the tumour shows a discoloured speck, 
owing to the formatiun .of, a small quantity 
of fluid, and this continues to increase, and 
the pustule to fill, and become distended, till 
about the tenth day. At this time it shews in 
perfection the eharacteiistie Icaturcs which all 
along distinguish it from the variolous pustule. 
Its shape is circular, or sometimes a little oval, 
but the margin is always well defined, and never 
rough and jagged; the edges rise above the 
level of the skin, but the centre is depressed, 
and has not that plumpness whiidi marks the 
small-pox pustule. As soon as the vesicle con¬ 
tains any fluid, it may be opened for futuic ino¬ 
culation, and from about the third to the ninth 
day IS found to be in its gicatest activity. It 
should never be taken, however, after tlm iimih 
day, as after that period it is not to be depeuded 
upon. 

About the eighth day, when the pustule is 
fully formed, the eflects on the constitution 
begin to show themselves, the general indisposi¬ 
tion IS commonly preceded by pain at the 
vesicle and m the arm-pit, followed by heacl-ach, 
some shivering, loss of appetite, pain in the 
limbs, and a feverish increase of pulse. These 
aontinue with more or less violence for one or 
two days, and always subside spontammusly 
without leaving any unpleasant consequence. 
During the general indisposition, the vesicle in 
the arm, which had been advancing to#matiirity 
in an uniform manner becomes surrounded with 
a circular inflamed margin, about an inch or an 
inch and a half broad, and tins blush is an indi- 
eation that the whole system is affected; for the 
general indisposition (if it occurs at all) always 
iqipcars on, or before, the time when tlie efflo¬ 
rescence becomes visible. After this period, 
the fluid in the vesicle gradually dries up, the 
sdrrouofling hliUh becomes fainter, and ill a.tia.y 
or two dies airay imperceptiblyj so that it is 
seldom to be disUnguished after the thirteenth 
day from inoculation. The vesicle now uo 
longer increases in extent, but on its surfaee a 
hard thick scab of a brown or mahogany colour 
is formed, which, if not palled off, remains for 
nearly a fortnight, till it spoataneottsty falls, 
leaving the skin l>eneatii|MlNOtly aouiid and un- 

iiriured. ’ ' ' 

Such U the uniform pMtidWiflf the disease in 
the greater number of caW^ with enly the vaiia* 
tion a day or two m me petfodtnf different 
changes. The suceesSivn ditnrailiotit that take 
place in the Iscrd affedtidH apfMlBr to be more 
eo n s tant, and more neCSMniy tA the snccett of 
the inoetdt^oa, ffwu tlw fcacnl iadiipotition. 


With regard to this latter effect; the rosfllts 
very various, very young infants often pstd 
through the whole disease without any perceptible 
illness ; with children it is extremely moderate { 
but with adults it is sometimes pretty kcvcre for 
a few hours, though never in any degree danger- 
Otts; and sometimes even in these last, altogether 
insensible. 

Among the occasional circumstances and varie¬ 
ties wkicii now and then occur, and which ftic 
practitioiici riioiild be aware of, though they du 
not inteilVre with the nature of the disease itself, 
or render tiie patient at all less secure front 
receiving the advantages of the vaccinu inocula'S 
tion, arc the following: 

1. In a few instances a slight crupttoir or rash 
comes on round the inoculated part about thd 
thud day, which subsides spontaneously in a day 
or two without becoming pustular, and is entirely 
the effect oi local irritation. 

!i. Sometimes, about the twelfth day, or after 
the general fever has ceased, the vesicle, instead 
of showing a disposition to scab, remains con¬ 
siderably inflamed, the surrounding efflorescence 
increases in extent, and tlie vesicle if not pro¬ 
perly treated is a]>t to degenerate into a small 
purulent ulcer, which will continue long m that 
state, and at last become diffleultto heal. Tills, 
wc have seen, is much more Imblo to follow thu 
casual cow-pox, than the inoculated; and in 
this state the matter which it secretes probably 
.altogether loses its speeifle power of communicat¬ 
ing the cow-pox by inoculation. 

\ A moic important variety which has been 
observed sometimes to occur under particular 
circumstances, m the formation of complete 
pustules, both in the neighbourhood of tlie 
inoculated part, and on other parts of the body. 
These pustules run a regular course similar to 
that formed by inoculation, and became filled 
with a purulent fluid, which has been sometifflev 
found to possess the specific property ef com¬ 
municating the disease by insertion. 

The appearance of these pustules may cer¬ 
tainly be considered as a rare occurrence m the 
genuine cow-pox, and this has given nso to some 
difference of opinion concerning their origin. 

Among the probable causes of a truly pustular 
eruption, we may mention two which appear to 
be fully ascertained. 

The first is a rough and unskilful method of 
inoculatioja, where the wound is made deeper 
than necessary, and an insertion of the infecting 
matter takes place withm the eellular membrane. 

In Uris case, several pustules will often appear 
on diffeient parts of the arm, and (as in the 
small-pox) the local affection of the inoculated 
part will be more liable to severe mflamina.- 
tkm. 

The second is the ckenaitance of the patient 
being exposed to the contegion of small-po^ 
during the time that the vaccine inoculation is 
making its wwal progren. The large proportion 
of pustular aruptioas, and the greater severity 
of the disease, that occurred during the fimt 
experimehU oa the vaccine mocolatioir at the 
Small-Pox Bbspital, near London, are to be ac¬ 
counted fiSf.On this ground. 

It is aiti linpoTUnt circumstance tlwt the esuM 
of tiiesi IStter pustular eases is now folly clearwt 
up,' vaocine inoculation, m its 

Stages, is not able to secure the panrot a tte st 
the ooBhtohm of the small-pox. IntmswdMsm 

very essentially from the vanolons inoenlttiea ; 
which huft, it is well known, will siqieneds the 
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(ffeots of the contagion of natural small-pox, 
even after the body but- been exposed toil for 
four or five days. I’beiefurc, wlien a pcison 
moculated nilli cou-pox matter falls in the way 
vf sinalj-pox coiilugioii during the first four or 
five days fiom iiioi‘ul.ition, each disease will 
make its jiroifuss in viine degree sepaiatelj. 
Tbe mix ulution will produce its proper ofieet cm 
llic ami, wliil'-t the srnull-po\ coutagiun will 
ociasiuii the pustules in otbe r parts of the hod). 
The matter, however, taken fconi the inorul.itcd 
raoeinc visiiJo has no disposition to pmdiiec 
pustular eases, and therefore under any oibct 
eirtuiDstances there is no reason to appiehciid a 
inixtuie of variolous infection. It may likewise 
be remarked, that when the two discuses mix in 
the manner abovc-rnentitmed, Ihcvueeiue ccsiilo 
IS not in general sui rounded with the usual elllu- 
rcBcencc. 

Sometimes, m one or (wo lare eases, piistuh s 
will be formed witiioiit any assignable eaiisc ■ 
this has hiippeiiix] in the inoeulation »t u eoii- 
siderable number ol peisons, by far tin greater 
part of whom bat c not had any appearance ut tins 
symptom. 

The pustules do not always come to m.itunty, 
but often dr 5 ' up and disa[ipcar beiure they eoii- 
tuin anv notable quantity ot fluid. When tiu-y do 
advance to suppuration, they bear a perfect i< 
scmbUuee to the distinct pustiilc'. which are form¬ 
ed in tiie small-pox in its most fa\ out able state. 

Mudu'al 'J'rettiment. It is a paitieular rcconi- 
mcndation of this disease, that, though much 
attention and discriuiination be iiccess.ny in 
selecting the matter for inoculation, and per¬ 
forming this slight operation in such a mamicr 
as to msuie success, and (as ue shall presently 
mention) in ascertaining, in .some doubtful cases, 
whether or not the infection has fully taken, very 
little nicdieal caie is necessary in ordLr to con¬ 
duct tlu' patient through it with perfect safety. 
Much of Uie hazard mcuneil in the small-pox is 
owing to a larger eruption upon the skin than 
the constitution can support; and tlie degiccof 
r;sk to life is in a great measure proportioned to 
the quantity of eruption : whereas, in the cow- 
pox, this system muv for tlic most part be 
avoided, by guarding against some of the causes 
which produce it, and is seldom so severe as to 
give any ground fur alaim. 

The inoculated vaccine disease, with infants 
and children, is unifunnlv mild during the whole 
courfefrom tlie first insertion to the scabbing 
process; and even in most cases b attended witli 
so little fever as scarcely to be detected even by 
«n attentive eye, aud n^uires no medical treat¬ 
ment. Indeed, as tlie great object is to produce 
tiie disease in a form so perfect as to leave no 
doubt about its appearance, and absolutely to 
secure the patient from any subsequent conta¬ 
gion of smMI-pox, It seems hardly adviseable 
to take any measures to check the approach of 
fever about the eighth day, any otherwise tlian by 
preserving strictly that state of tempemnqe which 
well regulated children are gemrally kept to 
during the eorl^ pwt of life. Therefore, the 
preparing me^cines which usually make a part 
•f the firaoedial pmeess duimg inocttla|ion with 
the sinaU-pow, we scarcely requisite hm, espe- 
ciklly when (^dMa ..arc the pati'euts; except in 
those habits thattnfliv considerably at all tjmes 
fnna aayfebrile attack. When tiie symptoms of 
.ftm are MaififiMt, and threaten to become at 
01 Mvere, • |n»g»tiv«j, such as a dose «£ 


salt*., gmcrally prudners very spealy relief. 

This is particularly useful when the patients are 
adults. 

In the small-pox, after <he eruptive fever has 
subsidcil, tl'i piisUdc foi lin’d by iiiocul.ition is 
apt to d<’i,cm i.itc into a tcd.ous soie, and even 
abs<'cs».v tiiiiii in tlic arm, winch, m infants, 
have som* times bei ii followed by Ibe mosi scri- 
iiiis con-ecpitTices. Tlic same cause of complaint 
CMsb III the inoculated cow-pox but the inllam- 
inatifin may generally be checked wiihout 
ditficultj', L'ct'orc it proceeds to any great 
height. 

When the I flloicsccnco comes ^.n mound tlic 
pustule about the tenth day, and tIk fcvci has 
subsidid, w'i. may (onsidci the consutution ns 
luiviiig done Willi the disease tor evciy puiposc 
ot fiituic security , and then fore the loc.il atfec- 
t’On of the arm may be put an end to, as soon ac 
It can be done I'onveiiicntlv. In by far the 
gie.iU r number ot imscs, the scabbing oi cica- 
tii/.itiun succicds the vesicular process with 
p.'rfcct Kgidaiity. Wlicic this happens, no 
ap|>luatioii of .my kind to the parts should be 
cmpliiycd; but, when (lie inllanimalion in- 
cieaso, wlicn the inoculated vcsiilc becomes 
painful and tlic arm stift', the niiscbief lh.it is 
then tlncatcnid, ni'y, it negWend, give morc- 
tronblc and indispoeitlon than all the preceding 
pait oi tlic disc.isi. 

To pKvent tills, s‘'vcr.al local applications 
iiuy be cmpbijcd, .ill of which foi the most pait 
< beck the mllaiiiniiitiun very icadily, and induce 
ilic healing pi Of ess 

Meicuriiil applications, fioin analogy with 
their known good cficcls m th<- local ulcers of 
the sniall-piis, have b<cn tiled, and with great 
success The pait afleoted should be daily 
difssed with conmiuii mercurial ointment, or, 
wliat is a more active pieparation, the lied Pre¬ 
cipitate of Meicury, (Hjdrarcjhus Nilratus 
Euber) in the form ot an ointment. In two or 
lliiccdays .ificr using this lemcdy the sore gene¬ 
rally puts on a bcllci appearance, and becomes 
disposed to hcul, after which a simpta dtissing 
may be employed. 

In many eases, however, nothing more is 
necessary to check the threhtenmg inflammation, 
than to keep the part constantly moistened with 
vinegar ^nd watei, or fioulhrd’s extract and 
water, till the vesicle is dried up, and only a hard 
scab left. 

In order to put a speedy period to the local 
disorder when no longer necessary, it hks been 
recommended, by Dr. Jeniier and others, to 
apply for a very 'hort time Some very active 
and conosivc solution, whicK may hasten the 
process of ciiatnzaiion, and prevent any ttnuble 
ttot might arise from fresh ulccratioh at the 
pustule. A drop of strong vitriolic acid taken 
upon the head of a probe and thus applied to the 
vesicle for a few seconds, atid afterwards washed 
off; or the undiluted Goulard’s extract (Aq. 
Litharg)rri Acetati) will answer tins purpose, ahd 
shorten tiie cure of the local disorder, ft Is to 
be observed, howevw, tliat it is ohiy very 
rarely, and inunfliuol inflammation prometied 
beyond the eighth or tenth day, that We should 
employ ony of 'tiretiS.jttmiMbig: «&d we should 
also be aware that, as tfcey will ahV time induee 
a premature sciibkih^ thby wonlo in all pro- ^ 
hability, if used too caltly, fent^ly extinguish 
.the disease befpK'ft .had tWhdttfed Ihe cortStftn- 
tton secure agi^rt Ike vuiuldtS coht^gtOh^ and 
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tkereby the end of the >accinc inoculation would 
be defeated. 

Method of taking and itrenermn'j Matter for 
futHte liioridition. Thoie arc tew practitioneri 
of the vaccine inoculation, who have not expe¬ 
rienced repeated dwnppointments in attempting 
to inti'oduce this iiiftct'On, from the circiim- 
htance of the virus losing its efficacy m a very 
short time after having been t.iking from the 
vesicle. This certainly depends m many 
mstani-es on a want ot ictivity in the matter it¬ 
self, furfreqiunt fidiires have liappened, even 
where every possible precaution has been ob- 
•served, and wheie no great distance of ume h.is 
occurred between the time of taking the matter 
and the attempt t»iiioeiilatc the iliseasc. And 
yet It has also hippeucd, that the inoculation 
has siiecend, ivitii matier piesTved with no 
unusual caie, and even after having been cairied 
aeioss the Atlantic. A tew ohseivatioiis may 
therefore he made withref^rd to the method of 
taking and piesen mg Uie infecting matter. 
Where the virus is ta be used directly after being 
taken fiom the vcsie'e, nothing is so convenient 
fbr recfcivmg it as the lancet with which the 
subsequent iiiociit.it ion is to be performed; and 
it has fretpiently happened that tins method of 
inoculating h.is siieceeJed, both with variolous 
and vaccine m.ittpr, aftei icpeati-d failures from 
every other method. A'., however, this mode 
cannot always be conveniently used, tlie matter 
must be allowed to dry on tlie s.ibstaiicc on whicli 
it IS received, and afterwards be, diluted with 
watei, that it may be siilTicicntlv liquid for 
uisertion. A lancet will very coiinnoiily answer 
the purpose in this case also, if us"d only a very- 
few day.s after the matter has been taken j but it 
seems to be well-established, by repeated obser¬ 
vation, that this method IS veiy prccariniis for 
com eying infection to any cousidurable dis- 
t.iiice, or for some length of time before it is to 
be iiseil. It becomes dien much safer, either to 
moisten a piece of cotton thread in the matter 
ficsh from the vesicle, or to receive it upon a 


infection, and with very slight trouble ud 
iiicoiucmencr to the person so inoculated. A* 
a perfect vciticle may commonly be formed, by 
inoculating persons who have already had the 
small-pox, though they are unsusceptible of 
any general vaccine disorder, flie scries of mfee- 
tloii may be kept up, though proper subjects for 
the disease be wanting. 

In comparing the variolous and the vaccine 
disease, we may observe Hint tlicto are two 
points in which tliey differ vefy sensibly,—in 
the foim, and contents of the vesicle. That 
whicli is formed by vaccine* vims, in by far the 
greater number of instances, continues perfectly 
circular duriig its whole progress; at all times 
the edges aic elevated, an 1 the suiface flat, 
and It does not show that prominence in the 
centre which arises fiom being quite distended 
with its contained fluid. The small-pox v esiele 
at the place of insertion, while advancing to 
maturation, generally becomes jagged at its 
edges, and the outline is rendered irregular by 
clusters of small pustules. These, in the end, 
often become conftnent, and leave a sore of a 
much STcatnr extent than that of any single pus¬ 
tule, the subsequent progress of which, as baa 
been mentioned, is frequently the cause of 
niueh trouble, and sometimes of danger, to in* 

fonts. 

The inoculated cow-jvo* vesicle on the con* 
trary, continues well defined tliroiigh every 
stage; and Ibis perhaps is the reason why it 
much loss frequently leaves any open sore at 
the time when the scabbing process should 
come on. 

The contents of tlie respective vesicles also 
differ. The fluid which the vaccine pustule 
secretes dues not progressively change from a 
watery to a thick purulent matter, ns in the 
small-pox, but continues thm ami almost lim¬ 
pid, till it entirely disappears. It is also suc¬ 
ceeded by a hard brown shining scab, which 
latter is harder, smootiier, and of a darker 
colour than that which attends the variolous 


small plate of glass, over which, when the matter vesicle or pustule, as this last has usually and 
iS dry, another piece of equal siae should be properly been called. 

laid. In all cakes tile liquid virus should be Where tiie vacciUe inoculation is followed by 
suffered to dry gradually ahd thoroughly in a no local disorder, or only a slight redness at the 
■warm temperature, and then should be secured punctured paK for a day or two, we can have 
from the access of air by cementing together no doubt that the operation has failed; but 
with sealing-wax, or some similar substance, cases sometimes happen where the failure is 
thb plates of glass, or by well closing the equally Cettain, but which require much room 
phiai into Which the thread is put. Previous to discrimination to be distinguished from those 
innculaVmg from the glass plato, thu matter in which the disorder is complete and genuine. 
toiMt first be diluted with a very minute drop of The regularity with Which the local disease at 
wafin water, well mixeii by the point ot a lancet, the place of inoculation runs throng its scvei al 
which last should then be made to take up .as stages, seems to be the principal point to be 
much ak itm he necessary for inoculation, and attended to; for tile accession (ff fever iv ccr- 
heiljl with dte point downwards, till fluid taiuly not necessary to constitute the disease, 
‘Which it upon it has acquired rather a tolekcr since the greater nuamer of infants have no 
ebnsisfonoe. Afthr wHich, the puncture may be apparent itidifposition. Therefore, when the 
made in the mahdur already mentioned. It may vesicle advantiUs in a very hasty and inrcgnlac 
be obkerved, that Wiongh we should avoid doing progiWSS, When inoculated puncture on the 
siUch violendb to the veside which fiimishes the secditd Or third after insertion swells Con- 
riiauaf, as to ntake hi bleed, yet thy virus itself tideihbly, and is aurroimded with an extensivu 
does not teem to lose its infecting power, rbdtfess^ tbih proaatnre mflamniation very cer- 

by being accidlentit^ With a drop of tainiy itifllehtas a failure in the operation. Even 

mood. .'•r.v'. when the iMOciflatKm has advanced fbr the first 

There is only a^lJff^lfrttlihmittiHg this fewdityt m % regular manner, but when, about 
infection from dPb;*bbntatSit to auotiier, which tlfofltedhyt fnstead of exhibiting a weUft>eM«d 
is ttiTt more soenrb than tHwri; bflife above, add VeShiilS df^id, the part nin'> an iriagnlairinter- 
this it, tb keep a ebtts^t tdedession of itt| hfitWr the porpoSe of iiiocnlatioa te nqualiy 
Vbsielto by Inoculatidn of (^nWkiit persons (tn deNidt^; and these varieties rel^Otre to 
board Of Wdp for nfstaWfby Sttikih tthy be fiOnb wsrt^lihi with an attentive aHfl experienced eye, 
at all times without (ha least rifk of any general since they might readily lead to a false, and per* 
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taps faUl Idea of sraurity againHt any subsequent we think due to the general vehemence which waf 
exposure to a variotoiis contagion. at first manifested in iinglanrl upon the appear- 

Obstboctiojis to Tiie os'ijiiiai Anoprios ov Vac- anee of this most important discovery. Even in 
riNATtOH. It is a curious and extraordinary fact, India, notwitlistanding the great vencratiou in 
that incalculable as is the advantage likely to be which the gentle and liarmlcss animal, which fur- 
derived iroHi the discovery of cow-pox inocula- nishes to us the source of security, is universally 
tion, It lias met with more general opposition in held, a repugnance to participate in one of its 
England, Uie country to which the discovery owes discuses, was evinued in a degree nearly equal to 
its birth, than in any otliei country m the world; Mint winch sprung up among ourselves, “ The 
and this both from the public and from medical circumstance of its coining from the cow,” ob- 
practitioncrs,andnotwith8tandingthatthescicnce serves Mr. .Shoolbred, “ so far from operating a» 
has been followed up by its advocates with the was at first expected, m its favour, has directly 
most scrupulous vigilance of observation, and the contrary cticet; and the great bmiy oi the 
ecrtamly with no lack of their promises and pre- natives, the labouring class, are absolutely so 
dictioiui. This opposition, however, has not al- stupid and insensible, as to have no percep- 
ways been illiberal nor illandable, nor will tlie tion of its inustiiiiable value to mankind.” Jle- 
warmest friend to vaccination have any reason, ynrl ou the Profrem of Vaceme Inoculation %u 
in the issue, to regret that it has been exposed to Bengal. 

so severe a discipline. We shall state a few of Another source of opposition may be referred 
these causes which, in our opinion, have contn- fo the history of the cow-pox virus as at first in- 
huted most powerfully to excite so extraordinary troduced before the public j the mistakes which 
a resistance. coiriniittcd in the earliest infancy of the 

The first and most obvious cause is the very practice, and tlie apparent indecision which, oa 
natural aversion which mankind will always fed this account, resulted Irom it. 
to the reception of any disease, from the brute The disease of the cow-pox was first introduced 
creation, even though it should, as in the present by Dr. Jenner, as originating from the fetid ichor 
instance, be proposed as a most advantageous discliargcd from the heels of horses afieeted with 
prophylactic. The arms of philosophy, of phy- fhe giease; and the abhorrence to a volun- 
siology, and of medical ratiocination, may in- tary iccuption of it, wliich was sure to he very 
deed be adv.inccd against such an opinion, but gicat and cxtimsive, without such a theory 
they will for a long time be advanced in vain ; attached ti> it, was hereby quadrupled in every 
and the abhorrence willliC always found the most rcsjnxt; audit has, perhaps, been one of the 
xioicnt, and hence, perhaps, the prejudice be- uiosttaiourublc circumstances to the suppression 
come the deepest tooted, in the country and of much of that general and utter odium with 
nmoug the p(>uple where the rocnuimendation is which cuw-]kix inoculation was at first received, 
first Started; distant, and even adjoining nations' that subsequent inquiries and arguments have 
become acquainted with the invention by rumour succeeded m proving pietty eflectually, that here 
alone; they hare nothing to do with the practice; at least the ingenious discoverer was deceived lu 
they reason upon the siib)cct as a mattci:;.of mere his conjectures. The virus of both diseases may 
f)|ieculation, and one which is never likely perhaps be a pruphylacta: against the small-pox, 
to touch themselves; hence their passions are but in themselves they now appear tp be distinct 
much less deqily engaged in the contest, and and unconnected maladies, 
they are progressively and imperceptibly to re- _ The nustakes at first committed, during the 
ceivc it with less repugnance when at length its infancy of the practice, and the confticting or un- 
unexpected spread shall have propagated it into settled opinions upon particular points connected 
tlieir own regions * were also highly advene to its promotion. 

There Can be no doubt that this natural aver- It was generally conceived at an early period, 
sion lias, among oniselves, been very' considera- that the power of the cow-pox virus for fresh in- 
bly augmented by the industry of professional oculations, was commensurate with the progress 
enemies to the invention, some of whom, from of tlie local, inflammation, and consequently that 
the purest motives, and others from the most it was m its most active state from the eighth or 
eontemptible and self-interested, have taken ad- ninth day after inoculation to the thirteenth or 
vantage of the public prejudice, and revived fourteenth; it is now suificiently ascertained, 
every argument against the introdnction of the however, that it is only in a state of prophylac- 
cow-pox which M :iv formerly started against tiiat tic activity from about the third day to the eighth 
of small-pox iiioculaiion. Suifli, more especially or nintl^ and Uiat after tiiis period, notwithstand- 
as the utter want of security, a chance of as great ing the increased spread, and deeper blush of the 
a severity of disease, and even of mortality, and areola, it is heroine to all preventive purposes 
most of all the certainty of destroying the con- effeti and useless; and to this cause we have to 
Stitution by slowly subverting the established ascribe a subsequent aji^earance of small-pox la 
stamina of health, or oi disfiguring the face and a great variety of cases upon those who were the 
other parts of the body by oxciting tumours of earliest subjects of vaccine inoculation. It was 
the most disgusting and monstrous appearance, a circumstance equally hostile to its ^eral re- 
All this battery of artillery has been played off, ccption, that soon aftm the introduction of the 
and played off with too much success; but the vaccine matter into the Small-Pox Inoculation 
reign of terror has tad its day; and upon these Hospital, from not earefbUy keying this matter 
points at least we believe the passions of our separate from the matter of Small-pox,the two dis- 
countrymen arc bej^nmg to subside; passions charges became intermixed, and were employed 
roused to a higher mtcb than in any other quar- in a great variety of instanoesin this state in the 
ter, from the mere nKt thSt here tae discovery metropolis, as weliiui aent to a gnat variety of 
comm«noed, here the contest was first started, quarters in the country: hence a dwease was 
and hens We are in the Iwbit of exercising a much produced, ag the result ^idtat should have been 
of thinkli^ for ourselves than in genuine cow-pox iBecubtien, far more violent in 
any ouwt fj^ ulwlogy its symptomstlito it tdltave heeii» gad ac* 
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companicd with a pastuloua eruption all over tlie 
body, equally new and extraordinary. 

It wa* Ions before this unfortunate miatakc wai 
diaoovered; and «hen at length this point was 
settled, a diderence of professional opinion start* 
cd up concerning the disease and the consequent 
eruptions which were produced by this iutennixed 
matter i a disease less severe than the smalUpox, 
as it usually occurs even after inoculation, amt 
eruptions filled with a fiuid of a more impel feet 
coucoition than variolous pus in its usual state, 
and of a more temperary duration* It was at 
fust conceived that this was a hybrid disease, 
formed by an union of two distinct morbid ac* 
tions; the opinion was unphilosophical, because 
contrary to general analogy, and might have lam 
the foundation of hypotheses whiih would have 
been altogether destructive to the new practice : 
It was, ncvcrtlicless, at first widely embraced, and 
warmly supported} till at length better argu¬ 
ments and additional experience proved abun¬ 
dantly, that by such an union of the two distinct 
matters, tlie two consequent actionsdid not unite, 
but that each disease ran through its own sepa¬ 
rate round at the same time, the variolous efieet 
alone bring in some degree mitigated, and merely 
changed in consequenue of such mitigation by the 
co-pxisteiice of a rival action. 

There were various other ciicumstanoes that 
contributed in no small degree at first, and still 
operate in a considerable measure to retard a 
general adoptiou of vaccine inoculation. The 
cases of small-pox after vaccination have been 
very numerous in the nhole; there ean be little 
doubt that the greater number oi tlicsc have pro¬ 
ceeded ftom imperfect vaccination of some kind 
or other; there are many, howev'er, which it is 
impossible to asciibe to this cause} many in 
which there can be no doubt of the vaccination 
having been perfect and genuine, and upon 
which) nevertheless, small pox has supervened 
upon a casual exposure to its effluvia. Of the 
cause of this failure we are ignorant to the pre¬ 
sent hour} It is the fashion, and it is a f.ishion 
founded on rational principles, and supported by 
similar facts in the case of small-pox, to ascribe 
such feilures to pnuHianty of constitution, by 
which the system is rendered inficx’ble to the 
general prophylactic} but to this liour we know 
nothing of the nature of this peculiarity, and are 
consequently altogether incapable of guarding 
against it 

There is to this moment also, an indecision of 
opinion and an impreciseness of language too 
frequently discoverable in the conversation and 
reniarits m many of the ablest and srarmest ad¬ 
vocates fw Vaccination, which cannot fail to have 
produced and prolong^ a considerable degree of 
pn^dice agaimt it; and that we may not be ac** 
cuMdof advameing accusations without proof, we 
sMl specify a few instances from the examina¬ 
tions which took place btifore the committee of 
the house of commons. Mr. Croft and various 
ether witnesses delivered it as their opinion that 
no constitutional affleotionwns necessary, “ pro¬ 
vided the arm bad gonfe ttetmgb the usual pro¬ 
gress.” Dr. Liston, ’Mesii, and Dr. Skey, 
seemed to think a comtmiHiwiMi affection of some 
degree or other always andilMietataly necessary. 
Sir W. Farqubar and(|ha give it as their 
opinion, that vaccine' inoeslatiois will supersede 
■mall-pox, the former heiqg a^ed # the system 
witfaina day ortwo after tte liittm. 1^. Ash and 
the reVBfend G. C. Jenaev nfim, G»t it does not 
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supersede sniall-pox, Mr. Chne asgerts that it 
does not supersede it, but produces a milder dis¬ 
ease. Ite. Nelson thinks that it proiluci s no effect 
whatever. Mr. Knight does not think it easy to 

distinguish the true from the spurious pustule, ex¬ 
cepting by experience.” Dr. Mai shall thinks 
it easily distinguishable, and that a person who 
has once seen the true cow-pox pustule, can never 
be mistaken.” 1'hc term spurious disease, more¬ 
over, upon which so many pages and pamphlets 
have been written, is understood in a different 
sense by different witnesses, and hence another, 
and extensive source of difflculty. The spunous 

kind of 1 accinc inoculation,” says Mr. Knight, 
” arises as far as I know from the matter being 
taken in fo« advanced a period oi the pustule, as 
it here seems to be decomposed, and no longer to 
retain its specific poison.” To the same ques¬ 
tion, cim you state from what source the spn- 
nous cases of cow-pox arose Mr. Addington 
replies, In some instances, 1 believe, from the 
matter being taken at loo late a period of the dis¬ 
ease , in others from cbangt‘s w hich it had under - 
yone during its preeervatton, and in others from 
the modes of luoculatwn embayed ; hereby giving 
us throe distinct sources of spurious cow-pox : 
one of wlach only is admitted by Mr. Knight. 
Dr. Blane, on the contrary, and apparently with 
more accuracy dcnouimales the disease resulting 
from effete matter, or that taken at too late a 
period a degenerate cow-pox; while he applies 
tlie term tpurtaut to a distinct and aitogether dif¬ 
ferent disease, found occasionally to exist on the 
cow's teats, and which, as Dr. Jciincr had previ¬ 
ously observed, has casually been mistaken for 
the true vaccine virus. We canuot avoid observ¬ 
ing also, that not only in the course of the exami¬ 
nation in question, but too generally in the writ¬ 
ings of ali the advocates for cow-pox inoculation, 
the term pustule is confounded with that of vesicle, 
or rather that the former is frequently made use of 
while the writer is, by the very course of his ar¬ 
gument, endeavouring to prove the non-existence 
of pus or matter of a purulent nature in any part 
of the local inflammation. 

The last source of delay we shall point out, re¬ 
sults from the very steps which have been taken, 
and frenn the most beneficial purposes, but not 
always with sufiicient prudence, to carry vacci¬ 
nation into effiicL Prumpted by a benevolent 
cnthusiasin, many of tts most valuable advocates 
have so -ardently and suppliantly intreated the 
poor to permit them to inoculate their children, 
that it has been impossible for these people not to 
conceive that the petitioners had some sinister 
views in their application; while others of less 
flexible materials have proposed a direct interpo¬ 
sition ef the legislature to comp^ the unruly to 
obedience. Who dees not perceive that each of 
these measures, opposite as they arc m their ex¬ 
tremes, is equally calculated to prevent a general 
and cordial reception of vaccination' 

Amidst the steps pnssued for the purpose of 
promoting this valuable discovery, and which 
have equally tended to retard it, we canuot avoid 
mentioning tho violent contest'' which have ensu¬ 
ed not only between toe vacemists and toe anti- 
vaccinists, and the intemperate and cvendisgrMe* 
ful language which hat too often been exhibited 
on both sides, but between the different piiblie 
establishments for vacemanng. Into Umm dis¬ 
putes it would be equally unpleasant and invidi¬ 
ous to ^ter} and we shall only add, that from all 
of them, the original discoverer appears to us te 
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have kept aloef with & dignity and forbearance 
that do etjual credit to his heart and to his head, 
and that cannot fail to throw around him an ad¬ 
ditional lustre to that wiUi which his first happy 
discovery, and his subsequent and indefatigable 
labours hai e so gloriously iiradiated him. 

After all, »hat would have been the result if 
this valuable fact liad been 1^ to its own meiits 
at large, or if even at present it were to be left to 
its own merits, equally without public patronage 
or legislative interposition ? Onr own opinion is, 
in regard to this as to every thing else ol real ex¬ 
cellence, that it would be sure to find its level in 
the upshot, and to maintain its fair and mar¬ 
ketable value. We have no doubt that its oaii 
beneficial cftects must necessarily in the end have 
secured it a victoiy over every enemy; and that 
it has been nursed into a state of sickliness and 
fraetiouMiess by indulgence and patronage. No¬ 
thing of the kind was necessarv to gn e .a triumph 
to iariobms inoculation ; it made its pay by the 
force of Its own intrinsic worth ; it conquered by 
the weapons of tiiith and reason alone. We are 
convinced, that iii the end, vaecinalioii would have 
triumplu'd by tlie same nie.itis, and wc arc confi¬ 
dent that the violence of its lujudiripus fi lends 
have prmed otoorc disservice to it than a bust of 
open and undisguised enemies. 

Upon a subject of so much importance, it 
Would be highly blameable to close tins article 
without glancing at the conciincnt testiniunies 
in favour of vaccination, which ha\ e been pre¬ 
sented to the legislature from the chief profes¬ 
sional colleges and incoiyiorations of the united 
kingdom, in consequence of his majesty’s ooni- 
mands to these respective bodies to make a re¬ 
port upon the subject. Upon a grai e and ade¬ 
quate invettigation of all these, however, we can 
only copy the following from the Royal College 
Of London; and we do it from a Ihuruiigli con- 
yiction that it will go furtJici towaids quieting 
the alarms of the timid, and settling Uic scepti¬ 
cisms of Uic doubtful, than volurtics directed to 
the same end from the pen of a parti/.an • 

The Royal College of Physicians of London, 
having received his maiesty’s commands, in com¬ 
pliance with an Addrcs'< frdm the House of Com¬ 
mons, ‘ to inquire into the state of Vaccine Ino¬ 
culation in the united kingdom, to report their 
opinion and observations upon that practice, 
upon the evidence which has been adduced in its 
Support, and upon the causes whiefa have hitherto 
N-tardcd its general adoption;’ have applied 
themselves diligently to the business referred to 
them. 

Deeply imprei-ied with the importance of an 
inqurry which equally involves the live.s of indi¬ 
viduals, and 4he public prosperity, they haic 
made every exertion to invest^ate the subject 
fully and ijntiartially. in aid of the knowledge 
.and experience of tiie members or their own 
body, they hive applied separately to each of 
the lieebtiat^ of tlie college ; they have corres¬ 
ponded *ith the Colleges of Physicians of Dublin 
and Edinburgh; With the Colleges of Surgeons 
of London, EdlnbUrth, and Dublin; they have 
called vtpbit the Sbeieties established for vaccina¬ 
tion, for ab adsbuht of their practice, to what 
extent it has hedh haJtfiM oh, and what has been 
the result' W thhif. WtphHdhce; and they have, 
hjr ptthlTic haticei tawhed individuals to contri¬ 
bute whatffv^ iafprihiiiioh they had severally 
dhihicted, Thby ttvh & emoeiideaee beta 


nished with a mass of ev’idencc communicated 
with the greates readiness and candour, whieh 
enabks them to speak with confidence upon all 
the principal points referred to them. 

“ 1. During eight years which bate elapsed 
.since Dr. Jciiner mode his discovery public, the 
prugre.ss uf lacciiiatiun has been rapid, nut only 
in all parts oi the united kingdom, but m ei'ery 
quarter of the civilized world. In tiie British 
islands some bundled thousands hare been vac¬ 
cinated, in oui possessions in the East Indies 
upwards of eight hundred thousand, and among 
the nations of Europe tlie piaetu c has bceoine 
general. Profession.)! men have submitted it to 
the iaircst trials, and the public have, tor tlie 
most part, received a without prejudice. A few 
iiidcvd have stood forth the adversaries of \ ac- 
ein.ition, on the same grounds as tiieir prede¬ 
cessors who opposed the inoculation foi tlic 
siiiall-pox, falsely led by hypi.thetical reasoning 
ill the investigation of a subject which must be 
supported or rejcitcd, upon f.iets and observa¬ 
tion only^ \tith these few evciptioiis, tin testi¬ 
mony in favour of v aeeination has been most 
stioiig and satisLictoiy, and the piaeticc of it, 
tliough it has received a cheek iii some quarters, 
.ippears still to be upon the increase in most 
paits of the united k'ngdoni. 

“ 2, Tho C.illege 6f Physicians in gi'iugtheir 
observations and opinions on the practice of v.ic- 
einatiun. Hunk it right to premise, that they ad¬ 
vance uotliing but what is srtpjiorted bv the mul¬ 
tiplied and miequivocal evidence wliicli has been 
biought befoie them, anlf they have not eoiisi- 
deied any facts as proved but what have been 
slated fioiii actual ubsci vation. 

“ Vaccination .ijijiears to he in general per¬ 
fectly' safe, the iiistances to the contrary being 
exfiemetv 1.11 c. Tlie disease excited by it is 
slight, and scldoni prev ent those undei it from 
following tlicir ordiimiy uccupatloiis. It h.is 
been coinmnnicated with safety to pregnant wo¬ 
men, to (luldien during dentition, and in their 
earliest infancy; in all which respects it pos¬ 
sesses maleml advantages over iiioculatum for 
till- small-pox; which, thovigli productive of at 
disease generally mild, yet sainetiiQes oc< asious 
alarming symptoms, and is in a few cases fatal. 

“ 'Hif security derived from vaccination 
against the small pox, if not absolutely perfect, 
IS os neatly so as can jierhaps be expected from 
any hiiinun discovery ; for amongst several hun¬ 
dred tliousand cases, with tlie results of wliioh 
the college have been made acquainted, the num¬ 
ber of alleged failures has been surprisingly 
small, so mueti So, as to form certainly no rea¬ 
sonable objeQtioH to the gbiteral adoption of vac¬ 
cination ; fob it appears that there are not nearly 
so many failta'cs, in a given number of vacci¬ 
nated persons, as (bare are d^iatiis in an equal 
number of persons Ifiachlated for tlie Small-pox. 
Nothing can more idibriy denijonslrate the supe¬ 
riority of vaccination over thq ihoculatioii of the 
small-pox, than thls ’chnsideration; and it is a 
most important fact, Which has been confirmed 
in the course of ibis inquiry, that in alihost 
^very case, whetb Qm smw-pox has succeeded 
vacematiob, wbetl|e|rby inoCqktlon ot by casual 
infection, the diseOke to Varl^ fiibhh tram its 
ordinary course; it tufs nelt^br itt 

tiib violence, nor ih the dufa%n dftis syfiiptofiis, 
but to, with very fe# exc^ytioha, b'i^n remark¬ 
ably OUd, aiif 
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by the previous vaccine iliscase, of all iu ubual 

“ The testimonios before tlw College of Phy¬ 
sicians are very ciecKlcd in declaring, that yae- 
e Illation does less mischiei to the constitution, 
aud less frequently giies rise to other diseases, 
than ilic sroall-pox, cither natural or inoculated. 

The v^logp feel thtuwclvcs called upon to 
state till# strongly, heSausc it has been objected 
lo vaccinatioftt tlhit it proJuce^ new, unheard of| 
and (nonstroiis Uise.isi s. Of such assertions no 
proofs have been produced, and, after dlligcul 
inquiry, the college heliei e them to have been 
citbvi the iim'iitioU'i of designing, or the mis¬ 
takes ol igiioiant incii. In these respects then, 
in Its iiiiUinesB, iis salcty, and its consequences, 
the iiulividoal may look for the pecuiiar advan¬ 
tages of vaecmutioii. T he hem fits which flow 
fioin It to soenty iuc mtinitoly nioie coiisulera- 
ble, it .sprcails no infection, and cm he com- 
iiiunieated ojlv hy inoculation. It )s,^rum a 
consiilci.ilion of tlie pernicious ctlcets of the 
SinalUpus, that the real value of vaccination is 
to he cstniiatcil. The nsituial siuall-po\ Iris been 
supposed to dcstioy a sixth pait ot aUiihoin it 
attackand that even hy iroeulation, where 
that Jias hern gener.il in paiishcs and towns, 
ahoiit one in thiee hiuid''ed h,is usu.illy died. It 
Is not sullieiciitly known, oi not ad\ erli d to, tliat 
nearly oiie-tcntli, sou* years inoic than oiio- 
tenfh oi ihe whole mortality in London, is oc- 
laMoned hy the smdl-pox} and howeser bene- 
lieidl the inoculation of the smaU-poK may haic 
he»n (O iiwlividuals, it appeals to hate kept up a 
tons* intsiuuec of contagion, whitb has been the 
jncdiis ol incrcnring tlu* number of deaths hy 
what is called the iialnral disease. It cannot be 
doubled that tins niisihiof has hot n extended by 
till' i.icuiisiderate uiaiiuer in which great nunihcis 
ofpeisooB, even since the intruilueiion of vaeii- 
nation, arc still eveiv year inoculated wit the 
'sniall-po\, and afteiwaids leqiined to alteiid two 
or thiue times a week at the place ol inocula¬ 
tion, thiongb every stage ot then illness. 

“ I’loui this, then, the public are to expect 
the gieat apil vucontro\«ited superiority ot vac¬ 
cination, thai It communicates no casual infec¬ 
tion, and, while it is a proteetioii to the indivi¬ 
dual, it IS not prejudicial to the public. 

“ 3. The College of Physicians, m reporting 
their observations and opinions outlie evideiue 
adduced in support of vaccination, feel them¬ 
selves authoruod to sute that a body of evidence 
so Iprge, so temperate, and so consistent, was 
perhaps never before jcollected upon any medical 
questmp. A discov^y so navel, and to which 
.there was nothing analogous known lu nature, 
though resting on the gsperKnental observations 
of tte inventotf was nt frst received wjth diffi¬ 
dence : it was not, hopever, difRcolt fof otheis 
to rep^ his experiments, by which tjie truth of 
his observations-Mge o<md«“e«>» the doubts 
of the .qautious wcte gipidually dispelled by ex¬ 
tensive experience. A4 the commencenient pf 
of the practice, almost'nil that wpM vaocinateil 
were afterwards sulnaMtted to the inoculation of 
the smaU-ppx i »»Uif hai^went this ppeMtipn 
a second, and exen.at^p^t^, and the uai&rin 
success pf these trtaifcx;<aifle?ftjr hstd «* 

the new dwcovwy. the niddi^e of tlie le- 
oniaty derived from vnp«dflnidp*AfiM»s**« 
pox%l<W not rest !dm «^'”4ote wlm gfter- 

nr«id« twdwwent ir«#iOTs xMhowh 


amounting to many thousands; for it appeAIh 
tiuiii numerous observations comuiunicated ,tP 
the college, that those who have been vaccinated 
are equally secure against the contagion of 
epidemic sinall-pux. Towns indeed, and dis¬ 
tricts ol the couiitrv, in which vaccination had 
been gciii ul, have afterwards ligd the sm.ill-pox 
picvalcut oil all sides of them without suflcring 
from the umUgioa. There arc also in the evi¬ 
dence a few examples of epidemic sipall-pox 
having been suhtlucd by a general vaccination. 
It will not, thcicfoic, appear extraordinary Jhat 
many who have commanicated their observations 
should state, that though at lirst they thought 
iinfdrourably of the practice, experience had now 
remove.! all their doubts. 

“ It has been alieady niciitiom'd, th.it the evi¬ 
dence Id nut universally iavourahlc, although it 
IS III truth neaily so" for there are a few who 
I'ntcrtaui sentiments differing widely fiom those 
of the grei* miyority ot their hretlircn. The col¬ 
lege, therefoye, deemed it tlicir duty m a parti¬ 
cular maimer, to inquire upon wliot grounds and 
evidence the opposeis of vaccination rested their 
opinions. From personal examination, as well 
as fiom their writings, they endeavoured to learn 
the full extent end weight of thcii objections. 
They found them without expcriouee in vaccina¬ 
tion, supporting their opinions hy hearsay iufov- 
matioii, and hypotnetical reasuuiiig, and, upon 
investigating the facts which they advamied, 
tlu y I'luiid them to he either inidapprehcndcd or 
inisreprc sciilcd, or that they fell under tlic de¬ 
scription of cases of iinptrfeil small-pox, before 
noticed, and which the college liave endeavoured 
fairly to appretiate. 

“ TJ«f piactieo of vaccination is but of eight 
ye.irs standing, .ind its promoters, ns well as op¬ 
ponents, must keep in mind, that a period so 
shoit IS loo hmitoil to ascertain every point, or to 
bring the .iit to Uiat pcifection of which it uiay 
he capable. The truth of this will readily be ad¬ 
mitted hv' those acquainted with the history of 
miioculation foi tbs small pox. Vaccinatiop i* 
n iw, however, wcU understood, and i(s eharactoi 
ac uratcly dcsciibcd Some' devlations from xH 
usu.l1 course have occasionally occurred, which 
the autlior of the practice has railed spurious cow - 
pox, by winch tlie publ.c have been misled, as if 
theic were a true and talsc cow-piOxj but it ap¬ 
peals, that noUnng more was meant, than to ev- 
picss irregularity or difference irom thatcununon 
iurm and progress of the vaccine pustule from 
which its dficacy is inferred. Those who perform 
,v,iccinalion ought thcrsfoio to be well instructed, 
and sb'^uld have W'itched with the greatest eare 
the legular progress of the pustule, and Icamtthi' 
must proper time fur taking hh# mattci Tli< r> 
is little doubt that soine of the failures arc to be 
impqted to the inevpcriepce of the cai Jy vaccina- 
tor-i, and It is pot unreasonable to expect that 
fartW ohscryation will yet suggest many im¬ 
provements that will reduce tlic nuinhci of ano¬ 
malous canes, spid famish the means of dctermin 
ihg, with gniiter precision, when tlie vaccine dis¬ 
ease has been erfectually «. ejvcJ. 

** Thowdht the goIIcis 6 of hftvc con** 

fined in estimating the evidence to 

suchf^ ag ^vp occuKcJ m tbeur wn conntjty'i 

becapio “u, *•" 

th$y inseusioifl to 

tbesc jpceivc froai th^ of Uw 

of vaacinatjli^, not o^y 
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tttlo every part of Earopc, but throughout the 
vast continents of Asia and America. 

“ IV. Several causes have had a partial opera* 
tion in retarding the general adoption of vacctn- 
atiou; some writers have greatly undervalued 
the security it .iffords, while others have const* 
di-red it to be of a temporary nature only; but 
if any reliance is to be placenron the etattments 
which hav< been laid bWore the college, its power 
of protecting the human body from the small¬ 
pox, though not perfect indeed, is abundantly 
.suflicient to recommend it to the prudent and dis¬ 
passionate, especially as the small-pox, in the 
ii'w instances where it has subsequently occurred, 
lias been generally mild ami transient. I'he 
opinion that vaccination affords but a temporary 
sc<‘unty IS supported by no analogy in nature, 
nor by the facts which have hitherto occurred. 
Although the experience of vaccine iiioculaiioii 
be only of a few years, yet tlie same disease, 
contracted by the milkers of cows, in some dis¬ 
tricts has been long enough known to ascertain 
that in them, at least the unsiisceptibility of the 
small-pox contagion does not wear out by time. 
Another cause, is, the charge against vaccina¬ 
tion of producing various new diseases of frightful 
and monstrous appearance. 

** Ueprescntations of some of these have been 
exhibit^ in prints in a way to alarm the feelings 
of parents, und to infuse dread and apprehension 
into the minds of the uninformed. Publications 
with such representations have been widely cir¬ 
culated, and Uioiigh tliey originate either in gross 
ignorance, or wilful misrepresentation, yet have 
tiicy lessened the confidence of many, particu¬ 
larly of the lower classes, in vaccination; no 
permanent effeers, however, in retarding the 
progress of vaccination, need be j^-prcheiided 
from such causes, for, as soon as the public sliiill 
view them coolly and without surpnze, they will 
excite contempt and not fear. 

“ Though the college of jihy-vieians are of opi¬ 
nion that the progress of vaccination has been re¬ 
tarded m a few places by tlie abov e causes, yet 
they conceive that its general adoption has been 
prevented by eansos tin more powerful, and of a 
nature whiillv different. The lower orders of so¬ 
ciety can hardly he .ndueed to adopt precautions 
against evils which may be at a distance; nor can 
it be expeetod from them, if these precautions 
are attended with expense. Unless therefore, 
from the immediate dread of epidemic small-pox, 
neither vaccination nor innorul'ation appear at 
any time to hate been general, and wht-n the 
cause of ta-rror h.'is passed by, the public have 
relapsed again into a state of indifference and 
apatliy, and the salutary practice has come to a 
stand, it is not easy to suggest a remedy for an 
evil so deeply imprinted in human nature. To 
inform and instruct the public mind may do much, 
and it will probably be found that tlie progress of 
vaccination in diflfereni parts of the united king¬ 
dom will be in proportion to that instmetion. 
Were encouragement given to vaccination, by 
offering it to t&f poorer classes without expense, 
there is little donbt but Hwould in time supersede 
the innocttlalioa for the imidl-pox, and thereby 
various sources of yarlolous infection would be 
cut off; but till Vaocination becomes general, it 
will be impoBsible to prev«nt the constant re¬ 
currence of the natural atnaTlJpox by means of 
those who are inoculated, except it should appear 
proper to the legislature to adopt, inits wiMom, 


some measure by which those who still, fretH 
terror or prejudice, prefer the small-pox to the 
vaccine disease, may, in thus consulting the gra- 
tlAcation of their own feehngs, be prevented 
doing misi-bief to their neighbours. 

“ From the whole of the above considerations, 
the college of jihysicians feel it their duty strongly 
to recommend the practice of vaccination. They 
have been led to this conclusion by no precon¬ 
ceived opinion, but by the most unbiassed judg¬ 
ment, formed from an irrcsistablc weight of evi¬ 
dence unich hi.*! been laid before them For when 
tlic number, the respectability, the dismterested- 
ners, and the extensive experience of its advo¬ 
cates, IS compnred with the feeble and imperfect 
testimonies of its few opposers; and when it is 
considered that many, who were once adverse to 
vaccination, luvc been convinced by further 
trials, and me now to be ranked among its warm¬ 
est supporters, the truth seems to be established 
as firnn(^*xs the n.iture of such a question admits ; 
so that the college of physicians conceive that the 
public may leasonably look forward with some 
degree of hope to the time when all opposition 
shall cease, and the general concurrence ot man¬ 
kind shall at length be able to put an end to the 
ravages at least, if qot to the existence, of the 
small-pox. 

Lucas Ptn-s, President. 
Royal Collcfff of Phynriitti, 

10/A April, isb7. 

J. ifcrt'cy, Register. 

To this report is subjoined an appendix consist¬ 
ing of letters to the college from the king and 
queen’s college of physicians in Ireland; from 
the royal college of physicians ot F.dinburgh; 
from the royal college of surgeons of I.ondon, 
the royal coliegi of surgeons of Kdinbiirgli; and 
the royal college of surgeons of Dnblm, adverted 
to m the commencement of this #eport, and all, 
in various forms, corroborating the testimony 
which it had been able to afford fiom an exten¬ 
sive investigation at liomc, and settling the ques¬ 
tion upon an impregnable basis. 

INOCULATION, VEOLTABLE. This, a» we 
have alieady observed, consists in inserting the 
bud of one species of a plant into the stock of an¬ 
other st>ecies, both being of the same genus. 

The proper season for this process is from the 
middle of .Iiinc! till the middle of August, accord¬ 
ing to the forwardness of the season, and the par¬ 
ticular sorts of trees to be increased: the exact 
period, however, may be easily ascertained by 
trying whether the buds may be easily se^iarated 
from the wood. The rale eommonly attended to 
upon this subject la to exafoine whether the buds 
are formed at the extremity of the same year’s 
shoots, which is a tdgn of ttmir having completed 
their vernal growth. Tlie first sort commonly in¬ 
oculated is foe apricot, and the last the orange- 
tree, which should never be touched till the middle 
of Anrast. In perfoTBidhg the toleration, choice 
should be made of dtnidy weather; since when 
performed in the middle of the day in very hot 
weafiier, and a bright sky, the shoots perspire so 
fast as to leave the buds destitute of moisture: 
nor should the cuttings be teken off from the trees 
long before th^ aSre died: if lhron;^ht ffom any 
considerable distance, thdiftavaS Should be cut off, 
but all the footstalks Ihfi,' and then wrapped up in 
wet moss, and put into atm box to exOlude the ex¬ 
terna! air. It is also 011 improper pracficefotlirow 
the cottogs into weleF: as ffie buds beeoaw hereby 
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Sft satunitnl with moisture, that they no longer have 
•my power of imbibing the sap of the stoek, nud 
hcncc often miscarry and disappouit the operator’s 
hopes. 

Mr, Forsyth remarks that when pear-trees 
grafted in the spring have not taken, they should 
be cut oft' a little below the graft at a joint or 
bud. The tree then throws out a great number 
of healthy shoots, all ol whiih should be rubbed 
off, except so many as ure suflieient to fill the 
wall; nailing them up to prevent the wind from 
breaking them. About the. latter end of.I uly the 
shoots will be fit to luoeulate, which should then 
be done, leaving a little of the wood on the in¬ 
side of the bud when inserted into the stock, and 
rubbing in some of the composition at tlie time of 
tyeing on the bass. 

f lav ing grafted some summer bonchretiens with 
the bergamot de pasque (Easter bergamot) and 
peai d'aueh, in the spnng, most of them failed, 
Mr. Forsyth cut tlieiii oft' Wl6w the grdil|||pnd in 
•T uly following they had produced shoots trom fiv e 
to SIX feet long, which he inoculated in the latter 
end of the month from the sorts just mentioned, 
and all of winch look. About ttie beginning of 
September he ordered the bases to be slackened; 
which heing left too loose, the barks began to 
separate, lie then tiglitened them and let them 
ho remain till the following spiiiig. About Uic 
beginning of Apt il, when-be saw the buds begin to 
shoot',he nutthcslioutsoft'nc.irthe buds, biittind- 
ing many where the bark had not united, and 
some of the eyes appaicnlly de.ad, he look a 
sharp pcn-kiufi-, and cut out all the decayed 
bark, rubbing in some ot his eoinpusitiun, in the 
lupiid st.iU', till tlic hollow parts v\ ere filled up; 
he then smoothed it oft' with bis finger even with 
the bark of the stock. He aNo rubbed some of 
tlie composition over those eves tb.tt were in the 
worst state, being qnitc black; but with very 
little hope of recovery. To his great astonish¬ 
ment many of those which seemed perfectly dead, 
recovered, and by the middle of.Iuly had shoots 
from five to six feet long (iiianv of Uie shouts 
which took well having fruit-buds formed fur next 
} ear) and covered a space of wall lunger than a 
young tree would have done in eight years. Alt 
the cavities from which he cut out the dead bark, 
and applied the composition, were, m the course 
of the summer, filled up with sound wood, and 
the b.'irk between the stocks and grafts perfectly 
united. 

Rix years ago, he inoculated some brown benr- 
riis and crassaiies with the tlie pear d'aiioli, one 
of which three yean afterwards covered a wall of 
sixteen feet high and fifteen long, and had more 
fmit on it that year than a maiden tree would 
have produced twenty years after planting. But 
he never recommends inoculating or grafting of 
old trees, except when bad sorts or more of any 
sort is wanted for a supply i in which last case he 
inclines to inoculate or gi^ with the pear d’aueh, 
colmans, and winter boiichr£tiens, which keep 
much longer than tieurris, crassaues, fee. 

For standards that have been grafted in the 
spring and have missed, be advises that they 
should be cut below tlie graft; as, when so 
treated, they throw out a gsMt number of shoots, 
which ought not to be tbinni^ wery soon; as, in 
euch cases they will be BiUile to be breftcen by the 
wind. The weakest shoots may be began to be 
taken off about the latter end of May, or the be- 
^oing of June# AbotKi the loiddle of the latfer 
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month they will have acquired eonrtdeWilill' 
stiength: then tJuu them; leaving as many 
atiuiig regular shoots, and of those nearest tlie 
tup ui the stem, as will form a handsome head. 
If the stein be very strong: it will be necessary 
perhaps to loav e more than are intended to be 
iiiueulatcd, on pu^|mse to receive the sap, whudi 
will flow 111 grcat'Sluiidanoe from a large trunk, 
and without this precaution, be apt to burst the 
shoots. Mr. Forsvth asserts that he has often 
seen shoots .is large as his aim burst by ii supera¬ 
bundance of sap. When Uiat is likely to happen, 
the best pl.in is to scarify tlic shouts, and rub a 
little of hts Composition into the wounds. 

. Ikoculatiom is practised upon all tbc 
tribe of fruit-trees witn drupes or stone-fruits; 
as nectarines, peaches, apricots, plums and 
cherries. It is also frequently applied to 
oranges and jasmines; and upon the whole is 
generally preferable either to simple grafting 
or marching. It is performed as follows 
Having taken off tlic cutting from the tree to 
be propagated, choose a smooth part of the 
stock alKiut five or six inches above the surface 
of the ground, if designed for dwarfs.* but if 
for standards about six feet above the surface; 
then witli a knife make an horizontal cut across 
the rind of the stock, and from the middle of 
that cut make a slit downwards, about two 
inches in length, so that it may be in the form 
ofa T; but be careful not to cultou deep, lest 
you wound tlie stuck; then having divided the 
leaf from the bud, with the foot stalk remain¬ 
ing, make a cro'-s cut, about half an inch 
below the c^’e, and with your knife slit off the 
bud, with part of the wood to it: this done, 
witli your knife jiull off' that part of the wood 
which was taken with the bud, observing 
whether the eye of the Inid be left to it or not; 
for all those buds which lose their eyes in strip¬ 
ping, are worth nothing; then having gently 
raised the bark of the stock witli the flat side of 
your |>enknife clear to the wood, tlirust in the 
bud, observing to place it smooth between the 
rind and wood of the stock, and cutting off 
any part of the rind appertaining to the oud, 
th.nt may be too long for the slit in the stock ; 
when having exactly htted the biid to the stock, 
tie them' closely round witli bass-mat, begin¬ 
ning at the umler part of the slit, and proceed¬ 
ing to the top, taking care not to bind round 
the we of the bud, which should be left ojien. 

W nen the bud has been inoculated iliree 
weeks or a month, if fresh and plump, it iias 
certainly joined; at this time therefore loosen 
the bandage, which if it be not done soon, will 
injure if not destroy the bud. Tlu* Marc^ 
following cut off the stock obliquely about thUle 
inches above the bud, and to wliat is left fasten 
the shoot which proceeds from the bud ; but 
this must continue no longer than one year; 
after which the stock must be cut off close 
above the bud. 

INOCULA'TOR. s. (from f«oc«/fl'c.) 1. 
One ffixt practises the inoculation of trees. 
3. One who propagates the smallpox by inoen- 
lation (freind). 

INOi^XIRATE. a. (ia and odoratuht Lat.) 
Having no scent (.Bacon). 
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, INODOROUS, o. 111.) W>nt- 

jngscttot j not aflertiris! tlic now: {Arluthmt). 

iNOFFE'NSi VJi, (i« and offensive.') i. 
•Giving no scandaij giving no provocation 
^Fteetwood) 2. Giving no uncasiaew} caus¬ 
ing no lerrour, 3 Hamiicss; hiirtlcss; inno¬ 
cent (Mtlton). 4. Uncin|||rrassed; without 
stop or obstruction (MilioW 

INOl^FE'NSIVELY. ad. Without appear- 
Slice of harm, without harm. 

INOFFE'NSIVfiNESS. a. (from tnoffen- 
sive ) Hartnicssness. 

INOFFJ'OIOUS. a. (tnand ojfficious.) Not 
civil; not alteative to the accommodation of 
.others. 

INCFLITIiUS. Inolith. In mincraloey, a 
nnus of the class earths, order c.'dcareous. 
Consisting of carbon.)t of lime, carbonic acid 
gass, and a little iron; entirely soluble in nitric 
acid with cirervesccnce; fibrous, parasytic, 
soft, lightish, breaking into indeterminate irag- 
inciits. Four species. 

1. I. filanienuisus. Alabastnte.. Fibrous 
jimestone of Kirtvaii. Satin spar of Sowerby. 
Fibresparaliel, or transverse: 'the first found in 
Russia, Poland, (iermany, Saxony and Bohe¬ 
mia, with the fibres straight nr a little curved 
The second, which is that more cnininonly 
called satfii'Spar, found about <i mile from Al¬ 
ston ID Cnmberl.'ind, washed by the river Tyne, 
ticar the level of its bed, colour white, with 
sometimes a rosy tinge tVoni a diluted mixture 
of oxyd of iron, and transmits light through the 
edges or in thinner i>iccc.s; fractifrc in the di¬ 
rection of the stria; fibrous, straight or curved. 

S. I, acerosus. With tascicled mires. Found 
atSciiemniz in Hungary, white or yellowish, 
yellow, yellow-brown, or flesh-colour. 

3. 1. steilaris. With stellate fibres, of a 
common figure. Found in calcareous uioun- 
taifl.s in Germany, and in the mines of Bohe¬ 
mia, and Hungary, w hite, sometimes yellowish 
or cinereous. 

4. 1. floB ferri. Ramulous, with stellate 
fibres. Found m the iron mines of Heiden- 
beim in Wirlcmbcrg, in Stycrmarch, Carin- 
thia and Hungary, sometimes mixed with iron, 
but more frequently upon iron stone; gene¬ 
rally snowy, sometunes yeUowish. 

INO'PfXATE. a (snopimtHs,'La.t.inopin^, 
Fr ^ Not extiected. 

INOPPORTU'NE. a. (inopportunm, Ut.) 
Unseasonable; inconvenient. 

INORDINACY s (,iTom inordinate.) Ir- 
rcgiibrity; disorder (Gov. of Tongue). 

. INORDINATE, a (m ana ordinatus, 
jKot.) Irregular; disoiderly; deviating from 
right (JHt/foA), 

liroRDiKarB R&OPORTioN, in mathema¬ 
tics,IS that where the older of the terms com¬ 
pared is disturbed, or trr^nlar. Thus, let the 
three magnitudes A, B, C, and other three D, 
E, F, when taken two and two in a crc»s order 
have the same retio, A ; B : : £ ; F, and B : 
C: : D: £, fhen is A: G : ;D: F. SeeEuc. 
V. 83. 

inordinately, ad, Inegularly; not 

tightly (Tawlof). 
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INORDINATENESS. s. Want of regus 

Unty; intemperance of any kind. 

InORDINATION. s. (from inordinate.) 
Irrcguiarity, deviation from light (.SWfe). 

INOR(jA'NICAL. a {i« and orgamcal.) 
Void of organs or insinunental p.irtt {Locke). 

To INO'SCULaTE. V, n. (i»and osculum, 
Lat.) To unite by ap{) 0 >ition or contact 
(Dftham). 

INOSCULATION, s. (from inosmlate.) 
11 nion by conjuuctioii of the extremities. See 
Anastomosis. 

JNOWSLAOISLO vV, a town of Poland, 
capital of Oujavia, wiih a fort. I.a»t. 5g. 6S. 
N. Lon. I8.60li. 

I'NQUEVr. 4. {enquesle, Fr. viqui'.itio, 
Lat.) 1. .ludici.tl enquiry or examinaiion 
{Atteiburi/}. 2 (inlaw.) The of ju- 

rors^cd||by jury, is the most usual (nal of all 
caualprSIPi) civil and criminal, for in citil 
causes, alter proof made ou either side, so 
much as each part thinks good for limiscif if 
the doubt be m the fact, it is reteired to the 
discretion of twelve iiidiHcrcnl men; and as 
they bring m tlieir verdict, so judgment 
passes: for the judge saitli, “I’lie jury finds 
the fact thus, then is the law thus ; and so we 
judge” {dowell). 3. Inquiry, scaich, study 
{Hout/i). 

INyUl'ETUDE. s. {inquietude, French.) 
Distiirbeil state; want of rjuict, attack on the 
quiet {ff'iitlon). 

To FNQUINATE. v, a. {inquino, Latin ) 
To pollute . to corrupt {liiown). 

INQUINATION. s. {inqmna'io, Latin.) 
Corruption; pollution {Bacon). 

INQUI'RABl.E. a, (fron^ inquire.) That 
of which inquisition or inquest may be made. 

To INyiTlTiE. e. ». {inquuo, Latin.) 1. 
To ask questions, to make searcii; to exert 
curiosity on any occasion {Swtft). 2. To 
make examination {Dryden). 

To INQUITIE V, a. To ask about; to seek 
out • as, be inquired the way. 

INQUI'RER. ». {frpm_»« 7 «irf.) l. Search¬ 
er; examiner; one oujrious and inquisitive 
{Locke). 2. One who interrogates; one who 
questions. 

INQUl'RY. », (from iujwir#.) l. Interro¬ 
gation; search by quesuon {Acts). 2. Exam¬ 
ination ; aeareh iLoek^'L 

INQUlSlTflON.eiisft’s^iiiieifKi, Latin.) I. 
Jiuiioial inqVtry {Tayker). s. Examination; 
h'senssion (Bacon). 3. (In law,) 'A manner 
of proceeding tp mqtten criminal, tw'thebfiicc 
of tlie jiidge. ' ; ^ . 

iKiaviyitidir, in.^»rch of Ronic« a 

tr^tSMj in aevia# couno-ies, 

erected Uiejmiauiatiou and 

paai^vmcnt' ^ nerettm.' l^s oowr,t was 
Wnded ift>0ie >12(11 centuiy by father l>ominic 
and his followers, who v«»» soot by Pope In¬ 
nocent 111. with oWw IQ Wlieite toe Cotholic 
ptinccs-and peotdq to iwretics, to 

search into tncit itoinbeT|i^ quality, and to 
transmit a faithful aeOoipt jdieioof'to Rojne. 
j^qnce they were cafled^nquintors; and this 
gave bir& to (he fortnldame uibunal of the In- 
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qnUition, which was received in all Italy and 
the dominion!) of Spain.-exccpt the kingdom of 
N^les and the Low Countnes. 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of 
heresy, Judaism, Maliometauisna, sodomy, and 
polygamy j and tHCe people stand in so much 
fear of it, that parents deliver op their chililren, 
husbands their wives, and masters their ser¬ 
vants, to Its oflicers, without daring in the 
least to- murmur. iTIic prisoners are ke|>t for 
a longtime, till tlley themselves turn their own 
accusers, and decl.ire the cause of their impri- 
aonmfliti for they aie neither told their crime, 
nor confronted with witnesses. As soon as 
they are imprisoned, their friends go into 
iiiourriiiig, and siieak of them as dead, not dar¬ 
ing to solicit their jiardon, lest they should be 
brought in as accomplices. When there is no 
shadow of proof agmnslthe pretended criminal, 
he is discharged after suffering the most cruel 
tortures, a tedious and dreadful imprisonment, 
and the loss of the gieate^t jiart of |j||||^cts. 
'j'he sentence against the prisoners is'|.*Dibun- 
ecd publicly, and with extraordinary solemn¬ 
ity. In Poriiigal, they erect a theatre capable 
of holding HHH) persons, in which they place 
a rich altar, and raise seats on each side iii the 
form of an amphitheaire. There th** prisoneis 
are placed; and ovcr-a,{.iinst them is a high 
c'liatr, whither they are called, one by one, to 
hear tlicirdnom, from one of the inquisitors. 

These unhappy people know what they are 
to suffer by the clothes lliey wear that day. 
Those who appear in their own clothes are dis¬ 
charged upon payment of a fine, tliose who 
have a snnto beinto, or strait yellow coat with¬ 
out sleeves, charged with St. Andrew’s cross, 
have their lives, but forfeit all their effects; 
those who have the resemblance of flames, 
made of red serge, sewed upon tlieir santo be- 
nito, without any cross, are pardoned, but 
threatened to be burnt if ever they relap.se: 
bat those who, besides these flames, have on 
their santo bcnito their own picture, surround¬ 
ed with figures of devils, are condemned to 
expire in the flames. The inqukitors, who 
are ecclesiastics, do not pronounce the sentence 
of death; but form and read an act, in which 
they say, that the criminal being convicted of 
such a'^ctime, by his own confession, is with 
xnuch reluctance delivered to the secular power 
10 be punished accorthng to his demerits; and 
Ais writing diey mve to the seven judges who 
attend at the right side of the altar, who iin- 
mediattdy pa» sentence. iPor the conclusion 
erf this horrid scene;'teC’AcT op FAtTH. 

-neceding aoeount of the mqnishion has 
teen hmerto given ki tfeieet of our Encyclo- 

J iedics. We are happy to be ship to record 
ie«, ihaKhisdisgracefulsenginc of the Homan 
hteraeohy ew8U no ihi^r. 'Hie Holy Office, 
after maintaioteg 4 thwwme stnwle against 
univenai abhorreobe, has at length yielded to 
the powerful htvadet ofltar htft leoeat. Dur¬ 
ing Bonaparte’s fWvasitM.ofl&pain, the inquisi¬ 
tion* reeved h^.dtdrthidbWw. Those who 
wish for mimAe it^ffmAatien mpecting this 
•object may oonsult l.AlallAB‘a Htttoiy of tlie 
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RelkioiH Inquisitions of Italy, Spin, and ftlN 
tugal, from ibeirsiOiigiii to the Conquest of 
Spain. 

INQUI'SITIVE. a. (.ingumhis, Lai.) Cu¬ 
rious; hitsy in search; acfiie to pry into any 
thing (.IVaifs), 

INQUISITIVELY, ad. With curiosity; 
with narrow scrutiny. 

INQUI'SmVliNESS, s. Curiosity; dili- 
gence to pry mtoafaings bidden {South). 

INQuI^ITOk. s. (inyuMiVor, Lat.) l.One 
who examincb judicially {Drgdm). S. An 
officer in the ppish courts of inquisition. 

7h INHA'IL. 11 . a. (in and rail.) To en¬ 
close with rails {Hooker. Gatf). 

I'NROAD.s.d'nand read ) Incursion; sud¬ 
den and desultory invasion {Clarendon). 

JNSA’NABLE. a. {truauahb^, liOt.) Incu¬ 
rable; irremediable. 

INSA'NE. a. {tnsanus, Latin.) ). Mad. 
3. Making mad {Shakspeare). 

IN’SA'NIA, {insanta, from tn, not, and 
sanus, sound.) Insanity, or deranged ima¬ 
gination. A genua of diseases in llie class ncu- 
roses and order vesanie^ characterized by ei- 
roneous judgment from uaaginaiy preeptions 
or recollections, attended with agreeable emo¬ 
tions in prsons of a sanguine tempeianicnt. 

INSANITY. Sec Ik SAM A. 

INSATIABLE a. {tnsaltabilii, Lat.) 
Greedy beyond measure; greedy so as not to 
be satibfieu. 

INSATIABLENESS. s. Greediness net 
to be appeased (A’lng Charles), 

lNSATLABLY.«d,(.froniin.safi«i)/c.)'\Vith 


sreediiie.s» not to be appased (South). 

INSATIATE, a {tnsattalus, Lat) Greedy 
so as not to be satisfied {Phtltpt). 

INSATISFA'CTION. s, to and satisfae- 
Hon.) Want; unsatisfied staifti not in use 
{Baron). 

JNS.^TURABLE a. {insaturaUUs, Lat.) 
Not to be glutted; not to be filled. 

2'o INbCREBE v. a. {tmenbo, lalm.) 1. 
Fo write on any thing {Pope), 3. I’o mark 
jny thing with writing; as, I inscribed the stone 
with iiiy name. 3. To assign to a patioti 
without a formal dedication {Dry<kn). 4, To 
Iraw a figure within another {Creech), 
INSClll'Fl'lON.r. (i«i6Tipfio, Latin.) I. 
Something wiitteti or engraved {Dryden). 2. 
riile {Brown). 3. Consignment of a book to 
a ptron wdthout a formal dedicatinn. 

iKSCRlPTtoN, a title or writing affixed (o 
any thing, to give some farther knowleilge of 
It, or to tr.msniit some important troth to pos¬ 
terity. Antiquaries gre very curious m exa¬ 
mining ancient inscriptions found on siones 
and mher monuments of antiquity. Saiicho- 
niathon, oontwipotai^,4is it is said, with Uj- 
deon, drew most of the memoirs whereot nis 
history « comsoaed from inscriptions wnwn 
he fbond in tempks and on columns, 
among flw Heathens and ihi 
It apaeam, iiu^, that the * 

ed uJoT^BaTs the 
wtll M thTh'istory of the wor d 
tinned by Herodotus show, that thi^ ai 
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first way of mstructtn|^ peoisle, and of trans- 
mntins nistories and sciences to posterity. Tills 
is confirmed by Plato InhU Hippias; wherein 
he says, that PisUtratns engraved on stone-piU 
lars precepts usefid for husbandmen. 

INSCllU'TABI-E. a- [imcrutabilu, Lat.) 
Unsearchable, not to be traced out by ini]uiry 
or slndy (^Sniid^s). 

To INSCU'l.P. V. a. (insculpo, Latin.) To 
engrave; to cut (Sbahpea^. 

INSCU'LPrUllE. J. (from in and sculp¬ 
ture ) Any thing enaraved (.Brown), 

To INSE'AM. V. a. (m and seam.) To im- 
press or mark by a seam or cicatrix (Pope). 

INSECT. MclNsecrA. 

IN.SE'CTA. Insects. The fiftli class in 
tlic Linndan system of zoolojiy, tlius classi- 
callycharacterized: spiracles, lateral pores; jaws 
lateral; organs of sense, tongue, eyes, an¬ 
tennas on the head; brainless; earless; nostril- 
less; cosering, a bony coat of mail; siip)>nrters, 
feet, and in some, wings; ‘they skip on dry 
grminfl, and buz 

With respect to the shape of their biHlics, 
though it somewhat differs from tliat of birds, 
being in general not so sharp before to cut and 
make way through the air, yet it is well adapted 
to their manner of life. The bwe of their bo¬ 
dies is not formed of bone, as in many other 
animals; but the hard exteroal covering serves 
them for skin and bone at the same time. 
Their feelers, beside the use of cleaning their 
eyes, are a guard to them in their svalk or 
flight The legs and wings are well fitted for 
iheir intended service; but tlic latter vary so 
much in different insects, that Lintidus has se¬ 
lected this variation as the basis of their differ¬ 
ent orders, winch are the following: 

1. Colcoptera, or beetle tribe, wlvsh have a 
crustaceons elytra or shell, that shuts together, 
and forms a longitudinal suture down their 
back. 

2. Hsmiptera, as in the cimex, toclcroacli, 
bug, &c. which have the upper wings half 
crgjUtaceous and half membranaceous; not di¬ 
vided by a longitudinal suture, but incumbent 
on each other. 

3. Lcpuloplera, as the butterfly > having four 
•wings, covered with fine scales in the form of 
powder. 

4. Neuroptera, as the dragon-fly. May or 
spring-fly, &c. These have four tmmoranaceous 
transparent naked wings, genetaly reticulpted. 

.5. Hymeno[»tcra, as wasps, bees, &c, have 
four membranaceous wings, and a tail furnish¬ 
ed with a sting. 

6. Diptera, as the common house-fly, have 
only two wiugs. 

7. Aptera, as the lobster, crab,scorpion, spi¬ 
der, Sec. have no wings. See Zoology. 

TTie structure of the eye in many insects is a 
most curious piece of mechauistn. The outer 
part is remarkably hard, to guard against ii^u* 
ries, and has commdnly a reticular appearance, 
or the whole nugr be looked upon as an assem¬ 
blage of smaller eyes} bnt whether they see ob¬ 
jects multiplied Iwfofe them has not yet bwn 


determined. Janndus, and several others for- 
lowing lum, deny the existence of a brain in 
these creatures. But it is cc-riaiu, that at least 
a number of the luiiicr kinds, as the bbster, 
crab, &c. have a soil subslaiue .similar to the 
brain, Irom winch the opiie ano other nerves 
take thoir iisef> besides, when this substance is 
irritated, the animal is thrnvvii into convnl- 
sions • hence we mav conclmie, that insects 
have a brain as well as the othei classes, al¬ 
though this IS smaller in proporiion to their 
bodies. 

The car has been lately discovered to be 
placed at tlic root of tlieir antcn.ias or feelers, 
and can be distinctly seen in some of the larger 
kinds, .as tlic lobster. 

They have a stomach, and other oigansof 
digestion; and it is curious, ihal ni sonic, as 
the lobster, the teeth are found to be situated in 
the stomach. 

They have a heart and blood-vessels, and cir- 
cniatiottis earned on in them somewliat as in 
the higher classes; but the blood is without red 

f lobules, or, as naturalists speak, is colourless. 

n the lubstei, and others of the larger kind, 
when a piece of shell is broken, the pulsation 
of the heart is seen distinctly, and that some¬ 
times for several hours after it has been laid 
bare. 

The existence of lungs has by some been de¬ 
nied: but later experiments and observations 
shew, that no species want them, or .-it least 
soinclbiiig similar to ihem; and, in many iii- 
secls, they are larger in ])riipoilion ilian in 
othei animals: ici most of them thev be in or 
near the surface of the body, and s( ml out late¬ 
ral pores or trachea;, by which, if the animal 
is besmeared with oil, it ts inslantly snflo- 
cated. 

With regard to generation, the same differ¬ 
ence of sex exists in insects as in rhher animals, 
and they even appear more dis{)osecl to increase 
their species; many of them, when become 
perfect, seeming to be created for no other pur¬ 
pose than to propagate their like. Tims the 
silk-worm, when it arrives at its perfect moth- 
state, is incapable of eating^ and can hardly fly; 
it endeavours only to pnipagate its species; afk 
ter which the male immediately dies, and so 
does the female as soon as she ^as deposited her 

^^sides those of the lhale and female, a third 
t^x is said to exist in some insgets, which we 
call neuter. At these have riot the distin- 
guMitng parts of consi¬ 

dered as eunuchs or infertile. We know of 
no instance of this kind in any other class of 
animals; and h has Only been suppos^ among 
those insects which form tbemiuves into so¬ 
cieties, asheeS, wasps, and ants; and afler all 
it is fais^y pr^able no herautphrodites have as 
yet beem dttcovei^ ainong in^ts. 

Since, however^ the very full discovery of M. 
Huber that the neuters, as they have hitherto 
been called, of the bee tithe, are in reality 
females with undeveloped female organs, we 
have much reason to su^pdtd tbid similar dis- 
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eoveries may yet extend to all the nnera aup- 
poaed to pussei^s neuten, and that the anomaly 
will be completely hanishetl from entomology. 
See the article Uee. 

The eggs of dll insects first become larvcs, 
maggots or caterpillars, then caMii is a pujia, 
chrysalis oraurelia; which apjiarenlly dying, 
its imago, fly, butterfly, or perfect state, suc¬ 
ceeds. Insects lay tlieir eggs in places most 
convenient lor the nounshmeut of their young; 
some in water, others in flesh; some in fruit 
and leaves, while others make uests in the 
earth or in wood, and sometimes even in the 
liardest stone. The egg in all insects first be¬ 
comes (larva) a caterpillar, or maggot; from 
which the next change is into (pupa), a chry¬ 
salis or anrelia, so named from its being in- 
-closed in a golden case, and this dying, or seem¬ 
ing to die, the (iin.igo) fly, or butterfly, or per¬ 
fect state, .succeeds and, during each ol these 
changes, the appearance iliffers wonderfully. 
See Entomoeog’/, Ph ysroloGY andZoeo- 

lOGY. 

JNSECTA'TOR s. (from [invcc/or, Lat.) 
One that persecutes or harasses with pursuit. 

INSE'CTILE. a. (Ircim i/ucrt ) Having the 
nature of insects {Bacon). 

INSECTO'LOCiEll. % {inwf and ) 
One who studies or describes iniecis {Der/i ). 

INSECU'llE a. (/« and secure ) 1. Not 

seciirS,'not confident of safety {TtUo/son). a. 
Not safe. 

INSECU'RITY. t. (in ami lecunVy.) 1. 
Uncertainty, want of confidence (Jiiown) a. 
Want of safety; danger; hazard {llamaiond). 

INSEMINA'TION s {insemination, Ei.) 
The act of scaticniig seed on ground. 

INSECUa’lON » {inseculiuH.'Pt.) Pur¬ 
suit- not in use {Chapman). 

INSE'NSATl*' a linscnsalo, Italian.) Siii- 

f id; svanting thought; wauling sensibility 
Milton) 

INSENSIBI'LITY. s. {insennlilUt, Fr ) 
1. Inability to perceive {Glanvtlle). 8. Stu¬ 
pidity ; dulncss of mental perception. 3. Tor¬ 
por , dulness of corporal sense. 

INSE'NSIBLE. a. {insensible, French.) l. 
Imperceptible; not discoverable by the sense 
{Newton). 2. Slowly gr.ulual, so as that no 
progress is perceived {Dr-yden). 3. Void of 
feeling, either mental or dorporal {Milton). 4. 
Void of emotion or nllection {Dryden). 

INSENSIBLENESS. ». Absence of per¬ 
ception ; inability to perceive {Ray). 

INSE'NSIBLY. ad. {from insensible.) 1. 
Imperceptibly; in such a manner as is not dis¬ 
covered by the senses (Addison). 3. By slow 
degrees {Swi/l). 3. Without mental or cor¬ 
poral sense. 

INSEPARABFLITY. Insb'parable- 
KEss. s. (from inseparable.) The quality of 
being such as cannot be severed or divided 
{Locke). 

INSEPARABLE, a. {inseparable, Fr. »«- 
eepatabilis, Latin.)Not to be disjmnt^; unit¬ 
ed so as not to be parted {Baeon). 

INSEPARABLY, «J. (from inseparable.) 
With indissoluble union {Bentley), 
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7b INSERT, f, o. {insercT, Fr. insera/M^ 
sertum, Lat.) To place in or among other 
things {Stillinsfleet). 

INSERTION, s. (inrerAon, French.) 1. 
The act of placing any thii« in or among other 
matter {Aibutimof). 2, Tbe thing inserted 
{Broome). *' 

To IN SERVE. », a. {intervio, Latin). To 
be of use to an end, 

INSL'RVIENT. o. {mserviens, Latin.) 
CondiK ive; of use to an end (Brown). 

_ 7b INSHE'LL. V. a. {m and shell.) To 
hide in a shell: not used (Shakspeare). 

To INSllPP. V. a. {in and ship.) To shut 
in a ship, to stow, to embark : not used 
(ShaAspeare). 

To INSHRI'NE. v, a. (in and shrine.) To 
enclose in a shrine or precious case (Mil¬ 
ton). 

FNSIDE. s. (in and side.) Intenoiir part; 
part within (Addison). 

INSIDIATOR. s. (Latin.) One who lies 
in wait. 

INSFDIOUS. a. {insidieux, Fr. insidiosus, 
Lat.) Sly; cirrtimventivc; diligent to entrap; 
treacheruns (Atterbury). 

INSI'UIOUSLY. ad. In a sly and trea¬ 
cherous manner; with malicious artifice (Gov, 
vf the Tongue). 

I'NHKillT. s. (iB.«ti7i/, Dutch.) Introspec¬ 
tion ; deep view; knowledge of tlie iiitenuur 
part.s; thorough skill in any thing (Sidney). 
INSlGNI'FKiANCE. Insigni'hcan- 

CY. .V. t/siigwyi'tonre, Frcncli ) 1. Want of 

ineaiimg; unineaniiig terms (Glanvilte). 2. 
Unimportance (Addison). 

INSIGNFFICANT. o. (m and stgnifi- 
cant.) 1. Wanting meaning; void of signifi¬ 
cation (JilacAmore). 8. Uniin|x>rtant; want¬ 
ing weight; incflectual (South). 

INSIGNTFJCANTLY. ad. J. Without 
meaning (Bale). S. Without importance or 
effect. 

INSINCEllE. a. (insincerus, Ijitin.) 1. 
Not what one appears; not hearty; dissem¬ 
bling, unfaithful. 2. Not sound; corrupted 
(Pope), 

INSINCE'RITY. s. (from insincere.) 
Want of truth or fidelity; dissimulation 
(Broome),’ 

To INSl^EW. V. a. (in and sinew.) To 
strengthen ; to confirm ; not used (Shaisp.). 

INSl'NUANT. o. (Fr.) Having the power 
togainfuxour (7fb«o»). 

To INSFNUATE. v. a. (insinuer, French, 
instnuo, Latin.) I. To introduce any thing 
gently (Woodward). 3. To push gently into 
favour or regard (Clarendon), .'t. To hint, 
to impart indirectly (iSwtft). 4. To instil; lo 
infuse gently (Locke). 

7b iHsrNUATE^^ V. n. 1, To wheedle; 
to gain on tlie affections by gentle degrees 
(Shakspeare). 8. To steal ini. nn|)ercepliblly; 
to be convi^d insensibly (Harvey). 3. lo 
enfold; to wreath ; to wind (Mdlon). 

INSINUA'TION. *. (instnuaho, Latin.) 
The power of pleasing or stealing upon theat- 
feciions (Clarendon). 
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INSI'NUATIVE, a. (fiom tnsinuafe.) 
Stealing on the affections (6'oe. of Tongue), 

INSINUA^OR, *. {inmuator, Lat.) lie 
that insinuates {Atusteorth). 

INSI'PID. a. (insipidus, Ijit.) i. Wanting 
taste; wanting power at affecting the organs 
of gust (Floper) 2. WantinK spirit} wanting 
patnos; flat, iliiil} heavy (Drydcn), 

INSIPJ'DI'fY. iNsi'riDNESS. *. (insipi- 
4ilf, French; from insipid.) 1. Want of 
taste. 2. VVantof life or spirit (Pope). 

INSIPIDLY, ad. (from insipid.) 1. 
Without taste. 2. Dully; without spirit 
(Lotke), 

INSI'PIENCE. s. (insipicntitt, Latin.) Fol¬ 
ly i want ol understanding. 

To 1N>S1^T. V. n. (tvsislrr, Fr. snsis/o, 

1. at.) 1. To stand or rest upon (Hay). 2. 
Not to recede from terms or assertions; lojicr- 
sist m (Shakspeare). 3. To dwell uixm in 
discourse (Decay of Piety). 

INSrSTJiNT. a, (insistens, Latin.) Best¬ 
ing ui)un any thing (Wotion). 

INSI-STURE, j. (from insw/.) This word 
accins in Shakspeare to signify constancy or re- 
gularitv, but is not now used. 

INhmENCY. *. (in and silto, Lat.) Ex¬ 
emption from thirst (Gnw). 

INSI'TION. s, (^nsitio, Ijalin.) The inser¬ 
tion or ingcaffmeut of one branch into another 
(Ray). 

To INSNA'RE. ». a, (in and snare.) 1. 
Toiutran; to catch in a trap, gin, or snare; 
to inveigle (penion). 2 To iritaiigle in dtffi- 
cuUics or perplexities (Hooha). 

INSNA'RER. s. (from tusnarc.) He that 
insnares. 

INSO'CIABLE. a. (msociahle, *<rench.) l. 
Averse from conversation (Skahpeare), 2. 
Incap.iblc of connexion or union (fPotton). 

INSOBUl'ETY. s. (in and sobriety.) 
Drunkenness; want of sobriety (Decay of 
Piety). 

To I'NSOLATE. v. a. (insolo, Latin.) To 
dry in the sun; to exjiose to the action of the 
sun. 

INSOLA'TION. r. (insolation, Fr.) Expo¬ 
sition to the silt) (Brown). 

^ PNSOLENCE. Pnsolfncv. .i. (insolence, 
Fr. tnsolenlta, Latin.) Pride exerted in con¬ 
temptuous and overhearing treatment of others; 
petulant contempt (TtUotsonj. 

To rNsoLENCE. e. a. (from the noun,) 
To insult. A very liad word (King Charles). 

FNSOLENT. a. (insolent, Fr. insofens, 
Lat.) Contemptuous of others; haughty; over¬ 
bearing (Atieihnry). 

INSOLENTLY, ad. (insolenter, Lat,) 
With contempt of others; haughtily; rudely 
(Addison). J- 

INSO'LVil^LE. a. (insolvable, French.) I. 
Not to be solved; not to be cleared; inextrica¬ 
ble ; such aa admits of no solution, or explica¬ 
tion (tPoHs). S. That cannot be paid. 

INSO'LuBLG' «- (insoluble, French.) 1. 
No^tobc cleared; potto be resolved (Booker). 

2. Not to be diatdred or separated (Arbuih,), 
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INSO'LVENT. a. (in and solvo, Latin.) 
Unable lo pav (Smart), 

INSOLVENCY, s. (from insolvent.) In¬ 
ability to pay debts. 

INSO.MlFCIl. cotij. (in so much.) So that; 
^to such a degree that (Addison). 

To INSra/CT. V. a. (inspicio, impecium, 
l«itm.) To look into by way of examina¬ 
tion. 

INSPE'CTION. s. (inspection, French; 
inspcctio, Lat.) 1. Prying examination , nar¬ 
row and close survey (South). 2. Superintend¬ 
ence; presiding care (Bentley). 

INSrl'.'f'TOH. s. (Latin.) j. A prying ex¬ 
aminer (Denham). 2. A superinleiidcnt 
(JFal/s). 

INSPEll.SlON. s. (insprrsio, Lat.) A 
sjirmlling nimn (Ainsirotth) 

To INSl’llE'RE. V. a. (in and sphere.) To 
place in an orh or sphere (Milton). 

INSPrRABU^ a. (from mspue.) Which 
ms^be drawn in with the breath; which may 
be infused (Harvey). 

INSPIRATl'ON. s. (from inspire.) 1. The 
act of drawing in the breath (Atbulhnot). S. 
The act of breaihing into any thing. 3. Infu¬ 
sion of ideas into the mind by a superior power 
(Denham). 

Inspiration, among divines, &c. implies 
the conveying of certain extraordinary and su¬ 
pernatural notices or motions into ilie soul, or 
it denotes any supernatural influence of God 
upon the mind ofa lational creature, whereby 
he is formed to any degree of intellectual im¬ 
provement, to whicli he could not, or would 
not, in (act have attained in his present circum¬ 
stances m a natural w.iy. I'hus the prophets 
are said to have spoken, and tlie apostles to 
have written, by dninc inspinition. 

Some authors reduce the inspiration of the 
sacred writers to a particular care of Provid¬ 
ence, which prevented any thing they had said 
from falling or coming to nou^t; maiutain- 
i|t 2 , that they never were really inspired either 
wub knowledge or expression. According to 
M. Simon, iuspiralion> is no more than a di¬ 
rection of the Holy Spirit, which never per¬ 
mitted the sacred writers to be mistaken. It 
is a common opinion^ that the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit regards only the matter, not the 
style or words; and this seems to fall in with 
M. Simon’s doctrine of direction. 

Theological writers have enumera^ several 
kinds of inspiratimt: au^ as.ao^inspiration of 
superintendency, ia which G^d -^docs so influ¬ 
ence and £nct the niihd of taiy F^n, as to 
keep him more secure fromerrprinSF'^*!'^^^^^ 
and complex dtaceursef tfism he s^Id' have 
been m^ly by the, t»e of his natuflld ftcuities; 
plenary superiatendem ii>s|i^tion, whitdi ex- 
clndel at!|y a^xtarepf errmt at iR from theper- 
foTmmtoe,.fn niperintended; inspiratskm of ele¬ 
vation, 'wher^ the flictijldes act in a regular, 
and, as it aKims, in a n^ier,^t are 

rais^ to an cxtiaoid]uM^,d<Ms{|Sei to 
composure shall, opemlimwh^* more 
of the true natural 
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genius could have given; and inspiralion of 
Buggestiou, when tlto mic of the faculties is su- 
per-.edcd, aiul liml does, as it were, speak di¬ 
rectly to thcniiiid, making such discoveries to 
it as It could not ouicrwise have obtained, and 
dicutiog the very words in wliich such disco¬ 
veries arc to he cinutnuiitcaied, if they are de« 
signed as a message to others. It is generally 
allowed that the New Testament was written 
by a superinicudent inspiration; for without 
•this the discourses and doctrines of Christ could 
not have been faithfully recorded by the evan¬ 
gelists and apostles: nor could they have as¬ 
sumed the authoiity of speaking the words of 
Cnrist, and evinced this authority by the ac¬ 
tual exercise of miraculous powers: and be¬ 
sides, the Sacred writings bear many obvious 
internal marks of their divine original, in the 
excellence of their doctiincs, the spirituality 
and elevation of their design, the majesW ana 
simplicity of their style, the agreement oftjieir 
various parts, and tlieir cfTicacy on mankind ; 
to winch may he added, that there has been in 
the Christian church, fiom Us earliest ages, a 
constant tradition, that the sacred books were 
written by the extraordinary assistance of the 
Spirit, which must at least amount to superin- 
tendaut inspiration. But it has been contro¬ 
verted whether this inspiration extended to 
every'flit nute circumstance in their writings, so 
as to be tn the most absolute sciise plenary. 
Jerom, Grotiiis, Erasmus, Episcopius, and 
many others, maintain that it was not; whilst 
others contend, that the eiiiphatical manner in 
which our Lord sjieaks of the agency of the 
Spirit upon them, and in winch they them¬ 
selves speak of their own writings, will justify 
our believing that their inspiration was plenary, 
unless there be very convincing evidence 
brought on the other side to prove that it was 
not. and if we allow, it is said, that there were 
some errors in the New Testament, as it came 
from the hands of the apostles, there may be 
gie.it danger of subverting the main purpose 
and design of it; since there will be endless 
room to debate the importance both of facts 
and doctrines. 

Mr. Dick, in his ingenious Essay on the In¬ 
spiration of tlie Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, points out those writings of 
which the inspiration is asserted by the Chris¬ 
tian church, and assigns reasons why a divine 
original is attributed to these alone: yet some 
ask where, is the necessity for instituting the 
inquiry, when it is expiessiy'asserted that “ all 
Serbture is given by inspirabon of God?” 
(S Tim. iH. 10.) To this question, Mr. Dick 
himself ve^ in^nimit^ replies, “ that this as¬ 
sertion is not a ^sumcient reason why we 
should believe the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
The same claim is adraneed by books, which 
we certainly know tn have bepn written bv 
wicked and designing men. Acconiing to the 
principles of eommoit sense and impartial rea¬ 
soning, the testiranilies of the Scriptures in 
their own favour ooglit not to be admitted, any 
more Uun the ustimony of any other wnimg 


concerning itself, till we see it supported ly sa¬ 
tisfactory evidence.” 

Though the Old Testament precedes the 
New, both as to time and place. Mi. Dick 
tliinks that his jmrjiose will be more e.isily and 
effectually accomplished by inverting this or¬ 
der; he therefore begins with considering the 
inspiration of the New Testament, adducing 
both the external and internal evidence. Re- 
s|)ectingthe foimor, lie observes that the inspir¬ 
ation of the New Testament may be inferred 
from the credit which the testimony of the 
writers concerning Christ obtained in thd 
course of tbeir public ministry, and from the 
receptiun of the books of the New Testament 
by those to whom they were first presented ; 
and the latter, or internal evidence, from the 
character of Christ therein delineated, the sys¬ 
tem of doctrine, and the prophecies which they 
contain. 

After having brought forward his proofs for 
the inspiration of the New Testament, the au¬ 
thor proceeds to the consideration of that of the 
Old; when he remarks that, **if the New 
Testament be once proved to be inspired, the 
inspiration of the Old Testament must be ad¬ 
mitted without farther proof, because its bootn 
arc explicitly recognized in the former as di¬ 
vine: ’ but Mr. J)ick does not rest the mattet 
on ibis single argiiincnt lie distinctly exa- 
uiines the Books of Moses, the historical books, 
and the ]>rophutical. 

To the exaiTiination of the Old and New 
Testaments, the author has subjoined what he 
terms “Proofs of the I nspirations of the Scrip¬ 
tures in general:” these are their sublimity, 
their jiicty, their purity or holiness, their efli- 
cacy, their harmony, and tbeir miraculous pre¬ 
servation. 

In considering the objections against the in¬ 
spiration of the scriptures, this writer makes 
distinct replies to those arguments which are 
adduced from the sufiiciehcy of the light of 
Nature, from tlie partial coininunication of 
the scriptures, from their divine authority 
being incapable of proof, from tbeir supposed 
conttiiBtcUons, from their containing doctrines 
mysterious and contraiy to reason, from their 
relating things unworthy of God, and from 
their style not being so dignified, so elegant, 
and so conformable to rule, as we might ex¬ 
pect to find it in divine writings. 

We have given this summary of the pro¬ 
cedure in Mr. Dick’s Essay, because we think 
it suggests to the candid mind a train of argu- 
nicntation, by pursuing which, iierfecl satisfac¬ 
tion may be obtained as to the divine origin of 
the received Christian scriptures fiom a careful 
examination of them, inde|>cnilci)t of all trea¬ 
tises on the subject. Those, fiowerer, who 
are desirous to read the most valuable pieces 
whU'hf have been written on the point may 
turn to Mr. Dick’s Essay; Tiliotsoti’s Sermons, 
vol.ii. p. 16, ike.; Chandler on Joel, p. 108, 
&c.; Doddridge's Lectures, l.ect. 137, &c. 
and his Family Expositor, vol. ni- AppenmX, 
No. 2, in which latter place there is a most ex- 
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cellent ditsettailon on the inspiration of the 
New Testafiaent, as proved from the facts re¬ 
corded in its historical books. 

To INSPl'RE. ». B. (mspiro, l.atin.) To 
draw in the breath {Walton). 

To Ihsvi're. V. a. 1. To breathe into 
(Pope). 2 . To infuse by breathing {Wisd.). 
3. To infuse into the mind y to impress upon 
the fancy {H/iakspeare). 4. To animate by 
supernatural infusion {Addison), 5. To draw 
irf with the breath {Harvey). 

INSI’l'RER. i. (from inspire.) lie that in¬ 
spires {Derhatn). 

To INSPI'lllT. V. a. {in and spirit.) To 
animate; to actuate ; to fill with life and vi¬ 
gour; to enliven; to invigorate {Pope). 

To INSW'SSATE. tr. a. {in and spissus, 
Lat.) 'lb thicken; to make thick {Athitkn). 

INSPISSATION. s. (from inspissate ) 
The act of making any liquid thick {Aiiulh ). 

INSPllUC, a populous town of Germany, 
in the Tyrol, capital of the district of Innthal, 
with a strong castle. It is .seated on the river 
Inn. Lat. 47 10 N. Lon 11.27 E 
INS'TAlJI'LITY. s. [tmiahiliti, French; 
instuhihtas, Latin.) Inconstancy; fickleness; 
mutability of opinion or conduct (Addison). 

INSTA'BLE. a'i’ {instabiliSfLAi.) Incon¬ 
stant ; changing. 

To INSTA'LL, ti., a. {installer, French.) 
To advance to any rank or office, by placing in 
the beat or stall proper to that condition 
( Wot Ion). 

INbTALLA'TlON. r. {installation, Fr.) 
Tlie act of giving visible jiossession of a rank or 
office, by placing iii the proper sctit {Ayltffe). 

INSTA'LMENT. s. (from mstall.) 1. 
The act of installing {Shakspearc). 2. The 
seat in which one is installed {Shahspeare). 

I'NSTANCE. FwsTANcy. s. {instance, 
French.) I. Importunity; urgency; solicita¬ 
tion {Hooker). 2. Motive; influence; press¬ 
ing argument: not in use {Shakspenre). 3. 
Prosecution or process of a suit {Aifliffe), 4. 
Example, document {Add ). 5. otate of any 
thing {Hale), 0. Occasion; act {Hagers). 

To I'nstance. ti M. (from the noun,) To 
give or offer an example {Tillotson), 
FNSTANT. o. {uistans, Latin). 1. Press¬ 
ing; urgent; importunalc; earnest {Luke. 
Homans). 2. Ininiediate; nnthout ai^ time 
intervening; present {Pnot). 3. Quick; 
making no deUiy {Pope). 

I'nstant. s (!«!/««/, French.) 1. Inniant 
is such a i>arl of duration wherein we perceive 
no succession {Locke). 2. A particular time 
{Skakspeare), 3. "rhe present or current 
month (Addison). 

INSTANTA'NEOUS. a. {instanlaneus. 
Lot.) Done in an instant; acting at once with¬ 
out any perceptible succession (Burnet), 
JNSK4NfA'NEOUSLY. ad. In^tindi- 
visible point of time (Derham) 
TiWANTLY. ad.{instanter, Latin.) 1. 
Immeciiatelyj without any perceptible inter¬ 
vention of tim* tBacan), S. With mgeot 
importunity. 
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To INSTATE, v. a. {in and slate.) 1. To 
place in a certain rank or condition. (Aiterb.). 
2. To invest: obsolete (Shakspeare). 

INSTAURATJON. s. {tnslauratio,Uu) 
Restoiatinn ; reparation; renewal. 

INSTli'AD of. prep, (of in and stead, 
place.) I. In room of; m place of (Sunjl), 
2 . Equal to (Tillotson) 

To INSTE'Li\ V. a, (in and steep.) 1. To 
so.ik, to macerate in moisture (Shaksp.). 2. 
Ljing under water (Stiakspcari). « 

i'NS'l'EP. s. (i« and step.) The upper part 
of the loot vv liere n joins to the leg (Arbuth,). 

INS'rEllBUIlG, a townol Prussian Lithu¬ 
ania, coiiUiniing about 3(i00 inhabitants. Lat. 
64 40 N. 1,011. 21. 40 L. 

To PNS'FIGATE. v. a. {mstigner, French.) 
To uige to ill, to provoke or intiio to a crime. 

INSTIGATION, s. {instigation, Ti.) In¬ 
citement to a crime; ciicouragt-tuent; impulse 
to ill (South). 

INSTIGa'TOR. s. (insfigateur, Fr.) In¬ 
citer to ill {Decay of Put)/) 

To INSTPL. V. a. {msiillo, Latin ) 1. To 
infuse by drops (Milton). 2. To insinuate 
any thing imperceptibly into the mind ; to in¬ 
fuse (Calamu). , 

INSTILLATION, s. {instiUotio, Latin.) 
1. 'Tile act of iwuring in by drops. 2. 'Ibo 
act of infusing slowly into the iniiid. 3. The 
thing infused (Rambler) 

INSTl'LMLNT. r. (from instil.) Any 
thing insullcd (Shakspeare). 

IN'STl'NCT. a. (instinctus, Latin ) Mov¬ 
ed ; animated : not in use (Milton). 

Instikct. (instinctus, Lai. from instinguo, 
to stir up or sliniiilate.) The operation of the 
principle of animal or vegetable lire, by the ex¬ 
ercise of certain innate powers} directed to de¬ 
finite ends, and productive of definite eflccts. 
Under which dennition it is opposed to reason 
as being the operation of ibc principle of in¬ 
tellectual jsfe, by the exercise of observation 
and experibuce, direct to definite ends and 
productive of deffuite effects. 

We hazard of onrselvm Utis definition of in¬ 
stinct, and tbia distipetion between die two 

E rinciples of inatinct dtid reason, because we 
ave not hitherto been abje to obtaiit from any 
writer wluttever a definili^ and distinction 
that we have altoggffier felt satiafactory: in 
consequence of which, lhetii|vo principles have 
been perpetually confounded, f ^^hatevgr de¬ 
finition has been e^ed con^rln|^ itfae one 
has insensibly run. into the^'othiu. }[t was 
hence ffiat many of the ancient p^lps^ers 
aacribed to brates git uadontandi^ di|w^R 
only inthatof mim, armtftn^ted 
their ihfgrtority ifvnnt if ytro^^r and luffi- 

cieet:ho^«i^tttf.. Tlikf iysrtth ,wat at one 


voured toaaimals, by 
means of a Ovido Cartes 

thought that all thg'ji m i tMm^ rf'bhsteanima 
might be explaio^h^^^^i^te laws (ff me- 
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ehattUm, oiwl considere*^ them as machines to- 
tallv devoid of life and sentiment, but so curi¬ 
ously constructed by tbe Creator, that the mere 
im|jressions of light, sound, and other external 
B&euts, on their organs, produced a senes of 
morions in them, and caused them to execute 
thoie various operations which had belure been 
ascribed to an internal principle of hie and 
spontaneity; and tbe Anti-Lucretius of the 
cardinal Polignne (one of tlie most classical 
poems of modern tunes), was composed in a 
’^very considerable degree to maintain this idea. 
But the actions and mannersof animals, which 
are totally incompatible with the mere princi¬ 
ples and laws of mechanism, evince the ab¬ 
surdity of such an n)>ininii. M Buflon adopts 
the opinion of Des ('artes in parr, but grants 
them hie, and the faculty of distinguishing be- 
tu ecu pleasure and pain, together with a strong 
inclinatiou lo the formers, and aversion from 
the idticr. l^y these inclinations and aversions 
he cndcaiours to account for all, even the most 
striking, operations of animals; afhrming, that, 
in consefiticiicc of impressions made on the 
brain, hy means of the sensitive organs, and by 
the re-actiou of the brain and nerves on the 
muscles, these machines acquire a motion con¬ 
formable to the nature of the animal, and of 
the.jinptcssions of the difl’erent objects which 
act (i|Kin their organs, and excite desire or 
aversion. 

The jire-cst.iblishcd harmony of Leibnitz has 
also been ap|>lied to explain the actions of brute 
animals. Others hate considered the .ictions 
of aniiniils as produced by the constant and im¬ 
mediate influence of the dnine energy, direct¬ 
ing all their inclinations and motion: such 
seems to hare been the opinion of Mr. Addison 
in the second volume ot the Spectator, and of 
Andrew Baxter in hisMatho, vol. i. p. 387. The 
late iiigenioiisllermann Samuel Reimnr, profes¬ 
sor of philosophyat Man''bui]gh, hasemimerated 
and exposed these and other opinions with re¬ 
gard to the instinct of animals, in his Ob'>eria-> 
lions Physiques, Sic. published in::2 vols, 12ino. 
at Amsterdam and Paris, I77U; and, defining 
instinct to be every natural inclination, accom¬ 
panied with a power, in animals, to perforni 
certain actions, lie considers the subject under 
three heads. The first, which he calls me¬ 
chanical instincts, belong to the body, consi¬ 
dered as an brganized substance, and are exer¬ 
cised blindlyiarKi independently of tlie will of 
the animal. Such are those which produce 
the motitm of ithb heart lungs, the«}ntrac* 
tion and dilatation of the pufHl, digestion, &c. 
This classiof instincts is possessed m common 
both hy then and brntei, and in some measure 
even by vegeiabljSs. The'seeond class compre¬ 
hends those which he ti»ms reprnentative in¬ 
stincts, which consist phttiy in the power of 
perceiving external olgocts bytbair present im¬ 
pression on the senses, and partly in the faculty 
of rindering the ideas Of these olyucts present 
to the minn by the poUrers of Imagination, or 
of memory, in a lax sense of the word. These 
an common to men and other animals, except¬ 
ing chat brutes possess ot^y the, &cuJty of ima- 
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gi nation in common with us, amt not that of 
memory, in the strict and proper sense of the 
word. Indeed, this author endeavours to 
prove, that the knowledge of brutes does not 
merely differ in degree worn that of man, but 
that It is of u kind entirely difl'erent from it, 
and that they are incapable both of memory 
and reasoning; the facul^ of imagination 
serving to give them a coiifuscrJ idea of events 
that are past, by the view or other impressbns 
of objects that are present. ITie third and 
principal class ol instincts, is that which com¬ 
prehends all those which M. Reimar calls spon¬ 
taneous. This species of instinct is not at¬ 
tended with any power of reflection, determin¬ 
ing the animal to decide freely between two 
dinerent modes of action present lo his imagin¬ 
ation ; nor is it merelycoiporcalorinechanicai. 
It is put into action by the natural and primi¬ 
tive principle of self-love, implanted in all ani¬ 
mated beings; or by a love of pleasure and 
aversion from pain, producing a voluntary in¬ 
clination to perform certain actions which 
tend to their well-being and preservation. To 
the performance of these actions they arc par¬ 
ticularly jirompled by their present sensations, 
by imagiiiaiioii supplying the place of memory, 
and by other causes. The wonderful effects 
produced by these instinctive appetites are far¬ 
ther to be attributed to the exquisite mechan¬ 
ism in their bodily conformation, particularly 
in the structure of the s-arious organs with 
which they execute their operations, and lo 
the superior perfection and acuteness of their 
external senses, by which they are quickly and 
distinctly informed of those qualities of ofyects 
which most materially concern them. In or¬ 
der to account for the more purious and sur¬ 
prising operations of brute animals, M. Kci- 
niar adds two other principles, viz. 1st, an in¬ 
ternal distinct ]>erccption of the precise power 
and proper use of tlieir various bodily organs, 
together witli an innate knowledge of the 
qualities of those objects around them in which 
they are interested; and 2dly, certain innate 
and determinate powers and inclinations, im¬ 
pressed by the Author of Nature, d priori, on 
the soul Itself, by which they are arbitrarily, 
and without their own knowledge or conscious¬ 
ness, directed and irresistibly impelled to the 
performance of these various operations whicli 
they execute with such nnreiititting industry 
and art. These determinate forces, which 
constitute the principal part of M. ReimarS 
system, aretio-whereso visible and distingnish- 
able as in that numerous set of instincts which 
he classes under the title of the industrious in¬ 
stincts of aiumals. 

M. Dupont de Nemours, in a paper read a 
few years ago before the French Na tional In- 
siitiUe, endeavours to resolve the instinctive 
into the reasoning principle; as-serting that the 
former like the latter is alone exercised and 
perfected by experience, imitation or habit. He 
endeavours to explain physically how these ani¬ 
mals, and children themselves, learn to suck. 
He shows, that several sjiecies of animals arp 
capable pf uttering sounds sufficienuy ttunse- 
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rolls to form A vefy complicated language; and 
lie asserts, that he has observed them employ 
some of these sounds under circuinsunces m 
similar, as to leave scarcely any doubt of their 
attaching to them a Axed signification. His 
observations on this head are very interesutig. 

He likewise endeavours to prove, that various 
species are capable of improving their operations 
under certain circumstances: though perhaps 
the naturalist will object to him, mat he has 
sotnei'ines taken difiierent species for the same 
species improved Thus the architect beaver 
of ('.in.ida IS not precisely the same as the bur¬ 
rowing beaver of the Uhine; and the social 
«l)idt‘r of Paraguay is not the same with our 
solitary spiders. 

It may be supposed, that the greatest diffi¬ 
culty Mr. Dnivnit has to enconnu-r is m e>.- 
plaining how insects have learned those won¬ 
derful precautions, with which they provide a 
shelter and proper nourishment for iJie egg, 
which they are about to lav, and the mag¬ 
got that IS to be produced from it; though 
frequently these insects have never seen, aiul 
never will see again, the egg, or a stinilar mas- 
got; Hiul the wants of the maggot have not the 
least resemblance to those of the insect that la¬ 
bours for It. 

Among thousands of instances that might 
he adduced, Mr. Ou|)ont has chosen but one, 
that of the sphex, or ichneumon wasp. In this 
he caniiot be accu-cd of having taken an ca:>y 
example. The following is its economy; dur¬ 
ing its existence as a jierfect insect, it lives en¬ 
tirely on flowers. When it is ready to lay, it 
forms a cylindrical hole in clayey saiid, ana de¬ 
posits an egg at the bottom of it. luhen seeks 
on cabbagis a small green caterpillar on which 
it never preyed li^ore; pierces it with its sting, 
so as to weaken it to such a degree, that it may 
be unable to resist the maggot which is after¬ 
ward to issue from die egg and feed upon it; 
yet not so as to kill it, that it may not putrify; 
rolls it up in a circle, and lays it in the hole 
upon the egg. It successively process in 
quest pf eleven more of these, which it treats 
in a similar maimer: it then closes the hole, 
and dies. The little maggot is hatched, de¬ 
vours the twelve caterpillars in snccesskm, and 
changes to a chrysalis in the hole. As soon as 
its final metr morphosis is completed, it issues 
from its subteirancaii abode a winged insect, lo 
enjoy itself among the (lowers till it aisots ready 
to lay; whcuii repeau the operations its mother 
had performed Ixtore it, and with caterpillars 
of exactly the same kind. 

Mr. Ilupont supposes in his explanation, 
that the ficrfect insect retains the remembrance 
of the simsations i t experienced in the state of a 
ma^t, though its form and organs are tolaily 
changed. He nuiit likewise suppose, though 
he does Hot expressly say it, that the sphex can 
afterward distinguisfa 6y the sight, or some 
merely im«^ina«7^ sense, the caterpillar and the 
sand, "of whioh it acquired a knowledge only 
by feeling, and this I^fits anterior feeling of a 
tviaicgot; for the ma^t is blind, it lives under 
Croiind. and when it there becomes a winged 


insect the caterpillars are d^oored. taitllyy 
Mr. Oupont dares not admit, that the sphex 
foresees the egg it lays will produce a maggot, 
and will have need of all it provides for it: ac¬ 
cording to linn it does this merely for amuse¬ 
ment, in imitating what it perceived in its in¬ 
fancy. 

, Dr. Darwin does not essentially differ from 
M. Dupont. He also resolves every instinctive 
effort into an cxeictse of observation, experi¬ 
ence, imitation nr habit, into “ repeated enorts 
of the muscles (in the case of animal instinct), 
under the conduct of our seiisaiious or desires.'* 
Yet sensation or desire must be the sensation 
01 desiic of something known or experienced^ 
something that has occurred to us before, or 
vviili which we have bv some means or other 
become acquainted. We cannot long for that 
which we know nothing about. They tell us 
that infants long I'or ilic bir-si, because in the 
pteius they have already been accustomed to 
open then mouths, and have been pleased with 
sucking in some portion of the amnios that 
siiirouiided them. Were this the cause, we 
should expect to find them hunting after the 
breast, and evincing other tokens of such de¬ 
sire and such ex’ieticnce. as soon as they are 
born: hut it is coiiiinoiily several days, not 
only before this inchnalinn liaconics apparent, 
but before they can by any means be induced 
to suck at all. Ill some cases ii is three weeks 
oi a month. But again, it is not in general a 
.simple desire of sucking or swallowing that the 
infant evinces, but a desire o( sucking a parti¬ 
cular organ, and in a particular manner, of 
which no hint or infurraatinn whatever could 
have been obtained by any antecedent action; 
and for which ncveilheiess the young of every 
order of mammalian animals are not only fully 
prepared snon after birth, but infinitely better 
qualified than adults with ail thoir experience 
and reason to booti^ What inidructs the female 
land-crah to desert "her natural crannies in 
woods and moantainf^ hnd to travel at spawm- 
ing-time to the nearest thore, and to plunge 
into an dementihe at other periods fastidiously 
avoids? What indom the male pigeon, con¬ 
trary to the propensity of ainiost au other male 
bircis, to feed iu young from the mucilage se¬ 
creted in its own crop, in thesatne manner as 
the female ptj^een does? Itis the stlmulas of a 
fly or other iiubtit upon the ra(Uca}> leaves of 
the dionsoa musfipula, perhofti; iodueea 
these leaves to; shakihrhjl^ un¬ 
rated rat-trap.! (Mjmestimldtivs’ifnterily 

mechaniceU'vwnald atPt(ConflisuC'iid|d('lllN|i(y 
is dead and intemiobed tfiK'die fly-trq|ij ^l^t, 
then, indoen 

they (lottyUfa- 

standing I ^ • eondhuahcti of a^ tnitenlus i 
Bnt'theiprM&aw infid^jatu};'^'|)ik*e not 
space 44 bunt^Ulfht. ” j''' ’ 

IwsTilwf|& Desire or 

aversion inter¬ 
vention of reaton , 

Im¬ 
pressed' sn an adl4iiali^l^mi(wmlfiw). 
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ins without the application of choice or reason 4. Political economy, ^g. History. 6. Geo- 
{Broomc\ . g»‘a|>hy. 

1 NSTI'NCTIVELY. ad. By instinct} by 3d class. Literature and the fine arts. Tha 
the call of nature iSbakspcare). class consisls of eight sections. 1. Universal 

To PNS'i’ITU'ri?. V. B. {mstituo, Latin.) grammar. 2. AnCieut languages. 3. Poetry. 

1 . To fix} to establi'.h; to appoint, to enact; 4. Antiijuutcs. S. Painting. 0: iiculpturc. 
to settle ; to prescribe {Hale). 3. To educate} 7. Architecture. 8. Musb. 
to instruct; to form by instruction {Decay of For each cliss a particular room in the 
pietif). Louvre is appropriated: No one can be a 

I'NiiTiTUiB. s. {instilulum, Latin.) 1. member of two classes at the same time} but a 
Established law; settled order {Drydvn). 2. member of one class may be present at the 
Precept; tnaxiiu, principle {Dryden). meetings ol any other. Each class prints, 

IssriTUTR, IS a name which Iws lately yearly, an .iccount of its transactions, 
been substituted for school or academy. For- Four times a-year there arc public meeUnj^. 
inorJy institution, in the propriety of the En- On these occasions, the three classes meet toge- 
giish langn.-ige, was sometimes used as a word thcr. At the end of each year, they give a cir- 
of the same imjiort with instruction; and now curastantial account to the legislative body of 
institute is employed, especially by the ad- the progress made in that year in the arts and 
mirers of French innovations, to denote what sciences. The prizes given yearly by each class 
had hitherto been called an-academy, When are publicly notified at certain tunes. I’he 
rovaltv was abolished in France, it would hav^ sums requisite for the support of the institution 
been absurd to continue the titles Royal Aca- arc decreed yearly by tlie le^slative body, mion 
demy of Sciences, Royal Academy of Inscnp- a reouisition made by the Jixccutive Dirrxtniy. 
tioiiK, &c ; but inste.id of merely abolishing The first forty-eight members were chosen 
the word royal, and solrstitntirig national in its by the Executive pircGtory, to whom the 
sle.id, it occurred to the fertile brain of Con- choice of the remaining members was confided, 
ilorcet to abolish the seven academies them- To the members, residentiary lu Paris, is re- 
selvcs, or rather to melt them all down into one served the choice both of tlie department and 
great iic.idemy} to which was given the appel- foreign members. On a vacancy in any class, 
lation of the fhrec candidates are named by the class for the 

National Tmlilute, or New Academy of choice of the iMidy at large. 

A>ts and SftcaCM.—This academy, founded Each class is to have, at its place of meeting, 
on a decree of the new constitution, was open- a collection of the prinlucts, both of nature and 
ed on theyih of December 17!)S. when Bene- art, and a dibrary, aceonling to us particular 
zech, the then minister for the home depart- wants. The regulalioiis of the institution, 
mciit, attended, and the decree of foundation with respect to the times of meeting, and its 
was read} which was to the following purport: employments, arc to be drawn up by the body 
“ T'hc Academy of Arts and Sciences be- at laigc, and kid before tlie legislative assembly, 
longs to the whole republic, and Paris is its The hall in which the body at large holds its 
place <if residence. Its employment is to aim meeting forms part of the west wing of the 
at bringing all arts and sciences to the utmost Old Louvre, at present called the Museum. It 
peifcctimi of which they are capable. It is to fnimerly went by ^lie appellation of the Hall 
nonce every new attempt, and all new disco- of .Antiques {Salle des Antiques) ; and as long 
vcries, and to keep up'a correspondence with as the kings of France inhabited this part of 
all foreign literary societies. And by the par- the palace, was occupied by their guards, from 
ticnlar orders of the Executive Directory, its wiiieh circumst.incc‘ it obtained n«me of 
first studies are to be directed to those subjects the Hall des Cent Smsses. It waslikcwisc ap- 
which more immediately teiwi to the reputation propnated to banquets and entertainments, 
and advantage of the French republic.” given by the court on gala days} and it was to 

The academy consists of 988 members, half this place that Henry lY. was conveyed, on 
of whom are to reside in Paris, the other half his assassination by Ravailiac. It was ouilt at 
in the departments} and to them is to be added the same time with the rest of this part of the 
a oertaia number of foreigners, as honorary Louvre, about the year 1628, after the designs 
memters, oonfiaed a^preaent to twenty-four, of Pierre Lescot, abbot of Clagny. It is N4 
The academy is divided into three classes, feet in Icngih, and 40 in breadth, and holds 
each clase intosecti«is,each section to contain from 1000 to 1200 persons. In order to od.ipt 
twelve members. * ' it to its new destination, the floor has been 

Is# clast. Mathematics and natural phiio- sunk, which gives a greater air of lightness to 
sophy. This class is divided into ten sections, the roof. In the centre stands a double tabic, 
1. Mathematics. S. Mechanical arts. 3. As- in the form of a horse-shoe, supi>orted by 
tronomy. 4. IJxpwiraentjd philosophy. 6. sphinxes, at which the mem'’t‘rs of the Insti- 
Chemistry, 6. Natural'History. ?. Botany, lute take thetrieats. This fable is surrounded 
8. Anatomy and animal hktory. p. Medicine by two tiers of benches, which are raised for 
and surgery. B). AninMii acotiomy, and the the accommodation of .siiectatois, who have 
veterinary scieneoi ' likewise seats provided for them in the vast cm- 

Sd ekes. Morality and 'ptikios. This class brasures of (he windows, and at each extremity 
con^stt of six scetkms. L Analysis of sensa- of^ Ml. . 

tions and ideas* » 4. Legislature. Whether science will be essentirilyadTanced 
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liythis Innovation, time mutt determine} but 
candour compels us to acknowledge, that thus 
far the proceedings of the National Insti¬ 
tute have been abundantly interesting- Amid 
the change* to which the existing nomencla¬ 
ture of l^ropcan establishments has been tub- 
jected by Bonaparte, it appears from Peyranl’s 
translation of the Works of Archimedes, that 
the title of National Institute has sufTicient 
HMreltyand dignity to remain without any far¬ 
ther modification- 

INSTITU'TION,», (ittSlUutio, Latin.) I. 
Act of establishing. 2. Establishment; settlc- 
ineiU (Smifl). 3. Positive law {AUerlmry). 
4. Education {Ilammond). 

lucTiTUTioN (Royal), a new establish¬ 
ment in Lantlon, set on foot for the pnnpose of 
applying science to tlie common pur|)osi‘S of 
lift. 'Ine thought originated in 1799 with a 
committee of the Society (or betierina the cnii- 
dtlion of the Poor. Count Rumford was ex¬ 
tremely active in the formatio.n of the Institu¬ 
tion. 

The funds of the Institution arise, Ist, from 
60 guineas |)aid by each hereditary subscriber, 
who IS named a proprietor; 2A, from id gui¬ 
neas paid by each life-S'ibscriber; 3d, from 
three guineas paid by each annual subscriber; 
4th, from particular douAions and legacies. 

A proprietor has an hereditary transferable 
share in the house and all the properly belong¬ 
ing to it, has a rote tn the election of managers 
and visitors, and two transferable tickets of ad¬ 
mission to the establishment and lectures. A 
life subscriber has a ticket of admission fur life, 
not transferable. An annual subscriber is en¬ 
titled to a similar ticket during the coiumuance 
of hissiibscription. The three classes are alike 
open to ladies and genfirmen, and every class 
of subscribers has tiie privilege in common of 
having copies of models or drawings made (at 
their own expence) from those belonging to the 
Institution. 

The lectures in 180'.’, were, Ist, a course of 
experimental philosophy, comprehending the 
priiicip|ps ofastrononiy, electricity, magnetism, 
mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics ana optics. 
In this course all ahstraett and mathematical 
reasoning are avoided, and the whole calcnlated 
at once to instruct and amuse 2d, A course 
of chemistry, in winch the princijiles of the 
science and the uiodern discoveries are illus¬ 
trated by experiments, and its application to 
the arts and manufactures, kc. stiewn. dd. 
An evening course, calculated for persons me¬ 
chanically and scientifically engaged, in which 
the foregoing subjects are iniiiutelY and tecliiii- 
cally treated. Other lectures have been since 
added. But the principal celebrity oi the In¬ 
stitution has arisen from the lectures of Pro¬ 
fessor Davy, and .th£ brilliantdiscoverics which 
have been detailed and elucidated in the course 
of those lectures. 

There are other Institutions for similar pur¬ 
poses In the metropolis, as the London In¬ 
stitution, the Surrey iRstitution, the Rmsell 
Institution, tee. but we have not room to de¬ 
tail their several plans here. 
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The English also boast of many charitable 
Institutions, as the Foundling Hospital, the 
Lock, the Asylum, the Small Pox Hospital, 
the Cow Pox 'institution, the Magdalen, the 
Instiiuiioii fur the Deat and Dumb, the Lon¬ 
don Female Penitentiary, &e. the beneficial 
cflects of most of which nave been very widely 
diffused. 

Instiintions for the purjioses of education 
have been iikewi.se cstablislied, as the Military 
Institution at ('harlton, the Rapiist Academi¬ 
cal Institution at Stepney, &c. 

Institution toa benefice, is that where¬ 
by the ordinary commits the cure of souls to 
the parson presented, as by induction he ob¬ 
tains a temporal right to the profits of the 
living. Previous to the institution, the oath 
against simony, the oaths of allegiance and su¬ 
premacy, aic to be taken; and if it be a vicar¬ 
age, the oath of residence. They are also to 
subscribe ilte ihiiiy-nine articles, and tlie arti¬ 
cles concerning the king's supremacy, and the 
book of connnoii praver. 

INSTITUTIONARY, a. (from instiiu- 
’iton.) Eienieiital; containing the first doc¬ 
trines, or principles ofdorinne {Biitu'n) 
PNSTlTUTisr.r-. (from mittlnlc ) Writer 

of institutes,' or elemental instructions (i/ur- 
vey). 

J'NSTITUTOR. 1 {irihtitutor, I.at.) ( An 
establisher; one who st tiles {Holder). 2. lii- 
slriictor; educator (ff’alker). 

To JNSIO'P. V. a, (i« and stop.) To close 
up; to stop '{Dry den). 

To INSIRL'CT. V. a, {tnslruo, Latin.) 1. 
To teach? to form by precept, to inform au¬ 
thoritatively; to educate {Mtllon). a. To 
model; to form {Ayliffv). \ 
INSTRU'CTER; 1nst*uTtor. 5. (from 
inslruet) A teacher; an insutiitor {Addison). 

INSTRU'CTION. #, (from tns/nicl.) 1. 
The act of teaching; information (Lotkr). s. 
Preccfrts conv^ing knowled^ (Towwg). 3. 
Authoritative information; mandate {Sbak- 
spearr), V 

INSTRU'CTIVE. a. {ftomimlrucl.) Con¬ 
veying knowledm (Holder), 

FNSTRUMENT. ». iinslrumenium, Lat.) 
1. A tool used for any work or purpose. ^S. A 
frame constructed so as to yiem (pirmohious 
sounds {Dryden), 3. A writing e^iAaining 
any contract or onfot iToUt),' 4 . iTheagi^iit 
{Shakspeare. XodbX’'*' One who ofih ohly 
to serve riie purposei«f aether 
iNSTKUMBli'TS <M^«in*lieaIy;'?4^ 
case of iiiatheipttti(!|] i».ttruiptoM oof^ti 
following particulirs, A pair 

compasses. 9.>A pair^f'^tiiMi^ 
with hs several parts. 

polntat.' 4.1 4 'protract, in td»pkj0 g'letnl- 
circles'tlir^totM^foM <^« A 

prallel 

besides the Knes. 

1. Cotidneive as 
{Smalridge). 
butiog to some pt^^ 
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Consisting not of voices but instruments; pro¬ 
duced l)v instrimients; not vocal (.Milton), 

INSTRUiVJliNTA'LITY. s, (from instru- 
mrn'ol.) Suhnrtliiutc agencv; agency of any 
tiling a* mean- to an end (Hale). 

LNbTKUME'NTALLY. ad, (from in«/ra- 
mcnial,) In the nature of an instrument, as 
uitMusto an end (Diel'u). 

LNSTJiUMfc'M'ALNESS, s. (from in- 
sirumfnlal) IJseluIncss as means to an end. 

INSl’lilllL'M (Agot), in ancient geogra- 
nli), a ikstiic* of tlic Transpadana; situatetl 
LetVeeu tlie I'iraius to the west, the Addua 
1 o the east, me Padus to the south, and Orobii 
to tlic noun. 'I'he iicoide are called Insubres 
hv Livy, IiiMibri by Ptoleinv, and Isombres by 
Str.ibo Now the Duchy of Milan. 

INSlJ'bFEItABLE a. (in aoA sufferable.) 
i. Intolerable; iiisupfiortablo-; intense beyond 
endurance (Lockr). 2 .Detestable j con- 
tcnij>tible (Druden) 

INSU'Fl'ERABLY. ad. (from insuffera¬ 
ble.) To a Oegiee betond endurance (South). 

INSU EFI'C] ENCE. In su f fi'ci ency, 
s. (uisH^finence, Fr.) luadetpialeiiess to any' 
end or purpose, want of requisite value or 
powui (.dtterbnry). 

INSUFFI'CIENT a. (insuj^ctenf, Fr.) In¬ 
adequate to any r.eed, use, or purpose; want¬ 
ing anilities; incapable; unlit (Rogers). 

INSFFI-ICIENTLY. ad. With want of 
i.rnper ability; not skilfully. 

INSUFFLA'TION. *. (in and .suffo, Lat.) 
The actof bieatbing upon (Hammond). 

FXSULAR. Fnsulary. a. (insulaire, 
French.) Belonging to anisland (Howel), 

I'NSUlvV’PED a. (msuta, Latin.) Not 
coiiligtious on any side. 

In elcriiiciil cx|>eriments, when an electric 
hotly IS interposed between the earth and an¬ 
other body tiic latter is said to be insulated. 

INSIJ'LSE. a.(insulsus, Lat.) Dull; insi¬ 
pid. 

FNSULT. s. (insultus, Lat.) 1 . The act of 
leaping upon any thing (Dryden). 2. Act of 
insolence nr contempt (^aome). 

To lNst;'i.T. V. a. (tnsuUo, Latin.) I .To 
treat with insolence or contempt (Pope), 2. 
'fo trample upon; to triumph over (Shak- 
spenrf). 

INhU'LTEIl. s. (from insult.) One who 
treats another with insolent triumph (Rowe). 

INSU'LTINGLY. ad. (from insulting.) 
With contemptooti^ triumph (Dryden). 

INSBPOlABrUTy. ,*. (from insupira- 
bU>.) Thft^ality of being invincible. 

1NSU(PjwABL£.'«. (insuperabilis, Lat) 
Inviiiciblg ;. insurmouatal^; not to con¬ 
quered s not to\l)« dve^roc (Pope). 

iNSD'PE^ABLEJii^. ». (from tnmper- 
al'le.) InvincilrieneMli imponribUily to be sur¬ 
mounted.' • . , I 

INSU'l'£KABLy«. 4 fiif. (Wm insuperable.) 
Invincibly^Jnsurmbtinri^ iGre»). 

INSUrK)'fiiIlAi^iUSv tti ^ (^upporiahle, 
Fr.) Intolerable ^ not to be en¬ 

dured (Bfntleu} ^ 

INSUPpO'RTABlLfej#S. e. (from in- 
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supportable.) Insufferableness; the state of 
being beyondendurance (Sidney). 

iNSirPPD’RTABLY. ad. (from insupport, 
able.) Beyond endurance (Dryden). 

INSUHANCE, in law and commerce, a 
coutract whereby one party engages to pay the 
losses which tbe other may sustaini for a stipu¬ 
lated premium or consideration. The most 
common sorts are, insurance against the dan-st 
gers of the seas, insurance against fire, insw«i 
ance of debts, and insiiranceof lives. See Atr- 
svRANCE, and Life assurance: and im 
the latter subject, consult the ingenious work of 
Mr. Hailey on Life Assurances and Annui¬ 
ties. 

INSniMOUNTABLE a. (rnsurmotmta- 
I'le, French.) Insuperable; unconqueniblie 
(Lncle). 

INSURMCFUNTABLY. ad. (from insw*- 
mounlahle ) Invincibly; unconquerably. 

INSURRE'CTION. s. (tnsurgo, Latin.) 
A seditious rising: ^ rebellious commotion 
(Arbuthnoi). 

INSUSURRA'TION. s. (insusurro, Lat.) 
The act of whispering into something, 

INTACTAi, the same .IS Asymptotes. 

INTA'CTIBLE. n. (in and tactum, I..aun.) 
Not iierccptiblc to tlie touch. 

INTA'GLIO s. (Italian.) Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it so as to use above 
the ground (Addnon). 

I.NTA'STABIjE, a. (in and taste.) Not 
raising any sensations in the organs of taste 
(Grew). 

INTE'GER s. The whole of any thing. 
In arithmetic, a whole number, in contradis¬ 
tinction to a fraction See Fraction, 

PNTEGRAL. «.(tWfgr«/, Fr.) 1. Whole; 
apiilied to a thing considered as comprising all 
Its constituent pans (Bacon). 2. l/ninjured; 
coin[)lete; not defective. 3. Not fractional; 
not broken into fractions. 

PNTEf.RAi,. s. The whole made up of 
parts (Hale. Watts). 

Integral, in the modern analysis, a 
variable quantity. See Increment. , 

iNifctiKAL CALCULUS, in the new analy¬ 
sis, the reverse of thd difierential calculus; it 
IS similar to the inverse method of fluxions, 
nr the finding of a fluent to a given fluxion. 
See Calculus. 

INl’EGRANT PARTICLES, the ultimate 
parts or molecula into which any substance 
may be sup|X)sed to be mechanically divided; 
they are tlie smallest particles into which a 
hotly can be reduced witlioiit decomposition. 
The diflerence between the integrant and the 
constituent parts Olf^ bodies, is pointed out and 
exemplified in thie,ig|tele Aggregation- 

INTE'GRlTy, Latin.) 1. 

Honesty; uneomijpt aiind; purity of manners; 
uncorruptedneM (Rogers). 2. Purity; genu¬ 
ine unaidulteiated state (Hate). 3. Inure- 
ness; unbroken; whole (Broome). 

INT'E^GUMENT.». (mtegumentum, Lat.) 
Any thing that covers or envelops another 
(Addison). , - , 

PNTELLECT. *. (intrlleetus, Lat.) The 
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intelligent mind; the power of understanding 
iSoulh). 

I NTELLECTION, r. (intelleeiio, Latin.) 

The act of understanding (BsHtlei/). 

INTEIXE'CTIVE. a. (,inteiieclify Fr.) 
Having ptiwer to understand (.Gktmiille), 
INTELLECTUAL, a. {intelUcfitsl, 

1. Relating to the understanding; transacted 
by the understanding {Tailor). Si. Mental j 
comprising the faculty of understanding, be¬ 
longing to the mind {fVatts), 3. Ideal; per- 
ceivptl by the intellect, not the senses {Cowl.'). 
4f. ILiving the power of understanding {Mil.). 

•iKTgttE'cTUAi,. s. Intellect; under¬ 
standing; menial iiowcrs or faculties {Glunv,). 

INTELLIGENCE. iMTb'tLtcENcy. s. 
{int^lligenljat Lat.) 1 . Commerce of infonna- 
notice; nmlual communication; ac¬ 
cost of things distant or secret {Ilaywmd). 

2 . ^^iinercc of acquaintance; terms oh which 
jaien live one with another {liactm). 3. Spi¬ 
rit; unbodied mind {Collier). 4. Understand¬ 
ing; skill (Spensn). 

INTE''LL1(tENCER. r. (from inielli- 
grncc.) One who tends or conveys news; one 
who gives notice ot prnale or distant transac¬ 
tions; one who carries messages {Iloieet). 

INTE'LLIGEN'r. «. {intelbgem, Latin.) 
1 . Knowing; instructed; skilful {Mxlton). 2, 
Giving information (Shahpeaie). 

INTKl J .1 GE'NTI A L. a (fiom inlclligenl.) 
1 . Consitinig of unbodied mind {Milton). 2. 
liitelleetual; exercising understanding. 

INTELLlGlBEITry. s. (from inlelligi- 
lie). 1. Possibility to lie understood. 2. llie 
power of undersundiug; intellection : not 
proper (Gliinvilu). 

INTE'LlAGlllLE. a. (iWc/Zigiii/w, Latin.) 
To be conceived by the understanding; possi¬ 
ble to be undcrstowl ( Wath), 
INTE'LLlGiaLENE&S, r. (from intelU- 
gihle.) Possibility to be understood; 'perspicu¬ 
ity {Lode). 

INTELLIGIBLY, ad. (from mtelligihle.) 
So as to be understood ; clearly; plainly {Rose,). 

INTEMERATE. a. {rntemetatus, Latin.) 
Undefiled; unpolinteil. 

INTEMPERAMENT. *. {in and tempera¬ 
ment.) Bad constitution {Uaruey). 

INTEMPERANCE. Inte'siperakcy. 
«. {intemperaniiti, Latin ) Want of temper¬ 
ance, or moderation, excess in meat or dnak» 
or any other aratifiealion {Ilakewitl). 

INTO'MPERATE. o. {intemperatus, Lat.) 

1 . Ipainoderate in appetite; excessive in meat 
or ^inh; drunken, gluttonous (South). 2, 
Pasakniatie; ungovernable {Shakspeare). 3. 
Exoewivc ^xc^ing the juu or convenient 
mean; as, an itUempcmtir*It«o/«. 

INTEMPi^ATELY. ad. l.With bieach 
of the law of itsm^faHce {'I'lllotsm). 8 . Ini- 
modtfratcly; eXM^iveW (Sprat). 

INTE'MPE^Tj^^ESS. ». (from intem¬ 
perate.) I. of Hiod* 3 ration. 2 . Unsca- 

-lonablenesa 

1 NTE'M^£E^I<IJRE-»* (from ift/emper^ 
off.) Excess ofsdhjfc quality. 

To INTEto.w, Untenda, LaUn.) i.To 
stretch out; obsolete X^enfer). 2 . To ca- 
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foree; to make intense {Newton). 3. To re> 

? ard; to attend; to take care of {Bacon). 4. 

'o pay regard or attention to {Bacon), t. To 
mean; to design {Dryden). 

INTE'NDANT.s. (French.) An officer of 
the highest class, who oversees any particular 
allotment of the public business {Arhuthnot). 

INTE'NDIMENT. s. Attention; patient 
hearing: notin use (Spenser). 

INTJt'NDMENT. s. {eniendement. Fr.) 
Intention; design {L'Esttange). 

To INTE'NERATE. ti. o. {in and tener, 
Lat.) To make tender; to soften {Ph'ltpi). 

INTENERATJON. s. (from tnienerote.) 
The act of softening or making tender {Bacov). 

INTE'NIBLE. a. {m and tenible.) That 
cannot holt) • not in use {Skakspeate). 

INTENSE, a. {intcnsiis, Lat.) l. Raiseil 
to a high degree, strained; forced; nor alight; 
not lax {Boyle). 2. Vehement; ardent {yld ). 

3. Kept on" the- stretch; anxiously attentive 
{Millon). 

INTENSELY, ad. To a great degree, not 
aiightly; not remissly {Addison). 

TNlENSENESb. s. (from intense.) The 
state of being enforced in a high desree; force; 
contr.'iricty to laxity of remission (Woodward). 

INTENSION, s. (inffiwta, Lat.) Th-act 
of forcing or straining any thing {Taylor^. 

INTENSIVE.a. (fromiw/ewsp.) l.Stretch¬ 
ed or increased with respect to itself {Hale). 
2. Intent; unremitted {Wotton). 

INTENSIVELY, ad. By increase of dc- 
gree. 

INTENT, a. {inlentus, Latin.) Anxiously 
diligent; fixed with close application {Watts). 

IMte'ett. s. (from intend.) A design; a 
purpose; a dnfi^; a view formed; meaning 
{Hooker). 

INTENTION, f. (intentii'/, Lat.) 1. Ea¬ 
gerness of desire; clqswesx ol attention; deep 
thought; vehemence or artitmr of mind (Sou.). 
8. Design; paipose (Arluthn). 3.The state 
of being iQtenaaorsttdilwd (laeke). 

INTONTIONALi o. {intentionel, Fr.) 
I>e8igned; dohe IwjdilUgn (Rogers). 

II^ENT10£Im(LLV> I. By design; 
with laspA ohi^ i. In wul, if not 

in action- iAUeel^). '<> i . 

INT£NTiV£. 0,({FamifWfi«2.) Diligently 
applied; busilyaneini^ (Brown). 

imrntrmmN. ad. (fmm mmtm) 
Withapplicafioit! laiostdy, v ^ 
INTiNTLY, .'00. aom 
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twenty>nlnth of February in a leap year is an 
intermlaTu day. 

To INTE'RCALATE. y. a: iintercalo, 
Lat.) I'o insert an extraordinary day. 

INTERCALATION, s. {intercalation 
Lat.) Insertion of days out of the ordinary 
reckoning {Brown). 

JN'i’ERCATlA, in ancient Kograpby. a 
town of the Vaccsei in the liither Spain. 
Here Scipio iEmilianus slew a champion oi the 
barbarians in single combat; and was the first 
who mounted the wall in taking the town. It 
was situated to the south-east of Asturica; now 
said to be in ruins. 

To INTEllCE'DE. v. n. {intercedo, Lat.) 
1 . To pass between {Newton). 8 . To medi¬ 
ate; to act between two parties {C'alamy). , 

INTERCE'DER. s. (from intercede.) One 
that iiUercetU's; a mediator. 

'To 1 NTERCE''IT'. v. a. {intercepius, Lat.) 
1 To stop and sci/.c in ihc'way {Shaksp.). S. 
To obstruct; to cut oft"; to stop from being 
communic,ited {Newton). 

INTERCE'PnON. s. {interceptio, Lat.) 
Stoppage in course; hinderance; obstruction 
{kFottou). 

INTERCE'SSION. s. {intercessio, Latin.) 
Mediation; interposition; agency between 
two parties; agency in the cause of another 
(Ilomans). 

InTTERCESsioN was uscd in ancient Rome, 
fur the act of a tribiuic of the people, or other 
magistrate, Li}' which he inhibited the acts of 
other magistrates; or even, in case of tlie tri¬ 
bunes, tlie decrees of the senate. Feto was 
the solemn word used by the tribunes when 
they inhibited any decree of the senate, or law 
pro[K>sed to tjie people. 

lN'rERCE<SSOR. ». {intercessor, Latin.) 
Mediator; agent between two parlies to pro¬ 
cure reconciliation {South). 

To INTERCHAIN. o.a.Cfis<crand chmn.) 
To chain ; to link together {Shakspeare). 

To INTERCHA'NGE. i»# «. {inter and 
change.) 1 . To put each to the pl^ of the 
other; to give ana take mutually {Skakspeare), 
8 . To succeed alternately 

ImterchaVci. s. tne verb.) 1. 
Commerce; permutation of' commodities 
{Howel). 2. Alternate aucoeuion {Holder). 
3. Mutual donation and reoeptioQ (South). 

1NTERCHA1^GEABLE;o. l.<;Hvenand 

taken mutually (Rocor). S. Fbllowing each 


tA'^NC^BLV^mL Alteinately; 
in )lumaai^ svhitiifitf eidh gitves amt Kteetves 
(Shiih^eiirej, ^ > , 

«. EadMOge; 

mutual trsnifercnce 

lNTE|lClT*i£NT.'a» (int^vipieHs, Siait.) 

Anjntercepti^ power) lomeAyiig that oauses 

lNTQEK?l«tONl.■a^ 

Interraptioo/'fegkdiBahi' ;■ 

. 2b ^ttrcludo, 

Lat.) To simt 
Obitiue^j lot 



Lat.) 


INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architec¬ 
ture, denotes the space between two coluinnsr 
which is always to be proportioned to the 
height and bulk of the columns. 

From a medium, some authors have laid 
down the following proportions: in the Tus¬ 
can order, the intercolumniatioa is to be four 
diameters of the body of the column below; 
in the Doric, three; in the Ionic, two; m 
the Corinthian, two qne quarter; and in the 
Composite one .and a Itolf^ 

To INT’EllCO'MMON. ». ft. {inter and 
eommon.) To feed at the same table (JBocvnL 
INl'ERCOM MU'NITY..». {inter imd cwm 
mumtff.) A mutual communication At com¬ 
munity. " 

irn’ERCOSTAL ARTERIES. Arterim 
intercostales. The superior intercostal at|||||j 
is a branch of the subclavian. The oih%Vr 
tercostal arteries arc given oH from the aqttk. 

Interco'stai. muscles. Intcrcosiillea 
externi et interiii. Between the ribs, on cacR 
side, a re eleven double rows of muscles. These 
are the intercostales externi and interni. Ga¬ 
len has very projicrly observed, that thew de¬ 
cussate each other like the strokes of the letter 
X. The intercostales externi arise from the 
lower edge of each superior rib, and, runnii^ 
obliquely downwards and forwards, are insert¬ 
ed into the upper edge of each inferior nb. so 
as to occupy the intervals of the ribs, from as 
far back as the spine to their cartilages; but 
from their cartilages to the sternum there is 
only a thin aponeurosis covering the internal 
inlereostales. The mtercostales interni arise 
and aae inserted in the same manner as the ex¬ 
ternal. They be^n at the sternum, and ex¬ 
tend as &r as the angles of the ribs, their fibres 
running oblk|uel]ii wckwards. These fibres 
are spread over a considerable part of the in¬ 
ner surface of the ribs, so as to be longer than 
those of the external intereostals. Sosue of the 
posterior portions of the internal intereostals 
pass over one rib and are inserted into the rib 
telow. Verheyen first described these por¬ 
tions as separate muscles, under the name of 
infra costales. Winslow has Sidoptod the same 
name. Cowjier, andjafter him Doi^las, calls 
them costarnm depmsores proprit. These 
distinctions, however, are alto^ther superflu¬ 
ous, as fliey are evidently nothing more than 
appendages of the intereostals. The number 
of these portions varies in diflerent subjects. 
Most commonly flwK is only four, the first of 
which runs from tbeaCoond rib to the fourth, 
the second, from the third rib to the fifth, the 
third, from the fourth rib to the sixth, and the 
fourth, from the fifidtiib to the seventh. The 
internal interooug^^^.tht! two inferior fiUae 
ribs are freqncrd^li^dnhlij as to be wifli diffi¬ 
culty 8 <^'ratad^'=iib|^ external; and, in 
some auqaetts .i<rim «tboth of them seem to m 
altogeflier wsintlBg. Itwts the opinion of the 
anclrati, external intereostals serve to 

elevate, aadi iotemai to depros the itw. 
Thw wem^prabably led to this opinion, ^ ohN 
servmg: the different direction of tlwir nbrw; 
butiiitttow wdl known, that b«b hare tw 
same we, which is thst of raum* ttle ribs 
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equally during inspiration. Fallopius was one 
of the first wno ventured to call in question the 
opinion of 6akn on this subject, by contend¬ 
ing that both layers of the intcrcostals serve to 
elevate the ti^. In tliis opinion he was fol¬ 
lowed by Hieronymus Fabrtcins, out country¬ 
man Mayovr. and Borelli. But, towards the 
elose of the last centum, Bayle, a writer of 
some eminence, and professor at Toulouse, re¬ 
vived the opinion of tne4ncients by the follow¬ 
ing arguments. He observed, that the ob¬ 
lique direction of the fibres of the internal in- 
tercostals is such, that, in each inferior rib, 
these fibres are nearer to the vertebrs than 
they are at their superior extremities, or in the 
rib immediately above; and that of course 
they fiiust serve to draw the rib downwards, as 
towards the most fixed point. This plausible 
doctrine was adopted by several eminent wri¬ 
ters, and amongst others, by Nicholls, Hoad- 
ley, and Schreibcr; but, above all, by Ham- 
berger, who went so far as to assert, that not 
only the ribs, but even the sternum, are pulled 
downwards by these muscles, and constructed 
a particular instrument to illustrate this doc¬ 
trine. He jiretendcd, likewise, that the inter¬ 
vals of the ribs are increased by their elevation, 
and diminished by their depression; but allow¬ 
ed, that while those parts of the internal inter- 
costals that are placed between the bony part 
of the ril» pull them downwanls, the anterior 
portions of the muscle, which are situated be¬ 
tween the cartilages, concur with the external 
intercobtals in raising them upwards. These 
opinions gave rise to a warm and interesting 
controversy, in which Hambeiger and Haller 
were the principal disputants. The farmer ar¬ 
gued chiefly from theory, and the latter from 
experiments on living animals, which demon¬ 
strate the fallacy of Hambeiger’s aigunienU, 
and prove beyond a doubt, that the internal 
intercottais perform the same functions as the 
external. 

Intercostai. nerve. Kervus interoos- 
talis. Great intercostai nerve. Sympathetic 
nerve. The great intercostal nerve arises in 
the cavity of the cranium from a branch of the 
sixth ana one of the fifth pair, uniting into one 
trunk, which passes out of the cranium 
through the carotid canal, and descends Iw the 
■ides of the bodies of the tertebriae of the heck* 
thorax, loins, and os sacrum : in its coum h 
receives the small accessory branches from all 
the thirty pair of spinal nerves. In the neck 
it gives on three cervical ganglions, the upper, 
mMdJc, and lower; from which the cardiac 
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Intercostal veins. Veins which 
empty their blood into the vena'azvgns. 

I'NTERl OUUSK. r. (entricimn, Fr.) 
1. Commerce; exchange {Milloii), 2. Com¬ 
munication (Bacon). 

INTERCU'RRli,NCE.v (from inftrearro.) 
Latin ) Passage between (Boy/e). 

INTERCU'RREN'r. a (tntercuirem, 
I.ait.) Kunniiig lietween {liuyle). 

INTERDE'AL, a. {tnier and deal.) Traf- 
fick; intercourse: obsolete (Spenser). 

To INTERDl'CT. v. «. (interdico, Latin ) 
1. To forbid; to prohibit (Tsrhel), 2. To 
proiiibit from the enjnyiueut of communion 
with the church (Ayliffe). 

Interdi'ct. r. (from the verb.) 1 Pro¬ 
hibition; prohibiting decree (Baton) 2. A 
papal prohibition to the clergy to celebrate the 
iioly ollices ( fi 'otlon ). 

JN7’ERDrCTION. (inlerdtctio, I.at.) 
1. Prohibition; forbidding decree (Ulilton). 
3, Curse; from the papal interdict (Shalip ). 

INTERDPCyTORi. a. (from tn/rrdifi) 
Belonging to an interdiction (Aniatenrlh) 

To iN'rERE'SS. To Iniere'st. a. 
(iuteresser, French ) lb concern, to aflect; 
to give share in (Druden). 

To INTliRE'ST. v. n. To affect; to raov^; 


to touch with passion. 

Pnterest. s. (interest, lait fwlere/, Fr > 
1. Concern; advant.ige; good (Hammond). 
3. Influence over others (Clarendon). 3 
Share; participation (ff'atts), 4. Regard to 
private profit (Swift). 5. Money paid for 
use; usury (Arbuthnot). 6. Any surplus of 
advantage (Shaksp,). In the fifth sense aboie, 
we must speak of interest more at large, as 
follows: 

Interest is a sum reckoned for the loan 
or forbearance of another sum, nr principal, 
lent for, or due At, a certain time, according to 
some certain rate or oroportion; being estimat¬ 
ed usually at so mucii per cent, or by the 100. 
This forma a particuhir role in arithmetic 
The highest 1^1 interest now allowed in Eng¬ 
land is after tl>e rate of 5 per cent, per annum, 
or the EOth part pf'tbe principal for the space 
of a year, and sO m pnq^rtiQn for other times, 
either, greater'‘f!F' ttss.i= Except in the case of 

K wn-broker8,Mieh0ni;it has lately been made 
jal for one of the 

wont atm moat oiilirtibtive purposes tlut can 

Injterest ia iritl&r;|iiip!e or ootnnoitddv;^ 
lMTxkE«TtBi%1e),'Rthei wtntdffeP 


ed thp tuhoufit; '■ ■" 



t^dnd 
fortnki* 
inapal 
hee, nt' 
riitatthae,. 
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INTEREST. 


a* the amount, or sum of principal and inter, 
est; then i» prt =? the interest of the sum p, for 
the time t, at the rate t ; and consequently p + 

^ l+rt~a, the amount of the same 
for that time. And from this general theorem, 
other theorems can easily be deduced for hnd. 
mg any of the quantities above mentioned; 
which collected .ill together, will be as follow: 

1 st, a—p-\-pri the amount. 


P = tlteprincipal, 

3d, r 5 s —the rate, , 

P* 

4th, t = ~~ the time. 

Avery easy and general method ofcomj 
simple interest, is by means of the fdi 
small but comprehensive table. 


A General Interest Table, 

By which the interest of any sum, at any rate, and for any time 
may be readily found. , ^ ' 

§ 

3 per cent. 

3j pur Dent. 

4 jicr cent. 

4i per cent. 

5 per cent. 

US 

i. s. 

<1. q 

1. 

d. q. 

L s. 

d. q 

t. fl. 

d. q 

1. 


d. q 

1 


1 3 


2 1 


2 2 


3 0 



3 1 

2 


8 3 


4 2 


5 1 


6 0 



6 2 

3 


S 5 


6 3 


7 3 


8 3 



9 3 

4 


7 3 


9 0 


10 S 


11 3 


1 

1 0 

.5 


9 3 


11 2 

1 

1 1 

I 

2 3 


1 

4 1 

6 


11 3 

1 

1 3 

1 

3 3 

1 

5 3 


1 

7 2 

7 

1 

1 3 

1 

4 0 

1 

6 1 

1 

8 3 


1 

11 0 

8 

1 

3 3 

1 

(> 1 

1 

9 0 

1 

11 3 


2 

2 1 

» 

1 

6 3 

1 

8 2 

1 

ll 2 

O 

2 2 


o 

a 2 

10 

1 

7 2 

1 

It 0 

2 

2 1 

2 

5 2 


2 

8 3 

20 

3 

3 I 

3 

to 0 

4 

4 2 

4 

ll 1 


5 

5 3 

30 

4 

II 0 

.<> 

9 » 

6 

6 3 

7 

4 2 


8 

2 2 

40 

6 

6 3 

7 

8 0 

8 

9 0 

9 

10 1 


10 

11 2 

f>Q 

8 

2 2 

9 

7 « 

10 

11 2 

12 

3 3 


13 

8 1 

fio 

9 

10 1 

11 

6 0 

13 

1 3 

14 

9 2 


16 

5 I 

70 

11 

6 0 

13 

5 0 

15 

4 0 

17 

3 1 


10 

2 0 

80 

13 

1 3 

15 

4 0 

17 

6 1 

1<) 

8 3 

1 

1 

11 0 

00 

14 

9 2 

17 

3 0 

19 

6 2 

1 2 

2 1 

1 

4 

7 3 

too 

l6 

6 1 

J9 

2 0 

1 1 

ll 0 

1 4 

8 0 

1 

7 

4 3 

200 

( 12 

10 2 

1 18 

4 1 

2 3 

10 0 

2 9 

3 3 

2 

14 

9 2 

300 

2 9 

3 3' 

2 17 

6 1 

3 5 

0 0 

3 13 

II 3 

4 

2 

2 1 


N. B. This table contains the interest of lOOl. for all the several 
days in ihe first column, and at the several rates pf 3 , 3 i, 4 , 41, and 5 
per cent, in the other five columns. 


Sf, 


puting 

lowing 


fo 


Tufind the interest of l&Ol.Jbr any other rime, 
as 1 year and 378 d«^, at 4^ per cent. Take 
the sums for the several days as here below. 
The int. for 1 year 4 10 0 0 
Against 200 ds. is S $ '3 3 

- 70 ds. - 0 I? i I 

- 8 ds. 

Interest required -'y?' tiB'_ >0^0 

Fartaty other sum thm lOOf.Kwt find for 
loot, ji^jihgye, and teke t( so anwy times or 
» of l®dl, th find for 

Ipk epp yei^:«)idl 9 ^ days. 
times iwin», ^ 

is H 19 si 
1 «•) Cl 7 U fi 


When 
rate than 
made out 
2,iof3i8l|,, 
is i. And so,' 
tracting, any nSSf. 

A very Cttiidui a. 

«*t j^ndedapoBJa 



inter* 
'of prime 


number^ has been invented by H. Goodwyn, 
Esq. It is given in Nicholson’s Journal, vol. iv. 
p. 437,4to, 

Interest (Compound), called also Interest. 
upon-Intercst, is that which is counted not 
only upon the principal sum lent, but also for 
Its interest, as it becomes due, at the end of each 
stated time of pyment. 

Although it be not lawful to lend money at 
compound interest, yet in purchasing annuities, 
pensions, ike. and taking leases in reversion, if 
IS usual to allow compound interest to the pur¬ 
chaser for his ready money; and therefore it is 
very necessaiy to onderstaBd this subject. 

_ Besides the quantities oimeemed in simple 

intemt, VI*. the prilMmllh, the rate or interest 
of ll. for 1 year a, and the time 

t, mere n RnouMat qhipnK employed in com¬ 
pound interesi; ^ ij^io of the rate of in- 
rerest, which apaount of ll. for one time 
of payment, rimI tyhich here let be denoted by 
R, nz. R tas i Then, the particular ■ 
amounts fog ^ several times may be thue" 
smmputed, vif. As 11. is to its amount for aitf 
time, so hi sliy proposed principal sum to im ^ 
smount for the same time; i. e. 




f- 1 M T E fi, iJ. S 1. 


1l.; R :: p ; pl^ (he Ut year's amoant, 
11. : R :: pR : pj8» the 2d year’s amount, 
» ll.; R ;; pR> : pRs the ,3d year’s amount, 
and so on. 

Therefore in general, pR* ss* a is the amount 
for the t year, or / time of pnyment. From 
(tfi^ience the following geaetaf'thadrMs are de* 

t . V '' ' 

. 1st,- a ss pRt the eiBootrt, 


in how many years any principal sum will 
double itself, at any rate of interest. In this 
case we must empby the 4th theorem, where 
o will be = 2p, and then it is • 

1. a — 1 p _ 1 . 2p - Ij _ W* 2 
* ~~ log. R log. H log.R' 

So, if the rate of interest be 5 per cent, per an* 
num } then R — 1 -4- ’05 — I 05, and hence 


2d, p = -Tw the principal. 


3d, r '■ 


4/ the ratio, 
P 


,,i- log. of«:-log.ofp , 

4tVl-. --the tune. 

From which tny (me of the quantities may be 
founds when the rest are given. 

For example, suppose it were required to find 


log. 2 _ -3010300 
log. 1-05 “'•021 1893 


14-2067 nearly: 


that is, any sum doubles in 14|| years nearly, at 
she rate ot 5 per cent, per annuiii compound 
interest. 


But compound interest is best coinpuicil by 
means of such a table as the following; ron* 
taming the amounts of ll. from 1 year to40, at 
various rates of interest. 
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Bj this table #e BU^jf eakebte the in- 
terot, or ^ aoioaBt, of auj principal sum 
forany time, wore than 40 years. For 
an example, taSe S2Sl. for 15 years, at 5 
per cent par annum, compopnd interest. In 
the table on the line 15, a^ column 5 per 
cent is the amount of I/, viz. 2*01895 
I'his mnltipiied by the principal 928 

« a Miiwiii.il 11 ■■ 

;;ivcs the amount 1087*28089 
or IO 87 I. 58. 7'd. Therefore the interest is 
5641. .5s. 7 id. 

The reader may advantageously consult 
Keith’s, Malcolm’s, and Hutton’s Arithme* 
tic; Smart’s and King’s Interest Tables r ond 
Baily's Doctrine of Interest and Annuities. 
See also Anuuitizs, Discount, &c. 

To INTEH^KRE. n. n. (aUer and forio, 
Latin.) 1 . To interpose r to intermeddle 
2. To clash; to oppose each lAher 
iSmulri^lge). 3. A horse is said to Merfere^ 
when the side of one of his shoes strikes 
against and hurts one of his feUocks {Far¬ 
rier 'm Diet.) 

i N'TERFLU'ENT. a. {interfluem, Latin.) 
Flowing between {Boyle). 

INTERFOLIA'CBOUS flowem or pedun- 
cles. In botany, inter folia ejiftOKlta, srif a/- 
tematim eoltocaU. fietweeu npppait«leaTes, 
but placed alternately with wiWkf ii'M As* 
ciepias. Contrasted with ofmat^PfS^Wj 

IMTERFU'LGENT. a. (inter am 
Latin.) Shining between. 

INTERFU'SKD. a. (iiBerftuut, Latin.) 
Poured or scattered between 

INTERJA'CENCY. $. (froru inUyiadan, 
T.atin.) 1. The act or state of lying bptSreen 
\^Hale). 2 . The thing lying between (Hraien). 

INTERJACENT, a. (mierjmeentii Lafinu) 
Intervening t lying between (Hah^h). 

INTERJECTION. #. Latin.) 

1. A part of speech that diaeovera the mind 
to be seized or affected* a^lHt abme paMion; 
such as are in EQgKidy ^D/ afksi mht 2. 
Intervention i interpQ«itMNii|'' aet of aome- 
thing coming between (ffiews). ' 

rNTERIM. s. (haieHn, Lat,)' H^iime { 
intervening tim0 (TatAn*).' • 

To INtIrJOTN. V. U- nad Join.) 
-toint«riwi^*((SLs*,) 

»). 

,Fr.) 
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To correef b 3 t:innething written 

the lines (ikfwnt)^ * >, 

INTBRLmKA^TIOIf. a. (inter and|^ 
tion.) Correction made by writing b^maebn 
the lines (SKift). 

To IN'l'EKLl'NK e. «. ibd Hnk.) 
To connect chaina oaKetonfiCdlimrf to join 
one in another (Dredim). > 

INTERLOCU TION, a. (KsterAMMI^Lm.) 

I. Dialogue 1 iaterebange of hummIi <l7aiaA.). 
2.. Preparatory nroceemimin'Uiia I' tui iiMero 
mediate act b^re^ final decision (sfdMbiMi). 

INTERLO’CUTOR. #. (hUsr iitdAb^r, 
Latin.) Dialogtst j one that tdks with eihi^ 
(illicr* 

INTERLOCUTORY, a. (interloevtohf^ 
Fr.) 1. Consisting of dialogue (FUUet).. 9, 
Frebarator a to dectsioo. 

’ 3» INTERLO PE, v. n. fInter and teopaar, 

Dutch.) To run between parUes and intiap^ 
cept the ad vants^e that one should gain firoift 
the other} to traffic without a proper li¬ 
cence (Taller). 

INTEULO'PER. s. (froin/ntertejte.) One' 
who runs into business to which he nni no 
right (L’Ettrange), 

INTERLU'CENT. a. (inlerlueeno^ Lctin.) 
Shining between. 

INTERLU'DB, an entertainment exhibit¬ 
ed on the theatre between tbeacts of a f*«y. 
to amuse the spectators #hile the actore 
take breath and shift their dress, or to give 
time far changing the scenes and decora¬ 
tions. In the anment tragedy, the chorus 
sung (ho i^^lndes, to, show the intervals 
between acts, interludes, among us, 
ttsualiy cmwiat of songs, dances, feats of 
activity, concerts of mtull, &c. 

INTEHLITENCY.*- Lat) Wa¬ 

ter inter{lbsited 1 inter^ition of a flood 
(Dale). 

INTERLU'NAR. \ a. (inter and Ittna, 

IN’rERLU’NARY. / Lat) Belonging to 
the time when the moon, about to ^onge, 
is,invisible (Miten). 

INTRRMA'RHlACiE. s. (inter and n«& 
riage.) * Mnrrtage between two familidp 
where each ladies one and gives anothw 
(AidUon). 

To 1NTBRMA^¥- «, n. (inter and 
marrj/.} To marry efooch family with 
the other (Swiff )*'' 

n 1NTERHR‘D1»]^U. flister and 
medtUe.) To inteffimMlolkicmsIy. (Ctaren.) 

To iHTEaMs'ooan. ««^ a. fiiaremetler* Fr.) 


To minrie 1 to 
INTBRA^D; 
one thaf 
femRs bimnif 
no 



filillllr «ttd Ifite.) 

fi. 



fSJteiwsr). 

[from intermeddle, f 
jutJy I one that 
It to which be baa 


__ _ «.(fromMermedlato.) 

IbtdreflBtiofl (Derluim). 

‘IAL. «• Intervening) wi|||| 
'imlent (Awt/jm). 

^ DIATB. a. ftetermedto^m^ 

tinteifemd (Aew^K , ' 

» wately. «d.(feoatiifmwM> 
d^*j »y wny ef iat»rTe»ttom 

Bb 
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INTERMJE'DIUM, or lNt/»M«»iAT* So*- 
vrANci!, in cheiniiitry. Those are called in> 
ters^iKte substances, dr intermediated, by 
pidMU^f irhich other lubstaucet, mcaeable 
oi^c^i^iDiiig by tbetbsehes, erd made to 
iin^. For example, aalibe, iX:id,or alkaline 
MibMances, by roeanf of udileh oils are 
brobebt to a sapbaaeeoiis state, and are 
therejb rendered tnUeible water, are 
the itfpbrtnediateB of this udbti of oil with 
- ▼Jilr-AfiittF* without fb<m awhstances, 
MtVpwmlWiannot bt! tpiiitedt or even well 
in|;|ed. An office nearly aiinilar belonjrii to 
tbese%(fbB which are used to effect 0 |f fa- 
ciUta^ the reduction or melting- of metals. 
See FimXk Sometimes the term isapplied 
l^td'Bees that are used for the 
of disuniting others, 
miPinsHIHPnherwisc be separated. In 
sense, sulphuric acid is an intermediate, 
which nitrous or muriatic acid may be' 
•eparaled from any alknlinesalt, with which 
either of them may happen to be united.. 

To INTEKMJi'hL. i*. tr,(entr«me$lerf Ft.) 
To mix* to mingle: not inhsei^’penser). 

INTE'RMENT, the act of interring, i. e. 
burying or laying a deceased person in the 
ground, Aristotle asserted, that it was more 
just to assist the. dead than tlte Irvmg. 
FlatPt is bis Republic, does not forget, 
amongst oUier pvU of jusiice, that which 
concerns the dead. Cicei o establishes three 
kinds of justice: the first reacts the gods, 
the secoi^ the manes or dead, and tiie third 
men. These principles seem to be drawn 
from nature; and they appear at least to be 
necessary tor support of society, since at 
all times civilized nations have taken care to 
bury their, dead, and to pay their Just re¬ 
spects to them. * ^ 

We find in history several traces of the 
respect which the Indians, the I^gypitians, 
and the Syrians entertained for the dead. 
The Syrians embaliurd their bodies, with 
myrrh, aloes, honey, salt, wax, bitumen, 

1 resinous gums; they driesl them also 
h the smoke of the fir and the pine tree. 
The Egyptians preserved theirs with the 
retin of the cedar, with aromiitic spices, and 
viA ^t. I'beso peopb often kept such 
BOtminies, or at least their effigies, in their 
houses* and at grand entertainments they 
wer« b^ndneed, that by reciting the great 
actions nf their ancestors they might be belr 
to virtue. 

*' ■ be 
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soap, they wipe it with linen cloths, wash it 
again with rose water and aromatic pub* 
stances, cover it with a rich dress, put upon 
its head a cap ornamented with flowers, and 
extend it upon a carpet placed in the vesti¬ 
bule or hall at the entrance of the Muse. 

In thy piimitive church the dead were 
washed and then anointed; the body wap 
wrapped up in linen, or clothed m a dress of 
more or less value according to circumslan- 
res, and it was not interred until after being 
exposed and kept some days in tlic house. 
The custom of clothing the dead was usual 
in France only for princes and ecclesiastics. 

In other countries, more or Jess care is 
taken to prevent sudden interments. At 
Genera, theie are people appointed to in¬ 
spect all dead bodies. Their duty consists 
in e.xaminmg whether the person be really 
dead, and whether one died naturally or by 
violence. In the north, as well as at Genoa, 
}t is usual not to bury the dead til) thiec 
days have expired. In Holland, people ear- 
ry thqir piecnutions mm h fartiicr, and delay 
the funei als Ipugi'r. And in England bodies 

S eneraliy remain tinburied three or tour 
ays. IVotwithstanding these prceaiitions, 
howevei, it is to be feared, that in numei ous 
instances loo much precipitation attends 
this last office: and as tlie consequences of 
premature interment are oxtrenieiy dread¬ 
ful, we cannot forliear seizing anothci op¬ 
portunity of recommend mg an caniest atten¬ 
tion to what has been said relative to thissiib- 
jeet under the articles PnEMATrnu IleaiAi,, 
Sviarrosis or Rratii, and I’wtrki actios. 

Indeed, it must apiiear aslupisiiing that 
the attention of maukiud has bei’ii so little 
roused by an idoa the mos^ terrible that can 
be ronemv^d.on this side of eternity. Ac- 
cordu^ to mresent usage, as soon a.s the 
semhlpm:*; ofdeajdi Oipiiears, the rbamber of 
the pick is deserted bxfricnds, relatives, and 
physicians; hi^ditbeapparently deail, though 
frequently body is committed to the 

managemeut of an ignorant and unfeeling 
Horse, .wlinse itare extends no farther than 

r_i..-- If' 't._ ..._La _I _I_— 


are Irpmediaibely removed, and the body is 
expujied, to the a|r. This, vyhen cold,^ mast 
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T^an of age, who had been a roitaidernhle 
fime declining, took to her bed, atid in a 
tew day* aecmingly expired in the morning. 
A» she had often desired not to be buried 
till she had been two davs dead, her request 
was to base been regularly complied with 
by her relations. AH that saw hr# looked 
upon her as dead, and the report was current 
through the whole place; nay, a gentleman 
of the town actually wrote to his friend in 
the island of Sr illy that she was deceased. 
But one of those who were paying the last 
kind office of humanity to her remains, per- 
eeivrd some warmth about the middle of 
the bark; and acquainting her fi lends with 
it, they applied a mirror to her mouth, but, 
after repeated trials, could not observe it 
in the least stained; her under jaw was like¬ 
wise fallen, as the coffinlon p'lrasc is; and, 
in short, she had every appearance of a dead 
person. All this time she had not been 
stripped or dressed; but the windows were 
opened, as is usual in the chambers of the 
deceased. In the evening the beat seemed 
to increase, and at length she was perceived 
to breathe. 

Almost every one knows that Vcsilius,thc 
father of modern anatomy, having been sent 
for to open a vroman subject to hysterics, who 
was supposed to be dead, he perceived, oii 
making the first incision, by huf’ittoticm and 
cries, that she was still alive; that Uiis cir¬ 
cumstance rendered him so odious, that be 
was obliged to fly; and that he was so much 
aft'ccted by it, that he died soon after. On 
this occasion, wc cannot forbear to add an 
esent more rereiit, but no less nielaReholy, 
The Abbe Trevost, so well knosvn by his 
writings and the singularities of his life, 
was seized with n fit of the apoplexy, in the 
forest of Chantilly, on the 93a of October 
1763. His body was cairied to the nearest 
village, and the officer^ of j^uMiro were pro¬ 
ceeding to open it, whj^A' cry which he 
sent forth aflrightened idt'imp uiaistahts, and 
convinced the surg^n ftNd the was 
not dead; but it was'too lato tb liave him, 
as be had already recehrii^ the mortal 
wound! ‘' 

INTERMIGRA tlON.*. 

reniioylhg ficoih’omplace to an- 
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3. Slate of lbeing intermitted (Ben Jontonji 

4. The space between the paroxysms of a 
fever; or any fits ofpa»oi rest {Jnutm}- 

INTRllMI'SSIVB. *. (from iVitermfl,) 
Commghy fits; notconUaual iSrmn). 

To IkTERMI'T, e. a. lat.) 

To forbear any thing for attinlhi^ to 
rupt (Bogers). , ' , ' 

/blNTaaMi'T.v.it. Togro^|l^|U||yMheB 
fits or paroxysms. ' 

IBfTKRMI'TTENT. a. 

Coming by fit* (BTarac^). 

IxTKnm'TTSnT Fever. Sec 

Fmnti iutermfUem. * ' 

To INTERMl'X. v. a. (/ntcr and wAv) rN 
mingle; to join; to put some things amsnk 
others 

7'oIxTERMt’x.e.n. To' 
ther. 

INTERMI'XTIIRE. s. ffa/cr and »ifator;| 
Latin.) 1. Mass foriped by mingling bodies 
(Bojfle). 9. Something additional mingled 
in a mass {Bacon). 

INTEHMU'NDANE. a. (inter and mundus, 
Latin.) Subsisting between worlds, or be¬ 
tween orb and orb (Locke). 

INTERMIT R AL. a. (fnter and taurus,Lat.) 
Lying between walls (Ainmorth). 

INTRRMU'TUAL. a. (Inter and mutual^) 
Mutual; interchanged ( Daniel). 

INTE'llN. a. (internuH, l!!kt.) Inward; in¬ 
testine; not foreign (Bomel). 

I NTK'KNAL. a. (IffternHS, Latin.) 1. In¬ 
ward; not externa! (Locke). 9. Intrinsic; 
not depending on external accidents; real 
(Rogert). 

INTE'RWALIY. ad. 1. Inwardly. 9. 
Mentally; intellectually (Taglor). 

1\TEANF/CINE. a. (intemectnui.LoXin.) 
Endeavouring mutual destruction, (ffudib.) 

INTERNETION. s. (interneeio, Latin.) 
Mutuhl destruction; massacre; laughter 
(Bale). 

INTE'RNODE. In botaOT, fnteniodftm. 
The space between knot and knot, or joint 
add joint. In pure English, we have no 
terra appropriate to' this idea, for whiA 
reason we are compelled to anglicize the 
Latin term. The joint is properW the arti¬ 
culation itself, from Juncturat although in 
common language we use it also for the 
space between two joints. 

INTERNU'NCIO. s. (htemunciue, Latin.) 
Messenger between two parties. 

INTERO'SSEl Mavtrs, (interosseus mm- 
cuius, from and os, the bone.) 

These are smim'miiileles sitnated between 
the metaeaimal and extending from 

the bones Ortte^di|S^#to the fingers. They 
are divided'h^ iliternai and external ; the 
former am w he *een oidy on the of 
the hand, h^t the latter are conspicuous, 
both un ite phha and back of the 
The iatdrWhif intend are three in aunu^. 
The drife which .Albinus names poitoldor 
indicit,%te8 tendinous and fleshy from the 
basis Ituier part of the metactetitl bone 
of the fore-finger, and likewise from the ujw 

B b S 
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per part of ^at aopports the middle 
i^er. It« teador&wse* over the arUcula> 
tion of tms part ofl9b«eboiief with the fore* 
fipiport ftnd nnitii:^ with the MMUbous ex- 
panidon ttfht ii 9 ^ eff from the extensor 
oigttOTum commuit%'is iOihrted into the 
porterior eon vex nprlatSl of ^ first Bh;^anx 
of that ThO second tuid third, to 

which Aihinus fives the names of prior an- 
nuiaais, andinterosseus anrkmlaris, arise, in 
the same manber, from the haies of the ooi* 
sides of the metacarpal ho^ Ihmt sustain 
the ritiff filler and the iit^ fiiUer,. and are 
inserted into the outside # fM tenditious 
expa^ton of the extensor dieitorujn com* 
munis that covers each of those fi&fcrs. 
Uteie three musdies draw the fingers, into 
which>Mey arc iderted, towards thethumb. 
Tite'lMiraMp^pxterni are four in number, 
for iMwHpHMse is included the small mnsolo 
Unit jS nroated on the outside of the meta* 
earpal bone that supports the fore-finger* 
JDouglas calls it extensor tertii internlidii 
iiidicis, and Winslow, semi internssens iidi> 
CM. Albinus, who describes it among the 
interossei, gives it the name of prior indicis. 
This first interosseus externus arises by two 
tendinous and fleshy portions. One of these 
springs from the upper half of the inner side 
of the first hone or the Utumb, and the other 
from tlte ligaments that unite the 0 $ trape- 
zoides to the metacarpal bone of the fore¬ 
finger, and likewise from ail the outside of 
this li^r bone. These two portions unite 
as they descend, and terminate in a tendon, 
which is inserted into the outsioL of that 
part of the tendinous expansion from the 
extensor digitorgm communis that is spread 
over the posterior convex surface of the 
fora*finger. The second, to which A]biaus 
gives the name of prior medii, is not quite 
so thick as the last described muscle. It 
arises by two heads, one of which springs 
from the inner side of the metacarpal bone 
of the fore-finger, chiefly towards its con* 

, vex surface, and the other arises from the 
wllacent ligaments, and. from the whole 
•uter side of the metacarpal bone that tus* 
tains the middle finger. These two portions 
ipite as they descend, and teminate in a 
tendon, which is inserted, in the same man* 
nee as tee preceding muscle, into the out- 
•ide of the tendiuons expansionlhat covers 
the posterior part of the middle finger. The 
teiin Mongs likewise to tee middle finger, 
and iftepaite jumed pesterior'medii by Al> 
binvMh „ It like t^e fait deteribad 

muicle» by ^ englni, pdtickmrteg from 
tee xoots nf ^ ntetaterppl bi^ the 
ring nnd nd4pte4||Eef*; aw fr«ia tite adin* 
c^ IteameolN^^i^it iiMerte^ into the in- 
sidp of tee w tee 

preceding teurte, to white 

Alhiauu give* « pester annula¬ 
ris, tefiert ffote iMt only In its site’ 

ntion, white ifleM^UQ UMtecpipal boots 

ftiiteseited 
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into the inside ofthe-teadinous expaMionof 
the extensor digitorupn coipmunis m^e<H 
vers tec posterior part of tee ring finger. 
All these four muscles serte to e^iteud the 
fingers into which they are inserte^'ltod 
likewise to draw tbetd inwards the 

thumb, except the third, or posterior raedii, 
which, from its situation and insertion, is 
calculated to pull the middle finger out¬ 
wards. 

iNTxaosssi Pedis. These small musclee 
in their situation between the metatarsal 
bones resemble the interos^ of the hand, 
and, like them, aie divided into internal and 
external. The interossei pedis internii are 
throe in number. They arise tendinous and 
flesh} from the basis and inside wf the meta¬ 
tarsal bones of the middle, the third, and the 
little toes, in the same manner as those of 
tee hand, and they each termiaate in a ten¬ 
don that runs to tee inside of the first joint 
of these toes, and from thence to their upper 
surface, where it loses itself in the tendinous 
expansion that is sent off from the extensors. 
Kach of these three ranscles serves to draw 
Uie toe, into which it is inserted, towards 
tee great toe. The interossei externi are 
four in number. The first arises tendiuous 
and fleshy from the outside of the root of 
the metetarsai bone of the great toe, from 
the'os cUneiforme internum, and from the 
root of tee iuside of the metatarsal bone of 
the fore toe. Its tendon is inserted into the 
inside of the tendinous expansion that covers 
the back part of the toes. The second is 
placed in a similar manner between the me¬ 
tatarsal bones of the fore and^mddle toes, 
and is inserted into the outside of the ten¬ 
dinous expansion on the back pait of the 
fore toe.. The third and fourth are placed 
between tee two next metatarsal bones, and 
are inserted, ipto the outside of the middle 
and third toe«. Th« first of these muscles 
drqwit jJte tere itop Inwards towards the great 
toe* Tjte thepct.^teers pull the toes, into 
whteb they ate iuMFted, outwards. They ail 
assist in telteteteg tee tees. 

«. (tnterpelMie, 

Latin,},. 'Aspmiawnss aeaUupon 

r#4lM^<%AT|R.».o*.C<**erjteto, La¬ 
tin.) t..,To fnirt any teuw mt« a to. 
white Ifc.doei nut; belong e. Tp »• 

new} to ite^.ngnint notiilw (ffekjf* . 

INTI»#l*A%JOW.a. 

SometeiM fteff ^ tee origipd 

matter (usMiWe0). 

l«TERpfl»AtfO]i, te ten. tginitent Alg^a, 

is used m tenn 

of a wrieoi te «ote Mng 

Tbe foUowitig li^lK ilMlm 

rttlee.imd theorente^lli^’j^tet'^' tetor- 
polaliim. . . > ^ 

other wtecessive dififtniiiiiwMii' tenns of 
a series become at Itet^lHK'Pie'Ieteipe* 
latenai of opy term of impljtellwmy ho 
fopMljhy Newtoft'fl Bif 
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Wlmthe algeliralcal equation of a aeries 
is grrAfcf the term required, whether it be 
a primary or intlfcirmediate one, may be found 
by the resolatioit of affected equation { but 
when that equation is not given, as it often 
happdns, the value of the terra sought must 
be exhibited by a converging aeries, or by 
the quadrature of curves. 

Let A denote any term of an equidistant 
series of terms, and e, h, e, &c. the first 
of ^e first, second, third, &c. or^rs of 
differences $ then the term s, whose distance 
from A is expressed by s, will be this, viz. 
Theorem 1, 

■ 4?—1 jr —1 *—2 

a =s A + are— A + ST. —-.c &«• 
2 2 3 

Hence, if any of t£ie orders of differences 
become equal to one another, or = 0, t&is 
series for the interpolated term will break 
off, and terminate, otherwise it will run 
out in an infinite series. 

Ex. To find the 20th term of the series of 
cubes 1, 8, 27, «4, 12A, &c. or P, 23', fir, 
43, 53 , *c. 

A 

Set down the aeries in ^ 

a column, and take their * 
continual differmices as 7 * 

here annexed, where the * e 

4tii differences, and all af* t# ** 4 

ter it become ss 0, also ^ fi 

A ss 1, a SB 7 , A sx 12, St ** * 

c SB 6, and a 3=19 { there* v* fi 

fore the 20 th term sought 91 ^ 
is barely 129 

a SB 1-I-(19 X 7) +19. ?. 14+12 

= 1 + 133 Hh 4052 + SSlAasSOeO. 

> » 

thetr. 2. In any sM^f < of emidisfamt 
terms, a, b, e, e, &:c. whoMferst diflbreaoes 
are smalli to fi^ any that 
series, having mim fiVai. 

Take the rauation vniR(» IWli.ttftdnt the 
number or given terms^ 
table I ’ 

tefth wyiWfoWad^''; f'"' .C' 


No. 

1 

2 
S 

4 

5 
S 


* 


EfuscUea*) 

a—b SB O' . " 

«-2l4-. « s 

a—39-^ . 

o-4A+fi« — ft 

«- 6A+ lOe - Iff t ® ft 

&c. &e. ‘ 

n*-k I IS 

e-ufi+B. - ■" *•' "i"^ * 

&C. sb2* » * ' 

where it is ot’yent that the coefflcieh lf;^ 
any eqwirioi^ ii^ the uncim of ahinmwW 
I i twM te the power denoted by tM 
antmhei; of the equation. v 

Sx, filiven the logsurithms of 101 , lOf,, 
10*; tthd 10*1 to find the k)^. of IQt, 

Het« wfo 4 qnSMttties 
we must take the 4th eguati^ 

M+ es±0, 10 which it IS MWtwooM tpHt* 
tity or terra e Hint is to be ^i***** 
lOS is ihthe middie aancng the humli^lOl, 
102,104,109 1 then that eqnstieM fivas tti* 
value of e 80 fallows, vis. 

, 4.*+4 — 0 + 0 

5 — 

Now the logs, of the given nuaiborivrill 
be thttst 

2'004S214 SB a 
2'7)080002 SB fi 
h-OITOfififi ss tf . 

SHMIllSOfi sso 


4*09tMfi> 

4 


:*4^0 


Ifil029340as:4.rfo 

snbtl'. 4*0269107 =s *4-9 


..S'S 


iA 


6)12*0770289 

2*0128872 tiie log. of tOS. 

1 .— 

Theor. 3. When the tmm U, fi, 9, #. gifi, 
are at nueqaal distances fr«m each OthOry 
to find may hitertiMi^.e«t of tse^ tfinitf, 
the rest beh^ giTen. 

Let p, q, e, 0 , fte. be tird' Mveral dis* 
tanees of those term* frem dcdh ofliers 
titen let 





j»+q * 
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Hie term e, whoee dittonee from the hegihning is Xt 
llb«. 


Bx + Car. a? -•*■ p 4- Ma r . s — p, s — p — f 
+ Zx,X>-p.x*-p~q.z — p— q—r + &c: 

to' be coattaOied to as man]jr terms as there are 'terms in the 

givmi series. 


9y be foimd the place of 

or aay ether object at 
#|;^iiiltih)iPipittowing She ffaces of the 
same forseversa other giv^ times. 

Other methods of InteHtpofetioa may be 
found lathe Philos. Traii«.‘eamber i)6S( 
or ^tirUng’a’4ilf&matien and Interpolation 
of fieties^ •. «See alsa«firi£gs’s Arithmctica Lo. 



I'TOB. s. (Latin.) One that 
interfcit passages (Swift). 

J 1N.I1BRF0'SAL. s. (from interpote.) 1. 
Interposition I agency between two persons 
(South). 9. Intervention (GfoHt^tlle). 

7'o INTBRPO'SE. v.s. (interpono, Lat.) 

1. To pla<x» between t to make intervenient 
(Bacon). S. To thrust in as an obstruction, 
interruption, or incoavenicnce (Swift). 3. 
To offer as a succour or relief ( oodw.) 

TelNTERPO'SR. v. a. 1. To mediate; 
to^act between two parties. 9. To put in 
by way of interpretation (Roir/e^. 

INTERPO'.S£R. s. (from interpose.) I. 
One that comes between others (Shak.) 9. 
An intervenient agent; a mediator? 

INTERPOSPTION. s. (interposUio, Lat.) 
1. Intervenient agency (Atterbury). 9. 
Mediation; agency between parties (Add.) 
S. Intervention; state of being placed be> 
tween two (Raleigh). 4. Any thing inter* 
posed (Milton). , 

To INTE’RPRET. v. a. (fntei^refor, Lat.) 
To explain; to translate; to decipher; to 
give a solution to (Daniel). 

INTE'RPRETABLE. a. (from inierpret.) 
Capable of being expounded (Collier). 

INTERPHE'TA'TION. s. (interpretatio, 
TixA.) 1. The act of interpreting; expla* 
n at io n (S3uk.) 9. The sense given by an in* 
te^reter; exposition (Hooker). 3. The 
power ofexplaining ( Bacon). 

IRTB'RPkETATIVE. a. (from interpret.) 
Collected ^ interpretation (Hammond). 

INTH'I^RETATITELY. ad. As may be 
collected by interpretation (Rify). 

INTE RPRETER, s, (kuerpreo, Latin.) 
1. An ea^otitetr; an expeumtef (Burnet). 
S. A traiiMatqrfEI«f^r»e>t,. 

INTERPN^K^^ON. 0. (dWerpwigv, Lat.) 
Ptdatiim b^tNM «mMS or aeatences. 

IN^RVRllf9f. .«. OAtin.) The time 
in whi^ • IS' vaamt between the 

death of nbriabo^aid accession of another 
(Cewftar). '< 

INTSBREfiQN, 4b ^itfcrragns, French. 


interregnum, Latin.) Vacancy of the throne 
(Bacon). 

To INTF/HROGATE. v. a, (interrogo, 
Lat.) To examine; to question. 

To IN'FE'RROGATE. ». n. To ask; to 
put qiKstiuns (Hammond). 

lNTKRROGA'TION.s.(f»lerrogn/io,Lat.) 
1. The act of questioning. 9. A question 
put; an inquiry (Pope). 3. A note that 
marks a question: thus 1 

INTEHRO'GATIVE. a. (interrogativus, 
Lat.) Denoting a question; expressed in a 
qucstionary form of words. 

INTERHO'GATIVE. s. A pronoun used 
in asking questions: as, who? what? 

INTER ttO'GATlVELY. ad. In form of 
a question. 

iNTERROGA''r0R.s. (from interrogate.) 
An asker of questions. 

INTERROGATORY. «. (interrogatoire, 
Fr.) A question; an inquiry (Shakspeare). 

INTERROGATORY, a. Containing a 
question; expressing a question. 

To INTER RU'PT. v.a. (laterraptM#, lat.) 
1. To hinder the process of any thing by 
breaking in upon it (Hale). 9. To hinder 
one from proceeding by interposition (Eccle- 
siastkus), 3. To divide; to separate. 

INTERRU'FT. a. Containing a chasm 
(JUiltou). 

INTERRUPTED Cadeivce, in music, one 
iu which the bass instead of falling or rising 
from the Sflh to the key note, passes to some 
other, and interrupts the full close. 

IwTEKnui^D PaopoaTioN. the same as 
DiscBEtE Paoi?oBTiosi as In the case 
0:8:: 3:4, " 

IwTKaautrann Etikk, in botaiiy. Inter- 
rupta sjdea.' broken spike. Divided by 
intervals of mafler fittwers. As in Mentha 
spteat».<^^ , 

INTERk^HRLY. mi. (from interrupt¬ 
ed.) N'pt in'com^ity I'not witiiobt stop¬ 
pages (Be^y% ■' 

INTERkirTTER. t. (&m intertupt.) fie 
who intern^. • ? * . ■ 

INTERWPTfGNi $. (^RxrrMfio,m.) 
1. Interpositiidn) btrqach nfbontiniuty (Mate)- 
9. Intervention; intMititina (Dtp^t 9, 
Hinderance; sttm I lei; ohS|ro<ti^ (Meb.) 
4. Intermissionjj^lpiKSN^ 

INTERSCAPULARiX^Cmi^bW aeapula, 
Lnt.) Placed betwa^i^ahoiiUbin. 

INTERSCENDENT^lIRt^jll^j; in Alge« 
bra, inch whose qmutn 

titios; M ■ 

' Jf« t 9 
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Tb INTERSCl'ND, v, «, (inter $clnio, 
Lat.) Ti> cut off by iiiterrupliun. 

To INTERSCarBE. v. a. (Mernai tcribo, 
lat.) To write between. 

INTERSE'CAKT. a. (intertecans, Ut.) 
Dividing any thing into p^rU. 

To l\TERSR'Ci‘. V. a. (interteeo, Latin.) 
To cut{ to divide each other inutuaiiy 
(Drown). 

To INTERSE'CT. t<. n. To meet and crow 
each other (fykeman). 

IM EHSE'CTION. *. (ltUer$eclto, htXin.) 
Point whcreliuew cross each other 

To INTERSE'RT. i). a. (intenero, Latin.) 
To jiut in between other things (Brerewood). 

INTEHSE'llTlON. ». (from intemert.) 
An insertion, or thing inserted between any 
thing (flammond). 

To INTKttSl’Ji'RSEr s*. a. (intenpersm, 
Lat.) To scatter here and there among otlicr 
things (Swift). 

INTERM'E'RSION. *. (from iatenperte.) 
Tlie act of scatteiiug here and there 
(fyall*). 

INTERSPINA'LES Con.i, (Inter*pin!ile» 
muscuU, from inter, between, and opine, 
the spine). The iieshy portions between the 
spinous processes of the neck, that draw 
these processes nearer to each other. 

Ii«TERSF1Na'i.KS DORSl KT {.utllioavM. 

These aic rather small tendons than muscles 
that connect the spinal and transverse pro* 

CCS8CS* 

INTERSTE'LLAR. «. (inter and ptefta, 
Lat.) Intervening betweeuthe stars (Racoa). 

I'NTERSTICE. o. (interotHium, I^tin.) 1. 
Space between one thing and another (doh). 
2. Time between one act and another 
(Apliffe). 

INTEUSTl'TIAL. a. (from interstice.) 
Containing Interstices (Brown), 
INTERTEXTURE. s. J^jmrpxo, Lat) , 
Diversification of thiugi^mmj^^ or woven 
one among another, 


betwnei) 1^,0 iMriMjf^fsfdSnts 



„ serence 

termf 

,Tho dhitah^ 



INTERTIES, in arch! 
of timber which lie herjiabi 
summers. 

INTERTRANSy, 

Four distinct sluaU 
fill up the spa^ 
pjrocesi 



tn^a)! pieces 

JMjj trhich 
verse 
, and 


from 

axilla, 
«d with 
.. It is most 
AA|irlta;tii>iii of the 
acrimony in 
denominated 


vwuityi 
Ttihe passing 


Retnis 
{AtterbU¥, 

INTERS 
two sounds 
gravity 5 or, 
mated by two i 
ness or gravity, 
given sound and anot 
is measured Sidither hy, 
ard of extension or »}j 
by immediaia. sensation, or'B y 
the difference 'between the ftttmbbia.^ 
vibratiQua produced by two or more 
ous bodiest in tlie act of senpdiag, dlUf|l% 
the same given time. As the vibratimik iJw 
slower and fewer during the same iii|daiiit», 
lor cxamj^Oi di® sound is proportii w i Wy 
lower or graver i on thg es mtegry , u dpr« 
ing the sanm period Uie 
in number'and veloi^y, Imd 
proportiouidily higher, or moradl|init«fAa 
interval in music, therefore,'is propelnb^e 
difference between the nuiuher of vibnRtbna 
produced by one sonorous body of a certain 
magnitude and texture, and of those pro» 
tiuced by another of a difl'ercul magnitude 
and texture in the same tunc. Taking the 
word in its more general sense, we mast 
allow that the • possible intervals of sound 
are infinite, but we only speak of those 
intervals which exist between the different 
tones of any established system. The an* 
cients divld^ the intervals into simple, or 
uucumpesite, which they call diastenu, and 
composite intervals, which they call systems. 
The least osf all the practkal intervals in 
the Drcck music was, accordtug to Bacchius, 
the enharmonic diesis or fourUi of a tone i 
but our scale docs not notice so small 'a 
division, since all onr tones coiicnr in con* 
souanccs, to which, order only one of Ahe 
three ancient genera, viz. the niatouic, was 
accommodated. 

The ancicnls were extremely divided as 
to the measuring of intervals: Pythagoras 
ami his followers measured them hv the 
ratios of numbers t they supposed the 
difference of gravity and acute^ss to de¬ 
pend on the different velocRies of the 
motions that cause sounds >and tliought 
therefore that they could only be aecurately 
measured by the ratios of ihoes velocities r 
which ratios were investigated by 

Pythagoras, on oeensiM'.,o|f his passing by 



bbrarving a concmd 
the kamuiers striking 
^ mus opposed thisj he 
m malhematics had no¬ 
mease, and that sense was 
^ the dispute I the other 
[Abbe of any use. He there* 
tmd tiie octave, fifth, ,a^. 
.Xhe thought the most stuig* 
concoi^,. By the eari and by the difl^W^ten 
of and fifth, he 

tonMifab hbscttledas wimMjihii , 
could^J^d ofs he also everf 


a smith’s sh*] 
between the 

oatbennv)i*< 

thought p 
thing to, 
the oidy J 
beingtOQ.: 

four^». tmv 
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V - - * 

intoriai hf tijlioat aiditions aiul absUac^p* 
tioM lira those mentioned one wtffi 
ftMther/ Wotemy kept » middle wny 
betwei^ ttte twot he found fault with the 
ti^ilvilm^ising reason, and with the-other 
fe^-ex^udiiie sense ; and shewed how these 
t#o might mutually assist each other in this 

luSvKff fl 

nfTERTALS are dirUM into eenieimat, 
Mid itMnumtt the fayaer are such whose 
extreme sounds when hmod MmultaneOusly 
are agreeable to the souli the latter, on 
the contrary^ produce disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions. IitHlirals are aho divided into 
<ff(JuiriRonte, ektomatk, and Atonic i aO 
enharmonic intArval, is tite difference of a 
major and minor semitone $ expressad by 
the ratio 81 i 80. A chromatic interval 
consists property of a minor semitone, but 
may sdso admit the major, their ratios are 
29:114 and 16:15. A diatonic interval 
consiMs of a semitone-major at least, but 
may consist of any number of tones within 
the octave. Intervals, again, are either 
ample or campouai: modem musicians con- 
sidm the semitone as a simple interval $ 
and an intervd which contains two or more 
semitones, a compound one. 

fbe octeve is commonly divided into its 
cOttii^Dnent Intervals, by means of certain 
prefpWrddns resulting from combinations of 
t|iafMunher8 S, S, umI 5; which arc gisen 
mher the article Monocboro. But in this 
method of dividon, the simpler intervals 
hare mmqual ratios in different positions 
of the octave i the tones, for Hut^nee, be¬ 
ing sometimes unpressed by # at otiiers 
by It has, therefore, been thought pro¬ 
per to divide the octave into its component 
laiervals by an hotontc scale of equal parts, 
and by a comparison of the numbers thus 
fohnd, with the comraop division to deter- 
miMe the greatest errors^ For the isotonic 
divisions of the octave, ihe rule is, to find 
as many geometrical means between 1 and 
I' Us there are semitones between the two> 
eitremes, via. 11 1 foese means wBl be the 
rUtlos sought. They are as follow: funda- 
nMl^. 1‘MOOOi minor seepnd, ‘0498T| 
mumf second, *89690 1 mhior thitd, *84090 1 
nimbt third, -798t0| fourfo, *74919: ma- 
jdrdtMtrth, lOtlU fifth, 'dOTiti minor. 

major sixth, *99489: minor 
Minmdif, *i8n9i major sevenili„ *91973: 
“ By conning these With 

it apfimm thsit tho 
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sioui or by some other expedient* See 
fEwraiunBnT. . 

Te INTEllVE'Sl.,n. «. (foterwmlo, Eat.) 
I. To come between things or persons. 8* 
To make intervals (jlffflss). 3. To cross 
unexpectedly (ThplarV • 

INTERVE NE. s.^from the verb.) C^]te- 
sition, or perhaps interview; out Of use 
{Wetttn). 

INTERVE'NIENT. a. (hitervenieni, la.) 
Intercedent: interposed: passing between 
(Bacon). 

INTERVE'NTION. i. (bUerveatio, Latin.) 
1. Agency between persons (Mterburp). 
i. Agency between antecedents and con- 
secutivcs (VEftrunge). S. Interposition: 
the state of being interposed (Hdmnr). 

To INTERVE^RT. v.«. (interverto, Lat.) 
1 . To turn to another course (fVotton). 8. 
To turn to another use. 

INTBRVrEW. s. (rntremcy Prtsnch.y 
Mutual sight: sight of each other (Hooker). 

To INTBRVO'iiVE. v. a. (intervolco, Lat) 
To involve one within another (Milton). 

To INTERWR'AVE. v. a. pret. inferwooe, 
part. pass, interwmicn, intermove, or inter- 
weaved. (Inter and meave.) To mix one with 
another in a regular texture: to intermingle 
(Mitton). 

To iNTERWrSH. r. a. (inter and with.) 
To wish mutually to each other (Donne). 

INTE'STABLE. a. (futeotabiUs, Lat.) dis¬ 
qualified to make a wiH (Mptfffe). 

INTE'STATE. a. (MetUtue, Latin.) 
Wa:iting a will} dying without a will 
(hrj/den). 

INTESTI'NA. In zoology, the first order 
of the class vermes or worms, possessing a 
formation the most simple, uid some of 
thmn living within other animals, some in 
waters, aim a few in the earth: all of them 
perhaps aidive in prosecutlog phydeal 
cfihcts evei^unQy beneficial; am many of 
them producitiq; resirits that are obviowdy 
so. Thus the Go^gius perforate chty to 

f ive a p|smge to wrii^is imd waters: the 
umbtRUif piareei tne earth, that it may be 
exposed to the.acUoa dT the air and raois- 
tuie, llte wood, and thq 

Phtoas anf to effect their 

distdution- ■ ,-','*'6 
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fiamstsoces of difftioctioa. Tha small ia- 
testines are supplied' internally with folds, 
called valtula and buTe no 

bands on their external snrtece. fbe large 
intestines have no folds inteiitaUj, and are 
supplied extemidlr isitb three strong mus¬ 
cular bands, which run paralM upon the 
surface, and give the iirtestines a saecated 
appearance t and they have abo smaH fatty 
appendages, caOed appen^cvlm epiploieee. 
The first portion of the intestmsd tube, for 
about the extent of twelve fillers breath, 
is called the duodenum ( it lies in the epteaa- 
tric region; makes three tamings, and ibe- 
tween the first and second flexure rMeives, 
by a common opening, the pancreatic duct, 
and the ductus communis enoledocbus. It 
is in this portion of the intestines that chyU- 
ficalion is chiefly perfopmed. The remain¬ 
ing portion of the small infertineB is distin- 
by an imaginary diviiuoa into the 
and iteum. The jejunum. Which 
commences where the duodenum ends, is 
situated in the umbilical region, and is 
mostly found empty; hence its name: it is 
cscry where covered with red vessels, smd 
about an hour and an half after a meal, with 
iacteals. The ileum occupies the hypoj^s- 
tic region and the pelvis; is of a more pwid 
colour than the former, and terminates by 
a transverse opening into the large intes¬ 
tines, which is called the valve of dte ileum, 
valve qf the etecum, or the valie qf Tulpiut, 
The beginning of the large Intestines is 
firmly tied down in the right iUuc region, 
apd for the extent of about four 
breadth is called the carevm, hating nwom- 
like process adhering to it, calleu the pre- 
eeems emei vermiformji, or append^kUi meet 
vermfermit. The great intestine then as¬ 
sumes the name of co/on, ascends tewkrds 
the liver, passes across the nhdpttien under 
the stomach to the leftsiite, iHtore it is con¬ 
torted like the letter 5^ aad^desciends to the 
pelvis} hence it is dltipid’j^f^* ^urse 
UBto the aseenddng po)i^lmlt^.Jm'^Mmrt>erte 
Orel, and the 
reached the pelvis ir 
under winch in e 

straight line Id'wlmus 
The iutestnud eattal itf 
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portse. The nerves are brandies of 
eighth pair and inl^cosfals. The Wfind 
vessels, which orifwt^ priheip^y fteta Uii 
jejunum, proceedto fh«hjwhli m we mesdi- 
tery. . 'J v 

To mTHIlA^l. *. a. dad To 

enslave; to shaddei lo lemwi to Mhtnnde 
{Prior), .‘..(.j, 

iNTHRA'LlKSKt; f (from aef* 

vitude; slavery Cdliften}. ' . 

7b 1NTUR0’NE.«. a. (in aadHrenb^ th 
raise to royalty | to seat on a throne 
I'NTIMACT. s. (from inlimqU^ t^ose »• 
nuliarity (Rsgers). ^ 


ITiTImATB. «. (intlmut, Latin.) 1. Inf 
most; inward; int^tine (TY/isison). bleart 
not kept at dustanee (South). 3. Familiar; 
cioiety acqumnted (Aoreommon), 
I'KlTlMA'I'E. I. (iMftoie, French; intimui, 
Latin.) A familiar friend; one who is trusted 






tttiimer, French.) 
To hint; to point out indirectly, or not very 
plainly (toeke). 

I'NTlMArBLY. al (from intimeste.) I. 
Closely; with intermixture of parts (ArbtM.} 
S. Nearly; inseparably (Addfam). 3. Fauii- 
liarity; with close friendship. 

lNTlbiA'TION,s.(fromuitimate.) i^iut; 
obscure or indirect declaiation or direiition 

fNTl^. 0. Inward; being within the 
mass; internal: not used (piahp). 

fb iKTrifiiipATE. V. a. (itaimiAer, Fr.) 
To make f^fult to dastardixep to make 

Fbe^; see dNttme.} 
Whole; luwlmmished; mdirokea (Hooker), 
Iwtixx or Entire, in botany, opposed to 
jagged. ExemplifieainGenina.—tntirestem. 
ifiinplicisiimus, ramis vix aub (Fbiibs. SoL) 

^;_*f__ _si_a-.i*a.S^ 


tire is a species of the ^mplc) and means, 
that the stem is coafthuted in- one unbroken 
series from top to' hottom-«4luit is, hat Mf 
branches. Tory entire or intire Itof, into- 

! ;errimuin fotium. A leaf quite or abi^ 
ntely entire.. Cqjns taargo exUmus integer 
absque onmi crenn oA (P^e* ' 





vng^. The the ho 
..bi^j[|bse in thq beyor 
''tbp dclBriesof this, bo4|> 




The vebMevachitdtbeir blood 


The cause 


y be intire, although 

XjCfrom intire.) Whole- 
wile). ^ . 

and to.) I. ^olmg en-. 
^d to place; he went fnto 
mi). S. Noting penetration 
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{Mohrabilii, Lathi.) ebriationi ebrictyt thQactof naking^druBki 
1. not t# be endured I no^to the state of being^^k (Svuthy 


8. Bad beyond suffer* 
Quality of a 


be %6m 
aiww, ■ 

tmtlXERABLENESS. 

Ibllig not to be indured. 

INiO'LEKABLY. nd. (front Molerabte.) 
To a degree beyond endurance. 

imOXERA^T. «v(bitoferan(, French.) 
Not onduriitft «ot able to endure (Jrbuth,) 

To «• a. (Ib and tomb.) '1 a cu- 

dose hHli'lhiQeral monument { to bury 
^Drjfden). 

To l'NTOb||^|||Uo. «. (iBtoBo, Latin.) I'o 
thunihir. 

1 hfTBNA'TliB^ «. (irUonalian, French 
from Atte*ia<e.)> 'iRbe act of thundering. 

l]i«Miltioif»;ta musiCt relates both to 
■ the consonance aisl to the strengUi or weak- 
IMM of sounds. Intonation not oit|y include^ 

. itdie act of tuning, but tlie giving to the tones 
«f the «oicc or instrument that occasional 
(iuyMlse, swell, and decrease, on which 
in a great measure, all. impression de* 
pends. A good intonatim is' one of the 
first qualifications in the higher walks of ex¬ 
ecution. 

To INTO'NE.». ». (from lone.) To make 
a alow protracted noise (Pope). 

INTORSION. In botany (/nrorsio.) Plexio 
partium versus alterura lBttts-(P/lt/tos. Hot .)— 
la Selin. FI. H is called Torsio, and is thus 
explained. Dircctio plantas in unaiit aiter- 
amve plagam a vcrticali divcrsaiii.—The 
writhing, bending, turning, twinim; or twist¬ 
ing of any part i« a vegetable towards one 
side or other—or, in any direction from the 
vertical. ' Thus the stem in some plants 
twines from right to left; as in Tamua, 
Dioscorca, Rajania, Menisjpermum, Cissam- 

E dos, Hippocratea, Lonicera, Humulus, 
clxine.-~ln others from left to right; as in 
Fhaseolus, BoUchos, Clitoria, Glyciim, Se- 
curidaca. Convolvulus, Ipomea, Cynancho, 
Pcrjploca, Ceropegia, Euphorbia, Tragia, 
Basmia, Kupatoriuro, Toumefortia. It is 
n| sA applied to the Ciasper or Tendril; as in 
Leguminous plants. Vine, Bryony. In this 
laitt it is observed by Grew, teat the tendril 
kliviiig made two or three taros one way, is 
then otrecled the contrary way, in order to 
be me^ rare of its bold. To the enrol which 

^ .a.a.^a-^e_ a _ _■_mr_ i* _■af*__ 


ftitraetobiH*, Latin.) 
•tubbont; ob- 
.geable; furious 


INTHA'CIABI 
1. Ungovernable, 
stinatefAegm). 8. 

(fPoodward). 

INTUA’CTABLESESS. (.Obstinacy; per- 

LN I'KA'CTABLY. ad. ^rom itilracMle.) 
Uainanagcgbly; stubbornly.* 

1\ riiA^S, in architecture, the inte- 
riour curve, of an ardi; or that curve 
which is formed by the lower faces of the 
arch-stones. 

IN rUAFOLlACEOUS stipules, 1 nika fo- 
MAcBAi itipulw. Growing pbove or withm 
Uie leaves of a plant. 

INTHANQCl'LLITY. (ib ond tran~ 
quillUp.) UnquietaesBs; want of rest (Temp ) 
1 1 \ TRAN IIMU' J ABLE. e. (f» and Irammu- 
Uble.) Unchangeable to any other substiinre 
(Rap). 

To XNTREA'SURE* V. a. (in and treasure.) 
To lay up as in a treasury ('shakspeare). 

To IN iRE'Nl'H. V. n, (in uud treneher^ 
French.) To invade; to encroach; to cut 
ofi'part of what belongs to another (Drpdea). 

To 1 ntk >:' ncu . v, a, 1. To break with 
hollows (Miilon). 8. To fortify with a trench s 
as, the allies were intrenched in tlicir 
camp. 

INTRE'XCHANP. a. Not to be divided; 
not to be wounded; indivisible (Shakspeare). 

IN I'RE'NCHMENT. *. (from intrench.) 
Fortification with a trench. 

INTHE'FID. a. (intrepede, French; intre- 
pidus, Latin.) Fearless; daring (bold; brave 
('I'hom.) 

INTREPl'DITY. c. (firom intrepidilf, Fr.) 
Fearletness; cournge; boldness (Swifl), 
INTRE’FISLY. ad. (from intrepid.) Fear¬ 
lessly; dariuj^y (Pope). 

I'NTRlCAtJY. #. (from intricate.) State 
of being eiUangied; perplexity; involution; 
complication or faetii or notions (Addison). 

rNTHICA'l E. B. (intrieatus, Latin.) En- 
timgtod i perplexed; involved; complicated; 
obscure C-dddrsew). 

To rNTRIGA’f^. tt.(from the adjec¬ 
tive.) To pe(r{dexi' to 4^Kliii; not proper, 
nor muse - 



I'NTHlCATRLti Ujfc (frem fWi-/celr.) 
theleftinAsclepiaSiNerium, Vinca, WithinvoIutienofiiiht^BB^b'BrtTrfthpei** 
i^Feriploca, Stapriia~4othe right plexity (Smifl). ' ‘ 

__ , Trientalis, G«itiwia.~It is I'NTBJCArENESS. ,^'Al#lh‘ 

appl^ iuko to the Pistil and Germ—-to the Perplexity; invotntisMtl wMdlirfty < 

Spike—to the Awn, as in the Wild (Hft—to INTRIGUE, s. 

the beak of the need, as in Genmium—to the plot; a private tuyrblth 

peduncle, ai ill Malum hygrometricum.— paitics are engaged 
When we spMh of rfeht Md mft, we suppose complication (Hak^ 
the ntectator to tore mttoce turned tovutls or perplexity of a ftdto ' 

the so^ toa|firxil«t«kr ' yoluliOa of fe^od trinigCllBin (I 

To lNTtfiiK% |fc* L To JblNl’llI'CUE. e, 

twirt; to irndfthiJl wring Tp form plots; to 

to INWlCICAil *• ,«• <*» «« fiwtteaai, sigms. 
tl^) To Inriwidtot. to teako drunk {&»,) INTEU'QUER. , 
iftotB fatmrienfr.) la» who bniies htmietf in pi 


. 0- 

s' French.)' 
rirate de- 

f ? 

DrmKifa.) One 
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one who fomii {dotlf one wlw ponues 'wo¬ 
men {Jdditm). , 

INTRl'GUIN&^lg|» (from intrigue.) 
With intrigue; orltlpi^et plotting. 
INTRI'iMSECAt. m.' (Mrinieeut, T^atin.) 

1. Internal; aoiid; natural; not accidental; 
not mereW apparent (Bentteg). S. Intimate; 
eluHcly; ianiiltar; not UMed {fVoUon). 

IN IRl'NSKCAUY. ad. 1. Internally; no- 
turdly; really (South) 8. Within; at the In¬ 
side (ff^etton). ' ' 

INTRl'NSECATE. a. Perplehed; entan¬ 
gled; not in uie (Shukepear^ ‘ 
INTRI'NSIC. a. (intrtnseeui, Latin.) 1. 
hmard; internal; real; true (Uampioui). 

2 . Not dependine on aecidjcnt; fixed in the 
nature of the thmg (ilorerr). 

To INTRODL^CK. v.a.(intTodueoy Latin.) 
1 . To conduct or ushdf'iBto a place, or to 
a person (Locke). 8.-1^' hriag somctiiing 
into notire or practice (Brmn), .S. To 
produce; to ghe occasion to (Locke). 4. To 
bring into writing or discourse by proper 
preparatives. 

INTRODU CER, s. (from introduce.) 1. 
One who conducts anotlier to a place or per¬ 
son. 8. Any one who brings any thing into 
pcactice or notice (IVotton). 

INTRODU'CTION. s. (introduelto, Latin.) 
1 . The act of conducting or ushering to any 
place or person; the state of being ushered 
or conducted, s. The act of bringing any 
new thing into notice or practice (ClarendoH% 

3. The preface or part of a book containing 
previous matter. 

INTBODU'CTIVE. a. (introduet^, ft.) 
Serving as means to somethiiw else (iSonift). 

INTIIODUCTOR, in antiquity, the officer 
who introduced the Athletioc to Die Sta¬ 
dium. 

INTRODU'CTORY. a. (from Mroduetua, 
Latin.) Previous; serving, nr Conveyance to 
something further (Bepto). 

INTROGRE'SSION.«. (MU^freteio, Lat.) 
Entrance; the act of enteriiW, * 
INTRO'IT. t.(tntr 0 U, FrenS><> the begin- 
ing of the mass; the b^imuttg of public de¬ 
votions. ’' 

INTROMISSION t. Latin.) 

The act of ^epdit^ih 
To 





ttto, Latin.) 
;h ndmit. 8. To 
taediium by which 

U' . 

'jkttrotpeptue, Lat.) 


Lati) 

Tam 
To come ii 
to enter 
(maUt). 
enlled or ttn[ 
Zhlmnvot* 

«r we^vte (Aspi 


(from introspect.) 
jdeu). 

(inter and veuio, 
(Brown). 

Latin.) 1. 
!liy%kind of vroleOM; 
'ott or j^rmission 
t; tU'lerce in un* 

7 ofpree wittnut rigltt 


lNTRlJ'DRR.r..(f«»mr^(rMds.) 
forces himself into compm or affairs wi^ ' 
out right or wdnome {Jpbw^). / 

INTRUSION #. (fWfWih, Latin.) |. 
The act of thrwthig or Ibribag any thing 
or person into any plUfO of atit# (Locke). 

8 . Encroachment upon aavperson or place; 
unwelcome entrant (Wtdei^t S. volun¬ 
tary and uncalled imderlakiNffln# iai^'l^ng 
(fVotton). 4 • ! 

To INTRU ST. V. a. (in To 

treat with confidence; to c]dMj|H|ifi1ii'n4|r 
secret commission, or thing of viuw (tdfr^A 
INTUi'TlON.s (intuim^l^.) U%ht 
of any thing; immcdiidl^Rhowledge (Go- 
mrnment of the longue). ^IN»iEnowiadge not 
obtained by deduction of leasoa* hut in- 

stantaneoiiuy aecompany^hgthe iilililiwbkh i 

are its objecr (Glanvilk^ 

INTU'ITIVE. a. (la/tiifttiiM, Lat) t. Segi' 
by the mind immediately (Locke). 8. Seeing^ 
not barely believing (^feoAer). S. Haviiif tl^ 
power of discovering' truth immed|b|rily 
without ratiocination (Hooker), 
INTUITIVELY, cd. (mtuHieemenU 
Without deduction of reason; by immediat e 
perception (Hooker). 

INTUME SCENCE! s. (iniumetcence, Pr. 
INTUME'SCENCY/ intumeteo, Latin.) 
Swell; tumour (Brown). 

INTUKGF/SCENCE. 'e. (in and turgeieo, 
Lat.) Swelling; the act or sthte of swelling 
(Brown). 

1NTU'SE.«. (fntuem, Lat.) Bruise (.^perw.) 

1 NTos-svscErTioK, (fiiluiHMiscspr/a, f. from 
intut, within, and tuicipiOy to receive). A 
disease of the intestinal tube, and most fre¬ 
quently of the small intestines; it consists in 
a portion of gut passing for some leng^ 
within another portion. 

INTYBUS, (IntpbuOf i, m. from in, and 
a hollow instrument so named from the 
hollowness of its stalk). See Enhivia. 

To INTWINE. o. a. (in and Iiriiic.) 1, To 
twist, or wreath together (Hooker), s. To 
be inserted by being wreathed or twisted 
(Drpden). 

To INVA'DE. V. a. (invado, Latin.) 1 . To 
attack a country; to make a hostile en¬ 
trance (Knollee). S. To attack; to auaiJ; 
to assault (Shakepeate). S. To violate by 
the first act of hostility; to attack (Drpden). 

INVA'D£R.«.(fromlavedo,Latin.) I.One 
who enters with hoetilUy into the possessions 
of another (Bmeon), An, assailant. S. £n- 
croacher; iiRriider (Hammond). 

INVALB'SCENCN t. (invalesco, Latin.) 
Strength; bndlltf &rce. 

A. m>*lidus, Latin.) Weak; 
of now«|giit'^\ihbgency (Hiiton). 

person,wounded, maimed, or 
diiabuNi finr' action by age. At Chdlsea $u>B 
Greenadl^ arc magnificent hospitals or eoL 
legef tihe reception and meqk- 

modaiicM invalids, or soldiers and peai^ 
wom . ;^ in the service. We liav« 
twan^^lMt^iuleBt compamei^ ihvwii, 
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iliaifliA form ^ 

involids B0|o<ig^ 

o> *• {^ont To 

2 Wl(t tddOflrlteoffMfce oroiBcWy. 
mi'DE. *. TFrcacB.) One AisA^leil by 
m €rt borU (IW«-). 

WtAtlDlTV. t. Tmch.) I. 

Webkneuii. of coeency. a. Want of 
bodily itreWgth (Tem/it^. 

INVA'LUj^E.a.(inandv«ltMbm.) Pre- 
dtoiutabovo eHimation) ln»»timable(AlU«r2*.) 

IVTA'SIABliE, 8. {invariable, French*; 
Vaduuigoablei eonitant (Brown). 

IIf^RlAS|iPESS.«. (from iwariabk.) 
ImmvtabifiU[||||||wf^ 

IMTj|%tAPpvTad. (from invariable.) Vor 
^jdtajUlpl^t constantly (Atterbury). 
KKE^A'InOK. #. {invatio, Latin.) 1. Hostile 
l^|P^atu^• the rights or possessions of 
aafOflMMv hostile encroachment (JOrythn). 
9» Attan of a disease (Arbulhaot). 

" tlffA'SfTE. a. (from invade.) Entering 
hostiletyin mb other men's possessions (JDrjp.) 

LNF'BCTBl}, in heraldry^ denotes a thing 
fated orfarrosred. 

|JfTrCTlvB.s. (bvoeetive, French.) A cen- 
sate taspeech or writings a reproachful ac> 
cusatlon (ttbedur). 

nfVB'CTITB. a. (from the noun.) Satiri* 
eal; abosire (Dryden). 
tNVB'CTlTBLY. ad. SatiricaUy; abu- 

Ta INFB'IGH. v. a. (inveko, Latin.) To 
gBef censnrre or reproach (Arbutkuot). 

lIIVB'IOHBR.s.(fromteor^h.) rehenleat 
taXidr (fTUema^. 

Ti IITFB’IGLE. V. a. (ftwogUare, Itanan.) 
To’fMrsnade to something bad or fa artful) 
toawdb) to allure} to seduce (Sudibrai), 
INVBTOLER. s. (from inoeigUt.) 
duceri deceiver} idlarer to ill (sainikt). 

l\r iBFB^T. V. a. (iilvdnter, French.) 1. 
To dlMoter} to find out} to excositate; 
to prodnee somethidg hot made oefore 
(Afbutk.) t. To forge I to contaiTe falsely} 
itrfillfricate (Sirntd^eerj. 1 To feign} to 
make by the imagmation (Skakt.)' A. To 
RghCott} to meet witii} nottHsed (&efiser}. 

IlfVBWTill. f. (from iitvenieur, french.) 
l.> 'ftea ifrtio prodacOfsOmethin^ne#} a de> 
elatf o^mething nOfkftoWilbefbre (bartiL]f 

^WtKwOft. s. {{dvedtSm, FrfhCfa.) 1. 
XiNteifBtfteih} Ike a^ vtpddi&e offrodoCiag 
iOiMQitegr tMW (JC^dim)'. utscovery 
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p!ahe» Sic. where Uiey are made^Ancir^ue 
hiu a treatise of old jpyontiOBS that are lost, 
and new ones that hfave Biadej Foly- 
dore Virgil has also publilbed ekht books of 
the inventors of thidgs. 0e Ittventoribas 
Serum: and Professor Seekmaa h history 
of inventions. Sep Discovaav. 

Invs'iTTioif is also used for the finding of 
a thing hidden. 'Hie ftolnitii churCh ctle* 
hrates a feast on the 4tb of May, under the 
title of Invention of the Holy Cross. 

InvE NTion is also us^ for sabtilty of 
mind, or somewhat peculiar to a man's ge¬ 
nius, which leads him to a discovery of 
things new. 

fNVB'nTiON, in paiitiiig, is the choice 
which the painter makes of the oldects that 
are to enter the eompotitioa of bis piece. 
See FsinTiNG. 

Invu'ntioii, in poet^, is appficd to what¬ 
ever the poet adds fo'ioe history of the sOb- 
ject be hu chosen) as well as to the new 
turn he gives it. ^ FosTn'V. 

llffVETJTlVE, 8. (hventif, French.) 1. 


INVE'NTOR. s. (fmwRtor, Latin.) 1. A 
finder out of something new (MUtm). S. A 
contriver} a framer (Shaktpeare). 

INVENTO’RIALLY. ad. (from inventory, 
whence perhaps imventorial.) In manner of 
an inventory (Skakspeare). 

rNVENTORY, in law, a catMogue, or 
schedule orderly made, of all a &ceased 
peraon’s goods and chattels, at the time of 
his death, with their value appraised by ii|. 
different persons. Which every oxeeiltor or 
administrator Is obliged to exhibit to the 
ordinary at snch time as he shall appoint. 

I'jiVENTORX, in trade, is a list er j^tiesdar 
valtiatioin of goods, &c. 

To rNVffiNTOn^. ». 8. {inventories Fr.) 
To register; to o&ce in ae^ogue (Malke.) 

INI^'NTRSm. e. (fm>entriee,lSt. fromln- 
ventor.) A fectelle ftat Invents (BumMi). 

r^berpuA IB Argylm 
shire, seated OntiaeHl w. side of Loch Fyie. 
Lat.66. UN. LeiQ.4.0.W. 

mVERlCElTlpC nj^ongh in Fife, 
shke, situate qa nbay df Sbi Fntb of Fkth. 
It has a considerable trade ki 
afkilhes. LaL iT.Q .fe., 
lRViRLOfCHt.,aiii 
oeigbbourhood of Fan 
shire. *11 is' nioniill 
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h thi 600 ^ tbe iuin»B$ t^e 
moutb df tlui liver ' It u a toyal bo¬ 
rough, boldiug' ^ Ant'leharter from Mai- 
c(^ CaoiBord-- t1l£ Mihour it aaf« and 
conamodiouf. Ih^en'vimeli brbngto it, of 
400 to 500 toiui and nine boattf manned by 
dx moo eimb, ^Tiie veuela trade prineipaliy 
to Imndoa, nrrting flth, akiaa, uid the 
maonfacbire of ae country, bringing back 
grocery, Ac. The tnttaafacturea at the town 
are leather, coarae hempen cloth, bagging, 
sacking, Ac, linen, and twead. The memo¬ 
rable batUe of Culloden was fought near this 
town. There are thr^ M^onat or Presby- 
torian churches, .be||^ one of Fmiscova- 
iiani, a pIaeeof«OtiilpforiiiiethoaiBt%,ab, 
The number of ^abitaUbiiatlie year ttW, 
was 510T, betides 18SS in the paiisn, making 
in the s^hoie 60S0. lA'^ipp>; the number 
waa STSO. 'I.at.«.a4,:|fo*;ipl;'4. 10 . w. 

INVR&NE8S-SHlM«iil6untyofScotlaad, 
bounded on the north by the county of Boss, 
on the cast by the couhtics of Murray .aad 
Nairn, on the south by Perth and Argyle, 
and on the west by the sea. It is di vided into 
three districts, Inverness-shire Proper, Lo- 
chabei, and Badenodk i and includes several 
of. the Hebrides, or Western Islands, viz. 
Skye, Baria, North and South Vist, Benbe- 
culd, St.Kiida, Roua, Hassa, Rum, and some 
othe s, with the peninsula of Harris. Inde¬ 
pendent of the islands, it measures seventy- 
five miles from east to west, and forty-five 
from north to south. It abounds with oak 
and fir timber, and mines of iron ore t the 

K ites feed numbers of cattle, and the 
are well furnished with fish { but the 
corn produced istritiing: on the whole, it is 
reckoned one of the least fertile counties of 
Scotland. The principal rivers are the Ness 
and the Spey. In ISOI this county contained 
14,89tf inhabitants, liit erness is,the capital. 

InvKnsE proportion. Sets .Bulk of three 
inverse. 

InVBRSB ratio, is that ^' w|^ more re¬ 
quires less, or less requh^ As for 

instance, in the case pf %% or heat from 
a luminous object, the tfrat Yeccived is less 
at a greater distance, apu Abater at a less 
distance; so thif as to distance. 



gives less, 
pressed 



Li 

diwull* 

so as that the 
{Bfj/iim). 9. 
takes the room' 

Iwv^aiiow qf 
tiatt. * 

<lwwa%««ir, ia mtiiMje, is «; dhapged po- 
4tion either of a subject or of a chord. 
iaverrioa ef« subject is produced by gtviug 


i^ls usually ex- 
[jrbrsCly, or reci- 
ebove, where the 
idproeaHy, as the 
r In ttgs inverse or 
of Bie distsnee. 
French I AteUrsiw, 
'i exposed to 

'|An, Frenehi Ai- 
gb wf Alder or time, 
l«M,^ imd first test 
ssf plade' so lhat each 

l-'i' A1* . . ^ , 

^ 

fiafilPaovoa- 
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it t.hj^er' # Ihthuc :#imtion 
seyersl parti ^ i ai^/|iia^mei 
It the bass, at oHwv timeiiitf tonor, couw- 
tMor, or the bayeiriittn of,% 

chord, u that ehshgie|j|l ^ com. 

ponent parts with rsl|^A>lM 
bass, by which, thoufiA'Am 
mam the same, the interyhls Are vplj^Atid 
the compound assumes snotiwrtlmHe, i^ia 
inrerMon is sometimes Stf^y 

changing the bast; as intte'^eid ofw& 
soventfa,^ It the fundAmentaJ hAw b# 
to its third, the harmony is na lom^ CiAed 

seventl^ ba^ that uf ljm 


and sixth iBusbu). 

To INVE'RT. V. a. {invs 


ho.b^th 

turn upside down; to place mTontriw 
thod or order to that which was be 
{if attt). *. To place the Inst Sr|t AfVisim 

3. To divert; to turn into another chaimeTr" 

toimbezzie; to convert (Knollesh ^ - 

INVE'ETEDLY. ad. (from inverted.^ I»“ 
contran or reversed order (Derhtm'i 
INVERURY, a borough mAbetdcenshiwr, 
situate on the teitiie banks of the Don l& 
miles N .W. of Aberdeen. ’ 

'iV>INVE'ST.i>.«.(#MtT*«o Latin.) 1, To 
dress; to clothe; to array {Mtiteni 8, To 
l^ce in possession of a rank or offi^ {Beak. 
Clarendon). 3. To adorn; to grace (Aheits 1 

4. To confer; to give (ifero«5. 1. ToeS? 

close; to surround so as to intercent inc. 
cours or provisions. ^ 

INVE'STIENT. a. {tavesliens, Latin.) Co- 
(ft^oodward). ^ ^ 
IN PE ST16AHLR. «.(froin invesUfaie.) T*. 
be searched out, discoverable by ratiMid 
disquisition {Booker). ^ 

To INVE'STIGATE. v. a. (investee, La|A ■ 
To March out; to fiud out by ratimial'dis¬ 
quisition (Cheque;. 

1. pe act of the mind by whn^ unknown 
tmn *- ExaauJZ 

INVE'sfiTUHE. #. (French.) 1 . The right 
of giving possession of any manor, officerw 

„lllV gSTMg NT. (p. 

iw VK TERAC Y. *. {fnveterttUo, Latin.) I. 
Long continaanee of any thing bad; ob- 
*>y ««tte 8. (In 

INVETEMTE,, a. Latin.) I. 

{Bacon). S. Obstuude 


by long tiofldin 

Tofix 
Off 
Ltm$ 


fiTE. w. a. (invetero, Latin.) 

' continuance (Factm), 

- r. (from imeterute.^ 
V any thing bad, obsti- ' 
time {Brown). . » ^ 

{iuveteratie^ Lafiiu)' 


Tmt a*d4BPlirdoniag or confirming bj. 

.(li 

'IHViBiDDS. A. L EnJ 

vicMt w^iant( W«). 

cur or to bring hatred (5bi^}. ™ * 
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INvm0V$LY. ai. 1. Malignanilyi eiw 
^wxoAXf S, In fr manaer likely to protoke 
katcen. 

.I^VVDIOITSNESS.*. ittominvlMmi.) Qua- 
liW^af proTokinj^ eavy or hatred. 

%, INVl GORATBv f. a. {in and vlgabt.) 
To endue with vigour $ to ttrengtben} to 
animate; to enforce (^MUon'). 

INVIGORA'TION. ». (from invigoraif.) 
t. The a«hilf%vigorating. The state of 
being invigorated {Norris). 

IN vrNClB][.E. a. {iovimibltt French.) In> 
superable; unconquerable; not to be sub¬ 
due (lUMk^feart). 

IN VI'S CIBLBN ESS. s. Unconquerableness; 
insuperablendls. 

''INItf'NCIBLY. etf. (ft-om/no(Vtci‘(^c.) In¬ 
superably; unconquerably (Minon). 

INVl'CNbABLB. a. {inviolable, Freneh.) I. 
Not to be profaned; not to he injorcd 
(Milton), S. Notlo be broken {Tlooker), S. 
Insusceptible of hurt or wound {Milton). 

INVIOLABLY, ad. (frominn'oteWc.) Witli- 
out breach; without failure {Strut). 

INVrOLA'fK. a. {iniiolatus, Latin.) Un¬ 
hurt ; uninjured; unprofaned; unpolluted; 
unbroken {hrgden). 

I'NVIOUS. a. {inriits, Latin.) Impassable; 
untrodden {Hudihras). 

To INVI'sCATE. t. a. {in and riscus, Laf.) 
To lime; to entangle in glutinous matter. 
{BroK-n). 

' INVISIBI'LITY, s. {irnismiit!, I'r.) The 
state of being in; i.siblr; impcrceptiblencss to 
sight {Rag). 

INViWBLE.a. (invisible, Fr.) Not percep¬ 
tible by the sight; not to be seen {Sidney). 

Ikvisiiji-e fiirr. See Oiai.. 

INVI'SIBLY. ad. (from invisible.) Impcr- 
ceptibly to the sight (Denham). 

INVITATION, s. (iniitatio, Latin.) The 
act of inviting, bidding, or calling to any 
thing with ceremony and civility (Dryden). 

To INVITE, e. a. (invito, ialin.) I. To 
bid; to ask to any place with intreaty and 
complaisance {Svs^). s. To allure; to per¬ 
suade; to induce by hope or pleasure 
(Bueon). 

* To Ikvi'tr. r.n. To ask or call to any 
thing pleasing (Milton). 

INVl'TER. *. (from invite.) He who in- 
vilel (Smnlridge). 

INVt TINGLY. <wf.(froro inviting.) In such 
manuer as invites or ^ores {Decay iff Fitly). 

INBLA. Flea-bane. In botany a genus of 
the ctlaM syngenesia, order poiygamia so- 
perAuk Heceptfeicle naked; down simple! 
calyx imbru^tei florets of the nunghi very 
wmerotts {«nd Jbear t and othcrv.wib two 
liriities hi««> Thiity.fivtt qwo«s» 

chiefly £ug«iipi|filw «i A«ay«onie 

>f Amerh^^ of the Capet 

roarindfrMiipP<l^^^dws,s^^ 
ditches or oup’^bbWbiBtry-. Ilw chief auws 

1 . &. 

& ovate, Wtilp«£#wa 3 r under 

s ovatit. 'smadowa gm 

V ,, Vs ' . 
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dispensaries in which it is known as adeunl- 
cent. The roots are a preserve still in fa¬ 
shion among our confectioners. 

8. E. Dysenteries. Leaves dasping, ar¬ 
row-shaped at the base, oblong, downy un¬ 
derneath, repand-toothed; stem downy, 
panicled; lateral branches longer than the 
top; calyx-scales setaceous, hairy. Found 
in the ditches of our own country: and 
formerly employed medicinally in diarrheeas 
and dysenteries. 

3. E. Crithmoides. Golden sapphire leaves 
linear, fleshy, trienspidate at the top. Fonnd 
on our own sea-coasts. 

They arc all pcrcBn^|is. The first species 
cnainerated is often c^vated jn gardens, 
pro^msted by seeds or oflsets. Tne seeds 
sliottid be in August soon afler they 
are ripet tnb'llNfiSiets would have a but or 
eye, and be taki^||bM ‘J^ nhl rootif in au¬ 
tumn as soon as tHw^Mfres' bf^n to decay. 

To JNU'MBRATE. r. a. {inumbro, J.aftn.) 
To shade; to cover with shades. 

IN'UNCTION. t. {inunetns, Latin.) The 
act of smearing or anointing (Hay). 

IN'UNDAT*. In botany, the name of 
the forty-fifth order in Limit us*s Fragments 
of a Natural Method; and the fifteenth of 
the Natural Orders in Cen. PI. — Containing 
such plants as grow naturally in the water. 

INUNDATION, s, (inundatto, Latin. I. 
The overflow of waleis; ^ood (Diydcv). 8, 
A ronfliienfc of anv kind ( 'pensrr). 

To l'SYOCATR.'v. a. (invoco, Latin.) To 
invoke; to implore: to call upon; to pray 
to (Milton). j 

INVOCATION, s. (invorath, Latin.) l. 
The act of calling upon in prayer (f/onkcr). 
8. The form of calling for the assistance or 
presence of any being (Addison). 

UNVOICE, s. (perhaps corrupted from 
the French env^ez, send.) A catalogue of 
the freight of a ship, or of the articles and 
price of goods sent by a factor. 

7> INVO'KE. V. a. (invoeo, Latin.) To 
call upon: to implore; to pray to (Sidney), 
JNVOLU'CRB. In botany, (involuerum, 
from invotvo, to wrap up.) Calyx (umbclle) 
a flore remotus. A calyx remote from the 
flower; particularly in the umbel, but ap¬ 
plied also to the whorl and oGier kinds of 
inflorescence. 

InvoLu'cRE UnivnusAn. In botany, 
placed at the origin ^the natvofM! nmlm. 
—Partial, at^e origfphflhenAmftl untbUl. 
—Proper, placed b^iteth f aini^e. flower;; 

Involucres are oneuet^ed, flm. or mftfiy- 
leaved, according to the number of leaves 
of which they are composi^, Monophylmif, 
inv^dnere, ara polyphfie^ &c. ■ m 

A dimidiate or halvM fli^ducre, is att im 
v^here deficient en one ikle. 

tNYOLG'GH'KD. In heUhiy, having: mi 
involucre. As nmbeb, vdimdhs 
INYOLU'CRETA A litue or invo- 

INVOLU'CEL, /lucre. Partial feuce. 

AslauinbmI&toliamtiBndEa* 
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Tb INVOLVE. K ff. IJrtin.'J .1. 

To iniirrap ( to cover with any thing circuni> 
fluent (Jtrjfd 0 ti). , 8. To impl; f to com¬ 
prise {iHUmottS. 3. To intwistt to join 
(MiUon^. t. To take ins to catch 
5. To entangle Lucie). 6. To complicate} 
to make intricate (Lecke). 7. To blend} 
to mingle.together confusedly (Jliltm). 

INVOLUNTARIEY. 0 d. (from tnw/nn- 
tarjf.) Not by choice} notspontaneoorfy, 
INVO'LUNTARY. a. (involuntaire^ Fr.> 
1. Not having the power of choice {Pope), 
a: Not chosen t not done willingly {Lock). 

INVOLU'TE. Figure or curve, i» that 
which is traced oob^ the outer extrcoiity , 
of a string aajt i« folaed or wrapped U|M 
another bgure, o*. as it U unwound 
it. The iovolute of a cycloidxli »Iso a ey- 
cloid ,eSua| to'the forioMe^A p ch was first 
diseovfl^ by,, Hujygdll d^jii y wy means of 
which he coin©tvtmo|rwi®B^a pendulum vi¬ 
brate in the curve of a cycloid, and so, theo- 
lelically at least, vibrate always in equal 
times, wiicther the arch of vibration were 
great or small, which is a properly of that 
curve, 

1N VOLUTE r'oMA.TTov, or rernatin. In 
botan}', quitm margines iatcralcs (tolioriim 
in ^e'mma) ulrinque inirorsiira spiralitcr in- 
voivuntiir. {Phi/oe. Uot.) I'oliorum laleri- 
bus iitnnque spiralitcr rontortis versus sii- 
periorem paginain. {Delin. PI.) When leaves 
within their bud have their edges rolled 
spirally inwards on both sides towards the 
upper surface. As in Lonicera, Eiioiiymiis, 
Pyriis, ropitliis, Viola, Ar. 

l.\VOLl''TIO\. #. {iavofuth, TaiUn.) 1. 
The act of involving or inwrapping. 9. The 
.state of being entangled t complication 
{Clanrme\ 3. That winch is wrapped round 
any thing {iirotvv). 

InVULU TION, in arithmetic and algebra, 
the raising any quantity from its root, or 
original state, to any height or powpr as¬ 
signed. The number 4, for instance, is thus 
raised s « > '. 

4 01 4' or 4. is the first npwerr or root. 

4 X 4 or 4* or 16 ... is tfip sfccond power, or 
square. ! 

4X 4X4 or 4’ or 64.. ..ijis^l^ird power, or 
cube, &c, . „ l/^ (.■Cjtii.’if* 

lienee, ia,arithnih!^ find any power 

^ .OAiiip ict the root he 

llmher of times which 
of the index« 
i. second root, 

for the fourth 

root, Jlcn*'. 'I ' 5 ^ />,<('' »I 

In a)gehi%iro ,imi»,splice two cases: 

, Cask I.— i« aimple. 

of the letters 

by the index e|jttii« po:ii«r rd^awed, and 
raise the coefileiiBiHt to thnpmd Bower. 
Thus, the second «'X 

- i,. 3 ' 

cf 0^ itt a 

Ttie lidld power of So* is of 

t ft J{ 

oPAi is o*» ' 
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For the saidti|dicntion would be perfo 
ed by the continnol addition of tW ex„^ 
nents} and this muitipHcimoii of them 
equivalent. » 

If the sign of thegiren quoutity is +, oil 
its powers must be ||diHiliTe« if ,llie sign is 
—, then the powers whose estponespts aro 
even numbers are positive t and those VKOOSo 
expoaents are odd numbers am wpiife. 
This is obv urns from the Eii|pq||Bi|il« l%no 
ID multiplication. » 

Cask li.i—^bentbe quantilp it eompoimi. 
Rule —The powers must be found by a cOIW^ 
' tinual multiplication of the quantity by 
4.‘4tself. I 7 "7 

Thus, the square of found by mufti* 

•* 

plying it into itself, is x*4'0ir+The 

cube is got by multiplying the square al¬ 
ready found by the root, &c. 

The involution of compooi^ quantities js 
rendered much easier by tiie binomial 
theorem. See Binomiai.. 

I'o liVtJ'RE. I). ff. {in and ure.) To habi- 
tiiiite 1 to make ready or willing by practice; 
to nccustoiu (Addison). 

INU REMENT, s. (from wi«re.) Prac¬ 
tice ; habit; use; custom; frequency. (Wot.) 

To 1N t’R'N. r. a. {in and urn.) To intomb; 
to bury (Shaktpeare), 

I.N'U'STION. s. {inuatio, Latin.) The act 
of burning. 

INU'TILE. a. {inutile^ French, inuUUt, 
Latin.) Useless; unprofitable (Bacon). 

INUTfLlTY. ». inutifitdh, Latin.) Use¬ 
lessness ; unprofitableness. 

IN VU'LNERABLE. a. {invulnerable, Vr.) 
Not to be wonuded; secure from wound 
(Shakspeare). 

To INWA'LL. V. a. To enclose or fortify 
with a wall {>penter). 

I’N \V.4 U D. \ ed. (mpeapw, Saxon.) 1. To- 
I'N WARDS. J wwd Ibe^ internal parts; 
within (Ifacon). 8. With inflection or in- 
curvityj cuncavely (Dryden). 3. Into the 
mind or thought (Hooker). 

I'NW.AHD. a. I. Internal; placed not on 
the outside but witiiin (JUilton). 8. Re¬ 
flecting; deeply thinking (h-ior). 3 . Inti¬ 
mate; domestic; famUiar (/«b.) 4. Seated 

in the mind (Sh^epearo). 

I'NWARD.s. 1..Any thing witJiin, gene¬ 
rally the bowels. Seldom has ibis sense a 
singular {Miliou),r ft* latimalej near ac- 
quaintmace {Dhqkepqmre). 

T'NWAJR^LTf.indt Cfroro inward.) I. In 
the hentAtj^lWli^y (Shaksprare). 8. In the 
pBrU.w|l^4.iniiaehwy(^rba^^ 3. With 
ia|ectkm;^..tm}|cayity. 

FNWA|^^. «. (from inward.) luOtr 
macyiJiMmttity (Shakspeare). 

fh.JlBlpJ'Ay'B. preter. iBWOwe. 
»oov9ilMi0(i. pass, inwove or fmeMMii'lM. 
and iii jl n i ^ j. To mix any Wen# 

Thtpid it form* part of texture 
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t«enty>ft»ar, to the ||e*t her 

enemies. ' 

It may be proper to add 
in the opinion of many, Joan 


that 

fact 




m tne opinion oi many, Joan aw-nqi miwi. 
undergo the horrid ponishmeni tp wlUdh 
she was condemned. An ingenious writer 
in the J^anthlg Magazine has shewn (per* 
haps satisfactorily) that when public^ com* 
miseration had snceenoed to a vindictive 
bigotry, a woman twMsred at Metz who 
ealied herself Joan of Afc t .that she was ac¬ 
knowledged as such by htyto her brothers; 
that she was married to a^htteman of the 
house of Amboise in f4§d, .and .that her 



•enteuee was annulled^ 
temporary historhms« 


Indeed coo¬ 
lly she was by 
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i^'Tm .utertwine) to eempKeate 

J« '2b’UilViyOB.e.«.(/esnd «i>^ To hide 

i% woods: not used (Sidneg). 

. A'F, e.«. (f» aiM wr^.) i. To 

eow by involution t to invtdve (Slieuter). 

To ^rplex t to punzle with diffiw^ or 
^Issenrity (Bswon). 9. To ravisbi to trans- 
po rt: (jJjfe teis). ‘ 

J «. (to andwrsmfM.) A- 

doraed with Pwk (MUfm). \ 

,;^i||fif|l||fATH. *. a.' (to and wreeto.) 

'*^~~**' ^ ‘TfWith a wreath (JlitoM) 

“ws history, a daughter of 
Fjnai^otoing to others, of Jasus, 
whs priestess of Juno at Argos. 

enamoured of hev; but Juno 
himinthecompanyoflo. Jupiter 
into a beautiful heifer, and the 

_> obtained from her husband the ani> 

nm*» -whose beauty she had condescended to 
^wtonmend. Juno eommanded the hundred¬ 
eyed Argus to watch the heifer; but Ju- 
wNer, anxious for the situation of lo, sent 
Mercury to destroy Atgus, and to restore 
her to liberty (f'tde Aaous).' lo was now 
persecuted by Juno, who sent a malicious 
insect to torment her. She wandered over 
the earth, and crossed the sea, till at last 
she stopped on the banks of the Nile, still 
exposed to Juno’s insect. Here Jupiter 
ohanged her into a woman, and she brought 
forth Epaphus. Afterwards she married 
Telegonnt, king of Egypt or Osiris. After 
death, she received divine honours, and was 
worshipped under the name ofJsis. Ac¬ 
cording to Herodotus, lo was carried away 
by FhoHiiciaii merchants, who wished to 
make reprisals for Europa, who had been 

stolen from them by the Greeks. enu^s vww gtuuim-nvin «• wc »v«i j 

JO^AB; the general of David, king of to be Into, but that it is written in a poetical 
Israel, distinguished himself by his valour, strain, anddSecOfated with peculiar circum' 


ccmtiivmed, luiikt ottt of the 
reach and phip^ation of oVUn her execu¬ 
tioners; and mkircHmBtoDee, ftrom'.yr|tich 
they concludei^l tfa irfBMth^ Hi ntbeh 
increased, mighl pHiil%ue toe eontnrance 
which ensurito her rescue. 

JCEANNAj^v. See Hiuzoaw. 

JO'B, or tUE Boos, tr Job, a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, containing the 
narrative of a series of misfortunes, which 
happened to a mmi whose name was Job, as 
a trial of his virtue and patience; together 
with the conferences he iiad with his cruel 
friendaon the subject of his misfortunes: 
and the manner in which he was restored to 
ease and happiness. This book is filled with 
those noble, hold, and figurative expres- 
which constitute the very soul of 


sions. 


poetry. 

Many of the Jewish rabbins pretend, that 
this relation is altogether a fiction; others 
think it a simple narrative of a matter of 
fact, just as it happened; while a third sort 
of criries own toe ground-work of toe story 


and alto by hiacruelttes. He trea^rously 
■low Abner, and st^bed Absalom, toe son 
of David. That monarch, in consideration 
ofhisservires, did not punirii him; but Po- 
leason put him to death for taking part with 
jU^Hah, B. C. low. 

. Saxony, 

III tie Uwr Marche of Brandbnnui^. Lat. 
JW. 8. N, I.«m. IS. 4*. E. 

< ex Aac, or toe maid of Orleans, 

w«ll% aervant at an inn when mu Duke of 
IBedfecd was regent of France for Benty VI. 
aaiduhdsiMra to toe city of Orleans. From 
« uM rto^d^vur her country, and to re- 
iiatb'dMF to hk orowu, she be¬ 

came 


■iMBed. ., 
tipBi m|d 
liMeal 'l' 


^cdurage^, 
-U 4arrto^ 




.. .'aftgb'Of 
tiHr li 



stances, to rsto^r the narration more pro¬ 
fitable and entertaining. 

^e an express dissertation on the book of 
Job, in Btseop Warburton's Divine lega¬ 
tion of Moses, vol. it. The bishop is of 
opinion that tois book is a dramatic poe», 
written by Ezra, somie time between w r#- 
tum of toe Jews (pm tllto captivity of ^ 
byliA, and toetir toeroogh settlement in 
toeir own country, mi uuj^ to toe eir- 
cumstmees of timse'^aito, |to b«ite;ii^ 
afli^orteal at weB as iraiimitoi 
who is suppoi^to havqlb##;^ 
that lived a gduerMiOn Mtoe*. 

is designed to nerS(toito#e 
his torae frieuus, toe toibUfttotomtoniiMcv 
Jews, SanbaBat, T«ift4ti'<i*i iMifai, 
>i^ 4 ^^lmon toeir retomilwiatoe 'crn^ity* 

' obstragbid Mi in etoulIM 

-IM' eto 1^ teiMl Triis' jls in- 

Urotia vtives -wbito iM, of. tod 
titoea, eoeBekry mi >ibs«which 

after too Jenawi^ciUfie^iito 





J o c 
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Babylbik' and proof of thu, the 

frequ«tt» ChddaiciiM chat occur in it. 

GoeCiuk ai^ptehend* that thia book coa> 
Utii»‘% tilw niatory, treated in a poetical 
tuann'er t that the eventa recorded in it hap< 

S ened in Arabia, whilst the Hebrews wan-' 
ered in the desert i and that the writer, 
who was a Hebrew, lived before the time of 
Haekiel, but after David and Solomon} and 
that it was written for the use of the Edo¬ 
mites, transported to Babylon, to con&rm 
them in the worship of the true God, and to 
teach them patience in adversity. Scbuitens 
ascribes the poetical, or dialogne part of 
this book, the style of which, he says, has 
all the marks of the most venerable and 
remote antiquity, to Job himself} the rest 
be Bopposes to be the work of some Hebrew 
collector. Most of the Jewish doctors be¬ 
lieve, that Moses wasthtayii'iter of this book; 
and M. Huet iupposef«hw it was written by 
Moses in his exile in the Ittad of Midian: nor 
is it improbable that it was designed tojpre- 
pare the Israelites for tlieir exodus from 
Egypt, and the hardships of their future 
peregrination. 

For our own parts, we incline most to the 
opinion that the book was written by Moses: 
jt. was obviously written by a Hebrew, by 
one who had been in Arabia, and by one 
who wrote before the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law{ these criterie all attach to 
Moses, and to no one else. Besides thu we 
may add, that in the original the language 
is often peculiar, the expressions being such 
as are met with in the writings of Moses, and 
no where else. 

There is a very elaborate and voluminous 
commentary on the book of Job, by Caryll; 
an ingenious version by Scott i and a valua¬ 
ble translation by Bishop Stock. Still, how¬ 
ever, there is loom for a new translation of 
this curious book with critical and theolo¬ 
gical annotations, and thb we hope will 
soon be undertaken by a gCatlemaa every 
way qualified for the task. . 

JO B. t. (A low word, of which the ety¬ 
mology is'not known.) 1. Petty, piddling 
work c a piece of chance-work. 8. A low 
mean lucrative blMy^<'afiaiP (Ps^e). S. A 
sudden stab wiHin sbwrp instrument. 

To JO'B- o.M., 1. Igchfttike suddenly with 

«. To 

(Jfiww). 

' play the stoelUobber; 
broker 

' rSu ^oiany. See Cotx, 

1. A man who 
public fands (Su>0). s. 
One who do^iMin^work. 
JCWBERKfHI^'s. FleniUfat 

laid nowl, hittdi Saxmii i>ead.) Ju^qr- 
beadt blockhew 

JOG A STBBiy bt labttwuijinsttHrT, a dnuf h« 
tpr of Menoeceas, «be »ainli«d Imiu lung 
of Thebes, by Whom ^ had BlU^s- ^ 
aftentards'marriad b*r mmiaSilAmu, wilb- 
oat kaowtug who bb irai4 bf hM 

Voim VI» 


guiUf bteest. she hanged I 
r. Sm is l^caqtk by sonMt 


Eteodes, Pohbie^ dec. When dbb iKfM- 
vered that fhq married her own 
and been ^ 
indespurr 
mythologiats. 

Joci^Y.». (fhom -firrk.) A fellow 
that rides horses Ul t»a ci««e (AdWben). 9. 
A mus that dealt in harm$, S> A.cbflitiis a 
trickish fellow. 

Zb JO'CKEY. V. «. (froait|M<ad)ip> t. 
To justlehy riding agasHt aqpk^Wfo’' 
cheat; to trick. ' > "'h'v 

JOCKEY CLUB, a sporting sidhtbSl" 
stituted and still held at 
of noblemen, gentlemen, m^BSr t 
characters atmehed to horse-ra^l'; i 
ballot. Ibis is regarded by iportsmc 
ral as the supreme court to wbicb t 
appeal can be made; and its awa 
is abided by as final, whenever i 
transactions witbiu the official depar 
stewards, the keeper of the mateb-book, tiia 
judge, and every subordinate officer is regulated 
by a system of laws, of which the folJoitiag am 
the chief: 

Btdirs.—Every person who shall ride at New¬ 
market for plate, sweepstakes, or match, shall 
be obliged to weigh when be comes in, alloyring 
two pounds above the weight, and no more. Everw 
rider who shall neglect to obey tins resolution, w 
guilty of contempt of the orders of this club, 
and shall be disqualified from riding hereafter at 
Newmaiket; ualess any gentleman, or his rider, 
shall declare, beffiie starting, that tbe rider is 
above the weight allowed of by the aforesaid re¬ 
solution. 

For/Htt.—‘The forfeits of all bets shall tie paid 
according to the proportion ui which the pripcj- 
pals compromise their matches. 

_ Member* of the Cqffie-hmm.--‘Aay person de^ 
sirous of being admitted into tbe oonee-ropsi, 
Newmarket, must be proposed by n member ^ 
the Jockey Club, and his name pat;«verthe 
ney and door the day before he is to be ballmed 
for; there must be at least twelve members pre¬ 
sent at the ballot, and three black balls exclude. 

Horass ewtered for two or mote Pritte.^-Thm 
owner of every qosae, foe. entered to run for 
two or more prizes ou the same day, ahud) Ito 
obliged to declare to the keeper of ^ metoh- 
book, before eight o’clock in tbe evening, |^«- 
ceding the day of 'roqning, whiA of i£e t|aid 
prizes he intends to Start ms horse for; and the 
said keeper of the in#tch-book shall 4MintedMteJ]r 
declare it in tbe c<^ee-room. 




office on'the 4th of June annually. One now 
steward to be appoiotod every year, on the 94 
day of June, by ^ ateWard who quits on tiull 
day, sttbjeot to thd m^botion of the membw 
of toe Jockey C|t^,;,tiiai present The seaioS 
stew^^^.^n’Ji^'^ce on the 8d of June aoi- 

I, or an J two of them, sha^ 
rer to make such riqpuii* 
iper, in regard to t#i Ik* 
Tbe tiirtor““-^ 
have it in their 
or persons, ai 
coww-hOttse, 

ooUeettoe 





>Mld (11 
Tte SI 

.r 

They 
of Mil 
M lb] 

<o*<Acii 



ilpltllimilg to tlM Jo(^ 
Sle'^Mpoftsfl^le to thf^oMiof, 
j^irtijBected,” as heioofilt 

_i.it si their poster to fix the, howl 

IWr «*oh iottob, fco. b»t ^wy Ihhit 
tp fix such hoars of startSne eight 
tito eveatig preceding the oiy of run- 
fdingk The acconuts to be jprodneed by ^ stew- 
ills iaaosllj^ oa the 5d of Jttne« 

Vfdtoliiiy IMRi-—A ny gcntlemao who keeps 
MMtaiig'boraest' having cause to complain of any 
feedw, rider, groom, boy, or othetMrson em¬ 
ployed by M in, or intrusted whfl, the know- 
ledge of bnan, or having discovered Uiem, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, by betUng, or wilfully m 
any other way (uiilcss so allowed to do by bis 
master), or any person, as aforesaid, living with 
any g^tleman,< being discovered in watching 
trials himself or procuring other fiersons so to 
do, or by any unfair means whatsoei cr, eifitea- 
vonring to discover trialsj on siicli complaint 
being carried to any one id' the stewards, such 
steward is to summon a general club meeting cs 
Soon as convenient; which meeting is to appoint 
a committee of three members, to examine into 
tile accusation; and in rase they sluiU be of opi¬ 
nion that the person or persons is or are guilty, 
then the person or persons so found guilty shall 
be dbmUsed from the servide of the master, and 
shall not be employed by any member of the club 
in any capacity whatsoever; nor shall any horse, 
dec, fed or rode by him, or them, or in the ma¬ 
nagement of wb’ich he or they ore concerned, be 
suffered to start for plate, match, or subscrip¬ 
tion. And the names of the persons found guilty 
of these offences shall be exposed in the hneing 
CUefidar, and inserted in a paper to be fixed up 
in the coffee-room at Newmarket. 

Sfateiy, shemmy, and entfriny ,—A copy of 
all the stakes to be made for matches, -•ibscrjp- 
tions, and sweepstakes, and the day and hour uf 
shewing, or entering, shall be fairly written out, 
and fixed up, by older of the stewards, on the 
side of the cll|mney-piece, .at each end of the 
coi^-room, on the Sunday evemng before each 
meeting; to continue there each day of the meet¬ 
ing, as noUcc for staking, shewing, or entering, 
and no other shall be,insisted upon. 

F.utty of Stdketi.->-k day-book shall be kept 
by the ,person appointed by the stew aids, a^ 
continue in the coffee-roo:^, in which shall be 
entered an account of all matches, subscriptions, 
apd sweepstakes, to be run tor each day within 
that inaetiog; and as the different stakes arc 
amde, thp^yments shall be marked to the 
'nkawisif m peroons so paying. 

filiafiet, bow to if made .—All stakes shall be 
mad« ia.eash, bank biUs, hank post bills pro¬ 
sily iiidonHid, bankers' notes payable to bearer, 
or bankprl* notes payable to order, also properly 
indorseo, -and not otherwise, withont the consent 
of thn par^ or parties present, concerned In 
the BMtoh, subscriptKm, or sweepstakes, on 
whose acoeant snch stakes are made. 

Hime Stakes frir matches, snbsctip- 

tions, and swe^wtakes, shall be made befm 
staM^ fbr t^ wsrie; and in defimlt tbeicof by 
nny penon, eneiiiMismitbaU fbrteitln like man,- 
IWC «il if be W* Pohr Wly» bone, 

.«r ntpre, to «««% iMl have no edaim tg 
ihc s^ og eto kto If ^ aubyarii^p, 

brewnepstakes, bom, or 

have Wd this to 

in 


K^:Y. 

of 1^ dhib; unless su^ iierMfi, bftvo pretluiftly 
obfrdn^ the consent of toe forty or jpartks pre¬ 
set, with whom he is engaged, to dispense with 
his making bis stake as aforesaid. 

For/eiii, when to be paid.—All forfeits unpaid 
bdbre starting, for any match, sabscriptioii, Or 
sweepstakes, shall be paid to the pertoh Op^ 
po'mted by the stewards to received the some, at 
' the coffee-room, beiore twelve o’clock at night, 
of toe day such forfeits are detennined; and 
each person making default therein, shall forfeit 
and pay to the person so appointed by the said 
stewards, alter Oie rate of l«e pounds for c\ery 
hundred pounds so forfeited; which shall be dis¬ 
posed of by the said stewards towaids such uses 
us they shall' think fit. 

Bett mad'efrimt »wjH'iL—Ani in order to pre¬ 
vent such fr.iuds, notice sliall be given, that if 
any person make any bet or bets, from signal or 
indieoitiou, after the race has been determined 
at tile post, such person is not entitled to re- 
cci> c, or liable to pay tlie same; as such bet or 
,bcts are fraudulent. Illegal, and totally void: 
and if any siTvaut belonging to a member of the 
society shall be found to have made, or to have 
been engaged in the making, any such bet or 
bets, he shall be dMiiissed his service, and no 
faitoci employed by any member of the society. 

Forfeits and Compiiaimes to be enfm'd.—All 
f'orfi'its, or money paid on compromising any 
match or sweepstakes, shall t onajide be declared 
and entered in the day-book, in order that all 
bettors may be put upon an equality wito the 
persons who had the match or sweepstakes, and 
may thus asccrt.am in what proportion they are 
to pay or rccen e. 

Aye of youny Jlorsrs —^Tht stewards shall ap¬ 
point some proper per'-oii to cxaiiiint' every colt 
or filly, being of the .ige of tw o, three, or four 
years, at tin ending-post, immediately after 
rimiung, the first time any colt ea filly shall 
start for any plate, match, owoepstakes, or snb- 
scrqition at bWmarket; and the said appointed 
poison IS to sign a certificate of such examina¬ 
tion, and bis opinion thereupon; which certi¬ 
ficate IS to be bung up before eiglif o’clock in the 
cv ening of toe sam day of runntng in the coffcc- 
Toom at Newmarket. But for all plates, matches, 
subscriptions, or sweepstakes, wln-re the colt or 
filly js rur|uircd to be shewn before running, toe 
examination sliall be made at the time of shew¬ 
ing them; and too ceitificnte of the person ap¬ 
pointed shall immediately, in like manner, be 
fixed up in the coffee-room at Newmarket. 

Thne qf Startiny ond jRw/eif.—The hours of 
st.^rting shall be Axed up in the coffee-house by 
eight o’clock in the evening preceding the day 
of running, and it is expected that ^ery gtobib' 
shall start at the time appdmted; and any groom 
failing so to do, shall forfeit i^vc guineas each 
time to toe club. It is also expetoed tluit every 
groom will attend to the veguton^ and orders 
to which toe stewards of tbu ^nb^y j|iverota!tive 
tb^reservationof the conrseiuid ««exci^ mound. 

IVIoli.—No person thaU bprrdp or lure any 
horse, fee. not belonging to 1^ avowed confede¬ 
rates, to ran in a private trial, without entering 
toe Mine of such ixuse, before toe trutl sbiA be 
nw, in toe book appointed to be kept for that 
ptuposi in the coffee-room pt Newmarket } and 
no persons sbaU be deemed ponfedentes who dn 
no^biccibe frm artiefe as such'.' 

JliipMfes.—AS dUpotes rriative %o racing at 
Jdovmwkm shanbq detennla|ed<l^y ihfl torce stew. 
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and refcr^t^a to i)e cbotcn by the par* 
tic* concerned. If H^re ehould be t®Jy two 
stewards present, they are to fix upon a third 
pmou in lieu of the absent steward. 

tFmacr lotrfecidrd.—If for any sweepstakes, ot 
sqbscription, the first two horses shall come in 
so near together that the Judge shall not he able 
to decide which won. such two horses shaU run 
for such prir.c over again, afh'r the last match 
on the same day. The other horses which started 
for such sweepstakes or subseriptiop shall be 
deemed losers, and entitled t6 their respective 
places, as if the race had been finally determined 
the first time. 

Xim/Ie and donhle 2?cN,—All bets determined 
by one event shall be subject (.is bofoic agreed}* 
to any compromise made by the piincipals, and 
paid in pro{>artmn to such compromise, but all 
doulilc bets (on account of the frequent disputes 
which have arisen) shall be considered as play or 
pay bets. 

Wcu/hl, when not gicri^rd.—When any match 
or sweepstakes sh.ill be made, and no particular 
Weight specified, the horses. See. shall carry 
eight stone seven pounds each. And if any 
weight be given, the highest weight is, by this 
resolution, fixed at eight stone seven pound*. 

Horses engaged, when to enter.—No horse that 
is matched to run on the day of entrance tor any 
plau‘, &c. shall be obliged to shew and cuter at 
thy. hour appointed, but shall shew and enter 
witliin an hour atW his engagements are over, 
provided such horse, &c. be named at the usual 
time of entrance, which is to be between tlie 
hours of eleven and one, for all plates, subscrip* 
tions, and sweepstakes, where any entrance is 
required, and no other particular time specified. 

Bets between two Horse* void.—All bets di-- 
prnding between any two horses, either in match 
or sweepstakes, an* null and void if those bosses 
become the property of one And the same person, 
or his avowed confederate, subsequent to the 
bets being made. 

Challenge for the Cup.—The Cup Shall be ehal- 
ienged fur on the Monday in the first s|iriug 
meeting; and the horses named for it deel.u ed 
at six o’clock on the Saturday evening ot the 
same meeting. 

The W/iip,—Tlie whip shall be'cliallcnged for 
on the Monday or Tuesd.iy in. the seAoiid spring 
or second October meeting; and Uie acceptance 
signified, or the whip resigned, befoic the end of 
the same meeting. If challenged for, and ac¬ 
cepted in the spring, to be run fur on the Tbuis- 
day in the second Oetobhr meeting following; 
and if in thA October, on the Thursday in the 
second springmejiiHiHp 'Beacon course; weight 
'VbdiWii two hundred guineas 
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dors of any t 
thiqs two days 

any match S|‘ 
^ Jnstling are »o^ 
be lu^rstaod. to be 




>kes is 
luhair 


ithltd in For/eitt.-—The propric- 
tl!iv'’hf ncn' &c. engaged in match or 

declare his intention of 
not Stwtliiijr o’clock dn the evening 

preceding tmlesijMoBmnt, to the keeper of the 
match-book, dr of the stewards, shall be 
entitled to five Cenfi and no more, of the 
forfeit. ,' 

ffot staking, a JDis^alldcation.—Ko person 
shall be allowed lo’start any horse, mare^ or 
gelding, for match, sweepirtakes, 6r subscription, 
unless he shall have paU aU forntiar stakes aM 
forfeits to the keeper of the mvtoh'book by eight 
o’clock in the evening before Mikrthuf. 

3Viaf.Gro«ifit.-«''Fhfl gwiwd ghall not be en* 


of rui 

sameweeh. ' %, 

Crossing ani 
made, in which 
nientioned, they 
baricd, 

< CoMKw—When any match oi 
made, in which no colne is 
be understood to be the course run )>y 

Horses of the same age as those cngaMm, VM. it, 
yCnrlmgs, tlie Yearling Covirse; if <w|J|a, 

Uic Two-years-old Course; if tJire^|rears l«d» 
Rowley’s .Mile; if four years old, Ditchin; If 
five vears old, or upwards. Beacon Course. Awl 
in case the horses matched should be of different 
ages, the couisc to be settled by tlie age of the 
youngest. 

Forfeit*,-—Ail forfeits decl.ired or incurred for 
any match, sweepstakes or hubsciiption, shall , 
be paid to the keejier ol the match-book beforh 
twdve o’clock on Uic cv cuing the race is run, 
Under the foimer penalty of five per cent, to the 
club; and persons making default iierctn, shall 
not he allowed the deduction fur tlic timely de¬ 
claration of such profits. 

Enteruuf and shewnig.—llorses’f &e. entered 
for plates or subscriptions, shall not be required 
to be shewn, if such horse, &c. have before' 
started at Newmarket; and the owner of each 
horse entered for a plate or subscription, shall 
01 ‘clare to the stewards, or the keeper of the 
match-book, the evening before, by eight o’clock, 
or wiien the list is read, at half past nine o’clock, 
whether his horse be intended to run or not, 
which declaration shall be deemed obligatory, n 
in the affiraiBtive, unless the horse be taken ill 
or matched; and if in the negative, bis name 
shall be erased from the list. 

Ten fcr Cent, saved wi For/eift.—The owner* 
of horSM, &r. engaged in matches or sweep¬ 
stakes, ill which the foifeils shall amount to one 
bundled guineas, or upwards, gbell be entitled 
to a deduction of ten per cent, if they declafw 
their forfeits by-half an hour past nine o’clock 
the evening before running. 

7'rials—No gen^eman shall try the horse of 
any other person, except his declared confede¬ 
rate, without giving notice of such trial, by in¬ 
set ilung the name of such horse, or horSes, or 
their pedigrees, with the names of tbeir owners, 
before or immediately after such trials, in. tim 
book at the coffee-house. 

J0CK6RIN, a tenm of France,.in the 
department of Lower Rhine. Lat. 49.13. 
N. Loii.8.16. £. 

JOCO'SE. a. fjoeMua, Latin.) Merry j waff- 
gishi giyentoiest (A^aMs). 

JOCOSELY, ad. Waggishly » in jest; in 
game {Broome). 

JOCO'SENESS.! Ir, (from joce**.) Wag- 

JOCO'SITY. J Mry > merriment 

JO'CUtiAR- ([jlieit/arts, Latin.) Usm in 
jest* merry; Jocose* waggish (Hrydw). 

JOCtrLd^RITY. *. (froinjeeulttr.) Merrt- 
nenit) 4nB0tition to jest (Frown). 

3QCiWT^t,(j0cstndtts, Latin.) Merry^# 

**J4^^tY?L.^MSy»geylf 

JO|^ the second of the miM mi^» 
floitrii^^out789 years B. ^ 

phWtjVWritten in a vche»ettMg|>w'rega|d» 
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chiefly the deteblion of Judea by the Chal< 
dean*. St. Petei\;iii the AcU appliM a pai< 
Dwe from thl* prophet to the establiahm^t 
ofchristlaiitty, and the pouring out the apirit 
on the day <n pentecott. 

Ts JOG. V. a. {tchocken, Dutch.) To push; 
to shake by a sudden impulse ; to give no* 
ike bjjAt sudden push ^orrU)* 

7eJ06. V. ». 1. To move bysuccussa- 
tion I to move with smsdl shocks like those 
of a low trot'2. To travel 
idly Mid heavily {JJryden). 

JOG. $. (from the verb.) 1. A push ; a 
(dight shake? a sudden interruption by a 
p^ or shake? a hint given by a push 
iArbtdhnot). 2. A rub? a small stop; an 
irregularity of motion {Gianvitie). 

JO'GG E R.«. (from jog.) One who mo> cs 
heavily and dully (Dri/den). 

To JO’GGLE. V. n. To shake (Derkam), 

JOGGLING, in architecture, a method of 
joining stones, or timbers, so as to prevent 
them from sliding over each other laterally. 
As in tig. 1. nl. 14. where squared pieces of 
stone, calieu joggles, are let in half the 
way into each coarse of stones between E 
and F, and prevent either course from 
slipping horizontally. The Joggles also put 
between the arch stones, as between H and 
It, prevent those stones from being furred 
either upwards or downwards. 

JOGHIS, a sect of heathen religious in 
the. East Indies, who never marry, nor hold 
may thing in private property ? but live on 
alms, and practise strafe severities on 
themselves. They are subject to a. general, 
who sends them from one country to another 
to preach. They are, properly, a kind of 
penitent pilgrims ? and are supposed to he 
8 branch oWhe ancient Gymnosophists. 

JOGUES, or Yoogs, certain ages, eras, 
or periods of extraordinary length, in the 
chronology of the Hindus. They are four 
in number: ^ 

1. The Suttee Jtwiic (or age of purity) is 
said to have lasted three million two hundred 
Aousand years? and they hold that the 
lifuof man was extended in that age to one 
hundred thousand years ? and that his stature 
Vastwenty^ne cubits: 

>S.' The Tirtah Jogue (in which oiie-thitd 
ofWaakind was corrupted) they suppose to 
Hlaite<uuesisled of two million four hundred 
thousand'years, and that men Jived to the 
age of teh thousand years. * 

S. llieDwapaar Jogue (in whkh hsdf of 
■the kumaa'race became depraved) endured 
one iplllktti tfec hundred tiionMnd years, and 
Hie Hfe of noMi was then redueed to athou- 

4. ^1%^(<a whkh aS iium> 
kind aie OflOmMed* |)r> rather hsssenedy far 
Itat ia Ih* of Cidlee) is the 

Meseat pri. «Mjiiieyj«ppoM ordained 
•to feer% trf 

the life MhlBMfiiwdi^Sl 
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The above is the account ^ Mr. Jlhlhed) 
from which it appears that the Chronology 
of the Hindoos, like that of ma^ other 
Eastern nations is exceedingly vmld and 
fabulous: it is, however, extremely pro¬ 
bable, that the beginnings of these Jogws, 
are the results of retrosuective calculation, 
as h the case with our Julian period. 

JOHANNESBURG, a town of Eastern 
Prussia, with a citadel. Lat. 5S. 16. N. 
Lou. 32. 39. E. 

JOHANNlA. In botany a genus of the 
class syngencsia, older polygaraia cqualis. 
Receptacle villous? down feathery ? corol 
hoseular? calyx imbricate, radiate. One 
species only; a branched shrub of Peru ? 
with small, prickly, ovale, entire, sessile, 
imbricate leaves ? large, terminal flowers. 

JOHN the Baptist (St.), the forerunner 
of the Messiah, was the son of Zacharias a 
priest, and Elizabeth. His birth was fore* 
told by an angel. He passed his early years 
in retirement, and then came forth as a 
preacher of repentance, baptizing all who 
('onfessed their sins, .lesus hrmself was 
baptized by him in Jordan, and John bore 
public testimony to' his being the Lamb of 
God that was to take away the sins of the 
world. This holy man was beheaded by 
Heiod at the instigation of Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife, with whom he lived 
ill a state of aanltcry. 

Jouu the Evangelist, was born at Beth- 
saida in Galilee, and was the son of Zebedee 
and Salome, and brother of James. Their 
occupation was fishing, in which they were 
engaged when Jesus called them to be 
“ bshers of men.” John was tthe beloved 
disciple of his master, and leaned on his 
breast at the last supper. After our lord 
was risen, Peter asked him what was to 
become of John, to which Jesus answered, 
“ If 1 will that Im tarry tilt I come, what is 
that to thee ?” whence some have inferred 
that he ^wos not to die, but to remain on 
the ear& till the Messiah’s second attempt; 
for which opinion there is no ground. Auer 
the asccnsioa of his master he governed 
several churches in Asia, to v^ich he 
addressed an epistle, and for whose use he 
drew np bis gospel to counteract the opi¬ 
nion then gettii^ abroad derogatory of me 
divinity of Christ. lu ttie reign of Domi- 
tian he was banished to the solitary isle of 
Patmos, where he composed hii Apoca¬ 
lypse, or rather Fccurdra the visions with 
which he was favoured for the informaHoo 
of the church. It is said feat hefere this 
tlie Homan emperor eau^ him to be cast 
into a eaaldron of bedulg oil, but feat 
fee apostle came out aad was tbmi 

oeat mto exile. In the .reign of Nerva, he 
yras released and vreat,,to Ephesus, where 
he feed under the retguMTrajam A.D.tOO. 
ji|^44. lafeeaacnDdeaAQAfeereaMtwo 
otilw f|dafeM hy liiii, one to Oauiiaso the 
ofeeir toto^rieetlwi^. , 

< doMT ^WMOIfUed, di<c4fe *nd 
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Qoaiin to Batoabasf son of a woniftn whoiie 
name was Marj, at who'ic house the apos¬ 
tles and disciples generally met. This John 
Mark, some sery improperly con¬ 

found with the eTangenst Mark ( adhered 
to Paul and Barnabas; but at Perga left 
them and returned to Jcrusnlcm. They 
afterwards disagreed about taking this John 
with them to Asia, upon which they sepa¬ 
rated, and Barnabas took John with him 
to the isle of Cyprus. After this we learn 
noting of John till we fmd him at Home, 
doing signal services for Paul. 

John, king of England, surjamed Lack- 
land, was the fourth son of Henry II. and 
was bora in 1199. He deprived his nephew 
Arthur of the throne to which he was heir, 
and confined him in prison at Rouen, where 
he was murdered. Tl»e *f*tates of Brittany 
demanded justice of Philip Augustus of 
France against the murderer, who was con¬ 
demned to lose all his lands in that country. 
The pope evrommunicated him, and ab¬ 
solved his subjects from their allegiance, 
lie for sonic time resisted the papal autho¬ 
rity, but in 1313 he found it ncce-isary to 
make his submission. The English barons 
invited over Lewis the son of Philip, aiid 
crowned him at London in 1316, blithe did 
not continue long in England. John died 
at Ncw'ark the same year, and was suc( ceded 
by his son Henry III. This prince signed 
the Magna Charta in 1215, being compelled 
so to do by the barons. He was buried at 
Worcester. 

John, or the Gospel of St. John; a ca¬ 
nonical book of the New Tcslamcnt, con¬ 
taining a recital of the life, doctrine, and 
death of onr Saviour, Jesus Christ, written 
by .‘^1. John, the apostle and evangelist. 
See Gospeii. 

St. John, according to Mill, Fabricins, 
and Le Clerc, wrote his gosnel at Ephesus, 
after his return from.tlie isle of Patinos, 
A. 1). 97, at the desire of the Christians of 
Asia. Wetstcin thought that this gospel 
might be writ about the year 32, alter our 
Lord's ascension: Basnage and Lampc sup¬ 
pose that it was writ before Uie destruction 
of Jerusalem: Dr. Lardner adopts this opi¬ 
nion, and amigns Hie date. of it to the year 
of Christ «8. period brings it nearer 

Hiat of Bid B|j^'other gospels, which 
” r^4 or 65, anti the gospel 
_ design of, which was to 
,ladke<Mttble Hie Jews were in not 
rec«iv(&'‘jreittt«i Christ, audio vindi¬ 
cate of God in theraiafnities 

already bemhK' or now coming upou 
them, wai'initiBm to,<fh 0 eircomstances of 
the Jewsat thH%tiod. The ancients assign 
two reasons fot wit nndeftaking: the first 
is, because in the other three gospels, there 
was wanting, the history of Ihe beeinn^ 
of Jesus Chriiit’s preu^ttif,' nnttl the itti- 
prifcmiinent of John tiulBaprist', Which there¬ 
fore he applied himiHf pmiitohlprly to ee- 
iater the eecandreason WM^ tft. order to 


St. Hevelatt^ of. See Aroca* 
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remove Hte orron of the Corinttiiaits, By#' 
nites, and otitersee^ 

John, 

LYirSB* ' 

John, St. one of the Philippine Isiandt, 

E of Mindanao, tat. fi. iO. sT. ton. 196. 

32. E. 

John, St. a city of New Bmnsvridh< situ¬ 
ate at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, in the bay of Fundy. Lat. 45- 18. N. 
Lon. 65.15. W. 

John, M. a town on the E. side Of the 
island of Newfoundland. It has a good 
harbour, entirely landlocked, wd defend^ 
by several forts. Lat. 47 . 39. N.- tom 
52. 21.W. 

John, St. the capital of Antigua. It Is 
one of the most regular towns ia the West , 
Indies, and has a very commodious harbour. 
Lat 17. 4. N. Lon. 62. 4. W. 

John Donek. In Ichthyology. See 
Zbiis. 

JOHN’S Island, an island of the AUantie, 
near the coast of South Carolina. It is. 
about 30 miles in circuit. Lat. 32. 42. N. 
Lon. 80. 10. W. 

JOHN.SON (Samuel), one of the greatest 
wrhers of whom this country has to boast, 
was born al Litchfield in 1706. His friher 
was a bookseller in that city, and had no 
other child except Nathanael, who died in 
1737. San^iiel was educated partly at the 
free hclioof of Litchfield, and partly under 
a Mr. Wentworth at Stourbridge. In 1798 
he was entered of Pembroke colJi^e, Ox¬ 
ford, where he remained till 1731, and was 
tlicii obliged to i^iiit the university through 
the poverty of his circumstances. He soon 
after lost his father,'* at whose death he 
found himse]fpo.sscsscd of noiifbre thanSOf. 
The place of u.sher of the school at Bos- 
worth was oft'ered him, and he found it pru¬ 
dent to accept it, but being displeased with 
the behaviour oftho principal he soon after 
relinquished the situation, and then remov¬ 
ed to the house of a-printer at Birmingham, 
where ,he transited Lobo’s account of 
Abyssiniii, for Mr. Warren, a booksa&er 
there. In 1734 he returned to Litchfield, 
and published proposals for a transli^ion of 
the works of Politian, with the life of that 
author, but the design dropped for want 
of encouragement." ^ la 1735 ne,married a 
widow lady of Birmingham, named Porter, 
and the same year opened a school at EdM 
near Litchfield { hut this scheme also failed, 
as he ohtuaed hnly Hiree scholars, one of 
whom was David d^ick. About this time 
he began his^tn^edy of Irene, in which ho 
was encouraged by his great friend Mr. 
Wdttisley ^Litchfield. In 1737 he ^ 
ijti'Metropolis, accompawed ^ 
GarriiSt. ^ fixing his residimce in lond^ 
he fyiiM<t*a doimexion with Cave, the nni- 
Bsh^.ul'Hse GenHeraan’s Magai 
Whidh^aritfedlfeny he continued 
seviW^ his prm , 

hei^ '«d account of the pwli 
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bates. At this i^riod lie contracted bb respect to his future literary exeitionB. 
intimacy with ^age, and, being alike dea> Johnson had the honour of a conrersaUon 
titote, -a cdose friendship subsisted between with the king in the library of BuCkingbim* 
thm. Jtphnson has immortalized the name house, in February, 1165, when his uiajes* 
of that unfortunate wanderer by one of the ty asked if he intended to publish any more 
most eloquent and kistrucUve pieces of works ? To this he answered, that he 
biography evercoo^Wsed. In 1738appear, thought be had written enough} on which 
«d anonymously j{^ imitation of Juvenal's the king said, ** and so should I too, if you 
third Satire, iindli the title of London, a bad not written so well.” About this time 
' poem, which waseommended by Pope, and he instituted the Literary Club, which con* 
well reoeived by the public, though it ren* listed of some of the most celebrated 
dered-tbe author but little service in the geniuses of the age, and still continues. In 
way of paofit. Ho made an attempt to get 1771 his fiiend Mr. Strachan endeavoured to 
fb^pd master of a free school in Leicester* bring him into parliament, thinking that 
ebbrf^tpgwas disappointed, owing to his not he would have shone as a speaker, but the 
beioic Pmoster of arts. He was now forced attempt was unsuccessful. In 177.3 he took 
|a adopt the profession of an author for his a tour with Mr. Boswell to the western is* 
subsistence. In 1747 he issued proposals lands of Scotland, of which Journey he 
for an ediUon of Shakspearc, and published shortly after published an account. This 
the plan of his English Jlictionarv. The work occasioned a difference between him 
price agreed upon between him and the book- and Mr. Maepherson relative to the poems 
sellers for the last-mentioned work was of Ossian, when the latter was weak enough 
157SI, The year following Johnson insti- to threaten him witli personal chastise* 
tuted a literary club in Ivy Jane, Faternos. ment, which drew from Johnson a letter 
tcr*Kow. In 1749 Garrick brought bis full of digiitded spirit. In 1775 the univer* 
friend’s tragedy on the stage at Drury-Une, sity of Oxiord sent him the degicc of L.L.1). 
but with ail his exertions the play was un- by diploma, which had betoie been con- 
successful, being too stiff and laboured a ferred on him by the university of Dublin, 
composition for the stage, though admira. In 1779 he began his lives of the English 
ble in the closet. This year he was imposed Poets, which work was not completed till 
upon by Laudec, who pretended to have 1781. Though he wiis now 7S years of 
iditcovered proofs of Milton’s being a pla- age wc perceive no decay of intellect, nor 
giarist, but when he found that Lauder was abatement ol his wonted vigour. On the 
an impostor he discarded him. In 1750 he contiary the work is a treasure ol sound 
icommenced his liambler, a periodical paper criticism, and a model of literary biogra* 
of the first class, which was eontmued till phy. This, Jiowevcr, was his last perform* 
1758. In tliis excellent work he had so ancc. Nature soon began to give symp* 
JitUe .assistance that only five papers were toms of failure, and to warn* him of hia 
ihe p;-qiIuctions of "Other "writers. Soon dissolution. This was an event which he 
after the close of this paper he lost his wife, had always looked to with dread bordering 
a circumstance which aftected him sensibly, upon horror. But the last days of this ex- 
as may be seen in his Meditations, and in cellent man were tun-shine. His gloomy 
the sermon which be wrote on her death, apprehensions vanished t he saw the ground 
with a design that Dr. Tnylor should have of his confidence, and he departed in strong 
preached it at her funeral. In Jl755 appear* faith and lively hope, December 13, 1784, 
•d his dictionary, and to give it some degree His remains were interred in Westininster- 
4 >f distinction the university of Oxford pro- abbey, close by his friend Garrick; and a 
jrio.iuly eooferred on him the degree of statue, with an appropriate inscription, has 
M. A. ^ Lord Chesterfield also endeavoured been erected to his memory in the cathedral 
go assist it by writing two papers in its of St. Paul. His works have been pub- 
/nvour >■ th« world, but, as he had neg- lished in 18 volumes, Bvo. 'and his life has 
lected the work tilHhe eve of its publica* been written by severe mithors, particu. 
yiqsit Johnson treated his lordship with in- Jarly Sir John Hawkins, Mr. Morphy, Mrs. 
dignaot cemtempt.*'' The public^on of this Fiozzi, and Mr, BosweVy Of these we 
great work din not relieve him from his would beg to recommend the life by the 
embarrasnoents, for tee price of bis labour latter paentioned author, as'M widl lurawio 
lad been consuiiMd in tee progyeis of its piece of biography, at oace, entecUunii^ 
exectttn^ aad the yem feUnwing^'we fiad interesting, wad instructive^ the anecdotes 
him under nn^ for five gnineM, from he relates are in general authentic and acen- 
which he vrae refeased by Samnel diehard* rate $ and he has corrected many mistakes 
eon tee pnidir. In IT58 hebeg^ his Idl«r,. of Mrs. Fi^i^ uid Sr J^haMawkins, as a 
a periMicai pepWt wm puUiaked in writer few have done such essential service 
a weekly On t^ death of hM. to teis country, by figuig its h^uase tod 

mothto m Itii tee romanee of‘^'negiilstiii^ tts mor^Hy, as Dr* Johnson. 

Kassnlns to toitwp W Ototoeei ^ her Ja his person be was.J^e, robust, and im.- 
fr^al, end toMf dlThor Mbia. In lyn to his dtwii he was stognlar and 

Jh»m^csty Kl^a«,l^ njMiton Motealyi to conversation he was often 

ppp innntt, w^igt wttji l^tilntioa wiUi viohtoty poutiTnci tod uppnlitot of cenhiv 
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^ctioQ. Yet with ali his singalarities he of Platooic Itfve. They coaversed KIm 
had an excellent hearty full of tenderness irimds, tmtindwtriously took care to 
and compassion. All his actions were the mon witaessesof tteir conversatiott; ainiff 
result of principle. He was a stout advo* to which th^ idtofddso •trietty,.that It 
cate for truth, and a zealous champion for would be dimeoMt to jpritTe that they had 
the christtatt relif^ion as professed in the ever been togetiier adbitOBt atiurd pi^ou. 
church of England. In politics he was a A condnet so unnatlind favo room for 
tory, and at one period of his life a great various comments awllL relteetieas « but 
friend to the discarded house of Stuart. He however unaccountable lilrfenitBeiatiea of 
had a noble independence of mind, and the marriage rites m^ appear to the 
could never bear to stoop to any man how* world, it certainly did not arise flMaiWY 
ever exalted, or to jiisguise his sentiments consciousness of too near a < iiiisailtaiaitj 
to flatter another. His judgment was un* between them, though the geaam'TMpu 
commonly acute and steady, his imagiua* of fame was willing to make theiKfcti||tJ|llt 
tion quick andi ready, his memory tenaei- natural children of Sir William Tai|i||fipni| 
ous to a wonderful d^egree, and his cenwp- this could not be tree. Sir WiHiMiVpkit^ >■ 
satieii brilliant and instructive. His piety employed as a minister abroad from thft 
w.as solemn, fersent, and impressive, found- year 1665 to 1970, so that Swift’s mother^ 
cd oil the purest principles, and regulated nbo never crossed the sea, except from 
by sound wisdom. ( fFalkiiu). England to Ireland, out of aiU po^ 

itlUX SON (Mrs.) the Stella of dean Swift, bility of a person^ correspondence wifti 
under which name he always mentioned him, for two years before his birth. It may 
her, was tiic daughter of Sir William Teni- be imagined that a womim of Stella's delicacy 
pic’s steward, and the concealed, though must repine at such a situation. The out- 
iindoubtcil wife ot Swift. Sir William Tein- ward honours she received are frequently 
pic bequeathed her in his will a thousand bestowed on a mistress: though a wife, she 
pounds, as an acknowledgment of her was not acknowledged in that character, 
father’s faithful services. She had an cle- and though strictly virtuous, was obliged 
vated nndeistanding, with all the delicacy to submit to all the appearances of vice, 
and softness of her sex. Her voice, tliough except in the presence of those few witnessea 
sweet III itself, was rendered still more har- of the cautious manoor in which she lived 
monioiLs by what she said. Her wit was with her husband. Hence inward anxiety 
poignant without severity i her fanners disturbed by degrees the calmness of her 
were humane, polite, easy, and unreserv- mind, and the strength of her body. She 
cd: wherever she came she atlractod atten- began to deoltae in her health in the year 
lion and esteem. She was strictly virtuous, 17iii4, and from the first symptoms of decay, 
sincerely religious, and constant, though rather hastened than shrunk back in the 
not ostentatious 111 her devotions^ She had descent; tacitly* pleased to find her foot- 
great skill in music, and was perfectly well steps tending to that place where ttey uel* 
versed in all tlie arts proper to employ a ther marry, nor are given in marriage, 
lady’s leisure. Her wit was a fund of per- She died about the end of January 1187, mr 
petual cheerfulness, and her prudence Kept 1786, absolutely destroyed by the peculiar 
that cheerfulness within peeper bounds. In rity of her fate; a fate which rarhaps 
short, she exactly resembled the description could not have endured by an uiiance with 
Homer has given of Penelope: any other man upon earth. 

A woman loveliest of the lovely kind, JOIINSONIA, in botany. See Cai.t4i' 

In body perfect, and complete m mind. exnra. 

This is the character given of Stella by JOIG’NY, a town of France, is the de* 
these who knew,her beH. How long she partment'of Yonne. Its red wines, though 
remained in Eiwland after Sir Wuliam not of the first quality, have a great oc- 
Temple’s death, M not known; but it ap- mand. Lat. 48. 0. N. Lon. 3.39. K. 
fears'thakaha uraa^tnarrM to Dr. Swift in lb JOIN. v. «. Fre»ch.) I. To 

Ih* y«l»|l«lf|,, ' h«,lSr. Ashe, then bishop add one to another imepaHguity (haiah}, 
never could prevail 8. To couple; to combliB (£oeAre). 3. To 
OdM lMl to^h^oowledge her openly as unite in league or macru^e (^Drjfden). 4. 
har Ttr i«w which in Sv^^’s eye To dash togetheri to collide; to encounter 

redul^lhe vidueof.such a jei^, was the (KhoUm), St., Tan OMOciate {.dets). 6. To 
servilestateof her fi^m; he was a man of unite in oim tlA^lOrgden). 7. To unite la 
probity, butpevaiioidy the steward of Sir - concord {CorUmiiuia). 8. To act in con- 
William Temjm.*' Hmiee Dr. Swiftmid Mrs. cert with (Dt^pdra). 

Johnson prewplMtlie same manner of lifCv Tb JOIN. «* a. 1. Togrow to; to adhere; 
after roarriafo^at btfora it. They lived in to be.contiiutoas (Jett). 2. To cIom; ^ 
separate bousee; he reraaiuing at the dean- dash (fikahi|were). 3 . To umte wiw m 
.«ry, she in lodgiuga at a diataoce front marris^ pr any other league (A»ra)» d 
him, and on the ol^ nde of ^ To iKoeew ecndiwerate (Maee^et), ■ , 

l^^ing appeared in i^iPbehaivieai incmi- J0‘S1@DEH» a. (from join.) Coqjua^qH 
•difteut witn decorum, orbeyopdthe joiitipgiiaotiw d ( 5 IwA*|rc«rr)«, 
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^from jofn.) Oie nbole traflfe 
Ib to tudM of wood oom^pacted 

JOIt(SRY» t|H»art of woHui^ iiiirood, 
or of lulling Ttrious piocM of kin1l«r togo- 
tii«r. It n eallod by tbe Frbsdl moitaisene, 
*' •mail work," to dittinguifb it from car* 
taotry, wbicb i« eaiployad iU>out large and 
IM cdrioM woriu. ^ 

JOltiT. $. (Jviiitur«, french.) 1. Articu¬ 
lation of limbs I juBctnre of noveabiebones 
in cnhMd bodies (Temple). «. Hinge i 
JUBCtnres i^ich admit motion of Uie parts 
iSkIpep). s. (In joinery.) Straight lines, in 
joinert’liiiguaijre, areealled ajoint, that is, 
two pieces or wood are shot or planed 
(Mexeil). 4. A knot or commissure in a 
plant. 5. One of the iifnbs of an animal cut 
vp by the batcher (.Swift). 6. Out of Joint. 
kOMded I slipped the socket, orcorres- 
pOadeat part where it naturally moves 
(Merttert), 1. Out ^ Joint. Thrown into 
aonfasion and disoraer; confused (£Mks.) 

Joint. Articolus. In botany, according 
la Limae, that part of a culm which lies 
wtween two knots. See Ikternooium. 

. J(HNTS, in masonry, the separations 
between the stoneis, filled witli mortar, or 
eement. Joints, in carpentiy. See Can* 
eiNtaT, Doveraii., Mortise, &r. 

JOIN T.«. 1. Shared among many (Shaka.) 
t. UfHted in the same possession {Donne). 
t. Combined} acting together in consort 
(i^Mwen). 

To JOINT/ V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
Iton in articulations (Rap). 2. To form 
many parte into one (Drpden). 3. To join 
ftocther in confederary {Shaka.) 4. To di> 
Tide a joint} to cut or quarter into joints 
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which thebotrds of the floor mretaid, Yhey 
are of various kinds} as 1. jehu^ 

those which are framed level or JIath with 
the upper surface of the girders, but ore 
seldom of equal depth. 9. Trimming 
those which are framed into two other joists, 
that other joists may be framed into them, 
where the opening is made for a staircase, 
or a chimney. S. Binding joiata, those which 
are laid across from girder to girder, and 
ationt three or four inches lower than their 
upper surface, in order that other joists, 
called 4. Bridging jeiata, may be laid over 
them parallel to the girders. 5. Ceiling joiata, 
are tenoned into the binding of joists, and 
are generally made slender, having but 
little weight to support. The best rmative 
dimensions of common joists of fir timber, 
are contained in the following table. 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Height. 

6/* 

2 i 

8 i 

8 

9-5 

8-9 

9 

'.S- 

8- 

10 

3* 

8*4 

11 

3-5 

8-1 

IS 

4- 

• 8 


JO'INTBD. a. (from Joint.) Full of joints, 
luots, or commissures (IBiiUpa). 

JoiMTNO. In botany aFticulatHs. Applied 
to the root, in Lathrsiia, Oxalis, llmrtynia, 
Deatariar—to the stem or culm, in corn and 
erassei—^lo the leaves, when one leaflet 
girowB from the top of another, to the 
qiikc, peduBck, petiole, capsule, silique and 
legouic. 

dOiNT'£B.s.(from jotni.) A sort of piano 
(ifoxon), 

JOJNTItT. ai. (fromjPoiiil.) 1, Together; 
lIPNbparately (Hoefeer). 9. In a stale of union 
or corporation (Dnden). 

JljUNTBESS a. {irom jointvre.) One who 
Mfliibiy Aing jointure J^kakapeare). , 

JOlNTSTOOt. s. O'oAi^d ami.) A 
gtm imde wot merdy by^rtion of the 
AM, but by iaiertiiig one port in asothn 
(Jrbutknet). 

JOIN TtJiMt (Sf^nOtre, Freadh.) Bstate, 
abUdfid on s wt fiponriago to be mOonot 
after hlw Ao ril i m r swecaaae (fbpe). 

‘in ijplcadiit Iowa in Pranw^ 
hi the iinma im iM.4*. 

^0l|T8,.|n < i i wp et ^y »- plebM 

Ifibett uito ^ gNHflbib wd •unnmrii m 


To JOIST. V. a. (from the noun.) To fit in 
the smaller beams of a Mooring. 

JOKE. a. (Jot tta, Latin.) A Jest; something 
not serious (/Tails). ^ 

To JOKE V. n. (jeeor, Latin.) To jest; to 
be merry in words and actions (Gap). 

JO'KERj* «■ (from Jo/re.) A jester; a perry 
fellow (Dennia). 

lOLAlA, a festmd at Thebes, the same w 
that called Heragleia. It vw instituted in 
honour of Hercnk» and hislMnd lolas, who 
assisted him in conquering the Hydra. It 
continued during several days; on the first 
of which were olFered solemn sacrifices. 
The next day hor!ie>races and athletic exer¬ 
cises were exhibited. The following day 
was set apart for wresHhigt the victors were 
crowned with gsihuids of myrtle genersJly 
iMcd at funeru oboieumities. Tl^ were 
sometinies rewarded with tripods, oi brass.( 
loi<ai or louvSk in fabulous history, a son 
of Ipbidus king of Thess^, who assisted 
Hercules in conquering the Hjera, andbnMtt 
with a bit iron the place nnunse the heads 
had been cut off, to j^vetidbe growth of 
others. Bewas rertored toJhii yoiitiitmd 
T^out^iy Hebe* at iheteqneit of his friend 
lipreeles. Some time nfriraHurds Iidas sn- 
stsled the Hinaeioep innnst Bnrysthene, 
end killed the tyipit with M am hand* Ae« 
oemliog to PJutsrch, ieifw hnd s lueommset 
in Basim and Umps; whose lovers nsed tp 
go ned^bAnl themsdkes by the most sdmen 
oellul of fidtdky, jcoetidpte the place ae 
lacred to love eiui frieodibip. ficcetwvv 
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to Diodor/is and Pau8ania«> lolas died and 
vat buried in Sardinia. 

JOLB. s. (gueuls, French; cyol, Saxon.) 
I. The face or check (Collier), f. The head 
of a fi«h (Pope)’ 

To JOLL. V. *. (ftomjoH, the head.) To 
beat tlie head againit any tbinf^l to cloth 
with violence (SkakHpeore, L'Ettrat^fe). 

JOXhlLY. erf. (from,/ 0 %.> In a dispoat* 
tloa to nuity inirdi (Drjfden). 

JO'LIiIMKSIT. Mirth; met* 

riment; gaiety; obsolete ('pemer). ‘ 

JO'J.Li.VE>S.i s. (fromjoto.) 1. Gayely; 

JO'LMTY. / elevation of spiriH^i^egr). 
S. Merriment; festivity (Aidhon). 

JO'LLY. a. (joii, Fr.) I. Gay; merry; 
airy; cheerful (Prior). 8. Flump; like one 
in hi;>h health (South), 

To JOLT. V. It. To shake at a carriage.on 
rough ground (Swi/l). 

To JOLT. D. a. To shake one as a carriage 
does. 


** J ON ,• 

JouAt (dnagrimus), a learned Iceland. 
acquired great rejpatatum by hi* tkiU in tint' 
science*, and particularly in astrmiomy. He 
WM the coadlathr'to (dund^lfaB de Thoflac, 
biiliop of Hola, in IcebiBd. U* refuted thid 
bishopric, after the death of Guodebron; 
and died 1«4B. He wrote teverat works; 
Uic principal of which are. Idem verm Mmpi^ 
fratils, and hit history and descriptiiHi of lee* 
land. 

JONF.QtrETIA. In botmiy a genua efthe 
class decandria, order pentimynia'. Csdyx 
fivedeaved; petid* five; capsute five*graiaed, 
one>cellcd, nve*valved, five*seeded; sdeds 
coated. One specie* only: a Guiana tree 
with unevenly pinate leaves; oblong, point* 
ed, entire veined, glabrous leafiets; terniUial, 
panicled flowers. 

JONES (Inigo), a famous architect, was 
born in London about IfiTS. He was bred a 
joiner, but his skill in drawing recommended 
him to the uotice of the earl of Pembroke! 


JOLT. s. Shock; violent agitation (5w(ft). 

JO'LTUKAD. s. A great head; a dolt; a 
blockhead (Grew). 

ION, in fabulous history, a son of Xuthus 
and Creusa, daughter of Erertheus, who 
married Helice, the daughter of Selinas king 
of %giale. He succeeded to the throne of 
his father iu-law; and built a city, which 
lie called Helirc, on account fA his wife. 
His subjects from him received the name of 
lonians, and the country that of Ionia. See 
Ionia. 

Ion, a tragic poet of Chios, who fiourislied 
about the bSfd Olympiad. His tragedies were 
represented at Athens, where they met with 
universal applause. He is mentioned anil 
greatly recommended by Aristophanes and 
Athemrus, &c.. 

lON.A. See 1coi.ukii.l. 

JONAH, or Prepiheeg t(f Jonab, a canoni¬ 
cal book of thaOid TertaiUenti in which it 
is related, tliViouah (about 7T1 B. C.) was 
ordered to go and prophesy Uie destruction 
of the Ninevites, on account of their wick¬ 
edness. Bnt the prophet, instead 4A obeying 
the divine command, embarked for Tarshish; 


he sent him to Italy, where he acquired a 
complete knowledge of architecture. Jame> 
I. made him surveyor general of his works, 
which office he discharged with great fidelity. 
He enntmued in the same post under Charles 
1. and had the same snperintsndence of 
building of SI. Paul's Cathedral; and toe 
management of the masques and interludes 
fur the entertainment of the court. This 
brought him into a squabble with Ben Jon* 
son his coadjutor, who ridicnied him in his 
comedy of Bartholomew-fair under the name 
of Lantern Leatberhend. He suffered con¬ 
siderably dqring the time of Cromsrdi. 
Grief, misfortunes, and age, brought him 
to his grave in July 1651. In 1655 appeaiwd 
his Discourse on Stonehenge, in which he 
attempts to prove it a Roman temple. Am 
an architect Inigo gencrsJly, butaotalwlM, 
shines to great advantage. He designed the 
palace of Whitehall and the Buiqaetttag- 
iiouse, toe church and piazaa of Covent- 
garden, Coleshill in Berkshire, Cobham-hidl 
m Kent, and various other buildings public 
and private. The principle of his deiigni 
were published in folio, in 17S1, and some 


when, a tempest arising the mariners threw 
him mto toe seat' he was swallowed by a 
great4bh| and* after being three days and 
uigMs oi'hil l«Hy, wsu ctMd upou toe land. 

sensible af his past danger 
Ail| idilt|lfiidiK deKwrance, he betook him- 
dmAwmi/kl^vaej eoA embassy to which he 
Mteh|%djllmsd;.aM arriving at Nineveh, the 
Biatrhpolfsof jissnk,. he;' according to his 
committiwi, btdwf ijllM open their sins and 
misearri«g«i, 'and ptodsnmed their sudden 
overthrew i i^m whsto the whole eity, hy 
prayer and foatiag««aiid mmgmmdj repentance, 
luqipily mverted* toa totiae veageanee, aad 
escaped the tofeataned tvM. Jonah upon 
ibis, fewing to psM for a fobe^pir^et, rc* 
torad ta a hra at wme distMiifo foem the Clip; 
wheira God, by a aasrii^ eamlMeeoded iq 
show him the nartwqatbbarwn hf hU 4b> 
•aatoML 


in 1744. 

JONES (William), an eminent mathema- 
tician,wasbont in the ideof Aiq;lesea,in)675. 
He settled in London as a schoolmaider, and 
bad toe honour of instro^ing lord Maccles¬ 
field's son in the mathematics, which pro¬ 
cured him toe place of secretary to that no* 
biemaa, aad toe pest of deputy-teller of the 
exci^iier. H# lived on terms of the great* 
est intimacy mr Ismc Newton, aad 
otoergreat ttsslhematictaiis; and was toosm 
a fi^w sff toe Eoyal Society. He died in 
>afB*MSk cstevwMtaaces in 1749. He pub- 
fished; i#di«OMnendtom of the Art m Na- 
vtgatiiHl, •re. 170*; 8. Synopsis Fuma* 
rfonitoMlitoeseei, or a new Introductioii to 
toe Ifiitoemailes, 8vo. 1T06; 3. tomml 
popem ill toe Phil. Traas. 4. Alt efogUit 
anai^ 4f aereral of Newtoa’ciufoi^ 
tit^dMinfosis per quantoatodt ftfetobl, flu* 




ionea, iHI^NreHtiu; cum Kiiumeratione »to the shame of scepticism (ak^ of bif 
tiinearum Tirtti Ordiois. biographers well ob 9 er\es), to the encou> 

llt-lll thcne works of Mr. Jones, a re- ragement of hope, and to ttie honour of 
attAaiile Beatnen, brevity, and accuracy, genius, thatthisgreatman was a sincere be* 
wory where prevails. He scem<^ to delight licver in the doctrines of Cyistianity, and 
4 b a vei'y short and eonipreheasive mode of that he was found dead in his closet in the 
-dxpressioB and arran^ment % insomuch attitude of addressing his prayer to God.'’ 
-tiiat sometimes what he has contrived to ex- We shall give his character as ii was drawn 
■press in two or three pages, would ocoupy by Sir John Shore, baronet (now lord Teign- 
a little volume in the ordinary style of writ- mouth) in a discourse delivered at a meeting 
tng. of the Asiatic Society, held on the 23d of 

JONES (Sir William), a celebrated Eng- May 1794. 
lish writer, and judge in India, was the son “ His capacity for the acquisition of lan- 
of the 'preceding, and born in September guages has never been excelled. In Greek 
1746. He received hik education at Harrow and Roman literature, his early proficiency 
school, from whence he removed to Univer- was the subject of admiration and applause $ 
sity college, Oxford, and about 1769 made and knowledge of whatever nature, once ob- 
the tour of France. ' The year following he laincd by him, was ever afterwards progres- 
translated the history of Nadir Shah, ^om sivc. The more elegant dialects of modern 
« Persian MS. into French at the request of Europe, the French, the Spanish, and Italian, 
the king of Denmark, but received no other he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency 
return than the honour of being chosen a and precision; and the German and I’ortu. 
member of the royal society of Copenhagen, guesc were familiar to him. At an early pe- 
The year following he published his gram- riod of life his application to Oriental litcra- 
mar of the Persian language, and also Dis- tare commenced; he studied the Hebrew 
aertation sur la Litterature Orirntaie, 8vo. with case and success: and many of the 
which was followed by Lrttre a Mons. A—most learned Asiatics have the candour to 
•du P " duis laquelle est compris I’Ex- avow, thri his knowledge of Arabic and Per-' 
amin de sa Traduction des Libres attribues tian was as accurate and extensive as their 
u Zoroasire, in which he vindicated the uni- own; he was also conversant in the Turkish 
Tersity of Oxford from the attack of an ar- idiom, and the Chinese had even attracted 
rogant Frenchman. In 1779, having taken his notice so far as to induce him to learn the 
bis degree of M. A. he resolved on making radical characters of that language, with a 
the law his profession, and accordingly ap- view perhaps to farther improvements. It 
plied to that study with great assiduity, was to be expected, ailet his arrival in India, 
Soon after his being caUea to the bar, he that he would eagerly embraco the oppor- 
was appointed commissioner of bankrupts, tunity of making himself master of the San- 
bnt did not obtain much practice in the writ; and the most enlightened professors 
courts. In 1779 he published The speeches of the doctrines of Brahma confess with 
of Isasus, in causes concerning the law of sue- pride, delight, and surprize, that his know- 
cession to property at Athens, with a pre. ledge of their sacred dialect was most eriti- 
fatory disconrse, &r. 4to. The shameful cally correct and profound.,' The Pandits 
riots in London in 1780 occasioned him to who were in the nabit of attending him, 
write a piece, entitled. An Inquiry into the could not after his death, suppress their 
Legal Mode of suppressing Riots; with a tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
< Constitutional Plan of future Defence. Nhxt their admiration at the wonderful progress 
year, he printed an essay on the Law of Bail- he had made in their sciences, 
ments, 8vo. a treatise which did grf»t ho- “ Before the expiration of his twenty-se* 
nour to bis legal abilities. About this time cond year, he had completed his Commen- 
we find him engued in politics, and a zea- taries on the Poetry of the Asiatics, although 
lotts member of me constitutionB] society, aconsiderable time afterwards elapsed before 
Ib 176S he was appointed judge of the so- their publicatioB# and Gits worii, tf no other 
ntmne court of Bengal, on which occasion monument of his Idwurs existed, would at 
be'received,* the honour of knighthood, once furnish proofs df his eonsammate ricill 
Difiriiqr bw voyage to the East indies he in the Oriental diiJects, of his proficimwy in 
plaoHM the scheme of a society wbic|t was those of Home and Greece, df taste and era* 
aftertrards established at Cricutte," am' of dition far beyond his years, aad of talents 
whira sir Wifliam became the active presi* and application witheilt ex anm ie. 
dent. Several volames of their transactions But the judgmeat of Stt- TFuliam Jones 

have been pnMis^, and UieAsiatie Society was too discenuBg to consiAur knvaage in 
promise IntouUMe benefits to tee worid of any oteer light Um ns the keyot smence, 
scienee and IHeratare. Sir William’a coa* aad he wowd have despbed.ttm fepotatioa 
duct as a eras most exemplary, and of a tmn Uagaist. KstowledM aad trath 
his literary eamrtebas eoatiaued im^Gg- were Gm objects (rf ^ihis stawies, end his 


ffT in r*' rrl'LIiim. 1 . 7 . .I - TDiuA.! ..oiIM- i;' 


were coUeeted aiNi pUb^shed in 6 vols. die. i%*e^#icwalie extended bis researches to eli 

1Y99, by bis wkMr,' tlM MilBUghter id) tee laagoegee, astioas^ and Gaes. 

liGb Dr. ShifdejkSt. dMfh., **Satewerethe moGres thatiadiiee4:|ilni 
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tejprcy[>osetotheg;oTeriiineDt«f India, vjiat Arabia, Fnrrit, Clun«> Tutary, and 
he jiMtly daaominated a work of aatiooal rajitern World in general* * We hare 
utility and importance, the compilation of a (numerated a*tauw»enti and i|ork« whi#’* 
copious Digest of Hindu and Mahomedan from their divemity and extent, Mem far 
law, from Sanscrit and Andiic originals, beyond the capacl^ of the mort enlarged 
with an offer of his services to snperintend minds; but the oat«ogvo.my yet be aug. 

tncoted. To a proficiency flie languages 
of Greece, Home, and Alsia, ho added the 
knowledge of the philosophy of those coun« 
trios, and of every thing eurioui and valua¬ 
ble that had been taught in them. The doe- 
trines of the Academy, the Lyceum^ or the 
Portico, were not more familiar to him than 
the tenets of the Vedas, the mysticism of the 
Susis, or the religion of the ancient Per¬ 
sians; and whilst, with a kindred genius, ho 
pursued with r^turc the heroic, lyric, or 
moral compositions of the most renowned 
poets of Greece, Rome, and Asia, he could 


the compilation, and with a promise to 
traaslate it. He had foreseen, previous to 
his departure from Europe, that without 
the aid of such a work, the wise and bene¬ 
volent intentions of the legislature of Great 
Britain, in leaving to a certain extent the 
natives of these provinces in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely ful¬ 
filled; and his experience, after a short resi¬ 
dence in India, confirmed what his si^city 
had anticipate, that without principles to 
refer to, in a language familiar to the judges 
of the courts, adjudications amongst the na¬ 


tives must too often be subjeet to an uncer- turn with equal delight and knowledge to 
tain and erroneous exposition, or wilful mis- the sublime speculations or matliematical 
interpretation of their laws. 

To the superintendance of this work, 
which was immediately undertaken at his 
suggestion, he assiduously devoted those 
hours which he could spare from his profes¬ 
sional duties. After tracing the plan of the 
Digest, he prescribed its arrangement and 
oi^e'of execution, and selected from the 
most learned Hindus and MaJiomedans fit 
persons for the task of compiling it: flattered 
oy his atteatioii, and encouraged by his ap¬ 
plause, the Pendits prosecutea their labours 
with cheerful zeal to a satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. The Molavees have also nearly finished 
their portion of the work; but we must ever 
regret, that the promised translation, as 
well as the meditated preliminary disserta¬ 
tion, have been frustrated by that decree, 
which so often intercepts the performance 
of human purposes. 

“ During the coarse of'this compilation, 
and as auxiliary to it, he was led to study 
the works of Menu, reputed by the Hindus 
to be the oldest and holiest of legislators; 


or 

calculations of' Barrow wd Newton. With 
them also he professed his conviction of the 
truth of the Christian religion; and he justly 
deemed it no inconsiderable advantage, that 
his researches had corroborated the multi¬ 
plied evidence of Revelation, by confirming 
the Mosaic account of the primitive world.’' 

There were, in truth, few sciences in 
which he had not acquired considerable pro¬ 
ficiency ; in most, his knowledge was pro¬ 
found. The theory of music was familiar to 
him; nor had he neglected to make himself 
acquainted with the interesting discoveries 
lately made in chemistry; “ and 1 have 
heard him (says Lord Teignmouth) assert, 
that his admiration of the structure of the 
human frame had induced him to attend for 
a season to a course of anatomical lectures, 
delivered by his friend, the celebrated 
Hunter.” 

His last and favourite pursuit was the 
study of botany, which he originally began 
under the confinement of a severe and lin¬ 
gering disorder, which with most mind* 


and finding them to comprise a system of rc- would have pro^ ed a disqualification from 
UgiouB and civil duties, and of laV^in all its any ^application. It constituted the priu- 
branebes, so comprehensive and minutely 
exact, that it might be considered as the In¬ 
stitutes of Hindu Law, he presented a trans¬ 
lation of them to the government of Bengal. 

During ifatt onto period, deeming no labour 
etamam or ^superfluous that tended in any 
rfhsjwict'tu promote the wdfare or happiness 
of ntodiind, he gave-the public an Eiq^ish 
veripdiK of the Ar^ic Text of the Sin^iah or 
Mahomedan LawofJMieritBnce, with a Com¬ 
mentary. He had ilroudy (as has been ob¬ 
served) published inJBnglaud a traailation of 
a tract on tho same sul^Bct by another Ma¬ 
homedan lawyer,. eontoiaing, as his own 
■words express, *»Kvely^«la elegaiR Epi¬ 
tome of the Low of lidientaBee of &td.’ 

Besides these kmrjied'ipd. importaiR 
wortuj he had laid » plto («s ai^nired from 
a pspor found after ius deoth, mitiHed Def 
sldrnto) for iavestkatiog tlm history and 
other nteresling subjects rehRing to India, 


any application. It constituted the 
cipal amusement of bis leisure hours. 

Lord Teignmouth, addrcssiim himself to 
the Asls^c Society, says, ‘‘ Or the private 
and social virtues of our lamented president, 
our hearts are the best records. To you 
who knew him, it cannot he necessary for 
me to expatiateon the independence of his in¬ 
tegrity, nis humanity, probity, or benevo¬ 
lence, which every liviug creature partici¬ 
pated; On the affability of his conversation 
and manners, or bir modest, una.ssumiag de¬ 
portment; nor aeod 1 remark, tliat be was 
totally free fromjpedantry, as well as from 
arrogance and sel^uflBciency, which some¬ 
times aecampany and disgrace the greatest 
abilities. Hu presence was the delight of 
every sochRy, which his conversation e%- 
hilaratod,,iind improved; and the pubffe 
have apl^^v to lament the loss of hia la- 

■liimiieiwois.'W.- 
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knee oftliiA great man, trill, tre truit, be an 
ample voliorgjr for our dweUing that long and 
bii character uid attakinente. 
lOHS'SlA. In botany a genui of class 
heptaadria, order mooogynia. Cdyx two¬ 
leaved i eorol funoel-fonn, with a fleshy, 
dosed tiAe, aad ite-cleft border ^ nectary 
a ring ioseii|||l in n» fliroat of the tube of 
the corol, ihd bearing the stamens t germ 
nedicelled ; logume similar-diapedi from 
four to eight-seeded. One species only: an 
OEMt Indian tree with alternate, unequally 

{ linate leaves ( leaflets four or six pair, ob- 
ong-lanceoiate} orange flowers in axillary 
and terminal cymes. 

IONIA, a country of Asia Minor,bounded 
on the M. by ilSolia, on the W. by the ^gcan 
aad Icarian seas, on the south by Caria, and 
oo the east by JLydia and part of Caria. It 
WM lanuded by colonics from Greece, and 

I iartieularly Attica, by the lonians or sub- 
ectsoflon. Ionia was divided into I small 
states, which formed a celebrated confede¬ 
racy, often mentioned by the ancients. These 
ISstateswere Priene, Miletus, Colophonj Cia- 
zpmense, Ephesus, l^edos, Teos, Phoesa, 
Eirythrie, bmyr^a, and the capitals of (<amo8 
and Chios. The inhabitants of Ionia built a 
temple which they cafled Pan Ionium, from 
the concourse of people that flocked there 
from every part of Ionia. After they had 
enjoyed for some time their freedom and in¬ 
dependence, they were made a tributary to 
the power of Lydia by Croesus. 

IONIAN Mode, in music, bee Mode. 
JONIC Oroea. See AacniTBcTURE. 
loKic Dialeety in grammar, a manner of 
speaking peculiar to the people of Ionia. 

Ionic ^^ect was the first of the ancient sects 
of philosophers; the others were the Italic 
and Lleatic. The founder of this sect was 
Thales, who, being a native of Miletus in 
Ionia, occasioned ^ followers to assume the 
appellation of Ionic: Thales was succeeded 
by Anaximauder, and he by Anaximenes, 
both of Miletus; Anaxagoras Ciazomenius 
succeeded them, and removed his school 
from Asia to Athens, where Sorrates was his 
sdiolar. It was the distinguishing tenet of 
this aoA, that water was the principle of all 
natoral ^ings. 

bONIUM Mare, a part of the Mediter- 
fuaenn sea, at the bottom of the Adriatic. 
It 1^ Imtween Sicily and Grpece. It is said 
to ImvW received its name from lo, who 
•wnm across it, after she had heen metamor- 
phoseifl into a heifer. 

JONKIOPINdt a town of Sweden, in the 
province of flnpniand, titnated near the 
ter Lake^ aabtldpiing two fauxbonrgs, three 
chnrdtes, and a mannlactere af 

arms, 1 ^ dhfwt ildtabitaats. It in the 
seatof iSfl miles flW. 

> Stockbobn* Lon. 14.46. E.' 

JONQiHfiL labidpi^* yeeXAjuitssos. 

iwbem inWMSili 
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a clergyqiikandflied about a montli 
irethe oiraToi 


was ^ 
before the birtlTof our poet, srl0 recfltvefl 
his education at Westminster school, but hitf 
mother marrying a briokiayer, eompdied 
him to work at the same ousiness. This 
proviim very disagreeable to him, he en¬ 
tered ter a soldier, and wont to the Nether¬ 
lands, where he distiugnisbed himself by his 
valour. On his return home he went to St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, but did not re¬ 
main there tong, owing to his extreme po¬ 
verty. He then turned his attention to the 
stage, and became both player and dramatic 
writer, but his success in both rapacities 
was alike indifferent till Shakspeare gave 
him his assistance. His first printed play 
was the comedy, entitled. Every Man in his 
Humour, after which be produced a new 
piece annually for seyeral years. He en¬ 
gined vnth Chapman and Marston in writing 
a comedy called, Eastward Hoe, which being 
construed into a satire on the Scotch nation, 
had like to have biought the authors into 
the star chamber and the pillory. At the 
accession of James I. Jonson had the honour 
of preparing the device for the entertain¬ 
ment of the king, on his passage from the 
Tower toWesmmster-abbey. He continued 
to have the management of all the masques 
and public shews during that reign, and 
also in that of Charles I. In 1619 he was 
honoured with the degree of M.A. by the 
university of Oxford, and in 1621 he was ap- 

E ointed poel-laurcat on the death of Samuel 
laniel. The salary was then but 100 marks 
per annum, but in 1630 Jonson, by a peti¬ 
tion, got it raised to 1 OOt. NoCkvithstanding 
this mlowancc, and the profits of his per¬ 
formances he continued poor, and some¬ 
times was in very distressed circumstances, 
from which he vras often relieved by the 
bounty of the kiug. He dihd in 1637, and 
was buried hi Westmiifster-abbey: on bis 
grave-stone is the following inscription: 

O' Rare Ben Jonson! 

4 

His works, consiifling of plays, poems, and 
some pieces in prose, were publishei in 
1T56, tn T vols. 8 VO. under the care of Mr. 
Whalley. 

JONTHITS. (from tw the violet aad avSo; a 
fiower.) In medicine a hard pimple in the 
lace, of ft violet colotir, frequent shout the 
age of puberty. 

JGPiEAN, among the ancieote, snuxete- 
mation used on aceount of a victory, or 
some prosperous event. - 
JOPPA, a sea-port town in PUesthio, If* 
ine sontii ' Uf Cesarca; and aneieotly m 
omy port to^Jernsaleni, whence idl tiw ma- 
tevHus sent from TyiU bouunls llte holding 
of fiotom<m*s temm itele brought hiOier 
‘mid libded (6 f^ir.li; tfl.) It Usildto have 
N«ea>bi|ift'%. JafibiM, llMH^ him to have 
tiften H* Bame eltoMvards moi^ded 

it flood. Itk 
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BOW called 8oaiew)Mil|||||l«r to Ui first 

Appdl&tlOlla s- 't- 

JORDAN', a rirer of l‘c|estiBe, which 
rises in Mount I»ihaaui, and nias from N. 
to S. forming two lakes, the one formerly 
railed the Sea of Galilee, or lake of Tiberias, 
and the other, the Dead Sea. 

JORDANO (Luca), a famous ltdiian 

I tainter, was bom at Naples in ISSS, and 
earnt the rudiments of his art from hU fa¬ 
ther, after which he went to Roue, where he 
studied the manner of Pietro da Cortona, 
but applied himself chiefly to the woiks of 
Paul Veronese. In 1602 the king of Spain 
employed him to paint the Escurial. He 
here executed several great works, and then 
returned to Naples. lie painted with great 
facility, and acquired considerable wealth. 
He died in 1705. * 

JO'ROEN. s. (jop, »lereu$, and ben, reeep* 
tttctthim.') A pot (Pope). 

JORTIN (John), a very learned and in¬ 
genious English clergyman, was born in 
Huntingdonshire about the year 1701. Hav¬ 
ing some private fortune of hit own, and 
being of a peculiar disposition that could 
not solicit promotion, be remained long 
wi^iput preferment. In 1738, lord Win¬ 
chester gave him the living of Eastwell in 
Kent; but the place not agreeing with his 
health, he soon resigned it. Archbishop 
Herring, who had a great value for him, 
about the year 17bl presented him to the 
living of St. Dunstan’s in the Easty and 
bishop Osbaldiston in 1762 gave him that of 
Kensington, with a prebend in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, and made him archdeacon of 
Londoiu His temper, as well as his aspect, 
was rather morose and saturnine; but in 
company that he liked, he was at all times 
facetious, yet still with a mixture of sal cen- 
sura superiorum. His sermons wete sensi¬ 
ble and argumentative; and would have 
made more impression on his hearers, had 
he been more attentive to the- advantages 
flowing from a good delivery; bqt he ap¬ 
peared to greater advanti^e as a writer. 
His remarks on ecclesiastical history, bis 
six dissertations, his life of Erasmus, and his 
sermons, were extremely well received by 
the public, and have undergmie several edi- 
liqiu, |la died in the year 1770. 

the son of Jacob and Rachel, 
waa^ favourite ofhiafaGier, on which ao- 
cenil^kis brethren hated him, and sold him 
to aema MidianiUs, who Carried him into 
Egypt, where bewaaiidsposed of to Potiphar, 
a lord of the coavt. Uts master placM an 
impUcit eoafidrace ia4kB, and hie, mistress 
havffig conceived^ p auioa for biUt tempted 
him to commit adi«la*y« whioh he leiiRed. 
Enraged at Riis trealm^ake chaixed him 
with having endeaeanrea- bo vie^ her 
chastity, in censeqaeaqa 4^ ha eua 
thrown into prisim, bahwiedMifwud from 
thence owing to lKM>aka8 ip «itofaiiniar, t 
mysterioni dreua of B h if oa h .s lung 
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then made, him priyne-^iniiter, and by hte 
wisdom he not aidy supplied i^ypt 
com in a timeuf ^ine, ant sold that ee»> 
modity to the pedf^e of other couetries. 
Among those who UlUMtliitlter to Mrehase 
corn were his brelhfon, to whom, altar some 
interesting scenes, JosoHi d ii a p l ir e d 'him«- 
srif, and then sent for UrfetbdM aU hla 
relations to come to Egypt, wlimim assign¬ 
ed them the province of Qildtah fpr their 
residence. Joseph married a dau^ter of 
the priest of On, by whom he had two sow* 
Ephraim and Munasseh, who beoame'the 
heads of two tribes. He died B. C. lOSft, af¬ 
ter governing Egypt 80 years. 

JOSEPH 118, the celebrated historian of 
the Jews, was of noble birth; by his fatoto 
Mattathias, descended from the higfa-prieiti^'^ 
and hy hi# mother of the blood-royal of the 
Maccabees I he was bom A. D. 37, under 
Caligula, and lived under Domitian. At lU 
years of age, he betook himself to the seel 
of the Essenes, and thmi to the Pharisees | 
and having been successful ia'a journey to 
Rome, upon his return to Judiea he was 
made captain-general of the GallilsBUs. 
Being taken prisoner by Vespasian, be fore¬ 
told bis coming to the empire, and his own 
deliverance by his means.* He accompanied 
Titus at the siege of Jerusalem, and wrote 
his “ Wars of uie Jews," which Titus or¬ 
dered to be put in the public Itbrery. He 
afterwards lived at Rome, where he enjoy¬ 
ed the privil^es of a Roman utiaep, and 
where the emperors loaded him with favours, 
and graoted him largo pensimia. Besides 
the above work, he wrote, 1. Twenty books 
of Jewish antiquities, whteh he flnisbed un¬ 
der Domitisn. 2 . Two books against Aptoo. 
S. Au elegant discourse on the martyrdom 
of the Maccabees. 4. His own life. These 
works are excellenlly writteu in Greek. 

JOSHUA, a canonical bpek of the Old 
Testament, containing a history of the wars 
aid tiansactious of ^ person whose name 
it bears. This book may be divided into 
three pasts» the first of whiidi is a history 
of the conquest of the land of Caaaimi the 
second, which begins at the twelfth chimter, 
is a description of that cottBtry*.aiid the di¬ 
vision of it among the tribes; a«d the third, 
comprised in fbe two last clusters, contaiiis 
the renewal of the covmmnt he caused the 
Isradites to idake, and the death of their 
victorious leadinr and governer. The whole 
comprehends n term of IT, or, according to 
ethdrs, of 27 ytnrs. 

To JO'STLB. *. n. ijmuter, French.) To 
jitstlei tomdingaiMt. 

JO’T, f, (jmm*) A point, a tittle; the 
tamimmntRyntajigfmble. (Skmk.) 

JOTIaJU Fr.) J. Under Hie 

laflueuto Jh^itor (Brne*). e. Ctay i 

*. (fcomytofirf.) OifMqrf 
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^OVtAKfJS tVliviut CUudiuN), a Roman becoming learned upon easy terms: atid so 
empe^to't >» Fannonia, of a noble useful has it been found, that it has been ex- 

hmsi. He wasdected emperor’by ecuted in most other countries, though un* 
tlM'Irotean soldiers afteir tlie death of Ju- der a great variety of titles, 
lian, hut refused the dignity because they Of this kind ve the Acta Bruditoram of 
ttere pagans, on which they assured hhn Leipsic i the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
that they were ch|i|Maas, and he accepted Icttres of Mr. Bayle, &c.{ the Bibliotheque 
the crown. He OTUle a disadvantageous Universclle, Choisic, et Ancienne ct Mo 


He Ade 

peace with Persia, and shut up the heathen 
temples, and recalled the buiished clergy. 
He died after reigning seven months, owing 
to the suffocating vapour of burning char¬ 
coal which hi^ been placed in his room, 
A. D. 364. 

JOVIUS (Paul), an eminent historian, was 
bom at Como in Italy, in 1483, and having 
received an exceHeik edneation, went to 
fioBie, where be wrote his first piece, De 
PiMibus Romanis, which he dedicated to 
eufinid Lewis Bourbon. He received a 
pension f^om Francis 1, king of France, who 
* gave him many other marks of'his esteem. 
Jovins was a most importunate beggar, and 
in his solicitations never indulged much mo¬ 
desty. Clement VlI. gave him the bishopric 
of Nocern, which dignity he by no means 
adorned in his course of life, being much 
given to women. Ide died in I55U, and was 
interred ct Ftorsmcc. His greatest work is 
m history of his own time, in folio, 3 vols. 
Strasburgh, 15S6. It is written in an ad¬ 
mirable style, but must be read with cau¬ 
tion. There was another bishop of the 
same name in that age, who was a man of 
letters and a poet. 

JO'DISANCE. s. (rij 0 ui»t»»ee, Fr.) Jolli¬ 
ty | merriment t frativitys obsolete. (i.^p«i*.) 

JO'HRHAL. a. ^wmale, Fr.) Daily; 
quoUdiaatwoutof use. (jkak.) 

Jo'onKAL. s. {Jtmrnal, French.) • 1. A 
diary; an aceoaat Kept of daily transactions 
(•rfrAnlkaat). «. Anv paper published daily. 

Jo'uEKAL, a dayJiook, register, or ac¬ 
count of what passes daily. itee Diary. In 
merchants’ accounts, it denotes a book into 
which every particular article is posted out 
of the waste-book, and made debtor. 

Jo'cRKAi., in maritime affairs, is a regis¬ 
ter k^t the pilot, and others, noticing 
every thing that happens to tiie ship, from 
day to day, wd from hour to hour, with re- 
caul to the winds, the rhumbs or' courses, 
toe knots or rate of running, the rake, 
smmdings, attranomical pjiservatiims, for 
tho’li^ndes and longitudes, drc.; to enable 
them to'hdjttsl reckoning, and determine 
the pdUce where the ship is. 

Jo'ukirAti is also' nsim for the title of se¬ 
veral books which come ont at stated times; 


dernc, of M. le Clerc; the Memoirs de Tre- 
voux, &c._ In i69S, Juncker printed in La¬ 
tin, An Historical Treatise of the Journals 
of the Learned, published in the several 
parts of Europe: and Wolfius, Struviiis, 
Morhofl', Fabrtcius, &e. have done some¬ 
thing of the same kind. 

The Philosophical Transactions of Lon¬ 
don; the Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences; those of the Academy of Belles 
Lettres; the Miscellanea Naturm Curioso- 
rum; the Experiments of the Academy del 
Cimento,thc Acta Philo-exoticorura Natures 
et Artw, which appeared from March 1686 
to April 1687, and which arc a history of 
the Academy of Brevse; the Miscellanea 
Berolinensia, or Memoirs*of the Academy of 
Berlin; the Commentaries of the Academy 
of Fetersburgh ; the Memoirs of the Insti¬ 
tute at Bologna; the Acta Literaria Snccia*; 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Stockholm, begun in 1740; the Coinmentarii 
Societatis Rcgiie Goltingensis, begun in 
1750, &r. &r. are not so proiierlv Journals, 
though they are frequendy ranked in the 
number. 

Juncker and Wolfius give the honour of 
the first invention of Journals to Photius. 
His Bibliotheca, however, is no| altogether 
of the same nature with the modern Jour¬ 
nals, nor was his design the same. It con¬ 
sists bf abridgments, and extracts of books 
which he bad read during his embassy in 
Persia; > M. Salo first began the Journal dcs. 

S avaiuat Paris, in 1665v under the name of 
e Sieor de Hedonville; hot hit death soon 
after interrupted the work. The abbi; Gal- 
lois then took it up, and he, in the year 
1674, gave way to toe ahbu de la Roque, 
who continued it nine years, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by M. Cousin, who carried it on till 
the year 1709, when the abbe Bignon insti- 
tuted a new society, and committrathe care 
of continuing the Journal to them, who 
improved and published it under wdew form. 
This society is still eqptmued.'aiid M. de 
Loyer hashed the inipectiott of the Joumai, 
which isWo longer the work qf any single 
author, but of a great number. 

The other French Journals are the Me¬ 
moirs and Conferences of Arts and Sciences, 


and gWe imfltolie^hN«nd abstraeu of the new by M..Oeimis, during toe years 1679, i67S, 
books that toe now hn- and 1674; New Discoveries in all the parts 

pvove m^n*^ %iyiitade in arts and sciences, of Physic, by M. «te Btegny; the Jonrnal of 
The fim jMHnud of this kind was, the Physic, begun in 16M, and some others, 
Journal des ScKVaM, printed at Parist the diseenRinued almostassnon at begun, 
des'ign ww s^tehtoOT fa* the ease of uich ,Roxier’S Journal ite Phyidque, begun in 
tosnetoehni^iMri^bzy, to leadtheen^ Jtdy iFtli «id eontittued,<tiHiB the yrar 
tire books to^ielves. R seenu an nxoRl- 17 fiO;<theTew«ielfi voIa.querto. . 
|^Wa}«fsatiMyiii^,»liton*senrioii^ra^ NouveBes dp la Repuhlique des 
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letlres, NeVt from the Republic of Liltcrf;, Tbe Acta UtenriiS' MantitcriptU,' ' ' 
were began by M. Bayle in 1684, andoarried the Bibliotheca ctt^o«a/ begun in ItaAr*''' 
on by him till tlto year 1687, when M. Bayle and ended in 1107, art the' 'O'orks of Stru* 
being dUabled by nickness, hit frtfsnds, M vim. Messn.'*’KuAer and ^ke, in 1607, 
Bernard and M. de la Roque, took tbecn up, began a BibliotbecA Novotum Librurum, 
and cobtinned them till 1699. After an in* and continued it for two yeara.^ - Since that 
terruption of nine years, M. Bernard retuln* time, there have been LatlBaloun^i t 
ed tile work, and continued it till the year such, besides others, is Jill CotnmtBtarii de 
1710. The History of the Works of the Rebus in Scientia Naturali' et Hedicion 
Learned, by M. Basnage, was begun in the gestis, by M. Ludwig. The Swist> Joumalt 
year 1686, and ended in 1710. The Univer- ^ied Nova Literaria Helvetise, was beguti 
sal Historical Library, by M. le-Clerc, was in 1700, by M. Scbeuchzert and the lActn 
continued to the year 1693, and contained Medica Hafnensia, published.by T. Bartbo* 

25 volumes. The Bibliothequc Choisie of lin, make five volumes from the year 1671 
the same author, began in 170S. The Mer* to 1679. There are two Low Dutch Jour* 
cury of France is one of the most anciqnt nals} the one under the title of Bookzal ya»* 
.Journals of that country, and is continued Europe t it was begun at Rotterdam in 
by different hands: tbe Memoirs of a Histo- 1692, by Peter Rabbus i and continued from, 
ry of Sciences and Arts,-aMually called Me« 1702 to 1708^ by Sewel Gavern: tho' 
moires des Trevoux, from the place where' other was done by a physician, called Rui. 
they are printed, began in 1701. The Es- ter, who began it in 1710. The German 
says of Literature reached but to a twelfth Journals of best note are, the Monathiichen V 
volume in 1702, 170.9, and 1704; these only Unterredungen, which continue from 1689 
take notice of ancient authors. The Jonmm to 1698. The Bibliotheca Curiosa,. begun 


Literairc, by Father Hugo, began and end* in 1704, and ended in 1707,bdth by M. Ten- 
cd in 1705. At Hamburgh they have made zel. The Magazin d'Hambourg, begun in 
two attempts for a French Jourtuil, but the 1748: the Physicalische Belustigunzen, or 
design failed: an Ephemerides Bv'avantes has Philosophical Amusements, begun at Berlin 
also'-becn undertaken, but that sOon disap- in 1751. The Journal of Hanover begun in 
peared. A Journal des ikavaus, by M. Dar« noo, and continued for two years by M. 
tis, appeared in 1694, and was dropttho year Eccard, ufider the direction of M. Leibnitz, 
following. That of M. Chauvin, begun at and afterwards carried on by others. The 
Berlin in 1696, held out three years; and an Theological Journal, publiahed by M. Lo* 
essay of the same kind was made at Geneva, escher, under the title of .^tes anid iVeues, 
To these may be added, the Journal Lite* that is. Old and New. A third at Leipaie 
raire, begun at the Hague 1715, and that of and Franefort, the authors Mess. Walterck, 
Verdun, and the Memoires L^teraircs de la Krause, and Grosehuffius t and a fourth at 
Grande Bretagne by M. de la Roche; the Hall, b'y M. Turk. ^ 

Bibliotheque Angloisc, and Journal Bri- The English Journals are, the History of 
tannique, which are confined to English the Works of the Learned, begun at ^udon 
books alone. The Italian Journals are, that in 1699. Censura Temporum, in 17CM.' 
of abbot Nazari, which lasted from 1668 to About the same time there appeued two 
1681, and was printed at Rome. That of newones, the one under the title of Memoirs 
Venice began in 1671, and ended at the same of Literature, containing little more than 
time with the other: the authors were Peter an English translation of some articles in 
Moretti, and Francis Miletti. The Journal the foreign Journals, by M. de la< Ruche; 
of Parma, by Robert! and Father Bacchini, the other a coUection of loose tracts, entit* 
was dropped in 1690, and resumed again in led, Bibliotheca curiosa, or a Miscellany. 
1692. The Journal of Ferrara, by the abbd These, however, with some others, ere now 
de la Torre, began and ended, in 1691. La no mo^e, butare succeeded by the Annual 
Onicrio di Minerva, begun ini 1696, is the Register, which began in 1756; the New 
work of .asociety of men ^ letters.' Scig- Annual Register, begun iit 1780; the Montii- 
niorAposi^^^^no, lecrcti^to that socie* ly Review, which began ki the year 1749. 
tji mq^idlifither Journal in 1710, under »ee CaixicisM PnaionioAL. • A Journal if 
the, prolectioB of the grand duhei it is Natural Philosopi^y,CketUi*try, and the JrU, 
prinlM at Venice, and several t^rsens of was begun in 1797 by Nicholson, and 
distinction have nhsnd in it. « has been conducted m such a manner, that 

The Fasti Eurhtiti ^la BihUolheca Vb* it is one of the most .valuable works of the 
lante, were published at Parma.' There has kind to be found in any language; the Phi* 
appeared since, in ..Italy, tbe Giornale del lusophicat Magmsine, began in 1798 by Mr. 
Letterati.^ I Ttlioch, and earri^ on upon much the same 

The principal among the Latin Journals, plan, snd ,wifo mnch the same spirit, as Ni* 
is that of Leipsic, nnSter the titie of Acta cholson’e Jtmrmd. 

Ernditorum, begun in 168St P. P. Manzani Beshlm titese, we have several monlUy 
began another at Parma. The Nova Lite* .pamphlets, ^led Magazines, which, toge* 
raria Maris Balthiei, lasted from 1698 to ther vritike^rdironological series of 
1708. The Nova Litecaiiai Germanise, rences, riiitiain teuers from curreqiteiiJeBU, 
.■collected «t Hamburgh, hegau in 1703. 
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tetore aad airLuritkcoBtrorenisl piecei on 
«J1 •ubKscti. . ** 

. (fram JmtrnaL) A 

^ ' 

_ ijmai(€, French.) i. The 

^.TrcTdhjrlandi 
iistinettillied from n Yoytfe or trardi by 
een from place to 

|MM (Jaroel). 

7b Jo'vatiBy. 0. ». (fromdie Boun.) To 
trarelt to paM from place to place (Milton). 

JCrUBNEYMAN. «. (Jomrnie, a day'* 
work, Frenciu and taca.) A hired workman; 
a workman hired by the day (AidUon). 

JO'URNEYWORK. «. (joumie, tr. and 
werft.) Work performed for hire; work 
4006 by tbe day (Arlmthnot). 

JOUST, a. ^Ktf, French.) Tilt; touma- 
ment} mock fight. It ia noW written iesi 
prmerlyjatat (mltm), 

n Joutr. e. a. (jemter, French.) To rim 
in tile tilt (Mitum). 

JO'WLEK. a. *^6 name of a hunting dog 
or beagle (Drndai), 

JO'WTER.V. A fltii driver (Carm). 

JOY. a. (jojfet French.) 1. The paaaion 
produced by any happy accident; gladneni 
exaltation (South)'. 8. Gayety t merriment; 
festivity (Drjfden). S. Happineai); fdidty. 
(JbeXr.) 4. A term of fondneaa. (Shak.) 

Joy, in the philoiophy of the passions, is 
the vivid pleasure in^ired on the immediate 
recej^on of something peculiarly grateful, 
or of something obviously productive of an 
csNwntial advantage, or which promises to 
oontiibute to our present or future well¬ 
being. lliis delight may be communicated 
by our liberation from fearful apprehen- 
atona, or from a ai^te of adual distress, by 
obtpiniiW *omc ocw acquisition, aome addi¬ 
tion to our stock of enjoyment, or by the 
full iMurance of this without any mixture 
of dottIM. A sodden and indantaaeoua tran- 
elation from extrmne anxiety or the depth 
of distil, to an imatted pinnade of happi¬ 
ng eonstitates the hi^i^ poesibie degree 
of joy. 

On the first impulse of joy, we are per¬ 
fectly passive. iio effort of the will can 
ehe» the sensation itself; 
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solicit their participation. 4Nfir,aubjeet 
feds himself too much animated th^maio 
in a tranquil state. Unusual vhweitf in the 
eyes, ana smiles upon the countenance, «ra 
acci/Oipwiied by joyful acclamations, dap¬ 
ping of bands, aud various other lively ges* 
tures- Where the mind it strongly a{^at|^ 
ed, and uoder no restiwint from a sense elF 
decorum, or solicitude for character; loud 
laughter, jumping, dancing, and the most 
wild and extravi^ant gestures, kidicate the 
frolicsomeness oftlie heart. (Cbgae, p. 54.) 

To Jor. V. n. (from the- noun.) To re* 
joice; to be glad; to exult (fVoUon). 

' 7b Jor. v.u. 1. To congratulate; to en¬ 
tertain kindly (Prior). 2. To gladden; to 
exhilarate (Sidiieit). 3. (jouir bb, French.) 
To enjoy; to have happy possession of 
(•Milton), 

JO'YANCF.. s. (joionl, old French.) Gay¬ 
ety; festivity: obsolete (Spenser). 

JO'YFUL. a. (Jopandfitif.) FuUofjoy; 
glad; exulting (Kings). 

JOYFULLY, ad. With joy; gladly 
(rVake). 

JO'YFULNESS. s. (from jopful.) Glad* 
ness; joy (Deuteronomp). 

JO'YLESS. o. (from Jop.) 1. Void of joy; 
feding no pleasure (Drpden). 8. Giving no 
pleasure (Shakspeare). 

JOYOUS. 0 . (jopeux, Fr.) Glad; gay; 
merry (Prior).' 2. Giving joy (Spenser). 

IPECA'CUANHA, (fpeeacuonha, sr,f. In¬ 
dian.) Ipecacuao. The plant from which 
this valu^ie root is obtained, was long un¬ 
known ; it was said by some writers to be 
the psyehotriB emetica; cl^ss pentandria, 
order momogynia: by others, the viola ipe- 
citcaanfaa, a syhgenesious plant of the order 
moihogynia.' BA it has since been affirmed, 
chiefly upon the authority of Schreber, to 
he tlie root of a small plaut which he deno- 
minatbs caUieeeea, a native of Braail, and 
heiongingto Jussieu’s order rabiaceae; un¬ 
der which designation it is referred to in the 
naateria medica of the new pharmacopoeia 
,of tbe London College. See Cslucocca. 
There are titree sorts of i^cacuan to be 
met with iabur shops, viz. me ash-eolmired 
or grey, tfa^ brown, and the whith. The 


and where the 
|«y is exceWive, it is md in the power of 
caaoi Aion to suppress every extemal sign. 

.nH) state of passive. impresMon is succeeded -a great variety of figures, blight over in 
by theoxertiom of a vigorpus imaginotiou, sh^ jpiCces, mil of wHokled^aim deep cm- 


ash-colourediis brought frfim Peru, and is a 
small minkJed root, bent and contorted into 


« 


.whidl tma ov«r, with n^id confnuon, the 
.maogr uapposed advantages to be derived 
firatp' tiM wekome treasure. These Hia 
dimoMdininidtiply mad aggrandize far be- 
vond tha hwnada of reason or probability. 

Mr we mi^t nlmost say in* 
‘'»asiiftsttM'dlMm''‘di mind, prodnem earres- 

system. A brisk 
and de le te# ^ |pw of the animal ipivitodif- 
Mpateionever tim whole 

fh «nk$£SSai, i p ni ji aii t ffiaal* 

~ * ffiijt-uhw 'aannifaat dhe. 


euhir nsfpres, dosm to a mnaU white woody 
fibre that riias in tbe middle of each piece: 
the cortical part is ewamdt:, brittle, looks 
smooth and resiacw upmi break^ r it has 
very little suidl; the taste b bitterish and 
subaerid, covering, the. tenghe «s it were 
witiv^a kind of mueili^e. The brewn is 
HUaU, somewhat inhso wi^iakled'than tbe 
jfomgqing; of a brown pr iM***^^ celonr 
' witi mu t. and wUtetwithins this is brought 
fytm Baktii. Tboarhitoeortls woody, .hoe 
elotWididilos, nor wy p e icopH ble hittecoMa 
Jwtaate. The Agfti we otbmohNWdd osmeef 

pcefomd 



4ieiuU lt»et The brow».^i been *omefini<*» 
obWTTAdt even in a mukI do»«j to produce 
viotent efibcfai. The «hite«th(^h Uken 
in a laiwe one, bai icarccly any effec what¬ 
ever* It ii atUl highly probable that this 
la^ t« tiie root of the viola ipecacuanha, 

• wbkb it a native of Braail. Experience hat 

f droved that this medicine it the safett eme- 
ic with which we are acquainted, having 
tiiit pecoltar advantage, tnat if it do not 
operate by vomit, it readily paste* ofi' by the 
other emunctoriet. Inecaeuan was first in¬ 
troduced at an infallible remedy against dy¬ 
senteries and other inveterate flpxes, as 
diarrhoea, menorrhagia, Icucorrhipa, &c. 
and also in disorders proceeding from ob¬ 
structions of long standing; nor bat it lost 
much of its reputation by time. Its utility 
in these cases is thought'to depend upon its 
restoring perspiiation. It has also been 
successfully employed in spasmodic asthma, 
catarrhal and consumptive cates. Never¬ 
theless, its chief Use is as a vomit, and in 
small doses, joined with opium, as a diapho¬ 
retic. The officinal preparations are the 
pulvis ipecacuanha: coinpositus, and the 
vioum ipecacuanha* 

Jpbca'cvan False, or BASTAan, in botany. 
Sce AscLEPiAb and Tbiosteuv. 

IPHICBATBS. The most celebrated of 
this name is a general of AUiens, who, 
though sou of a shoemaker, rose to the 
highest offices in the state. He made war 
against the.Tbracians, obtained lome victo¬ 
ries over the iipartaiis, and assisted the Per¬ 
sian king against Egypt. He died SSO B. C. 
Vi'hen once reproached with the meanness of 
his origin, be observed, that be would be 
the first of bis family, but that his doti;actor 
would be the last oi hit own. (C. A«p.) 

IPHIGENIA, a daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra. Whenthe Greeks, going 
to the Trojan war, were detained by contra¬ 
ry winds at Aulis, they were informed by 
Calchas, the soothsayn', that, to appease the 
od8,they must sacrifice Iphigcniato Diana, 
ecaute her father had kitted the favourite 
stag of the goddess. He heard this with the 
greatest horror and indipMtion, and rather 
than to shed the blood of his daughter, he 
commanded one of hi|. heralds, as chief of 
tlM^lgbdtfiajl^orccs, to order aU,tlie assembly 
Agai^mnon, however, after 
*aiiMn4|jaicitetion of other chiefs, consented 
t* ihBMaolate his daughter for the common 
c«t*e olCtreeeevbwt as soon as Calchas took 
the knife, and Km going to strike the fatal 
blow, Iphigenia saddeoTy disaj^ared, and 
a goat of uncommon size Kas found in her 
place. This supematural change animated 
the Greeks, the wind .suddenly became fa¬ 
vourable, mid the coufeined fleet set sail 
from Aulis. Iphigmia’s inaoeence had rais¬ 
ed the compassion of .tim goddempn whose 
aitnf she was going to besacriftto4i «od the 
god d es; tiien carried JpMgienin to Tanricn, 
where ifee cntruited hetTwith Ito «ue of 


her temple, whencei|itotter wards fled w{& 
her brother jOrmrtCS ailH||riend PYladbs. 

IPHlf!, son of AfefctoOiwM^ higfa* 
ther on the throne . ,*• A 

beautiful youth 

He became enauionre^, of Ana*ett>fe| 0*'“ 
the coldness and contempt he m<d 
dered him so desperate t^at he bta% him¬ 
self* Anaxarete saw b.‘m carri^ .to his 
grave without emotion, and was ‘i«|rtaW(My 
changed into a stone (Ovid). S* A dau^tter of 
Ligdus and Telcthusa, of Crete, wa*, in CM- 
sequcnie of her sex, ordcied by her father 
to be put to death, but Isis commanded her 
mother in a dream to spare the life of her 
child, and to educate her as if she were a boy. 
Ligdus continued ignorant of the deceit, 
and when Iphis was arrived to puberty, her 
father resolved to give her in marriage to 
lauthe, daughter of Tdestres. This involv¬ 
ed Telcthusa and her daughter in some per- 
plexit), when Isis, on their entreaties, chang¬ 
ed the sex of Iphis, and, on the morrow, the 
nuptials were consummated with the great¬ 
est rejoicings (Ovid). 

IPOMdi'A. Qummoclit, or Scarlet Ct/n* 
velvulut. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Cutul fun¬ 
nel-form 1 stigma a globular head i capsule 
three-celled. Twenty-eight species, mostly 
with distinct, some few with aggregate 
flowers. Chiefly natives of the West Indies 
and South America, many of India, one or 
two of the Cape* Of the species chiefly cul¬ 
tivated iftour own gardens is, 

7 . QuamoctU, by some gardeners called an 
Indian pink. Leaves pinnatified, linear, op¬ 
posite, filiform 1 flowers mostly solitwy, 
axillary red, with a very long tube. It is a 
native of India, and an annual plant, but 
will not bear the open air of this country. 
U is best propagated by seeds sown on a hot¬ 
bed in the spring, and as the plants will soon 
appear, they should be each transplauted 
into a siuail pot filled with light earth, to 
pi event their twining about each other, in 
which case it will be difficult to disengage 
them without breaking their tops. When 
they are potted, they should be plunged into 
a new hot-bed, and sticks placed &wn by 
each plant for their stalks to twine round. 
After they have taken new root, they should 
have a good toare of air in warm weather, 
to .prevent their drawing up weak; and 
when they are advimeed too high to remain 
under the frame, they should be removed 
into the tan-bed iu the stove, and have sup¬ 
port, as their brandbes will extend to a con¬ 
siderable dUtance. In this place they will 
begin to flosto' Ht June, and there will be a 
succeMion pf flowers till the end of 
ber,and tip toed* will '®*'y 
the trtlier amuials of this genus are proper 
gated, front seeds, much m the same 
neri a few. 

ioim,<ntv« warm border of light 1% 

the ^iif the plants wiU ^ ^ 
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wilt jBoirer and produce 
but moit gardeners raise the 
ida^tei||j»i'inery gentle hotdwd, and truu* 
plmjllKa afterwards iato borders, by whihfa 
TOMi j r they are brou|^t to perfect their 
Hiu^ harlier. One or two sorts are |wren> 
iwl planb, and may be propagated by seeds, 
which must be sown in a hot-bed in the 
spring, and afterwards managed like the 
guamoclit. 

IPS. In entomology, aFabrician tribe of 
the genus Silfha, which see. 

Ips, a town of Germany, in the Archduchy 
of Austria. Lat. 48.13. N. Lon. 15.11. E. 

IPSALd, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
with a Greek archbuhop's see. It is seated 
on the Larissa. Lat. 40. 57. N. Long. tiO. 
HI. E. 

iP|iP.R A, a small island in the Archipelago, 
15 miles N. W. of the island of .Scio. 

IPSWICH, a borough of Sufl'olk, nith 
markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Satur¬ 
day. it is of great antiquity. 11 contains 
10 parish ebur^es, a guildhall, two husui- 
tuls, a free school, a cuitonihonse, and a 

f ood quay. It is populous, but irregulaily 
uilt. The number of houses is Tivo, and 
of inhabitants ll,ii77. Its present ruuimerce 
clwelly depends upon the and expor¬ 

tation of coin, it has a cimsidcrable coast¬ 
ing trade, a' small share of foreign com¬ 
merce, and sends ships to Greeuiaiid. It is 
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George’s Channel, at rarioos distances, ac« 
cording to the pr^e^Mis of each country j 
in sonic parts % teagiHM, betWMn Sc^land 
and tJie count y if Down, about six, and from 
the county of Antrim to a part of Scotland, 
called the Mull of Kintyre,Wdly four i ^e 
extent from north to south in a meridian 
line, 185 miles, the breadth from east to 
west, from 98 to 143 1 and the superficial 
contents are supposed to amount to about 
19,000 squaie tutlcs. The number ofbousas 
is about 700 , 000 . Ireland is divided into 
four great provinces, via. Ulster, Leinster, 
Connaught, and Munster, which are again 
divided into 39 counties, containing 3436 
parisheN, Ulster, which occupiesthe north¬ 
ern part of the kingdom, contains nine 
counties, viz Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, Do¬ 
negal, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone: Leinster, situated 
to the east, contains twelve counties, viz. 
Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's 
County, Longford, Louth, Meath, Queen’s 
Count!, Westmeath, Wexford, and Wick¬ 
low: Connaught, towards the west, contains 
live counties, V iz. Gaiwav, Leitrim, Mayo, 
Koscoinnioii, and Rligo: Munster, which oc¬ 
cupies the southern part of the kingdom, 
coutains six counties, viz. (lare, Cork, 
Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford 
The climate of Ireland is said to be more 
variable, and both heat and cold more mo- 


anted fur being the birth-plaee of raidinal 
Woisey,* and is seated on the Ora ell. Lat. 
59. 8 . N. Lon. 1.16. £. 

IQUETAIA. The inhabitants o^ the 
Brazils give this name to the scrophularin 
aquatica, which is thpre celebrated as a eor- 
rector of the ill flavour of senna. 3ee Seao- 
rMeLAaiA. 

IRAC Aascia, a province of Turkey in 
Asia, bounded by the desert of Arabia, by 
CuNistan, Diarbeck, Irac .igenii, Kusistan, 
and the gulph of Persia. Bagdad is the ca¬ 
pital. 

lave- .4cemi, a province of Persia, bound¬ 
ed by lrac-\rabia, Kusistan, Aderbeilzan. 
Ghitaii, Couhcslau, and Fariistan. Ispahan 
IS the capital. 

IRA'SCIBLE. a. (iratclbilu, low Latin 5 
irtteibht French.; Partaking of the nature 
ofaitfcr iOigbf/). 

IRE. t. (French}t>e, F,at.) Anger; rage; 
passionate haired {Drydea). 

I'REFCL. «. (4ee and/«!/.) Angrv ; rag¬ 
ing} flwioiis (Drjydrn;. 

VRRPULLY. orf. (from ire.) With ire; 
in an aitf n' ntAonor. 

1RB8Y, a 'town in Cumberiand, with a 
markht an Thursday. Lat. 54. 30 . N. Lon. 
3.18. W, ' 

IHEKKN/a fkh tmd papulous town of 
Tlartary,th«rtk|iililluf Boraaria, with a cas- 
tk. Lat. 41; ilkm. ffl. »S. E. .. 

IRELAND, af Europe, ee- 

parated firem QliiSc 'JNSbin 4y a narrow 
aeai.- mdUfisranilf Irish Saa lid fit. 


derate, than England. The air is certainly 
damper; but that quality, in the opinion ot 
an ingenious and sensible writer. Dr. Beau¬ 
fort, is not to be attributed entirely to the 
bogs which are scattered over the kingdom, 
but chiefly to its insular situation, and to 
the quantities of moist particles that are 
waft^ from the ocean by the westerly 
winds, which most frequently prevail. The 
moUture, however, is not prejudicial to 
healtb, neither is the neighbourhood of bogs 
uawholesome. Thu bog waters, far from 
emitting putrid exhalations, like stagnMt 
pools and marshes, are of an antiseptic and 
strongly astringent quality, as appears from 
their preserving for ages, even adding to 
the durability of the timber which we Jind 
universally buried benerth their surfaces 1 
and from tlieir conv;prttng to a sort of lea¬ 
ther the skins ofmeii and animsds, who have 
had the misfortune of being lost, and tX re¬ 
maining in them for any length of time. 
Thus does the vicinity of a bog widely differ 
from those apparently similar situations in 
other couatries, which are rendered con¬ 
fessedly unhealthy by fens or marshes, but 
of which there are none in Irdsnd. Whe¬ 
ther it be owing to flbe soil or the dimato, 
certain it is, that in Ireland there are nei¬ 
ther moles ttor toads, nor any kind of wr- 
pentS} and it is not more than 70 or 80 years 
since frogs, of which there an now 
dance, were first imported from flkg^d. 
But'though the same experimmit has beeu 
nmde with lankw and vdpersf it hu happQy 
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been uosuccenrf'Ki Wolvet werdextkpiUed 
by Oliver Cromwell^^jl^t if tfaii ^aiid be 
free from tome onDiliiMU, ^ all veuomeui 
creature*, it u, on the otl^' huid, ienied 
one of tile (weeteat of tfae'feathei'ed tribe. 
The nightingale is not to be fonnd here, and 
when brought over in a cage, but lingers 
oat a miserable existence for a short time. 
There are also some other birds, and several 
binds of fish, which abound in England, but 
are unknown in Ireland. The suit of Ire* 
land varies from the stificstclaj to the light¬ 
est sand I but of the latter there is not much 
to be met with, neither is chalk to be found 
in any part of it. It is in general much more 
8ton;|rtnan the soil of England i and in some 
districts the surface appears more than half 
covered with rocks. Great part of the 
kingdom lies upon a shratuin of rock, at 
various depths, so that stone quarries 
abound every where: and much of this rock 
being lime-stone, it greatly contributes to 
enrich and improve the land. Marble of 

f reat beauty is fonnd in several counties. 

lines of coal, iron, lead, and copper, are 
not unfrequent t and many of them are 
worked to great advant^c. The bogs, 
whiqh supply most of the imand part of the 
country with fuel, produce on their surface 
heath, rushm, and coarse grass, with some 
other aijuntic plants, and arc generally pas¬ 
turable in summer, especially on the sides of 
hill> or mountains, and those which are in 
lower situations become excellent meadows 
when thoroughly drained. However the soil 
may i ary, it is by nature remarkably fertile; 
and the pasturage is generally thought to be 
more luxuriant than in England; but in cul¬ 
tivation and good husbandry the Irish arc 
still much behind their neighbours. Among 
tiie principal rivers of Ireland are the Shan¬ 
non, Foyle, Bann, Lifiey, Boyne, Slaney, 
Suir, Barrow, Erne, and Moy. Along the 
western coast are ranges of mountains, and 
in some other parts are some other moun¬ 
tains of considerable height, but nut to 
so great a degree as to be called a moun¬ 
tainous couutry. Lakes are very numerous, 
and some of them of considerable extent: 
wood is wanting, but a spirit of planting 
will, it is hoped, remcdjr this inconvcmiciice, 
for t^ benefit of posterity. Ireland is sup¬ 
posed by-tminO to have been originally peo- 
pled fi-om S|Min, by others from Great Bri- 
taini hut the ancient history is enveloped in 
darkness and uncertainty: however, it is 
generally thought Christianity was planted 
here at least as early as the Sth century, and 
that St Patrick was engaged in propagating 
the Christian faith. In the 8th ceatury, 
this island, at well at England, experienew 
the inroads of the Danes, who formed a set- 
tiement, and even when Henry 11. iBrtt sent 
over with n design to conquer the country, 
were ha possession of tevwrtd towns on tiie 
conri. bi the ISth century,dnrinni was go* 
vemed five different vht of Ulster, 
Leinster, Meath, Coaaaaght, and Munster, 
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with many otltor ^ty princes, who hnwl' 
perhaps, in some degree tribntary to tilh 
others. Demot, fciiqj of Leinster, having 
invaded the dnhlimhs and carried away the 
wife of Ororifi 'ovWRoirk, prince of Bres- 
siny 5 the injured princo’ entered into an al¬ 
liance with the king of Counaught, and ex¬ 
pelled the tyiant from hisdomimon*. Der- 
mot Sed to England to solicit the frimidtitip 
of Henry II. offering to hold hit crOWB'in 
vassalage. Henry wanted little persuasion, 
as he had before entertained hopes of an¬ 
nexing Ireland to Ins dominions: Henry is 
called the conqueror of the islaiid. lib son, 
John, was created lord of Ireland, and, when 


lie became king, gave them a hodv <>l i.’iws s 
Henry VITl. was the first who assutneil the 
title of king. Ireland is governed by a vice¬ 
roy, appointed by the king, and before 1801 
by a parliament, similar to the parliament 
of Great Britain, but totirily independent of 
it, consisting of lords and commons, by 
whom all acts were passed before they be¬ 
came laws. The number of members re¬ 
turned to the Irish parliament by the conn- 
t ICS, cities, and towns, was SOO. Bui, during 
the year 1800, it was enacted both by the 
English and Irish legislatures, tiiat, after 
January 1, 1801, the two separate govern¬ 
ments of England fcnd Ireland should be in¬ 
corporated into one, the whole now forming 
the United kingdom qf Great Britain and 
Ireland! the Irish members of parliament 
are now reduced to 100, who sit tnthe Bri¬ 
tish House of Commons with the English 
and Scotch members. The established reli¬ 
gion of Ireland is that of the English 
Church I but a majority of the people are 
Roman Catholics. Ireland contains four 
archbishoprics, vir. Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, 
and Tuam; and twenty bishoprics, namely, 
Dromorc, Uuwnand Connor, Derry, Raphoe, 
Clogfaer, Kilmorc, Ardagb, Emly, Meatib, 
Kildare, Ferns and Leighlin, Ostory, Water¬ 
ford and Lismore, Cloyne, Cork and Rost, 
Limerick and Ardfort, Kilialoe and Kilfo- 
nora, Clonfert and Kilmacduagfa, Elphin, 
and Killala and Acfaonry. Ardagh is united 
to Tuam, mid Emly to Cashel. Trinity 
College, in Dublin, it the only university la 
Ireland. Dublin is the capital. Lon. 5. la. 
to 10. 15. W. Greenwich. Lat. 51. S3, to 
S.ij. 80. N. Hibernia, leme, Ivemia, and 
Juverna, were the ancieat names of this 
island. 

The number of inhabitants in Ireland, in 
17SI, wnsT00,45S ptotesUnts, and I..309,76j9 
papists; inall, S<0I0,SS1. lu 17^4 the esti¬ 
mate gave S mHlions. In 1788, the number 
was about 8,900,000. And the estimates of 
1809 gave 6,400,000 inhabitants, of whom 
more uwh ttr^feurths are pimist*. 

IRBNASirs (St.), bishop of Lyons, and 
the disqi^ of Fodycarp. ? d»pn*w 

at RoaW’Witb Valentmus, and held a ^n- 
cU«t L^, in which the hereriei of foe 
gnotfote were formally condemned. Ho 
took great pains to term^e amicably 
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the ditpMe which wa« then hc|;un about 
the time ‘of celebratiufr £a«ter, and wrote 
matt; tetter* on the subject. He was be- 
hee^ «t Lyons in the persecution under 
Severtts, about A.D. SOS’. His books on 
heresies were edited by Grabe at Oxford, in 
n02, folio. 

IKESIJKB. In botany, a genus of the 
class diocria, order pcntaudria. Calyx tWo> 
lea» ed; petals five, male, nectary five- 
scaled, between the stamens. Fcm; stigiiius 
two sessile, capsule with down seeds. One 
species only ; a West Indian herb with weak 
item and knotty joints« leaves ovate, entire 
glabrous: flowers in loose, terminal pani¬ 
cles. 

IRIDIUM, a metallic substance, thus 
named by Mr. Tcniunt, on account of the 
striking variety of colours which it gives 
while dissoUmg in muriatic acid. It is ob¬ 
tained from the black powder which remains 
after dissolving platina; and was discover¬ 
ed much about the same time, about si.\ 
years ago, by Mr. Tcnuaiii, in England, 
and by Messrs. Vaiiquelin and Dc'scotils, iii 
France. From the experiments of Mr. T. 
it appears to be soluble in sdl the acids, 
but least in mnriatic acid, with which it 
forms octaedrai crystals. If these crystals 
be exposed to heat, the oxygen and acid 
are cx|>ellcd, and the metal is obtained in 
a state of purity: it is then of a white colour. 
Mr. T. was unable to melt it by heat. It 
is precipitated from its acid solutions by all 
the metals, except gold and platijiu; and 
partially so by the three alkalies. Ualls and 
precipitate of potash take away the colour 
of the solution, but without any precipitate, 
and aflbrd an easy test of its presence. 
When combined with gold or silver, it can¬ 
not be separated by the usual process of 
refining these metals. Two other metallic 
bodies nave been obtained out of the powder 
which remains nndissoived from the ore of 
platina; ouc by Mr. Tennant, which he 
calls Osmium ; and the other by Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton, to which he has given the name of 
Hbouivm. Sec those words. 

IRIS, in physiology, the laiiibow. The 
word is Greek, , i , supposed by some to be 
derived from “ l speak, 1 tell;’’ as be¬ 
ing * meteor that is supposed to foretell, or 
rather to declare, rain. SccIUivaow. 

Iris Lunar, or Moon-raiubuvi'. Sec 
Lunar I^ainiiow. 

IRIS,, m optics and anatomy. The ante¬ 
rior porHon ot the choroid membrane of 
the eye, which is perforated in the middle 
by the pupil. It is ut various colours. The 
posterior aurfiice of the ins i$ termed the 
uvea. 

Iris. In botaoy, « genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia. Corol six-part¬ 
ed, thedivisiowidteniately reflected: stig¬ 
mas petal-forai. Fifty five species scafter- 
«d over the gkite, whieb may be tbaa 
iRib*divided. '' , 
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A. Bearded-leaves eiuifomi. 

B. Bearded—leaves linear. 

C. Beardless-—leaves ensiform. 

D. Beardless—leaves linear. 

E. Beardless—leaves quadrangular. The 
iollowing a'’e the chief species. 

1. I. Worentina. Florentine iris or orris. 
Bearded j leaves ensiform, glabrous, shorter 
than the scape; scape mostly Iwo-flowcrcd. 
A native of Italy and the south of Europe; 
ill its recent state it is extremely acrid, and 
when chewed excites a pungent heat in the 
mouth, that continues several hours: on 
being dried, this acrimony is almost wholly 
dissipated; the taste is slightly bitter, and 
the smell agreeable, and approaching to 
that of V iolets. The fresh root is cathartic, 
and for this purpose has been employed in 
dropsies. It is now chiefly used in its dried 
state, and tanked as a pectoral and expec¬ 
torant, and hence has a place in the trocnissi 
amysi of the London Pharmacopoeia. 

I. Gennauicj. Common ins or orris. 
Flenr-de-hice. Bearded; leaves ensiform, 
glabrous, falcate, shoi ter than the scape, 
scape niany-flowered; tube as long as the 
germ: inner petals not emargiuate; colour 
of the corol various. The root* have a 
strong ilisagrceable smell, and an acrid, 
nauseous taste. They are powerfully ca¬ 
thartic and arc given in dropsical diseases 
where such remedies are indicated. The 
plant is a native of Germany. 

S. 1. I'scudacoms. Yellow walcr.flag. 
Beardless; leaves ensiform; inner petals less 
than the stigma; found in the wet woods, 
marshes, and on the river banki^ of our own 
country. As a medicine it formerly had a 
place in the London Pharmacopoeia under 
the name of gladiolus luteus. The root is 
without smell, bnt has an acrid styptic taste, 
and its juice, on being snufted up the nos¬ 
trils, produces a burning heat in the. nose 
and mouth, accompanied by a copious dis¬ 
charge from these organs; hence it is re- 
cumiiiended both as an errhinc and siala- 
gogue. Given internally, when perfectly 
dry, its adstringcnl qualities arc such as to 
cuie diarrha>as. The c.vprcsscd juice is 
likewise said to be an useful applicaliou 
to serpiginous eruptions and scrofulous 
tumours. 

IRISH Slate. See Lavis Hibernicus. 

'J'o IRK. r, a. (yrk, work, Islaadic.) 
This word is used only impersonally, it irks 
me i it gives me pain; or, I am weary of it 
(fSthakepeure). 

I'RKSOME. a. (from irk.) Wearisome; 
tedious ; troublesome ; toilsome (Sic^). 

I'RKSOMELY. ai. Wearisomely; tedi¬ 
ously. 

I'KKSOMENBSS.«. (fromtr/rsome.) Tedi- 
oumess; wearisomeness. « 

IRKUTSK, the largest and least jpopul- 
ouf governincnt of RaMia, eomprisin^ dl 
the K. part of Siberia. Its chief town i* of 
the lanw name t it it the see of a Greek 
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hiiihop, and situate on the lake BaikaL Lai. 
^2. 4. N. Loo. 104. 58. B. 

IROX, Man, Fmmm, the most aseful, and 
the most plentiful of the metals. Its rolour is 
too well known to need specifying here; that it 
is susceptible of a fine polish, is also well known. 
When broken, it appears to bo internally com¬ 
posed of small shining facets. It is tlie most 
elastic of metalb} and, next to platina, is the 
most difficult of fusion. Its hardness in some 
states is supriior to that of any other metal; 
and it has the additional advantage of suflenng 
this hardness to be increased or diminished at 
pleabiirc by certain ihemical processes. Itsjte- 
nacity is ^re.iter than that of any other metal, 
except gold: an iron wire the tenth part of an 
inch 111 di.inictor, lias been found capable of 
bustainine inure than .’iOillb. without bre.tkin:;. 
Its ductility IS such as to allow it to be drawn 
into wire as fine as hair^ ^Biit these, <ind oUier 
propirties of this metal,*" vary witli the method 
ot preparing it; tlie ore from whuh it is ob- 
t.tined, and the degree of purity to which it is 
brought. To specify all the uses of this \ aluahlc 
metil would occupy too much of our room, and, 
happily, this is Unnecessary; for we are con¬ 
stantly surrouiidiHl with innumerable proofs of 
Its utility, and presented with icasuns for ac¬ 
knowledging the important sen ices it renders us. 

It diflcrs from others of the inct.ils in one very 
m'afcnal respect: its abundance is in proportion 
to Its mtriiisic worth It is very generally dif- 
lused throughout the globe, being freiiueiitly 
found mixed with sand, cUy, chedk, and being 
likewise the colouring iu.itlci ot a great number 
ot stones and earths. It is found aUo in thi 
•ashes of irgetables, and in the blood of animals, 
in such ahund.ince, that some authors have at¬ 
tributed both the <-olours of vegetables and of 
the vital fluid itself, to the iron contained m 
them. In consequence of this abundance, the 
iron ores are extremely numerous- the principal 
of them arc noticed in oiir article Fraai’M. 

The ores tiom which iron is generally obtained 
in itntain are those which by sonic are called 
secondary ores, but which are better known by 
the name of taov stovi.s. Cumberland and Lan¬ 
cashire, however, afford a primary ore, nioic 
rich in metal, but not so well ad.-iptcd for smelt¬ 
ing with pit-coal. Of the iron-stones, there arc 
several varieties, consisting of various propor¬ 
tions of lime, clay, and silex, in rombiniition 
with tlie metal: those of the argillaceous Wind, 
or those m which clay predominates, are found, 
upon the whole, to answer best iii working; 
ttoi^h the other kinds, by adopting proper \j- 
riatioAs in their treatment, may be made to yitld 
very pood iron. 

In the separation of iron from these ore.s, after 
a specimen b-as shi-wn them, by the as.say, to be 
worth working, the first process is torrefartion, 
or roasting, or as it is less properly styled by 
the manufacturers, cnlcination; the object of 
which is to free the mineral from tlie sulphur,* 
air, water, and other volatile bodies which it 
may contain. In some parts of Wales the tor- 
refaction IS performed in kilns or conical fur¬ 
naces ; but in England and Scotland, it is done 
hv exposing iron-stone, stratified with coals, to 
combustion in the open air. See Ibok Makh- 

PACTBBE. 

The iron obtained by smelUng is called mule- 
iron, cast-mm, or pig-iron j and is yet far from 


a state of purity!^ Cast-iron is scarcely 
b!e at any temperature; it is generally so irtWli 
as to resist the fiV* 1 it can neither be hardened 
nor softened by ignition and cooling. It i» ms- 
coedingly britUe; often breaking by merely being 
let fall upon the ground, ht welts at about IfiO 
ofWedgewood’s pyromete% Forth* most part 
it is of a d,irk grey or blackish colour ; but some¬ 
times it is whitish, and then it contains n quan¬ 
tity of phosphurct of iron, which consideinbly 
impairs its qualities. In the state of Cfist-iinn, 
the metal, as is well known, is applied to an im¬ 
mense tiuiiiber of purposes, and us^ m the form¬ 
ation of a great variety of articles* both for or¬ 
nament and for use. 

To refine crude iron, and render it malleable* 
It IS necessary to free it from its impurUies* and 
to expel the carbon with which it is combined. 
For this purjiose the pigs of iron are melted in an 
ojien ebarcual fire, by means ol which Uie scoria 
and grosser impurities are deposited, .ind are 
then com eyed to a reverberatory furnace, where 
the flame continually playing upon the melted 
tiictal, It is kept stirring by a « orknian, that ci cry 
part of It may be exposed to the air: this is 
c.illed the puddling process. In about an hour 
tlie hottest part of the mass begins to heave and 
swell, and t» emit a blue lanilieiit flame. This 
continues nearly an hour; and by that time tlie 
property ot niaUcability is .«e,quired As the pro¬ 
cess adinaCcs, the iron gradually increases in 
cousisteney, and, if not speedily removed, would, 
notwithstanding the heat, congeal altogether m 
a nia-s. At this juncture, it is subjected to the 
action of a very large hammer, driven by- ina- 
ehiiicry, or exposed to the more equal but less 
lori'ible prc.ssiiie of large iron rollers. This not 
only m.xlees the pai tides of iron approach nearer 
t'ach other, but drives away several impurities 
which would otherwise continue attached to the 
iron. It IS Uien cither formed into bars, and 
distinguished by tlu* name of bar-iron, or slit 
into rods, or beaten or rolled into shcetv, lor the 
iniiiimerahic jnirjiuses to which this inestimable 
metal, in its stati of malleability, is capable of 
being applied. 

Malleable iron ought to possess no foreign 
mixture wlntteicr, to be in a state of purity ; but 
as the modes of operation have hitherto insisted 
ill iiianufactoring this’state of the metal from 
crude iron, and as crude iron is always found to 
contaip principles iniini.:al to malleability, it is 
obvious that the quality of malleable iron'will at 
•nil times depend upon the degree of expulsion of 
the alterative mixtures contained in the rrude 
iron; tlie destruction of which, and the consc- 
<iucnt mallcabili/ation of the iron, constitute tlic 
uuivcrs.il acknowledged principles of bai-iroii 
nnikiiig. The varieties of forged non, resulting 
fiom these principles, are the three followini! •— 
Uol-shwt iron, wbicli, though extremely in.ille. 
ahl(‘ and ductile when cold, is so buttle when 
heated, that it will not bear the weight of a small 
hammer witbout breaking to atoms: it is also 
extremely fusible in a high temperature. S, 
Cidd-short iron, which po.ssesscs the opposite 
qualities, is infusible in Uie most violent heat, 
and though capable, while hot, of being beaten 
into any thape* is when cold, very brittle* and 
but slightly tenacious. With tlic causes of tliese 
diiferent qualities, though many opinions have 
been advanced by chemists, we are ctifli hut \n, 
pcrfoctly Acquainted 3 Iron partakwig of hucc 
of these evils, and which may be to far d-.iiomi- 
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nalcd purt iRKltetblii iron, though the metal itM^, 
in a ohomi^al view, may not be perfectly 
from every foiwign admixture, it m m this tiiird 
state Umt«« consider it as more particularly be¬ 
longing to our present ariicie ; and as possessing 
the properties with which our account was intro¬ 
duced, as well as a vreat number of others which 
yet reinattt to be mentioned. 

It is woithy of rmiarit, by the way, tbht an 
nrt which we seem not eveo to indulge the hope 
of attaining, is said by Mr. Eaton, in bis Surrey 
of the Tariush Kmpire, to have been once known 
to an Arabian, but, unhappily, to ha\c perished 
with him. Mr. Eaton status the following in¬ 
stance of It as having occurred to bis own know- 
Jedge:—An Arabian of Constantinople had dis¬ 
covered the sccn-t of easting iron, which, when 
it came out of the mould, was as malleable as 
hammered iron. Some of his fabrication nns 
accidentally shewn to M. de Gaffron, the Pnis- 
sian churg^ d’affaires, and M. Franzaroli (men 
of iiiim-rulogical sctceire), who were struck with 
the fact, iiml iiumediately instituted an incjniry 
for Its author. This man, whose art in Christen¬ 
dom would liave insured him ;i spkiiitid loitiuic, 
had dti-d pool und unknown, and hi.s seeret hud 
P’rislicil with him. His utensils wr«>re tonnd, and 
seveial pieecs of hifc casting, .ill pt-Tfcetly m.tllc- 
ahk' M. Praiiiiaroli analy/.ed tiiein, and found 
that there was no admixtuie of any other metal. 
M. de GaQron has since been maik sojiermu nd- 
ant of the iron manufactory .i1 Spandau, where be 
has m vain attempted to disi ovct tlic process ot 
tho Aiabiaii If the possibility of the tiling he 
but fawly et.t.iblish'ri, we have every thing to 
hope, as to the u*'UiniTiciit of it, t.oin tlu inge¬ 
nuity and pcrscieraiiee of otir loiiiitrimen 
Whatevei variety m.iy exist in the motles of ope¬ 
ration at ditlerent works, and in difliire!it-''oun- 
tries to tender iron raulleable, the pjin''iplo ot 
operation is the same in all, namely, th.il by 
dissipating the carbon and oxygen contained in 
the crude nrun, pure or ninlleablc iron is the 
result j and we sec no .ibsurdity in allowinx it to 
be possible that this expulsion may be ofleeted in 
the process of easting, or e\r-u during some of its 
preliminary operations. !t is probable, however, 
that to secure malleability, it will be necessary 
to lay some restra'ut upon tlm crystalliaation of 
the iron in cooling; but as mere spesulation on 
a practical subject is of little utility, and as wc 
can do nothing but speculate here, we must leave 
to practical men and to experiment the deter¬ 
mination of the matter. 

The chief chiwi .il properties of this metal, 
jrefined and renderad malleable, are the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

1. When applied to the tongue, it has a 
atypUc taste, and emits a peculiar smell when 
rubbed. 

3. Jtt spoclflc gravity varies from 7 • 6 to 7 ■ 8; 
a cubic foot of its iveigbt about .580ib. avoir¬ 
dupois. 

3, It it attracted by the magnet, or loadstone, 
and » itself, in one of its or»s, the substance 
which constitutes tho loadinntic. See FessoM. 8. 
It n also cap^lo of iK^uing itself the attrac¬ 
tion and polarity of tee magnet, in various ways. 

Although tho property of being magnetic is not 

g aciiUar to iron,,yet the othor metafs in which it 
as been found pthNSMS it i> !<o slight a degree as 
wiU not hw a coKtpidiSon with its streo)^ i» 
dMs substoaco. Sjr <his proportjr it is adadrohly 


fitted for the purpose of making needles for the 
manner s .’ompass. Sec Magnetism. 

Wlien iron, however, is perfectly pure, it will 
retam the magnetic virtue a very shoyt time. 

4- It IS malleable in every temperature, and 
its malleability uicreascs as the temperature rises, 
it cannot, however, be hammered out nearly so 
thin as gold or silver, or even copper. Its duc¬ 
tility IS very great; and its tenacity is such, 
that .ID iron wire 078, or lather less than onc- 
twelflh, of an inch in diameter, is capable of 
suppoi ting .549J lb. avotrdupoise withuutbceaking. 

5. It melto at about 158® of Wedgewood. 

6. It combines very readily with oxygen, as 
experience is continually shewing us, m various 
ways. When exposed to the air, its surface is 
soon tarnished, and it is gradually changed into 
a blown or yellow powder, usually called Host. 
7his change take^ place more rapidly if the at¬ 
mosphere be moist, and is oecasioned by the ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen by the iron. As laibonic 
acid IS absoi bed at the same tunc, and unites 
with ibe metallie o\yd, the composition thus 
fotiiied IS now termed carboual oj iron To pre- 
sen e iron, especially when polishid, from rust¬ 
ing, v.am.us methods haw been devised, with 
more oi less s«cce>-s. Among others, that par- 
ii.il oxidation, known by the teim hlneunf, has 
heen adopted this consists m heating tho tnetal 
fill It .issumes the proper eoloiii, and then heat¬ 
ing and polishing it. 7'lie iollnwing method, piae- 
tised by Conte, is pointed out in tlu A Ith Vol. 

S. of Nicholson’s .Touriial. It (onsi'.i, m mix. 
ing with iat oil larnish, at least half, or .-<1 most 
foor-bfthB, of Its ipiiiiitity ot highlv reitihed 
spirits of turjicntinc. This vuini.shnnistl.i lightly 
and CKo’j applied with a spiiiige, inter uliiCh 
the artiele is k ft to drv in some sitiiatKin not ex¬ 
posed to the dii.st He affirms Unit articles thus 
i arnished retain their inctaliie luvtre, and do mil 
contract .inv spots of rust. This va'msli m.iy 
also be applied to copper, of winch it presei \ cs 
the polish, and heightens the colour. It may be 
cinploved with particular .uh untage to preserve 
philosophical instruments from any change. The 
strong affinity of iron for oxygen is also shewn by 
Us power of decomposing water; which may be 
done either by keeping iron filings in water at 
any temperature not under 70®, or more spemlilv, 
by pouring hot water upon ihein, oi by causing 
the steam of water to pass through a red hot iron 
tube, which decomposes the water ipsantly, and 
converts the inner surface into an oxyd. It is 
possible also to oxydiac an iron wire by burning 
it in oxygen gas. According to rrniist, there am 
only two distinct oxyds of iron: the fiist, orpro- 
toxyd, may be formed by either of the three 
methods just mentioned, or by dissolving thp 
metal in sulphuric acid, and precipitating tho 
oxyd by pouring potash into the solution. This 
oxyd, when properly prepared and pulverized. 
Constitutes the substance long known by the name 
of Martial It is capable of ciy'stalliz.- 

jng, and is often found native in tliat state. The 
second, or peroxyd, may be obtained by keeping 
iron filings ted hot in an open vessel, and agi¬ 
tating teem constantly till they are converted 
into a daric red powder. Hfis oxyd was formerly 
eatted of Mart} attd, with tee additloa 

of carbonic acid, forms the common rust of iron. 
It may abo be prepared ^ preeipitetitm, by 
means of an alkalL from a diluted solution of 
irott^a ssljpliuric acid, after bmg exfiosure to tea 



•toiosphcl-e. The* is eomposed of 73 

part* of iron and 27 ot oxygen; and the peroxyd 
ef 52 of iron and 46 of oxygen. 

7. Iron IS capable of forming a variety of salts 
by dis-ioliition in the abids, all srhich may be 
readily made to act upon it, though with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of facility and of effect 'fbese 
Saits will he fonnd desenbed, and thn modes of 
preparing them pointed out, in roniieetion with 
the names of the respective acids which enter 
into their composition. See me table of A<-ii>s, 
and the articles they refer to. It is in these com¬ 
binations that iron is of such exlensivi* use in 
dyeing ami many other arts, end in forming the 
cliar.icteristi('[)ropcrlics of copperas, vitriol, Prus¬ 
sian blue, ink, &c. &e. 

H Iron may be made to combine with all the 
simple ooinbiistible bodies. With sulphur, it 
*i>inis .1 sulpliuret of iron, which sihen found in 
ihe MTV common state of an ore, has been de- 
numinatcd iiutrtinl pi/rite*; with phosphorus it 
forms phospharet of iron,Tailed sttivrinu by IJerg- 
mm, with eaibon it forms carburet of iron, 
which, aecoK'iiig ti) the proportion of carbon 
which rnti IS inio llir eo iipoiiiid, is distinguislied 
by dineronl namrs;—When found natise, it is 
UMi.dlv in the form of PtuMBAf.o, or hlack-leml; 
and III this state it appears, from the experiments 
of the Pien'h chemists, to l.e i omposed of about 
nine parts of carbon and one of iron (last iron 
and sTniL are also carbuiets of non, oi, as Dr. 
Thomson, from the small poitums of i arhon 
which they contain, denominates them, siiliear- 
bnrets , the first, however, has much more car¬ 
bon than the second for !hc process of making 
steel, and tlie propcrtici, ()*■ this valnahle mate¬ 
rial, s(>e the woid. From Ihe c'xpcriitieiits of .Mr. 
.Miishci, of the Cal tier Iron-works, whose exec 1- 
lenl napi'is in most of the vooimes of lire Pliilo- 
supiiit al M.iga/uie an: highly intereiiting, and 
fioin whose researclws much may be expected, 
the following table ofthe pnmp.iiati\cproportions 
of caibnii in diflerent rompo.mds, was deduced 
byhuusclf. Has mg cinpinyed charcoal in the 
eonrersion of iron to the dilfercnt states here 
inoiitioned, he noticed the fullowing results. 

Charcoal absorbed. RctaU. 

..Soft cast steel. 

f}ns .Common cast steel. 

q',.The same, but harder. 

, /The same, too hard for 

. \ drawinw. 

.White cast iron. 

.Mottled cast iron. 

.Black cast iron. 

From this statement it appears that steel does 
not contain, upon an average of the experi¬ 
ments, nearly half so much carbon in proportiuu 
ns crude ironj that crude iron and steel only 
differ from each other in the pioportion of Utu 
carbon they contain; and that, though the 
maximum of hardness is produced by about 
one-fiftieth part of charcoal to the iron, yet the 
maximum of utility, with respect to steel, is at¬ 
tained by the proportion of about one-bundrcdth 
part, or half ^o quantity, in combination with 
the iron. 

9. Iron is capable of formiag alloys, by com¬ 
bining with most of the metals; but as these 
allies have not been much examined, and have 
scld^ if ever, been applied to any useful pt»- 


pofe, we think JK needless to specify 
Phil. Mag. wvetal vols.; ffu h. 

Thrnmm, JSm, Fmrrteg, Evg. hmy, Ma(^tuk> 
/Icrum, &c. lie. 

UoN constitutes a part of the red globules of 
the blood of all quadrupeds, and is found in no 
part of tlic animal body but the fed globules. Tt 
has hence been supposed to gh»e vigour to the 
constitution, and to form the colouring matter 
of the blood iiself. But there nro great diiiicnl- 
ties in the way of both these hypotheses, and 
the real utility of the iron tliat exists in the blood 
M not at piesenl decisively ascertained. Sep 
upon this subject the article Bloou. 

The utility of non in the practice of physic is 
very considerable. It is the basis of many im- 
port.siit inrdii'ini>s, whieh are frequently cm- t 
ployed with the happiest success. It may be 
said to be the only metal which is not noxious, 
and whose operation is not to hr leared. The 
effects of tins remedy upon the animal eeonomy 
are various. It gives energy to tin, ocnes and 
museli-s, increases the secretions m general, 
esiM'cially the menstiiial discharge, and cxiitcs 
the action of thu Heart and arteries. Nor ts its 
action less etlectual on tiie fluids it is readily 
carried into tlic blood, combines with it, renders 
It of a daiker coloui, and imparts lo it a jnorc 
healthy eousistcnce, it is therefore a tonic and 
alterative, and unites in its opeiutioii the pio- 
pi'rtaes of a great number of other mi'dieinrH. 
lake adstringenth, it increases the motion of the 
ji.irls, and has the advantage of tu mg more con¬ 
stant and durable in its effects th.in many otllcr 
lemedies which possess tlie same virtue, because 
It eomhinrs with the organs themselves, by 
means of the fluids, which serve for their nutri¬ 
tion. Jt appears, tlicrcforc, that in every case 
wherein the muscular and nervous fibres are fee¬ 
ble m their action, in debilities of the stomaeli 
and intestines, and diseases dependent thereon ; 
in short, m every ease wherein the blood has not 
a snflleiniit qu.mtily of ciiior, or has not its 
healthy degree of eonsisteiicy, steel medicines 
may be iidministi rtxl with success Tlie officinal 
preparations in the phaiinai opocias .sic very nu¬ 
merous. If iron be exposed to the action ofthe 
air, it becomes oxydated, and is converted into 

the oxydum ferri liiteum. Sv*c /fo/nyo /erri._ 

Submitted to the action of diluted sulphuric acid, 
liy concentrating Uie solution by evaporation, it 
forms the sulphas ferti. Sec Fetram vifrutlatum. 

—Wifh munatic acid, it forms the niurias feni, 
the ferrnm salitum of Beigman, from which the 
tinctiira ferri munati is made. Iron filings su¬ 
blimed with the muriate of ammania, or sal am¬ 
moniac, form the Mtirias ferri amniontarBlis. 

See Flores martialcs.-r-Wilh the jiowdeied crystals 
of tartar, it forms tive Tartris pot.iss.T acidulus 
fen.itns. See Ferrum (.if>fartsntM»i.—Iron, pos¬ 
sessing the magnetic property, is said to pio- 
duce very singular effcils upon the animal wo- 
nomy; and it is affirmed tliat, when applied to 
the skui, It mitigates pain, diminishes convul¬ 
sions, excites redness, sweat, and often a small 
eruption. Hotr far these assertions are to be 
depended upon is uncertain; but that the magnet 
has vciy sensible is proved by Thourct, 

in Uie mnshetians of the Rojal Society of Me¬ 
dicine of Paris, 

laoN MAsurAcToaE. 

lhader this iead wc propose to trmtof %e ra- 
riotu processes for reducing iron from its orc<, 
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into the jt«te of crude and mtileable iron: for 
tlw suliJMquent proccsi, ot converting the latter 
into mer., wc refer to that arUelc. 

Iron IS ne«er found in a metallic state, but 
always as an oxyd, from the great alfiiiity be¬ 
tween oxygen and iron, '.hcv ate always fonud 
combined, when in the ii itiiral state; this com¬ 
pound w called ore, and has none of the metallic 
properties or appeuranoe exist, except in its spe¬ 
cific gravity the red rust of iron is of this na¬ 
ture, being non eomiimed with oxygen; the ores 
of iron which arc found in the earth always con¬ 
tain cxlroiieoMS matters, besides mm and oxygen; 
the most Iolatilc of these, arc first expelled by 
calcination of the ore, and afii rwards, by the 
operation of the blast furnace, the iron is sepa- 
, laU-d from the oxygen and conveiti-d into east 
or crude iron. Tins is done by exposing the ore 
to d most intense beat, at the same time that it 
is in contact with carboti supplied fioni the fuel. 
at this temperature (he alliiiity beta cun ihc ox¬ 
ygen and the carbon is greater tluiii the fiiriiiii 
for the irulij a new combination is theieiure 
formed of carbon .and oxjgen, leaving tlie iron 
still mixed with its impurities, a second combi¬ 
nation of the Carbon with the ir.ui now takes place, 
which product's carbonated or ea-st iron; but iii 
the practical application of tins principle, the 
opeiatioii IS not so perfect as to tutilly rtinove 
the oxygen. Some kinds of rust iron hav<; less 
of It Tuuiumiiig than o.bcrs, but are proportion- 
plly chaigcd with carbon • this process of lesn- 
ing noil from its ore is called sutcltiup trim, or 
sroH makiufi, and iii this st.itu non is now must 
cxtensivilv used, by casting into all vaiictiesuf 
articles, thungh formerly tasf iron was little re¬ 
garded, except as .i material for the muniilac- 
,tarc of bai or malleable iron. I'o rcdure it to 
this state, the crude iron mideigoc-s a particular 
jnuiiagcniciit, m a furnace calhd a ,/f^ery, by 
whieJi Its c.arbon and any rema'inng oxvgeii are 
vplatdizpd, leaving mailt aide iron, wlm h is cou- 
solidatcd and maiiiifaetured into bars hy ihe ac¬ 
tion of immense hainnien or rollers, mov ed by 
mat'hinery. The tonvcrsioii of non into steel is 
a subsequent process ot cementation in eharcoul, 
by which malleable non lieeomes steel. 

From this slight skeii 1i it will appear that the 
rnanufaetuie of iron is di > ided in'o two branches , 
Hist, tlic smelting of iron from the ore ; second, 
the conversion of crude luto malleable iron, by 
expelling the carbon and oxygen contained in the 
former. ♦ 

History or iuk Uon MA.wrAcioRv. 

The invention of this important branch of me¬ 
tallurgy is in\ oh. ed in pie..t obscurity as iron 
is never found ir. a metallic state, its existence, 

well as tlie proc esses uf reduction, must have 
been a human di^aovery At what period the 
state of society was so greatly improved, wc are 
uncertain, every reason to sup¬ 

pose it very remote. In our present state, when 
yre depend so gfcatly upon the u«c of jron and 
steel, it is diflicult to conwivc lipw man could 
exist m a state of society without their aid; yet 
we ar« informed by Captain Cpoke, that the na¬ 
tives of the South Sea Islands arc wholly ignorant 
of tlic existence of any metals. From the Scrip¬ 
tures we diHit hat a shoirt time aaer the 
.creai.ion. Tubal Cain, adaicendaot of Cam the 
son of Adam, aa sasfractar qf every «r(i- 

Jirer tu bram and dw*s,” though no mention is 
made of the manner hy which he acquired these 
isonout arts, ‘^be' aacient m^oli^sts, attite 



buted the invention to Vulcan, ihc god of suhw 
termnean tire and metals, who Sir Isaac Kopton 
supposes to have been the same with Cinjiras, 
king of Lcumon, an inventor of the arr, who 
found out copper m Cyprus, the smith s ham¬ 
mer, anvil, and tongs, and employed workmen 
in making armour and oilier things m brass and 
iron. He was tin only king celebrated m his¬ 
tory for w-orking in metals. 

JJeriulohii says, that a class of men called 
e'lirctes. who were celebrated for their skill in the 
arts and sciences, were brought into Greece, fiom 
Phoeiniut, by Cadmu, son of Ayenor, king of 
that countrv, seme settled in Phryijm, and were 
calli'd Corybantei, others in Crete, where they 
were ca'li fi Iilan Dactyli, some in /ihodes, called 
Telihnirit, smiic in Samothrare, and were then 
(ailed Ciihiit; others in Euboea, where, before 
(he mvciitiuii of iron, they worked in copper, in 
a city Ciilled Ckalno; some in /.emnos, where 
they .issistcd Viilran, .tnd some m Imhms and 
other places. By the assistance of theAC ar,i- 
ficers, Cad’nus discovi I cd gold, in the mountain 
Pauii<i<H», in Thrare, and copper at Thebes: 
w hence copper ore is still termed Cadnua. In 
the counlritw where they settled, they first wrought 
III copper till iron was discovered, and then in 
iron , they iii.uie arms and edged tools, for hew¬ 
ing and larving won't, which gave Minos, king 
of Crete, an opportunity of building a fleet, and 
g.iming (lunuiiion of the sea, and of establishing 
the trades of sniiths and carpenters in Greece, 
A short time after, Ikiedalus and bis nephew 
Tiilus invenled the saw and the axe, the whim- 
blet, the pi rpi'ndienlar and Compasses, the turn¬ 
ing lathe, glew, and potter's wheel, and Epala- 
nius Ills eiiti d the anchor : these w ere in the reign 
of Soloniou, The invention of iron by the Idaci 
Dactyli, is by Sir Isaac Newton, fixed at about 
1035 years before Christ, which it is said they 
discovered fiuni the fusion of minerals, at the 
ai'cidental burning of the woods on Aic mountain 
Ida in Crete: otiicrs make it 400 years earlier. 
It seems, however, that the historians of anli- 
uity have in most cases, cither attributed the 
iseovcry uf inetaUto thciy gods, or they have 
deified those to whom mankind are so highly in- 
di'bted, fur having by that means been tlic found¬ 
ers of the present state of society. 

On Uie modern history of the iron niannfac- 
ture III England, wc must be concise, as our 
limits will scarcely allow us to do justice to what 
is infinitely more important, its various pro¬ 
cesses, and the principles upon which they are 
founded. 

The smelting of iron was formerly performed 
with charcoal of wood, used as fuel, in the same 
manner as it now is on the continent: previous 
to the period when ev cry spot of land became 
cultivated, fire-wood was the chief produce of 
England, a circumstance peculiarly favourable 
to the manufacture of iron. Accordingly, wa 
find It was in a very flourishing condition in the 
reign of King .Iijmes the First, from which time 
the decrease of woqd caused it to decline so 
greatly as to be neaily lost; until atmut forty 
years ago, when the perfecting of the process of 
making iron with pit eeel placed it upon such a 
permanent basis, that H capable of bckig ex¬ 
tended to any magnitude, without affecung tim 
agricultural interests of fiie country s as the iron, 
though it produces so much, costs nothing that 
is otherwise usefiil, but the labour of its reduc; 
tian. 
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When tlie ministtr in the year 1806 proposed 
to Irsy a tax on the uiaiiufasture of 'ton, and 
Submit Its -various processes to the eowst.iut in¬ 
spection of excise offieers, thi> owners of thi-1:13 
iion-v,orka whielv tiicii existed iii Great Brituui, 
nu‘t in the several districts, and deputed fourteen 
of thill nuiiiher tvv assembk in ' ondon nniJ ar- 
rauite the information snlnnitted to the cuiuniittci' 
of the House of LuininoiN, on the bill fur im¬ 


posing this tax; shewing its impolicy and 
ous tendency on a nmnufactore which is essed* 
tial to Urn success of almost alt the branches of 
BiitisUi^ustry. Through the kindness of one 
of these deputies, wc ar- enabled to i»csent the 
tullowiiig abstract of the sereral iron fumaceS( 
which vu the spring of 1606 were working with 
cokes ol pit coal in England, Wales, and Scot¬ 
land, VI/. 


No. of 
Work*. 

Counties. 


No.of Furnaces. 

Tons of 
Pig Iron 

Average 
Tons per 







made an- 




■ 1 







Out 

Total 

nually 

Furnace 

4 

Cumberland - . - .... 

• 

4 

» 

4 

1.491 

373 

11 

Derbyshiie 

- 

12 

6 

18 


861 

2 

Glourc.stershirp .... - 


2 

1 

3 

1,699 

815 

3 

1 

Lancashire - 

Leiccslersiiire - - - - 



2 

1 

4 

1 

2,500 

1,250 





3 

Monmouthshire ----- 


3 

n 

3 

2,444 

815 

19 

Salop ----- , - 


28 

IB 

42 

54,966 

1,963 

2.3 

.Stattordshirc ------ 


31 

ul 

42 

49,460 

1,595 

14 

Yorkshire - ... - 


23 

II 

27 

26,671 

1,160 

89 

Total in England . - . - . 

105 

39 

144 

149,490 

1,424 

2.3 

Soiilh Wales , . . . . 


36 

11 

47 

75,601 

2,100 

3 

North Males .... - 

- 

3 

1 

4 

2,075 

692 

12 

Scolliiiid ...... 

- 

18 

9 

27 

23,240 

1,291 

U'Z 

lolui of ' okc Fuiiiaces in Great Britain 

- 

162 

60 

222 

250,406 

1,546 

11 

(}]d I harcoal Furnaces still in use, in diltercnt'l 
t oiinties ...... j 

11 

B 

11 

7,800 

709 

133 

1 otal in Great Britain .... 

- 

173 

60 

933 1258,206 



Whence it appears, that the furnaces which 
wpie then standing in Itiitain, were producing 
'.fiS, ::Ub tuns 111 crude iron annually , although 
till- qiiantitv had been estimated twelve years 
befoie nut to exceed 100,000 tuns pi r annum 

That liO of these iuinaies, ru nearly one-fuurtii 
of their whole number, were out oi blast, or 
standing still, is attributed in great part to tlie 
frequent and periodical repairs which the lining 
and hearth of a blast furnace require, while other 
furnaces had been blown out, or ceased to work, 
owing to a temporary failure of their supply of 
iron-stone or coals within Uie owner or lessee’s 
lands: for it is to be remarked, that nearly tlie 
whole of the iron smelting is carried on under 
leases, and very rarely by the hind owners them¬ 
selves. 

It appears above, that 1546 tons of pig iron is 
the average produce of each of the 162 coke fur¬ 
naces in blast; and it may be interesting to some 
of our readers to be informed, that at some of 
tlirsc.as at (^farthia jn South Wales, the average 
per furnace is as high as 2613 tons per annum; 
while in 13 others the qntatity falls below 300 
tons, being at Dewey, in Kofth Wales, stated at 
only 150 tons per annum; ttie average for each 
connty, as well as for the charcoal furnaces, 
will be seen in the last column of the above 
table. 

The average quantity made at each of the 121 
poke ironworks is 20’itl tons per annum; seven¬ 


teen of tlicse works make 4000 tons each or up- 
wards; the seven largest are Cyfarthfa, in South 
Wales, 10,460 tons; Old Park, in Salop, 8359; 
Btaekrnour, in South Wales, 7846: Pennydar- 
raii m ditto, 7803; Ketlcy, in Salop, 7510, and 
Carroll, in Scotland, 7380 tons per annum, 
while at the same time eleven of these works fall 
short of 500 tuns in thi quantity which they 
make. -The three least of these are stated to be 
Gulden Hill, m Staffordshire, 181 tons; Duttun, 
lu Cumberland, 175; and Dewey, in Nwth 
Wales, 150 tons of pig iron per annum. 

Ninety-fli'e tiiousand tons of this^ig iron, ma¬ 
nufactured in Great Britain, are araerwardv ren¬ 
dered malleable. Tlie capital employed in the 
manufacture of the raw material only, is esti¬ 
mated at five millions; and it fnrmshes employ¬ 
ment to 200,000 persons, independent of all the 
labour necessary to fabricate articles of iron. 

Ok faox Oats. 

The minerals contuning iron are very plenti¬ 
ful, though the richest ores alone are iiunufar- 
tured, and tliese only in countries where coals 
or wood can be procured in unlimited quantities. 
The ore it ftequently found bedded in stratum 
of lamina^ cuy termed bind, and partsdting «f 
the same inclination as the strata above and be¬ 
low. It is found in nodules nearly the shape of 
,a convex lens, and of all sizes; these are termed 
ironstoMs; when broken, the internal ffoeture 
presents the most elegant configurations, tending 
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Sb general to * centre; otheri> eontain the im« to that of the red oxyde of iron, a change whith 
prcssions of vegetable*, *omc bearing reaem. is jirobably owing to the increa'ie of oaygen fur. 
nlanoe to fern*. In lome ca*e»thc ilbneieon* niwed by the decomposition of th" water con¬ 
tain imprenion* of fossil shell*. Iron ore Ja not tained in the ore whilst the hydrogen is dissipatod. 
unfrequently found in a regular stratum, occu- The reduction of weight is owing m a great mea- 
jpying the whole space between the etrata above sure to the decomposition of the water as wnll as 
and below it When the strata (usually a lami- the absence of any other matters which may be 
nated blue or ockery clav) which contains the volatilized by that heat. It is found by expe- 
iron stones are not more than 25 or 30 feat m rlencc, that if the roasting is imperfectly per- 
depth, they are procured by sinking a pit at first, formed or omitted, the quality of the iron made 
about eight feet diameter, which is enlarged as fiom it is greatU iiyurcd, which is attributed by 
the depth increases, until the iron stones arc practical men lo the loss )f heat, which is sus- 
reacbed, the pit is undermined until it becomes tainyd oy introducing .aw ore into the furnace, 
near 20 feet diameter, and of a conical figme; lion stones saiy in tlieir proilucts of iron fiora 
when all the stones contained m tlie pit arc taken 15 to !J5 pei cent by weight, ol the raw ore. 
out, another is dug so near Uie foimer that it will Tin I'l.t! ior maiim. Iro.v. 

meet It at the bottom, the earth taken from the Charcoal of win'' stands foieinost under this 
second pit is thrown into the first, and in this h'ad, from the cYirllunt quality of iron it pro- 
luanncr the work proceeds, until th» d-qith be- duces But we base little to offer our readers 
comes greater. it is then the most eeonrmncal upon fins subji-ct as verv few ch ireoal furnaces 
method to wo.-k a mine iindei gronnd m the ,.ime are now used in Kngland, and their number every 
manner as for < oals. It fieipientlv Inippons that da_\ dirnmislnng; b'-ini; almost entirely siiper- 
an iron fiini.ii e is situattd. where r,>alb ore sedod by i oke furnaees within a f. w ve.ars. We 
mined at a <onsidirabh- depth while the ore is shall therefore coniine ourselves to I'oke-mm, 
procured nearer the surf.iee, oy this mefUod the fnsl glam mg at llu: idea of some I'r, n< li elicmists’, 
same expense ol machinerv tor drawing oil the who, m a iceent nicmuir, atliibun tin snpeii- 
walei senes foi Imth. orlty of ehatuval non to the nevv-d)seovi red nie- 

Iron stones are distinguished by Mr. Mn hot taloid potasmm eontiimd m thetbaicoal cntii- 
into Siliei >iis. Argillaceous, and Calcareous, m mg mto ooinb.natiivii'wit''tlie iron, 
proportion s sand, clay, or lime arefountl predo- IM evi.ils maj be divided into tiuee sorts ■ 

mma-it m Uicm, though none are found five 1st. Haul or stone ,oal, whieh burns to a 

from nuxtinc of all three. These circumstanees white ash, but is not reni.-nkablv iiinaiiiimiblr 
effect tlie qiial.ty of the non extrai ted from them, ^d. Softer bright coal, wiin h Imrns to a white 
and .vupnrt* a somewhat dittercnt treatment to ssh, contains mnt h hvriro-en gas and is the 
produce as much as possible similar results- for most mtiuiiimable ' ’ 

as the metal contained m alliron ore IS tbn same, IW. Ooalmg or eakin?- coal is that which 
but differing m the foreign matters combined when burnt the fragimu-s ,imtc a.id melt into a 
with them, it is possible to separate it from tlnmi, mass, such coal usually mini to .i red .-uh. 
and in the manufacture this is tIuePw done by Of these vaiictius only the hard and cro/.Img 
varying the propoitions ol fuel and flux used in deemed proper for iron making; the soft 
therfiiriKKC. coal not niniimg togetinr m the operatum oi 

Iron mashrs consider that with the same pro- ‘'oking, so ns to prodiice large pieces of coke: 
portion of fuel the best iron will be produced »nd indeed many kinds oi no/ling coals are too 
from the argillaceous oies, that is, respecting soft for the furnace, though they produce rxeel- 
strength and a moderate degree of fusibility. lent large cokes for m.dting, and other purposes, 
Calcareous oies afford iron wliitli melts easily, but when in the furnace, are crushed to dust by 
though It IS deficient in strength, whcai manu- the great weight of the other matenals, 
factiued intobar non It becomes red sAovt; that The coals for the blast furnace must be first 
is, brittle when hot. burnt to cokes which is done in heaps of from 

The metal produecd from iron stones, contain- to fjO tons , the large pieces of coals are first 
ing nearly equal mixtures of sand, clay, and backed up upon the ground, and the interstices 
lime, has an iiiternicdiitc degree of fusibility hUcd with smaller coals; this heap is set on fire, 
and softness; but generally very strong. The and as the different parts become sufficiently 
yvorst crude iron is obtamed from argillaceous burned, the fire in such parts is cxtmguishcd by 
ore: it is ungi* for any purpose in this state, and ‘overing it up with dust and tlie ashes of a former 
when rendered malleable is caM $hort, or brittle process. Cokes should he so much burnt as to 
when cold. expel all the hydrogen gas, which » known by 

The first operation to which the iron ore is sub- the smoke ceasing; at the same time as little as 
jeeted, ffl roasting; ibis is exposing the stones possible of the coal should be destroyed by be¬ 
ta a moderate heat, which volatilize* many ex- ing burnt to ashes. In some places the coke* 
traneouB mixtures of the ore. The operation is arc burnt m an oven, and the fire put out by 
performed by spreading upon the ground a layer closing its mouth instead of smothering it with 
of coals, about eight or nine inches thick, and dust. A great difference prevails in the different 
extending from 10 to 12 feet in lengffi, the breadth kinds of coals, as to the quantity of coke they 
being about eight or nine feet: these coals are will produce and also in the quantity of carbon 
covered with a stratum of ore five or six feet in such cokes contain» the soft ltinA« of coal 
thickucss, juid interspewA with coke dust and termed dicey from bmaking into small rhomb, 
small cinders; the nmole is coveted over with afford coke which is very brittle and ^ngys j 
slaik or small eonis. The fuel is now set on &e, when in the furnace fiu ironmasters say ifwtll not 
and suffered to bom M long as any matter capa- bear a burden of ore, that is, it requires a hi^r 
ble of supporting ctonhnstion remains; which proporfionofsuch coke tofevWe a given quan- 
will bo sometimes three week* or a monUi. The tity of iron than of the cokes made Sum hard or 
ore, by tWa operation, lose* very considerably in steme coal; which they tsenbe not so much to a 
weight; its ooleiir is cbnnged from a dark brown deficiency of carbon, as 4o its softness wUch 
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cau<ics it to give way and let the ore fall down to 
the hearth before it is sufficiently eenicnted by 
Contact with the carbonaceous matter. 

The BtAST Fobnapc. 

We now come to describe this principal 
agent in the iron manufacture. In phitc 89, 
which containsii plan and elevation of a furnace, 
with its appurtenances, AA, represents what is 
called the stark of the furnace of a pyramidal 
figure, 30 feet square at thi‘ base, aiiil 40 feet 
in height, li, fj, IS the easting house, D is the 
house for the steam eiigir j svinth gives .notion 
to the blowing engine, to supply the runiBce 
with air, a is its chiiimcy, /• the boiler with tlie 
fireplace beneath it: the plan shews two such 
boilers either of which will supply the engine 
when the other is out of ri ,.,iir. The two daik 
cueles e« in the plaat aie uolcs which comey 
the coals down to the arch hetorc the lire place 
of eai li butler; / is t.ie steam pipe leading to 
the cylinder; h is the greirTlitvcr or hcam of the 
<i>j',itie, alternating upon its eeiitir and com- 
inunit atmg the motion of the piston to the blast 
evlindei K. which is a large lifting pump is 
shewn in fig. 3. of plate 2. 'the engine is of the 
iitindsplieiic prineiph, wliieh, with its eunstiiir- 
tinn and operation ate d(tailed under tlu .i.lelc 
ISiiAM IvNt ivt, it issuffinent heie to say that 
the altern.ife motion ol ihe piston ol Hie hlowirtg 
cylinder, foices its contents oi .ui at caei' stroke 
through Ihe pipet, into the leguLttiiig reccivei 
F, wlinhisan lumicnsc chest iuinird of cast iron 
plates open ot thi lower side and inveitcd in a 
rosirroi. ol watci about 12 fcit ui depth. The 
ail IS eoiivcyt'd Ironi the regukatoj to the furnace 
bv pipes It k procct'ding fioin e.ieh end of the 
chest to the turnaec. I'hosc tuniaccs which 
possess the command of a waterfall are blown 
by an engine simil.ar to that deseiibed under oiii 
aitule Biowino K.sc.i.sr, eiUier with or without 
the addit on of a legulator. 

The blow ing cylinder t. is only of single powir, 
that is, it throws out air only on the ascent of its 
piston , and it is tlie ofhee of the regulator F. to 
receive this ail ni inteisals auddelivei it revii- 
lailv into the furnace; and at cterv stroke of 
the engine, a quantity of water is dispbiced from 
the Reservoir, liy the engine throwing more air 
into It, than the two nose pipes at the ends of 
the pipes k k will convey away m the same time; 
it therefore distends the capacity of the rweiter 
by expelling a portion of tlie water and on the 
slescent of the piston, when the engine supplies 
no air, tlie return of the water into the receiver 
continues the blast until the cyhudrr resumes 
its office. The superiiciaJ area of the receiver 
must be very great so that tiie introdiirtion of a 
cylinder of air will not cause such a descent of 
the water, as to be sensible, tn the difference 
of pressure by tlie surrounding water. The in* 
ternal dimensions of the receiver before us am 
30 feet long, tight feet brosid, and 10 feet deep. 
It is formed of cast iron plates screwed together, 
and loaded with an immense weight of masonry 
to keep it dawm steadily in its place. The 
external cistern is built of muonry or brickwork 
bned in such a manner w to hvtud all danger of 
the escape of the water. 

Plate 90, will eiqilain the internal construction 
of the furnace. The moM of stone work AA 
called the stack, is lined with two thicknesses 
BB of brkk or stone^ wbish will withstand the 
continned OiCtion of an iotonse beat; between 
the tar« i» « layer of n&d GBpiesented by the 
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dark lines in the Agures. Tiic cone BB is terAci 
the funnel of the furnace, its base abuts iqion 
an inverted frustum, DD more obtuse called the 
boshes. Beneath this the diameter of tlie funnel 
IS much diminished, being brought to a square 
figure; and it is at this part G called the hearth, 
where the blast is iiitraduced by the two pipes 
I ft. The lower part of the Stack is perforated 
oil three sides with arches; the two W'liteh arc 
opposite .sre called tuire arches (from iuftau, 
pil>e) r.I'l 111 the si-ctmn 2. Tlieir use is to 
expose til"' ni.isoury of the hearth that the Uimi'S 
(i. e. the appeitures tlitough which the blowpipe* 
aie entered) may be acees-.ihle. Tlie other arch 
F section 1, is called ibe tjmp .itib lioiii its 
leading to the lynip stone it, fminmg one side uf 
the hearih, from the top, to within .ibuut 18 
inches of the flooi, it is ni.idu inoieahh that it 
may be easily renewed wlu-n burut ; and to 
presern* it, if it shouhl split by the intense heat, 
an iron plate 6 and ligiiiu I is plaeed behind 
it hiiMiig an angle below to sustain the sione. 
Both arc Ja»tened into then plares by wedging 
.igaiust the sole walls of the hearth . the open* 
lug below the tymp is stopped by the dam stone 
d set up upon the tiour of the hearth, at about 20 
inches disum i ft oni the tymp. 

The 1 lids of Uic pipes ft ft, coming from Ihe 
regulator, are roniiected with the blow pipes 
»», by M-iy strung leathern tubes t, winch are 
joined to the pipes by hoops ti, adjustable by 
screws, so as to hold the leather tight round 
them. By means of these leathern pipes the 
blow pipe m can be directed to blow into the 
furnace, in anv direction within the limits oi 
the tniies, or aptriure to receive Ihe pqms which 
are made through the stone woik and lined with 
fire chiy: the two small ein les in the hearth of 
section 1, shews the position uf the two tuires 
and that they do not tilow opposite each 
other. 

'Pile const ructions of blast furnaces are as 
vai ious as their dimensions. Our pliirc 90 repre¬ 
sents th.it kind whieji n, in most universal use ui 
Delhi shire. A great niimhci of luw fiirnaees 
haie been 01 ccti'd which possess evident advan¬ 
tages, but yet require tlie sanction of ail-puwiT- 
ful custom to render tlieir iiitroduetion general, 
t 'oiisiderable allowanru is on this score to be made 
to maiiiifaeturers on account of the heavy loss 
which wopid be sustaine.d by tlie unsuccessful 
experiment of a new eonstructed furnace, and 
the comparative small advantage to be obtained 
from its perfect success. 

The internal figure of a blast furnace has great 
infliienec upon its operation, requiring to be 
varied, according to the nature of the fuel and 
ore it is to be charged with. The fiirnaci is not 
merely to be cuiisidered as a hearth for the fusion 
of the matters introduced into it, hut a.s an ex¬ 
tensive laboratory for separating the metal from 
Its earthy mixtures. Wlien first intmduei d the 
ore becomes gradually heated. As it desceuds 
in tlie furnace by the consumption of the fuel 
beneath, it is roasted and by "oiitatt of carbon 
supplied by the fuel parts with its oxygen. 'Jhis 
operatioa Tequhrea to be contmiied from 34 to 
38 hours, more or less, as the ore employed is 
disposed to part with its oxygen. It is evidead 
that the time any quantity of ore takes in pass¬ 
ing down throogh the furnaee, w<ill be regulated 
by the proportions of its height and internal 
dumaeter. In a low and proportKmally large 
fumaohllM naterials will speedily hadre at the 
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h«tr^t being little retarded by friction against 
ibe sines of the funnel, and having Jess space to 
pass through Such was the form of the old 
charcoal fbmaces, which required less time from 
the greater quantity of earbon in the furnace, 
'fhe deficiency of carbon in pit coal must be 
compensated by an additional period of ceracn* 
tation in the furnace. The descent of the mate- 
nats IS reUrded bv diminishing the diameter and 
increasing the height. In the same manner thc 
fiimaces liuniing .soft cokes require narrower 
furnaces, than for hard cokes which have a simi¬ 
lar quality as to their carbonic contents. This 
IS necessary that the cokes may be more fitted 
to sustain the weight of water above Uicni with¬ 
out being crashed : for hard f«ofces, but which 
are in^rior in then carbon, a high furnace i» 
adapted to produce a long continued cementa¬ 
tion. 

Similar reasons apply to the different qualities 
of ore as well as coal: some requiring to be 
longer in passing through the fiirnace than 
others in projturtion as they are disposed to part 
With their ovygen: these various eomhinations 
render tlie proportions of the intern.il figure of 
an iron fiirn-ace so uncertain that no particular 
size can be mentioned as general 1’lie furnace 
in the plate is 40 feet in height from the bottom 
of the hearth to the top, while others we has-' 
•een are as tnueh as 60 feet Many furnaces 
have the side of the funnel BB curved instead 
of straight, with a view to obt late any danger of 
the matenals sticking in the furnace , which 
would haie bad effects by rendering the operation 
of the furnace nnccitam; owing to the sudden 
descents which must frequently occur by introduc¬ 
ing improperly cenimtcd ore into the tiimace. 

The intense heat raised in the furnace gene¬ 
rally destroys the lining in about a j ear; though 
some will last three years, and others not siv 
months; according to the qiialitv of the l.ning. 
When thii happens tlic furnace is burnt out, the 
stone woik of the hearth and lining BB is re¬ 
moved amt m w put in without deranging the 
masonry of the stack; the dam stone in conse¬ 
quence of having the fluid metal constantly 
pended up against it, seldom lasts more than 
three months, and must be renewed without ex¬ 
tinguishing the furnai i, during the oper.'ition 
sand IS rammed m undei the tymp stone to keep 
in the heat, and the blast is stopped. The tymp 
is changed in tlic same manner when necessary. 
Ilie casting house BB i» provided with a crane 
to raise large work- its floor should be mony 
feet deep, w.iii casting sand; and it should con¬ 
tain a reierberauiiK furnace, cupola and all the 
apparatus desci-ibed m our article Fooddfy for 
casting the iron in its various articles. 

An immense mound of earth is raised up, to 
form an iiicliut'il plane from the ground to the 
lop of ttie furnace, on which the fuel and 
materials are ronveyed to the top of the fur- 
nace. The scite of a blast furnace is mostly 
upon the declisity of a hill, for the greater 
convenience of constructing the inclined 
plane. In many casus where the inclination of 
the hill is considerable it is practicable to make 
the top of the fbmace level with the coke yard 
where the fad and ore, are prepared for it In 
this ease the Yteam Ongiue, house, and its boiler- 
house, are oarraod up as high as the furnace, 
and Uie bridge loft or road to the top of the 
fornaev It cunitnurted dver the top of the budd¬ 
ing. This ammgement saves a very considera- 
M( e^pimse in the forihdioii of the mound, * At 
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other works not possessing such advantages of 
ground, machinery is constructed to supersede 
manual labour altogether, in charging the 
furnace. In the elevation, PI. S9. the dotted 
line KK represents the inclined plane of the 
furnace, and the line LI. i.s the original I'le.l 
of the ground, whert) the works are constructed : 
these lines aic represented as at right angles to 
their trill position, which is shewn by KK in the 
plan, when they would be hidden behind the fur¬ 
nace in fhe elevation. 

Operitfioli itf the Blast Fnrtuicr. 

The fuinacc is Jightid bv introducing wood 
at^ic top, thc! .1 tew cokes, the tuircs nie 
stopped up, and the d.im stone left out to eaiwe 
a diaft, which is of course very great in a tall 
furnace. Thc wood is then lighted and is suf¬ 
fered to bum d fortnight, a few cokes being intrn- 
diiceti out c ei cry day until tiic furnace becomes 
heated ,nid gradually tilled. The charging of 
the furnace now commences with four baskets 
equal to eight biishcU of cokes, 12 stone of l-ilb. 
cacli of ore, and four of limestone tor a flux ; 
the ilam stones are put in and eight or nine d.iys 
afterwards, during which interval CO or 70 cbaigc.s 
arc introduced, the tiiires arc opened and thc 
blast eumnicnccd, at first gently with a small 
nose pipe, and afterwards with a Larger, until 
the furnace acquires' thc proper heat. These 
pTi'i-.iutu>ns arc necessary to picscri e thc mason¬ 
ry of the furnace from cracking, which would 
otherwise happen bs- thc iiiicipial expansion of 
so large a mass, if thc heat were urged too 
rapidl). 

Twelve hours after the blast begins non can 
be obLimed from thc furnace, .ind in the (oiirsc 
of as many day s if the busimss is w ell conduct¬ 
ed, the furnaci ai rives at us jiroper heat and 
state for woiking constantly, as long as thc 
lining lasts. Tin- regular routine now takes 
place, charging every half hour w’ltll i-ight huslicis 
of coke mixed w.th ore and limestone in dif¬ 
ferent proportions according to thc quality of the 
iron to be produced. 

The ore and limestone when put into tlie 
furnace gradually descends as the matter below 
is consumed, l>cooming heated, and thc raibon 
which abounds in the furnace enters into coro- 
hinatmn w ilU thc oxygen of the ore, and both 
pass ofl m the stati- of carlionic acid gas. A 
new combination now tabes place between the 
Carbon and thc mct.il thus deprived of thc oxy¬ 
gen ; the carbuiii/ation process more rapidly as 
the oic continues to descend and thc heat in¬ 
creases. This process is continued until it 
ariivi's about thc top of the cqkes, srtierc the heat 
becomes so intense, as to fuse birth the iron and 
any of the impurities ft coutaini: they now 
drop down in a fluid state, and accumulate in 
thc bottom of the hearth, being kept in by the 
dam stone n from flowing out into the easting- 
honse. while the matter remains here, the iron 
by its superior weight sinks to the bottom j thc 
other melted matters form a liquid lava floating 
upon it, and rising up as the quantity increases, 
unul ft becomes high enough to flow over the 
dam stone upon the sand of the casting-house. 
The metal also accumuUtes, and in twelve hours 
after thc commencement, is ready for casting. 
The dam stone is not limde tong enough to fill 
entirely the space in wlfiOh it is placed, but 
about three inches space it' left between one end 
of it jutd the side «aiU i^ the health: this aper¬ 
ture is stopped with Band* which is removed 
when the metal it td he east, and suffered to 
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out into the moulds <Jr pig beds formed la tent tute ^u> the former, similar indeed td 
tiic c-astiiig-housc BB. cream. Each streak contains less metal as iu 

'J'ne blast continues constantly night and day, uoiour becomes lighter; and the white rontaittS 
except a cessation of about'20 minutes, every 12 the least, if any. An additional pro|>ortion of 
hours while the lUetal is east; otherwise as soon lime produces a white slag which, when broken, 
.t\ the tap hole was opened a stream of llamo presents an uneven surface and without polish, 
wo.ild issue out many feet and greetly annoy the vciy similar to the fracture of porcelain. Such 
workmen: besidi's that, m furnaces burning the slag retains but very little iron in solution, and is 


suft sorts of coal the blast is necessary when the 
tap hole is opt-n to blow out the dust which 
accumulates and choaks up the tiiires. After 
all tlie metal is let out the slug or lava follows, 
nnd if any remains it is drawn out by a Itook. 
the furnace is now poked and stirred up with 
long bars called rangers, introduced over the 
dam stone, and under the tymp to loosen any 
slag which might have been held up among the 
cokes by the great pressure of the blast. The 
tnp iiule IS next stopped up with sand, and also 
the spare under the tymp nnd between the dam 
stone. The engine is nouTpilt in motion and the 
opeiation of the furiuce resumed, the metal 
and slag soon diopping down into the hearth: 
11 ) a short time the slag rises high enough to 
run over the dam stone, the sand before it being 
leinoved. The engraving shews that the hoitoiu 
of the tymp is somewhat lower than the top of 
the dam stone, so that the slae touches thi t\mp 
iron, and prevents the blast or fire getting 
through at the same time that the slug runs ofl 
freriy. The nose pipes are but very little above 
the level of the d.mi stun ', niul it is essential 
th.'t the nutal should he lovered over with slag 
to deleudit from the rapid oxygi nation or burn¬ 
ing which would t-ake place by the stieam of 
cold air striking upon the hut metal. from this 
cireuinstanee it would appeal that tli«. blast is 
prejudicial; and so, in fait, it nnay be iii some 
degree, by partially ot) di/uig the metal, while 
It remains in the hearth Its use consists in 
atignienUng the heut. foi the nfliuity between 
tin: iron nnd the varbon is at first, insensible 
and mere.ises iii pioportion to the tiinpcratuic 
111 which they .tre placed. the heat is, thcrefuie, 
uecessniy on two accounts; first, to ircatt* a 
wuifieient affinity between the iron and the cai bon; 
and next, to melt down whalcvei is mixed with 
the oic. 

T%e rurii'fies of Slaq. 

The mixtures of the iron ore are bj tlieupcra- 
t<ioii of Uie furnace separated from the iron, and 
tunned into a vitrified mass called slug, which is 
very brittle and hard. Us colour and appearance 
are very various, but alfordiug a ente non of the 
state of the furnace by winch the manage i ran 
form his judgment The slag is composed pun- 
eipally of lime, silex, and clay melted togethei 
It IS most probable, that if it is uoloun d, it sdll 
contains a portion of iron, which ought to have 
been separated from it in the f.irnace. This is 
shewn by the slag produced betore the furnace 
acquires the proper beat, being nearly black; and 
from Its weight evidently containing a large por¬ 
tion of iron. Also, without a due propoition of 
limc, the slag breaks with a smooth fracture like 
bottle glass, and coloured black or dark blue: 
when melted, it runs freely, like water, holding 
the iron in solution. The iron produced at the 
same time is of the worst quality. On augment¬ 
ing the quantity oS lime, the slag becomes streak¬ 
ed with variegated colours, disposed in the most 
beautiful Curved stripes, and miited with much 
white. It still preserves its polish on breaking, 
'Ihis slag runs front the furnace in a more consis- 


that which the manager endeavours to procure: 
it IS more tenacious than any of the former. Any 
farther quantity of iimc beyond the curdled white 
slag, renders the slag so clotted, that it is liable 
to eemeut the cakes together, and ehoak up the 
fam.ice: it also letains an iiniiieusc number of 
small globules of good non, winch hare not suffi¬ 
cient weight to make then escape from the slag, 
though It contains scarcely any metal m solu¬ 
tion. 

TThe dtffi-rvKt f/nahhe* of Cntdr Iron, 

The diffcn-nt qualities of cTude non thus pro¬ 
duced from tlic blast furnace, arc denoted by 
manufactuiers, Mo. 1,2,!), and 4, according to 
tlicir V aliie, which being regubitiiid by the de¬ 
mand ior any particular quality, is no certain 
criterion of the absolute quality or composition 
oi the mi tat, the number being ditTerently ap- 
pU(d in leiiiutc places, according to the local 
demands oi the country. The notation iulluwmg 
IS that used at some Derbyshire tumaees, which 
our draughtsman visited, and fioin which Iho 
dr.iwingv were Uken 

No. 1 also called </rey melUugpig, is the best 
iron; it contains a large proportion of caibon, 
and but little, if any, oxygen. The carbon is in 
such excess, that when cast, its surface is found 
covered with carburet of iron (black lead), term¬ 
ed by manufaetureis ktoh. It melts easily, is 
Suit so as to yield to the hie, and less brittle Uian 
any other crude iron: when broken, it is of a 
grey colour. To make siieli iron, some of the 
furnaces in Derbyshire arc charged wiUi eight 
bushels of coke, 18 stone of ore, and eght of 
limestone; a less quantity of ore to the same 
fuel will improve it" quality, when it tan be af- 
torded; but will hardly produce so great a pro¬ 
portion oi metal. It must be understood, that 
this IS the average charge. The state, of the air 
liaving great inflnenee on the products of the 
non, III summer only, 16 stones of ore, eight of 
limestone, nnd in winter, 20 stones ot ore, with 
tlic eight bushels of coke, wilt produce the same 
quality of iron. 

No. 1. IB used for mixmg with infeiior qualities 
to make fine castings for machinery, and where 
tlic iron is, requii es to be filed and di illed. 

No. 2. or Forge pig, is used to make malleable 
iron. It contains less carbon than No. 1. and 
IS not perfectly deprived of its oxygen Its fra<'- 
tiire IS of a lighter colour than No. 1 it requires 
more heat to melt it, is harder, nnd more Iirittlo. 
The average Charge of the furnace fur this kind 
IS, 22 stones of ore, eight of limcslone, to the 
eight bushels of coke. 

No. 3. FouHdrg metal, is less carbonated, 
haider, more infusible and brittle than the last, 
and contains more oxygen. Jt iv employ^ to 
east grate ban, weights, and all common articles 
It IS also used to mix with Ko. 1 lor the use. of 
the foundry. This metal is often accidentally 
produced iitom nearly the same cliarge as the last, 
when bad cokes, or imperfeitly roasted art, we 
used; m on any sudden change of the ^mr. The 
furnace always making the best metal m propoi- 
tton to the f«el, m the coldest weather, under the 
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circumstanciis as the lact, the rlurge would 
hi* 24, 26, or 2G atones of ore. 

No. 4. Batlait iron, or whttf hard trow, being 
white like siUei when broken, eonfams very little 
carbon, and much oxyisva. It is harder than 
steel, and exceedingly brittle; so iriucli so, in¬ 
deed, ns to be ol little use but tor ships ballast, 
and to iiiix witli a hirge proportion of No. I. fur 
tlio foundry. It makes good axletrce boxes for 
-uheeN; as, from ns hardiness, it is nut lirble to 
fuse by trietion. It requires so great a heat to 
nir't it, that at the ordinary state of the furnace, 
it ui" seal celV run into the moulds. 

This lutuimatiun respecting the charges, how- 
e\«T, C.IU only be considered as local, and varying 
considerably at the next furnace, tliougii only a 
few miles distant, owing to the diflerent qualities 
of the coal and ore. The rules which the practi¬ 
cal managers observe arc, that the best iron n ill 
be produced when the largest proportion of coke 
IS used with the ore, and atmut one-thiid of its 
weight of linicstune: a larger quantity of the 
tatter makes the slag lumpy, and choaks the fur¬ 
nace; and with a smaller, it still retains a portion 
of iron in solution, whence .irises its black colour, 
though the prupoi tion of lime necessary is very 
uncertain, as it depends upon tlic fusibility of the 
extraneous iiiixtuies of the ore. 

The object of a manager is, therefore, to make 
the best and most non with the least coals; or, 
what IS the same (as the fiirn.iee is always sup- 
pin d with the same quantity of fuel), to make 
It bear the r/ivntnt burden af miimc, tliat is, the 
gieatest qii.intiiy of ore, witiiunt debasing the 
quality, or lessening the quantity of the non be¬ 
low the required produce. The quantity and ve¬ 
locity of the blu<.t or air thrown into a furnace, 
has great iiilliicnce on the produits of U; and, 
from flic combination of so many ' irciiuiDtanccs, 
no aecuriite rule of proportion can be bud down ; 
«'ren at the same funiacc, the charge is continu- 
allv varied to moot the existing uircuaistaiiees. 

An excellent division of the varieties of crudo' 
iron, by Mr. Mushet, will be found in tho2dvol. 
of the Phil. Mag. where he distinguishes four 
kinds from their eomponrnt parts, iiistead of the 
imeertaui dtsliiietion of price; anew division, 
which it IS much to be wished was moie generally 
ado]>ted by uianuf.ieturers; 

1st. Oxygenated <‘rudr iron, shewing by its 
name that oxygen is predominant, apd tiic car¬ 
bon in small quantity; this is the No. 4. white 
iron above, but tii Scotland it is used ior the 
forge. 

2d. Carho-oxygt Mteil mtde iron, r>ontaiuing 
equal proportions of carbon and oxygen, which 
seema the same as the foundry metal above. 

.Id. Carltenated trudi' eron, where the eaibon 
predominates; it seems the same as No. 2. forge 
inctaj above, but in Scotland is termed good meit- 
ing pig iron. 

4th. Super car^tnafed erudt mm, contains an 
excess of (Mirbortf and little oxygen; this is No. 

1. Kishy iron; its surfiict covered with plum¬ 
bago. 

A blast furnace of the. dimeiisuins given m tlic 
drawings, though by no moaus the largest sort, 

IS charged 4$ times with eight bushels of cuke 
each time, in the couise of a day and night; to 
produce this qtumti^ of cokes, requires near 764 
bushels of coals per day; italio consumes about 
nine tens of ore ex^ litw^pe h the same tone. 

This funuMte prodeocs idS tons of metal per 
smflktesnmineik whenmidaBg 
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No. 1, metel. With No. 2. it will make from 36 to 
40 tons per week. 

At many iron works, three furnaces and their 
foundries are eonstantJy in use; the coal and 
iron mines, together with forges and Tolling mills 
for making the iron into bars, tx-Ionging to the 
same concern, the great number ol steam en¬ 
gines, mills, waggons, horses, workm* n’s tuols, 
frequently a railway or canal, fruiii one pait of 
the works to another, a large farm tu maintain the 
horses, and the capital necessary to carry uii such 
woiks, will give some idea of the opulence and 
general knowledge neci-s.sary for an iron master, 
to conduct his tniviiiess with advantage to the 
community, and pioGtto himself. 

Thu Manujih lure of MaUeable Iron. 

Malleable non sliouldbc pure iron without any 
mixture. No meUiod has yet been practised in 
England of making pure iron from the ore at one 
uper.ition; it must first pass through the state of 
crude or carbonated iron, and the earhuii is after¬ 
wards expelled, Uavitig pure iron: the manipu¬ 
lations of this process are much mure simple than 
the piinciples uf mutual affimty upon wbieh they 
operate. 

The works fui making malleable iron are term¬ 
ed fmgr»; they contain, ist, finurteu, or furnaces 
and tiicir blowing maclipies, 2d. t!u fotge utaiup- 
mg hammer, ‘3d, balhiuf furiuiev, 4ih, uhafertee, 
or second furnaces; and bth tin'forge drateiaq 
haiomer foi furniiiig the iron into bars. In the 
vicinity of a Urge forge, a lolimg mill is u.sually 
erected; and, though notessenti.il, it is a very 
useful .iddition lor slitting and liiiinbmg the b.iis 
iie.itly. In smalt works, the same mill is used 
both IIS a stamping and drawing baiimier, and all 
the machinery is contained in one building. A 
plan .tnd elevation otvucb a vvuik is given iii plate 
61, will re AAA an the tiiieiies or forges in wliu b 
llie iron is deprived of its carbon; B the water 
H heel tor the blowing engine ; D trie wheel fur 
working the hammer; X the balling furnace; K 
llie ebafery u. second forge tor beating the non 
to be made into bars. 

The lilonimg Maehme, 

The engine acts by two single acting eylinders 
FP (See uiir article Bi OWING Enoixi), moved by 
mc.ins of wheels a 0 , called camms, fixed on the 
axis of the water wdieel B. They are in the figui e 
of a heart, and lienee are sometimes called heart 
wlieels. The ends ot the piston rods bb of the 
cylinders F F, have small Wheels m the lower 
end of them, rotting upon the cirenmfcreucc of 
the camms att; and they are guided m a truly 
vertical motion, by wheels 1 1 on each side uf 
them. 

The revolution of the water wheel by the ex~ 
centiicityr uf the c-amms alternately lift up the 
pistons ol the cylinder^, blowing the air through 
the pipes ff to the furnaces. The pistens descend 
again by their own weight, but much quicker than 
they asceui|»<avhich is effected by the diflierent 
curvatures ofthe camms; the cylinders a<-t in the 
same manner os the blowing engine, under that 
article. 

Tjfte /Wry. 

The air from either eyhnder is conducted by 
cast iron pipes fff, supported in the roof ftom 
the blowing ongibe to ^ ebafery £, aad the 
fineries AA; one of vdiich is represented on a 
larger scale in fig. % filate where/ repre- 
sents a part of the same air pipet pro*«ded with a 
cock g, to intercept anA reg^te the stream of 
airy and the fewer end of It » eoanected by a 



teallieru tube nub a note {upc t, which tarns 
hon/.ontaliy inbii .the tuirc of the furnace, which 
IS exceedingly simple, bcin^only a dome G, and 
cbimney H of brickwork, and beneath a square 
hole h, called the heartli, to contain the fuel. 
I'lic health IS lined with cast iron plates, and the 
lower one left hollow beneath to keep it cool, by 
throwing water under, and picserre it'liom melt* 
ing. plate against the back wall is raised 
much higher than the otoers, to receive the tire 
iron fig. !J which is .1 wrought non tube project- 
ing a siiiall distance into the fire, to i‘bntaiti the 
noael t of tlxe air-pipe. ritis tire iron being ex¬ 
posed to a great heat, would be rapidly burnt 
away, without some contrivance which will keep 
it cool. The conical tire iron is, 111 fact, formed 
of two tubes, one witliin another, leaving a small 
cavity between them to receiic a thin sheet of cold 
Water which is conveyed in a trough to a pijte m, 
communicating with the cavity: n is another si¬ 
milar pipe to take a vay-stlm water, but bent 
down, so that its orifice is lower than the former, 
which It turned op to receive the stream of cold 
wutei, while the lower pipe conveys it away when 
warm into a cistern o, iig. 2. The stream of cold 
water is supplied by four small buckets upon the 
eircumfcrence of the water wheel B, which are 
filled when at the lowest part ol their motion, and 
duchaige their contents when at the highest, into 
a cistern which communicates the water by means 
ol'u trough and pipes to the tirc irons. 

The only difitrcnce between the finery and 
chafery, is in the latter being somewhat larger, 
and standing higher from the ground, and to be 
described shortly. 

2%e Fmgt Hammer. 

The water wheel D (plates PI, 92.) of the ham¬ 
mer mill, has on its axis K a large wheel p, fur- 
nislic*d with four cogs, which m succession lift up 
the hammer L; it moves on an axis y, supported 
by two uprights s s of cast iron, which arc in the 
same piece, and cast at the same time with a large 
iron plate, acting as a fioor for a third, upright 
iron T extending from the ground to a large beam 
1) called the drome, which is also supported at 
one cud by a beam ucross the house, and at the 
end towaids the water wheel, by a large vertical 
post n ; c 18 a strong ash spring, supported by 
passing through the uptight WT, and extending 
over the hammer L By the motion of the water 
wheel, the cogs of the wheel p throw Uie hammer 
forcibly up against the spring v ; by this it is rc- 
fiected down upon the anvil with an addiliohal 
powrer, fromtlie weight of the hiimnier, which lor 
stamping never wrcigbs less tiian six cwt. and 
very oftm much more The anvil x is made of 
cast iron, bedded m a large block of stone or 
wood, and care must be taken that no conduit or 
arch is made near the anvil block, or the bearings 
of the gudgeon of tbe oog wheel p, because all the 
power required to lift op the hammer is first ex¬ 
erted upon the gudi^on of the wheel. ground, 

therefore, should be made as solid as possible, or 
the reiterated blows of soheavyamass will shake 
all tlie foundation of the building. Tbe targe an¬ 
vil block is perforated with a square bole to re¬ 
ceive a small anvil lace, whtdi can be changed (or 
another of different figuw itt pleasure, without dis- 
turbingthe an vil block. Tbelmiimi^liand lets made 
of sound oak, and is ivell hooped with iron, to for¬ 
tify it Bgamst the violent shocks it ft oonstanUy re¬ 
ceiving ftom the cogs of the wheel p. The ham¬ 
mer is eaady chang^ by takhkg its anis out of tbe 
heariftfs, ta put in anotter of different woight or 
figatc, sad, as tbe head iaonly wedged on to tbe 


handle, it can be taken off when the handk b 
shaken to pieces, which often luippcus 111 two or 
tb,ce months wear. A violent action is cuiwtantly 
exerted upon the spring v, which tends tu throw 
up all the training. 7k> resist thi«, a weight of sis: 
tons of cast iron is placed on the drome at Y, but 
IS insufficient to prevent a considerable vibration, 
which soon destroys tin* wood framing. 

The Pi MW of Convcrtiu^ Iron. 

The optiation of tbe finenos is as follows, 3 
cwl. of crude iron of ilic number 2 01 forge metal 
IS put into the hearth, which iv previously lillod 
up with burning charcoal. The metal is covered 
up with tlic fuel, ami the blast commenced. It 
quickly melts down into the bottom ut the hearth ; 
and in about 2 U minutes the workman opens a 
tap hole called the cinder hole, which is ratlicr 
above tbe level the surface of the metal i» sup¬ 
posed to occupy lu the health. A sniAll quantity 
of liquul lava called finery ctndci Hows nut at 
this aperture; and if any of tlic metal comes ou'tf 
at the same time, the workman throws water upon 
It, and returns it to the furnace again. When the 
bottom plate ihi of the finery hearth is very hot, 
it oilteu happens that as much as B cwt. of the 
metal will flow out m this manner, which must 
be returned to the fiiniace. But in general Uie 
piiueiput part which runs out, is cinder only} as 
this becomes separated from the melted iron it 
gradually thickens and bcLomcs mure infusible. 
All this time the workman iv employed conti¬ 
nually, poking, and sUrrmg the nictui, that 
every portion may be equally submittod tu the 
action of the fire j and to prevent the iron from 
adlieiing to tbe sides ol the finery, or tbe lire iron, 
be searches all round such places with bis tool aiM 
removes any metal he finds. In about half an 
hour’s lime or three-quarter’s at t.vrtliest, tlic 
Cinder hole is stopped up with dust, to keep iri 
the remaining cinder, which is found conducive to 
tbe conversion of the iron. I'he sparks which hat e 
hitherto arisen from tlie fire arc of a bright red 
Colour, but about this tune they change to a 
white colour: it is by this appearance, the work¬ 
man IS guided in stopping up the tap hole. To 
retnin the cinder also by the adhesion of the 
metal to the iron bar used to stu- the furnace, 
which 1 , less now tlutn at the commencement of 
the process, when a hammer N was necessary to 
knock off the adherent metal. These signs indi¬ 
cate that sotqg of the metal is beginning to change 
into malleable iron. At tins time the cock in the 
air jape 18 further opened to increasa the quantity 
ol the blast, and tlie metal is suffered to remain 
eiiw loped in the cinder without much disturbance 
until about 75 minutes after the commencement, 
by which time the whole of tlie mntsl is become 
so far malleable that it will no longer melt in the 
heat of the finery; but lies in large lumps at the 
bottom, llie workman now divides the lumps, 
and by his poker endeavours to exiioio new sur¬ 
faces to the action of the fire, and turns the wiiole 
mass over. It now remains until two hours and a 
quarter after the first, when it is generally found 
completely converted mto malleable iron, and is 
taken out of the fire by a hook P It lias now 
lost all metallic appearance, an indifferent ob¬ 
server scarcely distmguisbiiig it from tbe sur- 
rounding charcoal. It is divided into the mo<t 
minute psfftides, not larger than sand, but ttlU 
adhering together: and this appearance otMn- 
mencesms aeon as the iron comes into ssotera as 
the woriomm term it, that is, becomes malleable. 
The globules are at first of considen^ dae, bai 
afterwards lUvidtng iflto an almost infinite number 
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ef sttwll gitiMi which seem to repel each other 
by reann of their being no greatly divided that 
light may bo iieen through every part of a amall 
pieoet During Uiu aboi e process the workman 
frequently coiers up the charcoal, and throws on 
wa^ with the bowl R wtierever the flames break 
out; both with a view to economise fuel, and to 
moderate the great lieat tliruwn out; which to* 
getber with the labour of stirring up so heav y a 
ina-s of inetal, and the tremendous roaring of 
the blast renders the post excessively fatiguing to 
the woifcmen. 

Imineilidtcly on taking a portion of the iron 
from the fire, the blast is diminishe.l so much 
as only to keep the remaining iron in a welding 
heat; more than this would oxydate and burn 
away the remaining metal, without pioducmg 
any good effect. The piece of iron is shoved 
along tlic floor with a fork S, to the hammei 
which is then put in motion by raising the water- 
wheel shuttle with the handle O, pi. 02 , The limt 
time tho hammer is lifted up, the workman places 
the iron upon the anvil, and the hamnici iminv* 
diately falls with a tremendous blow njion it. The 
next cog of the wheel P throws the hammer ,ip 
again in an instant; and by sinking the spring 
It IS thrown down with increased ftirce. Alter 
two or three blows in this manner the waterwheel 
acquires its full velocity, stnkiiig from la to 3U 
times per minute, according to the quantitv of 
water running upon the wheel, during this time 
the workman continually turns tlie non aboiit, 
that everv part may be hammered The opciation 
ui tlie hammer while the iron is in n welding heat, 
welds and consolidates the divided panicles oi 
mUtal into a solid mass, whu-h however is not free 
from flaws, particularly the edges, being craekeil 
vi'ry much. 'I'be cokes wliiili are thus produced 
are termed stampings. 'Ilie great pc^rc.Vssioii oi 
the hammer forces out the remaining slatr, or 
melted Cinder, from the mm by inechanieal pres¬ 
sure. When the iron is under the hammer, a 
stream of liquid lire is irequeiitly projected out 
of the cavities, on the stroke of the hammer, with 
such force as to strike the roof of the building. 

The operation of the lineiy is intended to expel 
the carbon from the crude iron, which it is tup* 
posed, by proetical men, to effect by buniiiig 
and I'onsuining the carbon contained in the iron; 
but this docs nut sufiicicntly account for the ab- 
!>eiice of the oxygen which iurge pigg^idways con* 
tain. It IS more probably ellected by the carbon 
and oxygen entenng into lombmation and pass* 
ing off in carbonic acid gas, an explanation 
which u confirmed by some experimems of Dr. 
fieddoos on an opei ation callod Puddling, which 
is analogous to the finery. 

laoK Bax fifttnufactare. The stampings ob¬ 
tained by the foregoing process arc malleable 
iron; but in a state too divided to be tit for the 
smith, and must therefore be first miinufactured 
iuto bats. If a rolling-niiH is near the forge the 
stampings arc carried thither, and, being heated, 
are passed two or three times through the rolls, 
to close up the flaws and render them compact. 
They are then whilst red hot clipped into pieces 
by tliesbbBra (See RotttHG JlfiQ) and taken back 
to the forges. Where no rolling mill is near, the 
stampings are broken while cold into pieces, and 
the fragmeats are Sorted into various qualities, 
as they are more or less completely depnved of 
their impw^es, and Ww piinl op on circular 
atones or tiles, being iatemixed with pieces of 
old Iren cslled sem|M. As many of these pites 


termed scraps-ball weighing half cwt. each «« 
introduced into the balling furnace, as it will cow- 
tain. This furnace is a reverberatory one, as 
described in the article Furhace, having a level 
floor to place the balls upon. Here a welding 
heat IS given by the flame to the balls, which in 
this state are ttnneil shingles; and they arc Uken 
out bv a hook. At this temperature the fragments 
oompoving the pile aihere together strongly, and 
aie carried all 'ogetiici to the hammer to be 
wi Ided into . solid mass, and form them into 
bloom or >>1.11)' For ihis purpose two workmen 
are employed, .1110 .issisted by tbelurnace-tender. 
When the incul is at the pioper heat the latter 
iiarni s the shingle to the hammer, the first ham* 
mcr*man brings an iron bar, flie end of which has 
been heated in the chafery, and the second man 
draws the water-wheel shuttle. At the first rising of 
the iiamnier the turn.'icc-man lifts the shingle upon 
the anvil with a pan of tongs; the hammer-man 
places the end of his bar upon it, and the falling 
ol the hammer mcIiJs ali together. The bar now 
becomes a handle to direct the shingle under the 
hammer, the workman turning it over between 
each blow that it may be «truek on diflerent sides; 
this IS continued as long as'the heat is suflTieientlv 
great, by which time tlie workman will have 
tonned the shingle into a laige and short bar, 
termed a bloom, or Imlf bloom, according to its 
weight, I'he lumace-man now brings anothir 
shingle, ,iiid the second hammer-man an iron 
bar wh ell they pinci upon the anv il together, and 
at tho same instant the lirst man takes his bloorn 
to the chaterv, so that the hainmi'r net er sit ikes 
upon the .anvil The lirst iiiaii then rests himsclt 
iititil hii. partner Ii.ii, finished; when he must rc- 
suiue bis labour while tin other tests. In this 
niaiiiier tin.' oper.ilioii proccixlh until all the 
shingles euiitaiiied iii the lumace arc made into 
btoorns, and placed iii the chafery fire, j'y this 
time those first mtroduced are sulficicntly heated, 
loi a second forging, which einplu) >■ the hainiiicr 
while tlie hailing furnace is charging again. by 
the second forging the blooms are drawn out in 
tin middle to a bat the true shape and siae of the 
bar intended to be manufactared; the ends arc at 
the same time left niifonned, it is now termed an 
ancory, and at two more heats i% ends are drawn 
out and it becomes a bar. Iron which is intended 
to he made into plate at the rolling mill, is forged 
from the scraps ball at two heats into a slab which 
is a parallel pipedon or piece of very thick plate 
Its size accurdti^ to what a,re Intended to be 
FoHed; the largest are about 18 inches by 12, 
and tliret! inches in thkkUess. In the above op¬ 
ei ation the iron loses considerably in,weight: 
S.5 cwt of crude iron being allowed to ms^e one 
ton ol bur iron ■ a giuat part of this waste is sus¬ 
tained In the finery',, the cinder qf which is 
black and evidently contains a large proportion 
ol mctil; and in the subsequent operation of the 
hammer ^||| forge scales or black oxyde whkb 
comes fronOhe surfaee of the inetal if very con¬ 
siderable. The workmen are allowed 53 baskets 
of charcoal to convert a ton of pig iron, each of 
which vt e estimate to cantain abimt bolf a bushel 
or less. They observe that more fuel is lequired 
after a heavy fall of snow or raiq. 

In all large two hammers and qftou three 
are used: the flht is in the same buildhig with the 
fineries to makestampiiws: tlmqtfaer (sometimes 
in a sepimte building wk^h oq^asm chaferies. 
Hid bHiing furnace) is used to draw un stamping 
out into bars, and is tberefiBN tenued the drawing 


fcammer, "Tl»e satfte mill also »omeUmi*s turns 
«i pair of rollers. We tliuujrlit it unnecesMry to 
Cttend the number of oui plates by 
cond forge; as it tiwy be easily comprehended 
from those we have delineated. 

The interior of au extensive forge presents a 
spectaele whu h perhaps appioachos tlic neiiitst 
of any work of art, to the poetical de'A'i'iption 
of Vulcan’s Cave, .‘tome of these bujldmes roii- 
tain six of the iiiieriev, ivhieh produce a most in¬ 
tense heat and baht. The rt irm? of the b’ I’.t is 
truly tieinendi.us, added to the fallini; of the 
water on the wheels of two h1o« ing tii.iehincs, and 
twij hammer mills, which strike alteniatilv with 
siuli violence as to sh .he the i aitli toi .i consi¬ 
derable divt.in(v: the number of workmen busily 
employed in the niidd nf such eoiifusinii in cni- 
rjing hot metal about, and the stum; u MeUiOn 
of light and shaue uj.fm their faces prod,ice a 
scene winch would he .in «'\cellent siihjee! for the 
painter 

Proeem^ of PiTdiRnui Iron. 

A process Urracd Pnddtmg has- been lately in- 
Viiitc'd, to make inalleahk iron fmm ( rud< by au 
air revcilH’i.itmgtiiniaee similni to that desei ibed 
ill till artieb' tiiniaee; except that the tlooi is 
hollowed out into a hasoii in the iiiiikPc oiipositc 
the dooi into the fern ice, two .iiid a halt cwt. <il 
crude non is iiitrodm cd into the bison and the 
tl.amc of pit coal forcibly icvci berated upon il. 
In halt an hour alter chniging, it is melted; 
the'attendant now shuts oA the Aame (umi the 
metal by opening another vent for the diaiiglit of 
theehiiimcv , he stns up ami tuiiis nvei tlie metal, 
and in .SO nnuutes it becomes collc'-lcd into lumps 
about the SUL oi giavcl. As soon as the heat be¬ 
comes so far diminished that the nn tal works 
with any diirioultv, the Annie is tinind on again; 
which IS usual!Vahoiil ,>.> mitr-t s. in tliice ini- 
niitcs more it bcLOtni s soft and seiiii-Anid, and 
the Aamc is turned od. The hottest p.nt of the 
mass now begins to heave and swell, Liinttiug a 
iiiinbcnt blue flame. An ajipcarain i called fci- 
liKiitatioii winch becoiiu'S gem.ially throughout 
the furnace in the course of an hom It is .i ic- 
lUiirkable cin'iimstiinee that in about 7') minutes 
the metal seems i .aUier more heated than In fore 
the Aamc was turned off, though a (juartci of an 
hour since it received any heat trom tli<- iiie . m 
78 minutes the bine Aamc and heaving p.irtialJy 
ceases, and where this happens the in.iss is only oi a 
dull red heat. All this tune the metal adheres to Die 
iron tool with which it is worked, orstiin’d up, and 
continually requires a sharp blow with a haniinci 
upon the end of it to shake ofl the adherent metal. 
In about 80 minutes this piopcrty ul the metal 
dimiutshes, and by the time it is lost the operation 
is judged compleat. In 83 minutes the fermeiit.i- 
tion and blue dame nearly cease; the metal be¬ 
coming cool and stiff; the Aame is then turned 
on and quickly off again. In 86 minutes the 
metal is become as flue as sand, blue flame 
which again appears is of a lighteMnue. At 90 
minutes Uie metal is heated again for a short time; 
it ferments strongly and hisses, a noise which was 
heard from the first appearance of blue flame, 
but exceedingly faifit'tiU now. At 100 minutes 
less bind flame. In the succeeding eight minutes 
the metal is heated twice, hy which tiiiio it is 
clotted and stands wherever iliii placed without 
tendency to flow, and no liquidmetal remains in 
the bason of the furnace. A little finery cylinder 
boils up id the metal at 110 inmutes, apd it is to 
this the' Workman atUibutes the hisiine noise 
Vou IV. 


above mentioned. In 113 tnmutes the 
tion ceases, the metal is colkctcd luto Uiinps,'*^ 
lurna 'e shut up close, and a hi I'li A.tnir applied 
to heat the metal sufficiently tor the iiaiimicr of 
rollers. 

This account of the puddling process is eol. 
lcct< d fiom . n pxcettent paper by Dr. Beddoes in 
the 1 ’ iilosop'iical TraiiSMCtious, apd exH.Uy coi- 
r.'spciids w uh >' hat we have observed. The JUovtor 
uitcrwiidx del <il»a set of inlorestim; cxperimcuU 
to dcierniinc ihe n.itnic of the gesx whlthwas 
evolved 'I iiuigthc Icrniciitutioiis oi blue flame; 
nnd vlii.h puivcd toioritani i.iiboiwe and gass, or 
c.-irlion !.nd oxvgtn v'olalili/.cd by Scat; whence 
he (oiichidcs th.it the i.'uhoii in the crude iron la 
not lucicly burnt awav limn it, hiif .h.it it com¬ 
bines with the oxj’gtn ol the .iii, lc.iiiiig mallea¬ 
ble lion 111 the tmnavc. In I'lC opi latioii of the 
finery as well a-, the ]>iiddliiig liirn.uc the iiinnu-- 
factuiis coiis'idei the oxygen tmiiishid hv a diaft 
Ol blast of atmospheric airtobi niccssjiy to cmii- 
biiie mill tiic e.iihoii of iron; .tiid in in.iiiv pkucs 
wc have Visited, w.itti is thrown into liic pi'd.iliiig 
furnace at several pi nods to fuini.li oxy^in iiy 
Its d( coiii]iosition, a nicthod vvhu'h is found to he 
ailv.int igcous. T)r. licddots with niiitn jiroh.i- 
bilitv, S’U’gcsts, that this ait is [.ertucious troiii 
the gi-at waste ol metal il occ.vsioiis, foi every 
gram ol < aihonwhu li iscoiivcited into gass by it, 
many of lh> sc irons arc evoivcitcd into IjI.k k 
oxyde ; .lud iiente he n m.iiks that gicat .nlv.iii- 
tage would be derived Irom OMkioe sm ii inolc 
non as would loiilain tin projn r pouioii (if 
oxy^gen to ci'inbiiie witlitlic entlKe-, mil, „.i 
thcr addition iioin the Ida r. 'n such cia tlie 
opeiMtion might bo peitoiliud in a close n-ssi |, 
a^d by that nic ins gie.itly diiiiinisli the lu.b of 
metal occasioiicil by oxyd itioii 

At all the puddling fmiiaccs wc h.-iic vis.tci' tlie 
non undergoes n fusion m a finery with coke, 
pievions fo the puddling The lliiciy has two 
tunes dnected dowiivvaids so as to blow upon the 
nil tal, whieh Is siniii fuse d and ifti i waids let out 
into a mould or cast iron lioimli; In foie it voula 
It IS biukcn into pi< (.cs and eairied to tin piiddiitig 
fiiinacc 

At some woiks the puddled non is wcarked into 
bars ill the same maimer as abov e (k scribed , but 
by .1 modem invention it is inaiiulaetiircd without 
a forgi hainriici. Tin puddling halls wlien taken 
fioin the furnace are passed between a large pair 
of lolltfrs which have a uuuibcr of grooves of 
diAcient sizes foimcd round ilium; tliesu (oiii-. 
press the iron and answer ilie piirjiose of the 
hammer. As soon as the metal comes thrungli 
the rollers, a wurkm-iu behind lifts it over the 
upper roll to the first workman who puts it he 
tween them ag.sin, in this manner tlie nutalis 
rolled 16 or 111 times; at ('ach tune being put 
thioiigh a smaller groove of the rollers so as to 
cumpicss it in a greater degree i very tunc. Alter 
these operations the pieces thus rolled arc jnled 
up four together, and put into a hall liiiimce, 
and when heated they are rolled info bais by lolls 
similar to the former, but ju'i.ukd with groovtn 
the proper size of the intended Ixrx, in which 
state they are sent to unirkct, or slit into nail- 
rods, See. See Shitino Ahll 

The advantage of the puddling (irocess is in the 
dispatch with winch the non is c'.nvcrlcd and 
comparatively small exticus<' of fuel; at present 
the puddled iron is not so ,Miod in quality vs the 
finery; though this cncuinstaiic- .hould not detet 
manufacturmrs from using it, as it is scarcclj- 
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pu^siblr that a newly invented proicb^ should be 
ai fii'iit brout$;ht to equal peifeetion uith another 
which has exercised the iiimiuity of inatiufac- 
litrcrs for ages pist, lUit iii (he eoui-ic of piactice 
many iinproveini mS uiil ariM, win !i might 
have reinamed «ndii>-'o\fri'd il the pioecbs ni its> 
present state weii. iieiclei ted. 

'Hie roller® Bie ihoiight to enclose the impuri¬ 
ties III l)ie iron r.ither than expel ihrm; but as 
rollcTh rctjuiie imiili le‘s power to give them mo¬ 
tion tliiiii till' h.imm< r, it liecouies worth the eon- 
sulerxtiun of inaiiufjetuieriwto improve their < on- 
stniction, .nid rendi r them equal lu efleet io the 
hamniti even in the pres< ni stale she puddled 
iron made with lollers is hy no Uieans to be des¬ 
pised when its priee and quality aic compared. 

IIIDN Bniue.i.. lion heiiig the most abundant, 
cheap, .md generally nsi ful of all the ni-f.ds, 
has of late been applied in all woiks ulu.e gnat 
sticnglh was raquind in propoition to tin weight 
of the material: ln-in'e cyliiiilers, lx .nils, and 
pumps for steam engiin s, lii)..tfi uni li.ir-'<slor 
canals and novigalile ruen, he uns anil (ollais 
for laige buildings, .nnl at li iigtli OnJijia, have 
been eonstiiieted of iron 

Till (list iron hiidcein piint of time, nth it 
ovoi the rivei Sevein, near Colohiook iMli- in 
Sliiopshne ft I'onsists of an .ir* h of at.ove KIP 
feet sp,iii, and lists Vifeet. Then aio live ribs, 
each cast in two pieces, secured wheie they )oin 
ut the down ot the null bv a last non key- 
plati, and loniieeted 1ii,;i'ttier lioi i/onl.illy anil 
veitnally by tast iron hiaces, foimcd wilh dovt- 
Uils and tun locks the iihs aie eovoml with 
cast non plates, and the lading to the sides is ol 
non. The totil weight of non is nrS'. tons 
This bridge was built by Air. Aliialiain Dirlev, 
and the iron work was cast at ('olnbionk Dale in 
tlie year 177'J. It w"as a vciy hold effort loi m 
tlie first instance, ni adopting a now niaUual, 
IJie span of the centre aieli at lilatkiriais liiidge 
was exceeded, and that had always becnconsi. 
dend as a great exertion w ith stone. 

The second iron bridge was built ovei the same 
river) about two tniles almve the furniei one, at 
a plaee railed Iluildw.xs. It was creeti d ut the 
expense of Uie county oi Saloji, agieeablv to a 
plan, and tinder the direction of Mr. 'I'lielford, 
aiirveyor of the piiblii woiks of that cuiintv'. It 
also was east at Cnlnhrook Dile m I'b'i and 
1790. The arch is 130 feet m the Span, .ind 
rises from the spiinging to the soilit of the nti b 
27 feet. In this budge, as it was neeessary to 
keep the roadwaj as low as possihl’, the prini i- 
ple of the Sehaffltauspo and Wittiugcn bridges 

! gee Wooden Bridci!) is sii siune dcgiee adopted- 
or the outside nbs are made to go up as high ns 
the railing; they aie eonneeted with the ribs that 
bear the covering plates, by me,ms of pieces of 
iron dovetailed ID tlu: foim ot king-posts. The 
plates which form the covering over the lower 
ribs are cast with deep ff.iiu'hes, are laid close to 
each other, and form an arch of themstdves, so 
that altogether the bridge is compact and tirm. 
The weight of inm is nearly n.V tons. 

Some smaller bridges, and .m aqueduct at 
IiOUgden (the hrst made of non for a nav igable 
ca^) have also been made, in Shropshire, nnder 
Mr. Tbalford^ 

Ihe next brtdgtf on «letge scale, which was 
made of iron, via that Magnificent and elegant 
one over the livar Wear; at Monk Wearraontb, 
■aar SuadaclaMk TtM psqjactor and amkitact 
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W’as Roil innd liurdon. Esq. M. P. The arch is 
a segment of 'i circle, whose diameter id about 
444 1« 1 1. The sp.in of the arch is 236 teet, and 
Its veisc'l sine, o. spiiiig, IS ,34 feet. It springs 
.11 the 1 ie. .tiun oi CP f'X't from the surface ol the 
ri er at low water, tlut vessels of 200, or per¬ 
haps 'it.P tons I, cull >1, may passuiidtril m the 
niivldh'»l the 'lieiiii, oi even 50 feet on < aeh 
sub' rl ii, withoi.t lowi rmg their top-masts. Tins 
hiidgc IS iciiihiul v<ry (onsideralily lighvcrthan 
it (ould have Uien il made ol stone, liy means 
lit Ihc gu.Lt viiiils vUiK h Cast iiuii will peinilt, 
and till Miiiplii il\ v'lth which tliut metal iiiny he 
reduced to aiiv Mim 'I he blocks are so east as 
to ieut a- ,u''ii -ton's; aiut in the arch they 
hotl on 'Mill nth' I, in the same maimer as tlie 
Mil.', ii'is ol .1 sii'ii" .iieh. 'I lie thiekiipss of the 
arms id win h .i h.m k w.is i oiislituted, is no 
moil lli.iii tour nil lx - t) c loiigi st dimension ot 
.1 Iiloek Is ahniu tin, e li (t, ,ind its weight abimt 
liwt I Jir.s'i ,M'■ !.i pt 111 till ir ]>l’!'( s, and made 

III b'Mr . 1 ’'’match i.pim -M'h utlii hv bars of 
wioiiglit non, whi< h inii alon,., iiiooves on each 
side 111 the blocks, .>iid .ii' In.hid (hrough at 
equal distaiiics to biuis of cast iron, passing 
liort/oiitally between ilie ribs, of six ut wliu'h, 
placed ,it live fvet disl.iiice tioiii e.u h other, the 
.•reh eoiisi-is due ,i|> tonUins a senes ot .iliout 
J ’i bill. ks. I Ills adiinudile struetuie is able to 
withst.ind an enontions pussurc, so long as the 
ahi,till! Ills oi Uie iirhduiiijt -prlicg, and of this 
tilde IS li.iidU aiiv '.isk, ixeansi tliev are solid 
rui k f.ii'i 1 witn jbo’it lour or live yards of solid 
blink ma.oiuv'. It wen desiiahle tliou.,h that 
s'lnietlmig weic done to stiffen the aieh at the 
sides, by tin. iliaTinei ot Idling up tlu sp.indiils, 
or spaie between the aieli and the ro.ulwav, 
'I hey me so tilled up as to beixlrenielv light 
and jileasing to the tye, iiaiiielv, by laige east 
null eiieles wliieli touch the roadway and the cs- 
tmilos of the an li the loadway rests ppon them 
•IS oil so mnnv hoops, while they rest on the bm k 
of the areh, and also tuueli each othri lateialiy. 
Hut this eaiiunt contribute mnelt to the stieugih 
id the areh , fur^c.se hoops will ke lasilv emii 
pn«scd at the p>inks of vVQtael, .mil, changing 
then shape, will oppose very httlu resistaiiet. 
This paitof the arch might have been givntly 
stri iiglhdii d, hy connecting it Srith the loid- 
w.iy bv tni'-sed fi'ames, in the same maiiiiirns 
a judicious ear|»euter would have framed a roof. 

'11)C aieh contains only 260 tons of iron, of 
wlueh about 55 are wrought non. The supei- 
structure is of wood plahfced ovec at top. Tins 
iloov is covered with a coating of ehalk and ter, 
on whieh ate laid the materials for the carnage 
road, consisting of marie, Imieatone, and gravel; 
with footways of flag-stonek at the sides. The 
,.weight of the whole does not exceed 1000 tons) 
whereas the lightest stone arch whidi couid have 
been erected would have weighed hi,000. It was 
turned on a very light but stiff scaffolding, most 
judiciously f^nstructed for the preservation of its 
form, and fui allowing an unmternipted passage 
fbr the numerous ships and small craft which 
frequent the bu»y harbour of Sunderland. The 
mode of framing the arch/was so ai]inpta,and easy 
that it was put up m tea days! wimbht an ac¬ 
cident; and when all was finished aeaf- 

fuldtng removedl^the anh •otscn^g^tlteige 
its form. This noble struotorqi, andonblii^ su¬ 
perior to any thing of the kiwf 
ropof WM finished in tha anttilUiOT 1x91 : h was 
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•‘tocuted at tlie expense of about 25 , 000 J, of 
wbicb sum 19,000]. was advanced by Mi. 
Bordon, 

We were soiry to leain very recently, that Hus 
bridge has khewn kOjiic symptoms »t nsl.i!nl'l\ , 
tile arch, estiniating it .v.-conlmg to a i ’iti <1 
section, hnviug ^wpiied nearly 18 in.'hes from .i 
correct plane. Tins is a soi’icc of da1 whieli 
It does not secin uasv I'l lomi'J,’ eoinpi o-lv. 

An eleg lilt iron brid.e has h.'ou litcn ciei'tfd 
over the Timiics, at '>Uau*s. The an'il o! this 
stiuctuie IS the il itli si 1 ser bu il o 1 so I u 4 a 
scale, bi.iiig the' ine.it of a ctis. of s5 ..^1. et 
diamelci ; the iliv.d, ui span, HD, uei ti' 

height, 01 leviiuL ' s ue, Ibtees It spii.i.:j oom 
abutments of .sto le It nil on piles, .iii 1 is o'tit 
27 feet ill Ore adit (t citiisists oi nv ribs pin-ed 
five fe, t asiuidei Kept in ilieii p'i..t.ou bi pei- 
forated cross hais pl.i id hofioul d'; at the top 
aud bottom of ee 'i a eli-pieti' ijiiit. auoss the 
bridge c.ich of th" rile is coiiipos d iif .'.aieli- 
picci's, fourfe. t s- > < ti mehcst'ii e-ijiMit' is Jong 
at top, and f iii feet s|s inclics .inJ iliiee-fm'itlis 
at buttoiii, foiii fsctdiip, .11x1 tiiiii iix lies oix- 
ijiiaitor 111 ck Tiles atv e ist liollow (ol (he pui- 
pos ' ol mliuihn mg tlowels tfi u inches .: id .i I1.1 1 
wide, .iiul two nil hcs thick rino'uh ih.-i 
dowels, and likcwi-c the aiih-pu.is, cji i usi 
boles, intowliuli indaev.ui diiM.i, wlu h lii.ng 
tlic paits into close ( out II!. I'lx spmdiils 1111 
filK d lip with cii li s whish d'ltiinisli fioin h.' 
abntiiif nts to the 1 eiitie, alter the iii.niin i of the 
WeaiinootU ari li: this pait w-c do not appioie 
The wh.ile IS cos.'ied with pla'i s one lix il ihx f, 
aud two tcct hio.id, on the tuds ..t win h 1. si t'n' 
paiinels, itii wliieli is plaecd the l>oliisi.i,idc. The 
whole weight of icon is 270 tons, and ol tins the 
covering pl.oles weigh 100 tons 'IJn-budge was 
< .1st by tin; VValkeis ot Koliieiaiii oil .I'l 111- 
pruied plan iii'.cntcd by Mi. T. Wilson, ine in¬ 
genious engmeei of till Weaijiiiiiifh liiul c ho 
h.i> taken out .1 ]),iteiit (01 tins iin.ntioii — 
'Ihe whole iioii-woik was llir iwn ai toss ui less 
tli.m SI', iiiontlis, and the bii Ige was oiieind for 
piiblx use on .Sat’iidu, .Sep.. 1 , 180 i. Tin 
king .irul rov.al f.imdy pas^d 4 V( I tin biid^e 111 
the hrsl fo ir co icbes that 1 rissid a. 

■We have been the more paitieul.ii lU onr ae- 
cniiut ill iron br.dges, and uspeci.illv the oin at? 
Weannotitb, beiunso of their coiiiiectioii with 
the proposed plan of orii'-ung an non hiidge 
across the Thames in lieu of Ijjiidon ISiidge. 
The sclc-t coinmiitee of tlic House of Coninioiis, 
upon the improvement of the poit of London, 
conceived it “ essential to the iinpioveaieiil and 
aocommndation of tiiat port, that lamdoii Ondge 
should bo rebuilt on such a rnnstrnrliou .is to 
]icrniit a free passage, at all times of the t d., for 
ships pf ^uch a tonnagy at least as the diptU of 
the river'would admit at picscnt hetueiii Lon¬ 
don Bridge and Rlackfrtars Rridge ” and, 
** That an iron bridge having its ceutic arch 
not less than 65 feet high in the oiear above lugh- 
wafer mark, will answer the intended purposes, 
With the greatest convenience, aud at the ieast 
expense.” After ttip third report of tlii!> comnut- 
the lyas framed, they received among other plans 
aud desigh^i euc from Mom^. Tbelford and Doug* 
Uju, ^ iroil bridge of a snigle 

arch, of the hei^ ppiutiHiimt in thmr resblu- 
tioitt, and no (ess than 600 feet in the span, 
bein^ t|ie width to which, by Mr. Jessop’s report, 
the nv«r ought to be contracted. 

Aeebrdiag to tins plan the length of the arch 
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of t’lf bridge will be about 61 SJ feel, bctlig 4 ®* 
i4' of a ciivh* whose dianieicr V l-lfS 
feel the wi,Ull of liic bridge ul l.. ■ 1 i.iaii wil) be 
4)01 itt feet, and inc’-cniug granu „s m width 
to the a'iiiiuent!i, whi.h will b- .,r 100 feet 
wide fij bridge li to bo fo npusi-d vthoily of 
last non, whicli t» m.i.h Itss It. ble to <U • .y or 
aliu Ui.i.i t i.in wrought .ion ; lii« ribs me 10 be 
east ill j, n .oos 0! ,i' i-i^i .i mjSC h' c.in tn; ton- 
vcnti'a!, I.. i,i'.ls.J .11x1 - 'st < oil. . lly, .inJ sell 
.Is e.'ii i.i i.al'lj III III I, 'li 'll ti.c i.'iiiov lie, and 
p.x'ii)' II I, iiK'v a^ III I’v 1 oii'is'i’’d 'ogolhir 
III . 1 • s i.ul dll 'I nai .1 .1 iCi.l III .c, s, pi 1 (d 111 
k icii I 111. 1I 'ii.t j'iv o’ ii. i.u', 01 -Its, or 
bri.c-, Ilia oc I iki 11 j..’. -I |).ii >' i. ikI ic- 

pUcc'd w l!'.)'ii i.iiuiy o I’ll i.iipij'i to tile 
0 ld,,c 'Ine I'bk an to i.' 1 .v'c '‘1 v. 1 ,1 k and 
pii'ssuia Ills <h a d.ri ii"ii lii.it I In s,u s. will 
operate upon till pie. 11. ot 1. i.. . ii,l.va ii\ le- 
fore, befori the iirnl',c ..in „iu vis, tlx iioii 
iiiu it he ciiished VO piceis. .VU tin- ii i.nes, or 
nils, are to be eonneeted viiti. .I'lv . oit liori- 
routally, fio n ibe sotbt ol 'he .11 h 'o I'n lu.i U 
w.i\ ; solicit, in gu-it nx.t.suic, In who; ■ in.d'-e 
will .1 t as oix il.1 iK'y .uni ov Licit iiX'.nis hsscn 
the lab’iil picss.|i. Lgiiii't the aliiiliiieiits, aiij 
pi.IS ill .ig.uiisi aiis s.liall .'1101 in the' lipi.lii.ia- 
t' 111 of U).' .Ill'll 1 lie ii'is ..le to be so ili-poAi d 
.ts I’l sp I .id li.i.ii ‘.'1 111 ddli ol 111. .1 i.Igt to the 
.ill iti 1..11 s, a.iit th'.s llx'S' ii...\, o, I .0 .t.u 01" a 
gii'.ils'. s )j. . oil he kiioic, .!< .I'liiiii.duic the 
load-waj in 1 dmiiii ; .it ' he . iiO ol iln l> 1 Ig., and 
ul the b.uii" tiiii pic iiD ,111/ ten!. Ill , tin' 
bini'gc III gin hi L to ■'ido s'I h.iiious , r.i side 
s'llii.iLion. wi I a! .0 be Iniihei opposed Ds ice 
ii'iss and di.igoic.l Ins. .lod hr.i .mil liv '1 
pl.il"' ot gr.iUiig win 11 Is to b>‘ laid acioss ijie 
libs lull' CISC 111 loid-siav. Thm ro-’d w.u 1, 
to be to np.is. d lO'-t ot .1 ligl.', liiv, a’lil J iralilu 
s'd.stanec 1 11 1 lu ct to the non pbiic^, s.' o'.k'Ij, 
u. 1 coiii'i.i 1 siilisl.m'c, wliitdi «dl mil uiliii I of 
wntir p Issue' tiiioiiih it, .i.id tl.uille, ot tlio 
side p.itlis ai.'l piscixnls l.n tin; diiciii't was. 
lilt' wtolc I'giiiicil I'lim of I'i'i liinl .' i, to be 
to.iip'.si'd of .,o.iin tia uv, >l't . 'li .ig H also 
to be III ;;oi;in' svoik, vviLli 'to li.i )in..i c io* tv 
re"! I’ '* t ie la iijis , s.) li.il t .1 will. ,if a 

dist III.I, U ,1' .in ,ii>,i, i.a'K'C ol n t. > in* ot liifht 
giiliic liaiiy, liiii'lnd on tn,' t-p with tlcab 
Wll liiC ' ot ii.it'ine of wiilcii till' 'iiIIko S'lle IS ‘.u 
Capa/ic. ) he esliiii lie wlin b ai. ir ipa'i'cs. tins 
plan, Itjs tic whole evps-nsi; ol die 11111)4,0 at 
about 262,2891 

Till'obsions .id'arita.'^c'S sv’ij’cb would be ob¬ 
tained if the < 'Jimii'nii al'Oil i oiild in cffic ed by 
iii'.ini of i siiiijle arch, as well as the in..,",'iti. 
ceo.'e ot ibc pi'iposed kiraci-ic, if) >< oed to 
give tills dcsicn a pi'ii ular c! iiiii t . .lie 11.1* cc 
of the I ouiniittei', yet the Htteiiijii w.is of so 
leas'd c intui'e, that lh'-\ Ihon in .1 ai.».ji‘niely 
lie. es.aiv lor their own iii'oi .11 i-nni, as well U'S 
for the purpose ot affoid ng some go. 'od'. upop 
which the House of romnion- ircgld t'nui 
judgment a$ to tin ekpcdn’ii. > oi ti'" measure, 
to request the opinions ol -nine ol die persons 
most eminent in fir at I’.iu.nri lor tiieir thio'eiic 
as well as practiij.il kn«' 'ed' >' d 'n h su‘'icctsi. 
Fur this purpose thi j liii" up .1 sci ics of iwenty- 
oiic very judicious and ..np-.-i'e queues, and 
transmitted, toge her wdi the t ixai ived .design 
of Mksrs. Thelford aud Douglass, and Uie expla¬ 
natory drawings, to sm h persons as were thought 
»o« capable of afiuictme them information. 1 u 
these queries they received anew^d frofl^. 4 )t* 

i Eft 
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Maskelyne, Mr. A. ll6b«rtsoi), Jfr. I’kyfair, I’r. 
Hobisoii, Dr., Milner, Dr. HnHon, aTr. Atvood, 
Colonel Twiss, Mr. Je)i&o|), Mr Kuiiiiie, Mr. 
Watt, Mr. Southern, Mr. RevnoIrK, Mr. WiU 
Lin«an, and Mr. Bagc. .‘iome of these trentle- 
men guggested partieiilai I’npio^ements and mo¬ 
difications of the plan: h.it eoiinileiiuff all the 
circumst.inoiis of the eait, it was ncdrly tiieir 
unanimous opinion, th.-it a (ahtiiun auh offiOO 
feet in the sp.m »as pructirtihle and advist'ahle, 
and nji.ihle ol bemir rcndi red a hcjiitiful, use¬ 
ful, nn ' darnliU edifice. ^ 

'Mit leport of the eommiftee, wliicii contains 
the imsivers ot the abuie-imnud Kintlemcn to 
the c|u<'i us proposed, was uideted to be printed 
Oil the 'Jd of .fiiue, IBOl • it is .ilriiost needless to 
add, that It I omprises a peat deal ot seientdu 
and laloable infonuaUoii, on the subject ot 
hridKi s 111 gi ii'Tal. 

At the tunc the pn eedini; neeouut w.is diiinii 
up (vi/. ISOi) there seiirud iiiiuh piob.itulity 
till t the iioii biidj(> would beiuelid' we ban* 
now (April, ISih) only to .idd, t!,.it the jiroji-t 
seems to be .dlogrib.'s .ibnudotieri. 

Much infonnation on the subject of Iron 
Bridges will he. given in the collection of 
Ur. Iliitlon’s Woiks, now publishing. 

Iron di iioti s— I. any iisstiiiiiit iit oi utensil 
miide of non, .is, a flatiron, oi sniootbnig tieii 
(/'ope), ‘.'.('bain, shut hie; m ni.ii le (/’su/iwi^. 

I'Rn.V. 0 1. Made of iron (Motiimer) ‘J. 

reseinblnig iron ine')loiir(nWiie/od). fl.llaisb, 
severe; iipid , niiser.ible (Cm haw). 4. liuas- 
sulublu, iinbiliken (1‘hilij‘i). !t Hard; iiiipe- 
netiable (Shahsj'uiii'). 

7'oI'H.ON. c. <l (fioiu ibi inmii ) I. To smooth 
,Wltli an non. 2. To .sb.n kle wnb lums. 

Inns Moulds, ai'd sj.ois ot ink oi linen in.iv be 
taken dill by moisti iiuig the staiiiid lutk m a 
Solutjouof oxa'ie aeid in distilli d i. Jirr, ami then 
washing it out with pine wafer 

InosOchie In niinei.ilo;;V .S'le ri'Mii M. 

Ihos I’liritvn, in mini r.ilogv SieFinnus:. 

Iron ifflorf, in botany Si • Sidiiiomium and 
FaRARa. 

Iron ITorf, in bot.auv. .*^1 e SinrRiirs. 

IRO'NICATi. a. (from ironjf.) Exprcs.sing 
one thing and meaning anollirr; .speaking 
by contraries (Wraicn). 

'IRO'NICALI.Y. ad. (from iionkal) I5y 
the use of irony (Itacoa') 

IRONMO'NCllB. s. (iroiim>A monger.) A 
dealer in iron. 

I'BONWOOD \. A kind oi wood ex¬ 
tremely hard, and so pruuleioiis its to sink 
in water. 

I'RONY. c. (from iron.) Made of iion; 
partaking of iron (/i a,nmond). 

I'ROVY. r. (ir/iMie, Frcntli.) A mode of 
speech in which tin- meaning is contrary to 
tne words (ywtyt)- 

IROQUOI-S the name of hve nations in 
Norih America, in alliance with tlie British 
t'olonies. They are bounded by Canada on 
the north, by the British plaulatiotiR of Aiew 
York, and by Feimsjlvania on the cast and 
south, and by Ukc Ontario on tlie west. 
IRRA’nUYCE.1». (irriNliancr,Vreneb.) 

IRRA r,l ANCY.J 1. Emission of rays or 
beam* of light upon but object (lirown). 
2. Bemm of light emitUsa i>Milion), 


TV IRR VOIATR. n. a. (irradio, Latin.)' 
1. To adorn wilh light emitied upon It; to 
briglileu (South). 3. To enlighU'i' inlellec- 
tually; to illumine t to illuminate {.Millmi). 
S. To aniuiiite by heat or light (i/u/e). 4. 
To dpcorale with shining ornameuts (, ope). 
IBBADIA'TION. *. (irradiation, liei.cli.) 

1. The act of emitting l)edm.s of !i.:ht 
(Vigbi/). 3. Ilhniiiiiation } mtciiectual light. 

lUBlTIOXAb. a. (ii rmtiormlie, Latin.) 

1 Void of leasoii: void of imilcrslandiiig ; 
wanting fhe discoursive f.'ciiily (Milton). 

2. \bsiird i lonlrarv to leasoii (Harvei/). 
Iriu'tioi.ai NiiiniiRs or Qvaniiiies, 

31 c such rools as cauuol he accurately cx- 
trartiil, being incommensurable to cnity. 
bee bums. 

litK VTION f'LlTY. s. (fioni irrational.) 
R aiil of loason. 

IKIIA'TIOAALLY. ad. (from irrational.) 
Wilhoi'l reason, absurdly. 

JBBr,v’L4'JM\BLE. a. (/» .and reclaima- 
hle ) hot to be reclaimed ; not to be chang¬ 
ed to the better (. fddisnn^ 

1K It F.t'OV(H'LF,4HI. E.a. (ii rer onrileable, 
Fr.) 1 Xol to be recalled fo kindness; not 
to be appeased (Drydeif). 2. Not to be made 
cousislcut (Jlostet s). 

1R R KCO.N (I LEAHL':.^i^SS..■,.(rroIn/rre- 
<o»e17e/>A/c.) Impossibility to be icroncilcd. 

1R It Et'ON CTLE \ CL '.. ad. (from in econ- 
eUeahie.) In a manner not adiiiitling recon¬ 
ciliation. 

litItr.CONlT'LEf) a. (in and icionrilcd.) 
Not atoned (Ntalcxpeair). 

IKKECO \ RR4BLK. a. (in and rerover- 
oh/e.) 1. >ot to be regained; not to be re¬ 
stored or lepaired (liogers). 2. hot to be 
remedied (Hooker). 

lURECO'VERABLV. ad. (from irreio- 
verahie.) Beyond recovery; past repair 
(Milton). 

IRBEDII'CIBLK. a. (in and redudhie.) 
Not to be brought or reduced (Boj/te). 

IiiRKOii'einLe Casr, in algebra, that case 
of cubic equations where the root, accord¬ 
ing to CardaiTs lulc, appears under an im- 
possijiloor imaginary form, and yet is real. 
'J’he general form being a*’— ax a= -f A, 

where is greater tliaU J or 4 e-* 

greater than 27 AThat, in the equation 
x^—90. 11 —100=0, the root, according to 


Cardan’s rule willlicxs 60+-*24600 

Vy/ho-v — 24600, which i$an impose 


sible expression, and yet one root is equal 
to 10; and the other two roots of the equa¬ 
tion are also real. Algebraists, for two 
centuries, have in vain endeavoured to re¬ 
solve this case, and bring it under a real 
form; and the question ,u not 
among them, than the sqiuij^itg Oi|!|llociKtB 
u among geometers. . l 

One of the most convenient meraods of 
determining the roots of equaUpn* ^ Ibis 
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kind, is by means of a Table of Natural 
Sines, &c, for which purpose the foHowiri" 
formula* will be found extremely commodi* 
ous, the arc, in each case, being always less 
than a quadrant, aud therefore attended 
with no .imbiguity. 

If the equation be — let \ be 

put=aic whose cos. is ._.v'-torad.l,thi.ii 

a 

the three roots, oi salucs of jr, will be as 
Ibllows: 


of dguresi the principle of which will bn 
clearly understood from the following ex¬ 
planation. It has been before obserse 1, that 
everj cubic equation of the formT^—p ar 
= v', falls under the irreducible case when 

—f or when?* Z. ^ Now eve. 
4 27 Sit 

ry equation a:J~px=?, may be transform¬ 
ed to a similar cquMion ^i=r, in which 


je = 


a 

^ X 
3 


A 

cosine— 

.3 

90'’ hA 
sine- 


vv'p 

transformed equation we have r= 


and 


xs= — 2 t/- 

3 S 

a -w . iu)"_ \ 

.x= -2v/-x sine- 

:t 3 

Aud, if the eqiialioii be a ff.r = ■ 


X 

Vp 


or x=.}/ v'p. So that the value 


-hi let 


3^' 3 

K be put = arc whose sine is ' — - to 

2(1 n 


of ,y being found in the hitler equation, wo 
know iinraedi ilely that of x in the original 
one, because .vx=i/\/pt and since pj:=?, 
is ol the irreducible form, thetransformedor 
depeiuleut equation p=r, is so likewise, 

4 


t/13 

rad. consequently Z. , orr Z. 


1; then the three roots, or values ot (C, will 
be as lullows; 


2v'3- 

2 V/ 3 - 


X sinc- 


!)0 

cos. — 


■+A 


x = —Zv'— X CO.S 


Ex. LclaJ —3x = I, 
of the equation. 

3 * ,3 S 3 

Vr = 


9 0"+A 
3 

to hud the 3 roots 


Here 


v~ =4- 

2(1 a b 


: — '5 = cos. 

i2 


60'= 


^ 4 . 


Hence 


60® 

x= 2 cos. =s 8 cos. 20 = 

3 

1*8793852 

. 150" 

x=—2sme—- =—2sine50 = 


— 1*5320888 

so" 

x=—2sine—=—8 slue 10"= 


L-*.3478964 all real. 

This improved method is the invention of 
Mr. Bonnyrastle, who first gave the invent 
tigation of it in the 8d vol. of Hutton’s Diet. 
Consult likewise, the Appmidix to Frend's 
Algebra, and Or. Hutton’s ingenious pape/ 
on Cubics and Infinite series, m the Philoso¬ 
phical Transactions. 

Mr. Barlow, of the Royal |Ii]itary Aca¬ 
demy, bas lately computed a table for the so¬ 
lution of cubic equations of the irr^ucible 
form, by means of which the greatest root 
of any such cquRlion may be readUy apd 
accurately obtained to eight or nine places 


87 

or r Z. •,3819001 • iherefore assiiining this 
as (he maxiiniiin value ot r, wc find thatlhe 
greatest value of p cannot exceed 1*1549, 
nor the least value of the same root ever be 
less than 1. So that all possible values of 
the greatest roots in equations of the above 
form fall between the Itinils 1 and 1*1549. 
Now the table to which we have above al¬ 
luded IS made to exhibit all the values of r, 
corrcspoiidingtocach of those of,y, between 
the limits 1 aud 1-1.519; and consequently, 
tlie root of every cubic cquatimi of* the ir¬ 
reducible form, when reduced as above, may 
be found by inspection true to five places of 
iigiiios, and these, liy a simple proportion, 
may be extended to eight or nine figures 
true. Having, thercfoi e, found the value of 
,y in the transformed equation, true to the 
extent above luenlioneo, wc are led to that 
of X III the original equation, because x=jy 
y/p. The only operations, therefore, that 
are requisite for the solution of the irredu¬ 
cible case by this method, consist in one ex¬ 
traction of the square root, (which being 
generally of a small number, may be suppli! 
ed from tables where these numbers are 
given to a limited extent), one in division, 
and one in multiplication; which are very 
trifling when contrasted with any other me¬ 
thod of solution that has been at prevent 
discovered for the solution of those equa¬ 
tions. This table, which will occupy only 
six octavo pages, forms a part ot a set of 
tables whtcli nave just been completed in 
manuscript by the gentlcmon above men¬ 
tioned; which, with an introduction, &c. 
will contain about 500 pages 8to. and are 
principally designed for facilitating the 10 - 
Intion of equations, particularly those of the 
8d, Sd, and 4tb degree, the extraction of 
square and cube roots of numbers to any 
extent, the computation of fluent^ &c.. 
where logarithms cannot he co&Teiuently 
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<*)rployed, or not with a tufficient de^reft of 
Hi*rur.icy. 

r!!H«iFR4'iAlil J.rrv, 'fo'n irrefre- 
pabli-.) Kronglh of arijsirncia not to be re- 
luted. 

IH|lfcFl'A'O'tRl.Ii. 

liti.) Not lo lic ctiiifnlcd ; supci loui'to :u' 
oppoi'tion ('iviji )■ 

1 h b 1- H t a A H L ^ . at/. (fro'o trrefrana^ 
hit.) iti) foice atiovc confutation {Alter- 
burp ). 

(!• *f n’.M 'TAni/K.ff. {irrefutattilis, Latin.) 
Not to be oicrtiirown bj argument. 

1! K! t't'LAH. 17. (/V/rffw/icr. I r. f/TCirw- 
laris, Latin.) 1. Devialiiig fiotn rule, 
toni, or nature (/Vior). liniiiciluxliral j 
not confined to any certain rule or order 
(JliiUoTf. Citielc^) 3. Not being aicoiding 
to the laws of sirlue. 

liian'r.niiR I'oiton, in bolan^. Qua' 
limbi p.irtibi’S, iigniu, ina^miudine, ant 
piopof.ione diveisa ent. I’h.ios tio*. In 
Del-n. FI. we read et jireporlMhc. Dillcreiil 
in the (i‘rnie, si7,e. or jirojiortion of the 
paits of the binder. 1 j.ref'r the d^^)utll’- 
tive, betanie adixernity in .tn>i of the aboic 
rented rimiiiist.incc'. is siifimeul to pio- 
duce ail iiregularity. 'I'he teiiii is oiigl- 
nally Hovmus’s, whose arrangement is 
founded on the regiilarity oi irregnlantv of 
the corol. .tnng'iis expiessed the idea by 
the term diffomns; Has, Toiirnefoit, and 
others, by aiioiniilns (flos). fir. Hcikeii- 
hout's exiilanatioii jjives .huignisN id<‘}i. An 
irregular tiovier i.s that whose par*s want 
unitormtt\. 

litKKCil LA'RITN . 7. {irreruiiiril', Fr.) 
1, Deviation from rule. y. Neglect ol iiie- 
iliod and ordei (Hiwe/i). S Inurdiuate 
piarticei viec (/fegeisj. 

IHUK'fil LAttl.V . ail. (from irreanlar.) 
Without observation ot rule or method 
{J^ockf). 

Tit lllHIVtU’L ATli. 1 '. u, (in and ref^ile, 
Latin) To make iiieguhir; to disorder 
(/frnieif). 

IKUK I.ATIVK. a. (in and refalirus, Lai.) 
Having no i efereiire to any thing; single $ 
lincoiiiicclcd {ilrown), 

IRTtKI.rfiivJ’s. #. (iriWiirow, Fr.) Con¬ 
tempt of leligion; im|»(elv (fioi'erh) 

IRRKLI (JlOl ''. n. (irreliffieux, French ) 
|. C'outcnming religion; impious (Smth), 
S, Contrary to rcligio i ('t.v/V). 

IRRELl’ClOliSLY. (id. ifritm irreligious.) 
Withimpiely; with irreligion. 

IRHE'MEABLfi. a. (ii > emeahHis, Latin.) 
Admitting no return (lirf/ilen). 

IRREME DIABLE.«. (irremoAiable, Fr.) 
Admitting bo enntj not to be remedied 
(Bmon), 

IRREME’DIABLY, erf, (from irremedi* 
uble.) Witftoirt CiHW (IVtjrfor). 

IRREMI'lPSI^liik «. (trreinitn»ft., Fr.) 
Not to be pwritHBhd* 

Theiyuality ^ 

lieiOg Mt to 1^0 y«rdptte(l 
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1R R E M 0'VEA H LE. a.(in and temoife.) Not 
to he movid; imt to be changeu ( huhsp.) 

Hi HE o'W ' KD. a (inaaA renown.) Void 
ofhonoii!-; iniiiiiow.ed (speifser), 

litltl'. I''’' UlLE.a.(rercparffSi77*,Latin.) 
Not to hi" lerosfred; not to be repaired 
{.'.hal ’■petit I. 

Hi 111’ i'Ai t}lLY. erf. (fiom irreparable.) 
Without recovery ; w'ithoiit amends (Uoylr), 
HiRl.l’Lti VIALLF. a. (in and repicry.) 
Not to be redeemed. A hw term. 

i il HI 1’!' 1 *'. H H' N S' HI. K. a. (irreprehenoi- 
hih\. I.atiii ) ( vernpt fioiii blame. 

i H It KIMJEHE'N.'ll’.LY. erf.(from irrepre- 
hnr.iUt.s Without blame. 

IH H Fl’RE- E'' T \LLi'.. a. (in and repre- 
se rl I N' t to he tigurcd by any representation 
( lining fleet) 

IH HEl’Hii .trU.MtLE.e.u'eandrrproeefi- 
alAe.) Free fioin blame; fiec fiom reproach 
{. (fit rburv), 

IHKi FHO'tCflARLY. a. (in and rr- 
proatliable.) Without blame; witiioul re- 
pH'adi. 

IH H Kl’liO'VE AlH K. a tut and reprovea- 
ble.) Not io he biantedi niTproaeluifile. 

HI H t>l''’l‘!iil'l.ri’Y s ilium irresist¬ 
ible.) I'lnvci 111 toiri! ahoie opposition 

(If a III III III, (I) 

lit HJ.sl STILLR. e iirre.ithbie, Vi.) Sii- 
pciioiir to opposition (llool.tr). 

IH K KS1'^ rU!L Y. erf. (fi oin irresistible.) In 
a manner not to be opposid (lingers) 

HI HK'SOLt'HLE. a. (in and resoliibilis, 
Latin.) Not to be broken; not to be dis- 
solv ed ( Hoyle). 

IKHL'SOLFBLEN'ES?. *. (fromi i>7<»(./«- 
ble.) HcSisL'iDCe to separation of the parts. 
(Boyle). 

IR K RSO'LVEDLY. erf. (in and resolned.) 
Without settled determination (Hoyle). 

IHRE'SOLRTE. a. (in and resolute). Not 
consi.int III purpose; not determined ( letup.) 

IHRK'SOLtITELY. erf. Witliout firmness 
of mind; without determined purpose. 

IRHE'.SOLITTION. ». (irresolution, Fr ) 
Want of firiimeH of mind (AddUm). 

IRUESPE'CTIVE. a. (in and tespeotire.) 
Having no regard to any circumsUBccs 
(Rogers). 

IRR ESPETTI YELY. erf. Without regard 
to ciimmslances (Bammond). 

IRHETRIE'VABLE. a. (in and retrieve.) 
Not to be repaired; irrecoverable; irrepa¬ 
rable. « 

IRRETRIF/VABLY. erf. Iireparaibiy; ir- 
itecoveriAiy (ffeudward). 

IRUE'YERENCE. s.ffirttewriwrth.Latitt* 
irreverence, FreBcdi.) 

1 . Want of reverence j ’firfint bt veneratSont 
want of respect (Pope), *. State,of hbiaig 
disregarded (Clarendm), ’‘T*' 

iRRE'VERENY.-lfc'Mi'tf^^ Sot 
paying Bue homa|ftiiS r|toWi |i ^ i 
presstog ot eonceivlM^ %)pl!ilti«tt 0t re. 

saertttow. . 

^ re. 
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spftfl or veueratioii (florernmcnt of the 
’J'ont'ue). 

IH RE VE'HSIBLE. a. (in and reverse.) Nol 
to be recalledf not U> be changed (Ro"e 
I ItREVE'BMBlA’. an. (Iroiii i-rceersibh.) 
Withuiil change (Iluwmojt,!). 

IRRE'V()C>\B1<E. a (irrevocobiih, Latin,) 
Nut to be recalled; not to be b -Might back , 
not to be reveiscU (Dr^^en). 

IllRE'V'Cl tULY. «f/. (^from irrcvocahk.) 
Without recall (l{bt/!i‘) 

7V) I'RUKi ii. (irrii^o, Lai.) To 

wet; to nioi-.teiii to water (lint/). 

IRRIGA'TION. s. (IVuin irrigiile.) The 
act of wateiing or inoiateuing (iiacon). 

iRKUiAnoN. Ill agiieulture, la the artift- 
cial waJering of land II- miimhc^. 

IRRl'CiGOl'S. ff, (^Irom//I Wa¬ 
tery; watered (Milloit). a. l)cv, » inoiKt 
(Phitipi,). . 

IRltl^lON. s. (irrtiiio, Latin i The act of 
laughing at iinolher (ifooriieanl) 

lUUlTAlll J.ITV. ill piivKiologv, the eoti- 
Iraetile poviei ot a niiiicle upon the appli¬ 
cation ot ceil nil jitiinnli. Without aconsci- 
onsiiess of aciion- Tins is tiu usual dcliiii- 
tioii of the term : but it does not appear to 
be t|uitc coirecl; foi plants as nell as ani¬ 
mals are, in iiiaiiv iiislaiues, posicsl of sery 
high degieesoi irril.it.iiily au-l coiilraclilily, 
of which we hare sufucunl prools in the 
heriyssirum gyraiis, itio dioiueo iniiscipula, 
and the urtna ureiis, oi roiiiiuoii stinging 
nettle, the slmg ot w'lnili coiisisls oi a ini- 
niiie drop oi acriiiiouioiis liuid lodged In a 
small lileli or bladdei at the root oi erery 
aiuL'iis ui piickle, and whuh, in coiise- 
(|iienee ol llie irritability bolli oi itself and 
the prickles with winch the plant i.,uiincd, 
and whuh aie tubular, louiracls upon be¬ 
ing touched, and discharges its limpid and 
to the naked eye iiiMsiblc contents upon the 
hand or other subslanre that touilies it. 
Yet plants arc not, properly speaking, pos¬ 
sessed of nuiseularity : they have no hbics 
that can in any reject be compared to tlie 
muscular fibies of animals, the iuimediale 
organ of animal irnUibilily. The fibies of 
plants ail'ord no gluten or aiuinouia, .ind 
are insensible to the action of Voltaic elec¬ 
tricity. 

The property of irritability, therefore, 
as applied to aniinals and regelables, ap¬ 
pears to depend upon powers altogctbci un¬ 
connected and distinct. What is the cause 
of it in vegetables has Jiilhcrto altogether 
eluded the researches of the physiologist: 
and but little indeed bos ever been of^'red 
upon the anbject by any inquirer whatever. 
In regard to aiiiinau the case is widely dif¬ 
ferent t for if the cause have not been accu¬ 
rately ascertained, it has at least been con¬ 
jectured, and aoenunted fo^ by a variety of 
hypotheses, aad the system of laws at- 
U^ied to be.ti’fhed by which the produc¬ 
tion ufirritahUity is regulated. 

We shall first etpunine Rie mode by which 
aiinud vritabilMf has b««B attempted to be 
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accounted for by those who have ehiefl, 
speculated upon this subject. 

(ilissnn is said to be tiie first discovere 
of the irritable principle in the solid fibre 
a discovery which was afterwards enlarge! 
upon by Haller, who found, by a variety o 
cvpeiipients, that the irritability of muscle 
rt lams a long time after their coiinexioi 
wiili till'tiam IS destioyed. To this pnn 
cij!, lie ga'c the name of va in site, b'o 
thorgiil, ill his Hints on Animation, con 
sid'Ts owgeii as the proximate cause of irri 
taliiliiv. Gtrtanncr looks upon liimseif to bi 
the di%coveier of the same principle in thi 
fluids Oi the body ; and it is to this cele 
hrated physiologis", in loigunclion witJi M 
lIumboMt, that wc aic iiidcbtml for thi 
most curious obseivatioiis on this principle 
According to Giitanner, irritability is tbi 
principle of life lu organi/cd nature, ant 
oxygen IS the principle of irrilabihty. llii 
opiiiioii IS, that the irritable fibre, inipro 
pcily as be contends, c.illed file iiiuscula 
tibie, IS universally expanded tlirougli al 
urgan'ved iiiilurc; 'atifl that it is on this the 
organic motion, sensation, and even lift 
dcjiind. lie aflirms that tins irritable fibn 
In the --Aine in all parts, and snbjerl to Ihi 
same taws; that the fluids of animaU an 
endued with in liability as well as the solids 
then irritubility consisting in their coagu 
lability, winch is subject to the same law 
as that of till' fibre: tiiat the degree of irn 
(ability of the solids and fluids iscontmu 
ally cb.mgiiig, and is ditterenl according ti 
the age oi regimen cl the same animal, ac 
ceil ding to Hie sex, animation, and siv.c, o 
the individnai - that the stale of healtii, u, 
the tone »,f the fibre, consists in a c(‘rtau 
ijiianlily ol the irritable principle necessary 
to Its preservation. 

To maiiitaiu tins state it is necessary that 
the at lion ot the stimulus he sufficiently 
strong to deprive the fibre of the surplus o 
the iintable principle which the lungs ant 
the circulation of the fluids continually fur 
iiisli. When the iriitability is totally de 
stroyed, the fibre is ii< a stale of gangrene, 
it cbangci its colour, becomes livid oi 
black, and is then subject to the laws o- 
unorganized matter. Thai tlu; irritable 
fibre, from the fiist mqment of its exist 
ence, to that of its dissolution, being con¬ 
stantly surrounded by bodies that act on ft 
by stimulating it, and upon which it re-acts 
by its contraction, it follows tbal, during 
life, the irritable fibre is in a conlmual ac¬ 
tion ; that life cohsists in action, and not in 
a passive state as some aulboiN have ad¬ 
vanced. According to the cxi«riments ol 
this physician, poisuuv act !>n the blood by 
depriving it, (as was oetore observed by 
Fontana,) of Uic pnnciplcol in liability or 
of its oxygen. 

Hiunboffil, in like manner, regards irri- 
tability as the common foundation of all 
vital action: he asserts that it depends upon 
Ule pcoperty of the elementary parts of tbs 
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tnuscular jSbre to change their relative situ¬ 
ation on the approarn of a slrongt.- or 
acakcr stimuius, whilst, in the sensible 
fibre of the nerve, the fluid iv accumuiated, 
Inown b) the name of Galvauie or VolUie; 
and he asserts, that by means o( thisVoi- 
laic tlind the slate of the irrilalile rapacity 
of a nuinelc or norvf may be asceitained, 
for which e.\peiimciit a nietallie stiinuliis, 
composed of /loc and silver, is necessary, 
llcliv- down three principles, as necessary 
to exnlc the irntabdilv. 

1 . (K-fifri'n, nhjrh forms combinations 
with ditVereiil .icidiliahlc bases. 

The iiciri'fiahl-bnn^'i of the ft) re with 
which the (ixv"en may conibiiic 'I'Jieaii- 
diti ihle bases arc c«r*,>jr,willi which i* forms 
earhonic acid; hiirir‘>:-‘n, vrilii i hnli it 
forms Hater or oxyde of hydro;;cn; azot, 
wii!i whir') !» forms oxyde of a/ot ; ii1ws~ 
phoim, wi’li whr.li it forms ox'>de of phos¬ 
phorus. 

S. 'I'he f'oltairjiuid. 

It is therefore only in a just equilibrium 
of these principles that the neiessaiv iiriti- 
liility ot the paits consists- and cm this 
li'tpolhesis llir diiu-rciit animal fiinrlunis 
area senes ot euntiiuinl combinations pi o> 
duced III the IioiIy. 

Accordiiij.; to Mr. Davy the rtiief princi¬ 
ples ol the .uiiiaal tibre aie iiitro;;en, liydro- 
gc-n, carhoo, oxjgen and linhl; and the 
immediate eaiise ot irrilaMe aitionis the 
conibin.ition oflhe oxis'cii with the Indio- 
genaiid earhoii formin" w.dc r am! caibonir 
acid, and lilieialiiig tlie a/iit and eWiilr 
fluid; since it ■- rertniu ili.ii walct and cai- 
Lon.c acid aie liberated during muse iilai ac¬ 
tion; am! piohithiy azol ami light, lu its eon- 
deiised state eleelrir fluid; as it is well 
Umov'i) that the loipedu and some i.lher 
iimuiuis give out the electric hind during 
aiiiinalaition. 

^uch aie the supposed tauats of iirita- 
liility. tls/en s are atteiopted to iie reduced 
to8<»niewhat of a svstem.itii foim by Dr. 
Crichton in l.is licatise on \ten<al iferauge- 
ment, and arc statc-d to h< .isfollows: 

1st. After every action m an irntnhie 
part a slate ofre-.!, crcessauuul.um niotiun 
inml t.ikc piji. before !l'c i.rltahle part 
can be again i 'i i cd to ''! on. If by an act 
of volition we Ihiow aav of our muscles 
into action, ihat .iclioii can only he coiili- 
niied for a certain s;>ace of time; the muscle 
becomes relaxed, notwithstauding all our 
endeavours to the contrary, and ictnaiiis a 
certain lime in that relaxed slate, before it 
can he again thrown into action. 2. Each 
irritable pait has a certain portion or quan¬ 
tity of the principle of irritability which is 
natural to it, port of which it loses during 
action, or from the application of stimuli. 
S. By a process wholly unknown to us it 
regains this lost quantity during its repose 
or state of reid. In order to express the 
difierent quantities of instability in any 
part, we say that it.M either more or less 
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redundant, or more or less defecHte. It 
becomes redundant in a part when the sli" 
niu!i which are calculated to act on lhat 
part aie withdrawn, or withheld fora cei— 
lam length ot time, because then no aclioii 
can take place, wh.lc, on the other hand, 
the appli.iation of stimuli causes it to be cx- 
haiisied, oi to be deficient, not only by ex¬ 
citing action, but by some secret influence, 
the iialiiro of which has not yet been delect¬ 
ed, fo' i! IS a circumstance extremely de- 
senmg of attention, that an irritable part 
or Irv.i! may siuideuly depiived of its 
irri’ie.ihlv by poHcrful sliinuli, and vet no 
api'iiKal cause of muscular or vascular ac- 
fio- ljl.espl.itcal ii'c'line. Tlivs aeertaiii 
ijiijiiititv o! spiiiSs taken at once into flio 
•.lumaeh kills al'nesi as inslaiiUncoosly as 
lu'liliiiiig does tile SI lie tiling may be ob- 
seived ot si.me poi'.uus, a-, ojiium, liiurel-. 
water, thejuice of some poisoi'o'is vegeta- 

bUs, Ae /• Eacli irritable pmi !i.is stimuli 

wliiih me peculiar to it; and winch .ire in¬ 
tended to support its nalur.il aelioi.: ikiis 
iilood, wimh IS the stimulus piopi r to the 
he ill I s’lid arlciies, if by any accident it geU 
into (he slomaih, prodi.ce« sickness or 
vomitiiie; Each iiritabli' part differs^ 

from the rest in legaii! to tlic quantity ol 
irriLaliilily winch it possesses. This la.v 
explains to us tiie leasoii of the great divei- 
.sit\ whirh we oliserve in the action ot vari¬ 
ous iriitahic pjils. thus flic iniiseles ol 
voiiinljiy uit lion call remain a long (ime 
III .a stale ot action, and it it be eoutiimed 
as long as possible, another i oiisidei.ihlo 
|iorlum of tune is requited belore 'iiey re¬ 
gain the irritability they lost ; hut lihe Heart 
and arlenes have a more short and smiden 
action, and their state of rest is equally so. 
The circular muscles of the iiileslimM have 
also a quick action and sliort lest. _(>. Ail 
stimuli produce action in proportion to 
Iheir iiritating powers. As a person ap¬ 
proaches his hand to the fire, the action 
all the vessels irt liic skin is increased, 
ami it glows with heal; if the hand be ap¬ 
proached sliU nearer, the action isincrea^d 
to such an unusual degree as to occasion 
redness and pain; and it it he continued too 
long, real inflammation takes place; but if 
this heat be continued, the part at last loses 
it irritability, and a sphacelus or gai^rcno 
ensues. 7. The action of every stimulus 
i i ill an inverse ratio to the frequency of its 
application. A small quantity of spints 
taken into the stomach increases the action 
of its muscular coat, and also of its various 
vessels, so that digestion is thereby facili¬ 
tated. If the same quantity, however, be 
taken frequently. It loses its effect. In 
order to produce the same effect as at nrst, 
a larger quantity is necessary i and' Swice 
the origin of dram-drlnlitixi|;H<'«di Tl»e mow 
the irritability of a part th* 

more tlial part is disposed to 
It is on this account thatt^'iMPfff •« 
rnumals, while in perfect inpcli 
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lirclicr in the moraing than at any lime of 
the day; for during; the night the iirita- 
biiil; of the whole frame, and e«pecially, 
that of the muscles dtstiued for iaboui, v iz. 
the muscles ot voluntary action, is rc-ar,,ii- 
niul.iti'd. The siine lav explains why 
digestion goes on more rapidly the first 
hour after food is swallo'icd than at any 
other time; and it also aecoiiuls for the 
great danger that accrues to a famidied 
person upon first taking in food. 9. If the 
stiuiuii 'whi'’h keep up the action of any 
irnl I’lle body he >vilhdi.iwii for too great a 
len.;ih of I one, that process on which the 
formation of the priiicipie depends is gra¬ 
dually diminished, and at mst entirely 
destroyed. When the ii riiahility of the 
system is loo quickly exhausted by heat, as 
is the cas** m certain warm cliiuales, the 
application of told ipvigitrates tin tiaine, 
bo.' iii-e r.ild IS a mere dimiiiiilion of the 
overplus of that stiiniibis whi* !i was causing 
the (ipiJ coiisuinplion of the principle. 
Uii'l. r such, or s)inilar t It t iiinst iiiccs, Iheie- 
lorc, cold IS a tonic remedy; but it in si 
eliai lie iiafurally cold, a peisoii wcie to go 
iiilo a cold baOi, and not soon rcluru into a 
waimer al.uosphcre, it would destroy life 
jn.l-jn Ml,' si ne manner as raaiiv poor peo¬ 
ple, who have no .•oinlorlable dwellings, 
are oiteu tlcslroved from being loo long ex¬ 
posed to I he cold III winter. I'poii tlie first 
sipplicalioa ot cold the irritahililv is aecn- 
inulaled, and liie vasta'Iar system therefore 
IS disposed to great .ulion; hut after a cer- 
lai.i lime ail action is so miicli diminished, 
that ihe process, whatever it he, on which 
the tui nialioo of ihe irritable principle de¬ 
pends, is entirely lost. See article l.irn. 

I'o ni HI I'ATE. V. «. (irrito, Latin.) 1. To 
provoke; to tease {(larpHiioa). 2. To fret; 
to nut into motion or disorder by any irre¬ 
gular or unaccustomed contact; to sliiiiu- 
'iate; to vellicalc (Bacon), S, t'o agitate; 
to enforce (Bacon). 

IUUrrA"riON,». (fm7«tw, Latin.) 1. Pro¬ 
vocation; exasperation. 2. Stimulaliou; vcl- 
hcation (Arbuthnol). 

1RR0MAN60, one of the New Hebrides, 
in the S. Pacific Ocean. Lat. 18.48. N. Lon. 
169.20. E, 

IRRU PTION, «. (irruptio, Latin.) 1. The 

2. Inroalt liafat of invaders into any place. 

(Addlion ). 

TRTYSH, a large river in Siberia, which 
running from the S. to the N. £. fails into 
the Oby near Toholisk. 

IRV'I'NE, a royal boroagb and sea-port in 
Ayrshire, seated at the mouth of a river of 
the same name, on tb« frith of Clyde. Lat. 55. 
38. N. Lon. 2.41. W. 

I'RWBLL, a river in Lancariiire, which 
rises above Bolton, flowa thence to Man¬ 
chester, and ialis 't|do the Mersey below 
Flixtoa,' 

IS. (sf, Sstoa./) The third pertom singular 
ef to he» I un^thoa'iMt, he iiii 
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ISA'AC, the son of Abraham and of Snfah, * 
was bor: 1896 B.C. Mis father was co.’i- 
inamlcdtu offer him up as a sacniicc, aimI 
was about to obey the divine command, wiieu 
an angel slopped him. Isaac had two sons, 
Esau and Jacob; hut his life afibrds only afew 
iniideiiLs. lie died 1716 H. C. 

1 s \'BELl,.V, a town in the N. coast of His- 
p,iiiiolu. Lat. 19. 56. N. Lon. 36.2. W. 

IsxHei.i,A./'Vr<, a fori of Austrian Handers, 
seated on the W. side of the Scheldt, opposite 
Antw'crp. 

rS/BUS, an orator of Chtiicis, wliotcaine 
to Athens, and became the pupil ot Lysias, and 
soon after the iniivlur ot itemoAllienes. 1)e- 
mostlirnes iiiiilatcd liim m piefercnceto Iso¬ 
crates, because he stiuhed lo>ce and energy 
ot expression rather than lloridness of style. 
Tciiof liissixty-foui orationsaic extant. Juv. 
&c.—Another Greek orator, who came to 
Rome A.I). 17, greatly recommended by 
Pliny the younger. 

IS,4T\H, the principal of the four great 
pru]>lieU, xvas the sou of Amos, and of tlie 
loyal l.tmily of David, lie prophesied inUie 
reigns ot Ozias, Jothani, 4 ha/, and tiezekiah, 
fioiii 7‘i.'i to 681 It.C. Ill winch last year it is 
said Manasveh caused him to he cut in two 
with a wooden saw. lie is justly called the 
evangelical prophet, from the clear and con¬ 
stant view which lie has taken of the .Messiah 
Ihioughoiil Ills predictions, which are com¬ 
posed III a style truly divine. Bishop Lowtli's 
translation atid notes lirst piihlishcd, in 1778, 
throw considerable lights upon the composi¬ 
tion and meaning of Isaiah. 

J.S4'TIS. Woad. In botany a genus of 
the class tctradyuaiiiia, order silicufosa. Si- 
lulc lanceolate, obtuse, deciduous, oiie- 
cclled, one-seeded, with tvvo-boat-shaped 
valves. Four species—all Kuiopean plants, 
and one cuniinou to our own country: this 
is 1. tincloiia, oi coininom woad, fouiiii 
wild ill our fields, but often cultivated as of 
great use in the art of dyeing. See D YF4iN(i. 
Us specific cliaraitci is rooi-lcaves crenato; 
stem-leaves arrow-shaped; silicles rather ob¬ 
tuse, downy. There is another variety with 
the root-leaves obtuse and oiitire. 

Isa'tis, in zoology, a synonym of tlie 
cams lagopus. 

I'HAUHA, or Isaurus, iu ancient geogra¬ 
phy, a strong city, at mount 'I'auriis. ‘I'lie 
country m which it stood was called isauria, 
it was rugged and mountainous, and touched 
Pamphyna and Cilicia on'the .North. 

ISCA DoMMioauH, the ancient name of 
Exeter. 

IscA Silurum, the ancient name of Cakr- 

I.EON. 

ISCHaBMATlS. (from.«»« to restrain and 
blood.) Styptics. Medicines thab re¬ 
strain haemorrhages. 

ISCHCEMU'M. In botany a genus of the 
class polygamia, order moniEcia. Hermaph, 
Calyx, glume two-valved, two-flow ored, car¬ 
tilaginous; corol glume two-valved; sta¬ 
mens thtoei styles two; seed one. ‘Male; 
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stamen* three. Bight species all natives 6f rapitai of a county of the same name, wiffa 
the East Indies, a handsome castle, seated on the iiver Iser. 

ISCHA'LIS, the nneient name of li,- Lai, 50 . 4 S. Lon. 1, 34. E. 
cnBsTftR. ISEU, a river ot (Jermanj, which rises in 

ISCIUA, an island in the Mediterranean, fht 'C'jrolesc, about five miles north from 
near tlie coast of Naples, about ten miles m Insprurk, passes hy Munich, Mospurg, Land* 
circumferenre. J1 appears to have been shut, Dingrltin^cn, Landau, &c. and runs 
formed by .1 \olcaiio: for although no erup- into the Danube, two miles below t'ecken* 
tions aie now visible, scoria and lava are dorf. 

found, and several hot springs. It is moan- a donariment of France, which 

tainous, but fertile in fruits, and abounds in includes pari of the l,vte province of Dan- 
game; the while wine is much es'eomed. phin>. It is named Irom a river which lives 
The iirr I.S he.vlthy, on which account it is on the cen'Mies of Savoy, and falls into the 
much resorted to by invalids, as it is but a Khoiie, .vb.ive \ aience, * 
small distance from the continent, and liardiy INMiitl .Mi, in mineralogy. See Tit v 
more than lour leagues from Naples. Uchia, -v i e w, 

tbelown is BituiUedonliiohorthcoist of ihe I'SEDN't, a town of Naples, in Molise, 
island, on a rock surroimded by the sea, and iv!lli a bishopV s'c. It is s“ated at the foot 
comiennieating with the isl.vnd by ineaiis of the 4p|!ciiin"s Lat. 41. .1(i. N. Lon. 14. 
of a bdfige. U is the see of a bishop, snl- Vi E 

fragan ot Naples. Lat. 10. Jl. N. Lon. 14. fSK'KTIA, In liotany a genus of the class 
2. E iie.vaiiilria, or(I,‘i ni<>i>o<;sii!.!. (alyv siipe- 

IS-CIIIA'DIC ff. I tn anatomy, lior, si\-1oollu‘d; corol tuimci-foiin, six- 

an epifhel to the crural vem; m p,illio!<><;\, cleft; siigma six-cielt,soino .ix-ce!lcd, raany- 
Ihe ischiadic p isNioii IS th" gout in the hip, seeded. Two -pccies. one a cavenne tree 
or the sciatica. witn opnosile, lanecoliiptic leaves: terminal 

I'SCHIAS, (hrhfat, n'n, f ir/ier; fioni panicles the olhei'with obloi.g glabioiis 
.'i-'/ii, the liip). .'•riitU'ia. 4 ihueinatii af- leaves, and ovale thvrs". 
fection of the hip joint; one of the lo,niii>a- INH. v (igf haxoo i 1. \ termmalion 
tions of acute ilieinnKJisiu. added to an •idjeclive to evp'css diniimition 

TprjII VI'Oer. Ll‘',, {hchiatnteh, e<t, f i ( any ijiiali* j - .is, biiiish, ionduig to blue. 

iTyir/lm'-’n iryi'j , the iMp. aiid x<i a lup V. It I', likcv'i'f soinetmies the dcicrnuna- 
iiire'). tuehiitvelc \n intestinal luptuie lion of i gen'iven.^possessf-e adjective as, 
through the sciatic ligameiils. f'viedisn, II hkcwsi* notes parliciii.'i- 

l.St’HIOCAVERNO .M>. See Eiincron liori of the ijMaiiues of the substantive to 
rr.iXis. - winch it is added: as, man. niaiiish. 

iNt'lf lOCF. LE, {Ifchiocdf, rs, f. , lit, te-<>.ts and sacniices am leiilly solem- 

f!ee Isciirvroi M.K. ni/ed in honour of Isis. They Hvcrc toll of 

ISC fits (from 11 / ; strength ) The loin, the most abonvinable impurities, 
or seat of strength. IMAC /isr5/c, one of the most considerable 

I'SCinCM*, (fkchiinii, i, n. try'"** fr**”* monuments of antiquity, discovered .H Rome 
iiv's the loin, so iiained because it is near in 13V5, and supposed (on account of its va- 
the loin). A Iione of the pelvis of the foetus, rious figures in bas-relief) to rcyreieat the 
See InwoMifiSTusi os fe.wls of Isis, and other Egyjrttasi deities. 

ISCHCRA'TICS (from u/atriK.) Medi- Respecting the antiquity of this monument 
cines which relieve a soppression ot urine. thcie are various conjectures. 

IsrHU'mA,(/se5«r/«, IT, f. n’xt',:'; from I.SIACI, pnests of the goddess IsiS: they 
to restrain, and c^jv, the urine.) A bore a branch of sea-wormwood in their 
suppression of urine. 4 genus of disease hands instead of olive; sung the praises of the 
in the class locates and order epischeses of goddess twice a day, viz. at the rising of the 
Cullen. Then,'are foiii specie* of ischuria: sun, when they opened her temple; after 
1, Ischuria renalis, coming after a disease of which they begged alms the resrt of the day, 
the kidneys, with a Iroublesorac sense of andreturmiigalnight,repeated^dirorikotM, 
vreight in that part. 2. Isdiuria nrcterica, and shut up their ^niple. 
after a disease of the kidneys, a sense of I'.MCLE. s. (more proMrly from 

pain or uneasiness in the course of the ice.) A peadenl shoolof 
ureters. 3. Ischuria vesicalis,a frequenlde- InIONI, a sea-port of Fmiice, ut t)w de¬ 
sire to make water, witli a swelling of the partment of Calvados, 'Soted feW iW siH- 
hypogastriutn, aud paruatihe necK of the works, cider, and battdr. 1^.49. Sd. N. 
bladder. 4. Ischuria uretliralis, a frequent Lon. 0.59. W. Thnrok'ato#* oflhenalBn 
desire to make water, with a swelling of thd name, but of'lmaR depaarlaiauk 

hvnogastriuUu and pain of some part of the of the channel, and diltriUt m Marthin, 
urethra. I'SINOLASS, a* ^afiabui 

ISI^A'STlCS, Ifiwies of eombals eele- suhntance, otherwilh:^P||: jw 

braled in Greece Md A^, in the time of fish-glue. For **• 

the Komrni empurufti- Thcvictor had tety reader is referred tha 

eansiderable pitvil<M|dk«oftferred on him. article GfeLATia lO al^CH- 

tow* of Gernuuty, T»vocoii.A,«idfi 
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manni’r of tnaking Isinglass in Russia, with a 
l^artirular description of its mnnufactiire in 
Kugiand from tiic produce of 'Jritish fishci- 
ic». By Humphrey Jackson Esij.” in 'ol. OS 
I’bil. Trans, or New Abridgement, tol. IS. 
p.8(i 1—367. 

ISl'-', a celebrated drily of the Egyptians, 
daughter of Saturn and Khca, nccording to 
Diodorus, of Sicily. Some suppose her to 
be the same as lo. vho was changed into a 
cow by her toiei Jiipitei, and restored to 
bci liiiinan foiiii in Egvpl, where she taught 
agriciiltine, luid teieivcd divine hoiionrs 
utter death. Nis vias the Venus ofl'jpri.s, 
the Muiciva ot Atnins, the Cyiiele of the 
l*hlygl:.u^, ilie teres tif Kleiisi.s, liie I'lo- 
se p'luc of '‘'icilj, the Diana ol v'icte, the 
Bclloiia of l!ie Homaus, &'C. Osiris and Isis 
reigned eonjointlv in Isgj^pl; hut the rebel 
lio.i ol Tv ptiuii, Hie hrothar of Osins, pioved 
iatal lo Hus soverei.n (Vid. Osiris and 'f'v- 
phont. The o\ and cow wore the sjuibois 
of Osins and Isis, neuuise t'lc'.e deities, 
vviiiieon earlii, h.ut dtllgenHi, applied Iheui- 
selves to lulliv.iting the earth (V'id. tpis). 
Isis was also supposed to be tne moon, and 
Osins Hie sun. The Egvp'ians believiMl 
th.il_ the imindrttiuns of Hie Vde piov'ceded 
froi'i Hie tear.which Isis shedf u the loss of 
Osiiis, whom Typlum had miirdcrei!. The 
woisliipot isis was umvers:il i.i Egypt; (’le- 
op.iliu, Hie heauliful i]ueen ot l.gvpt, was 
woiii to diess hersell l>Ke this goddess, and 
eli'eOed to he called a sen.iid is.s 

lie lodo.ving is an ciicimnuiu of Isis re¬ 
lated hv i>iv>doriis, an it is eiigiave'i on a 
roliinin. 

1 ii.m Isis the quecu of Egypt, inslrneled 
by Meiniry. Nobody can abolish what I 
have esiabitsfaed by my otdinance I am the 
w.le of Osins, 1 hare hist invented the use 
ol corn. I am the mother of king lioiiis. 

* 1 >hme in the dog-star. By me the city of 
Biibasti was founded s whercfoic iejoi(,i> 
Ihoii, Egypt, rejoice thou, thou bast 
bionglit the np and fed me.” 

The Egyplians.ascrilicd the overflowings 
of the Nto, to the tears that she shed for the 
death of her husband Osiris. 

We have nstatnc of l»is habited like a Bo- 
atati Matron, halving a,half moon on the lop 
.loffwr Ili^, her right hand turned towaids 
Heaven, her left towards the ciuth, 
to tMarrmf nil, that tdte receives the mflueiiec 
of Hehvf^h. Wn hhvre also a medal ot ttie 
omperor Couuuodui, vyhere ills k rcpr<>- 
dpiBpd with,* htdf moon, hotdvng a sphere 
with km right hund, add a vessel lull of 
^niita yriHi 3Chfe ophere denotes as- 

trodOfff whwih tijid iPgvf^ans excelled; 
and ^ ttah of Egypt. 

Isrs, a nihft| to the river 

Thaniei, the Thame at Dor- 

lu Oond, a genus of the 

uvdetlgoophyta^simii‘vermes, Anknal grow. 
ihg.'W Hie iniiw^ n plhnty item itday, 
lot^itbdhiMly striate, 
HWtnl ^ or horny juucturoi, and 
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covered by a soft poroUs cellular fleah or 
balk; montb besel with oviparous polypes. 
Siv species as folloyr s 

1. I. liipptiris. Willi white striate joints 
and black juncturesi of which there arc tw o 
vaiietics. They inhabit the indiaii sv»s; 
glowing to rocks; and arc from two inciwN 
to two feet long; stony joints longer, black 
jnncluics more contracted. 

S. I. Dichuiuina. Stem lorallinc, with 
smooth joints, and decorlicaled jancliires. 
Inhabits the Indi'.nand uThiopic seas; abunt 
half .1 foot high; somewlnlHcvuotis: Joint* 
clear (icsli-colovir, vvitli a cmiiabar flesh be¬ 
set with vonvex paj’iinr. 

3. 1. ochrasca. Mini roiallinc, vvvlli de¬ 
corticated joints and knotty pimt.ircs. In¬ 
habits the East Indies aiming the tspico 
Isiiiiuls; deep red sometmu's wii.ic wiUi the 
junctui os biowiiish-vcllow; ,slem ii i egnlai ly 
cliamvellcii, as if eaten into; lit anclu s ntimr- 
lous,dicliotom.iiis,spictid; joiiiis ooimectcd 
by deep, uiiow, spongv ivuobs; flesh pale 
V(*How, Ini! of stellate iiionths; polypes with 
eight claws. 

1. 1. I iilimli.i. Stem test.vcous, roiintl, 
with orbicular, pci loralcil joints, and vcrti- 
citlalc, dich'itti lions lir.sii(iics inhabits 
the Oceau. Mc'U ahotil tlu' thuki’c.ss ol a 
fmgci with Clowned, Hat, «rl‘iciili*i joints 
pciioiaUd in the centre, the perloialion 
jiciil.u'giii.ii, with I lie di'-k substiiitc Irom 
the centre: oiilei-bark or tlcsli unuqual 
and s'irromided by a row of iubcreles; 
hianclics thiu, dicholuinoiis, continued aud 
not jointer! 

If sho.ilil seem, Hiercforc, (hat those fos- 
siJe bodies called Jintrochi aie petrified 
specimens of Hus speenw ol t'oral. 

5. I. As.eiia. .Mem lesi.iccons, jointed, 
peiilagoiial; hrcrdies veilicHaiC, with a 
terminal dictiotimious star. Inhabits the 
ocean, and is tuund to.svicin our own country 
and 111 all r.tliei parlsot Euiope; and known 
by the iiainc of the .M«f-*/«//c. 

fl. I. Coccinea. Mem joinliHl, slender, 
very red, aadsnblnale* liesli oiitheoUtside, 
covered witti small scarlet promiuevit cells 
each furnished u ilh a inouUi. Inhabits the 
Indian Ocean, two or Uiree inches high. A 
very tniimte coral w ith srrs'gularly spreading 
branches, and is sometimes, but vi ry larely, 
found qnitc vvhiic. 

The t“ilc.'JTeoiis matter of these .iniinal* is 
often used in medicine as an ahvoi bent eartli; 
but it docs not scfiu to possess any mi'dicinal 
virtue ticyond that of common chalk. Eroiu 
the occasioitid dvflbrencc of it' colour it is 
called'm thedvapensatoriccffr<r//iior( album— 
vitile coral, dt cortifbkm rubrum, rcdCiiral, 
yet the red eoral is mo.c frequently the 
gui%oi^ mbtihi which sec, as also Mit.- 
Liroaa. • , _ 

1'Ei.AM, or i,T,*«i»w, the true faiU»,ac. 
cording lo Hie Muliomclans, See MaaOww- 
vtmm. ,. , . 

I'SLASD, or Isi-b, a tra«tef tl^land en- 
etrtnplssod with water; Hith the sea, 

a rivet or lake. In which tense island standi 
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contradistinguished from continent, or terra 
firma. ' 

rioatinpAhhkfins. Histories are fall of 
accounts of tioaling-islands; hul the greater 
part of them are either false, or founded on 
exaggerations. What we generally see of 
this kind IS no more than the concretion of 
the lii'hier and more viscous matter floating 
on ihc surface of water in cakes, and with 
the roois of iiiaats, forming congeries of 
slift'crent sizes, whuh not being fixed to the 
shore iii any pari, are blown about by the 
winds, and iloat on the surface. These aie 
gc’ierally found in iakeg, where they are 
ronfincd from being cnriied too far; and 
from being broken by the agitation of the 
water. 

DRK, an inhabitant, or a native of 
acoui'.Wy surrounded nilh water. 

ISLA'MMCUS Mesews. Pee Lichen 
Jilnnificus 

I'sLAV. SccIeav. 

I.' LE. *. </s/e, breneh. 1'ionounced He.) 

1 . An island; a country surrounded by water 
(^Wiii'cr). *>. A long walk in a church, or 
public buiiditig {t'ope). 

ISJ t'-ADAM, a town of France, in the de¬ 
partment of seiiw and t)ise, with a r,istle 
seated on the 0 isc. Lat. 49.7. N. Lon.2.13. F.. 

IsEE de-Mev, a small island of France, 14 
miles from the coast of Foitou. Lon. a. 15. 
W. Lat. 46.45 N. 

|gi.E-//e-/'Vffwee. Pee FnANcE, Isle ef. 
Isi.T,-Jo«ri/flin, a town of Kraiiee in the 
department of Gers, and late piovinre of 
Armagnae, in an island of the hllie river 
Fave, eight miles N. of Lomhez. Lon. 1.2. 

K. Lat. 4;}. 40. N. 

IsoEand ViuAiNE, adepartineni of France, 
containing pari of the late province of Bre¬ 
tagne. Reuris IS the capital. 

rSI.BW'OKTH, a village in Middlesex, 
seated on the Thaines, 9 miles W. of 
London. 

FPLINGTON, a village of Middlesex, 
on tlie north side of London, to which it is 
almost conligiious. It appears to be of Paxon 
wrigiii; and in the con«tueror’s time was 
written Isiedon. or Tsendon. The church is 
one of the prtbends of Pt. Paul'si to the 
dean and chapter oi which a certain precinct 
here belongs, lor the piobatc of wills, and 
granting adminisliatoms. The church was 
a Gothic structure, erected in 150.3, and stood 
till 1751, when tiie inhabilaiiis applied to 
parliament for leave to rebuild it, and soon 
aftertirected the present structure, which is 
a very substantial brick edifice, tliougli it 
does not want an air of lightness. Its houses 
are above 4000, ixtehiding tlie I’ppcr and 
Lower Holloways, three sides of Newington- 
green, and part of Kingsland, on the road 
to Ware. 'The White Conduit-housc in this 
place, so called firom u white stone conduit 
that stands before the entrance, has hand¬ 
some gardens with goodsraBis, and two large 
rooms one above the the otiier for the enter* 
tainmeat of tee, &c. In this 
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village is the celebrated place of entertain- 
ment called .Sadler’s Wells. 

I.PLIP, a village in Oxfordshire, 4 miles 
N of Oxford. It is noted foi the biith and 
baptism of Edward the ('oiitcssor. The 
chapel in which the ceremony was per- 
fonned, stands a little N. of the church, and 
is ntiii called the king's chapel; it has now a 
roof of ihalch. 

IsLiP, a village in Northamptonsh,‘c, sc- 
pa.ited troin the town of Thrapvton by the 
river Neii, over which here is a long stone 
bridge. 

ISMAELl TFS, the descendants ot Ismael; 
duelling fiOTT IlaviH to the wildenie.s, of 
Siir, lowjriE I'.gypt, and thus ovxr.spieadmg 
Arabia 1’ctia‘a, and tbrrefoic.'osephus calls 
IsinaeJ the loimder of the Arai s. 

ISMA'IL, a strong town oi Tuikcy in 
Europe, in Bessarabia. It was taken by 
storm, bv the Hussi.uis, un22d ot December 
1790; and it is said, that the long siege, and 
the capture did not cost them less ihaii 10 000 
men. The most shocking pa' I ot the ii at sac- 
tioii IS, that the riirison (whose bravery 
meiitcd, and would hav«- received IVoin the 
generous foe, the higbes' honoui.s) were 
niass.uicd in cold blood by the luercdess 
Itussiaiis, to the amount, by tlieii own ac¬ 
count ol 30,000 men: and the place was 
abandoned (otlie fury of the brutal soldiery. 
Jsuiail IS seated on the N. Side of the Danube. 
Lat. 15. ll.N. Lon.29..30.E 

ISNA'DIA. Ill botany a genus of the eiass 
ietrandiia, order niotiogynia. CoioUoss; 
calyx four-cleft; capsule four-celled, sui- 
roiindcd by the calyx. One speems only—an 
aquatic annual plant cotumou to Europe and 
America. 

I'SNIC, a town of Turkey in Asia, and in 
Natolia, with a Greek archbishop's see. It 
is the ancient Nice, famous for the first 
general council held here in 325. Lat. 40. 
1.3. N. Lon. SO. 9.E. 

ISO'CHRONAL, or Isocuronovs, is appli¬ 
ed to such vibrations of a pendulum, as are 
performed in equal times.. 

Of which kind arc all the vibrations or 
swings of tlic same cycloidal pendulum, whe¬ 
ther the arcs it describes be longer or 
shorten for when it describes a shorter arc, 
it moves so much the slower; and when a 
long one, proportionably faster, 
l$ocniioNAj.Z(»e, IS that wherein a heavy 
body IS supposed to descend without any ac¬ 
celeration. 

Leibnitz, in the Act. Erud. Lips, for April,' 
1689, has a discourse on the linea isochrona, 
in which he shews, that a heavy body, with 
a degree of velocity acquired by its descent 
from any height, may descend from tW 
same point by an infinite number of iso¬ 
chronal curves, which are, kU of sayne 
species, differing front e30^’'4molher only in 
the magnitude of their, pi^t^tors <SHcja as 
are aU the quadratocu^g^-" pagaboloids), 
and conseuuentiy similan',’|p.pne another. 

He shews also, how to fied a uiae, in wfaieb 
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« heavy body descending, ihall recede uni¬ 
formly from a given point, or approach vmi- 
fonnly to it. 

ISOCHA'TES, the most conspicuous of 
this name is an orator, son of a rich musical 
instrunieut-maker at Athens. lie lias al¬ 
ways bten much udiiiired for the sweetness 
and gi aceful simplicity of his stile, for the 
harmonv of his exjiiessions, and the dignity 
of his language. The remains of his orations 
extant inspire the woild with the highebt 
veneration for his abilities, as a moralist, 
an orator, and above all, as a man. About 
thirty-one of his orations are extant. The 
defeat of the Athenians at Checonma, by 
Philip of Maecdon, had such an eircrtoiihis 
spirits, that he died, after he had been four 
days without aliment, in the *<9th year of 
his age, about SS8 B. C. 

rSOETES. ill botany a gEhtis of the class 
cryptogamia, order mnsci. Its popular 
name is Quillwoil. Male and within the 
base of the inner leaves; anthers solitary on 
an inversely heart-shaped receptacle, hem, 
within the h'lscof the outer leaves; germ on 
an inversely heart-shaped receptacle; cap¬ 
sule nicmhraiiaceous; seeds numerous, an¬ 
gular rough. Two species. 

Of which one is, I. Lacastrix common 
to dur own coiinlrv. 

I'SOLA, a sea-purl town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, ami iti ll e. farther Ca¬ 
labria, with a bishop’s sec. Lai. tl9. l.N. 
Lon. 17. 26. E. 

r^OMERlA, a lerni in algebra, some¬ 
times used by V'icta, and denoting the free¬ 
ing an equation from fractions. 

ISO’PKRIM ETHICAL/’^ares, are such 
as have equal perimeters, or circumfer¬ 
ences. It is demonstrated in geometry, that 
among isopcrimetrical figures, that is al- 
way.s the greatest which contains the most 
sides or auglc.s.—From whence it follows, 
that the cirilc is the most capacious of all 
figures which have the same circnnifercncc 
with it. 

The analysis of the general uroblein con¬ 
cerning figuies that, among ill those of the 
same perimeter, produce maxima and mi¬ 
nima, was given by Mr. James JSernoulii, 
from computations ui«t involve Sd and 3d 
fluxions. And sevdml inquiries of this na¬ 
ture have been since prosecuted in like 
manner, bat not aivtays with equal success. 
Mr. Maclanrin to vindicate the doctrine of 
fluxions from the imputation of uncertainty, 
or obscurity, has illustrated this subject, 
which is considered as one of the most ab¬ 
struse parts of this doctrine, by giving the 
resolution and composition of these promems 
by first fluxions only; and in a manner tlut 
suggests a synthetic demonstration, serving 
to verify the solutipi^ See Maciaurin’s 
Flukioni, p. 466; aM, Simpson’s Fluxions, 
p.98. _ .Jl/.' 

M.LhuUier has som elementary problems 
on isoperiuieters, iu'tiif “ Polygonoinetric." 
Thus be geometrical 


principles, 1st. That, of all triangles havio# 
the same base and the tamo perinu-ter, ifio 
isovcelcs triangle has the greatest surface. 
2(11}, Of alt isoperlmetricai triangles, the 
equilateral ha. the greatest surface. 3dly. 
Or all isoperimelricaT figures whose number 
of sides IS given, that which is the greatest 
has ail its sides equal. 4thly. if a circle and 
a figure circumsrnhablc about a circle are 
isuperimeteis, the suifacc of the circle is a 
geometrical mean proportiouai between that 
figure aud a similar figure cirruiiiscribed 
about the same circle, bihly. If a circle and 
a figure circumscribablc about a circle arc 
equal, the perimeter of that figure is a geo¬ 
metrical mean proportional between Iho 
perimeter of the circle and the pennieler of 
a similar figure circumacribed about (he 
same circle. 6tlily. The circle is greater than 
any rectilinear figure of the same pcrnnclcr j 
and it has a periuseler smaller ih i>i any rcc- 
tilinear figure of the same snrf.ice. 7lhly. 
The surface of regular isopenmelricat fi¬ 
gures aie so much Ihe greal(*r as the num¬ 
ber of their sides is the grc.iter: and tne 
perimeleis of equal regular Sg’ires are the 
smaller as the nu<nber of Iheii s.tJey ts fhe 
g. eater, xihly. Of all ngiit cones that whose 
side i!i triple the radius of the l.ase, has ifie 
lotai ‘iiiilacetfie smallest, and r'^^tprocaliy. 
9 thly, fhe sphere is gieale. than any solid 
of !iic same surface, cirrunisLribable about 
a sphere; and reciprocaliy. 

ISO'PSEPHU*', i'>o4'’ii’<', in antiquity an 
appellaliun given to judges, who had equal 
jurisdiction and aulhurilyl it was iikewise 
applied to a case where the votes were equal 
on both sides. 

ISO'P YJtlJM. In botany a genus the class 
polyandria, ordei poiygyiiiia. Calyx less: 
petals five, nectaries three-cleft, tubular; 
capsules iccuived, inany-seedcd Three spe¬ 
cies:—two natives of the Alps; one of 
Siberia. 

ISO’SCPiLES Triangle, (of ira;, equal, and 
0 '*' leg ) IS a triangle which has two equal 
sides, in an uosccles triangle, the angles 
and opposttp to the equal sides, are equal; 
and a line drawn from the top or vertex, 
cutting the base into two equal parts, is 
perpendicular, to the base. The same 
line, also bisects Uie vertieat angle of the 
triangle. 

ISPA'PHAN, a city of Persia, and capital 
of the whole country, situated on the river 
Zendcroud, in the province of Ir.ie, sur¬ 
rounded by a wall and ditch, and de:ended 
by a castle. The walls are built of u.ud, and 
are about 20,000 pacqp in compass; bul kept 
in no repair, and so hidden by the adjoining 
houses and gardens, that they rut no figure, 
aud are hardly to be discovered. The beauty 
of the city consists chiefly in a great number 
of sumptuous palaces, handsome and air^ 
houses, spacious caravanscras, very beauti¬ 
ful bazars, many canals, and streets planted 
onboUi sides with lofty plane-trees; tnuiigh, 
generally speaking, the alwqfci are 
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mrroir, crooked, and not paved t but t]he 
air betn^ very dry here, auii every booic- 
kecper causing’ the «Ucet to he watered be¬ 
fore the dfi'>r twice a day, there is neilher 
80 much dirl nor dust as in many great cities 
in Europe. The Meidan ^han, or Koyal 
Fqiicrc, is one of the iinesl in the World. It 
is four bundled and forty paces long, and 
one iiu. died and si\ty broad, aud is sur¬ 
rounded by a canal, built w'ith bricks, ce¬ 
mented with a black mortar, which, in tune, 
becomes hardei than fiec-slone. The royal 
mosque is at the south end of this square, 
and Its portico is wonderfully adorned witli 
a tiioiisand figures, and an inc-ureivabje 
profusion of "old and azuie, the whole being 
also eiiiaul with eiiamc'led squares, and a 
frieze round it of the same materials. Few 
structurcsean equal the ni.i"nilicciu'c of this, 
many of its pieces and decorations being 
wrought in a manner uiikiionu to oiir Eu¬ 
ropean arriiitects The snnic may he said 
of the royal palace, and tlie liar.un, or wo¬ 
man’s apaitmeiit. The palace is certainly 
one of the most spacious in the world, being 
ncai a league and a half in «oni|iass. Its 
gieat portico slands>m the royal square, and 
IS all built with porphyry, and very higli. 
The Feisiaiis revere it us saried. The 
suburbs of Ispapliau are vei y Ini go, and 
cbietiy inhabited by .trmeniaiis. Tliere are 
besides I4d0 villages roiiiid about Ixpaiiau, 
and the inhabitants live chiefly upon ibc ma¬ 
nufacturing of silk and wool. Lat..?9.S.9.N. 
lon.tiS.SS. E. 

I' liAEL, the name which the angel gave 
Jacob, iif'ler having wieslleil With him all 
night at Mahanaim or I'enue! ((ten. xxxii. 
1, !^, and 39, .*10. and ilosea xit. 3 ) It 
signifies the eonqneroi of (tod, or a prince 
of (lod, or, according to many of the an¬ 
cients, a man who e^cs (}od. By the name of 
Israel ilNonicliuu-s understood the person of 
Jacc^; sometimes the w hole people of Israel, 
or the whole rare of .hieob; and soiuelinics 
the kingdoiotof Israel, or of the ten lubes, 
distinct from the kingdom of Jiidah, 

{SRAELETESi, the descendants of Israel; 
who were at first called Hebrews, by rea¬ 
son of Abrah mi, who came from the other 
•ide of the ]i)iphratr.s; and afterwards Is¬ 
raelites, fi om Isi ael the father of the twelve 
patriarchs t aud lastly Jews, particularly 
ytwr their return from the captivity of Ba- 
bjloo. ' 

fSSA'CQAB, one of the divisions of Pales¬ 
tine hjrtriiiflqt lying to the south of Zabniop, 
fo M By n i|iB to rpacb the Jordp, 
between iMpnlipn nnn klanasseh, Josh. xix. 
^ut wbetBcx it reached to the sea is a qwes- 
tipo. 

fsmpilti, nr Y«!SS»x.> a river of the United 

J rofinceSr Westphalia, raps 

, by I^baW, afterward by Zrtpheo, pe- 
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Tsselstein, Montfort, and Goudat and falls 
into the Maese, a mile and a half above Rot¬ 
terdam. 

ISSOIRE, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Puy dc Dome. D is seated 
on the Couzc. Lat.45.34.\. kon.S.lS.K. 

ISSO'UDUN, a town of France, in the de¬ 
partment of Indre. It is seated on the 
Theols. Lat. 40,57. N. Lon. 2.6. E. 

ESSUE. s. (issue, French.) 1. The act of 
p-issiiig out. 2. Exit; egress; passage out 
(i’roverbii). .3. Event; consequence (Fair- 
/iti). 4 . Termination; conclusion (Broome). 
5. .‘Sequel deduced from premises {’•ihahup.) 
0. \ fontanel; a vent made in a muscle for 
the disfh.irge of humours (/f'l,email). T. 
Ev.ir Hilt ion (.llaithew). 8. Progeny; oft' 
spiiiig {Dryririi). 9. (In law.) Issue hath 
divei's appIuMtiiiiis. sometimes used for < hll- 
drru begotten between a man aud his wife; 
sometimes for profits growing fioni an 
aiucrceiuent; sometimes ioi piolils of lands 
or tenements; someJimes toi Ih.it point of 
matter depending in suit, wheieupon Ih.* 
parties join auil pul their eau.se to the tiial 
of the jiir V (foie/ If). 

To i'lsSUE. V. n. (isver, French ) 1. To 

<ome out; lo pas^ out of any place (i’opti. 
2. To m.ike an eiuplioti; to break mil 
(Bi.y/teo). ;i. To pioceed as an oflspniig 
(A///g»). }. To be pioiluied by any fiiml 

{Ji/liffe). 5. To run out in lines (Bacon). 

To IssiH. i>. (i. I. To send out; lo send 
foriJi (Bo/\>»). 2 To send out judicially or 
aiittioiilalively (Vlarcndon). 

rSMJ ELKSS. «. (from issue.) Having no 
oflspring; wauling dcscendautf {Carew). 

18MI8, a town of Cilicia, on the conhnes 
of Syria, famous for a battle iought there 
bctwcoii Alezandor the Grcal and the Pei- 
siaiis under Darius their king, in October, 
B. C. .333. In Ihis baltle the Persians lost 
100,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and the Macedon¬ 
ians only .300 foot, and 150 horse, according 
lo Diodoi us Siculus. The Persian army, ac¬ 
cording to Justin, consisted of 400,000 toot, 
and 100,000 hor.se, and 61,000 of the former, 
and 10,000 of the latter, were left dead on 
the spot, and 40,000 were taken prisoners 
The loss of Hie Macedonians, as he furlhei 
adds, vras no more than ISO foot and 150 
liorse. According td Curtins, the Persians 
slain amounted to 100,000 foot, and 10,000 
hoise' and those of Alexander lo 38 foot, 
and 150hor«e, kiOed, and 804 wounded. This 
spot is likewise faiuous for the defeat of Niger 
by Severus, A. D. 104. 

ISTHMIA, sacred ’gfliups among the 
Greeks, imtitqud B.0.1386. They received 
thpir name from the^ isthmus of f^rtnih, 
where they werp ob^rved. They '^re Ce- 
l^rated ju comntnttorqtioa pf #b»SB 0 #ta, 
who was changed « aea ' wi^ bis 
mother Ino had thrtphilteitiiMfdii^ thb sea 
y«H*»tiiilh»pteiTapl- 

lielwiitBtpd them in 
^‘1»e l^kikly c^led 
iHre oVaerved 


witii him. They wej-erl 
c4, but Theseus la 
hpQopr of |iieptuite.M 
bU nthev. 
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every third, or rather fifth year. Comhali 
of every kind were exhibited, and the vic¬ 
tors were rewarded with garlands of pine 
leaves. Some time after the victor received 
a crown of withered parsley. 

ISTHMUS, a narrow neck, or slip of 
ground, which joins two ronlments; or joins 
a peninsula to the ten a firina, and separates 
twoseas. ScePENissuLA. Themostcelehrat- 
cd liithrauses are, iiiut of Panama or Oarien, 
which joins Norlh and ^ uuUi .Americas that 
of Suez, winch connects Asia and. Africa; 
that of Corinth, or Peloponnesus, lu the 
Morcd; that of Crim-Tartaiy, olhciwise 
called Taurica Chersonesus; thal nt the pen¬ 
insula Uoniania, and Pnsso, or the isthmus 
of the Thracian Chersoueiiiis, twelve fur¬ 
longs broad, being that which Xerxes under¬ 
took to cullluougti 

IsTUMi’s ViEUHsKMi. Tlie'ridge siirroud- 
iiig the oval fossa or remains of the loiaiiien 
ovale, in the right aiiiicie of the liuumti 
heart. 

ISTRfA, a peninsula of Kiirope, bounded 
on all sides by the sea, except towaids the 
north, where it is joined to t'aiiiiolu. II was 
ancieully a part of Illyrium; but being coti- 
queied by the Romans, between tlie first 
and ttcond Punic wars, was atinevcd to 
Italy. At present, part of it belongs to tlie 
Venetians, and pari to theiioiise ol Austria. 

IT. pronoun, ^i ic, }>avoti ) i. The neutral 
deinonslralive {('owlet/). 2 . It is used abso¬ 
lutely for the stale of a person or affair 
(Shakupeare). 3. It is used foi the thing; 
the matter; the affair {i;hak»peare). 4. Jt 
is used ludicrously after neutral verbs, to 
give ail emphasis {Locke). 5. Sometimes a|i- 
plied familiarly, ludicrously or rudeiy to 
persons ( shakspeare). 

ITALIAN, the language spoken in Uaiv. 
This tongue is derived principallj from the 
Latin, and of all the languages formed from 
the Latii^ there is none which carries with 
it more visible marks of its original than tue 
Italian. 

It is accounted one of the most perfect 
among the modern languages. It is com¬ 
plained, indeed, that it nas too many dimi¬ 
nutives and superlatives, or rather augmeu- 
latives; but without'any'great leasoii; for 
if those words conv^t nothitK farther to the 
mind than the just ideas of things, they are 
no more ftialty^thaa oar pleonasms and hy¬ 
perboles. 

The language corresponds to the genius 
of the people; they are slow and thoughtful; 
andMcorcuagly, tbrnrlu^uage runsheaviiy, 
though smodthiyi many of their words 
are l^igthened out to ft great degree.—They 
havuft great tart* for rahsic; and, to gratify 
lisiiou this vwy,^ have altered abun- 
Wlllt^ of thfir words; leaving out 

^ oeasooBOti, tft&iil^Ms.'fowds, softening and' 
leitffhenmg out ’terminations, for the 
of ttw cadeeicas" 

Heaobm jangtjiftn is rradered extremely 

iMuicftt 4M aft«^ beHM> thas any other 

- 


in operas ahd jarts of poetry: biil 
it fails in gtrei]ittf‘.fthl^^ hence 

also a great part of itefroths, borrowed from 
the Latin become so far disguised, thal they 
arc not easily known again. 

The multitude of sovereign states into 
which Italy is divided, has given rise to a 
great number of different dialects in that 
language; which, however, are all good in 
the place where they are used.—The Tuscan 
is usually preferred to the other dialects, and 
the Koman pruiuiiictalion to that of the 
other cities; whence tlic Italian proverb. 
Lingua Lost ana in bocca Homana. 

114I.UN Courier^ in orinlliology. fee 
CORRIRA. 

ITA'LIC Character, in priuluig. See 
Letter. 

ITA'LICA, in ancient geography, a town 
of 1'ta‘tica, in Spain, built by Scipio Africa- 
nas. 11 was I he bi iTh-placc of Traj an, Adrian, 
and the poet Siliiis Jtalicus: in. the same 
place now stands a small village called .Se¬ 
villa ATeja, four inilos from Seville. 

ITA LY, one ol the iiiiost countries of 
Kuropc. On the iiouli, N. W, and N. E. it 
is bounded by France, Swisserlaud, the 
^country of the Ciiisons, and Germany; on 
the K. by the gulph of Venice; and on the 
S. and AV. by the Mediterranean; its figure 
bearing some rescmbl.inrc to that of a bool. 
Its length, from Aousta, at the fool oi the 
Alps, 111 Savoy, to the utniosl veige of Ca¬ 
labria, ill the kingdom ol Naples, is ab.iiit 
600 miles; but its breadlli is very unequal, 
in some places near 400 miles, in others not 
above 25 or 30. it is the most celebrated 
co'...>! V in Europe, having been loriiierly 
ti - st'.iof the Koiiun ernpiie, and, after¬ 
wards. ef that aslonisiiing universal usur- 
puion, the S|.ailaal duininiun of the 
Po(ie. 

Italy had sevciai nanus, sometimes it was 
called Jieiperia, cither from Hesperus, bro¬ 
ther to Atlas, king of Maiirilamia, ox Iles- 
pei us the star of Venus, c^led Lucifer, at 
the rising of the sun ; and Jlejiperijs or Ves¬ 
per 111 the'evening when the sun sets. Where¬ 
fore the Greeks have called the western 
parts of Italy, Hesperia magna, to distinguish 
It irom Spain, called Minoi Hesperia. 

Italy was also called Oenotria, of Genofrus 
king of the Sabins, or Oenotrus the sou of Ly~ 
caon king of A cadia, or ratlier from tiie Greek 
word vTwf, m'ne. which •Tanusbrouglii into this 
country, by planting there the vine. They 
gave her also the name of Jmoma, from 
Ausvinius the sou of Hlysses and I'al^psu. 

That countrji is now tailed Itaha, Italy, 
either of Itahu king of Sicil v, or from Oxen 
called iTwXot in the old Greek, 

Italiam dwisse miutires Viao. 

Strabo, speaking of Italy, gives it fbig 
following t^tcomium:—“ There," says’lie, 
“ men bneatiie a temperate air; there xre 
abandftnee of fountains, the waters thereof 
«ure leverat distempers, and preterte health. 
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There arift aU torU of exceileot fraitSf and' pomegranales* almonds, raisins, sugar, Ilf, 
•luarries of marble of seVisr^ colours. The numerable mulberry trees, figs, peachesf 
mhabitauts thereof arc witty, subtle ^nd nectarines, apricots, pears, apples, hllteriis, 
cunning, fit for learning, and principally chestnuts, &i. Most of these Iruits were 
poetry and eloquence* but are great dis* first imported by the Womans fioui Asia 
sembiers and i-ercngefu}, eren to the very Minor, (Jrecce, Africa, awl t'yria.ain! were 
altars. The chief city of Italy is Rome, not the natural pioducts of the soil. The 
famous foi the birth of several great loen, tender plants are sheltered, in winter, on 
both III war and peace.” the north side of the Apennines j bid on the 

Tlie Romans have represented Italy in south side they Have no need ot tli. t pre- 
Ibe.r medals like a queen sitting upon a caution. This country also yield’, good pas- 
globe, holding with her right hand a horn of line, and abounds with cattle, sheep, go-its, 
plenty, having the other arm and the breast hiiflalocs, wild boars,. mules and ho:ies. 
uncovered. With this title/ta/fs. Ital} is, I'he forests aie wc*l stored with game ; and 
or at least till very lately, has been divided the uiounlaiiis have not only mines of iron, 
into a gieat number of states, which diil'er lead, alum, sulphur, niaihlc of ail sorts, 
much 111 extent and importance. Between alabasfei, jiisjic!, porpliyij, &c. but also 
the confines of Prance and rwisserlaud, on gold and silvei * with a great variety of 
the west atid uoi Ih, are the coiilineiilal do- aiomatic li<*ihs, tiecs, shrubs, and ever- 
millions of the king of ^ardini.!, namely, greens, a', thjnie, lavender, laurel, wild 
Piedmont, Havoy, Montserrat, part of the olive trees, t-winarinds, junipers, oaks, and 
Milanese, and Oneglia. To the north cast pmes Wine, oil, pei fumes, fruits, and 
are Itie territories of Veniee, which are silks, are the piincipal articles of exporta- 
emmieratcd under that article. South of tioii, and great sums of money are expended 
these, arc tlic Italiandoniimoas of the cm- by travellers in the purchase of pictures, 
peror, namely, pait ot the Milanese, and curiosities, lelics, antiquities, &e. The 
Mantuan. t>'oulli of these, arc Modena, Mi- Italians are generally well- roportioiied * 
randola and Reggio,'belonging to the Duke but of their complexion they caunol boast, 
of Modena. Weslofthe.se, arc the duchies With respect to dres.s, they follow the fa- 
of Parma, Placentia, and (luastalla, whose sliions of the countries on which they bor- 
Bovercigu is of the house of Bourbon. South der, or to which they arc subject; iiauiciy, 
of Parma lies the republic of (ilcuoa, and tbose of J'ranre, .^paiu, and Germany. As 
south east of Giis, that of Lucca. Hoiicc to their genius and taste in architecture, 
extends, along the coast of the Mediten a- painting, carving and music, they arc thought 
nean, the grand dutliy of Tuscany, whose to c.vcel greatly the other nations of Europe: 
soveicign is brother to the presen:'‘enqieroi but Ihcir music, perhaps, is too soft and 
of .tustiin. The eci Icsiasticaji stale, or efleminate to merit all the praises bestowed 
territory of the pope, lies principally to the upon'it* and their houses, ib respect to 
cast and south east of Tuscany, between the convenience, are far inferior to tho^c of 
guiph of Venice and the Mediterranean; England. No country has produced better 
and the remainder of Italy, whicit occupies pouticians, historians, pools, painters, and 
the whole southern extremity, is the king.^ sculptors; that is, since the revival of the 
dom of Naples, with its'dependent islands, arts and scienres, exclusive of those of an- 
of which Sicily is the principal. The air of cieuttimes. The governments of several of 
Italy is very difTerent, according to the dlf- principalities, duchies, aqd republics of 
ferent situations of the countries it contains. Italy have undergone various changes, since 
In tliose on the iiortli sides of the Appcimi- the French revolution* and some of them 
lies, it is more temperate: but xm the south will probably undergo other changes still, 
it is very warm. The air of the Campagna beforethcaflairs of the continent are brought 
of B ome, and of the Ferrarese, is said to be to a settled slate: we therefore think it would 
unwholesome* which is owing to the lands be improper to enter .minutely into these 
'pot being duly cultivated, uor the marshes particulars here. At present the whole of 
\,drained. That of the other parts is gene- Italy is a kingdom on the, throne of which 
rally pure, dry, and healthy. In summer the cnipcrur of the French places whomso- 
. tihe heat is very great m the kingdom of ever he pleases. Since bis determination 
Naples, and would be almost intolerable, if to marry young wives as frequently as he 
it were not mitigated by the sea-breeaes. needs them, that is, untU he has a son, he 
The princif^ rivers are the Fo, Tiber, has determined that t|iat.son shall be c^ed 
Arno, Adige^ and Var * and there are seve- King of Rome. Ron^ thei;efore, is to be 
> rid fiina lues, as &e Maggiure, Lugano, reckoned the second ci^ of the.Frencb em- 
Como, Ferajgia, Bracciano, and Ce- pire. The pope is in conseqaence deprived 

lano, aamber of rivers in of all secular dominmn, is m^ A mere de- 

Italy, Vhsi#s tl^*a (uentiwed above, tiie pendent upon the caange of Napoleon^: and 
sod, hi graaral, ip ’wry fiertife. it produces is to reside half the y^^a|.ilome, the other 
aa^t vftriipl| orwha*^, and the beat oil in half at Paris 1 

Bwhse} ymeeUPlP^'nUt ie abundance* com TTGH, a cutaneous d|^ase,.snppo|ed to 
of all sdrti^ but^SMA ih such plenty as in be caused by m inse^' a specie* m tba 
other eouatriesr.^oifp^p(Pi lemons, citr^, geBasAcarut) via. A siwkd, wifadch* ^Inas 
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Viewed by a good microscope, is white with 
reddish iegsi the four bind ones haviue a 
long btistfe, H is found in the small peTiu- 
cid vesicles with which the hands and joints 
of persons infected with the itch are co¬ 
vered. It appears to be not only the cause 
of tlie disorder, but the reason why it is so 
highly intectioui. See Acaaus, and Maoi- 

CIKE. 

Itch signifies also—1. The sensation of 
uneasiness in the skin, which is eased by 
rubbing. t>. A constant teasing desire {Pope). 

To ITOII. V, n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
fee! that uneasiness in the skin which is le- 
liioved by ruiibiiig {Dryden). S. To lung; 
to Imveconluiuat desire {Shukspeare). 

I'TCtlV. a. (from tleh.) Infected with 
the itch. 

TTCHEN, or riicr in Hants, 

which rises ucai Alieslurd, and falls into the 
bay of South.imptoii. 

IT orlTE, 1 It-nil I nation in the new thenii- 
cai noinciichiture, adopted for I lie purpose of 
designating a eerlaiii class of compound 
sails, resulting from the uuioii of acids m 
their weakest stale with ditleicnl bases, m 
the same inauncr as the li’riiiinati.ni ar or 
ATE is applied to those salts which rontam 
ther same acids in a slate ul saturation with 
o.\ygen. 'VUm mtlphil or \‘uiphUet ol'potash 
is a coiubmatioii of that alkali with sulpfmr- 
oi's acid I wliilesu/yiAnt of potash is produced 
by a union of tJie alkali with sulphuric acid, 
bee Chehisirs' and Nomenci.aiure. 

I'TEA. Ill botany a genus of the class 
pentniidiia, order inouogyuia. Tclals long, 
inserted into the calyx: capsule oiie-ceiied; 
two-valved. Two species—a Virginia shrub, 
and Carolina herb, both with alternate 
leaves, and while leriumal racemes. 

I'TEM. ad. (Latin.) Also. A word used 
when any article is added to the former. 

TTKM, s. 1. A new, article (Shakspeare). 
2. A hint j an niucndo {(Hanville). 

To I'TERATE. v. a. (itero, Latin ) 1 To 
repeat) to utter again |iko inculcate by fre¬ 
quent mention {Hooker), a. To do over 
again {JMilton). 

I'TEHANT. a. (iteranr, Latin.) Repeat¬ 
ing (Rae<m). 

ITEKA'TION. r. {Ueralio, Latin.) Re¬ 
petition; recital'Over again {Hanittwnd). 

ITUA'CA, in aAcient geography, an island 
in„Uie' toaijm'SEk, on toe coast of Epiius; 
-thia was tiie couidry' of Ulysses. It is about 
eight miles in isircuU (though Vliny states it 
at SIA)s is now unmhabited, and called 
JatHaeo. 

ITrbiEB AJfT. e^itinerant, French.) Wan¬ 
dering ( not settled {idtfUUott). 

ITl RERARY. «. {itinerarius, Latin.) 
Trarellingt done oh »journey (Bacon'. 

tfl'KHRARY, Iussr&rivm, a book of 
travels, or a Jouti^^r account of the dis- 
tauGci of plades. 'We most remarkable is 
tiiat wfaicta goes tiltder the names o’f Antoni’ 
.'fiHr andor as SMtheiti found in 
- VqIu'Ws 
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bir cop^i" Mthlcus. lUnefariif^ 

denotes a day*! mbrehi 
iTJtNERXRY C’etenm. See Co to mw'. 'S't 

ITSE'LF. pronoun, (£1 and sejf.) Ths 
neutral reciprocal proaotinapplied to things 
I'TYS, in fabulous history, sonofTercus 
king of Thrace, by Pfocne, daughter <r 
Pandion, king of Athens, was killed by hii 
mother when about six years old, and served 
up before his father. He was changed into 
a pheasant. Ins niolher into a swallow, and 
his father into an owl, 

rrZL 1U>A, ail ancu'iil town of Lower 
Saxony, m the duchy of Holstein. Lai. 53. 
58. Lon 9. 3H. F.. 

I'VA. In botany, a genus of the class 
svngenesiu; order polygimiia iiiiessaiia. 
Receptacle hairy; seeds naked, obtuse: 
Calyx thiec-leaved ; floietsofthe ray live; 
styles two long, loui species.—all Aine- 
iicaii plants—fwo slirubliy, two licrbarcous. 

.IILIN i'i.R.sAisi>i,r, ail Isiaud in thc>outh 
Pacific Ocean, lying in 8.‘L W. Ion. and .33. 
f. lal. 300 miles W. of Cliili. 11 is uninha¬ 
bited, but having some good harbours, is 
found extremely eoiivement to touch at and 
water. Alexander bclkirk, a bcotehinan, 
having been lelt on shore m this solitary 
]ilace, by liis captain, lived heiesonu* ye.irs, 
til! he was discoveied by Captain Rogers, in 
not). When bionglit on board he had lor- 
s ut ten his iiativ clanguage, and could searcely 
be understood. He vvas dressed in goat 
skins, would drink uotliing hut water, nnd 
wai some lime before he could relish the 
shfji’s victuals. Fioiii this singiiiiir cir- 
cuiuslamevDaiiicI dc foe derived the Jiints 
which gavense to his < elebraied production. 
The Ailveutu.es of Rol iiisoii (iiisoe. 

JLfV\ Hii LA FRONTi'.li.A, (br.)atown 
of Chill, III eouth Anienea. in its neigh¬ 
bourhood are gold iniaes. Lat. 33. 25. }*, 
Lon. 68. 55. \V. 

JL’A\ HE PORTO HICO, one of the fa- 
rihbee islands, iii Araeiica. 11 is 100 miles 
long, and 50 bioad, and belongs to the 
blianiards. . It pioducQS sugar, i mu, ginger, 
coin, anti fruits. TliC isiaud was uken by 
the Karl of ( uraberland, in Queen Eiizabetli’s 
reign, but he vvas obi.gcd to abandon it, on 
account of a dreadful sickness whuh r->gcd 
among his men. Its c.ipital town i, of ilie 
satnenauie. Lat. 18.17. Loiil.<>7. 4.\V. 

Jl.RA, a king otNuiuidia and .Mau'<tiinia, 
who succeeded lus father Hu nipsat, ard fa¬ 
voured the cause of Fumpey a»'a'll^t Julius 
Cffsar. He defeated Curio, wliom C,Tsar 
bad sent to Africa, and after Hie b.iHie of 
Pharsalia, he joined his forces to those of 
Scipio. He Was cunqueted lu a battle at 
Thapsus, sittd.loiaUy abai.dvned by his sub¬ 
jects. He killed hmiseitwiili i'etreips, vvbo 
had shared his good fortu iie an .1 h is ad v erii ty. 
His kingdom became a Roniau province, of 
which baiiiutwas the first governor, ^ut. 
Cats. The second of tiial name 
the •»& of Juba the First. He yra* led 

F f 
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among the cwtiTw to R6me to adorn the 
triumph of Ceiar, but was afterwards, in 
consequence of his courteousness and fide* 
lity, restored by Angnstus to his father’s 
dominions, and received in marriage Cleo¬ 
patra, the daughter of Antony. Jum wrote 
a history of Home in Greek, and also on the 
history of Arabia, and the Antiquities of 
Syria, &c. 

JUBE, the name of a kind of hymn sung 
by the Greeks, and after them by the 
mans, at harvest time, in honour of Ceres 
and Bacchus. 

^ JU'BILANT. a. (jubilam, Latin.) Utter¬ 
ing songs of triumph (Ulilion). 

JUMiLA'TlON. ». (jubilation, French; j«- 
bilatio, Lat.) The act of declaring triumph. 

JUBILEE, among the Jews, denotes every 
fiftieth year; being that following the revo¬ 
lution of seven necks of years; at which 
time all the slaies weie made free, and nil 
lands reverted to llicir ancient ow ners. The 
jubilees were not regarded after the Baby, 
lonish captivity. Foinc say, that JobH sig¬ 
nifies a ram, and that the jubilee was thus 
called, because proclaimed with a ram’s 
horn, in memory of the ram that appealed 
to Abraham in the thicket. Masius chooses 
to derive the word from Jubaf, the first in¬ 
ventor of musical iiistrumcnls, which, for 
that reason, were called by his name; whenre 
the words jabel aai jubifee cAnte to signify 
the year of deliverance and rcniissioii, be¬ 
cause proclaimed with the sound of one of 
those instruments, which at first ^was no 
more than the horn of a ram. Others derive 
jabel from jabal, in hiphil b'an, hobif, 
which signifies to rerall or rcliirn; because 
this year restored ail slaves to their liberty, 
&c. The institution of this fostivul is m 
Lev. XXV. 8. 17. 

JUBILKB, in a more modern sense, denotes 
a grand church Nolcnmity or ceremony, ce- 
lebralcd at Home, wherein the pope grants 
a plenary indulgence to all sinners; at least 
to M many as visit the churches of St. Peter 
and St. Paul at Rome. 

The jubilee was first established bv Boni- 

VTI Sm 1 aacv #• ^ . J 


omy to return every hundred years. But 
the first celebration brouglit in such store 
that the Germans called 
t®** th® S®™cii year; which occasioned Cle- 

appointed it to held every thirl^-five 

ShTloUr, 

Md Paul II. and Sixtus IV. m mta, brought 
it down to every twenty-five, that btrerv 

E erson might have the benefit of it once in 
Uiife. 

BIS Dtrtn^laT to at iwiOTed in mhnner 

S%. 
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ing good laws, and granting mBaytirtviferes 
to the people. The name of jubdee has also 
been applied to the fiftieth year ot the reig^ 
of his present majesty George the Third. 

JUCAT'AN, or Yvcatah, a province of 
New Spain, in North America. It is un¬ 
healthy, by reason of frequent inundations. 
The English ent log-wood here. 

JUCU'NUITY. a, (yaeMitd/Ias, Latin.) Plea> 
santness; agreeableness (Brown). 

JUDA'IFM, the religious doctrines and 
rites of the Jews. Judaism was but a tem- 
por.iry dispensation, and was to give way, 
at least the ceremonial part of it, at the 
coming of the Messias. For a complete 
s\slcm of Judaism, see the books of Moses. 
Judaism was anciently divided into shvcral 
sects; the principal whereof were tl.e Pha.» 
risers, Sadmicess, and Essenians. 

At present there are two sects among the 
Jews, VIZ, the Caraites, who admit of no 
rule of religion, but the law written by 
Moses; and the Rabbinisls, who add to the 
law the traditions of the Talmud. 

It has been observed, that Judaism, of all 
religions, is that which is the most rarely 
abjured. 

7b JUDAI'ZE. V. n. (judaizo, low Latin.) 
To conform to the manner of the Jews 
{Sandga). 

JU'UAS Trec, inbotany. Sec Cercis. 

JUDAS Maccaseus, a celebrated general 
of the Jews, renowned for his many vic¬ 
tories over his enemies, at last slain hi battle 
S6I B. C. His exploits are recorded by Jo¬ 
sephus in his History of the Jews. 

JUDE (St.), an apostle of Christ, was 
called Lebbeus, Thaddeus, or tiie Zealous. 
He was the brother of St. James the Less, 
and preached the Gospel in Mesopirtamia, 
Arabia, Syria, Idumea, and Libya. He is 
said to have suffered martyrdom at Berytus, 
A. D. 80. An emstio of his stands in the 
sacred Canon as ute last of the seven general 
epistles. 

In the early agerof Christianity, several 
rejected this epistle, because the apocryphal 
books of Enoch, and the ascension of Moses, 




sacred writings; and Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, and Origen, quote it as vrritten 
by Jude, and reckon itainopg the books of 
sacred Scripture. 

JUDEA, in ancient geography, takeli 
cither denotes au Piuestine, or tha 
greater part of h. But in tte New Testa¬ 
ment, and in Josephua, Jt is often takbh for 
the third part of Pal«mve on this side Jor¬ 
dan, dtad the southern Mrt is fiislihet Iroin 
Samaria imd Galilee, n wha hOnndad bj 
Sannriia, Joidah, auA tAc'ua AiMhOfUtes, 
AraUaPdrj^ iHidtha.itediteiMOhiL ^ 

w wifc-wawivik i s lRirA lluCU.** V 
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JUDGE. *. (jt^e, French; Judex, Latin.) 
1. One who is invested with a.nthoritj' to 
determine cause or question, real or 
personal {Miltm). S. One who presides in 
n court ofjudicature (Shakepeare), 3. One 
who has skill siidicient to d^ecide upon the 
merit of any thing (/\ipc). 

I'o Judge, v. a. (^uger, French.) 1. To 
pass sentence (Geaetis). 9. To form or 
give an opinion (Milton). S. To disfcin; 
tc distinguish; to consider accurately (Jd.) 

To Judge, c. a. I. Topasssentence upon; 
to examine authoritatively: tp determine 
finally (Drpien). 2. To pass severe censure; 
to doom severely (Malthete). 

JU'DGER, s. (from judge.) One who 
forms judgment, or passes sentence (Digby). 

JO'DGKS m England, are in number 
twelve, viz. the lords chief justices of the 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas; 
tile lord cbieHiaron of the Exchequer; the 
three puisne or inferior judges of the two 
former courts, and the three puisne barons 
of the latter. 


a short view Of &e dkpdniations of hekTiSt 
towards thU people» sometimes relieving 
and delivering them, iind at others severely 
chastising them by the hands of their ene« 
mies. 

JUDGMENT, or Jodgewent. s. (juge- 
fnent, French.) 1. The power of discerning 
the relations between one term or one pro¬ 
position and another (hotke). S. Doom; 
the right or power of passing judgment 
('■'hakipeare). 3. The act ot exercising ju- 
d'cature (Addison). 4. Determination; de¬ 
cision (^urnei). 5. I'he quality of distin¬ 
guishing propriety and impropfiet;; criti¬ 
cism (/Jea»;s), 6. Opinion; notion 
7. benteircc against a cri.niiul {HiUon). 8. 
Condemnation (nilotson). 9. Punishment 
inflicted by Pros idetice {Addison). 10. r>i8- 
tribution of justice (Arbulknol). 11. Jus¬ 
ticiary law; statute (Druleronomy). 18, 
The last doom (Shaksjware). 

Ju'uGWEisT, a faculty of the soul, by 
which It perceives the i elation between two 
or more ideas. 


By stat. 1 Geo. III. c. 23. the judges are 
to continue in their offices during their 
good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise 
of the crown (which was formerly held im¬ 
mediately to vacate their seats), and their 
full salaries are absolutely secured to them 
during the continuance of their commis¬ 
sions, by which means the judges arc ren¬ 
dered completely independent of the king, 
his ministers, or his successors. 

A judge at Ins creation takes an oath that 
he STiil serve the king, and indifTercntiy ad¬ 
minister justice to an men, wilhouL respect 
of persons, take no bribe, give no counsel 
where he is a paity, nor deny right to any, 
though the king or any other, by letters, or 
by expressed words, command the contrary, 
&c. and in default of duty, to be answerable 
to the king in body; land, and goods. 

Where a judge has an interest, neither he 
nor his deputy can determine a cause, or sit 
in court! and if he does, a prohibition lies. 
Hardw. 503. 

Judges are punishable for wilful offences 
against the dfiiy of their situations; instances 
or which happily live only in remembrance. 
There are ancient precedents of judges who 
welo'fined whmi tany transgressed the laws, 
coapfanded by warrants from the 

JvnolUi JSooii^, a canonical book of the 
Old Testaiaent, so called from its relating 
Bie stale of the Israelites under the adminis¬ 
tration of manyJJhistrious persons who were 
ciUM ilmdi being noth the civil and 

military goyerasdrs of the people, and who 
Were rnsM'up by God upon specitd occa- 
Hons, after tad death of Joshua, till the 
^e oftheiy diMPkg a king. Ih the timb of 
Aispe^iar amity, there were several rd- 


impteDr of a new gaoMation Whiiji sdrtnig 
ap aftairtiie death of Jeshuae Ud gives as 


Thus, when we judge that the sun is 
greater than the muon, the understanding 
lir.st compares the two ideas of the sun and 
the moon; and, finding the idea of the sun 
greater than that of the moon, the wiii per¬ 
fectly acquiesces m that perception, nor puts 
the mind upon any farther ini^uiry. 

it is not the uiiderstauding then that 
judges, as is ordinarily thought; Judgments 
and reasonings on Uie part of the under¬ 
standing are but mere perceptions; it is the 
will alone that judges, by acquiescing in 
what 18 represented to it by the underatand- 
ing. 

The only difference then between percep¬ 
tion, judgment, and reasoning, so far as the 
understai'ding is concerned in them, is this: 
that it perceives a thing simply, without 
any relation to any olhet thing, in a simpla 
perception; that it perceives relatione 
between two or more things in judgments; 
and, lastly, that it perceives the relations 
that .are between the relations of things in 
reasonings; so that HI the operations of the 
understating are in effect no more than 
pure perceptions. 

Thus, wiien wc perceive, for instance, 
twice 2, or 4, this is no more than a simple 
perception; when we judge that twice 9 are 
4, or that twice Sarenoi 5, the understanding 
does no more than barely perceive the rela¬ 
tion of equality that is between twice 2 and 
4, or Of inequality between twice 2 and t. 

Jo'doxsnt. T1 » opinion of the judges is 
so called, and is the very voice and fihkl 
doom of tilie law; and, therefore, is always 
taken fot tumdestionable ti ntb; or it ik tto 
sentence of the law pronounced by the eOntt 
upon Gie atiftior contained in In* 
Judgments areof fdiir sorts, vi*. 1. wlihfo 

■■|S» smd 
hich if 

termed Ju^ment by demurrer, fl. Where 
the IS admitteil by the paHSdV, Vi^ the 
ff9 
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/acts only aro diipat<kl,a« in judgment upon 
a demurrer. S. Where both the fart and 
thelev arising thereon are admitted by the 
defendant, as m case of jiidgnient by con¬ 
fession or default. 4. Where the plaintiiT 
convinrod that fact or law, or both, anp in¬ 
sufficient to support liis action, and there¬ 
fore abandons or withdraws his prosecution, 
as in case of judgment upon a nonsuit or 
retraxit. Ftte WaKRXNT of Attobnev. 

Judgments arc either iiiterlocutorv or 
final, liilerlocutory jiu'guicnls aicsuch as 
arc given in the middle of a cause, upon 
some pli‘a, proceeding, oi default, which is 
only itilonncdi.ilr, ami doth not finally de¬ 
termine or roinplele the suit; as upon dila¬ 
tory pleas, when the jialgmeiit in many 
cases is that the dcfomlanl shall misw'-i over, 
that is, put in a more substauli.il plea, 
final Judgments arc such as at once pul aii 
cud to the arlion, by declaiiiig that the 
plaintiirhath citliei entitled liimsuli, or hath 
not, to recover the iemcd,i lie sues tor. 

Jw'ncMi.Nr or Zhsi., among the Jews, 
a custom in conformity with yyiucli every' 
private Israelite thought be had a iigblto 
pul another to death on the spot, if he 
found him in a capital brcaeli of the dniiic 
law. on this piiiiciplc the Jews acted when 
they “ sought to kill” our Lord, “ heenuse 
he not only liad broken the subbath, bill 
said also that God was his father, making 
himself equal with God,” John v. lit. On 
this principle also tliey acted when they 
stoned Stephen, Arts vii. 5<S. And .agaiii, 
** when they went about to kill Paul,*’ Acts 
xxi. 38. 

JU'DICATORY. If. {judico, Latin.) 1. 
Distribution of Justice (r/aefne/mO. 8. Court 
of justice {.dllerbury). 

JU'DICATUHH. .V. (JitdicBlure, Freiuh.) 
I. Power of distributing justice (Hacim). 
8. Court of Justice (.Simth). 

JUDl'ClAL.ff. ()Mdie?/fw, Latin.) 1.1’rac- 
Gsed in the disliibutiou of public justice 
(ifcnt/c^). 8. Inflicted on as a penaltv 
(Soutb). 

JUDl'ClALLY. In the forms of legal 
justice (OVeie). 

jUDl'ClAUy.e. (Juiticiiirc, ricucli.) Pass¬ 
ing judgment upon any thing (/JojF/el. 

JUDl'ClOOS.a. l'*cncli.) Piu- 

d^iiti wise« skiliul {Lochf). 

JODI'CIODSLY. ad. .skilfully} wisely; 
with just determination {Driidcn). 

JUDl'ClUM Dei, Judgment of God, was 
a term anciently applied to aii e,\lraordinafy 
trials of secret crimes j as those by arms, 
and single combat, and the ordeals; or 
those by fire, or red-hot plough-shares, by 
plunging the arm in boifing water, or the 
whoM body in coW water; in lioims God 
would worn a miracle, rather than suifer 
truth and innocenco to perish. 

ffi super defendcre UoO powit, jadteto 13n, sefl. 
aqua vel fecrO, ihuet de eo justitia. 

T^etccattomi tpnr^ long time kept np, 
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eren among Christians; and they are still 
in use in some nations. See Ordeai., Wa¬ 
ter, CoMpAT, Duel, and Cuampion. 

Trials of this soil were usually held in 
churches, in presence of the bishops, priests, 
and secular judges; after three days fast¬ 
ing, confession, communion, and many ad¬ 
jurations and ceremonies, described at large 
by Du Cange. 

Ju'iiiriDM Paritim denotes a tiial by a 
mail's equals, i. e. of peers by peers, and 
of comnioneis by lommoners. In .Magna 
Cliartii it is more limn once insisted ou as the 
piimipiil liiiiwiiik of oui libcities, but cs- 
peelaliy by elin[i. 80. that no ficeman shall 
be hull III eiiiiei his person or property, 
7iisi per legale judicmm/'ffriioji luorum vet 
p.'r legem terra', ^nd thus was ever esteem¬ 
ed, 111 all euimlnes, a privilege of the 
highest and most beneficial nature. See 
Jciiv. 

lll'.S, OI Vvi.s, bishop ol Charlies, was 
bom 111 103.5, and laisi'd lo llial see in 107.3. 
fie died 111 1115. There arc evlanlby him, 
1. A Colleeliou of ^Decrees; a. Excep- 
liuiies Eiclosmsiicaruailtegulaium; 3. Ser¬ 
mons, & (. 

Iyi:s, oi /Vres, a disease which has a near 
afliiiity to the strangles. .s.pe Strancli.s ft 
is a .slight inflainmalioii and inlargcment of 
llie glands undiT the cars of a horse. These 
seldom rome lo siipjiiiratioii, however, as 
III Ihe strangles, but wear ulT giadually, 
and tlie pain and soicness often abate, as in 
persons afi'ecled with the mumps, or when 
the aliiiouds of their cars are said to be 
down. The disease is cured often only by 
keeping the part warm, and protected from 
the external cold. Somclmies the swelling 
of lliesc glands continues lor a week oi a 
fortnight, and at last spreads downwards un¬ 
der 1 he throat, and lei iiiiiiates in the strangles, 
and then it requires to be treated as sucTi. 

The ives, like tlie strangles, is most inci¬ 
dent to young horses, and usually proceeds 
from liie same causes, viz. their catching 
cold, being oTcr-heatcd, or in any degree 
over-worked about tlic time of shedding 
their teeth, &c. A hoi.se that has the ives 
rather coughs more and oftener than one 
that has only the strangles, and has a no 
less difficulty iu syrallowing, occasioned by 
the pain and tenderness of the glands, which 
in some is so sensible, that they can scarcely 
bear to be touched about Uie neck and 
throat; and, in some, the eyes appear swoln, 
tender, and watery. A fever, for the most 
part, also attends the ives, and this is often 
of the malignant kind. Sqine horses in this 
disease i^pear to be exlretitcly sick, and for 
a short time refuse all manner of fiiod. 
When it happens at the time of shedding 
their teeth, the gums will appear ana 
tumifiedall round their sockets. . The lam- 
pas general^ rise at tlic same time to a great 
degree, ana reach beyond the edges of tho 
upper teeth; all which concomitant symp* 
'tow*excite |^un, and make a hone very 
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Tttneagy. When the iw take place In a 
horse that is old or full-aged, Gibson says, 
it is a sign of great malignity, and often ol 
inward decay, which, for the most part, 
roves dangerous, and therefore ought to 
e treated as other malignant distempers. 

The ives in young horses requires a more 
simple treatment. The usual method ot 
cure is, in the first place, to anoint the 
glands with ointment of marsh-mallows, and 
to cover*the horse's head and neck with 
warm clothing. At the same lime it is pro¬ 
per to bleed in proportion to the horse’s 
strength, and repeat the bleeding in a day 
or two in a smaller quantity, if the fever 
Continue violent; lint if the glands inllnine 
and swell, suppuiahoii is to be promoted by 
frequent enibrocalions, and k'-epiiig tbc 
parts warm with poulljccs. WIhmi the swell¬ 
ing retiies dovvnwaids imdcr t*'“,i.’ws, then 
the case presents no diiliciiUy, but luiisl be 
treated as the siinngles. 

Intelinllv, ihi* same method is to be fol¬ 
lowed .IS in colds, and the same opening diet 
used till the hoise recovers lus appetite. 
Drinking waler-grnel plentifully is a great 
help in all siuli oises, wiDi scalded bran as 
a mash; in his br.tn may be given sulphur 
and honey with good ell'eel, and an ounce 
of nitre should he mixed with it once a- 
daj. As soon as he gels flesh, and has re¬ 
covered his slicngth, it will be proper to 
give him one oi two mild puiges, Pinging 
IS also sometimes necessary alter the stran¬ 
gles, especially m cases wliere Urn horse 
looks siirieited or hide-bound. This, how¬ 
ever, seldom hapjiens, except wliere the'ie 
has been some previous ill habit, sonic bad 
management, or a more than ordinary ma¬ 
lignity III the disorder; foi, in most cases, 
file strangles arc so kindly, liial horses have 
been observed to thrive the better alter- 
wards than bcfoie. 

hr. a sea-port town of Cornwall, in 
England, seated on a bay'of the same naive, 
which is chiefly frequented by fishermen, 
for the taking of pilchards. By this liade, 
and that of Cornish slates, it has Ihrivcn 
greatly, and twenty or lliirty sail of ships 
ROW belong to it. It is a corporation, go¬ 
verned by a mayor, recorder, &<■ amt il 
senib two members to parliament. Jlero 
» a handsome sfiaeaous duirch, and a gram¬ 
mar-school, which Was founded by Charles 
1. Lat. 50. 18. S, Lon. 5. SO. W." 

Ives, St. is alsd the name of a town in 
Huntingdonshire, 6* miles from London, 
S from Huntingdon, and 12 from Cam¬ 
bridge. It has a frto strong bridge over the 
Ouse; a church vlith a lofty spire, and had 
in the ninth century a mint- Here is a 
very large market on Mondays for fatted 
cattle. Lat. 52. 20. N. Lon. 0. 20. W. 

JU'G. s. Danish) A large drink¬ 

ing vessel, with a gibbous or swelling belly 
iSvaift). 

JFGALE OS. (Jugailt, from jagww, a 
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yoke, IVotil nwemWanee, or bochoie it*' 
IS artieulated‘to the boheof the upper ja# 
like a voke.>* 0#4»«!te- 0* zjfgomalieum. 
The osm inalarum are the prominent square 
bones which form the upper payt ot the 
cheeks. Thc> are situated close under the 
eyes', and make part of the orbits. Each of 
these bones has three surfaces to be con- 
stdefbd. One of these is e:ttcrior and some- 
what convex. The second is superior and 
eonciiK, serving to form the lower and Ij^ 
tuial parts of the orbit. The third, wWch 
isposleiior, is very unequal, and concave, 
for the lodgment of the lower part of the 
teinpor.il muscle. Each ol these hones may 
be desci itied as having four ptocesses, form¬ 
ed by tlieir four angles. Two of these ina.y 
be called orbilar processes. The superiiir 
one is roiinected with the oibilar process of 
the os fiontis; and the iiifeiior one with the 
malar process ol the maxillary bone, the 
third is eoiineited with llie temporal process 
of llic sphenoid bone; and the fourth forms 
a lioiiv iuch, by its conucMoii with the zj- 
goiualie process of the temporal bone. In 
inlanis these liones are cnliie and completely 
OSS! tied. 

y’o.JU'GGLE. r-. w. (ydag/er, French.) 1. 
To pl.iy tricks by slight of hand {Ih'gbv). 
2. 'I'o jiractisc.iilifice or imposture {Shaks) 

.Ill'dtiLE. s. (from tlie verb.) 1. A 
trick by iegeidemain. 2. An imposluie; a 
deception (Ti/hlson). 

Jt;GttLKIt,s are a kind of people whose 
profession ha» not been oilcn deemed either 
respectable or useful. Protessor licckiiiann, 
however, has nndcrlakcii their defencev and 
in a long and learned diaptor in the third 
volume ol his History of Inventions, pleads 
the cause of flic praclisers of iegercteniain; 
rope-daiieeis; persons who place then Iiodie* 
111 positions apparently dangcious; ami of 
those who cvliiliit feats of uncommon 
stienglli. All these men he classes under 
the g^-neiai d‘’n<miinatioM of .Tuggleis; and 
taking iL for gninled (surely upon no good 
grounds) that every ’ sefnl cmplovnicnl is 
full, Ke contends, that there would not be 
room on the earth for all its ]iresent iuha- 
Iiitanis, did not some of them practice the 
arts of juggling. 

Our author, however, proves in a very 
learned manner, that all these tricks acre of 
high antiquity: that the Hirpi, who lived 
near Rome, jumped through hiirnnigcoalss 
that women were accustomed to walk over 
burning coals at Castabala in C.'ijqiadocia, 
near tne temple dedicated to Diana; that 
the exhibition of balls and cups (see Lkokr- 
d];,main) is often mentioned in the works of 
the ancients; that in the ihird century, one 
Firrniu, or Firniius, who endeavoured ,to 
make himself emperoi m Eg)pl» snnered a 
smith to forge iron on an anvil placed on hit 
breast; that rope-daiiceis with balancing 
poles are mentioned by Pclronius andotliers; 
and tbat the various feats of hoiiemanship 
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exhibited in our sirenie* passed, in the thir> a leaf paired or having one^^piir of ie^et**. 
teenlh century, from Egypt to the Byzan* oC srhich there are many initaaces in th® 
tme court, aad thence over all Europe. class Diadelphia. 

JirQGLlMGLY. ad. {{tom Juggle^ In a Jugvm, an'humiliating mode of punish* 
deceptive manner. meat indicted by the victorious Homans 

JUGi.A'N}-. (juglam, dis, f. quasi Jovis upon their vanquished enemies. It vas 
glauh, the royal fruit, from its magnitude.) thus. They set up two spears, and laying a 
The walnut. In botany a genus of the class third across, in the form of a gallows, they 
and order moncecia polyandria.'"''~j%le; ordered those who had surrendered them* 
calyx oiie-leafed, scale*toim; corol six- selves to pass under this iguoimnious eree- 
parted; iilaineuts from twelve to twenty- tion, without arms or belts. Xone suffered 
four, t'emaie: four-cleft, superior i corol the disgrace of passmg suOjti'o but such as 
fcuii-parledi styles twoi drupe with a had been obliged to surrender, 
grooved nui. Eight species—all American JUGURTHA, the lUegitimate son of 
trees except ope. The two following are Maiiastabal, the brother of Micipsa. Mi- 
cbiehy known in England: cipsa and Manastabal were the sons of Ma- 

1. l.All-a. Hickery. Leaflets seven, Ian- siuissa, king of Numidia. Micipsa, who 
ceoiate, serrate; odd one sessile. A native had inherited his father’s kingdom, edu- 
pi North America. caled Ins nephew wiiii his two sons, Adhcr* 

S. 1. Hegia. (oramon walnut. Leaflets bal and Hieinpsal; but, as he was of an 
about nme, oval or oblong, glabrous, aspiring disposition, be sent him with a 
slightly seirale, iieaily equal; the one ne- body oi troops to tiic assistance ofScipio, 
iiolud. \ native of Persia. In culli- who was besieging Numantia, hoping to 
vated stale aiuoiig ourselves it exnnnts se- lose a youth whose ambiiion seemed to 
veral varieties, as the larger, the thin- Ihreatcii the tranquillity of his children. His 
shelled, the french walnut. They are all hopes were Iriistraleil, Jugurlha showed 
easily propagated fiom the nut; but the himself brave and active, ami endtaico him- 
vanety cannot be depended upon: and self to the Homan general Micipsa ap- 
hence it is beUer to purchase them of the pointed him successor to lus kingdom with 
nurserymen when under fruit, that no dis- bis two sons, but this kindness ot the father 
Appointment may be experienced. The un- proved filal to the ehildien. Jimurllia 
ripe truit, which has an astiingent bitterish destroyed Hienipsal, stripped Adherbal of 
taste, and has been long employed as a his possessions, and obliged him to fly to 
pickle, is directed lor mediruial use by the Rome. The Romans listened to the com- 
Loudon College, on accuunt ot its atilhei- pLiints of Adherbal, but Jugurtlia's gold 
mmtic viitues. An extract or tin.'* green prevailed among the senators. Cieeilius 
fruit is the most convenient preparation, as Mctelliis was at last sent against Jiigiirtha, 
it may be kept fur a sufficient length of and his firmness soon obliged him to fiy 
time, and made agreeable to the stomach among his savage neighbours for support, 
of the patient by mixing it witli cuinamon Marius and Sylla succeeded Melellus, and 
water. fought with equal success, .lugurtha was 

JIIGO'UA, a province of Muscovy, de- at fast betrayed by his fatber-m-law Boc- 
pendmg ontlie goveniment of Archangel. chus, and was delivered into the bands of 
JU'GIJLAR. a. {jugnlum, Lat.) Belong- Syila, after a war of five years. He wa4 
ing to the throat {lyueman). exposed to the view of the Roman people, 

Ju'Gt;i.Aa Fisubs. In zoology the se- and dragged in chains to adpm the triumph 
cond ordei of the Linncan class Pisces: cha- of Marius. He was afterwards'put in « 
raetcrised by having the ventral fins bcfoie prison, where he died six days after of hun- 
the pectoral, and the gills bony. Sec Pisces ger, B. C. 106. 

and ZooEOGY IVICA, an island of thq Mediterranean, 

Jugular \ eis;, {Fenre jugulares from 56 miles S. W. of Majorca. It is 'about60 
jugulum, the throat.) i hese veins run troni miles in circuit. It is mountainous, but fer¬ 
tile head down the sides of the neck, and tile in corn, wines, and fruits; and it re- 
are divided, from their situatiou, into ex> markable for great quantities of salt. The 
ternal and internal, 'the external or super- capital is of the same name, and has a good 
£cial jngular vein receives the blood from harbour. Lat. 38. 6S. N. Ijon. 1. 95. £. 
the frontal, angular, temporal, auricular, JUICE, r. (jiis, French.) 1. The liquor, 
sublingual or ranine, and the occipital sap, or water of plants and fruits (/fatts). 
veins. 1 he intemal or deep-seated jugular s. The fluid in animal biuttBa {Ben Jonson). 
vain receives the blood Irom the lateral JUTCELESS. a. {ftomjmdfi.) Dry; with- 
■iuusses of the dura mater^ the laryngeal out moisture {More). ' 
and pbarynged veins. Both jugulars unite, JUl'ClN ESS. s. (from jirfce.) Plenty of 
and lorni wit^i the snbeiavian vein, the su- juice; succulence, 
penor vena cav^ which terminates in thea JUI'CT. a. {(tom juice,) Mohdt full of 
superior part oi the right auricle of the juice; succulent {Miiton). 

JUJUBE T»]9. See Ziavratrs. 

JUGUM. la hetMiyi « yoke, couple, or JUJUBES. See Jvsvbji ondBaAsmai. 
pair leaileu. HsI^/bDIlvm conjugatumt JUJVBCB. {4rul>,) Jujubes. A half-dbiei 
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fruit of the fsliim jcbd, about the lize and 
shape of an wive, fte produce of the Rhani' 
met sizyphug of Linn('u<i, Jujubes, when 
in perfection, have an agreeable imoel taste, 
and in the southern parts of Europe, rrherc 
they are common, make an article of food 
in weir recent state, and of medicine when 
half dried. ^ 

IRINGHO, a town in Buckinghamwire, 
with a market on Fridays. Lat. 51. 5]. W. 
Lon. 0. 33. W. 

foJUKE. v.n. (jucher, Fr.) To perch 
upon any thing as birds. 

JUL, or Jon, a Gothic word, sipiifying 
a “ sumptuous ti ratand particularly ap¬ 
plied to a religious festival, first among the 
heathens, and afterwards among fhiisliaiis. 
By the latter it was given to Chnslniaj.; 
which is still known under the name of Jul, 
or Yool, m Ueumark, S’btvay, Iceland, and 
Sweden; nay, even in the north of Britain; 
and whence the month of Janiianiis by the 
Saxons was styled friu/i, i.c. “ the Festival.” 
As this feast nad originally been dedicated 
by our heathen ancestors to the Sun, their 
supreme deity; so the Christians, for the 
purpose of engaging tiie minds of their 
Ethnic (gentile) brethren, ordered it should 
be-celebrated in memory of the birth of 
Christ: and thus it has been through ages 
a feast of joy and entertainment. We are 
indebted to Procopius for the first account 
of this feast. 

JULAP, {gulab Arab.) A julep or sweet 
liquid medicine. 

JULIAN, the Homan emperor, surnamed 
the Apostate, was the younger sun of Cun- 
stantius, broUier of Constantine the Great, 
and was born in 331 at Constantinople. Uis 
education was liberal, and be made an open 
and rather zealous profession of Christianity, 
till his accession to the imperial throne on 
the death of Cunstantius his cousin in 361. 
He was no sooner become his own master 
than he threw oQT the mask, and made a 
public avowal of paganism; and Giough he 
did not direedy persecute th * Christians, yet 
he endeavoured all in his power to root out 
their religion, lie stigmatizedtiiefollowers 
of .lesus by the nick-name of Galileans, 
wrote sev0)-al booksagainstchristiaiiity, and 
connived at the cruelties which some of his 
goveraort eoinmitbe^ on t(ieir persons. He 
also caressed the Jews, and promised to re¬ 
build JeruesJem, ai^ to make it the impe¬ 
rial residence, by way of confuting the pro¬ 
phecies of oar Saviour. He accordingly 
set about building- the tomple, but the de¬ 
sign was defeatec^kw the destruction of the 
workmen, pdux Ww,assaulted by balls of 
fire issuing from we foundations. When 
this happened Julian was at Antioch on an 
expedition against the Persians, in which he 
was at fir^bsttccpssfhl, buiafter several par¬ 
tial engagements a general battle took place 
June 86, 363, wherein Julian was mortally 
wounded and died the ensuing mght. Julian 
was a inan of great bdents, but strangely 
iigbled to the religion of paganism. His 
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works ysnte pid^irhed by ^panheim in S velih 
folio, 1^6. V / 

The works of Julian ftirnish us with ano¬ 
ther iiutmice in wh«dl» Uw cause of divine 
truth may be served by the attempts of an 
adversary to injure it. Julian, who seemed 
desirous to say something that might ren¬ 
der the divinity of our Lord suspected, 
argues- that neither Matthew, Mark, Luke 
nor Paul himself, ever presumed to call him 
God; but that it was St. John who talked 
after this manner, lie says that “ John 
eicciviiig bow the persuasion of Christ’s 
eing God, prevailed niighlily among the 
Christians dispersed through many cities of 
Greece and Italy, did then lake upon him 
to assert the same duclrine m his gospel, 
with a view to humour them, and to gel 
himself reputation,” (Jiiliau apud Cjril. L. 
10. p.387. Edit. Lips.) Here then, we have 
a plain confession trom a vehement adver¬ 
sary ; a coiifcssioii ahich (ridicule and ban¬ 
ter apart) amounts to this; that thegene- 
ralily of Christians, as earlv as the apostolic 
age, were exceedingly zealous for the doc¬ 
trine of Christ’s divinity, and that St. John 
himself commended them for it, encouraged 
them in it, and wrote his gospel to confirm 
it. Since he could not disown the/«c/, he 
endeavoured in his ludicrous way, to turn 
the whole into ridicule. Now, how wrong 
soever he was in his observations, yet his 
conceiu>iott deserves particular notice. He 
not only acknowledges the divinity of our 
Lord as a prevalent doctrine in the apostolic 
times; but he lets us know that he took 
those writiiigs which in his time bore the 
names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Paul, to be the genuine productions of those 
authors. Hence, he was certainly very 
sensible that the evidences for the genuine¬ 
ness of these books, were at that period so 
very clear and convincing, that it would 
has e been perfectly scandalous for any one 
to have railed them in question i otherwise 
he would have attacked the Christians after 
another manner, and instead of citing these 
books in so tame and innocent a way as he 
has done in the passage wc above refer to, 
he would have exposed them as so many 
pieces of shameful imposture, and the Chris¬ 
tians as the worst of fools for thmking 
otherwise. See Culsus. 

JULIAN Calendar, is that depending on, 
and connected with the Julian year and ac¬ 
count of time; so called from Julius Caesar, 
by whom it was established. Sec Calkn- 

DAR. 

JuniAjr Epoch, is that of the institution 
of the Julian reformation of the calendar, 
which begam the 46th year before Cht ist. 

Julian Period, is a cycle of 7930 consai- 
cutive years, invented by Julms Scaliger,. 
frpm wnom it was named, though some 
say hit name was Joseph Scaliger, and 
that it vru called the Julian Period, be¬ 
cause he made use of Julian yeart. This 
period U formed by multiplying continually^ 
together the three foBonbg cycles, vl*. 
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^hat of .tbfi ftUQ of yearOi that of the 
moon of 19 and that of the indiction 
of 1ft years I so that this epoch, althousrh 
but artificial or feifj^ned, is yet of good use; 
in that every year within the period is dis- 
tinguishahlc by a cei lam peculiar character $ 
for the year of the sun, moon, and indiction, 
will not be the same again till the whole 
1980 years have revolved. Scaliger fixed 
the beginning of this period 764 years before 
the creation, or rather the period naturally 
reduces to that year, taking the numbers of 
fbcthieegivencyclesasiie theiifoundllicni; 
and accounting 3950 ycatsfrom the crc.i- 
lion to the birth of Christ, this makes the 
1st year of the Christian era answer to the 
4714lh year of the Julian period; Iheiefore, 
to find the ycai of this peiiod, niisweriiig to 
any proposed year of rinist, to the conslant 
number 4713, add ili(> gisen ye-ar of Christ, 
and the sum mil he liie >ear of Iho Jiili.m 
period . thus, to 47H adding I7^>], the sum 
6304 is the year of tins peiiuil for the year 
of Christ 17‘U. Ifence U'c first revolution 
of the Julian period will not he completed 
till the year of Christ 3267, alter ■which a 
new revoliilionofthis period ss ill cominenie 

But the year of this pciiod may he ioiind 
for any time, from the numbers of tlie three 
cycles that compose it, without making use 
of the given year of Cliiist.UiusiuiillipIv the 
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thenaddllie tiueepioduclstogether,and di¬ 
vide the sum tiy 7980, so shall thc-'cmamdcr 
afxi divisioiihetiieyear of the Juliaupcriod 
corresponding to the given yeaisul the other 
three cycles. 

JU 1 .IAN y'ciir, is the old acroiint of the 
year, established by Jiihiis i sesar, and con- 
.sisled of 3C.5i days. This year continued in 
use m all Europe til) it was superst ded in most 
parts by llii'new or Gregorian account, in 
the year 15S2. In l.uglaud lioweser it con- 
tmiicd to be used till the year 17.58. ire 
BiSSKXI ILl.. 

Jl'IJEN, ^ 1 . a town of France, in the 
department ol t jipcr \ lemie, Lat 45 . 50. 
N. Lon. 1. t. K. 

Jlll■lEtt^, .1 durlu of Westphalia, 68 
miles long, and 30 broad; bounded on the 
N. by Cueldeilaiui, on the E. by the aieh- 
bishopric of Cologne, on the by Lu.\eni- 
burg and Treves, ami on the W. by Limburg. 
Ills .subject to the elector palatine. 

JvLiEus, a town of (iermany, capital of 
a duchy of the same name, with a strong 
citadel. It is seated on llie Roer, 15 miles 
E. of Aix-la-Chapcllc. Lat. 60 . 56. N. Lon. 
6. 40. E. 

JULIUS CdESAR. See Cstsar. 

lULUS. la botany a Catkin or Ament. 
For this term of Tournefort's and others, 
Linnf’us substituted Amentum, Hence He^ 
nan and others had a class of trees entitled 
juliferr. 

. InMi. In Zoology a genus of the elast in. 
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«ecta and order aptcra. Lip crenttte, emaf' 
ginaie ; antennas moniliform 1 feelers two, 
Slifoiiiu body long, semi-cylindrical, con¬ 
sisting of numerous, transverse segments j 
legs numerous, twice as many on each side 
astheie are segments of the body. Four¬ 
teen species, scatteicd over the globe; of 
whi^h foul are common to our own country. 
Some inhabit nuts. Some arc found under 
stones, Olliers m the earth. he whole 
tribe, however, so nearly resembles the 
ouiscus as to be included under one genus m 
thefaunasuccica. Thefollovi mg are the chief. 

1. I ‘■abiilosus. An hundred and twenty 
legs on each side; body livid ; glabrous, and 
ol ash-coJotir; antennas short, and consist- 
mg of five iiiigs. When the animal is 
tniiehed it wraps itself tip into a round bail, 
the feet .all tuined inwards: Jeiiglh about an 
inch and a i|iiuiler; often louiid 111 the soft 
mould of hollow trees. 

2. J. Indus. Great Indian tnlus. Six or 
seven inches long ; colourand general struc¬ 
ture like the preceding: found in the war¬ 
mer parts of Asm and America, iiihahitiiig 
woods and other i;etired spots; legs a hun- 
(lied and fifteen on each side. 

3. 1. Lagiirus. Tlare-tailc'd lulus. Very 
minute ; not evceediiig, when full grown 
the eigl.lh of an inch m length; colour 
pah: blown; shape broad and Eattish ; body 
consisting of eight segments, each fringed 
with wJiitisli hairs; head large; tail fur¬ 
nished with two luilJk-whilc plumes or tufts. 
Found 111 the summer about the bark of 
trees, walls, &c. Liniicuscoiisidcied it as a 
tinliped or species of scolopcudra; but its 
legs are loo numerous for Ibis ki rangemout. 

4. J. Ma.ximus. This is the largest of all 
the lull, being as long and as thick as a 
mail's finger. The head is small, and obtuse, 
antennas riavalc, eyes black; body of a 
pale colour, and divided into forty-three 
.segments, each haying a pair of lect on 
eiLhei side, the whole amounting to an hun¬ 
dred and sevent y-twu. This last sjiecies is 
taken from a drawing of Fcie Flaimer, as 
given by l)i. Lister, who affirms it to be a 
native of t^oulh America. In Scbail occurs 
iiiider the name of Millepcdaoiientalis, om¬ 
nium maxima. 

JULY, the 7lh month of the year, con¬ 
sisting of .it days; about the 81st of which 
Uic sun usually enters Iho sign 51 leo. This 
month was so named by Mark Antony, from 
Julius Ca’sar, who was born in this month. 

JuLY-Fi,ow£a. Clove: Queen: Stock. 
See Diantovs, Hesfcris, and Cheiran- 

TIIUS. « 

JU'MART, B. (Frencff) The mixture of 
a bull and a mare {Locke). 

To JU'MBLE, V. a. To mix violently and 
confusedly logger {Locke). 

To Jv'xanE, v. n. TobeagiUted together 
{Sw^t). 

JU'MBLE, ». (from the verb.) Confused 
mixture; violent and confused agitation. 
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JtrMENt, «. 0«rawif Fr.) Beasts of bur- 
den (Brown). 

JfJMIEGE, a town of France, m the de- 
arlment of Lower Seine, with a late ccle- 
rated Benedictine Abbey. Lat. 49. 24. N. 
Lon. 0. 53. E. 

JUMNA, a river of Hindoostan I’ropcr, 
which rises to the N. W. of Delhi, andjoias 
the Ganges 100 miles below Benares. 

To JLIMF, i>. a. (i;umprn Biitch.) 1. To 
lean; to skip; to mow without step or 
sliding (Swift). 2. To leap suddenly (.tW- 
Ker). 3. To jolt (JTahvm). A. To agree ; 
totally; to join (tlakewiH). 

To Jo'll r. V. 71 . To pass by a leap, to 
pass eagerly or carclesly over (Shalapea7‘(’\, 

Jump. ail. Evaclly; lueeiy: obsolete 
(Shakiipean). 

Josn-. s. (fiom the. verb). 1. The art of 
jumping; a leap; aslTip; abound (/.orAc). 
2. A liicKy chance (Shakeupcare). ii. (Jupe 
French.) A waistcoat; a kind of liiiilier 
stays worn by sickU ladies (Cleretanii). 

JU'NCATE. *. (juncade, Ftciicli). t. 
Cheesecake; a kind of sweetmeat of curds 
and sugar. 2. Any delicacy ( iliflon) 3. 
Afuitivc or private eutertainineul: now im- 
pioperly writtenjan/fe/. 

“ Jl'NCOUS. a, (junccous, Latin.) Full of 
bulrushes. 

JUNCTION. «. (junction, French ) 
Umou; coalition (.dddisoiiK 

JU'NCTURK. s. (juniture Latin.) 1. The 
line alwhich two things aiejoined together 
(iioT/le). 2. Joint; aitu illation (ffalc). 
8 . Union; amity (A''. f7/i?i7es) 1. A critical 
point or article of time (.liMiion). 

JlINt I'S. Kns!i, in botany a genus of 
the class hexaiidria, ordei moiiogynia. 
Calyx six-lcaved, permanent; corolless; 
capsule superior,threc-vahed, one or Ihioc- 
celled; seeds iininerous; stigma, tliree. 
Forty-one species, mostly natives of Europe, 
nineteen coniiiioii to the marshes, bogs, and 
wet p.isturcs of our own country; several 
indigenous to Americas a few to the Cape. 
Of the different species, neatly half have 
naked, the rest leafy, eiilms. The whole 
are generally regarded as weeds; yet in 
many countries, and csiieciaily m tlolland, 
several species, are regularly mown, tied up 
in bundlc.s, and employed as fuel. A lew 
of them arc of still higher and very consi¬ 
derable value: as"Viving, by their growth, 
tenacity to the bauks of rivers, so as con¬ 
siderably to retard the encroachments of a 
rapid current; as affording a useful and 
pleasant matting for doors and chairs ; and 
especially as furMshing, from their pith, a 
wick for the T#y valuable uight-candie 
called rush-light. Of this useful tribe of 
juncus the three most common species are. 

I. 1. Coudomeratus. Conglomerate rush. 
Culm poked, stid'; panicle lateral, conglo¬ 
bate ; capsule, retusc; stamens three. 

9. 1, edustts.Spreading rush. Culm, naked, 
itiiF} panicle lateral, effuse; more ^an de¬ 
compound i capsuldi ehtuse. 
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S.T.'aedittt. Sda-rush. Culmnaked, rot^' 
panicle fermiiial'»> invohicra, two-leavedy 
spinous, captuleS f^nndisb, mucronate. 

Of these the first two are found wild in 
our wet pastures; thelastoiiour sca-coasU. 

JcNius onoRAiirs. Feenum eamelortm. 
Juncus arumalicus. Camel hay. Sweet rush, 
fhis dried plant, Andropogok ochtrnanlhuo 
of Linni'us, is imported into this country 
from Turkey and Arabia. It has an agree¬ 
able smell, and a warm, bitterish, not un- 
pleasanl taste. H vvas formerly employed as 
a slomathic and deobslruenl. ^ce Asoao- 
roc.oN. 

JL.NE, tliefilh moVilh ofihe year; during 
which the sun enters the sign 0 ^, Cancer, at 
the lime ol the suiunicr solstice. Itcoiitaiiis 
30 days. The word comes from the Latin 
which some derive aJiinonc. 

JL'NGEUMA NNM. In hutaiiy, a genus 
of the class rryptogainia. Older hepaticu. 
Male- dowi-rs sessile. Fein: capsule pe- 
diiiicled, naked, arising from a shc.ilh, four 
valved; seeds alUcheu to elastic fiiaiiieiits. 
Eightv-.‘iglit species, of which fifty are in¬ 
digenous lo the woods, sliades and ditches 
of our own coiinliy. 

They may hellius arranged. 

A (aulcsccnt: branches compound, pin¬ 
nate. 

B raulescenl: fronds pinnate, or nearly so. 

C Caiilesient: fronds imbricate. 

'I his embraces by fill the largest section. 

U hteinless. of which there arc nut mure 
than eleven species 

JINGIA. in botany, a genus of tiic class 
syiigi'iiesia, order poiygamia segregata. 
Keceptacle chaffy, down fealbciv, calyx 
three or foiii llov\ered ; floiels afi herma- 

f ilirodite, tubular, two-lipped; outer lip 
iguiiife, iniier-li,i two parted. One species 
only, a native ol fsouth America, with ter« 
iniiial panicle. 

JUNGLE, in Bengal, wasteland, or land 
covered with wood, bi ambles, Aic. 

.IL'N IGU. a. (junior, Latin.) One young¬ 
er than nnoLhci (Swift,. 

JIJ'XIFF.R. See JuNiFEaws. 

Jit'isipisii c.nvi. See ^ANDAaACK. 
JLI'MI'ERLS. JvMrea. In botany, a 
genus of the class durcia, order moiiadel- 
phiii. Mate: calyx the scales of anairit-nl; 
corolless; stigmas three. Fein: cniy x scales 
of an amciil, fewer, becoming fleshy, unit- 
iiigiiilu a three seeded berry. Twelve spe¬ 
cies ; chiefly natives of the south of Europe, 
a tew of Asia, and Amei ica. The following 
are the chief. 

i.J.communis. Common Juniper. Leaves 
in threes, spreading, siiiaous-iiiucronate, 
longer than the beiries. A native of the 
mouutams of our own country: the tops and 
berries of whicli aiediretted ui our phar¬ 
macopoeias, but the latter are usually pre¬ 
ferred, and are hi ought chiefly from HoUand 
and rtidy. Of their ehicacy as a stomachic, 
carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic, theip 
are seterai relations by phyticiaas of great 
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tic c^Sy uterine ebitmctions, scoroubc 
affections, and some cutaneous diseases. Our 
pharmacopoeias direct the essential oil, and 
a spirituous distillation of the berries, to be 
kept in the shops. 

The resinous tears vept by this tree are 
called .Sandarac or Sandrac, and, when 
pounded, pounce, which is used as a preven¬ 
tative of blotting on writing paper. 

8 . J. Sabina. Savin. Leaves opposite, 
erect, decurrent { the oppositions closed. 
A native of the South of Europe. It atfords 
several varieties. 

3. J. Virginiana. lied Cedar, Virginian 
Cedar. Leaves Lernate, fixed by the ba>e{ 
the younger ones im uicalei older ones 
spreading. A native tree of N'orth America, 

rowing thirty or forty feet high, and 
ranching pyramidally from the sort to the 
summit. 

4. J. Tburifera. Frankincense Jumper. 
Leaves imbricate in four rows, acute, with 
large berries of a black hue when ripe. 
From this and several other species is ob. 
tamed the fiankmcense of the shops. Thr 
tree reaches about twenty feet in height,and 
is a native of th.* Eoirlh of Europe. 

5. J. Lycia. Leaves ternato, every where 
imbricate, ovate, obtuse. A native ot {he 
South of Europe, about twenty lect high. 
It is from this species chieily that the gum 
called Olibanum c.vudcs. 

Ail the species may be easily propagated 
by seeds { but the Sa /ins are more gr-eraliy 
increased by cuttings and layers. 

JUMIUS (Adrian), a learned Dutchman, 
was born at Hoorn in ) 511. He studied 
physie, and took his doctor’s degree at 
Bologna, after which he went to England, 
where he wrote several works, and among 
the rest a Greek and Latin lexicon, which 
he dedicated to king Edward VI. He after¬ 
wards returned to his own country, where 
ho practised physic, but settled at last at 
Middleburgh, and died there in 1575. He 
was an able physician and good poet, and a 
man of extensive learning. Ilis works are 
numerous. 

JuNivs (Francis.), professor of divinity 
at Leyden, was born at Boiirgcs in 1545. 
He studied theology at Geneva, and in 1565 
became minister of the Walloon church at 
Antwerp, from whence he was obliged to 
remove, owing to the conU'sls between the 
papists and proteslants. He afterwards be¬ 
came chaplain to the prince of Orange, and 
having resided at different places aad filled 
sevc^ stations, settled at Leyden, where 
he died of the pli^ue in 1608. His works 
sure numerous, but what he is chieSy known 
by, is a Latiu version of the Bible with 
notes, performed in coBionction with Tne- 
raeHins. 

Jvviss {FraikdiiH preceding;, 

was bora at ReM^suC hs 1589. In 16SO 
he viiited apn was taken into the, 

family ef. Thomas t»A of Arundel. Hern 
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he studied the northern laagnages, idwhich 
he acquired an uncommon skili. He died 
at Windsor in I67T, and left bis MSS. to the 
publie library at Oisford. His works are, 
1. Glossarium Gothicum i 2. De Pietqrn 
Veterum I63T ; this book he aflerw^ds pub¬ 
lished in English t S. Observationes in 
Willerami Francicam paraphrasin Cantici 
rantiroruin. His Etyinologicon Anglicanvm 
was published in 1743 in fmio. 

JU.VK, in sea language, a name given to 
any remnants or pieces of old cable, which 
are usually cut into small portions, for the 
purpose of making points, matts, sen¬ 
nit, &c. 

Junk, is also the name of a small Chinese 
ship. 

JU'XKET. *. (properly Junrate.) 1. A 
sweatmeat {Skaki>peare). 2. A stolen enter¬ 
tainment. 

/hJU'NKET. V. a. (from the noun.) I. 
To feast secretly ; tomakeenteitaimeiits bj 
stealth (Sw(ft), 2. To feast (South), 

JU'NKSCILAN, a fertile island in the In¬ 
dian ocean, near the S. W. coast of Siam. 
The principal town is of the same name, 
and sitnate on the N'. part of the island, 
With a good harbour. Lat. 3. 40. N. Lon. 
96. 30. E. 

JUNO, in Pagan worship, the sisU*r and 
Wife of Jupiter, and the goddess of king¬ 
doms and riches; she is also styled the queen 
of heaven; she presided over marriage and 
cinld-birth, and was rcpacscnled as the 
daughter of Saturn and Khea. She married 
Jupiter; but was not the most complaisant 
wife; for tliat god was sometimes obliged to 
make use of all his authority to l!eep ner in 
due subjection; and Homer observes, that 
on her entering into a conspiracy against 
him, he punished her by suspending her in 
the air with two anvils fastened to her feet, 
and golden manacles in her hands, which 
ali the otiicr deities looked on without a 
possibility of helping her. However, her 
jealousy made her frequently find oppor¬ 
tunities of interrupting her husband in the 
course of his amours, and prompted her to 
punish with unrelenting fury Euppa, 
hemele, lo, Latona, and the rest of Jupiter’s 
mistresse.s. Jupiter himself having con¬ 
ceived, without any commerce with a 
female, Jnno, in revenge, conceived Vul¬ 
can by the wind; Mars by touching a flower, 
points out to her by the goddess Flora; 
and Hebe by eating greedily of lettuces. 
Juno, as the mieen of heaven, preserved 
great state: ner usual attendants were 
terror and boldness, Cast^ PoUux, and 14 
nymphs; but her most isthfdl attendant 
was the bemitiful Iris, Ike rainbow. 
Homer describes her in a CMriot, ador^ 
with precious stonesf the wheels of which 
were of ebony, and whack was by 
horses with reins of gold. Bpt more 
commonly painted dpwwa by peacocks., She 
was represmited in her tonwe at Gorilla, 
seated on a thBoae, wlti) a MoFh on W 
head, a pomegranate in one kudi and ia 
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the other a sceptre, with a cuckoo on H» 
top. This statue was of gold and ivory. 

Poets have given many epithets to Juno, 
calling her Liicina, Opigena, Juga, Dome* 
duca, Cinxia, Unxia, Fluonia. 

She was called Lucina, a Luce, because 
she helped women to bring forth children, 
and show them the light: and for the same 
reason she was also named Opigena and 
Obstetrix, because she helped women in 
labour. 

JUNO was called Juga, because she pre¬ 
sided at the yoke of matrimony, and con¬ 
sequently over the union of husband and 
wife, and because of that qualification, she 
had an altar erected to her in one of tltc 
streets of Home, therefore called Vicus Juga- 
rius, the street of yokes. 

Doniiduca, because , she brought the 
bride to the house of hcr*b'ridegrooin. 

Unxia, because of the bride's anointing 
the side posts of the door of her husband 
going in thereat. 

Cinxia, because she helped the bride¬ 
groom to unite the girdle the bride was 
girded with ; in fine she was called, 

Fluonia, because she stopped the flux of 
blood in women’s labours. 

Iff one word, Juno was like a guardian 
angel to women, in the like manner that 
god genii was the keeper of men; for ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of the ancients, the 
genii ot men were males, and those of 
women females i wherefoie women swore by 
Juno, and men by Jupiter. 

Juno, in .islionomy, the name given to 
the small planet discoveied by M. Ilardiiig, 
at Lilicuthal, on Seplcinbcr 1, 1804. it is 
situated between Pallas and Jiip.ter. For 
the principal eleiiicnts of the orbit of this 
planet, see our article Astronomy. Its 
ap|>arcub diameter is 2^ seconds according 
to Lalandc, Herschel assigns it at much less. 
Its real diameter Lolande says is about 1550 
miles. 

JUNONIA, certain feasts celebrated in 
honour of Juno, at which time the nuiids 
of all ages ran races, and petitioned her to 
give them husbands; at Rome an altar was 
erected to her as the goddess of marriage, 
where the new-married couple offered cither 
a white cow, geese,' or ravens, from which 
they took the g^l before they sacrificed, 
and threw behind theyiar, to intimate that 
in that state no bitterness of spirit shall 
remain. 

JUNTA, Junto, or Juncto (j'nRcIi, Latin, 
whence junta, Spaailh; a meeting or assem- 
blv.) in mattelra oft government, denotes a 
•elect conneil 'for.ming cognizance of af¬ 
fairs of great coniequeace, which require 
secrecy. 

Hence the word U used to ttgiufy an; 
cabal, or i^tmber of men corabiimd to pro¬ 
mote any secret devign. 

IVORY, a hard, solid, and firm snh- 
stanee, of a white colour, muL capable of a 
very good polish. It is the tusk of the ele¬ 
phant, ami it koBovr frem the bate to a 
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certain It is brought to us firoffl 

the East Indtes, and from the coart of 
Guinea. Tusks acq viUitahle in proportioa 
to their size; and it U observed, that the 
Ceylon ivory, and that from the island of 
Aclicin, do not become yoUow by wear, as 
all other ivory does: nence the teeth of 
these places bear a larger price than those 
of the coast of Guinea. 

IvonY-nuAcK, isprepared from ivory, or 
bones burnt in a close vessel. This, when 
finely ground, forms a more beautiful and 
deeper colour Ui.an Uiinp-hkick ; but, in the 
common methods of nuanufarturing, it it 
apt lobe adulterated with charcoal dust, so 
as to be almost, or altogether, unfit for 
use. See Lampulack. 

Ivory-coast, a name given to a country 
of Africa, situated on the coast of the 
Atlantic, between Cape Apollonia and Cape 
Palmas, containing several towns, which 
arc situated at the mouths of livers called 
by the same name. The interior country 
is but little known, the natives refusing the 
Europeans leave to build settlements, or 
even to trade amongst them, except by 
means of the coast iicgioes, and even this 
with the most circumspect caution. The 
chief commodities are gold, ivory, and 
slaves, the former in tlic greatest plenty, 
but no regular tariff, or table, of the difle- 
rent proportions of each was ever settled. 
The inhabitants of this district have the 
reputation of being the most savage and 
barbarous on the whole coast; ana some 
writers scruple nut to call them anthropop¬ 
hagi. Barbot advises mariners to touch 
with caution on tins shore; the mdives, 
says he, bring on board some beautiful 
ivory, as a bait to draw the seamen on 
shore, and, perhaps, to devour them. This 
is the mure probable, from their kcopii^ 
their goods at so high a price, as wiU 
assuredly ever prevent Europeans from pur¬ 
chasing them, although they ask for every 
tiling they see, and arc greatly incensed :f 
tJiey meet with a refusal. Their suspicion 
and jcalffusy arc pi cdomioant qualities; 
insomuch, that, on the least noise, they 
will precipitate themselves headlong into 
the sea, and swim to the canoes: for rnaiij 
of them have been carried off by European 
traders. Whatever the Gold Coast pro¬ 
duces, is also found here in greater abund¬ 
ance and perfection, and, indeed, the fruits 
and vegetables of the warmer climates seem 
all to be united on the Ivory Coast. 

JUPITER, in Pagan worship, the father 
of gods and men, and the greatest of all 
their deities, was the son of Saturn and 
Rhea. That goddess perceiving her hus¬ 
band devoured her children as fast as she 
brought them forth, and being in pain for 
Jupiter, she substituted a stone m his room, 
which Saturn immediately swallowed. He 
was eduqrted by the sound of inrtru- 
meqts Jhe Corybantes. Virgil talb us, 
that he fied by the bees, out of |^rstitude 
forwhieb be cbenged tiiem fromen irn 
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to a goldea colour. Sonir say, that his 
nurses were Amallho'a and McJissa, who 
gave him goat’s milk and honey ; and others, 
that AmaUha'a was the name of the goat 
who nourished him, and which as a reward 
for her great services was changed luto a 
constellation. According to others, he was 
fed by wild pigeons, who brought him 
ambrosia from Oceanus} and by an eagle 
■who carried nerlar in his beak from a steep 
rock; for which he rewarded the former 
by making them the foretellers of winter 
and summer, and the last by giving him 
immortality, and appointing him his thun¬ 
der-bearer. When grown up, he defeated 
the Titans, dethroned his father ^laturn, 
and divided liis kingdom with liis two bro¬ 
thers; Jupiter had the earlli, Neptune the 
sea, and Pluto hell. .Fiipiter had several 
■wives, the first of winch, named Metis, be 
is said to have deioiired whim big with 
child, by wliicii lie hinisi If became jiiegiiani, 
and Miiiersa issued out of his head, coir- 
jiletely armed and fully gi.iwn liis second 
was Themis; the name oi his third is not 
known; his fourth was thec*'lebrated Jnno, 
whom he deceived under the form of a 
cuckoo, who to shun the vinlem e of a storm 
fled for shelter to her lap. He was the 
father of the Muses and Ciaccs; and had a 
prodigious number of children by his mis¬ 
tresses. He mctamorphosid iiiinself into a 
satyr to enjoy Antiope; into a bull to carry 
off' Europa; into a swan to abuse Leda; 
into a shower of gold to (orriipt Daiuic; 
and into several otner forn's to gt’iilify his 
passions. He had Bacchus by Semele, 
Pallas by Thetis, Diana and Apollo by 
Latona, and was the father of Alercury, and 
the qthcr gods. 

The innaliitants of almost every nation 
had their .Tupitcr, caPed by several names; 
hut the Greeks ard Homans called the 
Sovereign God of eai h nation by the name 
of Jupiter, Pliuy, sj caking of the god of 
the Ethiopians in Alnca, called Assabiniis, 
says that he was esteemed to be Jupiter. 

Osins, the most famous king of Egypt, 
ranked m the nuraliei of gods, was" also 
known by the name of Jupiter; as is re¬ 
corded by DioJoaisSiculus. 

The PhiEiiiiians had tin ir Belus, or the 
suii, whom the ((reeks called Jupiter, as 
Eusebius reports. Dagon, the god of the 
Phoenicians of the city of ' votus, was r.alled 
by the bnsbandmen Jupiter, because he 
had taught them how to manure the 
ground, and cultivate wheat. “ Dagon 
quod frnmentum (V aratrum invenisset, 
nuncupatiis cst Jupiter Aialnus.” Jupiter 
the son of Neptune was a god of the Sido- 
nians, called Maritimus, because this people 
was wholly given to navigation. 

fitephanus alsiireB us, tliat the same who 
was eaiied AfarsaB at Gaza, was named Jupi¬ 
ter at Crete, for Mamas or Maranasin in toe 
Fbcenician language, sigaify king of men. 
IThere wu a Ja^ter Bma» amongit the 
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Babylonians, and a Jupiter Indlges amongst- 
the Latins, which shews, that what Varro 
af^ius, as Tcitulliau relates in hi* -Apolo- 
etic, IS tiue. that thcie were three hun- 
red Jupilers, i. e. three hundred kings, 
and kings fathers, who called themselves 
Jupitci, to immortalize their name, and 
obtain divine honours. 

NctwithsUndi’.g it must be granted that 
the Jupiter of Crete, tlie father of Minos, 
was one of the most famous, and most 
ancient Jiipitcrs of Gic West. Callimachus 
the piml, and his Scholiasts have written, 
that Minos having been buried in that is¬ 
land, with this inscription, “ that he was 
the son of Jupiier;” the name of Minos 
w'as put out, and that of Jupiter left. Wherc- 
torc tlie iiihiibitaiitsof Cret'* s'lid, that they 
had the sepulchre of Jupiler. 

The Dadyli of Alount Ida, the Ciiieles 
and Corybaiil<-. weie ascribed to this Jupi- 
tei, because they had taken laic of his 
education. 

Jupiter Ammon wa.s also veiy f.iinoiis, 
and was rcpie-x-nteJ with a ram’s head, be¬ 
cause of bis inlncab' oracles, if we believo 
Seivius. Ilcrodfllns gives us a belter rea¬ 
son for the same, when he says that the 
Arainonites had that vvoiship from the Egyp 
tiaris, v.ho inhabited the city of Thebes, 
where Jupitei was rcpresenlcd wilha ram’s- 
hcad. 

Jupiter Ammon was a king of Egypt, 
ranked by the Egyptians in the number of 
gods, and adored iii llie most rcinolc pro¬ 
vinces. Diodorus Siculus reporting the 
tradition of the inhabitants of ^.ibya, gives 
us a quite difi'erent account of him, which 
yet comes to the same; for he says that 
Jupiter Ammon was a great king, who, 
after his death, was reckoned a fabulous 
god, and a chimciical oracle. This histo¬ 
rian mentions still another writer more 
ancient than himself, who wrote that 
Amnion reigned in Libya, and married Kliea 
the daughter of Cmlus, sister to Sal urn aud 
other Titans, and that Ithca being divorced, 
she married Saturn, and induced him to 
make war against Ammon, whom he van¬ 
quished, and forced him to make his escape 
by sea, and retired to Crete, where he pos¬ 
sessed himself of the kingdom. 

Then the same author tells us, that Dio¬ 
nysius having conquered Egypt, established 
young Jupiter king of that country, and 
gave him Olympius to be his governor, from 
whence Jupiter was named Olympius. 

Strabo writes, that the Arabians had also 
their Jupiter; however this Jupiter was but 
one of their kings, as it appears not only 
because he was associated with Bacchus, but 
also by toe undertaking of Alexander. For 
this prince being acquainted that the Arabi¬ 
ans honoured but two divinitie«i<iJttpiter and 
Bacchus, resolved to subdue them, that be 
might be their god amorist them. 

JoFRBa, in astronomy, one of toe 
primary pUmeli: it is toe brightert of idl, 
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except (ometimes the planet Venuii and 
is much larger than any other planet. 

The longer diameter ol' Jupiter is about 
S9,1T0 miles: and his mean distance from 
the sun about 49U millions of miles. His 
tropical I evolution about (he sun is perform* 
cd in 4330d. 14h. .39iu. Ss.: be thercfoie 
moves at the rale of nioie than S5 thousand 
miles per hour ; and he levolvcs about his 
own axis in the short space of 9 hours $6 
minutes, by which his equatorial parts aie 
carried round at the amazing rate of ?6 
liioiisand miles per hour, which is about 25 
times faster than tlie like parts of our eailli 
revohe. 

Jupiter is sui rounded by faint substances, 
called zones oi belts, iii which so many 
changes appear, that they are generally as¬ 
cribed to clouds. See BisEi s, 

The axis of Jupilei is so nearly perpendi¬ 
cular to his orbit, that he has no sensible 
change of seasons; which is a gieat advan¬ 
tage, and wisely ordeied bv the author of 
nature. For, if the axis of this planet were 
inclined any cuiisiderabic number of de¬ 
grees, just so many degress round each pole 
would, ill their turn, be almost six years 
together in darkness. And, as each degree 
of a great circle on Jupiter contains about 
706 miles, it is easy to judge wli.il vast 
tracts of laud would be rendered uiiiiihabila- 
ble by any considerable luiliualiun oi his 
axis. 

The dtfferenee between the o()iiatorialaud 
polar diameters of Jupiter, la upwards of 
6000 miles; the foinicr being to the latter 
as 13 to 12. This happens fioni Ins quick 
motion round his axis; lor the iliiids, togc- 
llicr with the light particles, which they 
can cany or wash away with them, icccdc 
from the pules which are at rest, towards 
the equator where the motion is quickest, 
until there be a suiTicieiit number accumu¬ 
lated to make up the deficiency of gravity 
lost by the centrifugal foice, which always 
'arises fioni a quick motion round an 
axis. * 

Jupiter’s orbit is 1. 19. inclined to the 
ecliptic. The place of his aphelion It. 8. 
of a&, the place of his ascending node 7. 29. 
of 21, and that of his south or descending 
node 7.89. ofVJ. 

The gravity of bodies on the surface of 
Jupiter is nearly twice as great as on the 
surface of our earth: this, though, Is in 
some measure compensated by the ccntii- 
fugal force, which on the surface of Jupiter 
is about 60 times as great as on the suiiaee 
of the earth. A body weighing 9 cwt. at 
Jupiter’s equator, if the planet stood still, 
would gravitate with a force but as 8 cwt, 
upon the commencement of its diurnal rota¬ 
tion. 

This {ilanet has four satellites revolving 
about him. They are frequently eclipsed 
inthe^adow of their primary, or hid be 
bind his body; and tha great subserviency 
of tboso Mlipsei aad occulutiou to geo- 
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grapliy and navigation has occasioned tbtf 
motions of these satellites to be very care¬ 
fully observed. See Lonoitdde and Satel- 
xnns. 

Ml. Found observed long ago, that the 
irregularities oi the three interior satellites 
were lepeated m a period of 437 days; and 
this observation is found to be just to this 
day. 

847 j- first occupy 437 d. 3 h. 44' 

183 second 437 3 42 

61 third 4.37 3 S6 

26 fourth 435 14 16 

This naturally led luatheinaticians to ex- 
amiuo their motions, and see in what manner 
their relative positions, or configurations, as 
they arc called, corresponded to this period > 
and it is found, that the mean longitude of 
the fiist satellite, iiiiuus thrice the mean 
longitude of the second, plus twice tiie mean 
longitude of the Uiird, always made 180 de¬ 
grees. This icquires that the mean motion 
of the fust, added to twice that of the third, 
shall be equal to tin ice the uican motion of 
Ihe second. This con espoiidence of the 
iiieaii motions is of itself a singular thing, 
and the odds against its probability seems 
inlhiilely great; and when we add to Hiis 
the particular positions of the satellites iti 
any one uioineiit, a bicli is necessary for the 
above constant relaliun of tJieir longitudes, 
the improbability of the coincidence, as a 
Ihiiig quite fortuitous, bceoines iniiuitclv 
gieater. Doubts were fiist eiiteitaiiied of 
the coincidence, because it was not indeed 
accurate to a second. The result of the in¬ 
vestigation IS curious. When we tollow out 
the consequciues of mutual giaviiation.'’we 
find, that although ucithei the primitive 
motions of prujcctioti, nor the points of the 
orbit from which the satellites were pro- 
jetted, weie precisely such as suited these 
obsci\cd relaLioiiii of revolutions and 
their contemporaneous loi.giludes; yet if 
they dilfernd from them only by very mi¬ 
nute quantities, the mutual gyavitations of 
the satellites would in time bring them into 
those positions, and those states of mean 
motion, that would induce the observed re¬ 
lations; and when they are once reduced, 
they will be continued tor ever. 

JuviTEii is a name applied in the writings 
of the older chemists, to tin. 

JoriTEK’s Beara, in botany. See An- 

TlITLtlS. 

JupiTKa’a Bffura, jimerkan. See Amor- 

PBCE. 

Jofitek’s IHsiqff, in botany, a provincial 
name given to one or two ot the species of 
Salvia, which see. 

JUPFO'N. I. (juppon, French) A short 
close coat {JDrj/den). 

JURA, a mountain, or rather a long 
chain of rnoiiutains, which extend from the 
Rhine, near Bale, to the Rhdne, about ten 
miles below Geneva; someUmes more, some- 
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time* loM eletat^ i and in difierent places 
takes different names. 

JcRA, a department of France, bounded 
on the north bj the department of the Upper 
SaOne, on the east by the depart^nt ot the 
Doubs and the cuiton of Bern, % Swioser* 
land, on ilie south by the department of the 
Aiiie, and on the vest bv the departments 
of the hadne and Loire and Cdte-d’Or. Lons 
Ic Saunier is the capital. 

Jura, an island in the North Sea, near 
the west coast of Scotland, about twenty- 
five miles in length, and from two to six in 
breadth: rhieity mountainous or barren 
heath I however, from the thinness of tlic 
population, there is generally bear and oats 
enough for the consumption of tlie inhabi¬ 
tants, if not made into whiskey; as shell¬ 
fish and potatoes form the princijml food of 
the poorer people. What are called 77ie 
PaptofJura, are three lofty mountains, of 
a conic form, of stupendous height. Some 
black cattle are raised, and about three or 
four hundred sold annually out of the island, 
and about one hundred horses: the wool is 
remarkable for its fineness; but the sheep 
are small, and not numcrons: goats are in 
greater plenty. Some wild deer are still re¬ 
maining, but the number is continually 
growing less. The miniber of inhabitants is 
said scarcely to exceed 900, who ail reside 
on the east side ot the island: the western 
part being too rugged for cultivation. 
There are two good harbours on the east 
side of the island, but no sesscis-sbove fis-e 
or six tons belonging to them. The village 
of Jura IS situ^d about the centre from 
north to south, on the cast coast. 

jp'RATS, magistrates like aldermen in 
several corporations. 

IV'KF.A, astiong town of Piedmont; ca¬ 
pital of Canarez, with a bishop's sec, a fort, 
and an ancient castle. Lat. 45. 22. N. Lon. 
4. 48. E. 

JU'RATOHY, a. [juraloire, Fr.) Com¬ 
prising an oath 

JURI'DICAL. a. (juriW/rus, Latin.) 1. 
Acting in the distribution of justice. 2. 
Used m courts of justice (//a/e). 

JURI'DICALLY. ad. With legal autho¬ 
rity ; according to forms of justice. 

aURiF.U (Veter), a French proteBt.snt 
divine, was born in 163T. He studied under 
his uncle Peter du Moulin, in Rn^nd, and 
was episcopally ordained, but was after¬ 
wards re-ordained in tlie presbyterian man¬ 
ner. On his return to trance he became 
profie^sor of divinity and lUbrew hi Sedan; 
nut when the persecution commenced, he 
fied to Holland, and settled at Hotteruam, 
Where he bretlght himsbtf into gVeat notice 
by his e&ntroversial writings, and by his 
Gomnadiita/t Wd die Kevelktions, ih which 
he predicted tiih toeedy destruction dP An¬ 
tichrist. in Itld. He wrote a 

Histe^ of C^tvi^shi, end teeny pieces 
afteant peperp; 
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JU'RI K(Dr. James), a distinguished penod, 
who tnltivatcd medicine ana mathematics 
with equal success. He was secretary of the 
Royal Society in London, as well as presi¬ 
dent of the College of Physicians there. Re 
had great disputes with Michelloti upon tiie 
momentum of running waters, with Robins 
upon distinct vision, and with the partisans 
of Leibnitz upon moving bodies. A treatise 
of his “ upon Vision’’ is printed in Smith's 
“ Optics.” He died in 1750, Some of his 
papers in the Phil. Trans, are very va¬ 
luable. 

JU'RISCONSULTUS, or JuaRnoNsuj.TUs. 
Ictus, among the iloinans, was a person 
learnt iu the law; a master of the Roman 
jurisprudence; who was consulted on the in¬ 
terpretation of the laws, and customs, and 
the difficult point* in law-suils, 

JURISDI'CTION. s. {jurMictia, Latin.) 

1. Legal authority; extent of power (Iiapw.) 

2 . District to which any authority extends. 

JURISPRU'DENC’E. s. {Jnrhhmdenee, 

French; juritprudenUa^ Latin.) The science 
of law. , 

JU'RIST. s. (jurifite, Fr.) A ci\ il lawyers 
a man who professes the science of the faw'; 
a civilian (Uaron).' 

JU'ROR. g. (j«ro, Latin.) One that serves 
on the jury (Spenser. Drj/den). 

JU'H V, a certain number of persons sworn 
to inquire of and try some matter of fact, and 
to declare the truth upon such evidence as 
shall be laid before them. The Juiy arc 
sworn judges upon all evidence in any mailer 
of fact. Junes mav be divided into Iwo 
kinds, common anif special.^ A common 
jury is such as is returned by the sheriff, ac¬ 
cording to the directions of the statute .*t 
George II. chap. 25, which appoints thattlic 
sherin’’s officer shall not rctuin a separate 
pannci for every separate cause, but one and 
the same paiinel lor every cause to be tried 
at the same assizes, containing not less than 
forty-eight, nor more than seventy-two 
jurors; and tjicir namds being written on 
tickets shall be put into a box or glass, and 
when each cause is called, twelve of those 
persons whose names slisdl be first drawn out 
of the box shall be sworn upon a jury, unless 
absent, challenged, or excused. When a suf¬ 
ficient number of persons are impannelled, 
they are then separately sworn well and truly 
to try the issue between the parties, and a 
trub verdict give according to the evi¬ 
dence. 

Special Juries were originally introduced 
in trials at bar, when the causes were of loo 
great nicety for the discussion of ordinary 
freeholders. To obtain a special jury, a mo¬ 
tion is made in court, and a rule is granted 
thereupon, for the sheriff to attend the 
master, protfaonotary, or other jp^lper. 
edSeer, UutJi his fieehoidei^V hook, and the 
offieet is to take indiSieiwDitk' foftj<-te|nl of 
the firincinBl fir^oMhea, ihb hteieBde of 
the ittorUM tei IxHh '• r 

* ' r , ■**. c 
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of them to strike off twelve, re¬ 

maining twenty-four are returned 4ipon the 
panuel. r- 

Jurors are punishable for sendil^ for, or 
receiving, instructions from either of the 
parties concerning the matter in question. 

In causes of nisi prius, every person 
whose name shall be drawn, and who shall 
not appear after being openly called three 
times, shall, on oath made of bis having 
been lawfully summoned, forfeit a sum not 
exceeding 61. nor less than 408. unless some 
reasonable cause of absence be proved, by 
oath or affidavit, to the satisfaction of the 
judge. If any juror shall take of either 
patty to give nis verdict, he shall, on con¬ 
viction, by bill or plaint, before the court 
where the verdict shall pass, forfeit ten 
times as much as he h'Ss’takeni half to the 
king, and half to him who shall sue. A man 
who shall assault or threaten a jurqr for 
giving a verdict against him, is highly 
punishable by fine and imprisonment; and 
if he strike him iii the court, in the pre¬ 
sence of the judge of assize, he shall lose 
his hand and his goods, and the profits of 
his lands daring life, and suffer perpetual 
imprisonment. 

The mode of trial by jury is very ancient, 
and seems to have been coeval with the 
civil government of this nalioii. '1 1 aces of 
juries may be found in the laws of all those 
nations which adopted the feudal system, 
as in Germa^, France, and Italy ; and in 
Kneland we find actual munlion of them so 
early as the laws of king Ethelred, and 
even then not as a new invention. The 
establishment and use of this mode of trial 


in our island, though for a lime greatly im¬ 
paired and shaken by the introduction of 
the Norman trial by battle, were so highly 
esteemed and valued by the people, that no 
conquest, no change of government, could 
ever prevail to abolish it. Sec Judicium 
PaaiuM, 

Trial by Jury has long been one of the ob¬ 
jects of English idolatry. But the Edinburgh 
Bevlewcrs, who inform us “ tliey are not 
partial to idols,” have lately striven to re¬ 
move our prejudices upon this subject, 
'they say there fs a kind of established 
eatu upon this sutuect, which we suppose 
must idirays be a«e3 to the vulgar, like the 
t/anff about roast beef and libeny.” “ The 
fact,” they continue, " is that We are mUled 
fate an admiration of jdries, from what We 
see of them in crimiiuu ctuet.” 'the way in 
which tihese fights of the trotld” think 
we afe mided in te^c^'td juries we have 
aot ihacl^ ihclinhtira to eimore here: the 
‘‘cant” about jhries, it a cant we like; 
those #ho are tirfed of the sound, and wish 
to fortify themselves with pEkiUlhre ai'gn- 
to^tt Mgetnu. t natitmal UuHng mkj turn 
th ll^lsth No. of the work jnitliMi'ntiohed. 
^SC^SIAN.«, '5ak who 
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JD'&YMAST. s. So the seamen call 
ever they set up in the room of a mast tolt 
in a hght or by a storm (Sarris), 

JUScoROH£. See HcaEomaT Eight and 
Succession. 

Jus tivile, among the Romans, signified 
no more than the interpretation given by the 
learned, of the laws of tiie twelve tables, 
though the phrase now extends to the whole 
system of the Roman laws. 

Jus Civitatis signifies freedom of the city 
of Rome, which entitled those persons who 
had obtained it to most of the privities of 
B Oman citizens—yet it difiers from Jus Qui* 
ritium, which extended to tdl the advantages 
which a free native of Rome was entitled 
to—^tbe difference is much the same as 
betwixt denization and naturalization with 
us. 

Jus Drium LUeroruik was a privilege 
granted to such persons in the city of Rome 
as had three children, by which they were 
exempted from all troublesome offices. The 
same exemption was granted to any persons 
who lived in other parts of Italy, having 
four children; and those that lived in the 
provinces, provided they had five (or as 
some say seven) childriMi were entitled to 
the same immunities. This was good policy, 
and tended to the population of the empire. 
See Chiloken. 

JU'SSIBVA. .So denominated from the 
deservedly ceichiated Jussiev. A botanic 
genus of the class dccandna, order mono- 
gynia. Calyx four or five parted..supe¬ 
rior | petals four or five; capsule four or 
five celled, oblong, opcifing at the angles; 
seeds numerous, minute. 

’Iwelve species natives of the East or 
West Indies or South America: mostly her¬ 
baceous, a few shrubby. 

JUST. a. ijutle, French.) 1. Upright; in¬ 
corrupt; equitable in the distribution of 
Justice (/)r.vrfe»). 2. Honest; without crime 
111 dealing with others 3. Exact; 

proper; accurate {Glauville), 4. Virtuous; 
innocent; pure {Matthew). 5. True; not 
forged (Hooker). 6. Grounded on princi¬ 
ples of Justice; rightful (.VIBor). 7.^ually 
retribttted (Romani). 8. Complete without 
superfluity (Bacon). 9. Regular; orderly 
(Additon), 10. Exactly proportioned (.SfteA's.J 
11 . full; of full dimensions (Kkolles). 

Just. ffd. 1.Exactly; nicely; accurately 
(Hooker). S. M^ely; barely (Dryden), 3. 
Nharly; almost (J'emple). 

JtsT, a sportive kind of combat on horse¬ 
back, a man agunst man, armed with lances. 
Justs and teamameftts differ in this that the 
IhRer is the gehus, of which the former U 
only a species. Toornahieiits induded aU 
kinds of nfiUtmnr sporU and hhgaghhfimll 
made obt gwantry and diversieat 
^ere ihoto particular eombali li'htob wt 
parUes wtoe near each oiftbr, hud 
with laiM and sword. Add, tki; todi^- 
saisAhtwtM iMqtitoily hliitto- 
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fcer of caTalieri, %ho fought in a tody S the Chu^ Justice of the Common Pimnftie who 
ju«t "'•iTi|(infirri 7 *r combat of one man against with liis assMtants hears and determines aU 
anothelT' causes at Uie common law; that is to say, 

7V> Just. u. n. (Jouster, French.) 1. To all civil causes between common persons, as 
engage in a mock tight; to tilt. 2. To push; well personal as real; and he is also a lord by 
to drive; to justic. , his otSce. 

JU'STICE." s. (Justice, French; jusHtia, 3v'wni,u of the Forest, is a lord by his 
Latin.) 1. The virtue by which we give to otHcc, who has power and authority to de- 
cverymanwhutishisdue(2.Equity; termiiie oft'enccs committed in the king's 
ngrecableness to right. Vindicative rr- forests, &c. whiih arc not to be determined 
tribution; punishment (Bacon), Right; by any olhci court of justice. Of these 
assertion of right ('^hakspeare). Justice there are two; whereof one has jurisdiction 
may be divided, into distributive, coir.rau- overall the foiests on this side Trent, and 
tativc, and legal. the other beyond it. 

Jo'sTicn, distriJiutive, is concerned in JU'STICF.S op Assisp, arc such as were 


matters of government, and of beneficence; 
and is cither icmuiieratory, or puiiitiie: it 
observes an equality in dealing lewards and 
punishments, according to eacli man’s condi¬ 
tion and merit; for as actions are either 
ood or evil, tor the good, rewards must 
e assigned; and foi the evil, punishments; 
and heieiii a geometrical pioportioii is ob¬ 
served. 

Jc'siiti;, commutative, is conversant in 
matters of commerce, and in the equal com¬ 
mutation, or changing, ot lliipgs; and pr«v- 
cceds according aritliinelK.il equality, niili- 
oul any regaid to prisons and cireiiui- 
stances. 

Jo'stif r legal, is that which resides in 
the state, oi inoiiarch, liy whose power and 
aiilliority the effects of co'niiiiiilal ii e and dis¬ 
tributive justice aie frequently ‘■iipeiseded, 
or suspended; as in adeiirlli of com, if a 
person that has a stoek by hiin will ..lot sell 
it, it shall be taken from him; and the 
like. 

Ju'sTuii is also an appellation gisen to a 
person deputed by the king to adinniistor 
justice to his subjects, whose aiilhonly 
arises from his deputation, and not by light 
of magistracy. Of Ihi se justices there aie 
vaiious kind's in P.nglund; vir. 

Chief Jusiiie ‘>f the hing's Bench is the 
capital justice oi Oreat Biilain, and is a lord 
by his office. His business is chiefly to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown; that 
is, such as concein offences agniiOL the 
crpwn, dignity, and peace of the king; as 
treasons, lelomc., r.c. The officer was for¬ 
merly not only chief justice, bnl also chief 
haron.for the exchequer, and master of the 
court of w arils. He usually sat in the king’s 
palace, and there cxecnleu that office for¬ 
merly performed per conntein palatii; he 
determined in that place all the differences 
happening between the barons and other 
great men. He had the prerogative of being 
file vicegerent of the kingdom whenever the 
king went beyond sea, and was usually 
chosen tothat oflSce out of the prime nobi¬ 
lity; but his fwirwer was reduced by king 
Richard I. and klfif Edward 1. 11 is office is 
now divided, and bis title changed from 
capitaiis Anglic luititiarius,to capitalis ja»> 
dStWiui, ad piatfflh cor^ i^geteuda, or cn- 
fitifif jttftitiayiBi banei regii, 


wont, by special commission, to he sent into 
this or that coniilry to take assises. 

Ju'sTicES in liyre (justitiarii itincrantes, 
or errantes), were those who weie anciently 
sent With eominisMon into divers counties 
to hear such causes especially as were tei n.ed 
pleasi-'of the crown; and that for the ease of 
the subject, who must else have been hurried 
to the courts of Wcsliunislcr, tf the cause 
were too high for the county-courts. Ac¬ 
cording to some, Uiesc justices were sent 
once in seven veais; but others will have 
them to have been sent oftcuer. Camden 
says, they were mstitiiied m the reign of 
king Henry II. A. H. 1184; but they appear 
to be of an older date. 'I’liey were soiiicwliat 
like onr jiis(ice.s of assise at this day. 

'Jen Justices oj Oaol JJeliverp, are such as 
arc sent to determine all causes pertaining 
to such as for any oUenre are (ast into 
gaol. 

.Tu srif rs of A/si Prius, arc noiy ihe same 
wilh justices of assise. It is a common ad¬ 
journment of a cause in the common pleas to 
put it ofl'tosiicli a day, Nisi prius justitiarii 
veueriut ad eas partes ad ciipiendas assisas; 
fiom wliiih clause of adjouriiiiieiil they are 
called justices of nisi prius, aswcll asjustices 
of assise, oil account of the will and actions 
they have to deal m. 

J o'ST 1 C ns of oyer and terminer. As the jus¬ 
tices oi assize and msi prius arc appointed 
to try civil cases, so are the justices of oyer 
and tciminer, and gaol delivery, to try lu- 
diclments lor .vll ciimes all ovei the king¬ 
dom, at what are geneiaily denominated the 
circuits or assizes; and the towns where 
they come to execute their comiiiisston are 
called the assize towns, and are generally the 
county towns. 

JosTicBS of the peace, are persons ap¬ 
pointed by the king’s commission, to at¬ 
tend to the peace of the county where they 
dwell. They were called guardians of the 
peace till the thirty-sixth vear of Edw. ill. 
c. 12, where they are caUed justices. A 
justice of the peace must, before be, acts, 
take the oath of office, which is.usually 
dooe before some persons in county, 
by virtue of a dedimus protestatem out of 
chancery. Sheriff^, coroners, attorneys, 
and proctors, may not act tui Justices of mt 
peace> . , , • 
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The jpower, office, aad duty of thic ma-* 
filtrate extendi to an idmoit Mfinite aura* 
ber of inttancei, ipecified in lorae hundreds 
of acts of parliament, and overv year accu* 
inulating. The‘commission or the peace 
does not determine by the demise of the 
king, nor until six mouths after, unleis 
•ooner determined by the successor: but 
before bis demise, the king may determine 
it, or nmy put out any particular person, 
which is most commonly done by a new 
commission, leaving out such person’s 
name. ^ 

Justices of the peace can only be apx 
pointed by the king’s special commission, 
and such Commission must be in his name t 
but it is not requisite that there should be 
a special suit or application to, or warrant 
from the king for the gsanting it, which is 
only requisite for such as are of a particular 
nature, as constituting the mayor of such a 
town and his successors perpetual justices of 
the peace within their liberties, &c. which 
CommissionsTare neither revocable by the 
king, nor determinable by his demise, as the 
common commission of the peace it, which 
it made of course by the loro chancellor ac. 
cording to his discretion. 

The form of the commission of the peace, 
as it is at Ihis day, was, according to Haw¬ 
kins, settled by the Judges about 93 Eli¬ 
zabeth. 

The power of Justices is ministerial, when 
they are commanded to do any thing by a su- 

C irior authority, at the court of Banco 
cjgis, drc. In ul other cases they act as 
Judges) but they must proceed according to 
their commission, &c. Where a statute re¬ 
quires an act to be done by two Justices, it 
is an established rule, that if the act be of a 
Judirial nature, or the result of discretion, 
the two Justices -oust be present to concur 
and join in it, otherwise it will be void; as 
in toe orders of removal and filiation, the 
appointment of overseers, and the allowance 
of the indenture of a parish apprentice; but 
where the act is merely ministerial, they 
may act separately, as in the allowance of a 
poor-rate. This is the only act of two Jus¬ 
tices which has been construed to be minis¬ 
terial ; and the propriety of this construction 
has been Justly questioned. 

Where a Justice shall exceed his authority 
ia granting a warrant, the officer must ex¬ 
ecute it, and he is indemnified for so doing; 
hut if it be in a case wherein he has ao Juns- 
dictioB, or ia « matter whereof he has no 
cogmizance, the officer oaght not to execute 
raoi wrarrailt; officer is bound to 

take Botiee of ^ slMhority and Jurisdictioa 
of the Jsntiee. If a juftice ot Hie peace will 
not, on complaint to him made, execute his 
office, OF if he shall misbeh»Te in Ins office, 
the party grieved raay^ove Hie Court of 
IKag’s Beach for aa itttorauitioB, aad after* 
wards auj apply to the Court a Chancery 
to fot Irib out of the conUBiiiioB. Bat tile 
iiosl.aRiBl way of comp^sog jwptieet to 
ToihVI. 
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exeente t|ieir office, in any case, is M wrif 
of mandaraas out ^ the Courtof Kiag’t 
Bench. vi., 

Where the ^aiaJtiff iB inaction against a 
Justico shall obtain a verdict, and the judge 
shall in open court Certify on tlie back of 
the record, that the injwy for which such 
action was brought was wilfnUy,aad mali¬ 
ciously committed, the plaintin shall have 
double costs. And if a Justice of peace act 
improperly, knowingly, informatioa shall 
be granted. No Justice sWl be iiaMe to 
he punished both ways, that is, erimiaally 
and civilly; but before the court wlH grturt 
an information, they will reqaire tiw paHy 
to relinqnisb the civil action, if any such ho 
commenced, Aad even in the ease of aia 
indictmemt, and though,the indictment bo 
actually found, the attorney-gehnal, on ap- 
plicatioa made to him, wUTgmt a aoK pro; 
seqoi upon such indictneut, if it appear to 
him that the prosecutor is datenmned to 
carry on a dvlt action at the same time. 

If any action shall be hronght ^galMt a 
Justice for any thing done by virtue of hi* 
office, he may plead the general issue, aadi 
give the special matter in evidence; and it 
be recover, he shdl have double costs. Such 
action shall not be laid but in the county 
where the fact was committed. And no suit 
shall be commenced against a justice of the 

I ieace till after one month’s notice. And un- 
ess it is proved upon the trial that such notice 
was given, the Justice shall have a verdict 
and costs. And no action shall be brought 
against any constable or other officer, or 
any person'acting by his order and in hie 
aid, for any thing doue in obedience to the 
warrant of a justice, till demand hath been 
made, or left at the usual place of his hbo^, 
by the party or by his. attorney, in writifig, 
signed by tne party demandiing the siune, of 
the perusal and copy of such warrant, awl 
the same has been refused or negleoted for 
six days after such demand. And no action 
shall lie brought against any Justice for any 
thing done in the execution of his office, 
unless commenced within $ii months ^ler 
the act committed. ^ 


To Jo'stioE. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
administer Justice to any: not in use (Bavw.y 

JD'STICKMENT.s. (fromjustice.) Proce¬ 
dure in courts. 

JU'STICER. s. (firom Juttiee.) Admi¬ 
nistrator of Justice (Denies). 

JlTSTICBSHIP. t,.{ftoxaJustice.) Bank or 
office of justice (Swift). 

JU'STICIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
single or doabte; corol one-pe’talled irregu¬ 
lar; capsule opening with an elastic claw, 
the partitien l^posite to the valves. Kinely 
species; natives of Asia, Africa, and Anteriejj|i 
but not of Europe. They may be tiwi sitil- 
divided. 

A. Whl^ double calyx andsiii||6mitiMHr| 
aad beset not properly beloqguig to tikil. 
class. 
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B With a double ral^x and tiro antheri. 

€ With a single caljx« corol two>lipped, 
the lim undivided. 

. B Calyx gillie; corol tnodipped, the lips 
divided % anther single. 

^ E Calyx single; corol two-lipped, the lips 
divided; antlu-rs dbuble. 

F Calyx single; corol ringent; anthers 
single. 

6 Calyx single; coiol ringcnt; anthers 
double. 

H Calyx single; corol neaily equal. 

I Calyx and corol unknown. 

JIJ'&TICIABLE. a, {from justice,) Proper 
to he examined iii loiirls of justice. 

JO'STICIAB, in our old laws, an ofliccr 
instituted by William the Conqueror, as the 
^ief officer of state, and who principally 
determined^all pleas civil and criminal. He 
was called ia Latin, capitalis justiciarius, 
totius Anglias. 

JU'STICIAIill, iii(<«hurch history, an ap¬ 
pellation given to heretics who boast much 
of mrfcct righteousnes, and despise others: 
such were the Pharisees among the Jews, 
and the Novations and Donatisls among the 
Christians. 

JU'STlCrARlCS, ATogister, a judge in the 
kingdom of Naples, who has supreme juris¬ 
diction in all cases of treason, and picas of 
the crown, and finally delei mines all appeals. 
He has four assessors. 


JO'STICIARY Court, in .*^cotland. The 
^ourt of justiciary has supreme jurisdiction 
in all criminal causes. It came iii place of 
thiU of justice-eyre, or jiistire-geneial, 
which was last iii the person of the carl of 
Argyle, who transacted toi it with king 
Cliarlcs I. and was made Justice-general of 
aU the islands; which raising great debates 
between him pd some beieditary shcrifis 
there, the jurjidiction Was taken away in 
167S, and this^iCvurt of justiciary erected 
instead of it, consisting ol a justice-general, 
alterable at the king's pleasure; a juslice- 
clerk, and five otlicr judges, who are like¬ 
wise lords of the session. 


This court'Commonly sits on Mondays, 
and has an ordinary clerk, who has Ins com¬ 
mission from the justice-clerk. > They haie 
,|BUr ordinary inacers and a doomstqr ap- 
“pohited by the lords of session. 

JU'STIFIABLE. a. (from justify.) Dcfen- 
aiUe by law or reason (Brown). 
JfU'STIFIABLENESS. s. Rectitude; possi- 
'defended (A', (karles). 
JUSTIFIABLY, ad. (from justifiable.) 
Rightly f M to be supported by right 

(Lock^, 

^CSTIFICA'TION. s. (justification, Fr.) 
1. AbwluttoF, ^AAoAs^are), 2 . Refence; 
mauitenaBcei. eTipdication; support (&wfy). 
3. Deliv«nme#Vhf pxrdoa from sins past 

^^?utT^FlCA*^R. X. (fttmjustitu.) Oae 

tWUcates, or ju». 

rSTIFfRR, pi, jvMfy.) One who 


jUitifies; one who defeods or abarivtit one> 
who frees from sin by pardon (Homan*). 

To JU STIFY. V. a. (justifier, French.) 1. 
To clear from imputed guilt; to absolve 
from an accusation (Drydin). 8. To main¬ 
tain; to defend; to vindicate (Mterburg), 
S. To free from past sin by pardon (AeU). 

JU'STIN, a Latin historian of the second 
eontnry. He made an abridgment of the 
Universal History of Trogus Pumpeius. 
This work icinaiiis, but the original is lost. 
It IS written lu au excellent style, clear, and 
interesting. The best editions aie that of 
Oxford, 8vo. 1703, and tliat of Earbott, Paris, 
1770, 18mo. 

Jo'sTiv, surnamed the Martyr, a cele¬ 
brated fathci of the cliurrh, was born in 
Samaria, of heathen parents. He attached 
himself to the doctrines oi Plato, and bc- 
earae a distinguished philosopher. He was 
converted to Uliristianily about the year 198, 
but still continued to wear the pallium or 
cloak of the Greek philosophers. In the 
reign of Antoninus Pius he ^utto Pome, 
where he opposed the heresy of Marcion, 
and presented to the empefor an Apology 
for the Christians, which prevailed so far as 
to obtain a temporary stop to the persecu¬ 
tion. He alterwards went to Ephesus, where 
he formed an acquaintance with Trypho, 
a noted Jew, his dialogue with whom is still 
extant. lie returned again to Rome, where 
Ilf! suffered niaityrdoiu, A. D. 165. The 
best edilioiis of .‘•t. Justin are those of R. 
5tephens, in 1551 and 1571, in Greek and 
Latin; that of Morel, in Greek and Lntin 
1656; aud that of Hon l’ondcnlin|S Maraudus, 
a learned Benedictine, in 1742, in folio. 

JU'STINIAN I, emperor ot Rome, suc¬ 
ceeded ins uiirle Justin I. in 587. He was a 
zealous protector of Christianity, and earned 
his arms with great success against his 
cueniies, for which indeed he was chielly in¬ 
debted to his general Belisarius, who also 
preserved him iroin a formidable conspiracy 
that was formed against him. Peace being 
rcstoicd, Justinian set himself to form into 
a body all the Roman laws, which was exe¬ 
cuted under the title of Digests or Pandects. 
After this great work was accomplished, the 
laws of modern date were collected into one 
volume called, the Novellm. He exerted 
himself against the ccclcsiaatical encroach¬ 
ments of Popes .Sylverius and Pigtlius, amt 
died ‘ in 565, aged 89. He built mosiy 
churches, particularly the. famous Saiueta- 
Fopliia at Coostantinoi^fiiM abolished thn 
coiuulate. . yi s-iiv 

Ju'sTiNtAw II. was ti>«;3deats€» «f Coft- 
stuitine Pogonatus, whaaa' 'be tmeceaded ki 
685. He retook several ^roviticel ff*ein the 
faraceas, and made an advaiiti^e»us<|>ei^ 
with them; but his adSons, cruidities,. nd 
debaueberies, tanRsfaed th«. tf|ery of bis 
arms. He formed tbe.desigwof 
all the bibabiteiki of Cosi^iwtinofle, virh*<* 
discovered* tfala 'vn deposed 

omljeht Isdo exBf. Butj'hm ofterwaMhaio- 
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fOTcred his throne, though he still con¬ 
tinued his cruelties. He was slain iu 711 by 
Philippicus Bardanes, his successor. 

JU'sriNI.4Nl(.4ugustm)bishop of Nebbio 
in the isle of Corsica, was born at Genoa in 
the year 1470. He became a Dotijin'can the 
S5th of 4piii, 1487, and applied himself to 
his' studies with so ranch earnestness, and 
under such able masters, that he became a 
veryiearned man. He understood philoso¬ 
phy, mathematic.s, divinity, Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldee. He taught in the 
province of Lombardy eighteen year* with 

f reat advantage to his hearers; he was made 
ishop of Nebbio the 15th of November, 
1614, at the reconamendation of Cardinal 
Bendinello Saoli his cousin, and received his 
bulls before he know the good olHces this 
cardinal had done him. -die assisted at the 
coucil of Lateral!, and opposed some articles 
of the Concordate agreed upon between 
France and the court of Home. Neverthe¬ 
less Francis L invited him to Paris, and 
made him biMimoner. He made use of this 
prelate's great skill to .set up the study of 
the Oriental tongues in the university of 
Pans. Jusliniani finding himself so near 
England, took a voyage thither, and was 
very much caressed by Henry VlII. He 
collected a very fine libiary, and left it by 
his will to the republic of Genoa. He made 
many reparations in his bishopric, and in¬ 
creased the revenues of it; he so beautified 
his cathedral church, dedicated to the holy 
virgin, that Maracci placed hnn among her 
faithful seivants. He also traiislaicd into 
the vulgar longue some Latin works, the 
reading whereof mi<rht be useful to clergy, 
men. lie lost his life at sea, in passing from 
Genua to the isle of Corsica, in the year 1.536. 
He was not only a learned prelate, but very 
laborious, as appears from the works he 
composed, and nom those which he caused 
to be printed. He nent about a Polyglot 
bible, part whereof we may reckon the 
psalter, which he published. He was at 
great charges for the edition, and finding 
that he could not get Jiis money by the sale, 
and that the princes did not promote Ins de¬ 
signs, he complained of the lugialiliide of ins 
age. 

JU'STITIA, in Pagan worship, one of the 
virtues to whom the Homans erected altars. 
She was represented in the figure of a wo¬ 
man with a severe countenance, holding a 
pair of scales in one hand, and a sword in 
the other; orrodii> and a bundle of axes, 
and sitting upon gs square stone. She fre- 
quentljr sppeafs ^Mlndfoid, to shew that 
justice has no nwpeet of persons. 

JUSTERBOCiC a town of Upper Saxony, 
situate on the Angerbach. Lat. 5S. 1. N. 
Xon. IS. 68. £. 

To JU'STLI^ V. n. (Jomtert French.) To 
eaeounter; to clash; to rush against eacK 
other {Leo). 

TV.Jo'stls. V. e. Topiuitii to 4rlTe} to 
force hj ruibiag against it \Bromn). 
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JU'STLY. ad. (from Just.) 1. Uprightly f 
honestly; in a just maimer (Saufft). 9. Pro- 
perlj ; exactly; accUra!eIy*(/)r^ifcn). 

JU'ST.VES"^. s. (Jkovajust.y 1. Justice; 
reasonableness; equity (iihaks.) 8. Accu¬ 
racy; exactne's; piupricty 

To JLT. v.n. (supposed to be corrupted 
from Jel, perhaps from shoot.) To pash or 
shoot into proimneiices; to come out beyond 
the mam bulk {Broome). 

JUTEN, the ancient inhabitants of Jutiaml 
in Ueiiinirk, 

JUTLAND, a large peninsula, whU^ 
makes the principal part of the kingdom of 
Denmark. It is bounded on the south-east 
by the duchy of Holstein, and is surrounded 
on the other sides by the German Ocean and 
the Baltic sea. It is about 180 miles in length 
from north to south, and 60 in bteadlh from 
east to west. The air is very cold, bat whole¬ 
some; and the soil is fertile in com and pas¬ 
tures, which feed a gi^lat number of beeves, 
that arc sent to Germany, Holland, and else¬ 
where. This was anciently called the Cim* 
brian Chersonesus, and is supposed to be the 
country Irom whence the Saxons came into 
England. It is divided into two parts, called 
North and South Jutland. 

I'o JU'TTY. V. a. (fromjal.) To shootout 
beyond {Skabspeare). 

JUVENAL (Uecius Juuius), a celebrated 
poet boin at Aqumum in Italy. He came 
early to Home, aud passed some time in de¬ 
claiming; after which he applied liiinself to 
write satires, 16 of which are extant. He 
.spoke with virulence against the partiality 
of Nero for the pantomime Paris, and 
Ihouglt all his satire was pointed against this 
favourite, yet Juvenal lived in security dur¬ 
ing the reign of Nero. AHer the death of 
Nero, he was sent by Dcumtian, as governor, 
or rather in exile, tm the fiupliers of Egypt, 
in the 80lh year of hi*' age. He returns, 
however, to Home after the death of Paris, 
aud died in the reign of Trajan, A. D. 188. 
His writings are fiery and auiinate'l. He 
IS parlicubirl) severe upon the dissipation 
of the age he lived m, but lhe''gross manner 
111 which he expuvesto ridicule the follies of 
maukiiid, ratlier encourages than disarm* 
the Imcntious. .luvcnal was far more cor- 
rdet than luscoutemporArics, a circumstance 
attributed to his matured judgment and ex¬ 
perience. He may be called, and with reason, 
perhaps the last of the Homan poets. After 
him poetry decayed, and nothing more 
claims attention as a perfect poetical com¬ 
position. Among the principal editions of 
Juvqnal, we may specify the following. The 
Editio Princep*, printed bv Viudelin de 
Spita, at Yeuicf, in 1470; tolio. The va¬ 
luable edition of Jac, Rnbeus, Venice, folio, 
1475. The Aldine editions in 8\o. of 1601, 
and 1536. Luabinus’s edition, Harover, 
4to. 1603-elS. The Glasgow edition, Ft^nii*, 
8 vo. 176Q#Jluperti, 
latter it a very Icarued and Yaluabte 
and contiia* more infomatton, rotpectinf „ 
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tO&uan any other edition extant, 
h^jjl^riation i« that of Wm. Gifford, 


the auHy^i 
The hcM. 

®1irypAiiA , gamei a^ combata inati. 
toted by Nero, the fint time hia beard was 
abaven. 

JITTENILE. a. (iment/i*, Latin.) Young t 
youthful (Bttcan). 

JVVBNI'LITY. «. (from Juvenile,) I. 
Youthfulneu (fiUmvtUe). 9. Light and eare- 
leas manner (Glmvitte). 

JUVENTAS, in mythology, the goddeaa 
whom the Romana aupposed to preside over 
youth. 

JUXON (William), archbishop of Canter- 
bun, was born at Chichester, and educated 
at Merchant Taylors* school, from whence 
he was removed to St. John’s college, Oxford, 
of which he became fellow, and in 16S1 pre¬ 
sident. In lest he was promoted to the 
deanery of Worcesten in lesS made clerk 
of the closet to the ung, and the year fol¬ 
lowing bishop of Hereford, His next re¬ 
move was to the see of London, and in 1635, 
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S iter to be the better assured of^flis guilt, 
»rmed a cloud in the resemblance m the 

g oddess, upon which Ixion begat the Cen- 
lurs: but boasting of hit happiness, Jove 
hurled him down to Tartafus, where he lies 
fixed on awheel encompassed with serpents, 
which turns without ceasing. 

IXORA, in Pagan worship, a false god 
of the East Indians. The Bramins imagine 
that he is infinite; to illustrate which they 
say, that Brama, another of their gods, be¬ 
ing desirous of seeing Ixora’s bead, flew up 
to heaven for that purpose, but found his 
endeavours vain. On the other hand Vistnou, 
the god of inetamonihoses, willing to find 
the place where his feet stood, transform^ 
himself into a hog, and made a deep hole in 
the giound with his snout, but without suc¬ 
cess. The body of Ixora, they say, is so 
bulky, that the serpent Baltagu, which sur¬ 
rounds seven worlds, is not long enough to 
serve him for a bracelet. He is represented 
standing on a pedestal, his J|cad adorned 
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. , -,-, with lung hair,'his face whit?and shining, 

by the means of archbishop Laud, he wasap- with three eves, and a crescent upon his fore- 
pointed lord treasurer, which gave great head. He has sixteen arms, each of which 
offence to the temppral lords} however, his grasps something: one holds fire, another 


conduct was irreproachable. He attended 
Charles I. ou the scaffold, add at the resto¬ 
ration was made archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died in 1663, aged 61. 

JU'XTAPOSITION. «. C/njr/n and potUie, 
Latin.) Apposition; the state of being placed 
by each other (Glanville). 

I'YY. In botwy. See Heorra. 

I'yy, Biniweed-teaved. i?ec Aserisfer- 
MDH. 

I'tt, Greund. See Geeciioma. 

I'vY tree ef Amertea. See Kalmia. 

1VY, Gum. See Gummi Hedera. * 

lXlA,in botany a genus of the iriandrian 
monogynian clan ana oi^er. Natural order 
ensatse, Irides, Julsieu. Essential cha¬ 
racter: corol one-petalled, tubular; tube 
straight, filiform; border six-parted, bell¬ 
shaped, regular; stigmas three or six, simple. 
There are fifty.four species. Ixia diners 
from antholyxa in having the segments of 
the corol nrarly equal; from gladiolus, 
in the sitoation of the segiiieuts of the cu- 
Tol, and in having the tube straight. Al¬ 
most all the species arc natives of the Cape of 
Cloofi Hope. 

IXINB. ^e Carmna Gviimifera. 

' IXION, in fabulous histwy, king of tho 
Lapithes, married Dia, the daughter of 
Oeionius, to whom he refused to give the 
customary nuptial presents, Deiouius in re¬ 
venge took from him his horses i when Ixion, 
dissembling bis resatmeut, invited bit fa- 
tber-Maw to a feast, and made him fall 
^roaj^n mto n burning furnace, 

in 


pieces of money, another a drum, another 
a rope, another a string of beads, another a 
stick, another a wheel, another a serpent, 
another a bell, Ac. He has an elephant’s 
skin over his shoulders^ and it surrounded 
with several serpents. He wears alto a neck¬ 
lace, at which hangs a little bell. All these 

g articulars arc said to be emblematical; thus 
is sixteen hands denote his great power; 
the serpents twining about hint, the revolu¬ 
tion 01 ages; and the little bell, his great 
vigilance. 

rXORA. In botany a genus of the class 
tetrandria; order monogyiiia. Corol one- 
petalled, funnel-form, long, superior; sta¬ 
mens seated above the mouth of the corol; 
berry four-seeded. Ten species natives of 
the East or West Indies, with yellow, white, 
scarlet, or violet fiuwcrs, generally in co¬ 
rymbs and elegantly disposed. The stem is 
woody, or shrubby ; in some species herba- 
CFOUS: several are propagated in our hot¬ 
houses, and considerably contribute to their 
beauty. 

IXWORTH, a town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Fridays. Lat. 63. :iO. N. Lon. 
0. 51. E. 

IXYS. (.If.-fCorruptcdfrom irxv;,strength.) 
The loin, Isciivs. 

I'YAR. See Jar. 

JYEPOUR, a city ofHiidustanFroper in 
Agm, capital of a territory eS tife same 
name. An observatory was etected faiere m 
ltS4. Lat.S6. S6.N. Lon.76. fi.E. 


teiqp-door into n burning furnace, J'YNX, or Yon, the wryneck, a genw* of 
wlucb h« WM iimnediately consumed, birds belonging the order of-picmi the cha- 
Ixionbeioff ^ntOTwarde stung witii remorse, racteri ofv^tch are, that fliibittbslender, 
for Ms crucify, ran niM, on wbidi Jupiter round, and pointed; the taosteilt coh- 
io com^isstom ouij forgave him, hut cave and nakM; the tongue very long, 
**^2**® where be ^ the ytij dender, inUndrte, him termittatirfi hj 

*jp, u hardpptoti aud Sm feet ferfeed fet 
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diinbins. There ie only one ejwciei, ■vie. 
the torqaillii. The colour* of thi* bird are 
elegantly pencilled, though it* plumage is 
marked with the plainest colours.; The wry¬ 
neck, Mr. Pennant apprehends, is a bird of 
passage, appearing with us ia the ^ring 
before the cuckoo. It* note is like that of 
the kestril, a quick-repeated squeak i ito 
eggs are white, with a very thin shell i it 
builds in the hollows of trees, making its 
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nest of dry grass. It has a very whimsical 
wav of turning and twisting itsjh^ 
and 
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IZQUINTENANGU. a towu of Noi» Spain, 
in the province of Chiapa. The country 
about it produces cotton and a greht num¬ 
ber of pine-apples. Lat. 16. 0. N. I1OO.6S. 
45. W. 
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K 

A double consonant, and tha tenth 
^ letter of the alphabet, 

This conbonant has the sopnd of hard e, 
and is used before e and f, where, according 
to the English analogy, c would be soft ; as 
in tJie words kepi, king; at the end of words 
it IS nov much used, except after c, and 
chiefly in monosyllahles, as c/ock, back, &c. 
It is now properly omitted m many other 
words, as mmic, public, &c. It is also used 
between a vowel and the silenf e final, as 
cloJce, broke, &r. It likewise ends a word 
after a diphthong, as look, break, Uc. In 
the present pronunciation, k is silent be¬ 
fore n. 

K is borrowed from the Greek kappa; 
and was but little used among the Latins; 
Priscian looked on it as a superfluous letter, 
and says, it was never to be used except in 
words borrowed from the Greek. Dausquius, 
after Sallust, observes, that it svas unknown 
to the ancient Romans. Indeed we seldom 
find it ill any Latin authors, excepting in the 
word kalcndm, where it sometimes stands in 
lieu of a t. Carthage, however, is frequent¬ 
ly spell oil medals with a A': iairis ^lug. el 
Caes. Fel. Karl, and soii'.eliiiies the leller K 
alone stood for Carihuge. M. Berger has 
observed, that a capital A', on the reverse 
of the medals of the erujierors of Constanti¬ 
nople, signified Koustaiilimis; aim on (lie 
Greek medals he will have it to signify 
KOUH srnA, Coelcsyiia. 

Quintilian tells us, that in his time some 
people had a mistaken notion, that wherc- 
ever the letter e and a occurred at .the be¬ 
ginning of a vtord, k ought to he used in¬ 
stead of the c. See C. 

Lipsius observes, that K was a stigma, an¬ 
ciently marked on the toiehcads of criminals 
with a red-hot iron. 

The letter A^has various significations in 
oil charters and diplomas; for instance, 
KB. stood for chorus, KR.C. for taraei- 
vitas, KRAI, for carmen, KR AM.A. ca- 
rus amicus Rost«r, KS. chaos, K’l'. captle, 
$onsus, &.C. 

The French never use the letter k, ex¬ 
cepting in a few terms of art, and proper 
names borrowed from other countries. Ali- 
lancourl, in his dialogue of the letters, 
brings in fc complauimg, that it has been 
often in a fair way to be banished out of 
the French alphabet, and confined to the 
countries of thd North. 

K is aiwi a nuiweral letter, signifying 250, 
according 1o the vem i 
K quoque duc^Blos '& quinquagin^ lenebit. 

When it had ai stlNike at top, K, it stood 
for 250,000, . , 

K on the French coinage denotes money 
coined at Bour^atiMl* 
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KAAR.TA, a kingdom in Africa, throtl|ll 
which Mr. Park passed in his route from the 
Gambia to the Niger. He describes the 
country as consisting either of sandy plains 
or locKy hills; hut, from his account, the 
level part si’cms to be the most extensive. 
The natives aie negroes, of whom msmy, 
though 4 onvci ted to the Mabomedan faith, 
or ratiier to the ceremonial part of the Ma- 
homedan religion, retain ail their ancient 
superstitions, and oven drink strong liquors. 
They are called Johers or Jowers, and in 
Kaarla form a very numerous and powerful 
tribe. One of these men undertook to con- 
duel oui author to Keinmoo, the capital of 
the kingdom, and alarmed him not a little 
by his superstitious ceremonies. White men 
were strangers in the kiiigdon^of Kaarta; 
and the appearance of our auttier had on 
some of the natives the effect which igno¬ 
rant people, in this eonulry, attiibute to 
hosts. Keinmoo, the metropolis of this 
tngdoin, lies in lal. M. 15. N. Lon.7.20. W. 

K A BOR] QUA S, a nation in the south of 
Africa, vho are rcpoited never to have seen 
a while man, till the yi'ar 1785, when they 
were visiU'd by Mi. Vaillaiit. 

The Kabobiquas have neither the flat 
nose nor plump checks of the llotlentots. 
Their skin also has not that bastard colour, 
which being i.either black nor white, ren¬ 
ders them odious to bolh races t nor do they 
besmear their bodies with those disgusting 
fat substances, on account of which one 
cannot approach them witlioul being be¬ 
daubed with their tilth, or acquiiing an of¬ 
fensive smell. In stature they aie as tall as 
the Call res, and their colour is equally black. 
Their hair, whirh is exceedingly short, aud 
much eurli-d, is oinaniciited with small cop¬ 
per hiiltons, arranged witli great ail and 
syiiimetry. Instcaa of that apron made of 
a jackal's skin, employed by the Hottentot 
to cover what modesty bids him conceal, 
the Kabobiquas use a round piece of leather, 
the edge of winch is ornamented with a 
small indented circle of copper, and which 
is divided into difiereut compartments by 
rows of glass beads of various colours, all 
proceeding from the centre, and diverging 
towards the circumference, like the rays in 
our images of the sun. ‘ 

Oftlic religion of the Kabobiquas, M. Taif- 
lant talks very inconsistently, and like a true * 
philosopher of the French school, si^s,, Of 
all the African nations, they are uie only 
people among whom 1 found any idea, how¬ 
ever confused a one, of the existence of a 
Deity. I do not know wheth^ it be ftotn 
their own reflection, or the commuuicaHoM 
of otJier tribes, that they hare acquired 
yabliooe knowl^ge, which would alone bring 
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tilem near to a level with polished nations; 
but they believe, as far as i have been abie 
to learn from my people, that beyond the 
■tars there exists a Supreme Being, who 
made and who governs all things. 1 must 
however observe, that on this subject their 
ideas are vague, barren, and unproductive. 
They have no courepliun of the future ex¬ 
istence of the sou), or of rewards and pu¬ 
nishments in another life; in short, they have 
neither worship, sacrifices, ceremonies, nor 
priests, and are lulal strangers to what we 
call religion.” 

This is impossible. A people believing in 
a Supreme Being, who made and who go¬ 
verns all things, may iiidceil be without sa¬ 
crifices, ceremonies, and priests: but such 
a people cannot avoid wishing, that the 
Being who govern i ni;ty protect 

them. Such a wish IS a prayer; and surely 
he who pi ays is no stranger to religion. M. 
Vaillaiil places the country of the Kabo- 
biquas between and s:t. S. lat. and 16. 
S6. and 19.95. Ion east from Pans. 

KADAN'ALTK, iii botany, a name for the 
Aaor.; whicli sec. 

jKAJ)K.''lI, Ksofcsii-BARNCiL, or EnJUish- 
pal. 111 ancient g<*ograplipr, a city celebrated 
for several events. At Kadcsti, Miriam the 
sister ol Moses died (Vumb. \k. 1.) Here 
It was that Moses and Aaron, showing a dis¬ 
trust lu God's power when they smote the 
rock at the waters of strife, were coiulciimed 
to die Without the cousolatioii of entering 
the promised land (Numb, \xvii. 14.) This 
city was given to the tribe of Judah, and 
was situated about eight leagues from He¬ 
bron to the south. Mr. Wells is of upiiiiou, 
that this Kadesli, which was silualcd iii the 
wilderness of Ziii, was a ditreieut ptacc fiom 
Kiulesh-bariiea, in tlie wiidciiiess ot I’arati. 

K\flMON.15l, or CaoMosaii, in ancient 
geography, a people of Palestine, said to 
dwell at the foot ol Mount licrinon; whii h 
lies cast, and is the reason of the appella¬ 
tion, with respeel to l.ihauus, Phieiiicia, 
and the north parts of ralcsliiio. Called also 
Ifevdsi (.Moses). 

K.EMPFEUJA. In botany, a genus of 
the class moaandiia; order mouugyiiia. 
Calyx none, or obsolete: coial six-parted; 
the three larger divisions cxpaiuluig, one of 
them two-parted: stigma bilaiucllabe. Two 
species. . 

1. K. Galanga. Leaves ovate, sessile: 
root bulbous) slemless; fiowers sessile, white 
with a violet spot in the middle. Corl 
lalver-form, with a curved tube: a native 
f of India. This species is commonly identi¬ 
fied, bat erroneously with tlic galangale of 
the shops. The true galmigale is the Aipinia 
Galarga of the East Indies. See Acpin ia. 

S. K. Rotunda. Leaves lanceolate, pe- 
Roled, root clustered; florets mixed blue, 
purple, white and red. A native of India, 
it if generally said to be the xedoary of the 
but erroueousl;,i the name zedalsry 
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being the Amomttm Zedoaria. See- AtM *) 

MOM. ' 

KAIILER (John), professor of poetry, 
mathematics, and tbemogy, at Rinietz, and 
the author of sopie dissertations on theolo¬ 
gical and philosophical subjects, was a native 
of Hesse Cassel, and died m 1789, aged 80. 

K.'tlS.AIlrEH, or Kaisarijak, a town 
of Asiatic Turkey, in tlie province of Cara- 
mania, and capital of a s^iigiacat; situated 
at the foot of a iiiouiitain, always covered 
with snow, about a league and a half, or 
two leagues in circumfcieiice, surrounded 
with walls, and defended by a castle. It is 
populous, divided into 180 quarters, in each 
of which is a mosque, or chapd. The 
Greeks have a metropolitan and one otlier 
church, and the Armenians have three. The 
principal trade is in Morocco leather. It 
was known to the ancients under the name 
of Mazaca, and afterwards that of Cesarca 
of Cappadocia: 150 miles N.E. of Cogni, 
and 850 E. S. E. of Constantinople. 

KA'JEPUT Ot.nuM. .See Cajepot Oil. 

K.A'lNSi, the,HoUentot name of a species 
of Antelope. See Cavra. 

KALE (William), a Dutch painter, born,, 
in 1630, and died in 1693. His usual sub¬ 
jects were vases of gold, silver, or crystal, 
gems, glasses, and agates, painted wiin de¬ 
licacy, and an extraordinary lustre. 

Ka'i.e, ill botany. Sec Brassica. 

Ka'l£, Sea. lu botany. See Crambe. 

KA'LENllAR. Sec Calenoar. 

KA LENDS. See Calends. 

KA LI, in botany. See Salsola. 

Ka'li, Egypllan. Sec Mesembrtantha- 

MOW. 

Ka'i I Sal. See Salicornia. 

Ka'li. «. iad. from Aoh* Arabian.) 

The kiiii of the pharmacopoeias is the ve- 
geUiblo' alkali, or potash. See also AutAni 
VroEiAULF. and Mineral, Barilla, Na¬ 
tron, I'OTSSH, &c. 

Ka'li Acetatum. {Terra faliata tartari. 
Tartarub regenerotus, Arcanum Tarlari. 
Sal dtureticus, A usefi'l diuretic, dcobstru- 
ciit, nnd CLXoprotic preparation of potash.) 
lu the new chemical iiomenclatuie it is 
called acetia polasam. Externally it is ap¬ 
plied dissolved in vinegar to infiammatory 
swellings of the testicles and other indolent 
tumours. Internally it is exhibited in pliy- 
sconia abdominalis, pituitous alfeclions of 
the prniiffi vie, rheumatisms, dropsies, 
jaundice, interuiitteul fevers, hieniorrhoids, 
and dysury. 

K. Citrdtum. Alkali volalile, succo eitri 
aaturatum. This neutral s.'iline liquor, a 
citrat of potash, is made by saturating pre¬ 
pared kali with lemou juice. It is the bm 
of the saline draught; it possenes nervine 
and sudorific properties; and is exhibited 
in rheumatism, catarrh, and most lehtPe 
diseases. ' 

K. Airxnt. Alkali vegetaMe^imkttmii- 
cum, Cftustic vegetable alkaU. Jliai pro* 

•’f 



Sal 

]>dktMa kajli i$ violentljr eausUe« d*> 
atroying the liTing aaimal fibre with great 
energy. \8ee Alkali Cavctic;. 

r Sal ab»gnthil, SalTir 

iart. Sat^Htamm, Alkali vegeMUa JLeum. 
Cfrkonai potataas erpHalUtaUu, Thia pre¬ 
paration of pottwh it in gejieFal pie to form 
the, kalt citralum for the saline draughts. 
A iKruple is commonly directed to be latn* 
rated with irnton Juice. In thii process the 
kali piepanttuin, which is a salt compost 
of potash and carbonic acid, is decomposed. 
The atric acid having a greater afiinity for 
dhe potash than the carbonic, seiaes it and 
forms the kali citratum, whilst the carbonic 
acid flies oft' in the form of air. The kali 
preparatnm possesses antacid virtues, is an 
pntltdote agaiput white arsenic, and may be 
exhibited with advantage in convulsions 
and other spasms of the intestines arising 
ptora acidity, in calcnions complaints, lea- 
corrhma, scrophnla, and aphthous aSTeC' 
^ons. 

K. Sulphurdtumf Fee IlnpAn Solthouis. 

K. Tartariailum, Tartarum aaHi^ile. Tar- 
%aria tartarUalua ; Sal vegelabilia. Alkali 
jaegetahtte lartariaatunt. Diuretic, deob^ 
struent, and eccuprotic virtues are attri- 
jbuted to this preparation, which is a tar- 
trite of potash. 

K. F&rialAtum. Alkali vegetabile vitriow 
latua, Sal de duobtu. Arcanum duplicalum, 
Sal polpchreslm, Nilrum vitriolatum. This 
preparation of potash is called aulphaa pot- 
(oaae in the new chemical nomenclature. Its 
virtues are cathartic, diui*blic, an'^ deob- 
Sdcuent I with which intentions it is adini 
nistered in a great variety of diseases, as 
constipation, suppression of the lochia, 
fevers, jaundice, dropsies, miik tumours, &c. 

KALISCU, or KALiTje, a city pf Poland, 
und capital of a palatiupte of the same 
pamc, in what is called Great Poland, or 
Western Prussia, on Uui river Prosna, sur¬ 
rounded with moiasses, walls, and towers. 
In the year 1655, this town was taken by 
the Swedes, and near it, in the year 1706, 
the Swedish army and their geiiciai, Mar- 
^efield, were totally defeated and taken 

E risoners, by the confederates, under the 
ammand of Augustus II. kmg of Poland. 
This palatinate is also called the Palatinate 
of Guesen, from the city of that name: 57 
^Ues N. of Breslau, and 154 S. of Dant- 
xidt. Irfm, 18. 0 . B. Lat. 51 . ^ 2 . N. 

KALM. a mountain' of European Tur¬ 
key, in the republic of Itagusas 19 mile# 
N. ofJlpguaa. , 

KAX.MIA, «vy-trec, Amprip^ 

.dwarfrlaurel. ju botamy, a genus of the 
pU«s decondrui 5 ,defter monogynia. Calyg 
ftve-partoflp coiiiH with.tlio 

bor&r ftv«ik«tnicdhn^|?M>atn} capsule nvjM 

Mftves ovat<H^»ltitty tenisth aod scattered j 
IftTtBbttermihM. AkMlpttffulchrab rinag 

H *» twf Iyp Pm 
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high* the flowers are white stesMft.'wHh 
purplish red. A native of Caroiinanmnd 
Virginia. The honey secreted from'this 
tmd the ensuing species is poisonous: the 
bees however are very fond of it and do not 
appear to be aflected by it; but their own 
hooey still retains the original bane and 
often proves fatal to those who eat largely 
pf it. 

9. K. augnstifolia. Narrow-leaved kal- 
iiua. Leaves lanceolate, permanent; flow¬ 
ers in lateral corymbs, of a pale-blue tint, 
and becoming still paler with their age; the 
shrub rises to nearly sixteen feet. A native 
of North America. 

3. K. hirsuta. Bristly kalmia. Leaves 
opposite and alternate, elliptic, hairy, pe¬ 
duncles axillary, one-flowered, a native of 
Carolina. 

4. K. giauca. Glaucous kalmia. Leaves 
opposite, oblong, smooth, glaucous under¬ 
neath, revolute at the edge; corymbs ter¬ 
minal; branchlets two-edged, a native of 
Newfoundland, 

KALMUCK, a tribe of Tartars called also 
Eluths, inhabiting the larger half of what 
the Europeans call Western Tarlary, Their 
territory extends from the Caspian sea, and 
the river Yaik or Ural, in 79 degrees of 
longitude from Ferro, to mount Altay, in 
110 degrees, and from the 40th to the 59d 
degree of north latitude: whence it may be 
computed about lOSO miles in length from 
west to east, and in breadth from north to 
south ghoul 650 miles where broadest. It 
is bounded on the north by Russia and 
Siberia, from which it is sepafated by g 
chain of mountains; on the east by mount 
Aitay ; on the south by the couutries pf 
Karazm and the two Bukhanas, from which 
it is also separated partly by a chain of 
mountains and partly by some rivers. Sec 
TAgTAEV. 

Of the Kalmuc Tartars a curious account 
is given by professor Pallas: They are in 
general, says he, of a middle size, and 
it 18 even rare to see among them g 
person that is tall; the women especially 
are of low stature, and have very agreeable 
feature.s. Their limbs are neatly turned, 
and very few have any defects contracted 
in infancy. Their education, being left 
solely to nature, procures for them a well- 
fprmpd body and sound constitgtion. The 
only defect which is common among them 
it their having the thighs and legs somev 
what btpt. A fat perspn js hardly ever te 
be met with; the richest and most dutiot. 
guiriied, though they lead a )ifo suAKeientilr w 
indolent, and enjoy gbundapee of every 
fhing they desire, are never eX4$MMW<ily 
cornolent. Their skin is pretty fiidr,'^espe- 
pi^v whenyopng} bet it is the custom of 
tfie lower Sort to allow tjbeir male chUdreii 
to go wite nakpd botk in ^ ijiesddf the 
strand smoky atmtef^MVe of teeir 
mk hotel the inaiteo ideepiieke^ covered 
pFith their pmrgrtt fUm tifm 
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cirrumituices they acquire that ydlowUh- 
hrowB colour which characteriiea them. 
The wotneR, on the contrary, have a very 
delicate complexion t among Aoie of a cer> 
tain rank are found aome with the most 
beautiful faces, the whiteneM of which it 
set otf by the line black of their hair t and 
in this at well as in their features they 
perfectly resemble the figures in Chinese 
paintings. 

The physiognomy which distinguishes the 
Kaimucs is pretty generally known. Stran¬ 
gers are made to bdieve that it is frightfully 
delonued ; and though indeed there are 
very ugly men to be iuund, yet in general 
their countenance has an openness in it that 
bespeaks a mild, a frank, and social dispo¬ 
sition. In many it is of a roundish shape, and 
exceedingly agreeable ^-.ainong the women 
some would be thought beauties even in 
those Europemn cities where the taste is 
most scrupulous. The characteristic fea^ 
tnres of a Kilmuc or Mongul countenance 
are the following | The interior angle of the 
eye is placed obliquely downwards towards 
the nose, and is acute and fleshy ; the eye¬ 
brows are black, narrow, and much arched; 
the„ nose is of a structure quite singular, 
being generally flat and broken towards 
the forehead; the cheek-bone is high, the 
head and face very round t the eye is dark, 
the lips thick and fleshy, the chin short, and 
the teeth exceedingly white, continuing so 
to old age 1 the ears are of an enormous 
size, standing out from the head. These 
characters are more or less visible in each 
indi\idual; but the person that possesses 
them all in the highest degree is considered 
ns the most beautifully formed. 

Amongst all the Mongul nations, the men 
have much less beard than in our European 
countries, and among the Tartars it apj^ars 
much later. The Kaimucs have most of it} 
and ycl even with them the beard is very 
scanty and thin, and few have much hair on 
any other part of the body. 

The Kaimucs are exceedingly social and 
affable. When a troop of Kaimucs, per¬ 
ceive any person at a distance, it is custo¬ 
mary for them to detach one of their num¬ 
ber to the next eminence, from whence he 
makes a signal with his cap for the person 
to draw near. If this signal is not obeyed, 
the person is considered as an enemy or a 
robber, and is often pnrsued as such. They 
enter willingly into friendships! 41111 these 
connexions are not quite disinterojited { for 
to give and to receive presents are with 
them essential articles, A mere trifle, how¬ 
ever, is sufficient to induce them to do you 
all manner of servicet and they are never 
ungrateful as far as they are able. Adver¬ 
sity cannot deprive them of courage, nor 
nl^ their good humour, A Kalmar, will 
never beg ifhe were in the eztremest misery, 
jbut rather endeavour to acquire a suo- 
kMeitee bv eheatiiigt aod when no other 
teoamt he will himself ho some 


rich iadlvidual of his nation, or to seflilf 
Rttwian, either as a herdsman, a fisherman, 
or for any other sort pf labour. Very few 
of the rich value themselves upon 

their wealth} but those who do, Ihowno 
contempt for the poor of their own nation i 
though the meaner sort tiieir court 
very obsequiously to the rich, who are al¬ 
ways surrounded with a swarm of idle de¬ 
pendants. 

Nothing ran be more prudent' tiian that 
exercise of hospitality practised by wander* 
tng nations; it is of the greatest advantage 
to those among them who travel across their 
deserts; and each individual who practises 
it, may rely on reaping the benefit of it 
wherever be goes. A Kalinur provided with 
a horse, with arms and eqnip^e, may 
ramble from one place to another for three 
months together, without taking with him 
either money or provisions. Wherever he 
comes he finds eitiier distant relations or 
friends to whom he is attached by the ties 
of hospitality, from whom he meets wi^ 
the kindest reception, and is entertained in 
the best manner their circumstances afford. 
Periiapt he lodges in the first unknown 
cottage he finds upon his road ; and scarce¬ 
ly has he entered it, but his wants are sup* 

S lied with the most affectionate cordiidity- 
.very stranger, of whatsoever nation, never 
fiuls to be well received by n Kalmnc i and 
he may depend upon having his effects in 
the greatest security the moment he has 
ut himself ui^er the protection of his 
ost i for, to roD a guest, is considered by 
the Kaimucs as the most abominable of an 
crimes. 

The riches of the Kaimucs, and their 
whole means of subsistence, depend on their 
flocks, which many of them reckon by 
hundreds and even by thousands. A man 
is thought capable of living on his possessi¬ 
ons when he is master of ten cows with a 
bull, eight mares with a stallion. The 
animals they have in greatest abundance 
are horses, horned cattle, and sheep. 
Camels,' which it requires time and pains 
to rear, cannot multiply much with them > 
they are besides too delicate; and it is only 
the rich or the priests who possess any of 
them. Camels’ milk is thick, unctuous, 
and of a saltish taste, especially when the 
animals frequent pastures abounding with 
saline plants; and this last property makes 
the Kdmucs fond of it to tea. They make 
use of the hsur for stuffing cushions, and 
for making rope*, packthread, and felt. 
It may be wriaight into the most beautiful 
camlets, or udo the finest and softest cloths. 
The Camels Wrifli two bandies are a very 
unemy seeV’tO the person who mounts 
tbem; t^nrotisso heavy, and oven their 
walk so rude, that he receives the mpM 
violent iffibeks at every step. ' 

When n Kalmnc horde intends b>*niiiteve 
In teardi ef fresh pasture, which iniumngr 
seceiMlili happens etwy four, ihtii of eight 
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raofde are' in Uie fir*t place din- 
patchea to reconnoitre the best place /or 
utfL khan or prince, for the lama, and inr 
the huts containing the idols. These begin 
the march, and are followed by the whole 
troop, each choosing for himself the place 
he thinks most convenient. The camel that 
is loaded witli Uie most precious furniture 
is decorated with little bells ( the rest march 
in a string one behind another, and the 
bulls with burdens are driven on before. 
On these days the women and girls dress 
themselves in their best clothes, and lay on 
abundance of paint. They have the charge, 
tr^ellier with the bop, of leading the 
flocks and the beasts of burden; and on the 
road they beguile the tedioiisncss of tlie 
journey with tlieir songs. 

The Kalmucs are supplied by Ibuir flocks 
with milk, cheese, butter, and flesh, winch 
are the principal articles oi their food. 
With regard to the last, Uiey are so little 

S neamish, that they not only eat the flesh 
their own diseased cattle, but that of 
almost every sort of wild beast 4 and the 
poor will even feed upon carrion. They 
eat, however, the roots and stalks of many 
plants; such as the bulbous-rooted chervil 
and dandelion, &c. which they use both 
boiled and raw. 

Their ordinary drink is the milk of mares 
or cows; but tlie former is for several rca* 
sons preferred. This, when fresh, has in> 
deed a very disagreeable tasle of garlic t 
but beside liiat it is inurh pinner than cuw> 
milk, it takes as it grows roiir a very agree¬ 
able vinous flavour; it yields ueitner cream 
nor curd, but furnishes a very wliolesume 
refreshing beverage, w'hich sensibly ine¬ 
briates wneu taken to excess. They never 
make use of new milk, and still less of milk 
or of water that has not been boiled. Their 
milk is boiled as soon as it is taken from the 
animal; when it is cold, it is poured into a 
large leathern bag, in which there remains 
as much of the old milk as is sulHciciiL to 
turn the new quantity sour, for they never 
think of cleansibg those bags; ami as the 
inside is lined with a crust deposited by the 
caseous part of the milk aiivl other impuii- 
ties, it IS easy to imagine that a nauseous 
smeU must exhale from them. Ilut this is 
precisely the circumstance in which the 
secret consists of communicating to the 
mUk a vinous fermentation. 

In summer, and as often as tlie Kalmucs 
procure much milk from Ihcir flocks, they 
never fail to intoxicate themselves conti¬ 
nually with the spiritous liquor which they 
know how to dlsttl from it. Mates-milk is 
the most spirit^lMli and Uie quantity meant 
to }>edistitted i(«ioatns^wenty-four houxs in 
summer, and tjl|i!e« -or four days in wmt«r, 
in those <<»rrpp*pd , bags we mentioned, to 
prepare it for tph flf>cra|ion. The cream is 
but, the bpiker whidi forms at top is 
. tahea oif and reserved for other purposes, 
yi^fo eiM^thirtieth part, 
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Ssarcs-milk one»flfUienth part of ifirit 
This liquor is limpid and very watery, and 
consequently does not take Arc, but is ena¬ 
ble oi being long kept m giass.bottlcs. The 
rich Kalmucs increase its strength by asecond 
distillation. 

These people are exceedingly fond of tea 
and tobacco. The former is so dear, as it 
comes to them from China by the way of 
Russia, that the poor people supply ita 
place with various wild plants; such as a 
species of liquorice, the seed of the sharp* 
leaved dock, the roots of wild angelica, and 
the seed of the i artarian maple. 

The kalmucs are excellent horsemen. 
Their arms arc lances, bows and arrows, 
poniards, and crooked sabres, though the 
rich have hre-arms. They wear, when at 
war, coals ol mail, which cost hO horses, 
and their htlinels ace gilded at tup. They 
aie fond of iaicoury, and hunting of all 
sorts IS their principal amusement. Their 
passion for play, especially with tliose who 
ploy cards, is carried to as great excess 
among them as in any other nation. 

Thu greater pa^t of their time is spent in 
diversions; and however miserable their 
manner of life may secni to us, they are 
perlerlly happy with it. They cannot en¬ 
dure lor any time the air ol a close room; 
and think our custom of living in houses 
insupportable. 'I'he gicatesl part of them, 
notwithstanding the apparent unhealthincss 
of their way of life, arrive at a vigorous 
old age; their diseases ai c neither frequent 
nor dangerous. Men of tiO or 100 years 
old are not uucormiion; and at that age 
they can still very well endurd the exercise 
of riding. fsirapJe food, the free air which 
they constantly breathe, a hardy vigorous 
constitution, continual exercise without 
severe labour, and a mind free from care, 
are the natuial causes of their bealUi and 
longevity. 

It IS very remarkable, that a migratory 
people, whose manner of life seems so con¬ 
gruous to the natural liberty of mankind, 
should have been subjecU-d from lime im* 
memorial to the unlimited aulliority of an 
absolute sovereign. The Monguis of Asia 
afliird the only instance of it; for neithm* 
written lecords nor ancient tradition have 

E reserved the smallest trace of their ever 
aving enjoyed a state of indeuendence. On 
the contrary, they acknowledge that they 
have at all times been subject to khans and 
princes^ whose authority has been traas* 
milted To them by succession, ani la con¬ 
sidered as a right perfectly establiilied, 
sacred, and divine. . 

KALNICK, a strong town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Bracklaw. £. leas. 89. S. 
N. Ut 48. M. 

KAbQ, or Ksloo, a town of Rpper Ean- 
guy, seated in a lake, 88 .miles S. £. of 
£. Ion. 81, 54. N. lat 4t. 58. 
KALOCIA, p goyeyntaeiili pf theRuittaa 
IKupire. formerly ai^ovince m tbe govont* 
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neftt of Moscoir, * It cotitaioi iS 4istrict«t 
ftnd iti principal town, of tibe tame name, is 
seated on the river Octa. 

KAM. a. Crooked 

KAMAKUHA, an island of Japan) situ* 
ated near the south coast of Niphon, scarce* 
ly more than a league in circumference $ 
uie coasts are so sharp that a crane is made 
use of to raise the freight from the boats. 
It is used as a state prison. 

KAMIMEC, a town of Poland, and capi» 
tal of the palaliiiate of Podolia, with a, 
castle, built on a rock r but more beholden 
to nature than art for its strength. How¬ 
ever, it IS one ol' the best fortifications in 
Poland. A liiUe below it runs the river 
Smetricz, which falls into the Dniester. A 
Popish and an Armenian bishop, and a 
Castellan, reside in this city $ and a court 
of justice and provincTat diet are also held 
here. This Episcopal see was founded in 
the year 137 5. Here is also a college, 
which fonncily belonged to the Jesuits. In 
1651, the Oosacs laid scige to the castle 
of Kaininiec, but williout success, lu 
1672, the Turks obliged it to surrender, 
and held it till the peace ofCarlowitz, which 
was concluded lu 1699. The whole province 
is* sometimes called Kaminiec: 100 miles 
W. Braciaw. Lon. 26. 30. £. Lat. 48. 
38. N. 

KAMISS, an agreeable acescent li«|Hor, 
prepared by the Tartars from mare’s-iuilk, 
and of high repute in many parts of Russia. 
The following IS the process as obtained hy 
Grieve from the Bcschkir Tartars. Take 
any quantity of Ficsh iiiaie’s-uiilk, add to it 
one sixth part of water, and pour the inix- 
tiiieinto a wooden scsscl. Use then as a 
tcniient one eighth of the sourest cow’s- 
iniik, but a small portion of old kaiiiiss is 
best} cover the vessel with a thick cloth, 
and place it in a moderate temperature ; 
when, on reposing twenty-four hours, a 
thick' substance will be culieclcd on the 
suifacc, which is to be beaten with a stick 
until it IS ultiiiiately mixed with the fluid 

I iart. After reposing another twenty-four 
lours it IS put into a narrow scssi-l, and 
stirred till perfectly huiiiogeneous. Tins is 
the state in which it is called Kxniss, and 
has an agreeable taste, which is a compound 
«f sweet and sour. It is stirred every time 
it is used. Grieve was told that if ttiis be 
put juts* close vessels, in a cool place, it will 
keep three months or more. 

The Arabs and Turks make a siiQilar pre- 

I iaratioB; the former caliiug it lehan^ the 
alter jraaarL ' 

From kamiss the Tartars also extract,.an 
ardoDtspiritby distillation, and have certain¬ 
ly done so as long as the thirteenth century, 
since it is noticed by Mano Paolo} to which 
spiritAhey give Ihb name of arli or ariti. 
‘Pallas confirms this aecount i and a disaer- 
tsdaoo opou'the subject waa published by 
l«pec)ia. and other academieiaiu at ‘ Strai- 
hfirg iwt''roiA4hieiodra also |h»t 
the Tirtacs, in default of mare’s-milk, 
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employ 'cowls; though^ they always-V-— ,. 
the foriiters the milk must be employed 
this purpose yrith all its constituent pawl 
for It has been ascertained that wlieit dc^ 

r irived of its butter, or caseous part it gives 
itilc or no spirit. 

KAMSIN, the name of a hot southerly 
wind, common iu Egypt, of which wc find 
the following description in M. Volney’a 
Travels.—These winds, says he, are known 
in Egypt by tlie general name of winds of SO 
days} not that they last 50 days without 
intermission, but because they prevail more 
frequently in the 50 deys preceding anit 
following the cqumo\. ’I'riveiiers have 
mentioned them under the denomination of 
jioisonoiis winds, or, more correctly hot 
winds of the desert. Such in tact is their 
quality ; and their heat is sometimes so 
e.xccssive, that it is difficult to form any 
idea of its violence without having expe¬ 
rienced it; but it may be compared to the 
heat of a large oven at the moment of draw¬ 
ing out the bre.id. When these winds begin 
to blow, the atmosphere assumes an alarm¬ 
ing aspect. 1'he. sky, at other times so clear 
in this climate, becomes daik nml heavy • 
the sun loses his splendour, and appears of 
a violet roloiir} the air is not cloudy, but 
grey and thick, and is in fact filled with an 
extremely subtile dust, which penetrates 
everv wherc^ This wind, always light and 
rapitl, is not at first remarkably hot, hut it 
increases in beat m proportion as it conti¬ 
nues. All aiiinudeA bodies soon discover it 
by tile change it produces in them. The 
lungs, which a too rarefied air no longer 
expands, are contiaclud, and become pain- 
flit. Hespiratiuii is short and difficult; the 
skin pairhed and dry, and the body con- 
suincd by an internal heat, lu vain is re¬ 
course had lu large draughts of water} 
notning can restore pcrspiialion. In vain 
IS coolness sought for} ail bodies in which 
it is usual to find it deceive the hand that 
touches them. Marble, iron, water, not- 
wilhslanding the suii no longer appears, are 
hoi. The streets are deserted, and the dead 
silence of night reigns every where. The 
inliabitants ut towns and villages shut them¬ 
selves up in their houses, and those of the 
desert in their tents or in" wells dug in the 
earth, where they wait the termination of 
this destructive heat. It usually lasts three 
days, but if it exceeds that time it becomes 
insupportable. Woe to the traiclicr whom 
this wind surprises remote from shelter! 
He must suffer all its humble efiects, which 
sometimes are mortal. The danger is most 
imminent when it blows in squalls} for then 
the rapidity of the wind increases the heat 
to sH^h a detfree as to cause sudden death. 
This death' -ia =a real suffocation} the lu^$ 
being empty are convulsed, the circalatim 
is dtsovdenm, and the whole mass of blood 
driVoBi bj'the heat towards the h<^ alod 
tfi-eartr wfaeace the hsemorrhagO Blvtiw. 
nose aw mouth happeui ulBr deatli. 
This wind is especially destructiTo to pef> 
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«ba% destroyed the ,toaiAe$ iflMii- 

nuMiei TJw .ofTMiii' 

mwdi i long time warm, sweUis,|dl^|ihMV 
and lOon patrid. j^$icinei|io 

are4o be avoided by stoppiag «w 

noQth vith bandkerchien) tm efiicdoioQf 
iMitbod likewise is tbat pracUs^ bf the 
carnets. On this occasioa these ati ptn^t l f 
bury their noses ia the sand, and beep them 
there liil the squall is over. Another qua* 
lity of this wind is its extreme aridity; 
which is such, that water sprinkled on the 
floor evaporates m a few minutes. By this 
extreme diyness it withers and strips all 
the plants I and by exhaling too suddenly 
the emanations from animal bodies, crisps 
the skin, closes Uie pores, and causes that 
feverish heat which is the constant effect 
of suppressed perspiration. 

KAMTCHA TKA, a peninsula of Russia, 
in the government of Irkutsk, bounded on 
the north by the province of Ocfaotsk, on 
She east and south by the Noirthem Pacific 
Ocean, and on the west by the Sea of Ocbotsfc 
and the Penzinkoe Gulf { idiout 600 miles 
in length, and from SO to 800 in bread^. 
Captain King, who visited it in the year 
1779, gives a description of the country, of 
which the following is an extract:—Its 
southern extremity is Cape Loparka, a word 
signifying the bkde bone of a man, and is 
so called from its supposed reKmblance to 
it. The shape of the whole peninsula is not 
unlike that of a shoe, widcmng from the toe 
(which we may suppose to be Capc-hopatka, 
towu'd tiie middle, and narrowing i^aiii to> 
ward the heel, a neck of land connecting it 
with the continent. A chain of high m'oun* 
tains stretches the whole length of the coun* 
try, from north to south, dividing it nearly 
into two equal parts, from whence a great 
number of rivers take their rise, and empty 
themselves on each side, into the Pacific 
Ocean and the Sea of Ochotsk. The soil is 
barren, with not the smallest spot of ground 
tbat resembles what is called in Rn^ain l a 
good green turfi or tiiat seemed m if it 
could be turned to any advantage either in 
the way of pasturage, or other mode of cid- 
tivation. The face of the country in general 
^ was thinly covered with stunted trees, hav* 
ing a bottom of moss, mixed with low weak 
heath. The whole bore a more striking re* 
•enblaa<%toNewfoundlaad than to any other 
past of the world 1 had ever seen. It must, 
however, be observed, that 1 saw at Fwra* 
tounca irarM or four stacks of very tweet and 
very fine-lookinghay i and Major Behre ia* 
formed me, thug many parts of the peninsula, 
particularly bamu of tbe river Kam- 
tchatfca^ aw<«hh produce grass of 

gteaf ^ighl tfd ^rmigth, which fiiey cut 
, twice tn uieiwiPbrt aodthatthe hay isof 
a succulent quaii^, ahfi particularly well 
hdaiM to Gielldluni^^ Uisaa* 

Wfinm, -fiw aererity of |he 
mm #if froportioa to Uto 
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g«|«ral sterility of »he^soil, ejr whMPh.it 1^ 
Pfobably the cause. The nrst time we saw ^ 
mis country was in the bc^^ing of May, 
1779, whmi tbe whole face or it was covered 
Pith •SOS'* ^9'°“ 

Ifith of Jane, the thermometer bad never 
risen higher than 68", nor the barometer 
than 60,4. Tbe winds blew most invariably 
from the eastward during our slay, and the 
soatb*east was more prevalent than any 
other. On our return, tbe 84th of August, 
the foliage of the trees, and all other sorts or 
vegetation, seemed to be in the utmost state 
of perfection, i'or the reutduider of this 
monto and through Septeml'ci, the weather 
was very changeable, but in no respect se¬ 
vere. But at toe beginning of October, the 
tops of the bills were again covered with 
new.fallen snow, tbe wind continuing wes¬ 
terly. In computing the seasons, the spring 
ought certainly not to be taken into the ac¬ 
count. From the middle of June to tbe 
middle of September, may be properly said 
to constitute the summer. Octobei be 
considered as an autumnal month i from 
thence, till the middle of June, it is perfect 
winter. This peninsula abounds in volcanos, 
of which only three have, for some time 
past, been subject to eruptions. The coun¬ 
try is likewise said to contain numerous 
springs of hot water. Of the trees which fell 
under our notice, the principal are tbe birefa, 
the^ poplar, the alder (with the bark of 
which they stain their leather), many species 
of the wiliow, hut ail small, and two sorts of 
dwarfish pines or cedars. One of these grows 
upon the coast, creeping along the ground, 
and seldom exceeds two feet m height. It 
was of this sort we made our essence for 
beer, and found it most Excellent for toe 
purpose. The birch was by far the most 
common tree we saw; and of this we re¬ 
marked three sorts. Two of them fit for 
timber, and differing only in the texture 
and colour of the barki the third of a 
dwarfish kind. Of the shrub kind, as ju¬ 
niper, the mountain-ash, wild rose-trees, 
and rasberrv-bnshes, the country produces 
great abundance i together with a vwiety 
of berries I blue-berries of two sorts, round 
and oval, partridge-berries, cran4berries, 
crow-berries, and black-berries. These the 
natives gather at proper seasons, and pre¬ 
serve by noiling them into a thick jam, wm- 
out sugar. They make no ineoMideriMe 
part of toeir winter provisions, and are used 
as sauce to toeir dried and salt fish f of whieh 
kind of food they are iinquestionahlv exisd- 
lent correctives. They likewise eat tihma by 
UuBiBsdves, in pnddii^, andxwioins s^er 
vncTS, and make decoctions of them. ;^Jtoeir 
or&^liqnor. We met with sevaissritoie* 
some vegidiitoles in a wild state, and mireat 
quantities, such as irili celeb's 
muffvU, garUc, aad ouioad Rm stoat tow 
patches of greuBd, totbe vaRWi ^tpd 
uxti(ltosttn«dps,s^tanto«ddlNieiib imn 
MW two phMhh, TdiUftf Awm gteM uie 
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imde ftf |h««» tt^U i pMtimbtf mentioB. 

' Tbe jfint, «i}ied the attivee the mranne. 
The Ueot fre«> wiU, if ec^iderable 
abondancet thewoiBeiiiu«ieth|dd]fed in eol- 
iectiiff the roots, tehich arf of the bulbotti 
kind, at the beginning of Aitgn^ which are 
afterwards dried in the inn, and ^en laid np 
for use. It is used in cookery in varions 
ways. When roasted on embers it supplies 
the |dace of bread, better than any thing the 
country affords. After being baked in an 
oven, And jpounded, it becomes an excellent 
snbstitute for flour and meal of every sort, 
and in this form is mixed in all their soaps, 
and most of their other dishes. Jt is es* 
teemed extremely nourishing; has a plea¬ 
sant bitter taste, and may be eaten eveVy 
day without cloying. We used to boil these 
roots, and eat them ■•as potatoes, either 
aitme, or with our meat, and found them 
very wholesome and pleasant. The other 
plant alluded to, is cmled the sweet grass. 
This plant was formeiiy a priacipal i^re- 
dient ih the cookery of most of the Kam- 
tchadal’s dishes; but since the Russians got 
possession of the country, it has been almost 
entirely appropriated to the purpose of dis¬ 
tillation. The liquor is of tne strength of 
brandy; and is called by the natives raka. 
Two poods (seventy-two pounds) of the plant 
yield generally one vedro (twenty-five pints) 
of raka. The nettle, as the country pro¬ 
duces neither hemp nor fiax, supplies the 
materials of which are made their fishing- 
nets; and without which they could not 
possibly subsist. For this purpose, they cut 
It down in August; and after hanging it up 
in bundles in the shade, under their balagans, 
the remainder of the summer, treat it like 
hemp. They then spin it into thread with 
their fingers, and twist it round a spindle, 
after which they twine several threads to- 

? ;cther. accoHing to the different purposes 
br which it may be designed. Though there 
is littie doubt but that many parts of this 
peninsula would admit of such cultivation as 
might contribute considerably to the com¬ 
fort of the inhabitants, yet its real riches 
must always consist in the number of wild 
animals it produces; and no labour can ever 
be turned to so good account as what is em¬ 
ployed upon their furreries. The animals, 
Uiercfore, which supply these, come next to 
be considered; and these are, the common 
fox; the stoat, or ermine; the sable; the 
arctic foX; tiie varying haie; the mountain 
rut, or earless marmot; the weasel; the 
glutton, or wolverine; the argali, or wild 
idheqii rein-deer; bears; wolves; dors. 
Tkc coast and bays of tiiis country are 
quented by almost everjf kind of northern 
•ca^BwI; and among the rest are the sea- 
hagbs, but not, as at Oonsdaska, in great 
numbers. The rivers inland (if 1 may judge 


bf a pfodigidiua 1^910$ this conatry I 

affords itocidbddEi, snipes, and two t_ 

grousei or moor gaoub Swans are alto sanl 
to be u great pleatr. Fish may be const- 
dered as the staple article of fooil with which 
Providence hatn supplied the inhabitants of 
this peninsula; who, in general, miut never 
expMt to draw any considerable paii of 
their sustenance either from grain or cattle. 
,The present inhabitants of Kamtcbatka are 
of three sorts. The natives, or Katiitcba- 
dales; the Russians and Cosacks; and a 
mixture of these two by marriage. Mr. 
Steller, who resided some time in mis coun¬ 
try, and seems to have taken great pains to 
gain information on. this subject, is per¬ 
suaded, that the true Kamtehadaies are n 
people of great antiquity, and have for many 
ages inhabited this peninsula; and that they 
are origindly descended from the Munga- 
liuu, and not either from the Tongusian 
Tartars, at some, or the Japanese as others, 
have imagined. Volodimir Atiamoff, a Co¬ 
sack, stands for the first acknowledged dis¬ 
coverer of Kamtcbatka. This person was 
sent^ in tiie year 1697, from the fort Ya¬ 
kutsk, to the Anadirsk, in the quality of 
commissary, with instructions to call in tbe 
assisUutce of the Koriacs, with a view to the 
discovery of countries beyond their’s, and to 
the subjecting them to a tribute, in 1099, 
he penetrate^ with about sixte Rassiau sol¬ 
diers, and the same number of Cosacks, into 
the heart of the pmiinsuia, gained the Tigil, 
and from theifm, levying a tribute in furs 
in his progrms, crossM over to the river 
Kamtcbatka, on which he built the higher 
Kamtdiatka ottrog, called Verehnei, wnere 
be left a garrison of sixteen Cosacks, and re¬ 
turned to Yakutsk in 1700, with an ipimenie 
quantity of rare and valnaUe tributary fufi. 
The RuHian government established over 
this country u mild and equitable, consi¬ 
dered as a military one, in a very high de¬ 
gree. The natives are permitted to choose 
their own magistrates from among them¬ 
selves,, in the way, and with the same powers, 
they had ever been used. One of these, 
under tiie title of toion, presides over each 
ostrog; is the referee in ail differences; im¬ 
poses fines, and inflicts punishments for all 
crimes and misdemeanors; referring to the 

S ovemor of Kamtehatka such only as he 
oes not choow from Uieir intricacy or faein- 
ousness to decide upon himself. The toion 
has likewise the appointment of a civil of¬ 
ficer, who is csdlen a corporal, who assists 
him in the execution of his office, and in his 
absence nett ns hit deputy. By an edict of 
the late entpress no crime whatsoever can be 
punished sr^denth. But we were informed, 
thnt in cnaw of murder (of which there nre 
very fern) ttie punishment of the knoitt is 
admiffiMiured with such severity, thattite of- 


from what I saw in our jounmy to Bmclm- fender, for the most part, dies under Iti^The 
retA) afe stored wiUi nuoimmas flocks of only tribute exacted (which dm mb 

of variotti ipeciest, In ttte woods dmmm little more than anariEnowleii^jiittit 
tbroltgh which we pMttd, were seen eaglet of the Russian donunion over them) con- 
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finto, “ill tome diitricts, of a fox'* skin, in 
others of a snble's, and, in the Kurile Isles, 
of a sea-otter’s; but as ^is i« much most 

valuable, one skin serves to pay the tribute 
of several persons. The toions e^dlect the 
tribute in their respective diiAriets. Besides 
the mildness of their government, the Rus¬ 
sians have a claim to every praise for the 
pains they have bestowed, and which have 
been attended with gre-itsuccess, inconvertr 
iiig Uiem to Christianity, there remaining at 
present, very few idolaters among them. 
The religion taught is that of the Greek 
church. .Schools are likewise established in 
many of the ostrogs, where the children of 
both the natives and Cossacks are gratuitous¬ 
ly instructed in the Russian language. The 
commerce of this country, as far as concerns 
the exports, is entirely confined to ftirs, and 
carried on principally by a company of mer¬ 
chants, instituted by the empress. The ar- 
tides of iinportalion are principally Kuro- 
pcaii, but not confined to Kussiau manufac¬ 
tures; nianyare English aiul Dutch; several 
likewise come from Siberia,’ Bukharin, the 
Calniucs, and Chimi. They consist of coarse 
woollen and linen dotlis, yarn stockings 
bonnets, and glmcs; thin Persian silks! 
cottons, and pieces of nankeen, silk and 
cotton handkerchiefs, brass coppers and 
pans, iron stoves, files, guns, powder and 
shot; hardware, such as hatchcU, bills, 
knives, scissais, needles, looking glasses 
flour, sugar, limned hides, bools, d’c. There 
are six vessels (of forty to fifty tons4mrthcn) 
employed by the empress between Ochotzk 
and Bolcherelsk; five of which arc appro¬ 
priated to the transporting of stores and pro¬ 
visions fromOchotsk to Bolchcrefsk, except 
that ouce in two or three years some of them 
go round to Awntska, and the Kamlrhaika 
river; the sixth is only used as a pnckel- 
boa^ and always kept in readiness, find pro¬ 
perly cquippea for conveying dispatches. 
Long. 116. 48. to 180. 60. R. Rerro. I.at. 61. 
10. to 61 N. according to the Hiissian map; 
according to captain King, the Long, of the 
aouthern exlremitv 156.15. Greenwich Lat 
88. to 61. !V. 

KAMTCH \TK 1, a river of Russia, in the 
peninsula. of Kamlct’iitka, which runs into 
. • tte North Pacific (iceaii, twenty miles S. 
I^ovrer Kamtehatskoi. 

KAMTCH ATSKOI, a cape of Ru8.sia, on 
tj^e ea*t coast of Kamtchatka-. forty miles 
E.'Nizaei Kamtehatskoi. 

Kamtc^atskoi (-'f'Kffci, or rt « wer),s town 
of Rnssib, in the peniasula of Kamtchatka, 
where there are barracks and an hospital: 
184 miles NNE. Verebnei Kamtehatskoi! • 
Loa. 178. E. Fenro. Lat 56.40. N. 

KAKToftavftcoi or Upper), a 

town pf RuMia, kiithe pemnsula of Kami- 
cha)|a(h rixty iflite* NNE. Bolchoretzkoi. 
Ii4175.8*. R; Ferro. 53. So. N. 

or the na«w of an officer in 

aniRSwiif W that vf fovernor iS 
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Europe. Thus the Fenians have kand of 
provinces, &c. 

KANIJEL Indian: in botany, kbisophora. 

KANGAROO, or KAisGuaoo, in Mastio* 
logy. Sec Macrozos. 

KANIOW, a strong town of Poland, In 
the Ukraine, and in the palatinate of Kiow. 
It is near the river Dnieper, 62 miles S. by 
E, of Kiow', and 100 N. B. of Bracklaw. 

KANISI'A, a stiong town of Lower Him- 
gary, capital of the county of Salawar. It 
was taken by the Impcrialisls in 1680, and 
is seated on the river Orare, 54 miles S. W. 
of Alba Rcgalis, and 100 S. by F,. of Vieima. 
Long. 17. 40. R. Lai. 46. 43. N. 

K AN-TCHEOU-FOU, a flourishing town 
of China, in the province of Kiang-si. Its 
rivers, port, riches, and population, nil con¬ 
tribute to atliact strsuigcrs. A day’s jour¬ 
ney from tills city is a very rapid current, 
almost twenty leagues in length, which flow* 
willi great impetuosily over a number of 
scattered rocks that are level with the water. 
Travellers here are in great danger of being 
lust, unless they take care to be conducted 
by one of the pilots «l the country: after 
this passage, the nver becomes twice as 
large as tbc ?cine at Kouen *, it is < OHiinually 
covered with loaded barks and other vessels 
under sale. Near the walls of the city is a 
very long bridge, eoniposcd of one hundred 
and thirty boats joined together by strong 
iron chains. The custom-house is upon this 
bridge, where a receiver constantly resides 
to visit alt harks, and examine if they have 
paid the duties imposed on the commodities 
with which tliey are loaded. Rwo or three 
moveable boats are so placed, that by their 
lucans the bridge tan be opened or shut, to 
give or refuse a passage; and no barks arc 
ever permitted to pass until they have been 
examined. In iiie territory belonging to 
this city, grow a great number of those va- 
Inable trees from which varuLsh distils. Its 
district' IS cxtiiusive, and contains twelve 
cities of the third cla.ss. 

KANT, Imuaxvci., an eminent German 
metaphysician, and most voluminous writer; 
was born at Konigsberg, April 22, 1724, 
and educated first at Ihejjpllegc Fredericia- 
nnni, and afterwards at tlie university-of 
Konigsberg. lie lived to attain the age iff 
eighty; dying Feb. 12, 1804 ; but hU life 
was marked with few vicissitudes, and sig¬ 
nalized by few events, except thosd whira 
determined the publication of his different 
productions, and his election to theprofie^ 
sorihip of logic and metaphysics in tfie un^ 
versity of Konigsberg. U is first treatise imw 
pkred at Konigsberg in 1746, 8vo. 
la the Gnrnmii language, with twe jmi^.' 

In ttb juvenile production, whicbW mo¬ 
destly entitled Heflectimis, he autcsasi-ftidy 
combats the hypotheses , of iieibniW aUu 
Descartes, the fornwr of whom had intro¬ 
duced the limpfe pcopoaitieu, “ thnt 
there velocity of biM^> evett hk 
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•clati Aofioo, soms a» • mki for ascer. 
taining thear power t” and the latter had 
errooeoatl]^ adopted the square of velocities 
in «uch eomputation. At this time, Kdut 
was in the twenty-second year his age. 
After an interval of nine yean, he published 
his General History of Nature, or Theory of 
the Celestial Bodies, founded on Newtonian 
Principles; dedicated to the late Frederick.. 
Uie Great of Prussia; of which a new and 
improved edition, by the author, lately ap¬ 
peared in Germany. In the same year, 
1755, he completed the following Latin trea¬ 
tises; in which be gave the first specimens 
of his philosophical and critical talents ;-y 
I’rincipioruin melaphysicorum nova eluci- 
datio; and Dissertatio dc principiis primis 
cognitionis humana?; bothtto. Regiomonti. 
These were surcecdcd-Jiiy his Mouadologia 
Fhysica, 4to. 1756, Soon alter their ap¬ 
pearance, Kant pre.sented the world willi an 
ingenious and elaborate History of the most 
remarkable Evenks produced by the Earth- 

S nake which convulsed an extensive Part of 
le Globe, towards the Close of the Year 
1756; 4to. Konigsbera;, 1756.—Next, in the 
order of time, arc his New Theory of Mo¬ 
tion and Rest, illustrated wiih Expeiiments 
on this Subject in Natural Philosophy, itro. 
1768;—Reiicetious upon Opllcistn,4to. 1759 s 
•—An Outline of a Course of lectures on 
Physical Geography; with an Attempt to 
solve the Problem, Whether Westerly Winds 
are, for Uiis Reason, accompanied with Mois¬ 
ture in Prussia; because tricy blow over an 
extensive Sea, 4lo. Koingsberg, 1759:— 
Demonstration of the Sophistical Subtlety 
contained in the four Syllogistic figures, 
8vo. 1762:—An Atloinpi towards iulro- 
dnciiig the Proposition of Xegalivo Magni¬ 
tudes into Philosophy, 8ro. 176^—Inqui¬ 
ries into the Perspicuity of the Pi ulciples re¬ 
lative to Natural Religion and Morals; or, 
an Essay on the Evidence required in Meta¬ 
physical Sciences; being an Answer to the 
Prize tluestion proposed by the Royal Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Berlin, for the Year 
176S:—On the only possible Method of piuv- 
ing the Existence ol the Deity, 8vo. konigs- 
berg, 1763:—Observations on the EflVct of 
th« ^autiful and the Sublime, 8vo. Kouigs- 
barg, 1764:—Dreams of a Ghosl-seer (ba- 
natw^, illustrated by Dreams in Metaphysics, 
Syo. 1764:—Remarks serving to explain 
the Theory of Winds, 4to. 1765.—I'hese 
eleven treatises, last mentioned, are printed 
in the German language. 

After a period of five years, Kant pro¬ 
duced the outline of what is now cailcn the 
GrRienl ^stem; the principles of which 
contained in the following work t De mundi 
sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et prin- 
cipU*t 4to. Regiomonti^ 1770. His next 
Work was entitle, Prolegomint} or, intro- 
daetocy .Observations appticaMe to every 
System of Metwyetes that may d^ 
mvolhe Name of a Sdijileei SVo. np. S8S i 
Aiga, ThU.is a coacien aaa penpi- 


cuona i^tract of the preceding critiqdO^iti. 
an amdytical method, which the author b'a* . 
here adopted, vrith a view to return by the 
same path on which he hnd before advanced 
synthetically.—B^flecUons upon the Foun¬ 
dation of khe Powers and Methods which 
Reason is entitled to employ in judging of 
its Stability; 8vo. Konigsberg, 1784.—Ideas 
for an Universal History, in a CosmopoHti- 
cal View; and Reply to the Question, What 
is Illumuiation of Mind ? ‘ These two essays 
were originally inserted in the Berlin Monthly 
M^azinetor Novemberand December, 1784. 
—Mndamental Principles of the Metaphy¬ 
sics of Morals, Svo. Riga, 1785 (3«d edit. 
1792):—On Uic Volcanoes in the Moon, ibid, 
for March, 1786:—On the Injustice of print¬ 
ing spurious Editions of Books, ibid, for 
May, 1785 :—Definition of the Idea con¬ 
nect^ with the Expression, “ A, Race of 
Men;” Berlin Monthly Magazine for No¬ 
vember, 1786 :—On the probable Origin of 
Human History, ibid, for Jan. 1786:—Wh.^t 
is understood by the Expression, to become 
familiar with the Origin of our Thoughts? 
ibid, for October, 1786.—Metaphysical Prin¬ 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, 8vo. Riga, 
1786; (2nd cdil. 1787. pp. I 82 ):—Some 
Remarks on Mr. Jacob’s I'^xammalion of a 
Work written by M. Mondcissohu, and en¬ 
titled “ Morning Hoiir'i,” published in 1786, 
ajid reprinted in Kant's Miscellaneous Works, 
vol. HI. pp. 89 to 98: —Fundamental Prin¬ 
ciples of the Critique of Taste, 8vo. Riga, 
1787; —A Treatise concerning the use of 
Theological Principles 111 Philosophy ; pub¬ 
lished in the German Mercury for Jauuaiy 
and February, 1788.—Critique of Practical 
Ueasou, 8vo. Riga, 1788. 2nd edit. 1792): 
— Oil Hie Failuic of all Pfaiiosopbicai At- 
lonipls made by Leibnitz, in his work en¬ 
titled Theodicca; Berlin Monthly Magazine 
for September, 1791 —On the Radical Evil 
in Human Nature; ibid, for April, 1792:— 
On the common-place As.sertion, that a 
Thing may be true m Tlieoiy, but is not 
applicable to Practice; ibid, for September, 
t79.8.—Religiipncousidered with in the Limits 
of mere Reason; Konigsberg, 1793 (2nd 
edit, enlarged, p.p. 340, 1794)—Some Ob¬ 
servations respecting the Infiuence of the 
Moon on the Weather; Berlin, Monthly 
Magazine for May, 1794.—The following 
treatises having partly appeared in difierent 
periodical collections, and partly in distinct 
publications, we shall merely translate their 
titles:—On the End or Termitiation of all 
Things; 1796;—Epistle to Somnicfing, le- 
specting the Organ of the Foul; 1796—On 
the Peculiariliy of the haughty Tone lately 
raised in PhUtMophical Discussions; 1796: 
—Propond* deciding a Mathematical 
Dispute wMeh had arisen from Misunder¬ 
standing; 1796 Annunciation of 

proachiQg i^nclusion of a Treaty for pi»- 
petuai Pence in Philosophy ; 1796j-*f<totte 
suppof# Bight of speaking FauwqiM froli 
pbiuUwtropic Motives; 1797 s*»De(iUiratie» 
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on Me* Sishtettlvnii’s literary Challenge dio 
retted to Knt t on thellth of Maj) I19T 
On the Art of Book-making; in two Letters 
addressed to M. Frederic Nicolai) the An- 
^OT and Publishert I79t «■—On the Power 
of the Mind to overcome morbid Sensations 
by mere Hesoliilion i in Reply to the Aulie 
Counsellor and Professor Hufelandi 1797; 
—Answer to the reiterated Question, Wbe" 
ther the Human Race is in a progressive 
State of Improvement} 1798.—Contest be¬ 
tween the Faculties; namely, 1, between the 
Theological and Philosophical Faculties; 8. 
between the Juridical and Philosophical Fa¬ 
culties;. and .7, between the Medical and 
Philosophical Faculties; 1798. 

Beside these smaller tracts,ProfeBsor Kant 
has published various other performances, 
whicn arc not contained in the collection of 
his miscellaneous works above quoted ( nnd 
have been separately printed. Of this class 
are, his Project for a perpetual Peace; a 
Philosophical Attempt; 8vo. pp. 104; Ko- 
nigsberg, 1795; ana which has also been 
translated into French and English:—Meta¬ 
physical Elements of Jurisprudence; 8vo. 

B i. 299; Konigsberg, 1797;—Metaphysical 
ements of Ethics, or Doctriiml Virtue 
(TVgenlchere); 8vo. Kouigsberg, 1797:— 
Declaration upon Mr. Schletlwinc’s Chal¬ 
lenge in a Letter from Grelfswaide:—On the 
Power of the Mind in subduing the Sensa¬ 
tions of Pain:—In 1798, On Book-making, 
in two Letters to Mr. Fiedcrick Nicolai:— 
Question renewed, Wlictlicr thi^ Human 
Race is in a contiouod State of Improve¬ 
ment?-—Explanatory Observations on the 
Civil Law for the Possessors of the first Edi¬ 
tion:—The Dispute of the Faculties:—A 
Pragmatical View of Anthropology. In this 
latter work he takes an almost formal leave 
of the public as an author, consigning his 
papers over to tlie revision of others. After 
which he gave up all his official situations, 
and in consequ<>nee of his infirmities retired 
into perfect solitude. He had now been a 
writer sixty years; and had written upwards 
of sixty uinerent works, including those 
which were afterwards collected from his 
papers. These were iii 1801; Logic, or a 
Guide to Lecturing:—1802, Physical Geo- 
gn^hy;—1803, On giving Instruction:— 
'1804, Upon the Prize Question of the Royal 
Acad^y at Berlin, What is the actual Pro- 
* gitM niMe in Metaphjsical Sciences since 
Leibiutz and Wolf? 

The most prominent feature in KanPs in¬ 
tellectual character, was the aecnracy with 
which he analysed thn most complex ideas. 
Nothing escaped thcxscrutiny ot his Intel- 
iMtual eye* Whateter is perceivable to 
others an the tnorw^ phyncai world, be.- 
came lo hijn. He piwbyered thtwe- 

' fb^ »o ineotagruttief of crither 

men*«iiBiHt»ehtSi wid4i»i«Ml, with oaqieiilt* 
aWe piecisapii; Ahhir error# to the true 
lleliaiaiwwiseanaston^^ 
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clples, and digesting tin^e and indlvldiutf 
sentiments into a systematic order. HeVetn 
consisted the originality (Hf bis mind. As to 
his manner of expl«inii^ his own ideks, it 
was commonly peoantic, and acfiected; often 
indeed were his sentiments conveyed in such 
a strange jargon, tiiat his readers had at 
once to learn a new language and a new 
metaphysics. - 

KANTIAN PmtosorHT, Kawtism, or Csmesi 
Puit.osopnv, is tlic name of a system of meta¬ 
physical science, invented by Immanuel Kent; 
n system which was long generally admired on 
the continent of kurope, though it now sways a 
very doubtful sci-pire, even in Germany. 

Besides employing a vast number of words of 
his own invention, dern ed from the Greek ^n- 
guage, Kant u'-es expressions, which haveloiig 
been familiar to metaphysicians, in a sense dif¬ 
ferent from that in which they are generally re¬ 
ceived: and hence a large portion of time is 
requisite to enable the most sagacious mind to 
ascertain with precision the import of his phra¬ 
seology. 

1, The difficulty of compreliending this phi¬ 
losophy has contributed, we believe, more tlian 
any thing else, to bring it into vogue, and to 
raise tlie fame of its autlior. Men are ashamed, 
af^yr so laborious and fatiguing a study, to ac¬ 
knowledge that all their labour has been thrown 
away; and vanity prompts almost every man to 
raise the importance of that branch of science 
whieh IS understood but by a few, and in which 
he is conscious that his own atuiinments have 
been great. “ We acknowledge, however, that 
III the system of Kant there is displayed much 
genius, cumbinat.uii, and systematic arrange¬ 
ment ; but this only alionis one of the many rea¬ 
sons whieii it piesents, for our gegretting that 
the author has not directed liis mind to more 
useful researches, and tliat he has wasted the 
strength of his genius in rendering uncertain the 
most comfortable truths, and in giving the ap- 
pearanc<|||if novelty to opinions fbr the most part 
taught long before his day.” 

8. Tiic following analysis wilt aufficiently en¬ 
able any one, at all conversant with metaphy¬ 
sical science, to form a judgment of this cele¬ 
brated system; and onr correspondent, on whose 
word the reader may rely, assures us, that, in 
detailing the principles of Kant, he has taken 
special care to exhibit them with tlie utmost pos¬ 
sible exactness, having several times preferred 
tlie obscurity of the author’s reasonings and Ian. 
gaage, to the danger of a false, though more per¬ 
spicuous, interpretation. 

3. “ Kant divides all our knowledge into ffiat 
wliich is a priori, and that which is apMteriori. 
Knowledge a priori is conferred upon US <by aur 
nature. Knowledge a postrriori is ftom 

our sensations, or from experience; aisi ^ishir 
onr author denominated emptfrie. One vteuld at 
firstbe induced, by this account of tlw loRfia b( 
human knowledge, to believe that Xpht 
to revive the system of innate ideasj w» 
very, quickly discover that such » mh'liw «if#> 
tern. He considers, all onr knowledge.## ac^ 
quh-ed. Hp msintaini, that expetlenjcd Is the 
occasibiud cause or productfice of all otf lAO#- 
liedge;, and that wftliout H we couldl»t« a 
tingle Idea. Ow idsas m 
'ipitodueedwiffiswperleeleep-nud'aolite 
‘Haced htd 
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or doiot pi$i^ froid.it. TJiey rodst ia ll>e 
0>in4{ they,are the fornui of^tho, laiod* 
are dieiingoiihed Iroin other idee# ta'oniarkt, 
which are easily dtsoem^i .f. e. they appear 
universal^and iiecessaiy'j ot, ic (rth^r words, they 
admit of no exception, and their converse is im¬ 
possible. Ideas »h>uh we derive from experi¬ 
ence have no such characters. We can suppose, 
that we have seen, or felt, or heard onuc,' we 
may see, or feel, or hear again; but we do not 
perceive any impos.siliility in its liemj: otherwise. 
t«ir instance, a liuuse is on fire in my view: I 
am,Certain of this hut it aifoids me no ge¬ 

neral or necossaiy Lnunlcdgc. It is altogether a 
potteriori; tlie niatciials arc furnished by Uic in¬ 
dividual impression which 1 have receiv'cd; and 
that impression might have been v ‘.ry diiien ut. 

“ But if 1 take twice two suiall b.Tl|s, and 
Icnrli to call twice two four, 1 siiall lie iinincili- 
ately convinced, that any two boilies ahatcvci, 
when added to any two ,oU.(*r bodies, will con¬ 
stantly make the sum of'bodies four. Hx)>eii- 
ence has indeed afforded me the opjioitunity of 
acquiring tins knowledge; but it has not given it 
to me, for how could experience prove to me that 
this truth shall never vary ? Kxpcrionce must 
always be Iniiited; and therefore cannot tcaih 
us that winch is ticcess.arv and universal, tt is 
nut experience whteh discovers to us, that we 
shall always have the smface of the whole ]iyrn- 
mid by inultiplying its base by the third p.lrt of 
itslicight; or that two parallel lines, extended m 
infiniiwn, sliall never meet. 

“ All the truths of pure mathematics are, in 
the language of Kant, a prun'i. Thus, that a 
straight line is the shortest of all possible lines 
between two fixed points', that the tlirec angles 
of a triangle aie always equal to two right an¬ 
gles; that we have the same sum, whetlier we 
add i to 7 01 7 to 5; and that we have tJie s.uiie 
icmaindcr when we subtract I from 10 as when 
we subtract 10 fioin l.'i—are so many proposi¬ 
tions, which .irc true apnoti. 

4. “ Pure knowledge a priori, is that which 
is absolutely withuut,^py mixture of ej^rieiice 
Two and two men make foui men, is a®uth, of 
which the knowledge is a priori, but it is not 
pure knowledge, because the truth is particular. 
The ideas of substance, and of cause and effect, 
arc apnortf and when they aie separated fioiu 
the objects to which they nfer (we suppose from 
this or that particular ohjeet). they form, in 
the language of Kant, void ideas. It is our 
knowledge a priori, i. e. that knowledge w hieh 
precedes experience as to itsougiii, which len¬ 
ders experience possible. Our faculty of know¬ 
ledge has an effect on our ideas of sensation 
sn^guuB to tlut of a vessel, which gives its 
own form to the liquor with which it is filled. 
Thus, in all our knowledge ttpotleriori, there is 
■ometbing a priori derived fiom our faculty of 
knowledge. All the operations of our minds; 
all the impressions which our external and inter¬ 
nal senses receive and retain, are brought into 
effect by the conditipns, the forms, which exist 
in us by the pine ideas a priori, which alone 
render sdl our other knowledge certain. 

5. “Time and space atje the two essential 
forms of the mind; the fordiief fur impressions 
received by the internal sense; Ae second for 
those received by our eicternal senses. Time it 
tie^Apry in all the immediate (perh^ intnitive) 

''^ns of objects; and space ranU exter- 
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fi. BxfeicAion it nothiqg real bat at Mpm. 
of our SeH^tions. If extension were known ro 
us^pnly by experience, it would then he possihlv 
to conceive that there might be sensible objects 
without space, 

7. “ It'is by means of the form space that we 
arc enabled, a priori, to attribute to externai 
objects iio^netrabiJity, divisibility, niobility, 
&C.; and it is by me.ins of tJie form time that 
we attribute to any thing duration, succesiivn, 
unmitaneity, ptrmanunee, £cc. 

8, “Arithmetic is derived from the foitn pf 
our luternai sense, and geuinetiy' from that of 
our extenul. 

P. “ Oi.r understanding eollcits the ideas re¬ 
ceived by the luipriSNioiis made on our organs of 
sense, confers on these ideas unitj l>v apaiticu- 
Idi fiiice (we suppose eiieigy) n priori; and 
tliereby foims the repiesi-ntaiiou ot eai li object. 
Thus, a man is successively struck witli the im¬ 
pressions of all the parts which luiiu .v particular 
ganicit.-|, His understanding unites these impres¬ 
sions, OT tile ideas tesulling fiomtUom; and in 
the unity piudueed by thit iiintymg act, it ac¬ 
quires the idea of the garden. If the objects 
which piodiice ilic impressloiis afford also the 
nutter of the ideas, then the ideas are empyne; 
but if the objects only mifpld the founs of the 
thought, the ideas are « jtriori. The act of the 
understanding which unites the pcrciptioiis of 
the various parts of an object into the percep¬ 
tion of one whole, is the s.'ime with that wluib 
unites the attribute with its subject 

10. “ Judgments ai e div ided into two species ; 
analytic and synthetic. An analytic judgment 
is that in which the attribute is tlie mere deve¬ 
lopment of the subject, and is found by the 
simple analj sis of the perception; as bodies aie 
extended ; a triangle has thiee sides. 

11. “A synthetical judgment is that where 
tlic attribute is conneeteil with the subject by a 
cause (or basis) taken from the faculty of know¬ 
ledge, whnh renders tins eunncctiuu iioeessaiy : 
as, a body is heavy ; wood is comhustible ; the 
thiee angles of a tri<.nglc aie equal to two light 
angles. These arc synthesis a priori and a jws- 
ttnori; and tins former being formed by expe¬ 
rience, wc have the sure means of avoiding 
di'ception. 

“ It IS a problem, however, of the utmost 
importance, to discover how synthetic judgments 
a Jtriori are possible. How comes it, for exam¬ 
ple, that" we can aifiim that all the radii of u 
circle are equal, and that two parallel lines will 
never meet> It is by studying the forms of 
our mind that we discover the possibility of 
making tliese aiiirinations. In all objects there 
are things which must necessarily be thought 
(be supplied by tiiought); as, for example, tliat 
there is a substance, an accident, a cause, and 
certain effects. 

12. “ The forms of the understanding are, 
quantity, quality, relation, modalitj. 

“ Quantity, Kant distinguishes into geueial, 
particular, and individual; quality, into allir- 
mation, negation, infinite; rel.ition, into cate¬ 
goric, bypol3ietio, and disjunaivc; and modA 
lity, into prohletsatic, certain, and necessary. 
He adds also to these propeities of the four 
principal forms: of the understanding, a table of 
categories, or fundamental ideas a priori ,, 

13. “ Quantity, gives unity, plurality, tota- 
lity. Quality, gives leality, negatioli,. Ktt»»ta- 
tion. Re&tion, gives iali«rencc,suS8toni^,causiL 

It h 
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dcpeadence, community, reciprocity. Moda^ty, 
fives possibility, impossibility, existence, no¬ 
thing, necessity, accident, Tliese categories 
can only be applied to experience. When, in 
the consideration of an object, we abstract all 
that regards sensjition, tiiere remain only the 
pure ideas of tlic understanding, or the catego¬ 
ries, by which a thing is conceived as a thing. 

“ Pure reason is the facility of tracing our 
knowledge a priori, to subject it to principles, 
to trace it from its necessary conditions, till it 
be entirely without condition, and in complete 
unity. This pure reason has certain fundamen¬ 
tal rules, after which the necessary connection 
of our ideas is taken for the dctenninatiou of 
the objects in themselves ; an illusion wliu h we 
cannot avoid, even when we arc acquainted 
with it. We Can conclude from what we know 
to what we do not know; and we give an objec¬ 
tive reality to these conclusions from an appear¬ 
ance which leads us on. 

14. “ The writings of Kant are mullHarious; 
hut It is in his work entitled the ** Critique of 
Pure Reason,’' that he has chiefly expoiinded 
his system. This work is a treatise on a pre¬ 
tended science, of which Kant’s seholan con¬ 
sider him as the founder, and which has for its 
objects the natural forces, ihc limits ot our re.a- 
lon, as the source ot our pure knowledge upri- 
ari, the principles of all truth. Kant does not 
propose to give even an exposition of these 
brandies oi’ knowledge, but merely to cxaiiiine 
their origin; nut to extend them, but to prei ent 
the bad lue of them, and to guard us against 
error. He denominates tiiis science traitscen- 
dental criticism ; because he calls all knowledge, 
of which the object is not furnished by the senses, 
and which concerns the kind anil oiigin of our 
ideas, tTauscciidi.iital kiionlcdg'*. The ‘‘Ciili- 
ciiin of Pure Keasoii,” who h gives only tlie fun¬ 
damental ideas and maxims a ptivn, without 
explaining the ideas w bich are deni cd from them. 
Can lead (s.iya Kant) to a complete system of 
pure knowledge, which ought to he dcnoimuated 
tianscendental philosophy, of which it (the Cri¬ 
ticism, &c.) presents tiic architectonic plan, 
i. r. the plan regular and well disposed. 

“ The work entitled '• The Critique of Pure 
Reason,” is divided into several parts oi sections, 
under the ridiculous titles of ^thctic transcen¬ 
dental, of transcendental I >gic; of the pm c ideas 
of tile undei standing I of tlic tianscendental judg¬ 
ment j of the paralogism of pure reason , of the 
ideal transuendental; of the ciiticisui of specu¬ 
lative theologies, uf the discipline of pure lea- 
son, Ike. 

13. “ But to proceed wilh our abstract of the 
system. We know obj(.cu only by the manner 
IQ which they affect us; and ns the inipiossmus 
which they make upon us are only ceitain ap¬ 
paritions or phenomena, it is impossible for ns 
to know what an object is in itself. In conse¬ 
quence of this anertion, some have supposed 
that Kant is an idealist, like Berkeley and so 
many others, who have thought that sensations 
are only appeorauees, and that there is no tru^ 
but in our reason j twt such is not the opinion 
of Kant Aceotndh^ to him, emr understating, 
when It considers imparitions or phenomena, 
suiknowledges (he eguRenee of the objects in 
themselves, inakmudi as they serve for the bases 
of those apparitions ; tiiough we know nothing of 
their reality, ftsd ttofb wa con have no ceitt- 
ttde but w expenenoe.. 


*' When we apply the ferms of^iWr tmdefi 
standinc, such os unity, totality, subidaace, 
casuality, existence, to certain ideas which have 
no object in space and time, we make a falla¬ 
cious and arbitrary application. All these forms 
can bear only on sensible objects, and not on 
the world of things in itself, of which we can 
think, but which wc can never know. Beyond 
things sensible we can only have opinions or a 
belief of our reason. 

Id. “ The motives to consider a proposition as 
true, are either objective, i. e. taken from an 
external object, so that each man shall be 
obliged to acknowledge them; and then there is 
a truth evident atid susceptible of demonstration, 
and It may be said that we arc convinced; or 
the motives arc subjective, t. e. they exist only 
iu the mind of him who judges, and he is per¬ 
suaded. 

Truth, then, consists in' the agreement of 
our notions with the objects, in such a manner as 
that all men ate obliged to form tiie same judg¬ 
ment ; belief consists in holding a thing for true 
in a subjective manner, in consequence oi a per¬ 
suasion which is entirely persona), and has not 
its basis in an object submitted to experience. 

17. “ T.here is a belief of doctrine, of which 
Kant gives, as an example, this assertion:— 
* there are inhabitants in the planets.’ We must 
acknowledge, (lie adds) tliat the ordinary mode 
of teaching the existence of God belongs to the 
beliet of doctrine, and that it is the same witli 
the immortality of the soul. The belief of doc¬ 
trine (he continues) has in itself something stag¬ 
gering ; but it is not the same with moral belief. 
Iu moral belief there is something necessary; it 
is (says he), that I should obey the law of inora- 
hty in all its parts. 'Ihe end is strongly esti- 
blished; and I can perceive ouly one coiiditiun, 
by means of which this end may ^ in accord 
with all tlie other ends, t. «. that there is a God. 
1 am certain that no man knows .my other con¬ 
dition which can conduct to the same unit^ hf 
end under the moral law; which law is a law of 
my rcafpn. I will consequently beiieic coiv 
tamiy the existence of God, and a future life ; 
because this persuasion reuden immoveable my 
moral principles—principles whwh I cannot re¬ 
ject without rendering in> self contemptible m 
my own eyes. I wisli for bappiiicss, but 1 do 
not wish for it without morality; and as it de¬ 
pends on nature, I cannot wish it witli ttiis con¬ 
dition, except by believing that nature depends 
on a Being who causes this connection between 
morality and happiness. Ibis supposition is 
founded on the want (or necessity) of my reason, 
and not on my duty. 

18. “ We have, however, no certainty (says 
Kant) in our knowledge of God, because cer¬ 
tainty cannot exist except when-it is founded on 
an object of experience. The philosopher ac¬ 
knowledges, that pore reason is too weak to prove 
the existence of a being beyond the reach of our 
senses. The necessity of believing in God if 
therefore only subjective, although necasayry and 
general for all those beings who conftnrm to their 
duty. This is not knowledge, but only a belief 
of reason, which supplies Sie place of a know¬ 
ledge which IS impossible. 

“ 'ITie proofs of natural theology (»*y* 
philosopher) taken from the order and beauty 
of the univeise, &c. are proofs only m apjiear- 
once. Tliey resolve thonselves into a bias of 
Wf reofcm to suppose on isftnita inteUtgence ox 
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th« author of all that m possible j but firom this 
bias It does not follow that there teaU^ is such 
an author. To ssf, ttiet admtever e»its must 
have a cause, is indeed a uipxisi uptwrif but it 
is a maxim applicable onljr to eiqierieoGe, for 
one knows uot how to subject to the lavs of our 
perceptions that which is absolutely independent 
of tluim. It IS as if we were to say, that vhaU 
ever exists in experience must have an experi¬ 
ence , but the world, taken as a wtwle, is with¬ 
out experience as well as its cause. It is much 
better to draw the proof of the existence of Ood 
from moiahty, than to weaken it by such rea¬ 
soning. This proof is relative. It ix impossible 
to know that God exists; but we can compre¬ 
hend how it is passible to act morally on the 
supposition of Ae existence (although incom¬ 
prehensible) of an intelligent Creator—an ex¬ 
istence which practical reason forces theoretical 
reason to adopt. This proof not only persuades, 
but even acts on the convtetion, in proportion 
as the motives of our actions are conformable to 
the law of morality. 

“ Religion ought to be the means of virtue 
and nut its object. Man has not in himself the 
ulea of religion as he has that of virtue. The 
latter has its principle in the miud ; it exists in 
Itself, and not as the means of happiness ; and 
>1 m.iy be taught without the idea of a God, fur 
the pure law of morality is a jtnon. 

lie who dues good by inclination does 
not act morally. The converse of the pruici|>le 
of morality is to make personal happiness the 
basis of the will. There are compassionate minds 
which feel an internal pleasure in communi¬ 
cating joy around tliem, and who thus eiyoy 
the satisfaction of others; but their actions, 
however just, however good, hate no moral 
merit, and may be compared to other inclina¬ 
tions; to that of honour (for example), which, 
whilst It meets with that which is just ai^ useful, 
is worthy of praise and encouragement, but nut 
of any high degree of esteem. Acceding to 
Kant, we ought not even to do good, cilhei for 
tile pleasure W'e feel in doing it, or in order to be 
happy, or to render others happy; for any one 
of these additions (perhaps motives) would be 
empync, and mime the purity of our murals. 
A reasonable being ought to desire to be ex¬ 
empted from all inclinations, and never to do 
his duty but for his duty’s sake. 

“ We ought to act after the maxims derived 
a prion from the faculty of knowledge, which 
carry with them the idea of necessity, and arc 
independent of all experience; after tiie maxims 
which, it is to be wished, could be erected into 
gener^ laws for all beings endowed witli rea- 
•on.” 

SO. If tiiis be a correct view of the object, and 
the results of the critical philosophy, we confess 
ourselves unable to discover any motix'e which 
should induce our countrymen, in their re¬ 
searches after truth, to prefer the dark lantern 
of Kant to the luminous torch of Bacon. The 
metaphysical reader will perceive, that, in this 
abstract, there is little which is new except the 
phraseology; and that what is new is either unin¬ 
telligible 01 untenable. 

21. The distinction between‘knowledge a pri¬ 
ori, and knowledge apostenori, is as old as spe- 
euhlion itself; and mode in which Kan^ 
ttluiintea that distinction diffien aot from the 
iUustntions of Aristotle on titesan^ subject. The 
Btngyyite -talked of general fbims, ot fono^ 


causes, in the mind, as well as the professor at 
Koaigtb«f; and he or his duciples (fur we 
quote froiamemory) compared them to tiie form 
of the s^ue in the^guugh block of marble. Aa 
that form it brought into the view of the specta¬ 
tor by chtssel of the statuary, so, said the 
peripatetics, are the general forms in the mind 
brought into the view of consciousness by sensa¬ 
tion and experience. 

Such was the doctrine of Aristotle and his dia- 
ciplet,^ and such seems to be the doctrine of Kant 
and bis followers; but it is either a false doc- 
tirine, or, if it be true, a doctrine foolishly ek- 
pressed. A block of marble is capable of being 
cut into any form that the xtutuaiy pleases; 
into the form of a man, a horse, an ox, an ass, 
a fish, or a serpent. Nut one of these forms, 
therefore, can be inherent in it, or essential to 
it, in opposition to the rest; and a general form, 
including ail the animals under it, is incon- 
ceivmible and impossible. In like manner, the 
human mind is capable of {laving the ideas of a 
circle, a triangle, a square, of black, white, red, 
of sobr, sweet, bitter, of the odour of a rose, 
and the stench of a dunghill, of proportion, of 
musical sounds, and of a thousand other thiugt. 
None of tliese. ideas, therefore, can be essential 
to the mind in opposition to the rest; and every 
man, who is not an absolute stranger to the 
operations of his own intellect, knows well that 
be cannot think of a thdusand thuigs at once; 
or, to use the language of philosophers, have in 
his mind a general idea, comprehending under 
it a thousand things so discordant as colours and 
sounds, figures, and smells. If, therefore, Kaiit 
means to affirm, with Plato, that, previous to 
all experience, there are actually in the mind 
general forms, or general ideas, to which sensa¬ 
tion, or experience, gives an opportunKy of 
coming into view, he affirms what all men of 
reflection know to be false. If he means only to 
affirm, what seems to have been the meaning of 
Aiistutle, that particular sensations give occa¬ 
sion to the intellect to form general ideas, he 
exiiresses himself indeed very stiangely; but hi* 
doctrine on this subject differs not essentialiy 
from that of Locke and Reid, and many other 
eminent metaphysicians of modem times. 

92. But when Kant says that his ideas a pri¬ 
on are universal, and necessary, and that their 
converse jt impossible, he seems by the word 
idea to mhan what more accurate writers express 
by the term proposition. There are indeed two 
kinds of propositions, of which both may be 
true, though the one kind expresses necessary 
and universal truths, »nd the other such trutim 
as are contingent and J^articular. Propositions 
directly contrary to those which express particu¬ 
lar and contingent truths may be easily con¬ 
ceived ; whilst such as are contrary to necessary 
and universal truths are mconccilrabJr and im¬ 
possible ; but we doubt whether Sny idea, in the 

£ roper sense of the word, has a contrary, or, as 
B expresses it, a. convMse. Nothing is not con¬ 
trary to subshance, nor black contrary to white, 
nor sour contrary to sweet, nor nu inch contrary 
to an el). Nothing is the negation of substance, 
and black the negation of white; soui is diffiirent 
from sweet, aadm ineh is less than an eU ; but 
between these different idess we perceiver no 
contradictiott. 

That Kant uses the term idea iiistend of pro¬ 
position, or some word of similar impost, is far- > 
tber evidoot from hi* instance of tiwlnnuo on 
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fire, and ntanner in ^»hich we leara lhat 
any two booleR added to any two otbcr 
will congtantTjr make the Kum of four bodies. If 
It be hia will to use the U rnis a priori and a 
posterion in the sense in which other metaphy* 
sicians use the t(>iius nccessaiy and Contingent, 
rTe can make nn other obje..tion to his distinc¬ 
tion between these two projiositions, blittliat it 
iseypr.ssid in iiry iinpioper ianjruage. Thi> 
house might ceitamly be mi tire or not on fire; 
but twice two bodies must always make the sum 
oi four bodies, and cannot possibly make any 
utlur sura. 

The truth of this last proposition (lie s) we 
cannot liave lednied from ex|ieiieu’ e, hei aiih< 
experience, being ahvays limited, cannot possi¬ 
bly teach us what is iieetssary anil mmeisiil. 
But this IS cgiegioiis tiiUiug. 'I'he expciieiue 
employed hero is not limited A ehild uiiijuesti- 
onably learns the impuit ol the terms of miinera- 
tion, as he Ic.irns Uic import ot .ill othci terms, 
by experience. By putting two little halls to 
two little balls, he leanis to call the sum four 
balls. .Alter two or thiee lessons of this kind, 
with different bodies, his ov.ii leficetion suggests 
to him, that the sum four has no dependence 
upon the sha[ic or coiisistcuce of the bodies, but 
merely upon the individuahtv of each or their 
numerical (liderunei:; and iiidivuluahty, or nu¬ 
merical difference, is as completely exemplified 
ill two bodies of any kind as in two thousand. 

All the tiuths of puie mathriu.itics (says 
Kant) are n priori, if he means that they arc 
all necessary, and that the eontinry ui any one 
of them IS inconceivable, he alKrins iiotlung hut 
what IS true, and has been known to all matlii-- 
matimans these two thousand ve.ii'. But, it he 
means that they are innate trutlu., not disi oveied 
by indiiet'uii oi ideal measuiruient, ois mean¬ 
ing is demonstrably false (.''cc hsoeci ion.)— 
When he says, that it is not expenonee which 
discovers to us that wc shall always have the 
surface of the pyraiiiid, by multiplying its base 
by the thud part of his height, be is tight, if 
by experience he means the actual nica.surement 
of all possible pyramids: but surely he cannot 
mean that the truth ot tliis measurement is in¬ 
nate in the mind, for it is in fact not a true but 
4» false measurement. The b.ase of a pyramid 
multiplied bytlictlnrd part of its height, gives, 
not the surface, but the solid content of the 
pyramid; and he who understands the propo¬ 
sition on which this truth is immediately built, 
knows perfectly that Bucliil proved it by a series 
of ideal ineascK'Uicnts of those particulars m 
wbich all pyiaimus necessarily agiec. 

Kant seems often to confound sens.xtion with 
oxpenence; and if by experience lic means sen¬ 
sation, when he say8_ that puie knowledge, a 
prtsri, is that which is alisolutely witliont any 
mixture of experience, he talks nonsense ; for 
the most spiritual notions which men can form 
are derived from the operations of the mind on 
ideas of sensation. To Uie rest of tlm pasagraph, 
respecting pure knowledge, «c liavc hardly any 
objection to make. Locke, the great enemy of 
innate id^* taugh^ before Kant was bora, 
that our knoa^g*'’w*P®*tds upon our organi¬ 
sation hud ^ ^ minds, as much 

as upQnfonpwWow®**** oh the semes aheaifra; 
that rf our arfseW of soase were different from 
what they are, ttfo mte of «o«hr might be Wt- 
. m, and that dt wormwdod sweet; and that if 
jii H p , j|md not memory, add douid not modify and 
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s arrange our ideas, all progrtss in knowledge 
would be impossible. 

24, When our auUior talks of time and space, 
as the two essential forms of the mind, we are 
not sure that we understand him. A conscious 
intellis'eiice may be conceived whi h has no 
ideas ciUici of space or of time; and he who can 
affirm, that if evtciision weie kn iwn to us only 
by expcritiioe, it would be possilile to com eive 
sensible ohjects without space, h.is never attend. 
cd to the force ot what philosophers call the 
associulioii of id: us in the inmd. But what is 
here meant by'cnsible objects' Arc they ob¬ 
jects of tom'll, taste, or smell’ Objects of 
touch ( aiinol indeed be com cived w hliout space; 
but wliat extent of space is siiggistuii by the 
taste of sierar oi the odiuir of a rose? 

tt'hen Kaiit talk, of the form space enabling 
us to .sttiihiitc to external objects iinperietia- 
iiilitv, mohilitj, &c, he talks at random; aud 
atiiither man iii.iy, with as much projiriety, and 
pcriiaps more truth, affirm the comeise of Ins 
propositions, and .sjy, that it is the luipcnetni- 
iiillly ami mobility, 8cc. of extern il objci ts th.it 
enable us to form the idea calh d sj>a‘ e, .nid the 
succession of some objects, ooinp.iied with the 
permanence of others, that en-ihlcs us to form 
tlie notion or mode railed time 

20. On the two oi tince next paratcraphs, it is 
not worth while to iletain the read, r with many 
rcmaiks. They abound with the same uncouth 
aud olisciirc ]>lirnseoIopy, and the same idle dis¬ 
tinctions between ideas o prion and « postrrwri. 
Ill No. 11, he affirms, that the three following 
propositions (a body is heavy, wood is combus¬ 
tible, and the three anghs of .a tiiangle are 
cr|ual to two tight angles) aie all neetssary 
judgments. Ill one sense this affirmation is 
riiic, and ill anothci it is folse. We eannot, 
without iipe.ikirig iiiimtclllgihly, gave the name 
body to any substance winch is iiof heavy; and 
we are not acquainted with any kind of wood 
which is not combustible, but surely it is not 
impossible to conceive a substance extended and 
div laible, and yi t not heavy, to which the name 
body might be given without absurdity, or to 
conceive wood as incombustible as the mineral 
called asbestos lliat the three angles, how¬ 
ever, of a plane triangle can be either more or 
Ice than equal to two light angles, is obviously 
impossible, and must be perceived to be so by 
every intelligence from the Supreme down to 
tlic human. The three propositions, therefore, 
are not of tlic same kind, and should not have 
been classed under the same genus of necessary 
synthetic judgments. 

In the critique of pure reason, Kant seems to 
teach tliat all demonstrative science must proceed 
from general principles to particular truths. 
Hence his forms of the understandkiK, apd ins 
categories, which, arcurding to one bis pu¬ 
pils, (Dr. Wilhch,) *' lie in our undffrstaading 
as pure notions a priori, or the foundation of all 
our knowledge. Tlicy arc necessary forms, ra¬ 
dical notions, of which all our knoVledfo must 
be compounded.” But this is directly ponton^ 
to the progress of the human mind, ** 

we have shewn in, the article timvcTioiij alr^y 
referred to, proceeds, in tlw acquisitioii bf every 
kind of knowledge, ffrom particular ^utha to 
general printnples. This transcendetttSS ffhito*' 
sopby of Kant’s, therefore, inveria the orwr of 
natore, aitcUie as Ubtle calculaMd to promoto 
t|e progmi of science as the syllogistic systoni 
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»jf Aristotle, was bkewise btiUt on <latego- 
rier or general forms. His traaasoendcnti^'«s- 
thetic, wh.ch, according Dr. 'W'lUrch, is tbe 
knowlcdi^e a priori of tbA''Wlc8 of seinsatioii, 
seems to be » contradictory expression, as it im- 
piics that a man may know the laws of sensation, 
without paying the smallest attention to the Or¬ 
gans of sense. 

That wi know objects only by the manner in 
which they alKt-t us, jind not as they arc in 
themselves, is a tiiitli admitted, we helicsc, by 
all philosojihers, and certairilv by Locke ami 
Rcid j but when kaiil says that wc know nothing 
of the reality of the objects which affect oor 
senses, he seems to be singularly paradoxical. 
Berk'ley liimscif, the most ingenious idealist 
tliat ever wrote, contends strenuously for the 
existence of a cause of our sensations d.stinct 
our own minds, and because he Uiiiiks 
/ % matter a eaiise inadequate to this effect, he 

i-vncludes, that eieiv sensairon of which we are 
coiiscions IS a jiroof of the immediate agency of 
the IKitv. But Kant makes the existence of 
^God and o, inaiter equally pr'iblcniatieal. In- 
'tlccd be says expressly, that bevoiid things sen¬ 
sible «i can only ha\c opinions or belief, but 
thin >s scrisdilc, os every <me knows, aren'Jthing 
mo.e than the qn ilities of ohjeets. 

Our philosojihi r's proof of a God is nothing 
more than h'S per>-iiasu)n that happiness is coii- 
neeted-witli virtue liv a Being upon whom na¬ 
ture dejieiids, .mil lie say ^ expressly, that this 
proof carries conviction to the mind in propor¬ 
tion as the motives ot a man's actions aie con¬ 
formable to th" law of morality. This being the 
case, the reader cannot liemiichsuipriscd, when 
he IS informed that several of Kant’s diseijdes on 
the continent have aioned them id\cs Atheists 
or Spinovjsts. 

Amonc: his categories, or fundamental ideas, 
whioli are neecssarily toriiied in the mind, he 
expressly reckons eausi’ and efleet: but in va- 
Tioiis aiticlcs of this work, it has been ptovcci 
beyond the possibility of eontradiction, tliat no 
sensible object is the true mctajihysieal cause of 
any one event in nature j and indeed Kant him¬ 
self is at much pains to shew that his categoiies 
or idp.is a prion are not ideas of sensation. There 
must, therefore, upon his own priticijiles, be 
eauses wbieh are not the objects of sense oi ex¬ 
perience; and by traeiiig these causes backward, 
if there be a succession of them, we must an ive 
at one sclf-nxistunt cause, by a demonstration as 
complete as that by which Knclid proves the 
equality of thi‘ tliiee angles of a plane triangle 
to two right angles. We have no other evidence 
for the truth of geometrical axioms than the 
laws of human thought, which compel us to per¬ 
ceive the impossibility of such propositions be¬ 
ing false. According to our philosopher, we 
have the very same eviden'.e for the reality of 
causes and effects wbicli are not the objects of 
sense. 'Ihe consequence is obvious. {Sup. En. 
Brit.) 

A very luminous and mastedy account of the 
Kantian philosophy, with a triumphant refuta¬ 
tion of its principal sophisms, written, wc be¬ 
lieve, by Sir James Mackintosh, the learned 
recorder of Bombay, are given in the second 
•limber of the Edinburgh Review. We have 
deeply regretted that the dissertatioa to which 
we now advert, was extended to a greater length 
ih iuB was commensurate with omr narrow limits. 


in Uie »rt«, tiie name of <Rs 
earth nted la the manufacturt of oriental 
porcel^n china.' A sjpccimen of tliis earth 
W'at brought from China, and examined by 
Keaumo'r, who found it to be infusible by 
fire. He thought it was a talcy earth t but 
Mr. Macquer says, it is more probably of 
an argillaceous nature, from its forming a 
tenacious paste, with the other ingredient 
called petunse, which has no tenacity. A 
French chemist, M. Buniaire, anaiized it, 
and found il was a compound earth consist¬ 
ing of clay, to which it owed its tenacity ( 
of calcareous earth, which gave it a mealy 
appearance; of sparkling crystals of mica | 
and of sniatl gravel, or particles of quartz- 
crystals. 11c iouiid a similar earth upon a 
stratum of granite, and conjectures it may 
be a decomposed granite. 

KAOLTCHOUC. See CAouTciioor. 

KAPl, a term in tiie eastern countries 
for gate. As alia kapi, the gate of Clod. 

KAl’OSWAR, a lort of Lowei Hungary 
so called from the river 1'hapos, that washes 
its walls. Lon. 18. LS. E. Lat.46. 31. N. w 

KARAITES. ScbCabaites. 

KARAT. Sec Caract. 

KARF.K, or Gaeak, a small island in the 
Persian Gulf, where the Dutch have made a 
setiicinenl: celebrated for its pearl fishery. 
Long. 67. 15. E. Ferro. I.at. 28. 45. N. 

KARENDAR, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Churasan; seventy leagues N. 
Herat. 

KA REPOS, a town of Russia, inthego- 
vci iiiiieiit of Archangel: sixty miles N.E. 
Archangel. 

KARGALDZIN,. a lake of Russian Tar¬ 
tary, sixty miles in circumference; 340 
miles S. Orenburg. 

KARLE, a Saxon word used in our law, 
sometimes simply fur a man; and soiiic- 
tiiiies, with ail addition, for a servant or 
clown. Thus the Saxons call a seaman bus- 
carle, and a domestic serv ant huscaric. From 
hence comes the modern word churl. 

KAKLSlitJU, a handsome town of Ger¬ 
many, in Ihc ciicle of Suabia, and territory 
of the margrave of Baden Durlach, who 
has here a magnificent palace. The town 
is built on a regular plan, and the houses 
are all as uniform aa Uie streets. It is IS 
iiiiics N. by K. of Baden. 

KARMAT1A^^S, a sect of Mohammedans, 
who once occasioned great disordeis iii the 
empire of the Arabs. 

KASAN, a large country of the Russian 
empire, lying on both sides of the river . 
Volga’. It was formerly an independent 
kingdom, MtUect to the Kalmuc 'I’artars; 
to whom the (freat Dukes oi Moscow, with 
the other petty principalities ol Russia, 
were tribubicywL^But Ivan V assilicvilch 1. 
the founder of'feie Russian greatness, to¬ 
ward tbe end of the 15tb century rescuM 
his coantry from the t artar yoke } and in 
1552, tile second duke of the tAim nam| 
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ronquered. Kanb, vbich now forms toe 
three Rotsian governments of Khaan, Sim* 
birsk, and Penza. 

Kasan, the capital ol the Risiiao go¬ 
vernment of the same name, seated on- the 
rivulet Casanka, where it falls into the 
Volga. It i» 414 miles K. by N. of Moscow. 
E. Lon. 40. 3S. N. Lat. 55. 8S. 

KASSO.V, a populous kingdom in North 
Africa, of which Die capital Kooniakury is 
placed by Major llcniief in 14. 3S. N. Lat. 
and 8. AS, W, Lorn The king who reigned 
when Mr. Park was in the country was ex¬ 
tremely kind to our traveller, though his 
son plundered him unmercifully, like other 
rapacious chiefs of that savage country. 
From the top of a high hill, at some dis¬ 
tance from the capital, “ 1 had (says M r. 
Park) a most enchanting prospect of the 
country. The number of towns and vil¬ 
lages, and the cvlensive cultivation around 
them, surpassed every thing 1 had yet seen 
in Africa.. A gross calcalation iday be form¬ 
ed of the number of inhabitants in this de¬ 
lightful plain, by considering that the king 
of Kasson can raise 4000 fighting men by the 
sound of his war drum.’* 

At Teesee, a large unwalled town, where 
our author resided for some days, he had 
an opporlnnity of observing the customs of 
the inhabitants, who consisted partly of Pa¬ 
gans, and partly of Bushreens, i. e. of ne¬ 
groes fonverled'to Mahomerlaiiisra. Though 
these people possess both cattle and corn in 
abundance, rats, moles, squirrcls...snakos, 
locusts, &c. are eaten without scruple by 
the highest and lowest. Another custom, 
still more extraordinary, is, that no woman 
is allowed to eat an egg. This prohibition, 
whether arising from ancient superstition, 
or from the craftiness of some old Bushrecn 
who loved eggs himself, is rigidly adhered 
to s and nothing will more afironl a woman 
of Teesee than to offer her an egg. The 
custom IS the more singular, as the men eat 
eggs without scruple in the presence of their 
wives, and Mr. Park never observed the 
same prohibition in any other of the Man- 
dingo countries. 

KASTRIL, or KesTaii.. See Fsi.eo. 

KATTEGATTE, a noted sea lying be¬ 
tween part of Jutland and the coast of fswe 
den, and towards the latter covered with a 
great number of isles, it is almost closed 
gt the extremity by the low Danish islands 
of Sealand and Funen, which had in old 
thnesbeen (with Sweden) the seat of the 
Sniones. Between the first and toe coast of 
Sweden is the famona sound, the passage 
tributary to the Danes by tboittands of 
ahips. Ikelie Itda^s were of edd cdled 
Co^nanU^ JSdVC to the KiltegMte toe 
name of anM ;#iSniKte«t depth 

!U SS fotocM H approades 

toasQomli imkto’begtils with iStothoms, 
25* war CrtijdirtwghP even to fem*. 
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i^rottnd Germany, and even doubted tber/Mr* 
hyteutn Prontontoviwnf and arrived at the 
islands which fill the bottom of the Kaltc- 
gattct either by observation or iuforination, 
toe Homans vs ere acquainted with 83. One 
they called iUessaria, from its amber, a 
fossil abundant to this day on pari of the 
south side of the Baltic. A Roman knight 
was employed by ^e^o’s mailer of the gla¬ 
diators to collect in these parts that pre¬ 
cious production, by which he became per¬ 
fectly acquainted with tins country. 

KATl'KA Kbtula Pooa. In amphibi- 
ology, a species of Indian v iper (coluber), 
systematically denominated Coluber Rus- 
sellii, iis being, in the first instance, mi¬ 
nutely described by Dr. Russell. The plates 
of its belly are a hundred and sixty-one i 
the candal scales a hundred and ten. A 
brownish-yciiow snake, with acutely-ovatc, 
blackish, dorsal spots, edged with while, 
and smaller ovate lateral ones: length about 
four feet; the under part of the body is 
white, with a few dusky spots; the head 
is rather large, snoi^l obtuse, mouth widu, 
fangs large, and poisoiiobs; and, as in other 
poisonous serpents, double ; a smaller faug 
being situated dose to the larger, on each 
side. 

This species is as common in India as the 
Coluber Naja, or Cobra de Capello % but 
from its not being publicly exhibited, less 
generally known. Its bite proves fatal to 
chickens in thirty-eight seconds; and to a 
dog in twenty-six luinulcs. A rabbit ex¬ 
posed to the same animal, after he had bit¬ 
ten a chicken and two dogs, eSied in less 
than an hour. 

The ...poison of the Katnka, like that of 
toe Cobra de Capello, has little or no taste 
when diluted; is neither acid nor alkaline s 
and in many other qualities bears a resem¬ 
blance to the Cobra de Capello, and espe¬ 
cially that variety of it called the Coodum 
Aflgon. See Coluber. 

KATZENAt'GE. In mineralogy cal’s- 
cye. Oeil de Chat; a species of Febpar, for 
which see Feldspatum. It consists of about 
ninety-five in a hundred parts of silex, the 
rest being alumine, and lime, with a very 
small proportioif (usually 0. 85.) of oxyd of 
iron. Or its gcoguostical situation we have 
no certain knomedge. it is brought to 
Europe from Ceylon, and the Malabar coast} 
sometimes from Siberia. It is set in ringt, 
and is in considot;able estimation. 

KAUFFBEUREN, a free and imperiaa 
town 4>f Germany, in the circle pf Suabia 
and territory of Kempten. The i||hytoititnt« 
consist of papists and protesfauj^kr ^'^ljt 
seated on the river Wardach, Ifi mibwJr.B. 
of Kempten, and 30 S. by W. of Aiq;,tottrS* 
E. Lon. 10. 43. N. Lat 41. 38. 

KAUFFMAN (Angelica), a <#hr«teA 
painteri was bom at Coire, the optid of 
toe Cbisons, OcAitoer SO, 1740. was 
toedaiy'daqghter of John Joseph Kauffinani 
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^the same place. Her father eeaa a painter 
of same coneideration, and lier mother a 
woman highly rcspectalile for her domertie 
tirtueg. ' 

In her very infancy Angelica evinced a 
strong disposition for the arts of design-; 
for nothing gave her so mUch delight as 
examining and copying prints. Her incli¬ 
nation did not escape the observation of her 
father: her infant genius was accordingly 
fostered by him, with instruction in some 
principles of the art; and so rapid was her 
proticiency, that, when only between eight 
and nine years of age, she already began to 
paint, first in crayons and then in oil. Ip 
these pursuits she laboured under an insur¬ 
mountable difficulty, as, by the decorums 
of her sex, she was prevented from resort¬ 
ing to academies, and -from thus forming 
her judgment and taste by naked liviag 
figures. But tliis cirriimslance by no means 
discouraged her. By drawing after the 
most correct models, and by the assiduous 
study of the works of the best artists, she 
compensated liie unavoidable deficiency of 
araderaic instruction. And this, perhaps, 
ultiinalcly proved an advantage to her ; 
since, free from the danger of taking a bias 
to any peculiar method, she berarae more 
adapted to form an evclaaive and original 
character in painting. 

When it had been determined that she 
should pursue paihting ns a profession, she 
was sent to Italy, to study Uie works of the 
ancient masters. She first visited Florence, 
to examine the collection of that once splen¬ 
did gallery ; thence she proceeded to Home. 
What length of time she remained atthoso 
laces wc are unable to slate; but probably 
er slay was not long, as she came over to 
England in the year 1765. Shortly after 
her arrival in this country, she was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy, an honour 
to whicli few of her sex have attained, and 
which affords a striking proof of her pro¬ 
ficiency in the art. 

She resided in England sixteen years, and 
it was during this interval that she painted 
those subjects by which she it best known 
to tlie British public, and on which her 
reputation is, perhaps, pwncipally founded. 
Many of the subjects wnich have called 
forth the talents of our finest engravers 
were furnished by her, and to her pencil 
also several of our most splendid publica¬ 
tions owe some of their most pleasing em¬ 
bellishments. ‘ * 

In the year 1781, the quitted England, 
and remained for a short time in Germapy: 
she thence passed into Italy, and finally set¬ 
tled at Rome, where the tast years of bdr 
life were pasted in the exercise of her pro¬ 
fession, and in the epjoyment of that uni¬ 
versal admiration whicn her talents had 
* lAspired. 

Her celebrity, however, could not, it 
•eemf j altogether exen^t her from the evUs 
tetuHiag from the levolatiohury dUordiBrs 


of Europe* Jlutfiag the predatory iaettt«» 
vSlons of thd Freilck into Italy, in Uie yeir 
1798, in which private and public property 
becan^ their indiscriminate plunder, she 
was (^iged to conipUund with those viorse 
than vandal invaders, for the psuntings in 
ihcr possession which were done for some 
'English friends, by paying for their preser¬ 
vation a sum of about 40l. 

Although it is unnecessary to enter here 
into a deta.Icd account of all her pictures, 
yet wc cannot satisfy ourselves without spe¬ 
cifying a few. Oil her return to Hume, in 
1784, the executed two pictures, which had 
been requested of her by the emperor 
Joseph. For the subject of one of those per¬ 
formances, she selected'Kiieits doing the 
honours of the funeral of young Pallas, 
after the bailie against the Tyirhenians; 
and for that of the other, Arminius nhen, 
having defeated the Homans, with the 
death of Quintiiius Varus, returning to his 
forest loaded with Homan trophies, he is 
met by his svife and o.her young women, 
spreading flowers in his path, and present¬ 
ing him with laurel crowns. The two pic¬ 
tures, by the means of cardinal Herxan, 
imperial plenipotentiary in Hume,, were 
sent to the emperor, who, in return, wrote 
with his owniiand to the cardinal a letter, 
expressing the highest degree of satisfaction 
and acknowledgment. “ As a token,” said 
he, “ of inj gratitude, I join to this letter a 
snuff-box and a medal, whicii your emi¬ 
nence will have the goodness to present in 
my name to Angelica. 1 desire you like¬ 
wise to inform her, that the two works are 
already placed in the imperial gallery; for, 

I wish that, as well as myself, all my subjects 
may admire her superior talents.” 

These two great historical paintings occu¬ 
pied Angelica during the whole year 1785, 
and more than one half of the next, but not 
exclusively; for, in that interval, she exe¬ 
cuted the commission of the late empress 
Catherine of Russia, fur a large picture 
rraresenting Servius Tullius, the sixth king 
ofthe Homans, when, in his childhood, faJi- 
ing auilcep in ^e apartments of the elder 
Tarquin, a bright flame was seen on his 
head, and queen Tanaquil and her maids of 
honour wishi^ to Extinguish it, were pre¬ 
vented by Txrquiu, who regarded th.it 

f heuomenon as a harmless piesage of his 
uture greatness. In that interval, also, 
and in the course of 1787, she finished a 
picture for kii^ .^nislaus of Poland, the 
subject of vrliKh was, Virgil reading to 
Augustus and Octavia the sixth book ot ^e 
Eneid, and tiie empress faiuttug at the recital 
of the muumgiB in which the name of young 
MarccBUf Is introduced. 

We si# lie np notice of some o^r 
equal of. In^ior works which tins artirt 
execttlM fttmi 1788 to 1790, for thof do 
notm^riaUy add to her merit and ^ 

WeS bowever, mention, asthttiin 

her gratt bietorical paintings, tiit irliieli» 
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Uward* the cloie of 1790, in consequence 
of a commission from I’ms VI. slie made foe 
the celebi^ed sanriiiar; of our fit 
Lor«tto. The siihjecl was the hleff^ Vir¬ 
gin, in her childhood, pouring from a little 
vessel some water on a young lily, and, 
her face turned towards neas'en, contem- 
plating a ray of light descending on her 
head nihilsl her parents, Joachim and 
^nne, surptised at the phenomenon, seem 
to otter flieir pious thanks to God. Pins 
Vf. was so satisfied s>iili this performance, 
that, in 1798, he issued orders that it 
should be eseciited, as it usual]} was, in 
mosaic, for the church off.oietto. 

VVe cannot close llic account of this extra¬ 
ordinary women, without giving somehints 
coiireruiiig the rank which she oerupies 
among paiiiteis-<-ai least among (hose of 
her own sex. In the golden age of arts in 
Italy, and in the siihsequenl centiiiy also, 
seven temale painter-* fiourished. I.a'inia 
Fonlaiiii, .trtem'sia Geiil'lesilii, Cliiara 
Varotiii, (iiovniiiia Car/oni, Maria Tin¬ 
toretto (the danglilei of th" gu-at [laiuter of 
this iianiet Sophonishu Angiiis; iola, and 
Eliz.ibe;h Sirani. None of these evei lose 
to the highest degree of merit; none, at 
least, were able to enter into coiiijfctitum 
with thfir tontempo.-aiy gical piiintersof 
the other w-x ; none ol' litem, consequently, 
raniival t lie men I of tnge'ica Kauffman! 
In the lo.! cenlurv, Kosaiha Carriera 
(belter known o )ly hj her Christian name, 
Ilosalha) was justly i on-ndereil as-s female 
painter until then unknown m the histiorv 
of the art, and capable of coining into co-n- 

r ietition with any painter of the other sex. 
n tlie line of crayons and of niiniatiiia; s!u 
had only a few livals: in the clearness and 
livelin"ss ef her colours she was admirable 
As far, ' he cf »re, as a generic comparison 
can be made, this is tiic only female paintei* 
-who can halimce the merit and fame of the 
eubject ot our memoir. Wc shall decline 
any decision on this hciad: but supposing the 
question should )«c never decided, Angelica 
may be satisfied with her .share of glory, 
if one person only ot her set be biought 
into comp-l.i. m wi'h iier, in the whoie 
history pf the art of painting among the 
moderns. 

Maria Ang-lica Kanifinan died at Home 
on the 5Ui ot November, IS07, aged 67 
ychir* and six days, t-hc w ,s of a middle 
aize, and well |ilropoitionad, with a round 
« face, Might and expressive counle- 

naace. In her youth she had been imcotn- 
monly handsome, and even in her advanced 
age *)ic preserved a cbeerfniand prepossess¬ 
ing look. Sb« was of an excellent moral 
charac'-erj dlwttys sober and retired, 

and, m her Iwlire boars, <^y indulged in 
the society of w^f*tatl0lis and friends. She 
had no issoe hv her jiiuih#d, Mr. Zncchi ; 
ahd leaving her a nioasiderable for- 

she disposed pf a park of H in ffvo«kr 
0 I) |!i^<Mlai|on so Coire, and 0 
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another part in favour of her collateral 
relations. During the three weeks of the 
illness which preceded her decease, she 
received the sacraments, according to thd 
ritual of the Hothan catholic church. After 
death, such honours weie paid to her re¬ 
mains as to add, it possible, to her lame, 
and to reflect great ci adit on the inhabitants 
of Rome, bhc was buried with solemn 
pomp in her parish church of .bl. Andrew 
dclle Frallc. '1‘tie luucral ceremony was 
chiefly (lirecled by Ike excellcat sculptor 
the fhevalier ( anova, and was attended by 
all Ihoaeadeniicuins of St. Luke, and all the 
literal y corporations. 

7'o KAW . i>. ». (from the sound.) To cry 
as a raven, crow, or rook (Locke). 

K\W. *. (Irom the verb.) The cry of a 
raven or crow (Drt/den). 

KAY, Quav, 01 Kcv. Sec Key. 

Kav (William), a portrait anti historical 
pnintcr, horn at Hreda, in 1580 and died in 
1508. Hisdrath was oeeasioned by grief, 
caused by the duke of .Alva’s sentencing 
(onnt I’igmont and Ifoorn to death at the 
V ei y tune when he w as sitting to hpn for his 

pictiiii;. . 

K AA R’S Isr.A VI), an island iu the Xorth 
Pacific Ocean, near the west coast of North 
Amerira, about thirty miles in length, .mil 
four ill broiidtli, discovered and named by 
r I plain Cook, the south-west point s'tu- 
nted ill Long. 816. 58. K. Greenwich. Lat. 
59. 49. N. 

KAYLR. k. (i/uiUe, French.) 1. Ninepin; 
ketth-piiis, of which skittles seemsa corrup¬ 
tion (('areu'). * 

KEA’SRllHEUG, or Kaiserberg, A town 
of France, in the dcpaitnicnt of the Upper 
Rhine, and chief place of a canton, in the 
distiict of Colmar; one league and three 
quarters NW. Colmar, and five SB. St. 
Diey. 

KAYSF.RTTRIM, aprincely abbey of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Swabia, near Donau- 
wert, sepal alt d irum llavarin, aud joined 
to the cirile of Swabia in the year 1757, 
founded in the year 1186. it pays as an 
annual cuntnbiition, 900 florms, and is 
taxed tolhc imperial chamherSfib rixdoHars, 
twenty-three kniUzcrs. 

KAZAN, a city of Russia, and capital of 
a government to which it gives name, situ¬ 
ated on the V’olga. In the Turkish and 
'I'artarian languages, Kazan signifies »eai^- 
drotir large enough to contain victuals for 
many persons; and this name the Crim and 
Budziidt. Marses give to the families of their 
subjects or vassals, about ten men being 
(reckoned to a Kazan. This city cUnabli Uf 
a strong fort, built with stone, theWtiiraen 
Tower, as it is called, and sevqnil a^bin- 
ing slobodes, or suburbs t^andamong^ese 
there is one inhabited by Tartars, 
are four metsheds. Here are several dlinMiUs, 
almost all of them baUt With stupe, smq 
eleven fionveota in aiipl near the fb'i^ Ii| 
the fortii Ihegovenitidi^t’s chancet^^ 
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Is under th® directiiin of thc gOTeiHor and 
depuJty-governor. The governor of the fort 
has all the garrisomi am raiments within 
the govei nment under bid command. The 
garrison of the city voniiSts of three regi¬ 
ments, for the service of which a very good 
hospital IS provided. Kazan is also an arch- 
bishop’s see. At one end of the town is _a 
doth manufacture, and all the cloth ia 
bought up at a set price by crown, in 
order to ciolhe the soldiers. In the con¬ 
vent of Siiamiowo, which stands on the river 
Kazanka, about two werstsfrom the town, 
is a school, where the children of iaitars 
aretiiiiglit the Kussiaii and Latin languages, 
the principles of the Christian religion, and 
the elements of pliiiosophy, m order to 
cjualit'y them as preachers for the eoni ersioii 
of tiie nations to whicIF they belong.. In 
aud 1752, this city was lotaTty de¬ 
stroyed l y fire. The Itussiaiis first made 
ilu'inselves musters of this important place 
on ine thud of October, 15JS2 ; 400 miles E. 
Moscow, aud 6fi0 St'. l’eter.sburg. Long. 
(>(>. 49. t’. Ferro. Lai. 55. 45. N. 

K F. 4 li 1.. small fruguicnts resembling chips 
or I>), 11 , 1.11 pieces of stone of iqilious kinds ; 
soiwi- of linie-stonc, others oi free-stone, 
aiei others of rag-stcnc, lound mi.ved among 
Ihe earth, of the uppci stiatuiii m many 
parts of tins kmgdom, and giving that soil 
the name of kealj/; hence, some of these 
pieces of lieele aic thin and flat like bits of 
stale. 

KEBLA, or Kliilah, call<-d also KEncEii, 
Kibleu, and AcKiincA, among the Mus- 
sucMEN, denotes that point, or quarter, to 
which they turn thcmselics when they say 
their players. 

Mahomr-l, at first, durst not propose any 
other kcbln to his followers than the temple 
of Jerusalem, whicji was the kebla of the 
Jews and Christians, In llie course of time, 
however, being willing to bring them oft' 
from any communication, in matters of ic- 
iigion, with the Jews and Christians, he 
appointed them, in the Koran, to turn Ihem- 
aefves, at prayer, towards the Icnuplc of 
bfecca: from which time they called those 
two temples the keblatan, or two keblas. 

Bicaut adds, llial it is ^t the temple of 
Mecca, properly speaking, that the Turks 
rail kebla, but rather the large square tower 
in the middle of the amphitheatre of that 
temple. 

The kebla of the Jews was the temple at 
Jerusalem; that of the Sabiaus, the nqeri- 
dian; and that of the Magians the risihgsun. 
To this the prophet Ezekiel refers chap. 
vUi.16. 

KebLa is also used for an altar, or rather 
a nicjiic, as Bicaut calls it, which the 
Mahojuetans have in idl their mosques, and 
whiejh is nlaced very exactly on Uiat side 
towardsthe temple of Mecca. 

KECK. ti. a. (keefcen. Stitch.) To 
heave the stomach; to raach at vomiting 
(Macm), 
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ToKrCKLfi: *«)a. To defend a ea 
round with rope {Jinsworlh). 

KE'CKSY. *. (commonly cigue, Fr. 
deuia, Lat.) Hemlock {Shak$peare), 

KE'CKY. a. (from kex,) llcseinbling a 
kcx {Grew). 

* KEDAB, in ancientgcogrilphy, adistrict 
in the desert of the Saracens, on the north 
of Arabia Felix. 

KEDES, in ancient geography, a city of 
refuge in the tribe of N'aphuiali, on thecon- 
fimes of Tyre and Galilee. 

To KEDGE. V, a. {kaghe, a small vessel, 
Dutch.) To bring a ship up or down a nar¬ 
row river against the wind (Warm). 

KE'DGEU. s. (from A'cfsr^e.; A small an¬ 
chor used in a river. 

KEDGING, in the sea-language, is when 
a ship is brought up or down a narrow ri¬ 
ver by means of the tide, the wind being 
contrary. To do this, they use to set 
their four-course, or fore-!op-sail and mizen, 
that so they may fiat her about; and if 
she happen to ramie too near tlie shore, 
they let fall a kedge-anrhor, with a hawser 
fastened lo ilfrom the ship, in order to turn 
her head about; which work is called kedg- 

injr- 

KEDRON, or Cr.uaoK, in ancient geo¬ 
graphy, a town which, troin the defeat and 
pursuit of the J^yriaiis (I Mac. xvi.), ap¬ 
pears to have stood on the road which led 
from the Higher India to Azotus: in that 
war it was burnt by the Jews. 

KEonoNjor CEORO.N,inancientgcography. 
St. 7olm calls it a brook, but Josephus a 
deep valley between Jerusalem and Mount 
Olivet to the east; called also Kedrou from 
its blackness. Maundrel says that in his 
tune it was a brook, only in winter, or in 
rainy weather, 

KE'JJLACK. ». A weed that grows among 
corn; charlock (Tusser). 

KEE. The provincial plural of cow, pro¬ 
perly kiae. 

KEEL, tlic lowest piece of timber in a 
ship, runAing her whole length from the 
lower part of her stern to the lower part of 
her stern-post. Into it are all the lower 
futlocks fastened; and under part of it a 
false keel is often used. • 

By comparing the carcass of a ship to the 
skeleton of a human body, the keel appears 
as the back bone, and the timbers as the 
ribs. Accordingly, the keel supports and 
unites the whole fabric, since the stem and 
stern-posts, which 'are elevated on ils ends, 
are, in soiqe measure, a continuation of 
the keel, and serve to connect and enclose 
the extremities of the sides by transoms,' 
as the kcfiel forinoa and unites the bottom by 
timbers. ^ r 

The ked Ugi^erally composed of sevend 
thick piecespUced lengthways, which, after 
being ic^fra together, are bolted and cUach- 
ed upoh'Hie upper side. , 

KEBI.. Carina. Jn botany, the lower, 
petd ef a papilionaceous corol, eocloting' 
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'CibllltfiK Hsviaff ‘a loiud. 
aed^j«i|H»i tiw back, dipi^ 

__ f, nectary. 

1ir« ltlKEb^b'«.<c<nlan, Saxon.) Toaeum. 

K E'SLFATi''^i^ (coelan* - Saxon.) to coo), 
and fat or vatt a vessel.) Cooler^ tub in 
wkicn liquor is let to cool. 

KEKL hauling, apumsbment inflicted for 
various oSiences in Uie Batch navy. It is 
performed by suspending the culprit by a 
rope from one yard-arm, with a weight of 
lead or iron upon his legs, and having an¬ 
other rope fastened to him, leading under 
the ship’s bottom, and through a block at 
its opposite yard-arm $ he is then repeatedly 
and suddenly let fall from the one yard-erm 
into the sea, where, passing under the ship’s 
bottom, he is hoisted upon the opposite side 
of the vessel to the other, 

KEFlLKIiS, among seamen, arc small 
tubs, vrlfich hold stutf fur the caulking of 
ships. 

KEELSON, a principal timber in a ship, 
fayed withiu-side cross all the floor-timbers t 
and being adjusted to the keel with suitable 
scarfs, it serves to strengthen the bottom of 
the ship. 

KEEN. a. (cene, Saxon.) 1. Sharp t well 
edged; not blunt {Dryden). 2. Severe; 
piercing (£r/is). 3. Eager; vcheme't (7'at- 
ler). 4. Acrimonious j bitter of mind (Nwi/i;). 

To KEE ’ . V. a. To sharpen ( 

KEEN EKS. Thename of the Irish Sing¬ 
ing mouiners. The Irish have always been 
reraarkabie for their funeral lamentations, 
and once were celebrated for their musical 
art in their last sad oflices to their departed 
friends. Formerly these duties were per¬ 
formed by dressing the body of the deceas¬ 
ed m grave clothes, ornamenting it with 
flowers, and placing it on a bierj when 
the relations and keeners ranging them¬ 
selves in two divisions, one at the head, 
and the other at the feet of the corpse, the 
chief bard of the head chorus, softly accom¬ 
panied by the harp, sung the first stanza of 
the Caoinan, or tunerm songt this being 
ended, the fool semichorus began the 
lamentation, or Ullaloo, in which they were 
answered by the head semichorus, and then 
both nnited in one general chorus. After 
this, the chief hard of the foot semichorus 
began the second Got, or lamentation, in 
wfaieh he was answered by that of the head i 
and thefli, as before, both united in the 
general full chorus. Thus, ditematdy, 
were the song and chomtsei solqnudy per¬ 
formed during the night. _ But whatever 
merit or decorttin there m^t fomeriy be 
in these voeiil hhseeniei of the Irish, they 
have at prei p iljitttin to boest mther of me* 
lody, Of oign^- The keeners 

BOW generallT»eiiniisk m nhiiotiey nmlUtode 
of men, wOflaeo, had dtiUren, and tho 
ftoan b degsster^ed lito » wUiaBd 
KhoHA imutify. 

i.' ^ ^ 

turn > j- 


Kt'ENLY. oA (fcow Shnrj^yt 

veh^enUy i eagerly i bitterly. 

KE'BNNESS. t, (from here.) I. Sharp, 
netss edge (SMitpeare). t. Rigour of weo- 
ti»er» piercing cold. 8. Aipen^; bitter* 
ness of mind (Clarendoa), 4. Eagernessi 
vehemence. 

To KEEP, ». e. (cep3n, Saxon, kepen, 
old Dutch.) I. To retami not to lose 
{Temple). 2. To have in custody (Knollet). 

3. To preserve; uot to let go (Chronielea), 

4. To preserve in a slate of security (/fddi- 
son). 5. To protect; to guard {t}enest$)t 
«. To restrain from flight {Jela). T. To 
detain, or hold as a motive (Dryden). 8. 
To hold for another (Milton), 9. To lend t 
to have care of (Carew), 10, To preserve 
in the same tciiour or state (Additon). II, 
To regiu'di to attend (Dr.yrfe«). 12. To not 
suffer to fall (Psalms), 13. To hold in any 
state (Locke). 14. To retain by some de¬ 
gree of force in any place or stale (Sidney), 

15, To continue any state or action (Knolies) 

16. To preserve in any slate (Eiclus). 17. 
To practise t to use habitually ( ^opeu ’'' 
To copy carefully (Dryden). 19. To 
serve or solemnize any time (Milton), x 
To observ^ not to violate (Skukspeavit^. 
21. To maintain) to support with neccs' 
saries of life (Milton), 22. To have in tba 
house (Shakspeare). 23.-^101 to intermit 
(Reclus). 24. To maintain) to hold {flay^ 
ward). 25. To remain in; not to leave a 

S ilace C'kakspeare). 26. No. to reveal; not 
o betray (fillotson). 27. 'I’o restrain; to 
withhold (Boyle). 2vS. To debar from any 
place (Ifiilon). 29. To Kzev Aack. To 
reserve; to withhold (Jeiemiak), 30, To 
KEnrback. To withhold; to restrain (/W.) 
31. To Keep company. To frequent any 
one) to accompany (Donne). 32. To Keep 
company with. To have familiar intercourse 
(Broome). 33. To Keep in. To conceal, 
not to tell (.AAbson). 34, Zb Keep so. To 
restrain; to curb (Loc/ce). 35. 7b Keep off. 
To bear at distance. 36. To Keep off. To 
hiuder (Locke). 37. To Keep «p. To main¬ 
tain without abatement ( 4dM*m). 38. 7*e 
Keep up. To continue; to hinder front 
ceasing (Taylor), 39. To Keep under, To 
oppress t to subdue (Atterbury), 

ToKeep. 0. n. 1 . To remain by some 
labour or effort in a Certain state (Pope). 9. 
To continue in any place or state; to stay 
(Iddney). 3. To remain unhurt; to lad 
(Sid^). 4. To dwell; to Uve constealiy 
(Skakspeare). 5. To adhere strictly (Jdu- 
eon). 6. 7b Keep on. To go forward (Brp.) 
7. To Keep up. To continae unsubdued. 

Keep. t. (from the verb.), 1. Cliijdirdyt 
guard (Brjidbn). 2. Guardianship i redftrat 
(dspkam). 

lilutp, in ancient mUitwy biatorv, 
of dnmg tower, which was bt^p .tlk the 
naatre of a castle or fort, to whi^4ite ho* 
aiagod reteeated, and made their Udddate 
efddfeiKe. 
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KE'EPER* b (from fcery.) 1. One who 
holds any thing for tho tw of another 
{Stdnep). % One who ha| prisoners in eus. 
tody S. One who has the care of 

S arks* or beasts of chase {Shakipeare). 4. 

oe that has the superiutemUnce or care of 
any thing (A7ng-s). 

KEEPRH OF Tirs naeAT sbaxi« is a lord 
hy his office, and styled lord keeper of the 
great seal of Great Britain« he is always 
one of the privy connset All grants, char¬ 
ters, and commissions of the king under the 

K it seal pass through the hands of the 
-keeper) for without that seal many of 
those grants, &c. would be of no force. 
The king being, in the interpretation of tlie 
lew, a corporation, he -therefore passes no- 
thing but by the great seal, which u also 
said to be the public faith of the kingdom, 
being in the highest esteem and reputotion. 
Whenever there is a lord-keeper, ne is in- 
»«• led with the same place, authority, pre- 
'.'iKineiicc, jurisdiction, or execution of 
{.uvs, as the lord chancellor of Great Bri- 
%!u is vested with. The lord-keeper is con¬ 
stituted by thedelivery of the great se tl,&c. 

Kncpca qfthe Priv^> sea', is alto a lord 
hy his office, through whose hands all grants, 
pardons, &c. pUM before they come to the 
great seal; and even some things pass his 
hands which do not ptss Gie great seal at 
all. The officer is also one of the privy- 
council, yet was anciently called clerk of 
the privy seal, llis is to put the seal 
to no grant, &c. without a proper w arrant; 
nor with warrant where it is gainst law, or 
inconvenient, but shall drst acquaint the 
king therewith. 

KEBPERi', in sporting aie officers of va¬ 
rious deseript ans, neither servants of the 
crown nor of individuals : whence we have 
forest-keepers, park-keepers, and game- 
keepers. it is the province of ihe nrst to 
protect and superintend the deer in any one 
of his majesty’s forests, to which he is ap¬ 
pointed, and to cnforcQ the laws enacted for 
their preservation, against depredators of 
every description. Park-keepers are re¬ 
tained in the service of nwblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen who have parks stocked with d^r, 
faavfatg the same perquisites and privileges 
Mthose employed mtbeservice of the crown; 
their employment it principally to superin¬ 
tend, preserve, and regulate the stow, as 
well as to kill Bucks, Does, and Fawns, ac¬ 
cording to the season, when required for 
the taUe) which can never be done by any 
parkJceeper of the crown, witiiout the re¬ 
ceipt of a proper warrant previously isiu^ 
from superior authority for that purpose. 
Game-keepers are enmloyed in various fo¬ 
rests, parks, chases, nee-wmrrens, and ma- 
jBori, the property of the crown, to furnish 
a eoBStant supply of Game for his qs^esty’s 
table and household, so as to prevent too 
aa iofiux at one time, and too short a 
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which he is appointed t imiislh'OWoute and 
enforce all such other manoiiial rights and 
privileges within the departemenJt,^ as may 
appertain to his delegation) he first con¬ 
forming to the legal prescription, before he 
can be confirmed, or quaiihed to act in the 
office to which lie has been deputed. 

KEEPERSHIP. (from keeper.) Office 
of a keeper. 

KEEPING, in painting denotes llie repre- 
sentmion of objects in the same manner that 
they appear to tin* eye at different distances 
from It) for which the painter should 
have recourse to the rules of per^iperlive. 
There are two instances in wfaicn thefamoiis 
R.apliael rrbin has transgressed *he-s rii!'',; 
in one of his cartoons, representing :b.* mi¬ 
raculous draught of fishes, (he men tu ea h 
of the two boats appear of fuH size, the 
features of their faces being strongly '.lark¬ 
ed; and the boats are repcescnlcd so miall, 
and the men so big, that any one of ttiem 
appears sufficient to sink either of the boats 
by his own bare weight: and the fowls on 
the shore are also drawn so big, as lo seem 
very near tfie eye of the ob4»*rver, who 
could not possibly, in that case, distinguish 
the features of the men in the distant boats. 
Or, supposing the observer to be in either 
of the boats, be could not see the eyes or 
beaks of the fowls on the shore. The other 
instance occurs in his historn-al picture of 
our Saviour’s transfiguration on the mount. 
See Cartoons. 

KEFFEIlll,,ia Mineralogy. See Mbebi- 

CHARN. 

KEG, a small barrel, commonly used to 
contain small fish, as herrings, anchovies, 
&c, 

KEML, or Knit., once an important for¬ 
tress of Germany, in the circle of Suabia. 
It is seated on Lite Rhine, opposite Strasburg, 
to which when the latter was an imperial 
city it belonged, it was abo strongly forti¬ 
fied by the French, who took possession of it 
in 1684. Being ceded to the empire at the 
peace of Ryswick, the emperor consigned 
it to the house of Baden, reserving lo him¬ 
self, however, the right of a gan ison. Dur¬ 
ing the time of the French revolution tliis 
fortress changed masters several limes; but 
after 1801, it was demolished in compliance 
with the terms of the treaty of peace. Lon. 7. 
45. E. Lat.48.40.N. 

K£ILIi,(Dr. John), a celebrated astrono-, 
mer and mathematician, was bom at Eidi» 
burgh in l»ri ,iiud studied in the uiiivefsityoC 
that city, fn 1694 he went to Oxford, wfam^ 
being admitted of Baliol college, he liegili 
to read lectures according to the Newtonian 
sjsteKii III Ills private chamber in tnal coUqjot 
He is said to have been tbe krslvrko taii^it 
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5ir T<aac Newton’s principles by the experi¬ 
ments on which tliey are founded: and this, 
It seems he did by an ajiparitus of instru¬ 
ments of his own providing; by which means 
he acquired a gieat reputation in the univer¬ 
sity. The first specimen he gavethe pub'ic of 
his skitt in rnuUieinatic'ii and philosophical 
knowledge, was his Examination of Dr. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, with Remarks 
on Mr. Winston’s theory: and these theories 
being defended by their lespective inventors, 
drew from Mr. Keill An Kvamination of the 
Reflections on the Theory of the Earth, to- 
gefher with A Defence of t!ie Remarks on 
Mr. Winston’s New Theoiy. In 1701 hepub- 
lishcd his celebrated treatise entitled lutro- 
diiclio ad verain physicam, which only con¬ 
tained 14 lectures; but m the following edi¬ 
tions he added two more. This work has 
been translated into English, under the title 
of An Introduction to Natural Philosophy. 
Afterwards being made fellow of the Royal 
Fociety, he published, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, a paper on the laws of attrac¬ 
tion; and being ofieitdcd at a passage in the 
Acta Eruditoruui ofLeipsic, wariniy vindi¬ 
cated against Mr. Leibnitz, Sir Isaac Newton’s 
right to the honour of the first invention of 
his method of fluxions. In 1709 he went to 
New England as treasurer of the Palatines; 
and soon after his return in 1710, be ssas 
rhosen Saviiian professor of astronomy at 
Oxford. Ill 1711, being attacked by Leib¬ 
nitz, he entered the lists with that mathema¬ 
tician, in the dispute concerning the -msen- 
tion of fluxions. Leibnitz wrote a letter to 
Dr, Hans Sloane, then secretary to the Royal 
Society, requiring Keill, in encct, to make 
him satisfaction ior the injury he had done 
him in bis paper relating to the passage in 
the Acta Eruditorum: he protested, that he 
was far from assuming to himself Newton’s 
method of Fluxions; and therefore de.sircd 
that Keill might be obliged to retract bis 
false assertion. On the otlier hand, Keill dc- 
liredthaf he might be permitted to justify 
what he had asserted. He made his defence 
to the approbation of Newton, and other 
members of the Society. A copy of this 
was sent to LcibuHr; who, in a second letter, 
remonstrated still more loudly against Keill’s 
want of candour and sincerity; adding, that 
it was not fit for one of his age and expe¬ 
rience to engine in a dispute with an upstart, 
who acted without any authority from New¬ 
ton, and desiring that the Royal Society 
would enjoin him silence. Upon this, a ime- 
cial committee was appointed; who, after 
examininiiig the facU, concluded their re¬ 
port with “ Reckoning Mr. Newton the in¬ 
ventor of Fluxions; jmd that Mr. Keill, in 
asserting the aMn, had been no ways in¬ 
jurious to The whole pre- 

eeedings may 'hqsMhn in Collins’s Commer- 
cium Epistolica<^, with many valuable 
pf^rs of Newton, Leihaito, Gregory, .and. 
mathNsaiicisaks. In toe mean tima' 
lielwyed, bimsdi'witb great firmnei# 
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and spirit; which he also shewed afterwards 
in a Lai in epistle, written in 17S0, to Ber¬ 
noulli, malheniatical professor at Basil, on 
accniint of the same usuage shewn to Newton: 
in the title page of which he nut the arms 
of Scotland, vi/, a Thistle, witli this motto, 
“ Nemo me impunn iaccssit.” 

About the year 1711, several objections 
being uiged against Newton’s philosophy, in 
siipnorl of Dc\ t'artes’.; iiot'oii of a plenum, 
Keill published a paper in the I'hilos. Trans, 
on the Rarity of Matter, and the Tenuity 
of its Composition. But while he was en¬ 
gaged in this dispute, queen Anne was 
plcau‘d to appoint him her Decipherer; 
and he continued in that place under king 
Gcoige the First till the year 1716. The 
university of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of M. D. in 1713; and, two years 
after, he published an edition of Coniinan- 
dinc's Euclid, with additions of his own. 
In 1718 he published his Introduclio ad 
Veram Astronomiam: which was afterw'ards, 
at the request <if the durhess of f'handos, 
translated by himself into English ; '*and, 
with several emendations, published in 17S1, 
under the title of An Introduction to True 
Astronomy, &r. This was his last gift to 
the public; being this summer seized with 
a violent fever, which terminated his life 
Sept. 1, in the SOIL year of his age. 

His papers in the Philos. Trans, above 
alluded to, are contained in volumes £6 
and 29. * 

Ke. 11 , 1 . (Dr. James), an eminent physi¬ 
cian and philosoplier, and younger brother 
of Dr. Joiin Keill above mentiouedi, was also 
born in .Scotland, in 1673. Having travelled 
abroad, on his return he read lectures on 
Anatomy w ith great applause in the univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, by the lat¬ 
ter of which he had the degree of M. D. con¬ 
ferred upon him. In 1703 he settled iil 
Northampton His a physician, where he died 
of a cancel in the mouth in 1719. His pub¬ 
lications are 

1. An English translation of Lemery’s 
Chemistry. 2. On Animal Secretion, the 
quantity of blood m the human body, and 
on Muscular Motion. 3. A treatise on Ana¬ 
tomy. 4. Several pieces in the Philos. 
Trans, volumes 25 and 30. 

KEl.SERSBERG, a town of Alsace in 
France, and in the bailiwic of Haguenan, 
which has belonged to the French ever 
since the year 1548. It is seated in a plea¬ 
sant country, in E.lon. 7. 25. N. lat.49.10. 

KEISERSLAUTERN; a townof Germa- 
ny, in the Lower Palatinate, belonging to 
the elector Palatine; seated on the tiver 
Lautor, in E. lonr7.51. N. latuMO. 20. 

KEISERSTOUL, a town of Switzerfaud 
in the county of Baden, wit|^ a bridge nrer 
the Rhine, and a castle. It belong* to toe 
bishop of Constance, and is rituatod in E. 
ion. 8. 40. N.lat47.10. 

KELli. iL A sort of pottage; a (oflp Inadi 
with toreaded greeni {Mnmvrth), 
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KbLi.^ s. Tbe omeotum} that whidi In- 
tfrajis Ihe gut« {tt'^Ueman). . 

kKLLlNtiTON, or Calu'JOTOm, a bo- 
rough in t'urnwall, with a good market uu 
Wednesday. It is 18 miles S. of Launces¬ 
ton, and 211 W. by S. of London- W. Ion. 
4. 33. N. lat. 30. 30. 

KELLS, a fair and post-town of Ireland, 
iu the county of Meath and province ol 
Leinster, 31 miles from Dublin. It is h bo¬ 
rough likewise, and returns two members 
to parliainciit; patron earl of ilective. This 
place gives title of viscount to the family of 
Cholinondely. Near it is Ilea^fort, the 
magnificent seat of Lord Ilectivc. This 
town IS pleasantly situated on tlie river 
Blackwater, and has four fair'*. It was an¬ 
ciently called Kenauus, and allcrw'ards 
Kcnlis. In former agijs it was one of the 
most famous cities m the kingdom; and on 
the arrival of the English was walled and 
fortified with towers. In 1178 a castle was 
erected where the market-place now is { 
and opposite to the castle was a cross of an 
cntiije stone, ornamented with bas-itlief 
figures and many curious iusrriplioiu in the 
ancient Irish chaiacter. Within a small 
distance was the church of St. Seiian; and on 
the' south of the church-yard is a round 
tower, which measures 99 feet from the 
ground, the roof ending in a point; and 
near the ton were four windosvs opposite to 
the cardinal points. There was a celebrated 
monastery founded her^ in 550 for regular 
canons, and dedic-ited to the Virgin Mary. 
It owed its origin to St. t'olumb, to whom 
the site of the abbey was granted by Der- 
mond Mac Carval, or Dennond the son of 
Kervail, king of Ireland. An Episcopal sec 
was afterwards erected here, which in the 
13th century was united to that of Mealh. 
A priory or hospital was also erected by Wal 
terde Lacie, lord of Meath, inthc reign of Ri¬ 
chard i. fur cross-bearers or crouched friars 
following the order of St. Augustin. There 
was likewise a pepetual chantry of three 
priests or chaplains iu the parish church of 
St. Coiumb in Kells to celebrate mass daily; 
one in the Rood chapel, another in St. 
Mary’s chapel, and a liiird in tbe chapel 
of St. Catharine the v irgin. 

KELLY (Hugh), an Irish writer, was 
born in 1739, and bred to the business of a 
staymaker, which profession he quitted in 
London, and became writer to an attorney. 
Afterwards he turned author with consider¬ 
able success, and died m 1777. Mis works 
are, 1. False Delicacy. 8. A Word to the 
Wise. 3. The School for Wives. 4. The 
Romance of an Hour; Comedies. 3. Cle¬ 
mentina, a tri^edy. 6. Thespis, a poem iu 
the manner of Churchill’s ILosciad. 7. Me¬ 
moirs of a Magdiden, a novel. 8. The Bab- 
ler, a collection of essays. 

KELP. See SALicoaNia. 

Kxi-n. In chemistry Carbottst of Soda t a 
Mlt fotud to exist both in the mineral and 
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vegetable' kingdoms of nature. W'heft mev 
iieral it is met with cither dissolved in tlm 
water of certain hot springs, as those 
Carlsbad in Bohemia and Rykum in Iceland, 
or of ceitain lakes, as the natron lakes of 
Egypt and Hungary: or it occurs in the state 
ot a solid salt as the fossilc natron of Tripoli 
called Iroiia. In the vegetable kingdom it 
has been proved to exist ready formed in the 
saisola soda, and in all probability is con¬ 
tained in all those succulent saline plants that 
grow in places impregnated with muriat of 
soda, r^ec CAitnoNAr and Soda. 

Kbcp Salicornia is tiiruwn on the rocks and 
shores in great abundance, and in the sum¬ 
mer months is raked together and d ried as hay 
in the sun and wind, and atterwaids burned 
' to the ashes called kelp, for the glass makers. 
The process of making it is thus. the rocks, 
which are dry at low water, are the beds of 
great quantities of sea-wced ; which is cut, 
cairieti to tiie beach, and dried: a hollow is 
dug ill the ground three or four feel wide; 
round its margin are laid a row of stones, 
on which the sea-weed is placed, and set on 
fire within; and quantities of this fuel being 
continually heaped upon the circle, tliere is 
in tbe centre a perpetual flame, from which 
a liquid like melted metal drops into the 
hollow beneath : when it is full, as it com¬ 
monly is ere the close of day, all heteroge¬ 
neous matter being removed, the kelp » 
wrought with iron rakes, and brought to an 
uniform consistence iu a slate ot fusion. 
When cool, it consolidates into a heavy dark- 
coloured alkaline substance, which under¬ 
goes luthe glass-house a scooiid vitrilicaticn, 
and assumes a {perfect transpareucy. The 
progress by which thus a parcel sea-weed, 
formerly the slimy bed of seals or dreary 
shelter of shell-fish, is converted into a cryL 
tal lustre for an assembly-room, or a set of 
glasses for bis majesty’s table, is a meta. 
morphusis that might be a subject for an 
entertaining tale. 

KELSO, a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Roxburg, situated on the river Tweed, 
at its conflux with the Tiviol, with a bridge 
across the Tweed, built in the year 1756 
iaiid another, either built or intended to be 
built, over the Tiviot. It is governed by a 
baron-baily, and fifteen stent-masters; 4c 
former, and seven of the latter, appointed 
by the duke of Roxbdrg, who is lord of the 
manor. The office of the stent-inavters is 
under the authority of the baron-bailie, to 
levy a stent, or rate, on the inhabitants, for 
thesupply of water, repairing the streets, &c. 
It contain S76 houses, and about 3550 souls. 
There are some muaufactures of iianuels, 
linen, stockings, and shoes. During the 
wars between the English and the Scotch, 
Kelso wasKiitneddowiithreetimes by 
former. In the latter end of the 17th es^ 
tury it was destroyed by an accidentfd 
and in tl|e iidddle of the last by aaoth#ri^. 4,t 
present,^ is a handsome town, wUI| aUrip 
market-place, and four prtacifnjE stre^ 
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with two inuiit onet. Here we the reuiain^ any gtructares conducive thereto} nor with' 
of a celebrated abbey, founded by St. Darid, in a mile of the to%a of Kempten, to hold, 
king of Scotland, in the 18th century i forty- or cause to be held, any market, either 
two English jaaUes SSB, Edinburgh, and 338 public or private. In the year 183.S, the. 
X. London. Ion-1. 80, W. Lat. 45.38.N. town was taken, sword in hand, by the im- 
KELSON. See KEELbON. pcnalists, with the slaughter of at least two 

7'o KBMB, V. a. [caMnban, Saxon.] To thirds of the burghers. Its assessment in the 
separate or disentangle by a dentidulaled in- matrirula of the diet and circle was, in the 
slrumenti to comb {Ben Johnson). year 1683, reduced from one hundred and 

KEMPEN, a town of (rermany, in the fifty-six fioiins to fifty-two. To the impe- 
elertorate of Cologne} seated on the river rial chamber at Wetziar it pays forty nx- 
Niers, 30 miles N. W. of Cologne. E, Ion. dollars, fifty-four kruitzers. It has no vil- 
6. SO. N. lat. 51. 18. lages, but is possessed of lands, monies, 

KBMPIS (Thomas A), a pious and learnr tithes, and other incomes: thirty six miles 
ed regular canon, was born at the village of S. Augsburg, and forty-four SE.. Ulm. Lon. 
Kemp, in the diocese of Cologne, in 1380; 10.33. £. Lat. 11.47. N. 
and took his name from that village. He To KEN. v.a. (cennan, Saxon.) 1. To 
performed his studies at Deventer, in the see at a distance; to descry {AiMson). 8. 
community of poor scholars established by To know: obsolete {Gay). 

Gerard Groot; and tiiere made a great pro- KEN. s. (from the verb.) view; reach of 
gress in the sciences. In JS99 he entered sight {Shakspeare, Locke). 
the monastery of the regular canons of Kbit (Thomas), an excellent English bi- 
Mount St. Agnes, near Zwol, of which his shop, was born at Berkhainstead lu Hert- 
brother was prior. Thomas hKempisthere fordshire, in 1037. He was educated at 
distinguished himself by his eminent piety, Wifichester school, and then removed to 
his respect for his superiors, his rharity to New college, Oxford; where he was elected 
his brother canons, and his continual appli- follow, and took his degrees. About 1680 
cation to labour and prayer. He dira in he was appointed chaplain to the princess of 
1471, aged 70. The best editions of hit Orange, whom he accompanied to Holiand. 
works, which Consist of sermons, spiritual He afterwards attended Lord Dartmouftito 
treatises, and lives of holy men, are uioae of Tangier, and on his return was made chap- 
Paris in 1649, and of Antwerp in 1607. lain to Charles II. whom he visited on liis 
The famous and well-known book JDe Imi~ death-bed, but was superseded by the Ito- 
tatione Christi, which has been translated mish clergy. At this uiue he was made hi- 
into almost all the languages of the world, shop of Bath and Weils, in which station his 
though it has almost amays been numbered conduct was most exemplary. He opposed 
among the works of Thomas it Kempis, is tlic designs of James to inlrodupe popery, 
also found printed under the name of Genoa} apd was one of the sevmi bidiopt committed 
and on the credit of some Mi^S. has beoi to the Tower for opposing toe dispensing 
since ascribed to the abbot Gerson of the power. Yet be could not bring himself to 
order of St. Benedict This has occasioned transfer his allegiance Iroin that monarch 
a violent dispute between the cmions of St to William, on which account he was de- 
Augustin and the Beuedictines: but while prived. He then retired to the seat of lord 
devout Christians find spiritual comfort in Weymouth in Wiltshire, where be composed 
the work, the name of the writer is of small several pious works, and also an epic poem, 
importance. entitled, Edmund. Queen Anne granted 

KEMPTER, an imperial town of Ger- him a pension of 800l. a year. He died at 
many, in tiie circle of Suabia, situated on Longleateiii 1710. His works are in 4 y. 8vo. 
the river Her. This town asserts that it is Kbn, a river of Scotland, which rises in 
{^greaterantiquily than the imperial abbey the south-west part of Dumfrieshire, passes 
which stands near it) and the latter again the Dairy, New Galloway, &c. in Kircud- 
adaintnins that the town owes its walls and brightshire, and joins the Dee in Kcamoor 
its very nppearanceofatownto the abbots, Loch. 

and was for a long time tobject to them, not Ken, a river of Ei^land, which rises 
the least shadow of tlmir independency ap- about three miles east from ^mbleside. In 
peariaff before the thirteenth century. In the county of Westmoreland, and runs into 
1484, Wis town, for the sum of 80,000 gedd the Irish Sea, about six miles WNW. from 
guilders, pordiased to itself all rights; prero- Lancaster. 

gatives, profits, and perquisites, particularly Kbit, a river of England, in the county 
all and tfUEes, belonging to the abbey, of Devon, which runs into the Ex, near 
IWHi witiiitt ttd without the town; which its mouth. 

CDinpact rec<dTi^ tbdWMl<ttionnot only of KENDAL, a market town ofWestmore- 
tlnemperoir d^es V.hntatso of alibis sac- land, with a market on fs^rday, and two 
0anon,'aiid'iwl^iM that of the see of fairs, on May 6, for homed entttoT and 
ttqtne. By tUtae iltofehf* the abbey is to November 8, for homed ea^, ’ horses, and 
bnUden its^gfoandi no than what is sheep. It is so called from itl ^tHrtion' on 

ifc|ri«tely neristsarf, nw Ibr its own sea* the river Can, or Ken, and is« lasfs tows, 
not itofisHify tih* aWbey, or raise w^ built and popnlons, driving n coasideO 
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ai^hftrftdeiiKbo w«dttca masafactorM, as 
well a« in atockio^ cotton^ &c< It had 
formerly a •tronr caaflo, parta of whose 
Walls are yet staMin|. II ha* now a large 
church, and twclre cnapda of cmo.^ It was 
made a corporation first by queen Bliaabetb, 
and afterwards by king James 1. Itconsista 
of a mayor, twelve aldermen, twelve com¬ 
mon council-men, and a recorder. Here h 
a good free school, well endowed, with ex 
hibitions to Queen’s college, Oxford. This 
town is built in form of a cross, having two 
chief streets, or rather four, which meet at 
the middle of the town, placed ab right an- 
gles. 

The tradesmen are divided into compa¬ 
nies, namely, the mercers, sheermen, cord- 
waiiiers, tanners, glovers, taylors, pewterers, 
&c. each of which have a place to meet in, 
to transact what relates to each particular 
company. By the late inland navigation it 
has communication with the rivers Mersey, 
Dee, Kibble, Ouse, Trent, Derwent, Severn, 
Humber, Thames, Avon, &c. which npvi- 
gatioii, including its windings, extends above 
AOO miles in the counties of Lincoln, Not¬ 
tingham, York, Lsmeaster, Chester, Staf¬ 
ford, Warwick, Leicester, Oxford, Worces¬ 
ter! &c. Here are kept the senions of the 
peaos for this part of the county, called 
the barony of Kendal« and there is a very 
great market on Satnr^y, with all kinds of 
rovisions and woollen yam, which the girls 
ring hither in large bandies. The river 
here, which runs half through the town iu 
a stony channel, abounds with trout and 
salmons and on the banks of it live the 
dyers and tanners. 

The number of inhabitants in Kendal 
amounted to 689S in the year ISOO: since 
then there has been a small increase. Ken¬ 
dal is S58 miles NN. W. of London. 

KE'NNEL. s. {chenil, French.) 1. A cot 
for dogs {Sidney). 2. A number of dogs 
kept in a kennel {Shakspeare). 5. The hole 
of a fox or other beast, 4. {kennel, Dutch i 
ehenil, French.) The watercourse of a 
street {Akuthnot). 

7e KE'NNBL. v.n. (from the noun.) To 
lie t to dwell t used of beasts, and of man in 
contempt {L'Ettrange). 

KP.NNEL, • place or dwelling-house for 
bounds i and in a metaphorical senac, the pack 
of hounds itself. 

To make a complete kennel, three points ought 
indnpensahlyto be obterred; sweet air, fresh 
water, and 1^ monung-sun, for which the fol¬ 
lowing rules may be useful: 

Let the court he large, for the more spacious 
it is, the better it will be for the hounds to re¬ 
fresh themselves m; and let it be well walled, or 
fenced about, to prevent their getting out, yet 
the walling not so high as to keep out the sun 
Or wind. 

l.et Uie water, if possible, nm through some 
pan of the court or yard j or for srant thereof, 
have m well with a stone trough about a foot and 
a half Idgb, always ke{tt wtiii firesh water, so that 
ttwhouads may drink at pleasure} and at one 
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etui of the kutiOiere ha a hola to tel I 
tlia water for cwmsiiig it. 

Let the kennel be built in the highest payt of 
the court, in which tilcre ahouldf')be two rooms, 
one of them larger than the ql^r, with a large 
chimney to make a fire when requiiHte. 

This room should be raised about three feet 
from the ground, and in the flloor there should 
be two gutters for the conveyance df the urine. 

There should be dispersed up end down a va¬ 
riety of mall bedsteads, raised a foot from the 
floor, with holes piercra through the planks for 
draining away their unne. 

The other room is for the huntsman to keep 
his poles, whips, liams, medicines, and other ne¬ 
cessaries in: there should be a copper for the 
boiling and dressing tiieir food, when they come 
home wet and weary; at which times they should 
be cherished as instruments of recreation and 
profit, tlut they may delight in your service ' 
while they partsjee of your bounty. 

For the sake of health there should be two 
fcennek. In the winter sesson, if there be but 
one, it can be cleaned but seldom; and even 
tiian the hounds must be often comfortless, from 
the dampness necessarily resulting from tha 
cleaning. Cleanliness nevertheless is so essen¬ 
tially necessary in every deparUnent of a kennel, 
thm no continuance of health in the bounds, or 
excellence in the field, can be expected without 
it. These animals are innately clean; and will 
never, if they can avoid it, dung near where 
they lie. Air, fresh straw, and ample room for 
the occasional expansion of their weary limbs, 
are requiarte for the invigoration of the frame, 
and the preservation of health. Hounds con¬ 
fined in a body art more liable to disease than if 
single, and in a state of unrestrained liberty; 
hence tiie neceMity for counteraction, by every 
means the most prudent precsutiun can suggest. 
Hounds thus subject to disease, under the best 
and mos| judicious management, must be evi¬ 
dently much more so if sutroundi^ with filth and 
an unventilated atmosphere. 

The most renowned kennels in this kingdom 
were those of the late Duke of Richmond, the late 
Duke of Bedford, and of Sir William Rowley. 
The superb kennel of the Duke of Richmond is 
said to have cost 10,00(M.; in the construction 
of which his grace ia said to have been his own 
architect; to have dug his own flints, burnt his 
own lime, made his own bricks, and framed the 
wood-work in his own ^opt. The dog kennel 
stands alone, in the park; and forms a grand and 
striking object from tlie principal rooms of the 
mansion ; the materials are Bints, finished at all 
the angles by a light grey buck, iike the Ly- 
mington white-stock. 

The buildingb divided into five compartments; 
two of them 36 feet by Id, and the other three 
30 by 15; these are culled kennels, to which are 
annexed two feeding-rooms, 28 by 15. In each 
kennel there hte iqieningsat top, for the admis¬ 
sion of external air when necessary, and stoves 
to attemper die air when too cold. There aru 
also supplies Of water, and drains emptying info 
what IS termed a stank, at a considerable d^pl^ 
below, full of mitt-water, from the surfooe, IW' 
which to tte rise of the arch b deven fmb^; 
that no inconvenience arises from smell, v|Mb 
the Whole can be occasionally cleared off by^mus 
and dnngiipiis to more dependent depths, 
it beeodtet contributory to the puspoies Of wH- 
culture. Romd the whole bmUUug ll e 
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ltd oUtrr conveniencieg, making' a 
king. To oomplete the grneral in- 
itiiniaD and wliipper-in have each 
ihen, and aJeeping-room, appro- 
own UH( s. 

Duke of Bedford’s was an establjsh- 
_ a scale far too extensive for minute 
Icrlpt’ion, as it includes tennis-court, ridtnu- 
kouse, &c. &c. in one stone-fronted building, 
of SJfid feet in length; with two wings of stables, 
containing stalls for thirty-six hunters, and eleven 
loose houses fur horses sick or lame. Of all tins 
mass of building tike dog-kennel, properly so 
called, is 40d feet long, having the boiling-liousc 
111 the centre, witii feeding-rounm adjoining, .uid 
a granary behind. On the right of the centic 
arc apartments for two kennel-keepers, two long 
lodgiug-rooins for the hunting hounds, with flues 
running along the walls, to preserve an equal 
temperature in the seventy of the winter season j 
spacious yards to each, furnished with a foun¬ 
tain in the middle, for the dogs to drink at; and 
water-cocks fixed at proper distances, to cleanse 
the pavement, when it may hi- requited; ad¬ 
joining to these, aie seven hospitals for sick and 
lame hounds, with yards to cacli. On the left 
are divisions for Utter, straw, &e. eleven apart¬ 
ments for bitches and puppies, wiUi yards to 
eacli; eleven ditto foi bitches m pup, with yards 
also} and a large division for bitches at heat. 
Ill the front is a large reservbii of water, which 
supplies the fuimtains, and different cocks m the 
several yards within. Behind the whole is a 
large airing-ground, flcsh-liouse, and a variety 
of other convcniencies. The huntsman’s dwell¬ 
ing-house is a handsome hiiilding adjoining. The 
number of hunting bounds kept iii the kennel are 
usually from sixty to seventy wuple. 

The kennel of Sir William Rowley is upon a 
much less scale than the two already described, 
but replete with eveiy convenience tliat an estab¬ 
lishment upon ,a small scale can possibly re¬ 
quire : it IS situate about half a mile from the 
family mansion, fiom the garden of which it 
forms a picturesque object. It is erected in a 
valley of the park, a spot well adapted to the 
purpose, being equally defended from the cut¬ 
ting easterly winds, and the heat of tiie sun in its 
meridian, by a thick skirting of paik and forest 
tr^. Not having the advantage of a rivulet to 
water the courts, that want is amply supplied by 
a pump, which, by means of different cocks;; 
turns the water to every part oi tJie premises. 
The huntiiw-keunel, or principal lodgtng-room, 
!■ ^ feet by IS in Jhe clear, IB feet high, and 
peyed wiffi flag-stones. The beds, or benches, 
whtcb covtu* almost the whole area, are admirably 
contrived, jk^mg lathed like bedsteads, made to 
fold up wi^ joints, for the convenience of wash¬ 
ing thefloor b^eaththem. This room, by means of 
• floe ofpeoulkir consU'iiction, is heated to any 
required temperature; and the hounds, after se¬ 
vere chsaes, and in vret weather, are rendered 
dry and comfiHtahln in n mneb less time UUm 
tl^ cooM Im by aay other method. 

TOisn ia diKi ♦, lodging-room, for 

the young houitdt, of hetne dimensions, and 

powl^iti* tiMl illMS coftfenifflwies, exc^t the 


ihun' h^WiwBld hnve Wen superfluous s 

teyeml mtUk kilning » state of 

ksSMint, w w# «f • prt^mirtional number m 
' I with pup^s ,n pnrsd court to the hunt. 


is open, the oihtf under cover; a paved oi»n»e 
to toe kennel for, the young hounds s « pui^, 
and stone water cisterns: a large grass-yard for 
airing the houiuls heJonging to inn hutitiAj?-a«n- 
nel, containing about an acre and three-quarters, 
in which IS a variety df lime, chesnut, and otb«r 
trees, foiming an excellent shade d'lipng tlie 
sumincr season. The j onng hounds have a simi¬ 
lar coiiveniriKi*, and have also twelve small ken¬ 
nels for puppies, well constructed ioi llui pur¬ 
pose. I’lie hunting-hounds generally consist of 
about thirty-six couple, and the whole establish¬ 
ment IS vonducteo with admirable order, and le- 
flects biKli ciedit upon its liberal and spiiitcd 
owner. 

Next to the choice of .a ludicious and conve- 
nieut'ki nnol, tin management and feeding of the 
hounds bcooiTii s a matter of most setrous consi¬ 
deration. ’I'lie feeder should bc a servant of 
strict sobriet), iiidiistry, and punctuality; of 
great hmnaiirty, anil personal fidelity to his em¬ 
ployer; as ujiou liim in a great degree depends 
the health and preservation of the hounds. Mr. 
Reokfbrd observes, and it is a proof of his piac- 
tjeal knowledge and personal experience, that 
no part of a bunting establishment goes on so 
well as when the muster becomes a ireqiient su- 
peniitendant of his own concerns. He says, as 
the spurt m the field depends on the exquisite 
sense of smelling so pccnliar to the hound, so 
care shouUl be taken to preserve it; |uid that 
cleanliness is the surest moans. The keeping of 
the kennel sweet and clean, cannot thereibre be 
too strongly impressed upon the mind of the 
feeder, who, if he sujpm habitually disposed to 
deviate from this point, is not at all calculated 
for tlie office he has undertaken. 

The preparation for feeding, sneh as boiling 
tlie meat, mixing the meal, and getting ready 
at stated hours, is a matter that the huntsman 
will of course take care to fulfil withf punctuality; 
but there are ot'ier considerations, equally im¬ 
portant and equally entitled to attention: 
Hofinds cannot be properly fed by a single per¬ 
son ; two at least are unavoidably necessary; ' 
and those two should bc the feeder and the hunts¬ 
man I as hounds should be drafted and fed ac¬ 
cording to their state of flesh and conditiOD. 
Some are much more voracious than others, and 
will require a greater po^on of food; some 
again look and woik well, with half the quantity : 
the eye of the huntsman should discriminate be¬ 
tween these des<‘riptiuiis; without which atten¬ 
tion tlie pack will never be of equal appearance. 
When any of the bounds arc observed to be low 
in flesh, off tlieir appetites, bad feeders, or kept 
under by the old and master hounds, it will be 
matter of advantage to draft them, and^ let them 
feed under less restraint. Young and impatient 
feeders fall into the very common fault of feed¬ 
ing hounds with their meat too pot: it is » pre¬ 
valent and injurious error tha^ caanwba too soon 
abandoned. 

Mr. Beckford is of opinion, that hounds poorer 
than the rest should be fed a second time; a^ 
that those which are become too fat should oe 
drafted off, and not permitted to, flu themselvM. 
All hounds, and particolariy young ones should 
he often called over in kenmd, tJiatthefe «amw 
may become familisn to them$, tWa wra !?*?" 
ftiem obedience, and is a lesson 'that jbnqmbe 
e^e^lly pmewed at the time df flsw^i? 
wh(fie pack ftiould be let out 
grohid, to mftl ft»|tW!*lve« « 
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fiereittitt waec«wry tccaintiltttioB of ilMh and 
fMd •^|}«Tw ia th« kennoL Kfjt« oqltom with 
NBM, to shut up the hound* for two or three 
,hott» after they return from huiitifig[> before 
'' they are fed; but it it a cruel and iiqjoimu* cus¬ 
tom; they should have their meat ready for 
feedinf immediately on Uteir return^ and aftei- 
ward* rest undisturbed upon a full atomach. 
Plenty of vegetable* boiled in the copper with 
meat once a week, is the ration in most kennel*. 
It is also customary to throw in a pound'or two 
of sulphur, in proportion to die number, parti¬ 
cularly in the summer season, when there is a 
graater tendency in the blood to morbid afiec- 
tions, and particularly to cutaneous diseases. 

Daring the hot months, when liounds do not 
work, tlwy reqnire but a small proportion of 
substauBtial food, compared to what is necobsary 
in the severity « tlie hunting season; flesh may 
then be given very sparingly, and the less it is 
used in the summer the'batter. Various opi¬ 
nions have been offered as to the best food for 
hounds in general, but experience sufficiently 
proves that no one kind should be exclusively 
adhered to; as the hounds are always in better 
health where an occasional change is allowed. 
Horse-flesh, sheep’s trotters, raspings, greaves, 
bullocks’ paunches (in a scarcity of flesh), oat¬ 
meal, and barley-meal, should uonstitute the 
prino^al articles; and &eac act much.more pro¬ 
fitably and advantageously when used in a state! 
of neariy equal proportions, than when given 
separately. 

Mr. Beckford says, his feeder, who was a good 
•ne, and of much experiemip, mixed his meal in 
equal quantities; that the oatmeal he boiled for 
half an hour, and then added the barley-mead 
raw, and stirred both together: lus reason for 
boiling o'ne dM not the other, was, that boiling 
made the oat-meal thick, and the b*rley.meal 
thin; and hence when he fed with the bariey- 
mcal only, he never put it into foe copper, -but 
mixed it up with scalding liquor, m atub or hogg- 
head, kept for that purpose. Nice observatioh 
diould be made upon the state of foe bitches at 
all times; and upon foe least indication of their 
going to beat, they should be instantly removed; 
a few hours delay may be foe destruction of some 
of foe best hounds in foe kennel. After their 
return on g hunting-day, the feeder should also 
observe whether there be any hounds that have 
sustained iiyuries in fog feet by thorns, flints, 
fcc. in which Case a fomentation of warm pot- 
liquor or brafl and water, followed by a washing 
with cold vinegar, or salt and water, will gene¬ 
rally effect a speedy cum. Hounds seriously 
lame, or sick, should be separated from foe rest, 
and placed wmem they can be more at ease, and 
have better attoMtion. 

KxMNtt, implied to foe fox in fox-hunting, is 
foe sped to whhfo, after his nocturnal dep^a- 
tions, he rtfirto. about foe dawn of day. Being 
found by foe hounds in drawing covert, hd If Sltid 
to be unkennelled, and the chase foen.l^hs. 
When safe in some burrow, or hole, beibw the 
aui&ce,'’he is said to lie at earth. 

KBNNET (Or. WaiTs), a learned la^- 
liih writer, and hiciiop of Peterborough, 19 
the eiffbteenth eentury, bred at St. Edtniiaii- 
hdl, oxford; where ^ soon dtllingaished' 
hin^dfsby hi* rijioroa* t^plicatioti to hU 
etuBieia 'aad by his traamtioM of sererdi 
boelailMb EtlgUih, and other piece* which 

VojIi* 
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he poblisheil. „Iil' IMfi.our autiiet 
lished his ParedMid Antiquities. A 
preached by kiia tut the SOth ef 1 
Ivos, at Alcigale, expo«ed>i« ^^ 
clamour. It wa* printol under IHhHi n* 

A dispassionate Inquiry into the' 
the Civil War. In 1700 be pttb 

case of Impropriations, and two oth^ I . 

on the same subject. In 1708, be ^biished 
the third volume of The Complete Histoiyr 
of England (the two former volmnes com- ^ 
piled by Mr. Hughes). In 1709 , be published ' 
a Vindication of the Church and Clergy of 
England from some late Reproache* rudely 
and unjustly cast upon them; and a truw' 
Answer to Ur. Sacheverei’s Sermon. When 
the great point in Or. Snefaeveiel’s trial, the 
change of the ministry, was gained, and very 
strange addresses were made upon it, there 
was to be an artful addreis from the bishop 
and clergy of London, and they who would 
not subscribe it were to be represented an 
coemie* to the queen and the ministry. Dr. 
Kenaet fell under this imputation, lie wae 
exposed to great odium as a low-church 
man, on account of his conduct and writ¬ 
ings. In 1713, he presented the Society for 
propagating the Gospel witii a great num* 
her of hooka sttitidile to their design; pub¬ 
lished hit Bibliotkece Americans Primor- 
dia, and fSunded an antiquarian and histo¬ 
rical library at Petorborough. In 1715, he 
published asemon, iutitled The Witchcraft 
of the preseat Rebellion, and afterward,, 
several other pieces. In 1717, he was en¬ 
gaged in a diimute with Dr. William Nichol¬ 
son, bishop or Gariifle, relating to somq al¬ 
terations in the bishop of Bangor’s famous 
sermon; and disliked the proceedings of the 
Convocation against that bisbup. ^on the 
deatii of Dr. Cumberland, bishop of Peterr 
borough, he was promoted to that tee, to 
which be was consecrated in 1718. He sat 
in it more than ten years, and died in 17S8. 
He was an excellent philologist, a good 
preacher, whether in English or Latin, and 
well veri^ in the histories uul antiquities of 
our nation. 

Kxnket (Bqsil), a learned EnglMi writer, 
and brother to the preceding, wa* ediMa^ 
at Corpiu Chrifti College, in the University 
of Oxford, where he bmatne fellow. In 
170fi, he went over chapHIa to the English 
factory at Leghorn, where he met with great 
opposition from the Papists, and was in 
danger from the Inqnirition. He died in the 
year 1714. He pimliflhed Lives of the Greek 
Poet*; the Roman Anttquitie*; a volume 
of Sermon* preached at Leghorn; a tranv 
lation into Bnriish of Pufiendorf’s Treatise 
of the Law of Nature and Natums. He wan 
a man of most exemplary integrity, geiliiii»«,. 
rarity, piety, aqri modesty. , 

KavKK% a river, which rises among thii^ 
chalky hilts ia. the middle of WUta, t 
flow* to Newhury in Berks, where it L 
comes mVtgable, and below whhm it 
augmented; by the Lwubom. U thm lt eeffl 
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■aJong edge of the conntT^ till, 

taraing u|k to Readinff, it minglet ^itblhe 
T|taitie«> Pape has emohrated this rivar, as 

** 'fbe Kennet swift, for silver cels MnovniNJ.” 

KENNICOTT (Dr. Benjamin),well known 
an the leaiticd woriii for hi« clahvrate edition 
of tJm Hebrew Bible and other valnnble pu^ 
licaUoDS, was born at Totness in Devon¬ 
shire, in the 1718. With the rank and 
character of his parents we are entirelj un- 
acquainted; but ih w certain they were un¬ 
able fee satisfy that thirst for knowledge 
wW«h they coal4 not but discover iu tlieir 
son. Some oppoctonitiM of early iinnrovc- 
ment ibual, however, have been anorded 
him, OT (which We sosnetimes see) tlie na¬ 
tural vicour of bis mind must have super- 
•eded toe necessity of them. In the year 
1744 he watered id Wadbain College i nor 
waakt long before be distinguished himself 
ill that partknlnr branch of study in which 
he afterwards became so eminent. His two 
dissertations, on the Tree of Life, luid the 
Oblations of Cain and 'Abel, came to a se¬ 
cond edition so early as the year 1747, and 
procured him ttie smguiar honour of a ba¬ 
chelor’s degree coafen^ed on him gratis by 
tlte nniversity a year before the statulabio 
ti^. The dissertations were gralefuily de¬ 
dicated to those besefaelors whost^ liberality 
had opened his way to the university, or 
whose kindness had made it a scene not uuiy 
of manly labour, but of bonuttrabie Iriead- 
ship. With such merit and such sujiport, 
he was a successful candidate fur » fellow¬ 
ship of Exeter College lAftiid soon after bis 
admission into tliat society, he dwtiuguished 
hiiuseif by the publication of sescriu occa¬ 
sional sermons. In Uic year 175S he laid 
the fuundaliOB of that stupendous nioim- 
ment of learned indiwtry, at which the wise 
and the good will gaze with admiration, 
when prejudice, and envy, and ingratitude, 
shall be dumb. This he did by publishing 
bis first disberlalipn on the slate of the 
printed Hebrew Text, in which he proposed 
to overthrow the then prevailing notion of 
ito nhselttte integrity. The fivst blow, in- 
dfPdi had been struck Ion^ before, by Ca- 
poMhSy in bia Cntica Saab, published after 
hwhoca^by bis SOB, in l6Mi*-ablow which 
witiiaiHiisabilitieaaaddiidectical 
itlMii# to wmd off. But Capeilus 

'AiiTisf HO opiu^ianifey of coontiiciR^ ittuua- 
though his argitmenta were sup- 
pMted by tho wtthoidty of the Smaaritan 
PoutMtOheh, offUmilelpassagest and of the 
aocieut venioas, could never absolutdy 
Pgoio .his .pOhil* Indeed the general opU 
Uim laqp, ^femhthoHuhrew mamucriptsci^ 
IfeMlMl o»UtlMafe voey few and trifikHr 
raritdjotti fi^ and 

weey 

Thai*' 

t of emtiw oflfew 

OMreaptih/tfMf^ 

the .Hehnnri 
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and ^ese who believed the Hebriiw to be 
incorrect, did oot thmk the f^nsidtan of 
sufficient aufifeorifyto correct it. Besides, 
the fSamaritan itsOff appeared to a very great 
disadvantage t for no^maritan manuscripts 
were then known, and the TentAteilch itseW 
was conden^d for those errors which ought 
rather to have been ascribed to the incor¬ 
rectness of the editions. In this disserta¬ 
tion, therefore, Dr. Kennicutt proved that 
there were many Hebrew manuscripta ex¬ 
tant, which, though they had hitherto been 
generally supposed to agree with each oDier, 
and with the Hebrew text, yet contained 
many and important various readings; and 
that fitiiii those various readings eonstder- 
ablc authority was derived in support of the 
ancient versions. He atinonnccd the exist¬ 
ence of six i'amnritnn manuscripts in Ox¬ 
ford only, by which many errors iu the 

E rinted bamaritaii might be removed i and 
e attempted to prove, that even from the 
Samaritan, as it was already printed, many 
passages in the Hebrew nignt undoubtedly 
be corrected. This work, at it was reason¬ 
able to expect, ww oxamiaod witli great 
severity both at Dome and abroqd. In some 
foreign univerrities the belief of the Keb|^ 
verity, on its being attacked 1^ CapeaUl, 
had been insisted on as an artiele of wih'— 
Isto GapdUl sententia adeo imn. a|mrobato 
fnit Fidel sociis, ufeipotiua KclveUi tucelogi, 
el speeiatim Genevenges, anno 447$, pecu¬ 
liar! canoae caveriut, ne quia in ditione sun 
minister ecclcsim recipiatur, nw fatcainr 
pahlief, toxtum llebrscism, at Mdio eat iu 
exemplaribuv Maseretieis, qUo^ consunan- 
tesel vocalcs, divtnum ct authenticum esse 
{ff'offii gHHolh, Ucb. tom. ii. 87). And at 
hidtie this doctrine of the corrupt slate of 
the Hebrew tevt was opposed by Comings 
and Bate, two UutchinsuniaDSi, with as much 
violence as if the whole truth of the revela- 
tioawere intake'. 

The next three or four years of Dr. Ken- 
nieotl’s life were principally spent: in search, 
ing out and exaihining Hebrew manuscripts, 
though he found leisufc not. only to preach, 
but to publish several ocrasronal sermons. 
About this time Dr. Keniiicott became one 
of the king’s preachers at Whitehall) and in 
the year 1750 we find him vicar of Culkam 
in Oxfordsliire. In January 1740 he pub¬ 
lished bis second dissertation on the state of 
the Hebrew Text; ia whicli, after vindicat¬ 
ing the authority and aiitiqii% of the Sama¬ 
ritan PentateacB, be disarmed the advo¬ 
cates for the Hebrew veri^ of one of their 
most specious arguments. 'Hiey bad ob¬ 
served, that the Cnahlee ParaphraseitaTill^ 
been made from Hebrew mamtscripts iiear 
the time of Christ, its general coinetdenao 
with the present Hebrew Tpbfe niuat fevhida. 
the agieabienf of this iashwath thoapianiiK 
aeripts ftoai which* the wanq^auai ’ vnu 
' Bv; SaiMibwtfedeiaumrtnM^^t^^ 
I^uf rom a wMig , by shewii^tiiahHm. 
€llaUae'*i]MNipluaM W bddii'finfi«»H]P^ 
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<C6rra|ted« fti order to the 

prtitod text | and thos til* wet^bns of his 
•Btai'etiists were niccessfdliy torrted upon 
theenMvca. Ue appeit*i ats* to the wrii- 
of the Jews themteitves on the i)(jb.iect 
K die Hebrew Text, and gave a eotn^ndi- 
ous history of it froth the close of the He< 
brew canon doivn to the invention of print- ■ 
ing, together with a description of lOS He¬ 
brew mauaacripts which he had discovered 
in Bogland, anid an account of many others 
preserved in various parts of Euro^ie. A 
collation of the Hebrew manuscripts was 
now loudly called for by the most learned 
nnd enlightened of the friends of hiblicid 
eriticismi and in this same year (1760) l>r. 
Kennieott emitted hit proposals for collat- 
Mg all the Hebrew manuscripts prior to the 
invention of printing,. Jhat could be found 
in Great Britam and Ireland, and for pro¬ 
curing at the same time as riiany collations 
of foreign manuscripts of note as the time 
and money he should receive would permit. 
His lirst subscribers were, tlie learned and 
pious .4rchbishop Seeker, and the delegates 
of the Oxfohd press, wlio, with that liberal¬ 
ity which has generally marked their cha¬ 
racter, gave him an annual subscription of 
dtfh' In the first year the money received 
was abdat 900 a^iaeass in tlie next it rose 
to 900, at which sum it eontiiiued stationary 
till the tenth year, when it amounted to 
1000. Ihn^g the progress of the work the 
industry of our author Was rewarded by a 
canonry of Christ Church. He was wo 
presentedp though we know not exactly 
when, to the valuable living of Mynhenvote, 
in Cornwall, on the nomination or the Chap¬ 
ter of Exeter. In 1776 the first volume was 
published, and ki 1780 the whole was com¬ 
pleted. If now we consider that above 600 
manuscripts Were collated, and the whole 
work occupied SO years of Dr. Kennicott’s 
life, it must be owned that sacred criticism 
is more indebted to him than to any scholar 
of any age. Within two years of his death, 
he resigned his living in Cornwall, from 
conscientious motives, on account of his not 
having a prospert of ever again being able 
to vbit his parish. Although many good 
and ceUscientieus-Uien may justly think, in 
this ehse, that his professional labours car¬ 
ried on ebewbere might properly have en¬ 
titled hips to retain this preferment, and 
may' *M|>fdy 'tiiis reasodtAg in other cases; 
yet * eehinust so signally disinterested de¬ 
serves tortlfinly to be admired and cele¬ 
brated. Dr. Kennieott died nt Oxford, af¬ 
ter a lingering illness, September IS, 1788; 
and inft n widow, who was sister to- the late 
KdwttiTt Chnmbeirtayiie, Ssq. of the trea¬ 
sury. At the time of hia dtoth he W«s ein- 
jdeyed m ptiating Ueniterkn nn Setect Viea~ 
a^a in tne Cild Testamdlti whii^ were 
nIteHiinrdt published, the v^inne having 
bteMkdoitipli^ from bia- papers. ■ 

^ lamm^TON, a SwrfeV, !n 

iSffr PpHU of Latnbetii.v lirte ia W han, 
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called the libng Bara, the rrinaifts of » 
palace, whit^,was Hie residence, in ( 
cular ofEdwwrd the Bhwk Prince. Kenning- 
ttfWCompion tl tlie idacc of execution for 
the county of Surry. 

KENO. See Kiao. 

KEXUICK (Williamk an English writer, 
was born at Watford in ■Hertfoidshtm^ and 
bred to the business of a rnicHHiniteff which 
profession he aiiandoncd for thud ^ litara* 
lure. To improve faimse4f he went to 
den, andaDerwards settled in London, where 
fan published, in 1759, Epistles, pfaUosiqphi- 
cal and moral, in verse. In 1786 anpaased 
his comedy ol Falstaff's Wedding, smidli,it 
must he admitted, is an admirable imita 
tiou of fhakspeare. He was for some timn 
a writer in the Monthly Review, buthaving 
had a diffisrence with thd-principal, he wd 
up another, ritUed The London Review, by 
way of opposition. He was also the first 
editor of the Morning Chronictei bid herev 
on account of some squabblo,«he broke olT 
his engagement, and commenced n news¬ 
paper of his on n. He translated Boussean’t 
Emilius and Eluisa, and otlier works, from 
the French, and pnbiished several original 
pieces. He died tn 1777. 

KEXSINQTON, a village of England, in 
which is a royal palace, pnrehased by Wil¬ 
liam ill. «f the Earl of' Nottingham, and 
greatiy improvodby the queens Mary, Anne, 
and Carohne. It bears no external marks 
of magnificence, though some of the apart¬ 
ments ate grand, and fnniisfacd with a few 
rood paintings by capital masters. Genteel 
families reside uwsre by permission of the 
king. The gardens are upwards of three 
miles in circumference: two miles west of 
London. 

KansivaToii, a town of United America 
in tile state of New Hampshire: 13 laiies 
8. W. of Portsmouth. 

KENT, a county of England, hounded on 
the north by the Thames and the German 
Ocean, on the east and south east by that 
ocenn qnd the straits of Dover, on the south 
by Sussex and the EugUsh Channel, and on 
the west by Surrey. From east to west it is 
58 miles, and from north to south 86; It is 
divided into five lathes, coatainmg 61 hun¬ 
dreds, two cities, 99<mnrk«t4own8, and 408 
parishes* and sends litUteinbers to parlta- 
ment. It co^ainaabmit l‘^948J)00 acres of 
land i and in 1801 bad 307,694 inhabitants, 
of whom nearly T7Sj|0OO were capable of bear¬ 
ing arms. In the soil and face of the coun¬ 
try there is a'^*freat diversity. The banks 
or the ThanMU ar* low and marshy, but 
backed by a ral^e of chalky enunenm, 
Sometimesprfeiiig to a modorate height, .’^tis 
kind of hard chalky soil, inclining to 
redness, e«b^ to Hie north east eolrtlil^r 
of the eoQh^v and tirence round* to 
ekhibitHto its Uatuie m the lofty 
whtelshm bound the itiaad, and .i 

tM% StMldtlg appearance at Mi whtm gpre 
it the iwme of Albion. The so«^ . ptoh ft 
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Keati W«ald, is • flat, woody KBKTVClCy, osoof the doited Staleiio, 

ira^t, ofaelayey soil; fertile, but unwhole- America, bounded by Great Sandy Creek on 
aomd oil account of its moisture. The mid- the north, by the Ohio on the north 
Ittd and western districts are a mixtunr of by N Carolina on the south, and by the Cuhh 
hitl and vale, arable and pasture, equal in berland ropuntain on tbeeast. Itisupww^ 
pleasantues%|p any part of England. This of S!^ miles in length, and SOO in brcadl^ 
county prodwes, jpesidc usual objects and is divided into fourteen counties, Lin- 
of agfieulture, quantities of hopsf coin, Fayette, Bourbon, Mercer^ Jefierson, 

fruit of various bunds, especially cherries Ndion, Maddison, Woodford, Mason, Wa^- 
and apples, of which there are iaege or- ington, Clark, Scott, Logan, and Franklin. 


and apples, of which there are iaege or- ington, Clark, Scott, Lopn, and Franklin, 
chards tor the London markets I m^erfor It contains 73,677 inhahitanis,' of whom 
dying I timber in the woody parts i and 12,430 are slaves. The principal rivers are 
bireh twigs, for brooms, which lorm no in- the Ohio, Kentucky, Licking Hiver, Red 
comtderable arUde of commerce for the River, Blkborn, Dick’s River, Green 
metroi^lb. IThe country inland from Dover, River, Cumberland River, end* Great 
consisting chiefly of open downs, is excel- Kenhaway or New River. These are all 
lent for the feeding of sheep, and many bul- navigable for boats almost to their sources, 
locks are fattened to an extraordinary size without rapids, fur the greatest part of the 
in Romney Marsh. The principal rivers, year. The soil is amaeingly lertilo, and 
beside the Thames, are the Medway, Darent, scarcely any such thing as a marsh or swamp 
Stonr, Cray, and Bother. Maidstone is the is to be found. The air it mors temperate 
county town. The bop-grounds of the and hmiithy tiian the other settled parts of 
patishcs between Fandwirh and Canterbury Americat and snow seldom falls deep or lies 
are those which produce the fine Bast Kent tong. The country, in genet al, may be con- 
hops, so much sought after by the London sidered as well-timbered, producing large 


id as well-timbered, producing large 
of many kinds, ^ud to be exceeded by 


applet, 
il or the 


brewers. Bat the prhieipal hop-plantations' trees of many kinds, And to be exceeded by 
are about CanterburV and Maiostone. In no eountry tn variety. Those which are 
the neighbourhood or Maidstone are a great peculiar to Kentucky are the sugar-t^, 
number of slnaU fields, of from one to ten which grows in great plenty, Bn4 
acres, and somewhat more, planted with excellent sugar) and the hoaey4QCast, wHich 
fruit of different kinds, cherries, applet, it surrounded by large thorny spikes, bear- 
and filbcrds, for which ^ rocky soil or the ing broad and long pods in form of peas, bat 
neighbourhood seems particularly adapted, a swert taste, ioa makes exeeilent beer. 
The western part of this county consists of Here are also the coffee-tree, the papwa, cu- 
a great variety of soils and systems of ma- cumber, black mulberry, wild cherry, buefc- 
nagement. It it much more enclorrd than eye, and some other kinds of tru||kiot com- 
the eastern part, and produces more timber mon ehewfaere. Here it great ple^ of fine 
ind underwood. The cities of Kent are cane, on which the cattle feed,* and grow 
Canterbury and Rochester. The towns fat: it grows from three to twelve feet nigh, 
ire Maidstone, Dover, Romney, Sandwich, with joints at eight or ten inches distance 
Uithe, Queenborough, Chatham, Woolwich, along the stdk, from which proceed leaves 
Sreenwicb, Deal, Tunbridge, Folkstone, resembling those of the willow. Where no 
Gravesend, Ashford, Dartford, jtppledore, cane grows, there is abundance of wild rye, 
Cranbrook, Ettimm, Bromley, Sevenoaks, clever, and buffalo-grass, covering vast 
Wye, Tcnterden, Smarden, Goudhurst, Lcn- tracts of couiitr}*, aud affording excellent 
bam, Mailing, Lydd, Margate, Wrotham, food for cattle. The fields are covered with 
Ram^ate, Elnam, Milton, F^ersham, West- abundance of herbage not common to other 
srham, D^tford, Sittingburn, Norttdieet, countries) and all Die year, excepting the' 
Crayfori, and Folkingham. Two members winter months, the plains and v allies are 
iiU returned for each of the first eight, and adorned with variety of flowers. Iron ore 


Nsr tbe county. 


and lead are found in abundance: and there 


Ku«v, a coanty o( United AtnericaL in are many large caves, some of which extend 

1 _ 4 L_a ' Ual. J _* __ X*_I?__a.__t_ 


iw at^ 4il Rhode Istaod. 


severd miles under a fine lime-stone rock. 


iChirr* « coHuty of United America, in the supported by curious arches and pillars. The 


lafo«f ifolaware* waters produce ^liy of fish and fot|L and 

Kum*, a cmtnty United America, in the especially on the Ohio, the geese aud aud» 


tate df Ma^iaud. are amaai^iy numerous. Tbd'ivid fowls 

XENTIfiH^vu a village of Middlesex, are turkies) a species of grouse, which tha 
hrtt milei„WM|h of London, near Hamp- inhabitants call pheasants) and quaib, 
toad of late by several which ftey give the nqme »f partridges. 

|MMiwil1tetah|<Bg totbe eitiaeas of Serpents are not numerous, ud are sura so 
‘ ’ are to be found in other parts of the 

t, ht^e of mpun- nenl, except the htdl, the horn 
tdhs, nf Iniibct, boidier> meckasoa sm^. Amoaig thpv 


are amaai^ly numerous. 


fowls 


BH 

idns, 6 


of 'niibct, boid^ meckasoa. 
rv. Onthefsesti^ malsisthe 


«wj^- Amo« 
hnilalo, whose Ipph 


fSbjSj^esumfti'liikheiitoofthe Oa^ meat* m.lboifdate s^.tohe 
ijtvfoahi iti oMh iiln MMMi the BMrvgaih, 4foer,eBumiulb(Mk!i. hferoare 
pNoc.' PM eats, volres, heatmi* 
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fox«i, raMitc, iqBirrdbt raCoiHMIt irrotind 
ho^i, polMstt, BM opoMimu. Mci«l of the 
fpecie* of the demettiie faadrdped* have 
becD introduced since the tettleineiU« such 
M horiet, cows, iheep, and hogs. l«exington 
hi the oapHai. 

KENTUCKY, a river of North America, 
which rises with three heads from a moan* 
taJnous partof the country of the same name. 
Its north branch, whicn interlocks with 
Cumberiand Hiver, fails into the Ohio in lat. 
36. 87. N. It is amaxtngly crooked for up* 
ward of 800 miles in length ( and its hanks 
may raher be called precipices, for, almost 
every where they consist of three or four 
hundred feet of a solid perpendicular lime* 
rtone rocks in some parts of a fine white 
marble, enriontiy arched, piiiar<^, or 
blocked up into fine bj^.l^ine stones. It ia 
only at particular places that tnis river can be 
crossed, the best of which is near Loestown. 

KEPLER (John), a very eminent attronomar 
and mathematician, wasbprnat Wisl, in the county 
of Wirtemberg, in 1.571. He was the disciple of 
MiesUinus, a learned mathematician and astro* 
nouior, of whom be learnt those sciences, and be* 
came afterwards professor of them to three sne* 
cuss'ive emperers, via Matthias, Kudolphus, and 
Fe^insad the 8u(L 

Te this sagacious philosopher we owe the first 
disrovery of the great laws of the ptaUctary mo¬ 
tions, viz. that the planets describe areas ttmt are 
aiwayt proportional to the tuoCs i that they more 
in elliptical ortiits, havinc the sun ia one feeos j 
and Uiat the squwes of their pci lodk; times, are 
proportioinal to the cubes oi theii mcandittaacro; 
which are qpw generally knoivu by the name of 
Kepler's L^'s. But as this great man stands as 
it were at the head of the modem reformed astro¬ 
nomy, be IS highly deserving of a pretty large 
account, which we shall extract chiefly from the 
words of that great mathematician Mr. Mac* 
laurin. 

Kepler had a particular passion for finding 
analogies and harmonies in nature, after the ’nan- 
ner of the P}’tliagoreant and Flatonists; and to 
this disposition we owe such valuable di»euveries, 
as are more than suificiunt to excuse his conceits. 
Three things, he tells us, be anxiously sought to 
find out the reason of, from his early youth j viz. 
Why the planets were six in number ? Why the 
dimensions of their orbits were such as Copernicus 
had described from observations? And what was 
the analogy or law of their reiolutions’ He 
Bought for me reason of the two first of tliese, in 
the properties of numbers and plane figures, 
withont enooess. Vat at length reflecUng, that 
wifitetiK'plaiilia regular figures may be infinite in 
number, the regular sifilds are only five, as 
Euclid had long ago demonstrated: be imagined, 
that ooriain mysteries in nature might correspond 
witii this remarkable limitation inherent in toe 
eslences of tbiagsi and the rather, as he found 
that the Pythagoreans had made great use of those 
five regular soUds in their philosophy, lie these* 
fore endeavoured to dad some i^ation between 
the dimensions of these solids and tlm intervals 
of the planetsry spheres| thus, that a 

cabm Inscribed in the sphere orStrinni, wouM 
fofirikhyits six planes the spheib of Jupiter { and 
that tlSB «tber four regular airiiifo in liito ataan^ 

''the iatartab foat are bei^aea tlw sphem tf' 
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the other piatu# t he became persuaded 
was the trtts rea^ why the primary plsahts'lplt' 
precisely six in sumbw, and that the aufiboT t§ 
the world had determined their distances froBi 
the sun, the centra of the system, from a ragaril 
to. this analogy. Being thus pweMed, as hh 
thought, of the grand secret of t«iyythago»eani|i 
and greatly pleased with hit fiisdbveryr he pub¬ 
lished it in 1596, under l|b title of MSl'Wmrium 
Cotmographieum; and for some time so 
charm^ with it, that^he said he mnld fiot n»i 
linquish the honour of having invosaed what>waa 
cotttwued in that book, for tbs electorate of 
Sagony. 

Kepler sent a copy of this book to TydioBfphe, 
who aid not approve of those abstract fpecitla- 
tions concerning the system of the woi^ but 
wrote to Kepler, first to lay a solid fonndabon in 
observations, and then, by ascending from them, 
to endeavour to come at the causes of things; 
Tyeho however, pleased with Ms genius, was 
very desirous having Kepler widi him to assist 
him in his labours: and having settled, under the 
proteution of tiie emperor, m Ttobemia, where he 
passed the last years of bis life, after haviiig left 
his native eountry on some ill uss^, ho prevailed 
upon K^er to leave the univeisity of Qratx, 
1 ^ remove into Bohemia with i. ^ family and 
library, in the year 1600. But Tycho dying the 
next year, the arranging the obsenations de¬ 
volved upon Kepler, and from that Ume he had 
tto title of mathematician to the emperor Ml his 
lift, and gabaed continually more and more repu¬ 
tation by his works. The emperor Rudolph' or¬ 
dered him to finnb the tables of Tycho Brahe, 
which were to be called the Riidolf^ine TM>les. 
Kapler applied diligently to the worii: but un¬ 
happy are those learned men who depend upon 
the good humour of the intendants of the finances} 
the treasurers were so ill affected towards ow 
author, that he could not publuh these tables till 
He died at Ratisbon in 1660, where he 
was soliciting the payment of the arrears of hit 
pension. 

Kepler made many important discoveries firom 
Tycho’s ohservattons, as weli as his own. H« 
found, that aktronomers bad erred, from the first 
rise of the scienoo, ki ascribuig always circular 
orbits and uniform motions to the planets; that, 
on the contrary, each of them moves in an elUpsit 
which has one of ita foci in the sun: that the mo¬ 
tion of each is really unequable, and varies so, 
that a ray supposed to be uwayt drawn from the 
planet to the sun describes equal areas in equal 
times. 

It was some years later before be discovered 
the anaWy there is between the distances of the 
several planets ffom the.aait, and the periods in 
which they cotopleW tMryjivMulions. < He easily 
MW, that the higher planets not <mly moved ia 
greater circles, bqg Mho more siowJy than the 
nearer ones; so tiui^ on a double account, their 
periodic times waswipnator. Ssturnibr example, 
revolves sk a diplitince ftxm the sun nine times 
end a half greofor than the eatfo's distance from 
H; and ^ de«oribed by Saturn is ki the 

same propoii^j but as the earth wvolve»J|i|,, 
one yemr, so, if velocities were Masl, ly • 
tarn ought ta MeroliVe in nine years and a hs^ , 
whereas the wgriodie tune of Saturn is ahopii.dV> 
years. The ^iHodlc times of the plsnetsksom^ 
thertfoK to a greater proportum thoa^Siefo dts* 
tancei |^,^e sun: but yetnoita mgreet 
proportij^ as foe squares of those distaaees; foe|; 
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if dul ««re motiaiM (Uw s«]«are'«f 

Oiri « ImAC bemg 90|}, the |>erjodic ttmetrf 
Setttttt oaght to be «bove 90 ymn: A tneMi 
groiKxtioa betoreBBtfast of toe dislencee the 
fiUuete, Bad tte.<ii||iMre« of tome dis- 

taaoea, it the trneprmiMMibf^epenodic times; 
M toe mean (b«ta^lNM|M||^ e^ ahtif Md 
111 iqnsre 90) of Saturn 

% vean. Kepler, ippi^lIpPMMitted Reverel 
nlkakes m determiHMMPiualogy, hit upon it 
»t lost. May the 1Mb, lOMj for lie ii so parti- 
etilar as to meetion thepreoise day irhen he found 
that <' the squares of the penoAic times were al¬ 
ways in toe same proportion as the cubes of their 
mean distances from the snn.*' 

_ When Kepler saw, accordmp' to better ohserra- 
tionS) that hie disposition of the ftwe regular solids 
amo^ toe planetary spheres was not agreeable to 
the intervale between their orbits, ho endea¬ 
voured to discover other schemes of hermony. 
For this purpose, he compared the motions of the 
aame piraet at ks greatest and least distances, 
•nd of the difCsrent planets in their several orbits, 
as they would appear viewed from the sun; and 
here he fancied that he found a similitude to the 
divisions of the octave in music. These were the 
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KeiuppdMs, in toattreatioe, that toe motiOH of 
tod sun on hi» bku, is preserved ^ some utoerent 
vital principle i that a certain sartuet or im- 
matenal image of the SUB, is diffnaed wito his n 3 w 
into the ambient spaccsi and. revidving with the 
body of the sun on his axis, takes hold ^ toe 
planets, and csmes them along with it in the 
sanif. direction, like at a loadstone turned round 
near a magnetic needle, makesTt turn round at 
the same time. The planet according to him, by 
Its inertia, endearoursto continue in itsplace, and 
rhe aHion of the sun’s image and this inertia are 
in a perpetual struggle. He adds, that this action 
of the sun, like his light, decreases as the distance 
tnereateg; and toerefore moves the same planet 
with greater celerity when nearer the sun, thaa 
at a greater distance. To account for the planet*t 
approaching towards the sun as it descends from 
the aphelion to the perihelion, and receding from 
the sun while it ascends to the aphelion again, bt 
supposes that the sun attracts one part of each 
planet, and repels the opposite partj and that 
the put attracted is turned towards the sun in the 
descent, and the other towards the sun in the as¬ 
cent By Buppositkons of this kind he endeavours 
to account for all the other varieties of the celestial 


dreams of this mgeBious man, which he was so 
fond oh that, hearing of the discovery of four 
new pluieta ^thesatoliitesof Jupiter) by Galileo, 
he owns that hit first refiectioas were from a con¬ 
cern how he could save bu favourite scheme, 
which was threatened by this additioa to the Wum- 
ber of the planets. The s^me attaebment led him 
into a wrung judgment cenueming the sphere of 
the fixed starsfor, being obliged, by bis doctrine, 
to allow a vast superiority to the sun lu toe uni¬ 
verse, he restrains the fixed stars within very 
narrow limits. Nor did he consider them as suns, 
placed in the centres of their several ':;ysteitis, 
having pianets revolving round them, as the 
otoor followers of Copernicus have concluded 
them to be, from their having light in themselves, 
from their immense distances, and from the an¬ 
alogy of nature. Not contented with these har¬ 
monies, which he bad learned from the observa¬ 
tions of Tycho, he gave himself the liberty to 
imagine several other analog^, toat have no 
foundation m nature, and are overthrown by toe 
best observations. Thus from the opinions of 
Kepler, though most jusdy admired, we arc 
taught fiM danger of espousing principles, or hy¬ 
potheses, bonded fir^ the abstract sciOttces, 
nad of upplying them with tudi freedom to na- 
tuml toquHies. 

K^ler’s groat sagacity, end continual medita- 
tions on the planetary motions, suggested to him 
ioinevieM of toe tw pnne^es from which toese 
toetoMMItow. In hbprefaee totbeCoRunentaries 
dognnralng Mars, he spenks of gravity 

nn « poiwmt. that was mataal hetwwen bodies, 
and tadh m, Mint toe earth end nseon tend to- 
wnnda oic h othee, and would meet in n point, so 
SMayUauh^navtoto to« earth than to toe moon, 
as ton aaistoi>|p.J|taator than toe mean, if thrir 
n^n»-Mll| «iW it. Ho adds, that toe 

toe waters totraids 
MM atswta^ taMnM hiwwg notoms sttfifeienMy 
,|iiM of i># w y Haeems hewnsttht 

M M j H iM iltowl toese theugtei^ 
‘4m it ' S d ip »»s y% .ifMBWi'to them stedHijr, 

tfotoa hirlS gitliiil «f'itatow. 

.,|to|Hty y ta i to dW. IMMtfiWlMn* 

.'tMptaimtatr'iiMmn^;#*^^ from'dttdjmtt 


motloiai. 

But, now tout the lews of motion ere better 
known than in Kepler s time, it is easy to shew 
toe fiiUacy of every part of this hocount of toe 
planetary motions. The planet does not ei^e- 
Tour to stop in consequence of its inertie, biit to 
persevere in its motion in a right line. An athcao- 
tivc force makes it descend from the aptielkih to 
the perihelion in u curve conceive towards the sun t 
but the repelling force, which he supposed to 
begin at the perihelion, would cause it to ascend 
in a figure convex towards the sun., There will 
be occasion to shew afterwards, &Mn Sir Isaac 
Newtoh, how an attraction or gravitation towards 
the sun, sJone produces the effscts, which, ac¬ 
cording to Kepler required both an attractive and 
repelling force; and that the virtue which lie as¬ 
cribed to the sun’s image, propagated into the 
planetary regions, is unnecessary, as it cOuld be 
of no use for this efl'ert, though it were admitted. 
For now his own prophecy, with which he con¬ 
cludes his bouk, IS verified; where he tells us, 
that “ the discovery of such things was reserved 
for the succcediog ages, when the author of na¬ 
ture would be pleased to reveal toese mys¬ 
teries,” 

The works of this celebrated author are many 
and valuable; as, 1. His Cosmographical Mys¬ 
tery, m 1596. 3. Optical Astronomy, in 1604. 

3. Account of a New Star in Sagittarius, 1605, 

4. New Astronomy; or, Celestial Ph^ics,„in 
Commentaries on toe planet Mars. 3. Disserta¬ 
tions ; with the Nuncios Siderins of OalilM, |6t0. 
6. New Gauging of Ijrittc Catos, 1613. ww to 
be wntteri on occasion of an erroneous iheasuro- 
ment of th^ wine at his marriage by the revenue 
officer. 7. New Ephemerides, from 1617 to 
1690. 8. Copeniiuan System, throe first boohs 
of the, 1618. 9. Harmony of the worid; and 
tores books of Comets, 1619. 10. Cotot6|||^- 

f hieal Mystery, 9d editiob, with Notes, liil. 
1. Copeitdcan Astronotoy; the toFeo l«st 
im 19. Logarithms, 16»i add the OoMiO- 
meat hi 18. Hit AlttomM^ 

Oelled toe Itudi%hme Tabttob io liofia^ of the 
eameror BodOlpIliii, hit grest andleertffid patriitt, 
to 1697. 14. Eptomm of tosrCMftoleaHAtt^ 
wmj, tom BeMile thaM» 


jiiNM Oil roriotti otbcrbruicbot, ao-^^nology. 
Geometry of Soli^ ‘trigonometry,.ond an ex* 
oeHent treotiM Dioptrics,, fbr tlmti tim#. 

A very intereoting account of tbe Astronomical 
Discoveries of Kepler was pablisbed in 1804, by 
Gie lam Dr. Small of Dundee. 

Ktrua's Lam, arc those laws of the planetary 
motions discovered by Kepler. These discoveries 
in the nundane system, are commonly ac¬ 
counted two, VIZ. 1st, That the planets describe 
about the sun, areas that are proportional to the 
times in which they are described, .namely, by a 
line connecting the sun and planet; "and 2d, That 
the squares of the times of revoiiiUon, are as the 
cubes of the mean distances of the planets from 
the sun. Kepler discovered also that tbe orbits 
of the planets are elliptical. 

These discoveries Kepler, however, were 
only found out by many triab, in searching 
Mong a great number of astronomical observa¬ 
tions and revolutions, whSt'rules and laws were* 
found to obtain. On tbe other hand, Newton 
has demonstrated, a priori, all these laws, shew¬ 
ing that they must obtain in the mundane system, 
from the laws of gravitation and centripetal {bree; 
viz. the ifant of these laws resulting from a cen¬ 
tripetal force urging tbe planets towards the tun, 
snd from the centrmetal force being in an inverse 
ratio of tbe squaeemthe distance. And the ellip¬ 
tic form of the orbits, from a projectile force re¬ 
gulated by a centnpetal one. 

Karuh’s Problem, is the determining the true 
from the mean anomaly of a planet, or the de¬ 
termining Ht plnce, in its elliptic oihit, quiwer- 
ing to any given time; and so named from the 
celebrated astronomer Kepler, whofint proposed 
it. SeeAwiMsLV. 

The genend state of the problem is this: to 
dnd the portion of a right line, which, passing 
through one of the foci of an ellipsis, shall cut 
off an area which shaii be in any given proportion 
to tbe whole area of tbe ellipsis; which results 
from this property, that such a line sweeps areas 
tliat are proportional to the times. 

Many solutions have been given of this problem, 
some direct and geometrical, others not. viz. by 
Kepler, Bulliald, Ward, Newton, Keill, Maclun, 
&c. Sro Prtnrip. lib. 1. prop. 3\,Kedl’e 

Aitron. Lett 23, Phdoi. Tran*, abr. vol. 8. i>. 73. 
HdUm in PhiL Trmu. and Ivory m the Edinhunjh 
Tranutetimu. 

K'EPT. The pret. and part. pass, of keep. 

KEHA'Na. The name of a wind instru¬ 
ment fonning a kitid of long trumpet, much 
used by tiie Persians. Every evening at 
•WMet, and two faoitrs after midnight, they 
Mi^ the Kerana,,together with hautboys, 
tiahrclm drums, and other instruments. 

ICITRATOPHYTUM. See GonoosiA. 

KERCHE'if. r- {covrechief, Chauemrt 
oounrt, to cover, and chef, tiie head.) 1 , 
A head-dress {^uUetpeare). S. Any loose 
doth need in dress {Hayward}. 

KEIiGHE'lFED. \ a. (from kerekief.) 

KERCHE'IFT. / Dressed; hooded(Ml,} 

KEBCOhAIEG, an island of Asia, in the 
ladhiu Ocean. It is between 80 and lOfr 
tnites in circumference, and, m general, of 
a very good height. fane of the corns 
try seems to be steep hUIs and extensive 
VMteya, and every pmd to be' covered witl| 
tram a^ verdure, wHhtome pleaaMt cal^ 


sh a. 

The houses stoiui ottd" 


tivaled gfoa; , ^ 

and apddar lo be well-built, and neat^ 
thali-hed. Tlicir fishing-hooks and lines aaer 

• -. .a*' »Av*« .m. 


mostly European; 
Malays. Their 
made of a ecg 
some wear si ^ 
kind of turban’ 
have been seen witi 



inhabitants art 
in general, it 
edico, thongh 
' them iMitve || 
adfaudafavr 
liiese pointed hat. 


They are a mild and apparently quiet peo¬ 
ple : and the confidence they pul in stranger* 
proves that the latter are not unwelcome 
gnesti. Lon. 126. 31. E. Lat. 4. 28. N. 

KERF. s. (teoppii, Saxon, to cut.) The 
■awnaway slit between two pieces of stnft’ 
(d#0JFM). 

KEROUEIiEN’s Eawd, an island in the 
Southern Ocean, visited: by Captain Cook in 
I779i From its sterility, it might property 
have been called tlie Island of Desolation; 
but Captain Cook wu mtwiilhtg to rob M. 
Kerguden of the honour of its bearing his 
name. Mr. Anderson, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in this voyage, ms, that no 
place hitherto discovers m either hemis¬ 
phere affords so scanty a field, for the nata- 
ralist as this spot. Some verdure indeed 
appearei), when at a small distanc* from the 
sherc, which might raise the expectation of 
meeting with a little herbage; but all this 
lively appearance was oeeasioned by one 
small plant, resembling' saxifrage, which 
grew upon the bills in lai^e spreadi^ tofts, 
on a kind of retton tur^ which, if dried, 
might serve for fuel, and was the only thing 
seen here that could possibly be applied to 
tiiat purpose. Lon. 60. 37. E. Lat. 40.3.8. 

KERl-CsTiB are various readings in tbe 
Hebrew Bible: keri signifies that which it 
read t and eetib that which is written. For 
where any such va«ioas readings occur, the 
wrong reading is written in toe text, and 
toat is called toe evtfb; and the true r^ii^ 
is written in the margin wtto p under it, 
and called the keri, 11 is ganerally said by 
the Jewish writers, that Ihese correctrom 
were introduced by Exrw; bat'it is most 
probable that they oad their original from 
the mistakes of the transcribers after the 
time of Ezra, and the observations and cor¬ 
rections of toe Masorites. Those Keri-cetihs 
which are in the saevod books written by 
Ezra himself, or which #erle |aken into the 
canon aitsef' his ftmb, boulff not have been 
noticed by Sfira j and this affords a 

presumption, that the oftiers are of late 
dide. These woods amount to about 1000; 
and D*r. Kcittkiqtl^ l» his^iffissartetio' G»e- 
raiis, remmrks; 4hat all cf toen, exeeptii« 
fofliteen', h a v e n bemi' found .in the' text or 

™o3SSl^#prov4nee of Persia, lyiiif 
the gulph^eftRdihfia. Here arq shert^whr^^ 
after tbOm January to May, 

theif fioeep^fil* off their back, 
as naked‘ns sackii^ pigs; and 
tante ditto a gi^ ttidii in tliidr *0 
Kemnw ktiia < 




nkf lUipItal 01^*' 

protni^jwi^t Mme name. It b J90 milw 
Bi«l|4f&inlirooH. Lon. AT. iS. E. Lat. 

(iTermeit fromekermah, Arab.) 
Vfitmm mutarium. Cocetu baphiea, Rontul 
■tfWIKk a||n about the size ofpeaft^ found 
in SpaintiWll^t and the «outh of France, ad¬ 
hering to the branches of the scarlet oak. 
They are the nidus of a minute red animal¬ 
cule, called Coccui iHeU of Linniius. The 
eottfeetia alkerme*^ now obsolete, was pre¬ 
pared wito these, and possessed rorroboAut 
and adstringent Tirtucs. Sec Kerwch. 

KeaxEs Oak, in botany. Sea UvExusb 

Ke’bmxs JUineral, in the medical vocabu- 
lary, the cocemt Uich R. C.» which appears to 
be that used hy all ancient nations! and Pro¬ 
fessor Ty schsen even supposes it was known to 
Mosesunderthenamcoitote. Uwasemployed 
for giving the ground to clothes intended to 
be dyed witli the rich purple. To the Greeks 
and Romans it was known by the name of 
coccum squarlutinum, coccus bapticus or 
baptiea, insectorius, grana tin^oritim t and 
^e preference was given to that collected 
in Galatia and Armenia. It therefore ap¬ 
pears to have been one of the most ancient 
of all the dyeing drugs, and that which pro¬ 
duces the colour called coccus by the Ro¬ 
mans, and originally known in England by 
the name of scarlet. 

Xermeh, or kermex; its Arabic name, 
imports a little worin; w'liencc the terms 
carmine, eramousi, and crimton: for car¬ 
mine was formerly prepared from the ker- 
mes, or coccus ilicis, though now more ge- 
naraiiy obtained from the coccus cacti, or 
modern eachineel. From the Latin term 
coccus arose this Spanish diminntive, which 
is equally applicable to both the above in¬ 
sects, though in the present day more gene¬ 
rally appropriated to the coccus of the opnn- 
tia, cactus, or mmal. lu the middle ages 
the kermes was denominated vermiculum 
(little worm), whence vermeil, or vermilion, 
although these terms are now transferred 
to pulverized cinnabar; from an animal to 
a nwaenl red. 

. ftnt the etymology of the kermes, see 
Coccus. 

it is tlie female alone, and UMier impreg- 
stite (hiR forms the true kenpes; as 
it if.Ah« fepmto codiineal insect alone Jb her 
impir<«hated state that forms the true eo- 
chineai. > Jb thU state ibe beetimes ex- 


tremly 

iQiktlm 

oejlt. 

frimib wte 


teylae 


Ttrnm 


pertinacioudy adheres 
[uercui ilieis, or h«lm- 
she loses the form of 
slUten small rpundialh 

PPviS™ 


liertld to the comwfHi optelon, tdi^eSgli her 
snimoses that the protuberance, be it wbat 
it might, would ultiraetely^rodttce e wo»bi 
** caecum Hide eelerrima te vetmkuHm id 
mutau.’' ' - .. 

The first who has spoken of this msect 
with any precision is Iraer de Quinqueran, 
Bishop of Senez, in a work enUtied Re Lau- 
dibus Provinci®, published in lAbO. Its 
history may likewise be teen written by 
Nissole, in the Jfem. del Acad, deeSeieueea 
for ITM, and more particularly in the Afe- 
moires des Inseetes de Reatimer, tom. iv. 

The kennes is fixed to the bark of the 
shrub hr a cottony down, Uie production 
of the insect. Chaptoi has observed that 
this down, as well as that afforded by all 
other insects of this genus, possesses several 
phoracters of the caoutchouc, or Indian 
rubber t that it is insoluble in alkohol} that 
it melts at a hoiltng heat, and that it burns 
on the coals with a flame. 

According to the manner of cdlecting 
this insect, we arc informed hy Berthoilet, 
to whom ('hnptal sent the account, that a 
single person is able'to gather one or two 
pounds per day. They eegin to collect 
towards the middle of the month of May, 
when the insect has attained its ordinary 
size; and the harvest continues till the mid¬ 
dle of June, and sometimes longer,' They 
are generally collected by 'women. At the 
beginning, from the Juice of the fresh ker¬ 
mes weigning heavier than at the end, when 
it is drier aim light, it only leUs for 13 or 
80 sous per pound, w liilst when tiie harvest 
is nearly over, it fetched from |S0 Mt 40. 
Those who buy it are obliged, ns soon as 
possible, to prevent the faatchtn|( of the 
eggs. In order, therefore, to destroy the 
young, they steep the kermes for ten or 
twelve hours in vinegar, or expose it to the 
vapours, which only takes up half an hour. 
It is then dried on liiieii cloths. This pro* 


According to Lewis and Berthoilet, fresb 
kermes, or the living insects, by expresuon 
afford a red Juice, which has rather an agree¬ 
able odour, and a somewhat bitter, ro^h 
and pungent taste. In its dried state, it im¬ 
parts the same odour and flavour to watery 
wid ipiritous liquors, to which it conunu^ 
nicates its deep red colot^r. The extraets 
obtained from their tiuctures by inspiisa- 
tion, retain their cqlour and lose very Utde 
of their savour, but the aqueous extract 
looses all its smdi. The moodants for thia 
colouring matter of kermes are alum and 
tartar, in order to prepare the wool fOTi^ 
the kermes dye, it is to he boiled in wrtCr 
with about one-fifth its weight of alum, and 
hnlf as mach tartar, for two and then 
left in .the same liquor for four or live 
dayai.when b^ugrinsed, U'is.dyed.bs>t^ 
umal way, wite, ^out Ifit ounces of Mrmes 
fur every pound of wool. These seartete 
Were caHeu gnfin-colours, from the insect 
bi^iqil misUhen fot a grain, and, Venice 




.. . 

lili, Iroto' bei^it cMe% at 

y«ii4ce. Wool ptejpt^ Wit&i oitm imuriatle 
ioNtioa <9^ .til( (m ift 4ioH« fini-tbft <?Ocfaineal 
•earlai^ a^ 4^ wUbifcaroiei|,.I^M a bind of 
tiur^«r red4wit. oraoge. eobor« . TV 
lour that kermei i^iiDuoicates to -wool has 
less splendour thantne scarlet of theeochdncalj 
whicn last hat been noerally pr^erred to it, 
since the att^bat been icndwa oi using the so^- 
lution tin, JBut althil^igh the kerines red or 
scarlet is lets vivid, it is more durable than that 
Of cochineal, 'and much less liable,to be 
changed hvsqap, acid, mud, &c.'; hence g^«e 
Spots may he ,#'fface(l without changing it. The 
hue blood reds seen at this lime oo old tapes* 
tries in different parts of Europe, as for in¬ 
stance, those .at iiribsels observed by Hcllot, 
and at Uie odier manufactories of Flanders, 
were all dyed from kertnes with the aluminous 
basis on woollen yarn, and th^ are still unfad* 
ed, having scarcely lost aijy pf their liveliness; 
although many of them have stood between 
two and three hundred years. From the solid¬ 
ity of this dye, it is to be regretted that it is 
abanduiied by the dyers, some indeed mix a 
small quantity of it with the cochineal, as it 
gives d greater body to llie colour; but it di¬ 
minishes Its bloom. According to BertholTet, 
the colour produced by half kermes and half 
madder is called scarlet irt htuf grain: this 
iniitture afford a very pefi^jmeot uw, but is 
not liv<^y; at^Tlncliues a liulu tothe'blood red. 
ThpliM^t^s manut^tured at Orf^ns for the 
LeVifht Me said to be dyed ImtHii way; al- 
thot^b a litfle fhaiil wood is, probably adcM. 
Dyera bk|ie; (KCn able^to give silk with 
kermes a dull reddUh colour. Atxording to 
Bancro’fi, cottdn prepared with the atuminaiis 
mordanL| and dyed with kei uies, extiibits a fine 
red, inclining to the crimson shade; bu^this 
will gradually though slow ly tlisebarge, and the 
colour be weakens in v^sbiog. This che¬ 
mist is in hopes of succeeding in fixing the co¬ 
lour nf Ivcrmes more permanently on cotton. 

KERN. s. Cltish.) Irish fuut-soldier; an 
Irish boor {Philips). 

Kern s. A handmill consisting of two 
pieces of stone, by which corn is ground. 

To KEs n. V. a. (probably from kernel ) 1. 
To harden as ripened com {Oirati). 2. To 
take the form of gnons; to granulate {Crete). 

KE'RNEL. s. (cfpnel, a gland, Saxon.) 1 . 
The eihble substance cdntainetl in a ‘.hell. S. 
Any thing included in a Husk or integument 
{D^lham). 3. The seed of pulpy fruits 
iHaeon). 4. The central part of any thing 
U|M)n which tlie ambient strata are concreted 
(Arhithnot). 6. Knobby concretions in chil¬ 
dren’s fidsh. 

To KK'RtrEt. V. rt. {from the nounO To 
ripen to kernels {Morlimer). 

KE'RNELLY. d. (from kernel.) Full of 
.kernels; having the qu<aliiy or resemblance of 
kernels. 

KERNELWORT, in botany. SeeScRo<‘ 

»«aLARIA VULGARIS. 

- Ki^RY, a county of Ireland, in the pro¬ 
vince of Munster, 5? miles king and AS broad; 
VOL. VI. 
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on the N, Iw „ 
Thhin^i 
and oceafti 
but in many 
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heA^fie^ 
loh, which 1 
dnt ^ S. byH 
isttniobiauunous I 
^ _ 1 are good c^rn-fields.. ili 

contains 84 [mrisbes, atid sends 
to milLiment. Ardfert is the C||iuijyg^ «.< 
teRSEY, a kind of coatiM 


made chiefly in Kent and Derup t . 

KERSEYMERE, a finer kia^'w 
cloth, principally used in makii^ wafsteo$ta» 
and breeches. 4 

KER'niCH, a fortress, situate on the £.. 
coast of the Crimea, near the N. entrance of 
the straits of Caffa. This fortress, and that of 
YeniLale, are of the greatest importance, as' 
they command the passage whicli forms the 
commhnicatinn between the sea of Asoph and 
the Black Sea. 

, KESlfAH- .This word is to be met with 
in Genm’ui* and in Job, and is translated in the 
Septnagirrt and Vulgate, sheep or lambs. But 
the Rabbins and modern interpreters arc ge¬ 
nerally of opinion, that kesilah signifies rather 
a piece of money. Bochart and Eugubin us arO 
ot opinion the Septuagint meant mma, and 
not lambs; in Greek hecatontnnon, ixK-avjuviaiF, 
instead of tnnm afAim. Kow a mma waa 
worth 6 Q Hebrew shekels, and consequently 
61. 6 s. iMd. sterling. M. de Pelletier of 
Rouen is of opinion, that kesitah was a Persian 
coin, stamped bn one side with an archer {kesi~ 
tah or keseth in Hebrew signifytug a bow), and 
on the other with a lamb. 

KES.SEL (John van), an eminent painter; 
born at Antwerp in 1626 . He became exceed¬ 
ingly famous as a painter of flowes, birds, and 
insects, which he execmeil according to the dif¬ 
ferent seasons of the year. His pieces of this 
kind arc scry scarce and dear, lie was also 
eminent in portmit painting, and his manner 
very much resembled that ofVaiulyck. 

Kessel (Ferdinand vsn), the son of tht 
above, born at Breda in ib 6 (>. He ]>ainte<l 
in (he same line as his father, though not equid 
to him. John Sobieski king of Poland gave 
him apartments in his palace. 

Kessel (N. van), nephevv nf the last-men¬ 
tioned, was born at Antwerp in U)84. He 
painted conversations in the style of Teniers, 
with great life and humour. He inherited his 
uncle's fortune, which be dissipated in extra- 
vamnee, and died In poverty. 

Kessel, a town tff Praaslati GuelderianiL 
with a handsome emtte, seeeM bn the Maesc, 
Utween RrireaMHid «ad 'V«olo. Lon. b. 4g 
E. Lat. Si.r^N. *'S'"’' 

KESSELDQRF, a vUtage of Upper Sax¬ 
ony, three miles b^w Dresden, remarkable 
for a victory gstWEd by the king of Prussia oveE 
the Saxohs in |74Ai 

KEST-, Tm 'pmteiit Sense of {Fair*^ 

■^‘*SEST|v]©|ff;i*c of^c three divisbiw of .Jf 
'XJncdip 1 ^im;>iAq^ining the W. p.itt of thn 
county, ffota ndddle to the S. extretni^ 
Bait «f Jincolushiie are in 

' , ' K |a -'i " 







^ 4h« 4r is mot^ Mo« 

Ipotts #lib tl^ « liistrict of Holbnd: 
•pdtbec^ |iiti{M«iruUiitl. "" 

Ki$ST^L> ia ofnitholoffv. SocFalco. 

. KESWICK, a town in Cumberland, with 
a market on Saturday; seated in a vale sur- 
rootided by hills, near the rapid river Greeu, 
ii miles N.W, of Kendal, and 887 N.N.W. 


ofLondmi. Lon. 3. I 6 W. Lat. 58.35 N. 

Kkswick, (Vale of), a delightful spot in 
the southern part of Cumberland, lately much 
visited ^ the admirers of nature. Here is the 
lake (It Keswick, or, more properly, the lake of 
Dcrweiiuwater. To the N. of tnis romantic 


piece of water soars the lofty mountain Skid- 
daw, one of the most distinguished in England, 
and the haunt of eagles and other birds oi prey. 
'J’o the S. is the dreary region of Borrowdale. 
The water of the Derweiit-watcr is subject to 
violent agitations, and often witliout any ap- 
pjirent cause. It has one peculiar characteris* 
tic; namely, that it retains its form, \iewed 
from any point, and never assumes the appear¬ 
ance of a rix'er. 

KETCH, a vessel equipped with two masts, 
viz. the main-mast and the mizeu-niast, and 
usually from 100 to 25U tons burthen. Ketches 
are principally used as yachts for conveying 
princes of the blood, ambassadors, or other 
great personages, from one place to another. 
Ketches are likcw ise used as bomb vessels, and 
are therefore furnished with all the apparatus 
necessary for a vigorous bombardment. 

Ketches (Bombi, are built remarkably 
strung, as being fitteil with a greater number 
of rulers than any other vessel of war; and in¬ 
deed this reinforcement is absolutely necessary 
to sustain the violent shock producerl by the 
discharge of their mortars, which would other¬ 
wise ill a very short time shatter them to 


pieces. 

KETTERING, a town of Northampton¬ 
shire, with a market on Friday. It is plea¬ 
santly seated on an ascent, and is a pretty goud 
place, with a session-house for the justices, 
where they sometimes meet. It is 12 miles N. 
E. of Northaiiip’lon', and 75 N.W. of Loudun. 
JLon 0. 6ij E. Lat. 52, SO N. 

KETMIA BLADDER, in botany. See 

Hibiscus. 

KE'ITLE s. (cetl, Saxon.) A vessel in 
which liquor is boiled (Dryde/*) 
KE'lT’LrDRtJM. s. Ckellleand drum.) A 
drum of which the head is spread over a body 
of brass {Shahpeare). 

- KETTLEWELL (John), a pions English 
divine, iwrn at North Allcrton in Vorkshire, 
in 1.653. He was educated at St. Edmund’s 
hall, Oxford, and afterwards was chosen fel¬ 
low of Idtiotdn college, Oxford, where he be¬ 
came tutor. Ill 1(18 i he published 

bookt^WI^^*^^^u'‘^''of^bristtan Obe- 
bim considerable imu- 
tdtioo, »Wad Ae vieaoige of Coleshi^iii War* 
wiKiksbiiei, glvtljO lAl» % l*«l Digby. At the 
Kvnludoii m »»e oaths to WMUain 

Md Mfly, iiop^<0euce wasjdepj^ived 

•f his ptieftrOMUt. »i|^AillKttled iailoaidoh. 
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KEY 

whete he was held in ^t itsteem by all Wtod 
saetl. He died in WQI^. His works have 
been published in two volumes fdio, with 4 
fine character of the author hy Mr. Nelson. 

KEIT’ON, a village in the county of Rut¬ 
land, about 6 miles west of Stamford, cele¬ 
brated fur its stone quarries, from which the 
stones with which King’s Cdlege chapel, 
Cambridge, and other buildings of that age, 
were erected. 

Ketton stome, in mineralogy. See 
MaaMOK. 

KEVELS in shijp-building, a frame compos¬ 
ed of two pieces of timber, wheic lower ends 
rest in a sort of step or foot, nailed to the ship’s 
side, from whence the upper cuds branch out* 
ward into arms or horns, serving to belay the 
gieat ropes by vviiich the bottoms of the main¬ 
sail aim fore.sail are extended. 

KEVV, a village of Surrey, on the banks of 
the Thames, about seven miles W. Iw S. of 
l.a)ndon. It was formerly a hamlet of King¬ 
ston; but in l 7 tK) an act of-parliament was 
obtained, forming Kew and Petersham into 
one vicarage. Here is Kew House, a royal 
palace, celeorated for its fine gardens, and his 
majesty’s exotic garden. 'I'lie last has been 
bruught to great uerfection by the introduction 
of many new plants from Africa and New 
South Wales; and is known throughout all 
Europe by the late Mr. Aiton’s llortus Kew- 
eiisis. From Kew to Brentford is a handsome 
stone bridge of seven arches over tlie Thames, 
built in I7ti9> from a design of the late'Mr. 
Paine. Kew gardens are ^len to the public 
every Monday, frofii midsummer to ,ihc end of 
autumn. 

KEX.HOLM, a town of Russia, in the 
government of Viborg. The town is built on 
two islands at the mouth of a Viv^r, on the 
side of lake Ladoga. The houses are of wood, 
but the town is well fortified, and defemieJ 
with acitadel; foilymilcs E.N.E Vitiorg, and 
sixiy-eight N. Petersburg. Lon. 30. 25 E. 
Lat.6l.0N. 

KKV, an instrument for the opening of 
locks. (See Lock.) L. Mohnus has a trea¬ 
tise on keys, De clavtbus vet'Tum, printed at 
Upsal: he derives the Latin name clams from 
the Greek kXiiui, c/audo, I shut; or from the 
adverb clam, privately; and adds, that the use 
of keys is yet unKiiow'ii inscime parts ofSwedeu. 
The invention ofkeys Is owing to one Theodore 
of Samos, according to Pliny and Polydore 
Virgil: but tins must be a mistake, the use of 
keys having been known before the siege of 
Troy; mention even seems made of them in 
the 19 th chapter of Genesis. .. 

Key, or Key-stoive ov ak arcr or 
VAULT, is the last stone placed a-top thereof; 
wh^ wider and fuller at the top than 
botthmi wedges, as it were, and binds all the 
rest, l^e kev is difierent in the different 
orders : iu the Tuscan and Doric it is a plain 
stone, only projecting; iu the Ionic it is eut and 
waved soRtewhat after the manner eff consoks; 
in the Corinthian and Composite it Js a COOmIo 
eitfiched with sculpture# fotH^> ' 
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_ Kfet » also iMed for e(»l««k»cie«t jaHsdi&< caie, be'aeven or^aitof 

tionj )Mrtl(^iarlyfoivth£now«rofexcotnmuoi 
vating aitH absolving. The Rottiantsta say, th^ 


.Hutting ait4 absofving. The Rottianista say, the 
pope has the mwtt of the keys,' and can open 
and shdt paradise as he pleases; grounding their 
opinton on that expression of Jesus Christ to 
l4ter, ** I will give thee the keys of the king¬ 
dom of heaven." In St. Gregory we read, that 
it was the custom heretofore fur the popes to 
send a §mlden key to jinnces, wherein they in¬ 
closed a little of the filings of St. Petei’s chains 
kept with a world of devotion at Rome; and 
that these keys were worn in tlie bosom, as 
heing suppdM to contain some wonderful vir¬ 
tues. 

Key is also used for an index or explanation 
sf a cipher. See Cipher. 

Key or Quay, a long wharf, usually built 
of stone, by the side of u harbour or ri\ er, and 
having several storehouses for the convenience 
ofladiuR and cK-seharging-mcrchaiit bliips. It 
is accordingly furnished with posts and rings, 
whereby they are secured ; together with cranes, 
capsteins, and other engines, to lift the goods 
into OP out of the vessels which lie along side. 
The veib cajare, in old wiiicrs, according to 
Scahger, signifies to keep in or restrain; and 
hence came our term key or quay, the ground 
where they are made being bound m with planks 
and posts. 

' Keys are .also certain sunken rocks lying 
hear the sur&be of the water, partioularly in the 
West tndiet. 

Key, in music, is ji certain fundamental 
note, or tone, to which tim whtde piece, be it 
Concertd,Sonata, cantata, is accommodat¬ 
ed; and with, which it usually begins, but at- 
V^s ends. ' 

To get an idea of the use of the key, it may 
he observed, that as in an oration there is a sub¬ 
ject, vis. some principal person or thing to 
winch the discourse is referred, and whidi is 
always to be kept in view, that nothing un¬ 
natural, and foreign to the snhject, may be 
broughti in; so in every regnlir piece of music 
there is one note, viz. the key, winch regulates 
all the rest. The piece liegins and ends in this; 
and this is, as it were, the musical subject, to 
winch a regard must be had in all the other 
notes of the piece. Again, as in an oration 
there are several distinct articles, which refer 
to different subjects, ygt so as they have all a 
visible connection with the principal subjects, 
which regulates and infinencea the whole; so 
in music tliere may be various subaltern sub¬ 
jects, that is, various keys, to which the differ- 
eut parts cf the piece may belong: but then 
they must be all under the mHuence of the first 
and principal.key, ami have a sensible connec¬ 
tion with It. 

.To give a more distinct notion of the key, we 
must observe, that the octave contains in it the 
whole principles of music, both with respect 
to consonance or harmony, and succession or 
melody; all the intervals in the regular octave 
being constituted of whole tones, except two 
whi^ are semitones: and if either scale l>e con- 


an octave, _ 
letters, with wl 
marked. 



from the seveft i 
icbme terms of the i 
Aliy given sound, therefore; 
a sound otany determinate pitch or tune, may 
be made the key'of tite piece, by applying it to. 
the seven natural notes arisine fivjm thedivisioa 
of an octave, introducing ph setnitotifc in¬ 
tervals at the proper place in the octave, and 
repeating the octave above or below, at plea¬ 
sure. 'I’he given note is applied as Ac princi¬ 
pal note or key of the piece, by making fre¬ 
quent closes or cadences upon itj and, in the 
progress of the melody, no other but those seven 
natural notes can be admitted, while the piece 
continues in tiiat key, every other note being 
foreign to the fundamental, or key. 

Now a piece of music may be curried through 
several keys; i. e. it may be given in one key, 
and be lea out of that into another, by intro¬ 
ducing some note foreign to the first, and so oh 
to another; but a r^iar piece must not only 
return to the first key, but those other keys, 
too, must have a particular connection with the 
first. It may be added, th.st those other keys 
must be some of the natural notes of the prin¬ 
cipal key, though not any of them at pleasure. 

As to the distinctions of keys, we have al¬ 
ready observed, that td constitute any given note 
or sound a key, or fundamental note, it must 
have the seven essential or natural notes added 
to it; out of which, or their octaves, all the 
notes of the piece must be taken, while it keeps 
Within the kej', i. e, within the gmerntnent of 
that fundamental. It is evident, therefore, 
there arc but two diiferciit species of keys, 
which arise according as we Join the gre.vter or 
less third, these beingaiwaysaccom|>anied with 
the sixth or seventh of the same species; the 
third g, for instance, with the sixth and seventh 
g; and the third /, wiilr the sixth and seventh /. 

This distinction is expressed under the names 
of sharp or ui.ijor key, which is that with the 
third ff, &c.; and the flat or minor key, which 
IS that with the third /, &c.; whence ii is pkiin, 
that how many different closer soever there be 
in a piece, there can be but two keys, if we con¬ 
sider the essentia! difl’erence of keys; every key 
being either flat or sharp, and every sharp key 
heing the same, as to melody, as well as every 
flat one. 

It most be observed, however, that in com¬ 
mon practice the keys arc said to be different, 
when nothing is considered but the diflerent 
tune, or pitch of the note, in which the difler¬ 
ent closes are made. In this sense, the same 
piece is said to be in dillercnt keys, according 
as it is begun in difierent notes, or degrees ot 
tune. 

Hence arises a farther subdivision of keys into 
natural and artifidal. 

A natural kCv is that in which the dislinetioR 
of miyor or minor may be ob<.erve<l, without 
the additfipn of either sharp or flat. there are 
only two natfiftd kws, viz. A the natural fiat 
key, because from A to C is a minor third, A, 
to F a Minor' sixth, &c.; and C the^vatot^ 


tiaued Ija a double octavci < ^er« wUl, in diat l^ntaie the interval from C to H'll 
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fcci 11i6AfOu«toaie intttvtlsiii 
to ^Ulo F ^ being ton B to C and 

An afUfiteial k» is that in which tiiedistinc* 
tioQ of minor ann mtyor cannot be obserred or 
piark^ without the addition of sharp or Bat. 

This is again divided into perfect and imper* 
'feci. 


KEY 

wotitd b* esoceding^iSoak to execnte: .txita 
hyukingEb instead of X>fr, we have onl^Jl 
Bats j which renders the gamut much aunple^ 
as it then becomes 

E b. F, G, A tr. B tr. C, D, E*. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, sinoe it 
will be very obvious from an inspection of the 
last preceding tabic, that in every artiiicud 


^ A perfect artificial key can preserve its dis* sharp key the number of Bats and the number 
tinciion of flat and sharp, and yet lie upon a of shaqu requisite to make the gamut perfect 
natural note; as a flat key with B flat and E amount together to twelve, the numikr of se*- 
flat, which key is in G natural. mitMies in ihe chromatic octave. The reason 

An inipeytect artihciai key cannot preserve of this it would be ea'sy to shew; but wo have 
the disiincuoB of minor or major, without ly- not room to dilate ujxm maitcrs of mere spccu* 
itig upon some Baiteued oi* sharpened note: lation. 

^ _1__ lx aa * I *r?i rt .. 9r _ 


•uch IS a major kev with B flat and E flat, 
which key is in B flat. See Plate gj. 

When keys are tr.iiispi.scd by the addition 
Of sharps, the first sharp will be applied to the 
note F a fourth above or a fifth below (’ the 
natural sharp key; and this will liavethe rf 
feci of throning the two setnitoiiic intervals, 
and cnnsequeiuly iianspnsing the key, a fifth 
higher, nr a fourth lower, to G. The second 
•harp must he added to tlie note C a fourth 


Keys also denote those little pieces in the 
forc'part of an organ, spinette, ha|jsi('hord, or 
piano'forte; by means wheieof ihe jacks are 
plaied, so as to strike the strings of the iiistriw 
ineiit; and wind is given to ihe pipis, by rais* 
ingand sinking tlie sucker of ihe sound board. 

Ill large ora >i<s mere »re seteral sets of these 
kei’s, some to play the sitiall second organ, 
some for ttie main organ, some lor the tniin)>et, 
and some for the echoing irumoct. In some 


above or a fifth below tlii.s new key G; the there are but a part that play, the rest being for 
two sharps together will have the eflect of oruament. There are twenty slits m large 
trans|K>sing the key anoihcr filth l.igtier, or a keys, which make the half notes. 


fourth lower, that is to sav, from G tul); and 
•o on! every new sharp being placed at a 
fourth higliet than the one la^t added; and 
thus ni'-ixg the key a fiftii atiove the latter. 

Wli' n kevs are transposed by means ol Ikil.s, 
the first IS applied to B t|ie note between A 
aud C the naliirat fl.it and sharp keys ; and it 
has the efllci of raising the key .1 fourtli, 
natnelv the minor kev to D, the major to F. 
The second flat is applied to E t^c note be¬ 
tween the two keys last mentioned; and the 
two additional^ flats together transyaisc the 
ke^ to G ami B; and so on. 

The number of flats and sharps requisite to 
produce major keys upon all the Ik notes of 
the chromatic octave, may be ascertained from 
the table below; and their actual places may 
be readily determined from the preceding ob¬ 
servations and table in pl.ga’ 


O sharp 

7 sharps 

5 sharps 
() sharps 
4 thar|)s 

11 sharps 

6 sharp* 
1 sharp 

8 shMps 

9 obarps 
10 sharps 

i shupa 
0 sharp 


C 

C» or Db» 

. D . . 
D* or Eh* 

. £ . . 
F . . 

or Gb* 
G . . 

or A h* 

di . 
or Bh«* 
B . . 
C 


F« 

G« 

a'» 


Oflat. 

5 flats 

3 flats. 

1 flat. * 

6 flats. 

4 flats. 

2 flats. 
Oflat. 


M. Biiliouski, of l)ouhc 2 , pretends to have 
invented a new kind of keys, luucti preferable 
to the eomnion ones. Wun tlicse, he jjys. he 
can express sounds, which follow each other in 
a continual geometrical proportion, andsoeaa 
furnish nil the sounds in ninsic, and hy conse¬ 
quence all the imwioary intervals and cone 
cords; whereas theToinmon keys do but yield 
some of them. 

KE'Y.'kGE. s. (from kry.) Money paid for 
lyiiiu: .It the key or qoov {Ainsumrth),. 

■ KEYHO'LE. s. (I'cy and W/e.) The per- 
foriiion in the door or lock through which the 
key IS lint (jPrfor), 

KEYNSH\M, a town of Somersetshire, 
116 miles final London. It is a meat tho¬ 
roughfare in the lower road between mih and 
Bristol. It is called proverbially imoky Keyn- 
shain, and with equal reason might it be called 
fo^gy. It has a fine large church, a stone 
bridge of 15 arches o.-er the Avon to Glouces¬ 
tershire, and another over the river CItew. Its 
chief trade is malting. It has a charity school, 
a weekly market, and three fairs. 

KEYsLER (John George), a learner] Ger¬ 
man antiquarian, was born at Thourneau in 
iflSQ. Afler studying at the university of 
Halle, he was appointed preceptor to Clurles 
Maximilian and Christian Charles, the,young 
counts of Giech Buchan; wida whom ne tra¬ 
velled tbroUj^ the chief cities of Germany, 
France, and- the Netherlands, gaining grmt re¬ 


in the ahove the b>n« employed are putatibn among the learned as he .went along, 
marked *0 asterisk. Tnus, it .mi^.be by illostndng several monumetut of amiquity, 
aaitocQiiiqf^Ullflxto^ to employing D* particularly aome fragiaeDts of Celtic idds 
shit: #«< nave nine tnarpt whkh lately diseevered in the cathedral of Paria. 

woifl4|K«U liHi aotfli, with double Bsarps, vie. Havii^ •oquitted himselfeof. this charge' wi,th 
F»% iSpihaft^«i*he ipunut would he !>•, great honour, be proeured, in 1718, the ediicfi- 
EW or F, IPtiW Gy,p*, A*, B* or C, tiofloftwegnndsonaolBsU'nnBernstocff, flipt 
..lir*# «r ^ fluautar prattfe 4tt.his Jkituomc nt^y^s 
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«teetorof]^KIi)nriek«Lanen)nngb. Htmtiett 
cffaUiiniiif leave in i7t8 to visit En^end, he 
,lvas eleem a fellow of the Royal Society for a 
learned essay De Dea Nehelenoia nuiiiine vc> 
terurn Walachorum topico: he gave also an 
explanation of the ancient monument on Sa¬ 
lisbury plain called Stone-henge, with a Dis- 
sertatioo on the Consecrated Misletoe of the 
Druids. Which detached essays, with others 
of the same kind, he published on Ins return 
to Hanover, under the title of Antiquttates se- 
lecta; Septentrionales et Olticse, &c. He af¬ 
terwards made the grand tour with the young 
barons, and to this tour we owe the publication 
of his travels; which were translate into En- 
riish, and published iii 1756, in 4 vuls. 4to. 
Mr. Keysler on his return spent the remainder 
of his life under the patronage of Ins noble pu¬ 
pils, who committal their fine librarv' and ntu- 
seum to his care, with a haiidsoine income. 
He dial in 1743. -•••• 

KIA-KING-FOU, a city in Cliina, in the 
province of Tche-kiang, remarkable for its 
streets ornamented by beautiful piazzas, that 
shelter passenaers from 'he sun arnl rain. Se¬ 
ven cities of the third class are dependent 
upon ii. 

KIANG-NAN, a province of China, 
bounded on the north by Chan-tons, on the 
east by the sea, on the south by Tcne-kiang 
an^ Kiang-si, and on the West by Ho-nan, 
and Hou-quang. Rere the ancient emperors 
aliVays kept their court, till they were obliged 
fbr reasons of state to remove nearer Tarta^, 
and choose Peking for th^dace of Uieir resid¬ 
ence, ft is of vast extent, and contains four¬ 
teen cities of the first order, and ninety-three of 
the second and third order. These cities are 
very populous, and of the greatest note in the 
empire, especially for commerce; it is the ren¬ 
dezvous of all the great barks, for the country 
is full of lakes, rivers and canals, dther natural 
or the effect of labour, which cominunicate 
with the great river Yang tse-kiang, that 
crosses the province; here are few mountains, 
but towards the south. The silks, the japaned 
poods, the ink, the paper, .ind in general every 
thing that comes, as well from Nan-king as 
from the other cities of the province, which 
carrv on a surprising couiiiierce, is much more 
esteemed, and bears a greater price, than what 
is brought from the oiner provinces: there are 
many salt-works along theses coast, and the 
■all they proiluce is distributed almost through 
the empire: here also is found a great quantity 
of marble. In short, this province is so plen¬ 
tiful and rich, that it pavs the emperor annu¬ 
ally about .33,000,000 crowns, without reckon¬ 
ing the dues of imports and exports, for the re¬ 
ceipt whereof several officers are established. 
Nan-king is the capiul. 

KlANG-NAm SeeNAN-KiHC 

KIANG-Sl, a province of China, bounded 
on the N. by Kiang-nan, on the W. by Hou- 

J uang, on the S. % Quang-teng, and on the 
1. by Fo-kicn and T^C-kiang. The mottn- 
thins that lie to the S. are almost Inaccessible { 
there are fiat valley*Muongthciit. It-ia 







wateredlidm end rivers; al_ 

mines of gold, sHv«, lead, iron, 
contains 13 chfes ot riie first ranli.lilta iVm 
rile second and thild. The anack in this pro¬ 
vince is excellent $ and its porcelain u the fiuelt 
and most valu.iUe of the empire. Nan^-tchang^ 
fon is the capital, 

KIANGARI, a town of Turkqrin Asia, 
chief place of a sangiacat, in Natolia. It is de¬ 
fended l>> a casile, on a rock; and is 956 miles 
£.S.E. of Cuubtantmople. Lon.34 .19 E. Lat. 
31). 54 N 

KiniiSJ Sec Chilblains'. 

KiUKD. a (from kibe.) Troubled with 
kibes. 

To KICK. V a. {kaucken. Germ.) To strik* 
with the fiMit 

To Kick. v. n I'o beat the foot in anger or 
contempt {TUlolsnn). 

Kick.* (from the verb.) A blow with tha 
fo.it {Drydm). 

Kick (Cumelius>, a flower painter of Am¬ 
sterdam, born in 1635, ard died in 1(>75._ HU 
manner of painting was delicate, and his co¬ 
louring brilliant, shewing all the freshness of 
natuie. 

Kl'CKER. s. (from kick.) One who strikes 
with his foot. 

KFCKSli.AW. t. (a cornption of quelqti* 
cAore, sometliing.) 1. Something uncoinuitm 
or fantastical; something ridiculous (Milton). 
2. A dish BO changed by the cookery that it 
can scarcely lie known {Fenton). 

KICKSY-WICKSEY. *. (from *ici and 
wince.) A made word in ridicule and disdain 
of a wife {Skukspenn) 

KID. s. {ktd, Danish ) 1 The young of a 

goal (Spenser). 2. (from ddiefen, Welsh, a 
faggot.) A bundle of heath or furze. 

To Kid. v. q. (from the noun.) To bring 
forth kids. 

Kl'DDER. t. An engrosser of corn to en¬ 
hance Its price (Ainsworth). 

Kidder (Richard), a learned Englishpre- 
hte, was bom in Suffolk, and educated at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, by which soci¬ 
ety he was preferred to a living in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, front whence he was ejected for noncon¬ 
formity in IfiGS, but afterwards he thought 

K roper to comply, and obtained the rectory of 
[aine in Essex. In l()74 he was presental to 
the living of St, Martin, Outwich, London; 
and in iGfig was made dean of Peterborough. 
On the deprivation of Dr. Ken, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, he was promoted to that see, which 
he held to his death in 1713. This circum¬ 
stance was occasioned by a stack of chimneys 
falling (luring a great storm, and which killra 
him and his lady in bvd. He is well known 
as the writer of a most elaborate tvork, mli- 
toled, A Demonstration of the Messias, in 1 
vol. folitj and 3 in gvo. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a corporate town ia 
Worcesterrisiw, with a market on Thursday. 
It is seeted^under a hill* on the river Stout, 
and U the principal manufacturing place In 
the county,' Its fertner trade of staffs is 
daeiiMdir-<Hi«ocouat of the geoMal ua* 
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loih goadi;' Iwt Hs tn^nufactofy baa perttWKuffli and are ^npos^ of three Wb*- 
preatly increased. It is the first market in stances: a cortical, which is the eternal, and- 
Kngiand for pile or plush carpets, which, for veiy vkscular; a tobutosc, wbieh tomi^ w 
beauty of colour and patterns, exceed any other, small tubes; and a papil oi« substance, wiuch 
These are frequently called Wilton, from hav- is the innermost The kidn^s are generally 
iitg been first made at that town. The wor- surrounded with more or less adipose mem- 
sled shag trade has also been introduced here, braiie, and liare^ also a proper membrane, 
and employs many looms. It is 14 miles S.E. mernbrana proprio, which is closely accreted 
of Bridgenorih, and 125 N.W. of London, to the cortical substance. I rie renal arteries, 
Lon. 2. 18 W. I.at. 62. 28 N. called also emulgents, proceed from the aorta. 

KIDDLE, or Kidei., {ktdcllm), a dam or The scinsevacuate their blood into thcascend- 
weir in a river with a narrow cot in it, for the ing c.isa. The absorbents accompany the 
laving of pots or other engines to catch fish, blood-vessels, and lerniinate in the thoracic 
'rhe word is ancient; for in Magna Charia, duct. The nerves of the kidnepare hrauches 
cap. 24. wc lead, “ Omnes kidelli deponanlur of the eighth pair and great inttrcostals. Ihe 
per I'hamesiam & Medweyam, £e per lotam excretory duct of this viscus is called the ure- 
iingliain. Hist per costeraiu marh.” And by ter. J t commences at the intddle or pelvis of 
king Johu's charter, power was granted to the the kidney, where the blootl-vcs-eis enter it, 
city of London, “ dc kidellis amovendis per and is at first a large membranous bag, which 


Tnamesiam & Medweyam.” A survey was oTr 
dered lo be made of the weirs, mills, stanks, 
and kidells, in the great rivers of England, I 
lien. JV. Fisherineii of lale corruptly call 
tiles “dams keHlet; and they arc much used in 
Wales and on the sea-coasts of Kent. 

To KlDNA'F. V. a (from ki7id, Dutch, a 
child, and nc/i.) To steal children; to steal 
human bcinirs. 

KIDNA'PPER. s. (from ktdnap.) One who 
steals human beings. 

KIDNAPPING, is the forcible taking and 
carrying away a man, woman, or child, from 
their ov\ n country, and sending them to ano¬ 
ther. This is an oft’erice at common Jaw, and 


dimintshes like a funnel, till it becomes a long 
narrow canal. The ureters convey the urma 
from the kidney to tlic bladder, which it per- 
f<ir.ates ohliqiielv. 

KIDWKLLY, a town of Carmarthenshire, 
in S. Wales, with a market on Tuesday. It is 
seated on a creek of the Bristol ('hanncl, near 
the mouth of the Towy. From this town a 
canal has been cut to some collieries, whence 
coal IS brought down and exported. It is 
(‘i<7ht miles S. of Caimarthcn, and 224 W. by 
N^ofiamdon. Lon. 13. I.i W, Iait.54 4+N. 

KIEL, u strong, rich, and considerable 
town of Germany, capital of the dnehy of Hol¬ 
stein, with a castle, and a university. It stands 


punishable by fine, imprisonment, and pillory, upon a small peninsula in a bay of the B.ijtic, 

* . . .r s .p. tir tir . __ l ■_KemwKrssaw Mrslitna 


By stat. 11 and 12 W. Ilf. c. 7, if any cap 
tain of a merchant vessel shall during his 
being abroad force any persons on shore, and 
wilfully leave them behind, or refuse to bring 
home all such men as he tarried out, if able 
and desirous to return, he shall suffer three 


and has a very comintxlious harbour for ships 
of the largest size. Lon. JO. OE. Lat 64, 
20 N. 

KIERINGS (Alexander). ,a liindscape 
painter of Utrecht, born in 15()0, and died in 
ifi+f). His views were copietl from nature. 


months imprisonment. Exclusive of the above and he finished them with amazing patience 
punishment for this as a criminal offence, the even the bark and the fibres of the trees being 
party may recover upon an action for cotnjicn- distinctly marked. 

..’-' =.- KIFFEKIL, in oryctology. This mine¬ 
ral is dug up near Conic in Naiolia, and is eni- 
plovetl in forming the bowls of Turkish to¬ 
bacco pipes. The sale of it supptirts a monas¬ 
tery nf dervibcs established near the place 
where it is dug. It is found in a larM fi'.stire 
six feet wide, in grey calcareous rariii. The 
workmen assert that it grows again in the fis¬ 
sure, and pufls itself up li ke froth. This mine¬ 
ral, when fresh dug, is of the consistence of 
wax; it feels soft and greasy; its colour is yel¬ 
low; its specific gravity 1.600: when thrown 
on the fire it sweats, emits a fetid vapour, be- 


talion in damages for the civil injury. 

KIDNEY. SeeKiPKEVS. ' 

Kii)N ey, in ludicrous or familiar language, 
■ignifies sort, or kind, as, “ He is of the right 
kidney." 

Kidney-bean, in botany. Sec Phase- 
olds, 

Kidnev b'.an (Carolina). See Giy- 
CIKE. 

KrONEY-BEAN tree. See GlYCfNE. 

Kidney VETCH. See Anthvllis. 

Kidney-wort. See Saxipraoa. 
Kidney-shaped leap. In botany, fo' 


liuni reniformc. Roundish and hollowed .it comes hard, and perfectly white, 
the base without angles. Applied also to the According to the analysis of Klaproth, it 
anther and seed, which being solid bodies, have is composed of .50,50 silica 
really the forto a kidney; whereas a leaf, 17.85 magnesia 

being a plane surface, resen.bles the section ■ ' 86.00 water 

a kidney. This distinction is to be observed ^ 5.00 carbonic acid 

in several olW cases. .60 limet , 

Kidneys. Rene*. Two aMominal viscera, — ■■■ " " * 

shapetl like g kidncy-be.lo, that secrete the J)8.26 

nrme. Tiieyitw sttuated Dn .each lumbar re- KIGGELARIA. In butany, a ®f 
)^D, near the first Imiibar vertebra, behind did the class ditecia, order dudeaandria. Ca]y«.< 
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fiM'partrd; ftetals five; witli five th^«e>lobed 
xlauae. Ma^S: anthers perforated at the top. 
Fem, i Styfacs fiviS; capsule one-celled* five-val- 
ved, many seeded. One species, a Cape tree 
with a grey bark; leaves lanceolate, serrate, 
glabrous; H'cds iittnieised in the pnip. It is 
reared in our own lioi-houscs, and is propa¬ 
gated by seeds, cuttings, or layers. 

KIdULKY, a town, in the west riding of 
York^hire, xiv miles to the south-east of Skip- 
ton in Craven. It stands in a valley snrrourided 
with hills, at the meeting of two brooks, which 
fall into the iivcr Aie one mile below it. 
E'Ciy (ainilyis supplied with water brought to 
or neai tlieu doors in stone troughs from a ne¬ 
ver-tailing .ipring on the west side of it. The 
parish IS six miles long and iwo broad, and is 
iio miles from the east and west sc.t 8 ; yet at 
the west end of it near Camel-Cross is a rising 
ground, from which the springs on the cast 
side of It run to the eist seat, and those on the 
west to the west sea By the late inland navi¬ 
gation, til’s town 1).IS a communication with 
tlie livers Mersey, Dee. Ilibblc, Ouse, Trent, 
Derwijit, Severn, Hiiniher, Thames, &c. 
which iMvigation, inrluding its windings, ex- 
tetuN above 500 miles, in the cimnties of Lin¬ 
coln, Nottinghain, Lancaster, Westmoreland, 
Chester. Slallorfl, Warwick, Leicester, Ox- 
forl, Worcester, See. 

KlKEKUaN’iy.VlALO. A pure resin, very 
timilar to copal, but of a more beautiful white¬ 
ness and traiisparency. It is brought from 
.America, where it is ^id to be used medicin¬ 
ally in the cure of hysteria, tetanus, &c. It 
forms the most beautiful of all varnishes. 

KILBEGGaN, a jjost, rair> and borough- 
town of Ireland, in the county of Westmeath 
and province of Leinster, 44 miles from Dub¬ 
lin. Previously to the union it returned two 
meinlicrs to parliament. It is seated on the 
river Brosna, over which there is a bridge. 
There, was here a monastery founded in IStlO, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and inha¬ 
bited by monks from the Cisteriiaii abbey of 
Melefoiit. The fan* are two. 

KILDA (St.), a small inland of Scotland, 
one of the Ifebrides, 18 leagues to the W. of 
N. Uist. A great number of the poor people 
in this island Jive chiefly by fishiiigand catch¬ 
ing wild fowls. In the latter employment, 
they are incredibly adventurous; being often 
let down by a rope from the summit of high 
precipitous rocks, where they clamber among 
the rugged cliffs, in search of the eges and nests 
of various birds. But the more safe and com¬ 
mon method of catching these fowls is, by 
spreading a laige net over the face of the rock 
where they lodge, in which great numbers are 
at once entangled, and Inweretl down into a 
. boat. St. Kilda is the most westerly island of 
Great Britain. 

KILDERKIN, (fromJindeiin, a baby, 
Dutch.) A kind^Of liquid measure, contain¬ 
ing two firkins, oVipB gallons, beer-measure, 
or If) ale-measure. 

KILGARREN, a town in Pembrokeshire, 
viib a market on Wcdo«iday. It had for* 
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mcrlyamstle, .jhb** in mins; ana-ii^lfy^f» 
remarkable aftbnon-leap, where that 
caught in great abunoance. Above this piaet)^ 
are Targe works for fiibricatmg un plates. lit 
is seated on the Tyvy, 30 miles N. ofPem- 
btoke, and 2 S 7 W.N. W, of Loudon, l^on. 

4.40 W. Lat. 54.4 N. . „ . 

KILHAM, a town in theE. ridingofYork- 
shtre, with a market on Saturday, 36 •titles 

N, E. of York, and ‘AM) N. of LondoB. Lou. 

O. 16 W. I.at. 54. 5 N. 

, KlLlA, a fortified town of Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope, in Bessarabia; seated on an island, at 
the mouth of the Danube. It was taken by 
the Russians in 1790 , but restored at the sub¬ 
sequent peace It is 86 miles S W. of Bialo- 
gorod, and A)0 N. E. of Coiisiantiuople. Lon, 
as. 46 . E. lUt. 45. £2 N. 

KILKENNY, a county of Ireland, bcund- 
ed on tile north iiv Queen’s county, on the 
east by Carlow and exford, on the south by 
W'alerford, and on the west by Ttpjieraryj 
about thirty-five miles from north to soutn, 
and nineteen from cast to west. It contains 
127 parishes, about 17.&70 houses, and up¬ 
wards ot 95,UOO inhabitants: the surface is ge¬ 
nerally level, and the soil fertile in corn, equal 
to most other parts of Irel.ind. The princijial 
rivers arc the Barrow, which bounds it on the 
catt, the Suir, which forms us southern bound- 
aw, and divides it from Waterford, and the 
Nore, w'liich crosses it from north to south. 
Sixteen members were sent to the Irish parlia-^ 
nicnt by this county, the city of Kilkennjr, am\ 
the boroughs of St. Canice, Guwran, Knock- 
topher, 'i'homastown, Innistioghe, and Callen. 

Kilkbkny, a city of Ireland, and capital 
of the county to which it gives name; situated 
on the river Nore, over which are two hand¬ 
some hridgev: the borough of St. Canice oc 
Irish Town is joined to it, and both together 
form one large town. It is the see of a bishop, 
founded m the fifth century. The cathedral 
IS small, the houses are decorated with a bean- 
tilul black and white marble, dug from quar¬ 
ries near the town- considerable manufactures 
of blankets and coarse woollen cloths are car¬ 
ried on here. The number of inhabitants is 
alxiut l 6 , 00 U; sixty-fivc miles N.K. Cork, 
and fifty-s'ix S S. W. Dublin. Lon. 7 . 15 
W. Lat. 52. 38 N. 

Kii KENNY COAL, ill mineralogy. Sec 
Bitumen. 

I'o KILL, V, a. (anciently to quell ■, cpel- 
lan,Saxon; Dutch.) 1. To deprive of 

life; to put to death, as an agent {Mac.). 2. 

To destroy animals for food {Sltakip.) 3. To 
deprive of life as a cause or insirmnent {Buc.), 

4. To deprive of vegetative or other motion, or 
active qualities (Elvyer). 

KILLALA, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Mayo, the see of a bi>rop, founded 
about the middle of the fifia century, and 
'dnited with Acbonrv. aiioatcd on a fine bay of 
the Atlantic to which it gives name. This bay 
is near six miles from east to west, and five 
from north to south. Killala is not a town o*^^' 
coDScquencsi iweniy-threc milesN.Caitleb^^ 
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d tw«nty.*ix W. Sligo. Lon. Q. 3 W. Lat, 

- 12 N. 

KILLALOF., a lonn of Ireland, in the 
eonnty of Clare, the see of a bishop, founded 
in the fifth century. In the twelfth century 
it was united with the bishopric of Roscrean, 
aud in the year 1763, tlie bishopric of Kilife- 
nora was annexed to it. It is situated on the 
Shannon, by which it is separated from the 
county of Tip|jerary, with a bridge of commu¬ 
nication : twenty miles E. Knnu, and eleven 
jN. N E Limerick. 

KlLLAllD POINT, a cape of Ireland, on 
the east mast of the county of Down, in the 
English ('hannel, six miles B. from Down¬ 
patrick. Lon. 5. 27 W. Greenwich, latt. 64. 
22 N. 

Kll.LARNEY, a towp of Ireland, m tlie 
county of Kerry: ihirty-six miles W. Cork, 
and hftv S.W. Limerick. Lon. 9 , 27 W. 
Lat. .51 .'2 N. 

Near Killarney is a large and heautiful lake, 
called the Lake of Killarney, or Lough Lean, 
12 or 14 miles long, and in manv places four 
miles broad The views in sailing over, or 
coasting along this lake, .ire ver^ picturesque, 
and olten sublime; and the variety fur¬ 
nished by the mmierous little islands on the 
lake adds greatly to the general cflect. 

KILLAS, in mineralogy, bee .Ardesi a. 

KI'LLEll (from it/i.) One that deprives 
of life Sidney fl'alln). 

KILLICRANKIE, a noted pass in Perth¬ 
shire, near the innclion of ilieTmnel with the 
Garrv. it is the grard entrance into the 
ll'giilands in those pans, and is formed by the 
lofty mountains inipeiidiii; over the Garry, 
which rushes through m a dec,; and rocky 
cbaiinel. oveihung with trees. In the la.st 
century, this was a pass of inucfi didkuhy and 
danger .1 path nangmg over a tremendous 
niccipice threatened destiuctioii to the le.ast 
fals:- step of the traveller. At present, a fine 
load gives an easy access to the remote Hijjh- 
lands; am! tne iwj sides are joined byamie 
arch. Near the uoith end of this pass, in us 
open and unimproved st.ite, king William’s 
army, under general Mackey, was defeated, in 
l68t), by the iligldaiidcrs, cninmanded by vis¬ 
count Dundee, wl|o .vas killed in the moment 
of victory. 

KILLIGIIEW (W'dham), eldest son of 
Sir Robert K lligrtw, kmgln, was born in 
IOO 6 . He was gciilleinaii-ushercf the privy- 
chamber to king (lliarles 1. and on the Hestora- 
noo to Charles It. When the latter married 
the princess Cathenne of Portugal, he was 
created vice-chamberlanu in which station he 
continued 23 years, and died in ifipj. He 
was the author of lour |»la\s, which, though 
now thrown aside, were much applauded by 
the poets of that time, parlicnlariy by Mr. 
Waller; and in the decline of life he puBlidini 
sonic jrious reflections on the instability of 
human hapotpess when pur views are not dir 
yecled to a fwuwe state. 

I KtLtiO&Etw (Thotnas), brother of the for« 
per, was bom ia IfSlt#'wd ’u process of timp 
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'dl^io^shed himself by his UKcommoa fi 9 » 
tural parts. He was pge of honoiu to king 
Charles J. and groom of th« bed^^aaber to 
Charles II. with whom he suffered marify years 
exile; during which be applied his leisure 
hours to the study of poetry, and to the com¬ 
position of several phiys. After tlte Restora¬ 
tion he continued in high favour with the 
king, and had frequently aece.ss to faun when 
he was denied to the first peers in the realm; 
and being a man of great wit and liveliness of 
parts, and having from his long intimacy with 
that nionarch, and being continualiv about his 
person during his troubles, acquired a freedom 
and familiaiity with him which even the pomp 
of majesty afterwards could not check in him, 
he sometimes, by w’ay of jest, which king 
Charles was ever fond of, i( genuine, even 
though hi’nself was the object of the satire, 
would adventure bold truths which scarcely 
any one besides would liave dared even to hint 
at. One «-lory in particular is related of him, 
which, if true, is a strong proof of the great 
lengths he would sometimes proceed in free¬ 
doms of this kind, and is as follows •.—When 
the king's luihunnded passion for women had 
given Ins mistress such .an ascendant over him, 
that, like the efleminate Persian monarch, he 
was much fitter to have handled a distaff than 
to wield a sceptre, and for ilic convers, lion of 
his concubines utteily neglected ihc most im¬ 
portant affairs of state, Mr. Killigrew went 
to pay hi> ui.'ijesiv a visit in his private apart¬ 
ments, habited like a pilgrim who was bent 
on a longjonrney. The lung, surprised at ffie 
(Midity of his appearance, immediately a8ki<d 
him what was the meaning of it, and whither 
hc'.a. going? To hell,” hlnniiy replied ihe 
wag. “ Pr’yihee (said the k^mg), what can 
your errand be to that place?" “To fetch 
back Oliver Cromwell (rejoined he), that he 
may take some care of the affairs of England; 
for iiis successor takes none at ail.” Killigrew 
died in 1(182. 

KielktivEw (Anne), “aGrace for beauty, 
and a Muse for wit," as Mr. Wood says, was 
the daughter of Dr. Henrj Killigrew, brother 
of the two foregoing, and wgs ixirn a little be¬ 
fore the Restoration. She gave early indica¬ 
tions of genius, and became eminent m the 
arts Ivoth of poetry and painting. She drew the 
dnke of York and his duchess, to whom she 
was maid of honour, as well a? several other 
ortraiia and history-pieces; and crowned all 
er other accoinpiisiinients with nnbleim^hed 
virtue and exemplary pietyr. Mr. Di^den 
seems qnitc lavish in her praise, though Wood 
assures us he has said no more of her than she 
was equal if not superior to. This amiable 
young woman died of the small-pox in 1685; 
aud the year after her poems were published' iu 
a thin 4to volume. 

KILLILEAGH, a borough of Ireland, in 
the connty of l>own, seated on an arm< of 
Strangfoni Lough, whenfships may he sbdi* 
tered from all winds. It gnifored much in the 
war of 1641 ; but it is now a thriving place, 
with a tinan and dmad manufactoiyr. Hew 
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$$ * castle, formerly the seat of the ikmHy of 
Hamihoh, now earls of Clanbrassil 5 »nd the 
celebrated sir Ham Sloanc was born in this 
town. It is 80 miles N. Iw E. of Dublin. 
Lou. 6 . 38 W. Lat. 64, 23 N. 

KILLINHAULE, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Tipperary, 14 miles N. of Clon« 
mcU. Lon. 7 . ^ W. Lat. 52.27 N. 

KILLONY, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of 3ligo, six miles S, of Sligo. Lon. 
«.26 W. Lat. 64. 11. N. 

KILLOUGH.orPoRxST. Ann, a sea- 
port of Ireland, in the county of Down, situate 
on the N. of St. John's Point, in the Irish 
Sea. A rock stands in the middle of the en¬ 
trance of its harbour, covered at half flood. 
Here is a manufacture of salt. It is 76 miles 
N. by E. of Dublin. 

KILLYBEGS, a borough of Ireland, in 
the county of Donegal, with a spacious har¬ 
bour on the N. Side of Donegal Bay. It is 12 
miles W. of Ballyshannon. Lon. 8 . () W. 
JUttt d4« 40 N. 

kiLMAC-THOMAS, a town of Ireland, 
in the county of Waterford, 12 njiles S.E. of 
Waterford. Lon. 7 . 10 W. Lat. 62 .14 N. 

KILMAlNHAM, a town of Ireland, 
about h.ilf a mile from Dublin. It has a ses¬ 
sion-house and a gaol; and here the quarter 
sessions are held lor the county of Dublin, 
and the knights for the shire eh'Cted. It was 
eometimes the seat of government, before the 
castle at Dublin was appropriated to that pur- 
ngse. 

KILMALLOCE, a borough of Ireland, in 
the county of Limerick, 18 miles S. of Lime¬ 
rick. Lon. 8 .34 W. Lat. 52, 24 N. 

KILMARNOCK, a populous town in Ayr¬ 
shire, noted for its manufacture of gloves, car¬ 
pets, stocking^, nightcaps, bonnets and other 
woollen goouM. Jt is 16 miles S.W. of Glas¬ 
gow. 

KILMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Cavan, with a bishop’s see, three 
miles S,W. of Cavan. Lon ?• D W. Lat. 
64. 2 N. 

KILN. s. (eyin, Saxon.) A stove; a fabric 
formed for admitting heat, in order to dry or 
burn things contained in it (Jiacon). 

■ Brigadier Genertd Dirom of Mount Annan, 
in Scotland, built some iime-kilns in 18U1; 
of which he published an account in the third 
volume of the Transactions of the Highland 
Soci^. 

'''Diese kilns were constructed with a view 
to save fuel, to calcine the stone equally, and 
to give the burner the command of the heat.” 
To accomplish these objects the two kilns were 
built circular, and adjoining each other, but 
instead of being open at the top, as the com¬ 
mon lime-kiln is, they were covered with ai;i 
arched dome, a door being left on one side at 
the springing of the arch, to put in the charge, 
and a chimnw being carried out on the oppd- 
site side at the saibe height to convey away 
the smoke. The walls were built in the 
Usual manner with stone work and were lined 
'vritlt brick, an interval of about four inches 
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being fofl betweeni^vhich was fllied with TutMo! 
bte and small stones without mortar; this wa^ 
done to form a noo-conductor of heat by ad¬ 
mitting a circulation of air, in order to prevent 
the kiln from bursting by the expansion caused 
by the heat; and the whole wis bound with 
frames of wood strongly fastened together at 
the distance of about six f«»t from the grottiid, 
and the same interval from each other. The 
charging doors were made circular and were 
shut by a frame of iron filled with fire-bricks, 
and hung on a hinge or bolt; the grate at the 
bottom was made with the four middle bars to 
draw ont^ the better to let down the calcined 
stoneor lime-shelh, when the kiln was choak- 


ed or did not draw freely- a damper was also 

S at in the flue of the chimney to regulate the 
raught, and within the dome a flue was car¬ 
ried from each side of the charging door to the 
commencement of the chimney, to intercept 
the ascent of the smoke in some degree when 
the door was opened for charging. These 
kilns were not intended to be wrought by 
drawingand filling at the same time, as is done 
in common kilns: fur then the advant.'i'^e 
would be lost which arises from confining tlie 
heat in calcining the stone; but it was intended 
that one should be filled and kept shut, while 
the other was drawing, and so they were to be 
filled and drawn alternatelv. 

It appeared to General Dirom that the cur¬ 
rent of air being regulated by means of the 
door below and the damper abtwe, the burner 
may admit of such acoliitun, .as might enable 
him to work the kiln as quickly as may be 
done, without waste of fuel and without melt¬ 
ing or vitrifying the stone; or he may lengthen 
the process by lessening the draught of air 
through the kiln. As ihe expense of the kilns 
here described was about 3U0|. it is very justly 
observed that they can be recommended only 
where the demand for lime is considerable, 
and the saving of fuel an object of importance; 
the saving of this .article not being more, if so 
much, as one third of what would be necessary 
in open kilns. 

These kilns, however, are constructed on cor¬ 
rect mechanical and chemical principles, and 
f the effect fell sliort of the general’s just ex¬ 
pectations the cause ought-rather to be attri¬ 
buted to the ilUinanagement of the persons em¬ 
ployed, than to any defect in the kilns then - 
selves. The value of lime calcined with a 
very great degree of heat is svell known to .ill 
persons concerned in masonry, and every im¬ 
provement of kilns, which increases the he.it 
during calcination, may be considerctl an im¬ 
portant discovery. It is to be feared that tiic 
great expense <m building limc-kilns in the 
mode proposed will preclude the general adop¬ 
tion 01 the j^an. 

To KPI^DRY. V, n. (kiln and dry ) To 
dry by means of a kiln (Mortmer). 

TKILT, for kUUd (Spenser). 

KL^MBO. a. (a schetubo, Italian.) Crook¬ 
ed; bent; arched (Arbuthnol). 

KIMBOLTON a town in HuntingdgtiiK' 
shire, with a m tket on Friday. The 
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<^lie teat i;h« 4uk« of Iflk ^miWIgatmtfi oSaity f. Htlattoal* 

much improved. Queen Catherine after im (iS/(a«/>e«»’e). 3. fieJativet (iJen^^m). 
divorce from Henry VIIJ. resided some lime i^d^l'KBKEn. a. Congenial| related* cog* 
in this castle. Jt is eight jhjIcs N. W. Of St ioale (.Dryden), ■' 

Neat’s, and 64 N. by W. of Loudon. jLo«. KINE s. |»lur. from cow. 

0. 18 W. Lat. 52, 1.5 N. KIM’-TON, a town in Warwick^ilrc, 

KIMI, a town ofSweden, capital of a 'jlto- with a market on Tuesday. King John kept 
▼inceof the same name, iii E. Uuihnia, at the hii court in a castle here. It is 10 miles S.S.B. 
month of the Kiim, which here falls into the of NV arwitk, anil 88 N.W. of London. Lon. 
gulf of Bothnia, lO miles S.E. of Tornca, 1. 24 W’. Lit o2. II N. 

KIMPOLUMfi, a town of Turkey in En- KING, a monarch or |fotentale who rules 
rope. Ill Moldavia, on the river Moldatia, 92 singly and sotercignly over a jieople, Camden 
miles N. E. 01 Coloswai. derives the word (rom ihe Saxon cyning, which 

KIN, a town of Persia, in the province of signifies the same: and that fiom i«» power, 
Scgesian, situate <it trie foot of a chain of or Aeit kuowKdge, wherewith every monarch 
mountains, near the lake Zare, 320 miles E. is supposed to he invested. Tiie l.,atin lex, 
of Ispahan. the Set tliian rrtx, the Punic resrh, the Spanish 

KitJ. i. (ryiine, Saxon.) 1 . Uelation either my, ,nul the Eiench r«M, come all, accortling 
of consunguiiiity or afliiiiiy (IJtuon). 2. Ue- to Postel, from the Hebrew bw r«ac/i, chief, 
laiiv'us; those who arc of the same race (fliy* lie.id. 

dcti). 3. A relation; one relauil (Danes). Kincs were not known amongst the Israel* 

4 The same gmerical cia'.s (Jioyte). h, A ites till tin* rogn of Saul. Before him they 
diinniiitive lernnnatiun Ironi kind, a child, were governed at first by elders ns in Egypt; 
Diiicli: as, tuiiH/km, minikui, tcilktn. then by princes of God's appointmeiit, as 

KIN.\K1.NA. Sc, Cinchona. Moses and Joshua; then bv judges till the 

KIN'BURN, a f'oi tress of the Russian cm* lime of Samuel; and last of all uy kings, as wo 
(lire, at the mouth of the Diieipcr, opposite read iii scripture. 

(Ic^akoiv In the last war with Russia, the Most of the Grocian states were governed at 
Turks iiijile several attacks upon it by land and first by kings, who were ctio-en by the people 
sea, but were lui dlv repulsed. to decide uifierenccs and execute a power 

KlNCARl)IN’E-0-NIJilL, a village in winch w.is limiU’d by laws. They commanded 
Abeiileeiishiic, sealed on the river Dei, 23 armies, presided over ilie worship of tlie gods, 
mill" W. of Abcideen. &c. This royaliy was geneially hereditary; 

KlNC-AUDINliSHIRE, 01 Mearns, a bui if the vices of the heir to the crown were 
couiiiy ot Scotland, tmiinded on ihe N. and odious to the people, or li the oracle had so 
N VV by Al>er(le"iisliire, on tlie E. by the coiiiiiiriiided, he was cut ofl from the right of 
German Oveaii, and on the S.W. by Angus- succession, yet the kings were supposed to 
shiie. JisJciigih along the coast % 30 miles, hold their sovereignty by uie appointment of 
Its greatest l:ie.tiitu 20 . 7'hc only borough in Jupiter. The ensign ofniiijesu was the seep* 
it IS Inicrbcrvia. tre, which was made of wood adorned with 

KIND « (fromyenne-, relation, Saxon.) 1. studs of gold, and ornamented at the top with 
Benevolent, fil cu with general guxd-vvill some figure, communly that of an eagle, as 
(SoufA). 2 . I'auKirable; heiieficetil (Luke), being die bird of Jove. 

Kin'P. s. (eynne-, baxoij.; |. Race; ge- Rome also was governed at first hv kings 
nerical class (Hoon'-r). 2 . Particular nature who were elected by the people, wiin the ap- 
(Baker) 3. Ndtord slate (Ariitilhnof). 4, probation of the senate and concurrence of the 
Nature, iial.tijl dele'iiiinntioii (Sliakspeare). augurs. Their power extended to riligion, 

.}. NIaiiiii'i, V .I Bacou) (). Sort (Bac.). the reniuics, the army, and the adimnisirution 
To Kl'NDLli.. r a. (annu, Welsh; cyn- ofjusticc. The monarchical form of govern* 
'rekm, Saxon.) 1 . 'lo vet on fire, to light; merit subsisted 244 years in Rome, under se* 

10 make to burn (King C/iarlii). 2 . To in* ven kings, the last of whom was Tarquinius 
flame the passions; to exasperate, to animate; Snucrbiis. 

to fire the III..Id (Darnel). Lawyers say, the king of England, or 

ToKPniile. 0 . n. 1 . To catch fire i/sa.). of the British empire, is a mixed person, a 
S. (from cenn<,n, Saxon.) To bring forth. priest as well as a prince: at his coronation he 
KI'NDLER. s. (from kindle.) One that is anointed with oil, as the priests and kings of 
lights; one who inflames (Gay), Israel were, to intimate, that his person is sa* 

KPNDLY. «d. (from Arm/,) Benevolently; cred. 
favourably; with good-wili (Shakspeare). Among the Greeks, the king of Persia had 

Ki'NDLY.a. (from Lnd.) 1 . Homogeneal; anciently the appellation of the great king; 
congenial; kindred; of the some nature the king of France had that of the most Chris* 
(fiutrmonif). 2 . Bland, mild; softening fian king, and the king of Spain that of catholic 
(Drydeit). king. .See Catholic. 

KINDNESS, t. (from kind.) Benevolence; , The king of the Romans is a prince chosen 
beneficence; good-will; fgvour (Collier). by the emperor, as a coadjutor in thegomn- 
KI'NDRED* *’ (cynjiftne, Saxon.) 1. Re* ment of the empire, 
lauoo by birth at marriage; cognauon; con* The kings of England, by the Latenin court* 
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'* lia* been 
iffl. The king isentranteil’ 

■ «newifc»«»W»in1« »<«»*■ . t JaMft ^ 


eSl'Wtdef^ jWpft bal filf "ifitti of' 

CbriMioDMeimoscotkferredon tttenti *64 tot ajblriEtereai ^ , . . ^ 

of defender of tlw.foith wes edUed by pepe 'teiui the sok power of conferritig dignities and 
Leo X. thoa^ it had been used by tbeio faotKHUTs, so that all degrees of nobility, knight> 
time before. , hood, and other titles, are received by inime- 

. TllpfctitleOf grace was first given to our kings diate grant from the crown }<either expressed 
about to time of Henry IV. and that of roa- in waiting, by write or letters patent, as in the 


jesty first to Henry VIII. before which time 
our kings were called grace, highness, 8cc. 

Ill all public instruments and letters, the 
king styles himself nos, we; though till the 
time of king John, he spoke in the singular 
number. 

The Hungarians formerly gave the name 


creation of peers and baronets; or by corpon'al 
investure, as in the creation of a simple knight. 
And as the king may create new titles, so he 
may create new office's, but with this restric¬ 
tion, that ht cannot create new offices with 
new fees annexed to them, nor annex new fees 
to old offices; for thus vi ould be a tax upon the 


king to their queen Mary, to avoid the infamy subject, whic h cannot be imposed but by act 
which the laws of that country cast upon those of parliament. I'he king has also the preroga 


who are governed by women: accordingly, she 
bore the title of king Mary, till her marriage 
with Stgisinutid, at which time-she took the 
title of queen. 

The laws make it higb-Weason barely to 
imagine or intend the death of the king; and, 
because the destruction of the king may ensue 
th.it of Ins great eniinsellors or officers, it is 
felony m any of the king's servants to conspire 
even that; though in other capital cases, it is 
a rule, that voluntas non reputalitur pro faito; 
and all Englishman shall not, in any other 
case, be put to death, unless the deed follow 
the intent. The king’s office (as he promises 
at his coronation) is to prescrie the rights and 
privileges of the church, the prerogative of the 
crown, the laws and customs of the realm, &c. 
or, as Fortescue has it, lie is pttgnare bcUa po~ 
pah sai, & eos rectissimp judicare. 

The king is considered by the laws of Eng¬ 
land as I he head and supreme governor of the 
nitinnal church. sO Hen. VIII. cap, I. 1 
Eliz. cap. 1. In virtue of this authority, lie 
convenes, prorogues, restrains, regulates, and 
dissolves, all ecclesiastical synods or convoca¬ 
tions 

He has the supreme right of patronage, 
called patronage paramount, over all the eccle. 
siastical benefices in England. He has power, 
by his prerogative, without any act of parlia¬ 
ment, to maae war or peace, conclude leagues 
and treaties, grant safe-c.ondncts, give comniii>- 
sions for raising and regulating fleets and 
armies, as well as for erecting manning, and 
governing forts, and other places of strengtfi, 
to appoint {Hirtsand havens, to erect beacons, 
light-houses, and sea-marks, to prohibit the 
exportation of arms or ammunition out of the 
kiti^om, dispose of magazines, castles, ships, 
public moneys, &c. He has the sole power of 
sending ambmsadors to foreign states, and of 
receiving ambassadors at homo. 1 Ic convokes, 
adjourns, prorogues, and dissolves parliaments; 
and may refuse his assent to any bill passed by 
both houses, without giving his reasons for it. 

He may increase the number of members of 
either house at pleasure, by creating new 


tive of conferring privileges upon private per¬ 
sons; such as granting place or precedence 
to any of his subjects; such is also the jiovvcr 
to enfranchise an alien, and make him a deni¬ 
zen. Such IS likewise the prerogative of crccU 
i ngcorporutions. 

The king is also the arbiter of commerce. 
Under this branch of the prerogative be has 
power to establish ]mblic marts, or places of 
buying and selling; such as niaikcts and fairs, 
with the lolls belonging to them; and like¬ 
wise to regulate weignts and measures; to give 
money, which is the medintn of commerce, 
authority, or to make it current; and the 
coining of money is the act of the sovereign 
power, and the settling of the dcnominaiioti or 
value for which tlic coin is to pass »nrrent. 
The king may also at any time decry or cry 
down any cum of the kingdom, and make it 
no longer current. 

Debts due to him are always to he 'itisfied 
in the first place, in case of executoiship, &c. 
and till his debt is discharged, he may protect 
the creditor from the arrests of others. He 
may distrain for the whole debt on a tenant 
that holds hut pait of the land; is not obliged 
to demand his rent as others are, may sue in 
what court he pleases, and distrain where he 
lists. In all doubtful cases, sen/prr prammu 
titr pro rege : no statute restrains him, unless 
he be particularly named. In all cases where 
the king is plaintifi, his officers may enter 
with an arrest; and, if entrance be denied, 
break open a house, and seize the party; 
though in other cases a man’s house is his 
castle, and has a privilege to protect him against 
all arrests. 

He has custody of the persons and estates of 
idiots and lunatics; he is ulHmtts hares regnt, 
and to him revert all estates, when no heir ap¬ 
pears. All treasure-trove (i. e. money, [date, 
or bullion, found, and the owners not known) 
belongs to him; so all waifs, strays, wrecks, 
lands recovered from the sea, gold ond silver 
mines, royal fishes, &c, belong to him. Sec 
Rbvekue. He can unite, scpvratc, enlarge, 
or contract, the limits of bishoprics, or cccle- 


peers,and bestow'ing privileges on other towns . siastical benefices, end by his letters erect new 
for sending burgesses to parliament. But bishoprics, coUe^, &c. See Regalia. 
this Bart of the prerogative of increasing the He can dispense with the rigour of the ec- 
numoer of pariiament-men, in the lower clesiastical tawe, excejM those which have been 
house, seems to be given u]> by the late kings, confiimed by an act of parliament, oi declared 





ja«na«ik*:|*.’ He h*i also ^wer to 
with of parliament^ and petnuitiin 

tott*, by 4 iKm-obitante, where htntsw |a 
ahme concerned i to moderate the rtf^ of 
th« law, according to equity ; to pardon » lban 
condemned by law,except io ap^il of mur¬ 
der, and in c.i!>e of impeachments by the bouse 
of commons i and to iiitcmret by nh judges, 
in statutes and cases not denned by law. 

Bui though he be intrusted with the whole 
executive power of the law, yet he cannot sit 
in judgment in any court; for justice most be 
adniinistcrecl accoraiiig to the powers commit¬ 
ted and disiributed to tlie several courts. 

The law esteems him God’s vicegerent on 
earth, and ascribes various perfections to him, 
not belonging to any other man “Rex est 
s'icjiius,” sa\s Bracton, “ et niini,ter I>ei in 
terra. Oinnis quiuem mb co est, et ipse sob 
nnllo, nisi l.iii!eni sob l)eo.” He is .said to 
have iai[ieri.ii dignity, and in charters before 
the Conqiic'.i is lrci)uiMitl> styled basileus, and 
vmperalor, the titles respectively assumed by 
the emperors of trio hast and West. His 
realm is dt dared to be an empire, and bis 
cronu im penal, l;y many acts of parliament, 
particularly the atatntes ii4 Hen. Vlll. cap. 
12 and 2,» Hen. Vlll. cap. 28 which at the 
same time dcciar the king to he the supreme 
head of the ic.ilm in matters both civil and ec- 
clesui^fcal, and con’^qnciidy nilcnor to no 
man upon cailli, dcpemitni on no man, and 
accoimlable 'o no in in See al'O 24 CJeo, II. 
cap 21 G o. Ill cap 27- Hence it is 
that no suit or aciion can be4>iought aitainst 
the lio;", evert in diil matters, because no 
court can b.ive jiinsiliction over him. '1 he 
law al'O nseiihc'' to ilie king, m his polilic,il 
cap.icity, .ibioluie pcifection. Tlic king can 
do no wrong, bv vvhich ancieni and funda¬ 
mental maxim wc arc not to understand, that 
every transact’ori of goieriiment is of course 
just and lawful, but tliat whatever is excep¬ 
tionable III tlu coaduct of public aflairs is not 
to he imputed to .i,i king, nor is lie answeiable 
for It personally to Ins ]>cople; and farther, 
that the prerogative of the crown exiends not 
to do any Ini'iry; i' is created lor the benefit of 

the people.. therefor, cannot be exened lo 

thetr {'cpidice. In the king there is no folly 
or weakness; rio injuvtire or error, and, 
tberefure, if the crown should be induced lo 
make an imprt'per grant of any franchise or pri¬ 
vilege, the law deelaies that the king was de¬ 
ceived in his gr.nii, and tliereu|X)ii such grant 
is rendered void, nierely upon the foundation 
of frauti and deception, cither by or upon those 
agents whom the crown has cmplovetl. Yet, 
notwithstanding this personal perfvetion which 
the law ascribes to the sovereign, the convtiiu- 
tibn has allowed a latitude of supposing the 
contrary, in respect to both houses of parlia¬ 
ment; each of which, in its turn, hath exerted 
the riglit of retnonstrating and complamtng to 
the king even of those acts of royalty, which 
'4te most properly hifr«wi>; such as netsUgH 
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' iiWropposed to protseed Item ^ advice of th« 
admintstration, lo the king likewk* <ih«ta 
cwk be no nedigence or /or^s *6^ diteHtee, 
no delay wiu bar his right: tte//«tM tetajpao 
occamf regf. In the king al» them ten faa 
no infamy, stain, or corruption of bloodt 

By his brown he is, ip»ofaelo, cleared of all 
attainder; no non-age or minority are allowed 
in him; and his very grants of lands, thov^ 
held in his natural capacity, cannot be avoitfed 
bv non-age. Nay'more, the law ascribes a 
kind of jjcipetiiiiy, or immortality, to him: 
rex Arigltw tion moritur. His death is termed 
bis demise, because the crown is thereby de¬ 
mised to another. 

He is said not to be liable to death, ns being 
a corporation of himself, that lives for ever. 
There is no mlerregnum, but the moment otie 
king dies, liis heir is king, fully and absolutely, 
wHhoiit any coronation, ceremony, &c. If, 
b'.wever, the throne becomes empty or vacant, 
whether by abdication, as in the time of 
James II., or by failure of all heirs, the two 
houses of jiarlianieiit may, it is said by Black- 
stone, dispose Of it. 

I’lie preamble to the bill of rights ex|>ressly 
declares, that the lords sniruuai and tciiqiorai, 
and coiiimuits, assembled at Westminster, law¬ 
fully. fully, and freely represent all the estates 
of the people of this realm. The lords are 
not less the tiuslees and i>iiarrlians of their 
roiintry than the niembeis of the House of 
Conimons. It wasjusilv said, when the royal 
prerogatives were siis|icnded, during his Ma¬ 
jesty’s illness in 1788, that the two houses of 
Parliament were the organs by which the peo¬ 
ple expressed their will: and in the House of 
Caimiiions, on the Ihth of December, in that 
year, two declaratory resoluiioiis were accord¬ 
ingly passed, iin[)orttng, I. The interruption of 
the royal aiUhority; 2. 'I'hat it was the diitvof 
tne two Houses of Parliament to provide the 
me.ins of snpplvina that defect. On the 23tl 
of ihe same month a third resolution passed, 
empowering the Lord ('hancelior of Great Bri¬ 
tain to affix the great seal to ^uch bill of limita¬ 
tions as might he necessary in restiict the 
power of the future regent to be named by Par¬ 
liament. This hill was accordingly bronght 
forward, not without considerable opposition 
to its provisions, as well from private motives, 
as on forcihle political grounds; and at length, 
happily for the public, arrested in its progress, 
bv tne providential recovery of his Majesty, in 
March I 789 . It is obsen able, however, that 
no bill was ever afterwards intr^nced to guard 
against a future emergency of a similar nature: 
on the grounds, undoubtedly, of delicacy to a 
monarch universally beloved; in the hojie of 
the improbability that such a circumstance 
- should recur in future: and in the confidence 
of the omnipotence of Parliament, if nectesanl)^ 
called upon ^in. 

The law attiibittes a kind of nblqtnty to 'the 
king^; be i»'i& a manuer every where; in ell 
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^Som^ thio 0 t however, there are 
mt^‘<ctuanotoo; vit. he cannot tlimt hieMelft 
or attoeeiwn, of any part of his r^t'^rer^a* 
live, aathority, &c. There are several things 
also which he cannot do saiw j«re, talvojvra- 
nmntOf et lalsa cotuamtia suat in particular^ 
there are two things which he cannotdo with¬ 
out the consent of parliameat; viz* make new 
laws, nr raise new taxes. 

The coronation oath is conceived in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: 

The arclibishop or bishop shall say. Will yoil 
soleinnl) promise and swear to govern the peo¬ 
ple of this kingdom of b'nglanu, (_gurre Great 
oriiain. See staiote 5 Ann. c. 8, sect. 1. and 
this dictionary, title Scnilandr) and the donii- 
iiions thereto belonging, according to the sta¬ 
tutes in {lariiaiiicnt agreed on; and the l.iw$ 
and customs of the same? The king or queen 
shall say, 1 solemnly promise so to do* Arch¬ 
bishop or bishop, Wdl yon to your power 
cause law and justiee, in nicroy, to be executed 
in all ynui juds;iiiLnts? King or (|uecn, 1 will. 
Archbishop or lnshO|>, Will you to the inmost 
of your power maiiitjiii the laws of God, the 
true prob ssion of ihe gos|>e], and theprntesinnt 
reforuied religion established by tbe law P and 
will you preserve unto the bishops and the 
dergyof this realm, and to the churches com¬ 
mitted to their charge, all such rights and pri¬ 
vileges as by 1.1 w do or shall ajipertain unto 
them or ariv oi them ? King or queen. All this 
1 proiiii-e to do. After this the king or queen, 
laying liis or lur hand upon the Holy GospeH, 
shall say, The things which I have here before 
promisaci i will perform and keep, so liclp me 
Goil. And then shall kiss liie IxMik. It is 
also rrquired, both by the Bill of lliglits, 1 
WliliauL and Mary, statute S, c. 8, and the act 
ofseulcmcnt, 18 and 13 W^illiani III, c. 8, tliat 
every king and queen, of the age of twelve 
years, either at their coronation, nr on the first 
d.ay of the first parliament, upon the throne in 
the House of Peers (which shall first liiippen) 
eliall repeat and subaciibe the deci o.itioii 
again.st Popery, according to 30 Charles II. 
ataliite2, c. I. 

The above is tlic form of the coronation 
oath, as it is now prescrtlK'd by our laws, the 
principal articles of which appear to be at least 
as ancient as the mirror of justices (c. 1. sect. 
S.) ; and even as the time of Bractori. See 1. 
3. tr. 1. c. The act of union, statute. 5 Ann. 
c. 8, recites and confirms two preceding sta¬ 
tutes ; the one of the parliament of Scotland, 
the other of the parliament of England; which 
enact, the former, that every king, at his acces¬ 
sion, shall take and subscribe an oath to pre¬ 
serve the protestant religion, and presbyterian 
church government in Gotland; the latter, 
that at his coronation he shall take and sub- 
seiiW a similar oath to preserve the settlement 
obuiclt of England, within Engbud, 
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otb^ry. Much'll indeed l^iycn up; but much 
is also ac(|uired.‘ The slern commands of pre¬ 
rogative have ^ded to the milder voice of in* 
fluence: the slavish and exploded doctrine of 
non-resis'ance has given way to a military es- 
taUishment by law; and to ttic disuse of par- 
liameiits has succeeded a parliamentary trust 
of an immense perpetual revenue. Vvhen, 
indeed, by ihe free opeiation of the sinking 
fund^ our nitional debts shall be lessened; 
when the posture of foreign idfairs, and the 
universal iulroducuon of a well plauiied and 
national militia, will sutler our foriiiidabie 
army to be thmiied and regulated , .'uid when 
(ill consequence of all) our taxes shall be gra¬ 
dually reduced; this adventitious power of the 
crown will slowly and luipercc piibly diiiiiiiish, 
as it slowly and iiiipcrtcptibly ruse. But lill 
that shall happen, it will be our especial duty, 
as good subjects and good Knglislinieii, to re¬ 
verence the crown, and yet guard against cor¬ 
rupt and servile influences fioiii those who are 
intrusied with i(s anihont^; to be loyal, jet 
free, obedient, and yet independent. 

Ai <g it* Arms, or oj’ Ai ms, is an offi¬ 
cer of great antiquity, and anciently of great 
authority, w tow business is to direct ihe 
heralds, presi.leat iheir cliapiers, and tuive the 
jurisdiction of armoury. In Eiigl.uid there arc 
three kings of arms, viz. gaiicr, ^larciicieux, 
and norrny. 

OarU }, principal King ai Arms, was insti¬ 
tuted bv Henry V. Hi.s business is to attend 
tiie kriignisof the garter at tlirir assemtdies, to 
marshal the soleiniiities at the funerals of the 
highest nobility, and to carry the garter to 
kings and princes beyond die sea; on which 
occasion he used to be joined in commission 
with some principal peer oi the kingdom. See 
Gar ' ek. 

Clarem icut King at Atms, is so called from 
the dnkc of (Maicnee, to vv hoin he first belong¬ 
ed. His office is to marshal and dispose die 
funerals of all the inferior nobility, a-> baronets, 
kiiighi'i, esquires, and gentlemen, on the south 
side of tbe Trent. See (iLAKENCit ux 

Norroy Kwg at Arms, is lodo the same on 
the north side of the river Trent. I larencicux 
and Norroy are also callerl provincial heralds, 
in regard they divide the kingdom bciuicn 
them into provinces. By charter, ilicy have 
power to visit noblemen’s families, to ‘ci down 
their pedigrees, distinguish their arm., appoiiu 
jiersons their arms, and with Gar.i r m direct 
the other heralds. Anciently die kmgN at 
arms were created and solemnly crowned by 
the kings of England themsch' v, but of later 
days, the earl mxr^al has a special coinmisaon 
at every crea^sm to personate the king. 

XycB MngM Arms, for Scotland, is the se¬ 
cond king at rams for Grew Bntam j he is in- 
vaated am ctosvned w illi s'"*®* solemnity. ^ 
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several sermons. King James I. used to style 
liiiii the king ofprciichers; and lord chiefjos- 
tice Coke often declared, that he was the best 
s|ieaker in the star-chamber iii his time. He 
was so coiustant in nreacliing after he was a 
bishop, tlut, unless nc was hindered by want 
of health, he oiniued no Snndiy whcicon lie 
did not visit some pulpit in London or near it. 
Soon after his dcub. the P.ipists reported, that 
lie died a iiicuiber of their church. Hut the 
filhity of this storj' wni sn/nricntly exposed by 
Ins son Dr. Ilcnrv Kina, in a sermon at bt. 
Paul's crovs soon afiei, by bishop Godwin in 
tlie Appendix to his C-umm'-nlarins de praesu* 
Iibus Anglia*, printed iii and by Mr. 

John Gee, in ins book, entitled, Tlie Foot out 
of the Snare. ’ 

King (Dr. Henry),bishop of Chiclicstcr, 
eldest son of the foi iner, was born in 1 I, and 
educated at Oxford. He became an ciiuncnt 
preacher, and chaplain to king Janies I. and 
I 'harics I. In 1()J8 he was iiiade <lean of Ilo- 
f 'lcsier; and in 1041 was advanced to tlic see 
orChicliesicr. Upon tiie breaking out of tlic 
coil wars,'and itie dissrdiilion of episcopacy, 
Jie was tic.iK-rl nilli gieatPciti.Vy by the friends 
10 ihe j>aiJiani'*ni; bnt recnieied his bishopiic 
at ilie lestor.iiion 'J'lns w ortiiy prelate, who 
had a most, aiiiMhle character, died in lh(jg, 
and was inleried at hiscalhcdial of ('hichester, 
w here a monuin.'iit u*as erected to hisptemory. 
He piihlished, I The psalms of David pirtigd 
into metre. 3. Poems, elegies, paradoxes, and 
sonnets 3. Several sermons, and other woiks. 

King (Fdwaid), an ingenious and promis¬ 
ing young man, w ho was fellow of Cbi isl col¬ 
lege, Cdiiibrulgc, in 1033, and was drowned 
not long alter, in his passage Ironi Chester to 
Ireland, which melancholy event occasioned 
MiUon’s beanlifiil poem entitled l.yeidas. 
Some oi Mr. King’s poems are in FJichols's 
collection of tin ports. 


He interested himself very warmly in favour 
of Dr. Sachcverel, and wrote some humorous 
pamphlets on that memorable aflair. In 1711 
he was apixnnted Gazette writer, but the fa- 
vtigues of the olhee obliged him to resign it in 
1712 , in which year he died, and was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster-ahbey. Dr. 
King was a writer of considerable humour both 
in prose and verse, and was greatly esteemed 
by Dr. Swift, and the most eminent writers of 
that age. Hesidcs his fugitive pieces, which 
have been collected into three volumes 8vo, he 
jiublislicd an Historical Account of the Hea'S 
then Gods, 12mo. (JValhns). 

King (Dr. M'dliam), arch liisbop of Dub¬ 
lin, was burn at Aiitrnn in Ireland, m 1(I.%0, 
and brought up at Trinity ruileue, Dublin. 
He resisted popery so aldy in tlie reign of 
James 11. that, at the revolution, he was made 
dean of St. Patrick’s, and in l()yo bishop of 
Deiry. The year following he published The 
Stale of the Proieslanls in Ireland, which oc¬ 
casioned considerable ob-erv.iiion, and was 
very sciviceablc to king V^’illiam, In 1(K)4 
he printed his Dtscour.''e concerning the In- 
icnlions of Men in the \\'g>rship of (rorl, 
winch brought him into a controversy wnh 
Mr. Hoyse, a dissenting minister at Dublin. 
In 1703 ap})earcd his greatest work, eiitiiuled 
De Giigine Mali, which was animadverted 011 
by Biylc, Leibnitz, and other wriiars: tins 
year he was promoted to the see of Dublin, 
where he died in 17 E(). The latebisliop l.av» 
published a corrected and enlarged edition of 
the archbishop’s book on tlie Origin of Lvil, 
in Fnglisli, with notes. t^Wuihns). 

King (Peter), chancellor of England, was 
liorn atExetei in iCiay. His father was a gro¬ 
cer in that city, and intended hts sou for the 
same business; but his passion for learning 
rendered him superior to trade, and he was 
sufl'ered to follow his inclinaiioiK Mr. Locke, 


King (Dr. William), an ingenmus Eii- who was his uncle, left him half his library at 
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glish writer, was born in Dmdon in 1063, and 
educated at Westminster school, from whence 
he was electeil to Christ church, Oxford, 
where he was adiniitvd a student in l 68 fi, and 
entered upon the law line. Hts first perform¬ 
ance was a Vindication of the Character of 
Wickliffe from the aspersions of Varillas. In 
1698 he took his degrees of B. and D. L. L. 
and the same year was admitted an advocate of 


his death, and this, doubtless, W.-I 8 of great ser¬ 
vice to him. By the advice of that great man 
he went to Leyden; at his return from whence 
he entered himself a student of the Inner Tem¬ 
ple, where he applied to the law with great as¬ 
siduity. While he was thus employed he did 
not iM^lcct other studies, particularly that of 
ecclesiastical history, for in l6pl he published, 
hut without his name. An Inquiry into the 
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doctor’s, commons. In t&Hr ;he published Constitution, Discipline, Unity, and Worship 
Animadversions on Lord Mtdi^orth’s pre- of the Primitive Church, that flOTri|h«a 
tended Account of Denmark^lTor which he within the first 300 Yeats after Christ, 6vo. 
iras 8 p(x>uited secietaty to the princess Aigne. In 1699 he was chosen into parliiaoq|i^ liir 
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th« ftcofsiion of George I. he was rnOite chief 
jusuee (if the court of coaimon pleas. Sn > 725 
ne was created a [Hscr by the title of lord Kiogt 
baron of Ockham in Surrey, and shortly after 
appointed lord chancellor*, He resigned the 
seals in I73d| and died th« same year, leaving 
behind him four sons and two daughters. 

Kivc (William), an Englidi ,civili>in and 
ingenious writer, born at StepMy^n lCy5, and 
educated at Baliol college, Oxford. In 1718*' 
he was chosen pnncifud of St. Mary hall, but, 
on offering himself a candidaiiapy represent the 
unit'ersity in pirliament, he resigned that place. 
Being disappuiiilctl in his expectation he went 
to Ireland, tint how long he remained there is 
not said. While he was in Ireland he wrote 
a satirical poein, entituled. The Toast, under 
the name of Scheffer .1 I,M«plander. In t74() 
he spoke the oration in the theatre at Oxford, 
on the dedication of B,adcliHe’s library, for 
which he is finely complimented by Mr, War- 
tun, in his Triumphs of isis. Dr. King was 
a zealous tory, and generally looked upon as 
disafiected to the Brunswick family, which 
brought upon him, from various quarters, a 
torrent of abuse. He published several curious 
. tracts of his own, and also the first five volumes 
of South's Sermons. He died in 176 :^. 

To King. v . a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
supply with a king {Slmh^pfaie). 2. To make 
royal, to raise to royalty {Shakipeare"). 

King-fish, in ichthyology. See Zeus. 

Kincs-fisusk, in ornithology. Sj6Al- 
CEDO. 

King’s sfbar, in botany. S4;e Asfiio- 
delus. 

King of the herrings, in ichthyology. 
See Gymnetrus. 

Kings (books of), two canonic.al books of 
the Old Testament, so called, because they 
ctintain the history of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, from the be^nning of the reign of So¬ 
lomon, down to the Babylonish captivity, fur 
the space ofjaear six hunured years. The first 
book of Kings contains the latter paitnf the 
life of David, and his death; the flourishing 
state of the Israelites under Solomon, his 
building and dedicating the temple of Jerusa¬ 
lem, his shamefal defection from the true reli¬ 
gion, and the suddeo decay of the Jewish na¬ 
tion after his death, when it was divided into 
two kingdoms: the rest of the book is taken 
np in relating the acu of the four kings of Ju¬ 
dah and eight of Israel. The second book, 
which is a «intinuation of the same history, is 
a relation of the memorable acts of sixteen 
kings of Judah, and twelve of Israel, and the 
end of both kingdoms, by the carrying of the 
ten tribes captives into Assyria by Salmanassar, 
and the othet two into Ballou by Ncbuchad- 

* ^ 


It ia these books were dOm* 

"pos^. by j^|H§'t|ifa'«xtracted them out of 4^ 
public rempi^ieb were kept of what patil^' 
in that nation,'.''V" ' ■ 

KiNG’s-cotitt^V, *«P*Wity of the ptovinw 
of Lcanster in Iretei^i ttt name (iotn 
kti^ Philip of Spain, awtbam to oaten Maiy. 
It is bounded on..the north W West Meath; 
on the south by TIptietaTy and Qnoen’#'W«o<y» 
from which it is oivide^by the Barrow ^ and 
part of Tipperary and Galway on the wdtt, 
from which it is separated by the Shannon, it 
is a fine fruitful country, containing Sfd7,5IO 
Irish plantation acres, 5U patisiies, 11 baronies, 
and two lioroughs, and returned six members to 
parliament. It is about 47 miles long, and >7 
broad, and the chief town is I'litbpstowii. 

King’s evil. SeeS crophula. 

King George’s Sound. "SeeNootKS* 
Sound. 

King’s bench. See Bench. 

King’s hounds. ThesUg-houiulsIwlong- 
ing to the royal csUililiHhiiient, continued 
through every successive reign without vaiia- 
tion. The kennel in which they arc kept is 
situate near the race-course upon Ascot Heath; 
two short miles distant from which is Swuiicy 
l.odge, the oflicial residence of tlie Master of 
the Slag Hotituls, an appointment generally 
conferred u|KJn a peer, with a salary of SiOuOl. 
per annum The picwncu of the Master of 
the Stag Hounds lu the indd is nut a uuitter of 
necessity, except when liis majesty hunts, and 
then his personal attendance is in(iiv|K'nsable; 
his Iradge of oflice is a pair of gold dog couples, 
which hang suspended from a bell on his left 
side. The huntsman has a handsome residence 
at the kennel, with a salary of I?dl. a year; to 
whom there are allowed six assistants (called 
yeomen prickers), each havingasalary of 1041. 
vvitli the royal livefv richly oriiaiii&iited, and 
an annual supply of saddles, bridles, horse¬ 
cloths, and stable apjiendages, but they are 
obliimd to find their own horses. 

TDie hunting season commences on Iloly- 
rood-Day, the S&th of September, and con¬ 
tinues every Tuesrlay and Saturday till the first 
week in ftl.iy; with the exception of Christ¬ 
mas aud Easier weeks, wh m the hounds hunt 
three times in each. Holy rood-D.i) and Eas¬ 
ter-Monday are the two grand days of (he year 
for company, and the field is then exceedingly 
numerous. Ills majesty has also a pack of 
hairiers, which are kept at the Li'.tle Park 
Lodge near Windsor, and with these he liuiits 
constantly in Windsor Great Park, and the sur¬ 
rounding neighbourhood; thc-c aic, lioucvcr, 
a private concern of the king’s, and not includ¬ 
ed in the regular crown esublishincnt 

King’s plate. The plates tlius denomi¬ 
nated are a free gift from his maji-sty of ITO 
guineas each; originally grmtcel ur certain 
towns as a mean of exciting emulation, and 
improving tha^ibreed of horses in general. 
Newmarket,;, as' the spot of chief celebrity, is 
particularly l^oared, having two king's plates 
lu the firei and one in the first Octobef 

mating. K>t)g's plate* *''e abo gweii at Nmt- 
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, XilU-lkfittli,, AKiMHuvx*-, 

Lmotttttf SaUsbaiy, Ayr, (Jariisie, dii4 

the'whole of which, c»eet» the hut, 
•n: fun for by horses or mares {Of (liwreiit «gct, 
carrying such weights as shall he appohiiea by 
the Master of the Horse, eil' whouisoever be 
may delegate for that jnrpoie. 

IsertfvV nlwtA rcIT lfh/1 n\ 
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in case atqrJ—^ 

'h«(hen, ®r afwrpitwe-- 

ttfied the gran hefoifie, the awfier tph owin^e ii;! 
such horse, mare/ or g^itw,jiiU he 
incapable of eser runaing miffly of thing's 
plates hereafter. . "1 

As many of the riders as shall c^, 

r,t, ' ^ anyoUwr foul play, to Ue,^' 

Ihe Kings plate of lOU giuneas, gtveti at judget! by such persoiror persons as shall be 
Ascot, and always run lor on the h«t day (m- pointed by the master of lift horse, such ridef 

shall be made ineapaibie of e«er riding spy 
horse, mare, or gelding, for any of his majesty s 
plates hereafter; and such owners shall hare 
no benefit of that plate; but such owners may 
be permitted to tun any horse, mare, orgeld« 
ing, foranyotlwr of his majesty’s free plates id 
future. 

Kiery rider shall, immediately after eaeli 
heat is run, be obihged to come to the ending- 
post with his horSe, mare, or gelding, then 

fsissl _I_. 1 r > 


ciii\a ui«TS(^9 iwas sws vu wisv aiiai, lAmj 

variably VVhit-Tnesday fortnight), is only for 
horses which have regularly Hunted wiiti his 
majesty’s stag hounds the preceding season, 
and must have been well up with the hounds, 
at the ir pursuing, taking, or kilting, ten deer, 
as an indispraaable qualihcation. At the con¬ 
clusion of the chase, when the deer is secured, 
those who intend to qualify for the plate apply 
to the huntsman, and a ticket is ueiivered to 
(he rider, licariug the arms of the Master of 


the Stag Hounds! and the seal ol the royal a^^.We m ah^hHarnoi b^fo^m 
hunt; ten tickets being thus obtained, the to weiah to the®«itisfaction of the j.ulges aj! 
horee has secured his qualtficatiori, and may be isolnleiT for that purpose ^ ® ^ 

withflrAUrn frnin tiii» lielfL finfl iinL nhliLCAsI »/i a_a * a. ^ . 


withdrawn from the field, and is not obliged to 
appear again till the day ut entrance at hun- 
lung-Hiir Wells; where and when the tickets 
must be produced, in proof ol a due quahlica- 
tion to start. For the accoinmotiation of 
sjuirtsmen in geneial, horses of all ages arc per¬ 
mitted to run, carrying the following weights; 
four years old, list. Sib. five years old, list. 
i|ll>. SIX years old, list ISib. and aged ISst. 
Mares allowed 4lb The best of thrte four- 
mile beats. 

The following rules are, by his 4 naje 8 ly’scora- 
ni.uid, to be strictly observed by the owners 
and riders of all such horses, mares, or geld¬ 
ings, ns shall run for the king’s plates at 
Newmarket. 

King’s Plate Ai tides —livcrv person that 


And in case of neglect or refusal thereof, 
such winners and riders sh.ill be immediately 
declared incapable of running or riding any 
more for this of any of his majesty's plates in 
future. 

And should any diflerence arise relating to 
their a^s, or in their running, or to these hit 
majesty s orders, the same to be determined by 
such person, or persons, as shall be appointed 
by the master of the horse. And these articles 
are to continue in force, unless altered by com¬ 
mand of his majesty. 

For the better and more certain prevention 
of any fraud, or mtsappheatbn, the winner of 
a king’s plaie is to receive from the rlcrk ol the 
<»urse a certificate signed by the steward of 
the race where such plate is wmn, countcr- 


' "P : .Wfiere suen piate is won, conntcr- 

pntteth in a horse, mare, oi geld mg, for ibe signed by himself also, which being presented 
saitl plau, IS toshew such horsc,_marc, of j^d- to the lord lieutenant of the county! It obtains 


ing, with the marks, name, and name offoe 
owner, to be entered at Ihe king’s stables in 
N'ewmaiket the day before they run, and shall 
then piocUicc a certificate under the hand of 
the breeder, specifying his exact age the grass 
before, 

Kverv horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth, 
is to sMit between the hours of one and four 
in the altenuxin; and to be allowed half an 
hour between each heat to rub. 

Every horse, mare, or gelding, that runneth 
on the wrong side the posts or ilag^, or is dis¬ 
tanced in any of the heats, shall have no share 
of the said plate, nor be suffered to suit again. 

The horse, marc, or gelding, that winne^ 
any two heats, winneth the plate; but if three 
several hoises, mares, or geldings, win each of 
th^ a heat, then those three, and only they, 
to ntn a fourth; and the horse, mare, or geld¬ 
ing, that winneth the fourth beat, shall have 
the plattil 

And each horse, mare, or gelding’s place, as 
he or they come in l^ the ending-post each 
1|^, aa tint, aecond, or thitf^ &Cr ib«UtU 


nis signature likewise: when thus sanctioned. 
It becomes payable at sight to bearer (if pro¬ 
perly endorse by the witiner) at the office of 
the clerk of his majesty’s stables, in the Kiiiu’s 
Mews, J^ndon. The lord lieutenant of a 
county being out of the kingdom, the signature 
of any perwn regularly deputed by him is suf¬ 
ficient. The certificate of winning the plate 
at Ascot requires only the signature of the mas¬ 
ter of his majesty's stag hounds, instead of the 
lord lieutenant of the county. 

KFNGCRAFT. s. (itttg and crqft.) The 
art of governing (King James). 

KFNGCUP. a. (flag and cup.) A flower 

(Gay). 

KI'NGDOM^ i. (from king.) I. '^e do¬ 
minion of a king; the territories subject to a 
monarch (Skaispeare), 2, A difforent class 
or order of beings; as, the mineral, the vege¬ 
table, and the anmtil kingdom (Locke), 3* 
A region; a tract (Shaksnoare). 

KINGHORN, a parhainent town in foe 
eonnty of Fife in Scotland, on foe FrtfoicMf 
Forth, directly opposite to jLetth. Hei^ 



A. fe.i.lif; ' ' 

r4,(i«)#6U 3; the tiMsn, heiW m^^rntmen, mi: 

fn <cea«tlog.sh^i!*b ^ ^ 

tt», fwssago-bgali ffOra neneft from 

^bich tb« towb of Kinghorn dojE^s consider- 
aW« advantage. This place give* s»; s^ond 
^lle to the <‘art?df Strathmore. 

.Kl'NGLIKh:. Ki'soty. «. gipm king.) 
1. Royal; sovereign; monarchical (SAoi^pO* 
L ^ Belonging to a king {Shakspeare), S'. No^ 
^.'hle; august; inaguificeut (Sidney). 

. KI'N GLY. ud. With an air of loyaJty; -with 
■u|)eriour cliwity (Miltoa). 

KL\G-P1KCE or King-post, is a piece 
of timber set upright in the middle, between 
two print’ijljal raltcrs, and having stmts or 
braces going from it to the middle of each rafter. 

KINGSBRIDGK, a town.of Devonshire, 
217 miles from London. It is a metty place, 
witii a hai hour for boats, a free-scnuul, a mar¬ 
ket, and a lair. 'r-< 

KING’S FERRY, in Kent, the common 
way from the mum i,ind into the isle ol Shep- 
pey; where a cable ol .vboul 140 fathoms iii 
length, fasti'iied at each end across the water, 

- serves to get the bait over by hand. For the 
iiiaiiitciiance of this Icrr^, and keeping up the 
highway leading to it ihroiigh the marshes for 
above a mile in leiigib, and for supporting a 
wall against the sea, the land occupiers tax 
themselves yearly one penny per acre for fresh 
marsh land, and one penny for every ten acres 
of salt marsh land. Hire is a house fur the 
ferry-keeper, who is obliged to tow all travel¬ 
lers over free, except on these four days, viz. 
Palm Monday, Wliit Monday, Sr. James’s 
day, and Michaelmas day, when a horseman 
nays two-pcnce, and a footman one penny, 
lint on Sundays, or after eight o’clock at night, 
the feiry-kcepei demands sixpence ol every 
horseman, and two-pence of every fuutman, 
whether strangers or the land occupiers. 

Kl'NGSllIP, j. (from hiiig .) Royalu , mo¬ 
narchy (King Charles). 

KINGSTON, a town of United America, 
in thcstale of New Yoik, situated on the Hud¬ 
son’s River. eighty miles N. New York, and 
thirty-eight S. AlGatiy. 

Kingston, a town of United Ameiica, m 
the stale of Notth Carolina: thnly-lwu miles 
W. Newbern. 

Kingston, a town of Uruieil Amcrlea, in 
the state of South Carolina: eighiy-two imlca 
N.E. Chailestovvu. Lon. 78. At W. l*it. 
33. 62 N. 

Kingston, a seaport town on the south 
coast of the island ol .Tamaica, built in the 
year 1692-3, on the noith side of a beautiful 
harbour, after the des'tructum of Port Royal. 
Mr. Edwards, in 1ms History of the West In¬ 
dies, says, “ R contains ifiOd houses, besides 
negro huts and wardiouses. The number of 
white inhabitants, in the year 1788, was 6.939, 
of free people of colour 3280, of slaves l(>,639, 
total number of inhabitants, of all complexions 
and conditions, 2b‘,478. It is a place of great 
tltttde and opulence. Many of the houses in 
j^e ^£er^art of tho town are extremely mag- 



_ tlte.matV*tofcnbtitcW'»' 

^ fnuu^ and vegetables^l 

^ , 'i.eapadd, too, frons ^ 

ioforniattonof and ingenious friei^ 

who kept compwtflve registers of raortaliiy^ 
that since th* surrat^ing country is become 
clearetl of wood, this town is found to be as 
l^.a!thrul as any in Europeten miles E. 
Spanish Town. Imn. 76 . 33 W. Greenwich. 
Lat. 18. N. 

Kingston UPON liuLL. SeeHuLin 
Kingston upon Thames, a town of 
England, in the county ot Surry, situated on 
the river 'J’hames, as its name imports, and 
once the residence of the .Saxon kings, several 
of whom were crowned hero. 'I’lie lent as¬ 
sizes for the county are held here. It once re¬ 
turned members to theRriiisli pailianient, but 
was disfranchised by the desire of i!ie inha¬ 
bitants. IIcic is a wt ekly m.ukei on Satmday: 
eighteen miles N K.t',. Cuildlord, and eleven 
and a half S W. Tamdoii. 

KINGTON, or Kvneton, a pretty largo 
town in Ilerclordshire, I if) miles from Lon¬ 
don. It is sitiia'ed on liie river Arrow, and is 
inhabited chiefly by clothier-s, vvlio drive a con¬ 
siderable trade in luirrovv cloth 11 has a cha¬ 
nty-school, a market, and tlirec lairs. 

ivlNG-TE-TClllNG, a town of t’liina, 
m thepiovinceol Kiang-si. This town, where 
the best makers of clnua-warc live, is as popu¬ 
lous as the greatest cities ol China, and wants 
nothing but walls to make it a city. These 
places arc called tchtng, tliat ,irc of great rcsoit 
and commerce, but not walled. They com¬ 
pute in this town more than 1 , 000,000 of souls. 
I’hey consume hePe every day more than 
10,000 loads of rice, and above 1000 hogs, 
without mentioning other animals which they 
feed upon. The lodgings of the great liter- 
ch.mts l.ikc up a vast spate, and contain a pro¬ 
digious iiuiiibet ol vvorUaien. King-te-loinng 
IS a league and a hall long, standing on the side 
of a-fine iiver; the streets ,ire veiy long, and 
cut and cross one another at certain distances; 
all the ground is made use of, so tliat the 
bou'-es arc tex) much conlnied, and the streets 
too narrow, in going ihrougfi tliem, one seems 
to be in the middle of a fa r, and hears on all 
sides the tioise the jxirleis make to clear the 
Wily. Strangers arc not permitted to he at 
King-le-iching; they must either p.Tss the night 
III their barks, or lodge witli their acquaint¬ 
ance, who p,w,s their word for their conduct- 
bob miles S. Peking. Lon. 134. 40 E. Ferro. 
Lat. 29 . 2.9 N. 

KINNOR. See Chinnor, 

KINO, (ktno, Indian.) Gummi g.-imbimse. 
Gummi rubruin adstringens gambieiise. The 
tree from which this resin is obt.niied, though 
not botanicaily ascertained, is known to grow 
on the banks of the river Ganilna, 111 Africa. 
On wounding its bark the flui > kuio immedi¬ 
ately issues drop by drop, and by the heat of 
the sun, is formed into hard inassi's. It is very 
like the resin called Sanguis draconis; is muen 
redder, more firm, resinous, and adstringent 
than catechu. 4 l is now m common use, ai^ 
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\» tlw mostfflicicknn ¥eg«t«b]e»&tringent» or 
ityj>uc, in the materia medica. 

KlNOLI, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
iroiince of Natolia, on the coast of the Black 
sea: sixteen miles N.W. Stnob. 

KINROSS, a town of Scotland, in the 
jounty of the same name, on the river Leven, 
ueforc It enters Loch Leven. The |>rinci|>al 
trade is in the linen manufacture and ciuleiy: 
ten miles S Perth, and en^iileen N N.W 
Edinburgh. 

KINUOSSSHIRE, a county of Scotlatid, 

bounded on tin uoith-casl, <asl, .tnd soulli tiy 
the cotmly of File, on tnc other t'v part of the 
rouitty ul Perth; aliuust circul.tr, .ti-d about 
thirty iiules in cticinnt.Teiice. Kinross is the 
piinri|>al town. 

KlNS^Lii, a (own of Ireland, in the 
county of Coik, -iiu lU-i! at the month of the 
river Baudnn, which forms a line Itaihoiir, 
called the H irhonr of Ivnisale, and nat ifiabic 
for large sloops near twelve miles alKtve the 
town. tiioo:|h a bar prevents large men tif war 
coming into the bason. In this port there is a 
dock furnishcfl ivitli stores for trie use of the 
nary. The entrance of the harbour is defend¬ 
ed by a fort, which, having been constructed 
in the reign of Charles II. u called Charlesiort, 
ind in which there is alway's a good garrison. 
I'he town, which coiitains,at least I0,0()0 in¬ 
habitants, is built on the side of Compass-hill, 
and Close to the water’s edge: twelve miles S. 
Cork. Lon. 8 . 30 VV. Greenwich. Lat. 61. 
43 N. 

Kl'NSFOLK. ». (kin and folk.) Relations; 
those who arc of the same family (Spectator). 

KINSIMA, or i'he Island op Gold, 
in island of Japan. 

Kl'NSMAN. s. {hin and man.) A man of 
the same race or family (Addtson). 

KINSWOMAN. *. (kin and woman.) A 
female relation (Dennis). 

KINTORE, a royal borough of Aberdeen¬ 
shire in Scotland, situated on the rirer<Don, 
m Ion. 2 . 6 W. lat. 5?. 38. N. It gives the 
title of earl to a branch of the noble lamily of 
Keith, but in other respects is inconsiderable. 
KINTYRE. SceCANTiRE. 

KlOF, a town of Poland, in a palatinate of 
the same name, w ith an archbishop's see, and 
a castle. It is the capital of the Russian go¬ 
vernment of Kiof, and carrleson a considerable 
trade. It i- divided into the Old and New 
Town, and seated on the W. side of the Dnei- 
per, 180 miles N.E. of Katninicck, and 335 
j£. by S, of Warsaw. Lon. 31. 61 E. Lat. 
40.30N. 

Kiof, or Kiow, a government of the Rus¬ 
sian empire, being part of the Ukraine, or 
Little Russia. It lies on the E. side of the 
Dneiper, although Kiof, the capital, is on the 
W side. It was once a duchy, belonging to 
the great dukes of Russia, and Kiof was tnmr 
lapital. 

KIPPIS (Andrw, D.D. F.R. and A.S.), 
was boro at Nottingham, March 28 {O.S.) 
1736. Uis lather, a respectable tradesman of 
that tovto, w «9 dMOCBdetl from* the Rev. Bea- 
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janiii Khi^ of Oakham, RatlMuiidilfo, 
ejected minister; and his mother, Aon Ry« 
tber, was the grand-dat^hter of the Rev, John 
Ryther, who was ejects from the church 
Fernby, in the county of York. In the year 
1730 , lie lost bis faincr, and went to reside 
with his grandfather, Andrew Kippis of Sm- 
find in Lincolnshire. He received his ciassi* 
cal education at the grammar school in that 
town ; but what contributed most to his future 
eminence, was the fruiidshio of the Rev. Mr. 
Merrnal, who was equalled by few of his con- 
tem|ior.'iries in various branches ot learning, 
])articiilaily in Ins acquaintance with the clas¬ 
sics, liis knowledge oi ancient and modern his- 
toiy, and his rebned taste in the belles lettres. 
Dr. Kippis frequently said, that it was im]x»- 
sible for him to express his obligations to this 
friend of hi'- youth. In 17+1 he removed to 
Northanipion, and commenced his academical 
studies under Dr. Doddridge. After a resi¬ 
dence of five jean at the aiadcniy, he was in¬ 
vited by several congregations to become their 
minister. Though he was pressed to settle at 
Dorchester, and had been chosen their mini¬ 
ster, he gave the preference to an invitation 
from Boston in Lincolnshire, where he went 
to reside in September Here he con¬ 

tinued Innr years; and in November 1760, ac¬ 
cepted the pastoral charge of a congregation at 
Doikuigin Surry. Tlie congregation meeting 
in Princes-street, W'^esiininsttr, having been 
without a minister about two yenis, he was 
chosen, in .lone 1763, to succeed the Rev. 
Dr. Obadiah Hughes, On the 21st of Sep¬ 
tember following, he married, at Boston, Miss 
Elizabeth Bolt, one of the ilaiighters of Mr. 
Isaac Bott, a merchant of that place; and in 
the month of October fixed his residence in 
Westminster. In June 1767 , be received the 
degree of D.D. from the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, on the unsolicited recommendation of 
the late learned professor Roberison. He was 
elected a member of the Society of Antiqikirics 
on the IQth of March 1778 ; and on the 17 th 
of June 1779, he w'as chosen a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In both Societies he had the 
honour of being in the council two years. 

The powers of mind which he derived from 
nature, and which he had cultivated with un¬ 
remitting diligence and peculiar success, were 
not to be confined to the narrow limits of pri¬ 
vate life and the duties of the pastoral charge, 
however important; they weie designed for 
more extensive and immrtant services (o hia 
country and to mankind. The interests of li¬ 
terature, science, and religion, have received 
from the exertion of his talents as a writ* r the 
most essential advantages. His first efforts in 
literature were made in the Gentleman’s M.iga- 


zine, a periodical publication called the L.i- 
braiy, and the Monthly Review; to each of 
which he contributed many important articles, 
especially in the historical and philological de¬ 
partments of the last. He was the author of 
three tracts, viz. A Vindication of the i*ro- 
teslant Dissenting Ministers, &c.; Observa¬ 
tions on the late Contests ia the Roy4 Society; 
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tilUUM lifid iitilfHd woric; atkd Gol^derafions 
oa th« Treaty mth America, Sta. Hit im> 
proved edition of Dr. Doddridge’a l^tures isa 
work of great value, though it is certainly 
overladen with references $ and the History of 
KuoM^tcdge, Learning, and Taste, in Great 
Bnuiu, prefixed to the New Annual Register, 
merits, and has receiteil, the approbation of the 
public. His Life of Dr. DiMdndge is an in¬ 
teresting |)iece of biography; but infeiior to 
that by Job Orton. He published at diii'erent 
times several single sermons, among which, 
that on the death of his tricud the llev. Mr. 
Laugher, is mtitled to high prai»e. Tiie 
greater part of these he republished, with 
other practical discourses, in the year 1794; 
but the work which, next to the studies im¬ 
mediately connected with his oiiice as a Christ¬ 
ian minister, engaged his principal attention, 
and by winch he has long Wen distinguished, 
is, the imprmed editioiirof the Uiographia 
Britannica. In this great national publication, 
the correctness of his judgment, the extent of 
his inlonnation, his indefatigable researchesand 
unremitting assiduity, his jicculur talent of ap¬ 
preciating the merits and analyzing the labours 
of the most eminent writers, and his unbiassed 
fidelity, and impartial decision on the charac¬ 
ters of the jihilosopher, statesman, poet, scho¬ 
lar, and divine, are strongly displayed, and 
univlefsally ackiiowlcdged. His style, formed 
on the models of Sir VVilliain Temple and 
Addison, is remarkable fur its elegance and 
purity; though it is often cold and feeble, 
force being in such cases sacrificed to verbal 
correctness, the attention being more bent to¬ 
wards tlie latter tlian towards the former. 
Dr. Ktppis died Oct. 8, 1796- He will long 
be remembered as a man of learning and taste; 
but had he thought more, and read less, he 
would have attained still higher eminence. 

KIRBY. SeeKiKKBY. 

KIRCH (ChtLstiari Frederick), of Berlin, a 
celebrated astronomer, was born at Guben in 
l()94. He acquired great repulalion in tlie oh- 
»er\atones of Dantzic and Berlin, Godfrey 
Kirch his father, and Mary his mother, also 
acquired considerable reputation by iheir aslro- 
nuniieal observations. I'his lamilv corre¬ 
sponded with all the learned societies ofKuropc, 
and their astronomical works are, in great repute. 

KIRCHER (Athanasius), a famous piiilu- 
sopher and mathematician, was born at Fulde 
ill 1601. lie entered into the society of the 
Jesuits m l(il8, and taught philosophy, ma- 
theinaiica, the Hebrew and Syriac languages, 
in the university of Wirtshuig, with great ap¬ 
plause, till the year 1 (i.'J I. He retired to France 
ui) account of itie ravages committed by the 
Swedes in Franconia, and lived some time at 
Avignon. He was afterwards called to Rome, 
wliere he taught mathemattes in the Roman 
college, collected a rich cabinet of machines 
and antu|uities, and died m 1680, in the 80th 
year of hts age. 

The quantity of his works ii immense, 
amounting to 32 volumes in folio, II 
f[Uarto,and three in ocuvo; enough to employ 
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8 man for a great pui: of his Ufis even to 
scribe them. Most of them are rather curkmt 
than useful; many nf them visionary and fan¬ 
ciful ; and it is not to be wondered at, if they 
are not always accompanied with the greatest 
exactness and precision. The principal of 
tlieui are, 1. Prselusiones Magnetic®. 8. Pri- 
niitide Gnoinonic® Catoptric®. 3. Ats magna 
Lugis cl Umbr®. 4. Musingia Univeraalls. 
5. Obelticus Pamphilius. 0. Oedipus iligyji- 
tiacus; four volumes folio. 7. luneraniini 
Extaticum. 8. Ubeiiscus Aiigypliacus; four 
volumes folio, p. Mundus Subterraneus. 10. 
China Illustrata. 

KIRIATIlAIM, in ancient geography, 
one of the towns built by the Rcubcnius; 
reckoned to the tribe orUenben (.Io..luia, \iii.>, 
twelve miles lo the west of Midalia. Tlte 
ancient residence of the giants called Emim. 

KIRIATH-ARBA. See Hebron. 

Kiriath-Baal, or Cariath-baai., 
calletl also KiRiAfH-JEARiM, thecityof the 
woods; one of the cities of the Gibeoiiitcs be¬ 
longing to the tribe of Judah, nine miles from 
Aclia, in the ro.id to Diospolis. It vVas also 
called Baala (Joshoa). The ark of the cme- 
nanl, after its recovery Irotn the Philistine,, 
stood for sometime in this city (I Sam. vii). 

KIRK, a Saxon term, signilying the same 
with church. The word is now used in that 
,ense in Scotland. 

Kirk-sessions, the name of a pettyeccle- 
siastical judicatoiy in Scotland. Each parish, 
aceoidmg to its extent, is divided into several 
]>articiilar districts; every one of which has its 
own elder and deacon to oversee it. A consis¬ 
tory of the ministers, elders, and deacons of a 
parish form a kirk-scssion. These meet once 
a week, the minister being their moderator, 
but without a negative voice. It regulates 
matters relating to public worship, elections, 
catechising, vivitaiions, &c. It judges in mat¬ 
ters of loss scandal; but greater, as adultery, 
are leffto the presbytery, and in all cases an 
appeal lies from it to tlie presbytery. Kirk- 
sessions have likewise the care of the poor and 
iioor's-funds, 

KIRKBY LONSDALF., a town of Eng¬ 
land, in the county of VVesimorekind, situatni 
in a valley^ on the river Lune, with a weekly 
market on Thursday: twelve miles S.E. Ken¬ 
dal, and SiO N.N.W. London. Lon. 2. 57 Wj 
Lat. .54. 3 N. 

Kirksy Moreside, a town of England, 
in the county of York, with a weekly market 
on Wednesday; twenty-eight miles N. York, 
and 225 N. London. Lon. 1.3 W. Lat. 
54. 26 N. 

Kirkby Steven, or Steven Church, 
a town of England, in the eooniy of cst- 
moreland, on the west side of tlie river Eden, 
near the borders of Yorkshire, with a weekly 
marketon Monday: iwenty-fwirtiidcsN N.E. 
Kendal, and 281 N.N.W. Lomion I.oii. 2. 
30 W. lait. 54. 26 N. 

KIRKCALDY, a seaport in Fileshire, 
on the frith of Forth, with a dockyard for 
ttuall veuelt, aud a silk nianufaciure. It is toia 
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miles N. of Leith. Lon. 3.8W. Lat. 56. 
«N. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, a seaport in Knk- 
cmlbritthtslure, at the tnouili ol the river Dee. 
It has a fine harbour, wtiich will admit ships 
of any burden to eome tip to ific town, and yet 
has but an nicoiibidcrable truile It is 60 luiles 
W. of l^arlisle, .snd 83 S W. of Ldinbiirgli. 
Lon. 4 8 V^ . Lit. 5.> 0 N 

KIUKCUDlJllKiJlTSllIRi:, a county or 
stcvi.irtry of .Scotland, which once formed, 
with WigionOiiro, ihe ancient province of 
Galloway. It is I'i mi'cs long ana .30 broad, 
bounded on ihc N K. by Ati^hirc aiidDiiin- 
fricsihitr, on the S. by Soltv.iy Frith and the 
Jrcsli Se.i, and on tlie \V. by XVigloiishne and 
Ayr'liire. In If'cjd, the number of niha- 
bitnnts in t!i,s comity vt is 27()t)0. 

KlRKIItM, a town 111 Lwiic.ashire, with 
a in irket oiiTuesdat. It hi> a eon'.iderable 
ntaiiiilai ture of saiL'o.h, .md is scaled at tlie 
month of the Rihide, in nn’c'. S. ol Liiieastc’', 
and L’ ;3 N.N.W of i a.idon. Lon '2 j8 
\V, Lit \i 40 N. 

hlUKLFHS, .t vd' le .n the W. r'din^ of 
Yoik'.hiic, siinaie on i.u I'aldc'", three miles 
from lliiddorsfield. In tlie park ticar it, t^ the 
moiunnenl of the fannHis Robin Hood; and 
on tlic adjacent moor aic Uvo bills, called Ro¬ 
bin Hood’s butts 

KIRKLAND (Dr Thomas), an eiiiuiec 
ph}'Si(ian, ,md mciiiherof the loval medical sc 
nely .ii lidmbura,h. and the inednal society at 
London He diid .it ■\..ii’/y da la Zoiieh in 
Leictsiershire, in .ic d 73 He was a 

zealous cnquiier after sc •, md a successful 
praetitioncr. He published some tahmble 
works; one in pailicniar, enlitnl J, An Kii- 
qiiiry into tlie present Slate of Medical Sur- 

KIRKOSWOLl), a tov.-n in Cnniberl.md, 
wuii a market on Thursday; <<alcd on a hill, 
near tive river Ivicn, nine miles N, by E. of 
iViiiilh, and Ctj'J of London.\L ou. 2. 
48 W. I.at. .')4 4 1 It 

KIIlKPAn’UK'K, a town in Duiribarlon- 
shii,'', Ivnie E of Du’ .barton. It .s said to be 
the birthplace of the tutelary s.'tiit of Ireland. 
'I'hc vealiffes of the Roman wall, built by An¬ 
toninus, c'tend from ibefiilh ol Clyde tit this 
place, lo the trith ol Koiili, It is called, by 
the conntf neoplc, Gi.ihan!\Dil e. 

KlRKVy/.I !v, a boronjtli of Scotland, ca- 
lital of .Mainland, iita principal of the Orkney 
sinnds It is be,.It on an inlet of the &t t on 
the E side of the ishnd; and the most striking 
object is the si. iel^ catliedr.d of St. Magnus. 
It IS 30 mtics N.lt of Thurso, m C'aithness- 
shire Lon. 2, !>7 W Lat. .48. .54 N. 

KIRN, a town of Germany, m the circle 
of Upper Rhine, siUiatt on Uie Nalie, 17 
miles W, of Greutitmeh Lon 7. G E. Lat. 
4.9. .50 N. 

KIllSTENIUS (Petei), an eminent phy.. 
sician, and professor al Upsal in Sweden, was 
born at Rreslaw in Silesia, in 1,577. He made 
an astonishing ptogress in all parts of learning, 
particularly in thetwiences connected with phy¬ 


sic, He was profoundly skilled in Arabic, be¬ 
sides winch he understood twenty-five other 
languages. He died in 1640. His W'orks are 
ttuiiicrous; the chief are, 1. Giainmatica ’ 
Arabtca, l6’08 ; 2. Vit» quatuor evanaclista- 
ruin • 'I antiquissiiiio codice MS. Arabico eru- 
tsr, l(ttK), folio. 

KIRTLE, a term used for a short jacket; 
also for a quaiHiiy of fl.ix about a hundred- 

W Cl I'll 1. 

KIBTON, or Kirkton, a town of Lin- 
rnlnshire, 1.51 miles from Dindon. It had its 
name from its kirk or church, winch ts Indy 
magnificent. It has a market and two f.iirs. 

This jd.ice is f.munis for the pippin, which, 
wlieii g,rafted on its stock, is c.illed the rennet. 

It gives n.uiu-s to Its hundreds, m which arc 
four Milages of the same name. 

7u KlSS. V. a. (cu>an, Welsh; xva ) 1. 

To louch with the lips (Stdiirtf). 2. To treat 
vvith fondness (WoH/icrtre). 3. To touch 
gently 

Kiss. f. (lioin the verb.) Salute given by 
jomiiig bps (/>/yf/c;/). 

KI'SSER. S 4 (from kUs ) One that kisses. 

Kisslr, the ancient Coloma Assuras in 
Africa, as ajipears (rom ni.any inscriptions still 
to be met with in the place. Ileie is a tri- 
umph.d arch done in a very good taste; there 
is also a small temple of a square figure, having 
scsci.ll mslrnmenls of sacrifice carved njion it, 
but the execution is much inferior to the de¬ 
sign, vvhich IS very curious. Tlie town is si¬ 
tu tied in the kingdom of'rums, on the decli- 

V ily of a bill, above a large fertile plain ; which 
is still Called the plain of burso, probably from 
its ancient name Assuras. 

KISSING, by way of salutation, or as a to¬ 
ken of respect, has been practise^l in all nations. 

The Roman emperors saluted their principal 
officers by a kiss. Kissing the motiili or the 
eyes was the usual compliment upon any pro¬ 
motion or hajipy event Soldiers kissed the 
general’s hand when he quitted liu oflice. 
Fathers, amongst the Romans, had so much 
delicacy, that they never embraced their wives 
tn the presence of their daughters. Near rela¬ 
tions were allowed to kiss their teinale kindred 
on the mouth: but tins was done in order to 
know whether they smelt of wine or not; be¬ 
cause the Roman ladies, in spite of a prohibi¬ 
tion to the contrary, were found sometimes lo 
have made too free with tliejuice of tlie grape. 
Slave.s kissed tlicir master’s hand, who used to 
hold It out to them for that purpose. Kissing 
was n customary mode of salutation amongst 
the Jews, as wc may collect from the circum¬ 
stance of Judas a|>proaching his Master with a 
kiss. Relations used to kiss their kindred 
when dying, and when dead ; when dying, out 
of a strange opinion that they sboiifd imbil>e 
the departing soul; and when dead, by way of 

V aledictory ceremony. 

Kissing curves. See Osculatory 

CURVES. 

Kl'SSlNGCHUST. a. (Iwing and fr«.sL) 

Crust formed where one loaf in the oven 
touches another {King). 
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KISTI, one of the seven Caucasian nations, 
that inhabit the countries beiweeii the lilack 
Sea and tlie Caspian. Tins nation extends 
from the hij^'iest i id^e of Caucasus, along the 
Suiidaha nvnlcis. They are bounded on the 
W. by Little C ibarda, to the E. by the Tar¬ 
tars imd Lesguis, and to the S. by the Lesgiiis 
and'Georgians. Tiiey coiiaist of sixteen dif- 
feient districts or tribes, which arc generally 
at \ariance wi'li e.irli other, and with tlieir 
neighbours. Tluise beloii'iiiig to the disiners 
of Wapi, Angubht, and Sii.dk i, submitted to 
Rn«ia in 1770. The Tsiietslien tribe i.s so 
iiu'iicroiis and warlike, and has given the llns- 
siaiis s'l >.uu ii troutilc, to it its name is unuilly 
given hy tlicm to the wiioic Kisti nation. Toe 
ingusiii, who are callable of arming above 
fiO'M iiK'.i, live in villages ueir each other: 
ilv'y aio diligent liusb.iiubiiv ti, and rich in cal- 
(1'. Mail) of ilieir Milages have a stone tower, 
wli'.'h ‘oivcs 111 lime of_ vvar us a reticat to 
11ll'll women and cnililreii, and a nnga^ine for 
ihcir elii eis. 'riiese peojile are all .I'-nod, and 
liavc till' cnsioin of 'veariiii!, shields. Their 
religi in it very bii'i;ile, hm has some traces 
of Cliiutiamly. They bvlieve m one Col, 
vvlioui they call Dole, hut have no sail t, or 
rehgioiia jier-i'ins. Th'-y celcbiat ' 'joiiday, not 
hy any religious cereiiiony, but hy r.-iingiiotn 
labour. They have a fast in sji'iiig, and a.r- 
oiliiT in summer, butobseive no c.reinoiiies 
Cither at Inrihs or dcatus. I’iiey allow of 
ji.lveamv, and eat |joik. 

KIS* NA, ariv -1 o' llmdustan, •vhich rises 
on til'" E. side of the Gams, foiuis the bound¬ 
ary between the Dcccoi and ilie Peninsula, 
and falls into the bay ol'Bcng.il, .S. of Masuli- 
pal.un 

KISTNAGIIERI, a town and fortress of 
the |icniiimh of lliiuluslan, in Mysore. Tins 
town 'wis att.cked by the Uriiisli “troops under 
(•.lionel iMixwell, in 1789. lie earned ihe 
lovvvi fori a id suburb, wilho it m wli diHicuhy; 
but til.' gainson in the upiier loit made sode- 
sps'rato a res stance, tliat, aUer iwo liniirs vig ir¬ 
ons aosauli, he (ound it necc'tsary lo ilesist fiorii 
tile aitcmpi. ft is .'id' miles b.E. of Bangalore, 
and 6o W S.W. of Arcot. 

Kir it. {liittr, Dulcli.) 1. A l.iigc liottle 
{Skninq). 2. A small wooden vessel. 

Kit, in music, ilic n.niie of a small viohn 
of sucli foim and diine.'isioii as to be capable of 
being (arritd m a cis,* or sheath in the jiorkct. 
Its leiig'li, measuring from the extremities, is 
aboiu 16 inches, and that of the bow about 17. 
Small as this instrument is, its powers are co¬ 
extensive with those of the viohn. 

Kit-kat cluu, an association ofabove 30 
noblemen and gentlemen of distinguished me¬ 
rit, formed in 1703, purely to unite their zeal 
ill favour of the Protestant succession m the 
liouse of Hanover. Their name was derived 
from Christopher Kat, a pastry-cook, near the 
tavern where Uicy met in King’s-street, West¬ 
minster, who often supplied them with tarts. 

KITA1BEI,1A. In botany, a genus of 
the class monadelphia, order pmyandria. 
Calyx double, the outermost seven or nine- 
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cleft; capsules one-seeded, clustered in a f»tc« 
lohed htad. One species, a nalivi. ol Ilungarv; 
\iscid-hairy; with while axill.iry flowers, 
biuate or ternaie. 

^KlGCil'EN. r. (^cgi«, Welsh, hyskrn^ 
Erse ) 'J’hc room in a Louse where the piovi- 
sians are cooked {IJoolur). 

Kl'TCllF.NfJAUDl’IN. ». Garden in 
which esciilfoi plants are produced. Sea 
GArtui'NiNc;. 

Kl'I’CllENM AID. t. A maid under the 
ciiiikmaid. 

KITClIFNSTUFE. r. The f.it of meat 
sruriiraea oil the pot, or gathered out of the 
drijipina-ii.iii iOoHrit). 

KKnillF.NW ENC'II s. Scullion; maid 
employed lo clean llic iiislrumcnis of cookery 
OSfiidsppair\ 

KiT’C'IH'iNWGRK. *. Cookery; work 
done ill tiic kitchen 

Kri'I'i. 4 (lyra, Saxon ) 1. A bird of prey 
tliat infests the farms, and steals the chickens. 
S'ci'Faico 2. A name of icproach denoting 
i.ip.iLi / {Slinhiprare). 3. A hcutioiis bud 
made of paper {Cii". of Ihc Tongue). 

KF'IT'liN 4 . (lattehcn, Duich. It L pro¬ 
bable that the line siiigid t i.> hil, the tlinunii- 
tive of trt/,.if wli'cli t'i<’ o'd (ilutal wa* luHen, 
Ol iiomi ’ (U/i.) Ayouiiptai (.Piio»). 

ib Ivi'rTtN, V. n (Irom the noun.) To 
buna forth voungcats (Shakipeaie). 

KrPriWAKE, 111 onuihology. See La¬ 
rds. 

Kin’ERV, a town of the Unlied States, 
ill l!ic district of Main. It is famous for «l.ip- 
bnilding, .'iiul seated on the E. side of the 
Mioiith of PisCdtaqiia llivcr. 

KITZINGEN, a town of P'ranconia, on 
the Maine. It is large and hand.some, and 
owes its ri'.e to a noble convent of Beuedte- 
tines, fi'unded 111 the^’car 745, by tiukc Pepin. 
It IS 1(1 miles jv.S.l',. of Wurlzburg, anil 34 
N.N.W. of Aii'patli. Lon, 10. 4 E, Lat. 
4(?. 40 N. 

KlUN-TCIlEOU-FOU, the rajiiial of 
the island of Ilatnaii, seated on its N. coast, 
opposiie to tl'c jirovince, of Quang-tong, lu 
China. It sianils on a prtimonlory, and ships 
often anclioratthc butioin of iu walls, lis 
district contains three cities of the second, and 
ten of the third class. 

KIUTAJA. or Cltaja, a town of Turkey 
in Asia, the residence of the btglcibeg of Na- 
toii.i. Near it arc tome warm ballis, much es- 
teciued in several disoidcrs. It is ^<iiiate at the 
foot of a icouiil.un, near the river I’ms.ik, 136 
miles SSI, of ConstaiUinople. Lon JU -It 
E. Lat. n<) 1 i N. 

KLEINIKJFLA. In botany, a genus of 
the class dodecaiidna, order monogviua • C-d' 
five-It.IVed, petals five; nectary tjoipuinkitc, 
five-toothed, bearing llie slaincrw, 'I'.tie.! on 
the column of the germ, g 'rm ; c.tp- 

siile five-angled, five-celled, miiaitd, Hie cella 
one-seeded. Ope species, a tree of Jav.'i and 
Amboina, with raceiued, numerous, bnght, 
purple flowers. 

i'lLElNIA. In botany, a genus of the clasii 
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»yngen«ia, order polygamia sequalij. Recep* 
tilde naked; down simple 4 (mWx simple, 
equal, many-leaved. Four species; naUves of 
India or Amerira. 

KLEITENBERG, a town of Swisscrland, 
seated on the Aar, three miles from Walds- 
chut. llie spiritual jurisdiction belongs to the 
bishop of Constance; the 80\erei§nty to the 
Cantons. Lon. 8. Hi E. Lat. 47. 33 N. 

To KLICK. V. B. (from ilach-) 1. To 
make a small sharp noise. S. To steal away 
suddenly with a sn.itch. 

KLlNGSTAlJ'l’, a celebrated painter, was 
born at Riga in l.ivonia, in i(v-7, and died at 
i’jris III 1734 . lie excelled in minialinc 

I i.iiiiting, jwticularly in pictures on sniifl- 
loxrs, for which he had extravagant prices. 

KLOCKER (David), an historical and 
poriiait painter, was born at llainburgh in 
Jfl'.'C). He luvcllcd into Italy to improic linn- 
scll, after which lie setilid at Stockholm, 
where he was greatly jratronisecl by the king, 
so that few of Ins panitin!!S arc to Le seen out 
of that country. He died in lOqK. 

KLCP.Vl’OCK (Frederic Tiicophilu^, a 
most ciniiieiit and deseixedly cdchraled Ger¬ 
man jxiet, was born at ^ucclliiiburg, July a, 
17£4. During the fiist thirteen years of his 
life he Iixed in Ins father's hourc, under the 
care of a prnate tutor. The next three years 
he passed at a public school at (^ucdhnburg, 
preparatory to bis introduction to college, 
winch be en'eied at the age of sixteen, lljs 
fi.ilier, who h.id hitherto proceeded on a system 
of indulg lice, iiiid liad allowed him to devote 
iiiiich of Ills lime to aihleiic exercises and 
s|iorls, now represented to him the necessity of 
applying as^idi'oiislv to his studies. 1'lus coun¬ 
sel was not lost upon him. He soon “ac¬ 
quired a jjerfect know lc(!^>,e of the classics, en¬ 
tered into all Hie heauiies of the ancient au- 
thoi^, a..ri while he followed with rapture the 
bold Higiiis of their nrigm.d genius, he fed a 
iiame within hiinseli which was sihiii to buisi 
forth 111 Iidl bistre ” Virgil was his f.ivourite 
aull- ir, and he chose him tor his model, in the 
resolmion 1. fimned, alter trying the strength 
of his w ng in short poetical exclusions, of pro- 
clncing an epic poem ; a species of composition 
hit!i<'rto unknown in Germany The indigna¬ 
tion he felt at some Frenchman, wdiodenieil to 
the Gern .1 s .my talent lor poetry, concurred 
■with more legitip. ,re niotives in provoking 
him to this giand cfFott After much doubt 
and hesitation.« to a subject,be at last formed 
the plan of his Messiah • and this choice, it 
appeals, he imide Ixefo.c he was acquainted 
with ills Paradi'e Lo»i, a poem of winch he 
became afterwards a most passionate admirer. 
In speaking of hi- proiect to bis friend Bod¬ 
mer, he obsenes: “ How bappy shall 1 be, if 
by the completion of the Messiah I may con¬ 
tribute somewhat to the glory of oijr great and 
divine religion! IIow sweet an^ transporting 
is this idea to my mind! That it my great re¬ 
ward." . ''w. 

Fur his poetical talent Klopstock was evi¬ 
dently indebted to nature, and nut to cultiva- 
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tion. In his early years he had scarcely mjf 
access to poetical writing, ilis fa|hert it- 
brary did not contain a single poet, though it 
conuined many Bibles. This bless^ book hit 
taste soon distinguished from all others. While 
yet a child he made it his constant companioti, 
and thus became thoroughly acquainted with 
the figurative language with which it abounds'. 
The miignificent descriptions and glowing 
imagery contained in the book of Job and in 
ilie Trophets, laid strong hold on his mind j 
nor was he less aHected by those pathetic pas¬ 
sages which represent fallen man as finding 
mercy at the hands of his offended God; while 
the view he obtained from Scripture of the 
greatness and glory of the Messiah excited 
lively feelings of love and grateful adoraHon. 
“ From this turn of mind sprung a style of 
writing full of poetry, before he had ever seen 
a verse, or knew any thing of prosody ” 

At nineteen Klopstock entered the university 
of Jena, but, disgusted with the scholastic 
theology atui metaphysical subtleties which 
formed its chief pursuits, he removed to the 
university of Leipsic. While at Jena, he com¬ 
posed the first three books of the Messiah, m 
nexatnelcr verse, being the first attempt which 
h.id been made to tnirodiice that metre into 
the German language. It was first comimun- 
cated to some literary friends at Leipsic, whose 
admiration uiinnated him to prosecute tlie 
plan he bad sketched out, althouph the public 
taste was nut yet prepared to relish the lofty 
flights of his genius, in the course of three or 
four years, however, this poem awakened an 
extraordiiiaiy degree of interest |n Germany. 
Both Its friends and cnem'cs were numerous. 
Freachers quoted if fpm the pulpit ; Christiana 
loved it, because it served tot excito their de¬ 
vout feelings; the Swiss critics, es|vecially Bod¬ 
mer, extolled It with eiithusiuspi; and at length 
its intrinsic excellence overcame all op|>osiuon. 

The Danish minister. Count Bernstorfi', 
lieing much struck with his poem, recom¬ 
mended him, about this time, to the king of 
Denmark, by whom he was invited to reside at 
Copenhagen, on a pension, which relieved 
him, for the remainder of his life, from pe¬ 
cuniary care, and left hint at liberty to pursue 
his studies. In his way to Copenhagen, m 
1731 , he passed through Hamburg, and there 
first saw the lovely M^rgaretia MoHer; this 
lady soon consoled him for a former severe dis¬ 
appointment, and in about three years more 
made him the happiest of men. An account 
of the comuiencementand progress of their ac¬ 
quaintance is given by Mrs. Kloptock heiself, 
in a letter to Mr. Richardson, the English no¬ 
velist, a letter which is published in Riehard- 
son’s Coi res|>ondence, as well as in Miss 
Smith’s Memoirs of Klopstock. This letter 
was written in March 17^8, after she and 
Klopstock had been married four years. She 
died Nov, 28th the same year. This aflFliction 
was deeply felt by Klopstock, whose letters to 
his fVientls for a long time after the event 
evince the tenderest aficction, and profoundest 
grief, attempered only by a perfect resignation 
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» the will T>f God. After the deathof his wife, 
Klopstock continued to reside at Copenhagen 
till the year 1771 , when he removed to Ham¬ 
burg, where he lived during the residue of his 
life, except for about a year, which he pssed 
at the court of Baden. In 179 I, when in his 
68 th year, he married a near relation of his first 
wife, to whom he was indebted for much of 
the comfort he enjoyed in his declining years. 
" To the close of life he retained his poetical 
powers} and his sacred harp still sent forth 
strains of sublime and heart-felt piety.** He 
died at Hamburg in 1803, in the SOtlii year of 
his age, “ with a firm dictation of happi¬ 
ness beyond the grave.” Our readers will be 
anxious to learn something of the last bnurs of 
thisi^xtraorduiary man, and we are willing to 
gratify them. 

“ His strong feelings of religion," we are 
told, “shed a lustre on his last moments, when 
he displayed a noble example of what lie had 
often sung in his divine poems. He prcscived 
his gentle animation, his fervent piety, and 
the adinirabie serenity of his mind, till the 
close of life. To the last his heart was as 
warm as ever j and the hopes which had sup¬ 
ported lum through all his trials continued un¬ 
shaken to his last moments. He spoke of 
death with the most cheerful composure. The 
pissing images of iinuiortahty sung by his own 
lofty muse recurred to his mind in the moment 
of trial, and whisiiered comfort to his spirit as 
it fled.—His soul liad been undismayed at the 
symptoms of decay which increased every year. 
His strength was greatly diininibhed in the 
winter of 1803, but he was still pleased with 
the visits of his frieiKis.” 

“In the l.ist weeks of his life he secluded 
himself entirely, even from those who were 
most dear to him. He sent them many kind 
messages, but declined seeing them. Tran¬ 
quillity of mind, resignation to the will of God, 
warm emotions of gratitude for the happiness 
he had enjoyed in life, gentle endurance of the 
pains of death, a calm prospect of the grave, 
and joyful expectations of a higher existence, 
these were now his sensations The fair form 


Klflpstock’s poetry is marked by exuberance 
of imagination and of sentiment. His sub¬ 
limity, which is nearly unparalleled, carries hia 
readers above themselves into new regions 
which the poet has created for them. The au¬ 
thor of the Messiah doubtless ranks among the 
.highest class of (loets, and has justly attained 
the appellation of the Milton of Germany. 
Hispdca and lyric poems aie much admired by 
all readers of correct and pure taste; and his 
dramatic works display great force and dignity, 
but seem better ad.ipted to the closet than the 
theatre. lie w.is also an admirable prose wri¬ 
ter, as is fully proved by his Grammatical 
Dialngnes; and by his letters, many of which 
are exquisitely tender and delicate. He had 
not the vivacity of Bnrns or of Cowper, in hit 
epistolary compositions; but he abhorred every 
thing like the too frequent impurity of the for¬ 
mer, while III sweetness and dignity he often 
excelled the latter. In sliort, he deserves to be 
celebrated, not only as a poet of first rate 
genius; but as one who avoided the fatal 
errors for which genius is but too often urged 
as an a]io1ogy; for Klopstock was also a most 
ardent friend, afl'cciiouate husband, amiable 
man, and sincere Christian"; and on these ac¬ 
counts vve have thought him entitled to a wider 
apace in out pages than vve should otherwise 
have been inclined to assign him. 

To KNAfi. i). a. {knappen, Dutch.) To 
bite; to bite something brittle iL’Eiitrange).i 

To KNA'UBLE, s.( from fnal> )To bite idly, 
or wantonly, to nibble (Jirown). 

KNACK. «. (ciiapmse, skill, Saxon.) I. 
A little machine, a petty contrivance; a toy 
(^Shakipfare). 2. A readtne.ss; an habitual 

faciliiy; a lucky dexterity (iie» Jonson), 3. 
A nice trick (Pope). 

To Knack, v. n. (from the noun.) To 
make a sharp (luick noise, as when a stick 
breaks. 

KNA'CKER. s. (from knack.) 1 , A ma¬ 
ker of small work (Mortimer). 3. A rope, 
maker (Aimworlh). 

KNAG, f. (linag, a wart, Dutch.) A hard 
knot in wood. 


of the Angel cf Death, the exalted view of a 
better world, which had fired the l.ifty-minded 
youth to compose his sacred hymns, these now 
hovered round (he head of the aged dying saint. 
In the 12 th canto of the Messiah, he has sung 
the happy close of a virtuous life with unpa¬ 
ralleled grandeur of descrqition. Such Christ- 
ian triumph otteoded him in the hard struggles 
of dissolution, which grew more prunful on a 
hearer approach. In the last and severest con¬ 
flict he raised himself on his couch, folded his 
bands, and with uplifted eyes pronounced the 
sacred words so finuy illustrated in one of his 
Odes. * Can a woman forget her child, that 
she should not have pttv on the fruit of her 
womb ? Yes, she may forget, but 1 will not 
foq^et thee!’ The struggle was now over, he 
fell into a gentle sluniDcr, and awoke no 
morel” Siaiih's Memoirf of Klopstock, ,p,., 
38,34. 


KNA'GOY. a. (from knag.) Knotty; set 
with hard rough knots 

KNAP. s. (cnap, Welsh; ensep, Saxon.) 
A protuberance; a swelling prominence 
(Bacon). 

7*0 Knap. «, a. (knappen, Datch.) 1. To 
bite; to break short (Common Pr’yer). 2. 
(knuap, Erse.) To strike so^s to make a sharp 
noise like that of breaking (Bacon). 

7*0 Kn A p. V. fl. To im^e a short sharp noise 
(Vf'iseman). 

KNAPDALE, one of the divisions of A r- 
gy‘le.shire in Scotland. 

To KNA'PPLE. V. n. (from knap.) Te 
break off with sharp quick noise (Ainsworth). 

KNAPSACK, (from kmppen, \o cot), in 
a military Anse, a rough leather Ing which a 
soldier Carries on his hack, and which contains 
all Ills necessaries. Square knapsacks are most 
ponvenitot; and should he 0*®“ 
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•ion to hold the shoes, black-ball and brushes, 
sepralc from the linen. White goat-skins are 
the best. 

KNAPTON (George), an English portrait 
painter in crayons, was the scholar of Richard¬ 
son, and surveyor and keepr of the king’s pic- 
turts He died at Kensington m 1778, aged 80. 

KNAPWEED, 111 botany. See Centau- 

REA. 

KNARK. s (hmr, German.) A hard knot. 

KNARESROROUGH, a town in the 
West Riding of Yorksliirc, distant IQy miles 
troni London, is an ancient borough by pre- 
.scnplion. i.il!ed by forcigiitis the Yuihshne 
Spttw. It IS almost encompassed by the user 
Nid, wbieli issues from the bottom of Gra^cn- 
hills; anil had a prioiy, with a castle, long 
sinre demolished, on a craggy rock, whence it 
WK>k ibe name. 'I'lic ton ii is about three iiir- 
longs 111 length, and the parish is fanions for 
sever d medicinal springs near each other, and 
yet ol diflcrent qualities Ste-IlARnotiATE. 

The dropping or petrifying well is roniaiitic- 
aliy situatcii i>y the side of the riser, opiiosile 
the rnins oi the castle; it is the most nsilcd |)e- 
trifying spiing in England, the water drops 
from a spongy rock. 'I’lic ground which re¬ 
ceives the water before it joins the well is for 
12 yards long become a solid rock. Prom the 
■well It runs into the Niii, wheie the spring wa¬ 
ter has nuulc a rock that stretches some yards 
into the river. The ad|accm fields arc noted 
(or iiquotice, and a soft yellow niarle, winch i, 
rich manure. The town is governed hv a 
badifl. Its baths ate not so iiiuth freqticnleil 
.since Scarhoioiigh Spav" came in vogue. It 
has a good matket and siv fans... Here are 
stone bridges over ilieinvr, atid several inte- 
resling remains of antiquity, .as bir Robert’s 
Chapel, &'c. 

KNAVE, an old Saxon word, which had 
at first a sense oi sim|dicity and iniinccuce, for 
»t siumhed a hoy ; Sax. tnupu, whence a Ancte- 
ehild, 1 . e. a boy, disi'iiguisheii from a girl, in 
several old wnteis, ntierwards it was taken tor 
a servant-boy, and at length for any servant- 
man. Also It was .ijiplied to a minister or of- 
heor that bore the shield or weapon of his su- 
jverior; a^Jitid-knapa, whom the Latins called 
armtger, and the French ncuyer, 14 Edw. 111. 
c. 3. And It was somcliiiii‘s of old made use 
of as a titular addition, os Joumin C> Jiltus 
fVtlkelfui C. fU Dirlv, knave, See 22 Hen. 
VII. c. 37. 'I’hc word is now pcrverteil to the 
ha.-dest meaning, viz. afalsrdfcejt/ul/cliow, 

Kn’AVE, on the cards. SeeCAiiDS. 

KNA'VI’.RY. 4. (from knave.) 1. Disho¬ 
nesty; tricks , petty vilUiy 2 . R|is. 

chievous tucks or pi.ictices {Skakspeare). 

KNA'VISII. a. (from knave.) l.Dishonest, 
■wickerj; fraudulent (Pope). 2. Wa^ish, 
mischievous (Shakspeare'). 

KNA'VISHLY. flrf. 1. Dishonestly, frau¬ 
dulently. S. Waggishly, mischievously. 

KNAUTIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class telrandria, order moiiogviila. Common 
calyx oblong simple, five or teu-fiowered, 
proper, simple su^nor j ccrolleu irregular : 
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receptacle naked. Four species: annuals o$ 
the Levant, with red or bluish flowers. 

To KNEAD. V. a. (rna’ban, Saxon.) To 
beat or mingle au'v stuff or substance (Dome). 

KNE'ADINGTROUGH. t. (knead and 
trough ) A trough in which the paste of bread 
is worked together (Exodus). 

KNEADING, the act of pressing and mix¬ 
ing with the hand, or any instrument better 
calculated to produce an mtiiiiate union of 
its parts, any kind of moist earth, clav, or 
dough. The teun however is mo'-t usually ap- 
vliid to the latte,r substance as practised hv the 
lakcis, who, in miilcrt.ikmg the mixtiiie of 
flour into bread in a large way, find it necessary 
to use a woodiii implement or lever, which 
being fastened at one end by a moveable liiAge, 
i.s worked lip and down so .as to jiress and knead 
the dough previous to its being fomicd into 
loaves. This machine however is but ill 
.idaptcd for the purpose; a more ingenious 
one, first diviibed in the Transactions of the 
Fairioiic Society .at Milan, is described in the 
second volume of Gregory'*- Mechanics. 

KNFIE. 4. (cneop, Saxon.) f. I'he joint 
where the leg is joined to the thigh. See 
Anatomy, Geku, and Patele... 2. A 
puce oi lunbcr growing crooked, and so cut 
that ihc tiuiik and branch '>iakc an angle 
(Ai'o.ron) 

'a'oKnsv. V. a (from the noun.) To siip- 
plicale by knichng (Shakspean). 

IvNi I , a crooked piece of lunbcr, having 
two brandies oi aims, and gencially used to 
coiniect ific biains of a ship with her sides or 
timheis. The bramlies of the knees form an 
angle ofgrc.ater or simaliej extent, according (o 
the mutual situation of the pieces which they 
are designed to unite. One hrgnch is securely 
bolted to one of the deck-beams, and the other 
in the same manner sttongly attached to a cor¬ 
responding timber in the snip's side, llcsiihs 
the great utility of knees in connecting the 
lieanis and timbers into one compact frame, 
they contribute greatly to the sirengili and so¬ 
lidity of the ship. 111 tiac dillereut parts of her 
frame to which they are bolted, and iliereby 
enable her with great firmness to resist the ef¬ 
fects of a turbulent sea. 

Ksr E-HOLM, KNEE-Hoi-i.y.SeeRusctJs. 

KNEED, a. Having knees. 

Kneed, or Kkee-joimtxd, in botany. 
See Geniculate. 

KNJVEDEKP. a. (Iwee and rfeep.) l Ris¬ 
ing to the knees. 2. Sunk to the knees (Dry,). 

To KNEEL. V. n. (from knee,) To per¬ 
form ilie act of genuflexion; to bend the knee 
(Shakspeaie). 

KNE'El^AN. s. (knee and pan ) A little 
round Ivone at me knee. See Patella. 

KNE'ETRIBUTE. s. (knee and tnhute.) 
Genuflexion , worship or obeisance shown by 
knee]in|; (Milton), 

KNeL. s (ual, W''cl$h, a funeral pile; 
cnyllan, to ring, Saxon.) The sound of a hell 
rung at a funeral (Cowley). 

KNIsLLER (Sir Godfrey), a painter ,who^e 
fame is well established in these kingdoms. 
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Was-lwrn at Lubcok in l648; and receded his strength against an enemy, he could not of 
his first instructions in the school of Rem- liis own authority take the laiiee and the jave- 
hraiult, hut became afterwards a disciple of hn. The admission of ihcir youili to ihc pn- 
Verdiuaud liol. When he had gained as silege of bearing anna, was a mallei of too 
uiuuh knowledge as that school aflbrded him, inuih importance lo be left to chance o» thur 
he travelled to Rome, where he fixed his par- own choice. A form was invented by winch 
ticular attention on Titian and the Caraccii. were advanced to tliat iinnour. 

He afterward.s visited Venice, anildisiinj'uishediP Thefouncil of the distiict, or of the canton 


himself so cfteeuialjy in that city by his histii- 
ric.ll jnctures and portraits of the noble fami¬ 
lies there, that bis ropuwnon became consider¬ 
able in ItaU. By ilie advice of some friends 
he came ai last to Kiiglaiul, wlierc it was his 
goo<l fortune to g,iin the favour of the, duke of 
Moamriuih : by his recommendation, he drew 
the jiicture of King Charles II. more than 
once; ivlio was so uken with Ins skill in doing 
it, that lie used to come and sit lo him at Ins 
hoiiio in f'ovenl-gardeii piazza. The death of 
Sir I’elcr Lely left linn without u competitor in 
I'.iigiand, and iroiii that tame his fortune and 
fame wcic thoroughly established. No painter 
could h.ive more nici ssaiUernplovnient, and no 
jaiiiter coidd he inoie di'-tiiiguislivd by jmlilic 
loiiour. lie w.ss stale-painter to ('hark., 11. 
James II. William lit. cjueen Anne, and 
(ieoigi- J. equally esteemed and rcs|K-cud by 
them 'll! the emperor Leopold made him a 
kiiigliiof the R miaii empire, and kingtJeorge 
J creaied him a baioiiet. Musiol the iiohiliiy 
amrguiiiy had then likenesses taken by him, 
.and no painter excelled him in a sure oiiUine, 
«t tn the graceful dis]iositiun of his figures - Ins 
works were celebraicd by the best poet, m his 
lime. He built himself an elegant house at 
.* W' Imtou near llampton-courl, where he sj.eui 
the killer pail of his life, and dud in 17-(i. 

KMiVV. 'i'lie preterit ol /,ito! 0 . 

KNII'L. 1 . plur liititcs. (ciiip, Saxon ) An 
instimueiil edged and pouitul, wiieicwith meat 
is cut, and animals killed. Knives arc said tn 
have been first made in I'.ugland in hy 

one Matthews, on Fleet bridge, ].oiKlon. Sec 
also Fork. 

KNKilir, cques, among the Koiiuns, 
a person of llie second degree of nobi¬ 
lity, tollovring immediately that of the senators. 
See KqUtSTKIAN ORDtR, aild EqL'I’ l ES. 

IvN'ioH’i, or Cnefrbt (Geiui ) in feudal 
history, was originally an apjx'llation or title 
given hy the aneient Germans lo their joiiili 
after being admitted to llie piivilegcsof hearing 
arms. Tlie passion for arms among the Ger¬ 
manic states, as tlcsenhed hy l)i. Stnait in ins 
View of Society in Jairope, was earned lo ex¬ 
tremity, It was amirisl scenes ut death and 
pt'iil that the young were educated : it was by 
V alour and feats ut prowess that tiie ambiiious 
signalized their nianhooil. All the honours 
they knew were allotted to the brave. The 
sword opened the path to glory-. It was in the 
field that Ihc ingenious and the noble fiattcicd 
most their pride, and acijuired an gscendancy. 
The strengtn of their bodies, and the vigour of 
their counsels, surrounded them with w-arnurs, 
and lifted them to command. 

But, among these nations, when the indivi¬ 
dual felt the call of valour, and wished to tiy 


to which the candidate belonged, w.is assem¬ 
bled. His age and his qualifications were in¬ 
quired into; and if he was deemed vvorthy of 
being admitted lo the jinvileges of a soldicr, a 
ehieliain, liis father or one of his kindred 
adorned him with a shield and ihe lance. In 
consequence of ihis soleinniiy, he prepared to 
distinguish himself; Ins muid opeiira to the 
caresof the public ; and ihe domestic concerns, 
or the offices of the family from which he had 
spiling, were no longei the objects of liis.it.en- 
tion. To tins ceieinony, so siiiqde and so in¬ 
teresting, the institution of knighthood is in¬ 
debted for its rise. 

Knighthood, however, as a system, known 
under the denomination of Chiv.ilry, is to lie 
dated only from the 11 iff eciUury. All Europe 
being reduced to a state of an. rnhy and confu¬ 
sion on the dceline of the Iw'use oi (diarle- 
inagne, every proprietor o( a manor oi lord- 
ship became a pelly sovereign , ihc mansion- 
house was furiificd liy a inoai, Ueiended by ?i 
gnaril, .and called a casilc. I'lie governor bad 
a party of’ 700 or ifOO iiicn at ins tnnimaiid , 
and with these lie used ficqt.eiiily to make ix- 
ciiisious, which commonly eudid in a battle 
w ith the lord of some jielly stale of the same 
kind, whose castle was then pillaged, and the 
vvomeii and treasures home ofi' by the con¬ 
queror. Dming this slate of universal hos¬ 
tility, thciewereno friendly commiinicatioas 
between the puovimes, nor any high roads 
from one jiart of the, kfi'-dom to another • the 
we,ihhy tiadcrs, who tluu travelled from place 
to place with their mem.laiidise and their fa¬ 
milies, weie in periietual dangvi, the lord of 
.ilmost every castle extorted something from 
them on the road; and ut last, some one more 
rapaciou.) than the rest, seized upon the whole 
of the c.irgo, and bore oil the women for his 
own use. 

Thus castles became the warehouses of all 
kiiKb of rich merchandise, and the jirisops of 
the distressed females whose fathers or lovers 
had been plundered or slain, and who being 
theielorc s-ldoin disposed lo lake the thief or 
mimlcrer into lavour, were in continual danger 
of a rape. 

But as some are always distinguished by v ir- 
tuc lu the most general defection, it happened 
that many lords insensibly associated to repress 
these sallies of violence and rajiiiie, to .secure 
pniperty, and protect the ladies. Among thc'.e 
were niaiiy lortU of great fiels, and the as'.ot i- 
ayon was at length strength ned bv .a solemn 
vow, and received the sanetion of a religious 
ceremony. As the first kiugliK were men of 
the highest rank, and the largest possessions, 
such having most to lose, and the least tempta¬ 
tion to steal, the Iraicrmty was regarded with 
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« kind of ravefnsce, e»en by those «niiMt And to tbete were eddd sne^oBii 

whom it wra fornted. Admission into the or- w^ieh, fey infiisii® « knw portion of enmuii* 
tier was deemed the highest honour; many astic zeal, rarri^ them alt to a romantic excen, 
extranrd Diary oualihcatiotis were required in a wonderfully suited to the genius of the age, 
candidate, ana ainny new ceremonies were and productive of the greatest and most per* 
added at his creatijii. After having fasted manent eficcts both upon policy and matinen;, 
,froro sun-rise, coonssod himself, and reoeiv|i|iWar was carried on with less ferocity, when 
thesacrauieiiijhcwasdrcss^iiiawhitetonwlrhoinanity, no Jess than courage, came to be 
and jilarKl by himself at a side tabic, where he deemed the ornament of knighthood, and 
was neither to speak, to smile, nor to eat; knighthood a distinction superior to rt^'elty, 
wiide till kiiigiits and ladies, who were to per- and an honour which princes were proud to 
form *lie prim ijjjI parts of the ceremony, were receive from the hands of private gentlemen: 
caiMg, (iiiiilving, and making merry at the more genile and polished manners were intro- 
prut table. At night his armour was conveyed dneed, when couitesy was recommended as the 
to ilic church wdiere the ceremony was per- most amiable of knightly virtues, and cveiy 
formed; and here having walehed ii till the knight devoted himself to the service of a lady: 
inormnp, ho advanced with his sword iianginp violence and oppression decreased, when u was 
about his neck, and received the benediction of accounted meritorious to check and to punish 
the priest. Ho ilien kneeled down before the them: a scrupulous adherence to truth, with 
lady who was lo |)tii on his .irnviur, who being the most icligious attention to fulfil every en- 
as>i8icd b\ |)er'on>or the hist rank, buckled on gageinent, but particularly those between the 
his s|iiirs, put :m iielmot on ills head, and ac- sexes as more easily violated, became the dis- 
coutrid bitn wiiii a coat of mail, a cuirass, tiiiguishmg chaiacter of a gentleman, because 
bracelets, cuis'ses a id pauiitlets. chivalry was regarded as the school of honour, 

JJeiiig tiius aimed cap a-nco, the knight who and inculcated the most delicate sensibility 
dubbed him sitiick tiim three umes over the with resjiect to that point; and valour seconded 
shoulder with the Hat side of his sword, in the by so many motives of love, religion, and vir- 
naiiie of Hod, St. Michael, and St. Ueorge. tue, became altogether irresistible, 
lie wab then otiliged to watch all night in all That the spirit of chivalry sometimes rose to 
his arnioiir, with his sword ^rded, and his an extravagant height, and had often a perni- 
lance in his hand. Fioni this time the knight nous tendency, must however be allowed. In 
devoted hiinsi If to the redress of tbnse wroiijt^ Spain, under the influence of a romantic gal- 
which “ patient merit of the unworthy takes;” lantry, it gave birth to a series of wild adven- 
to secure inercbaiits from the rapacioiis cruelty tures which have been descn’cdly ridiculed: 
of banditti, and women from rnvishers, to in the train of Norman ambition, it extin- 
whobc power they were, by the particular con- guished the liberties of England, anddehigcd * 
fusion of the times, continually exposed. It.vly in blood; and at the call of siiperstiiion. 

From t!ii.s view of the origin of chivalry, it and as the engine of papal power, it desolated 
will be easy to account for the castle, the moat, Asia under the banner of the cross. Bui these 
and the bridge, which are found II) romances; ought not to be considered as arguments 
and as to the dwarf, he was a constant np]>en- against an institution laudable in itself, and 
da':;e to tiie rank and fortune of those limes, necessary at the lime of'iis foundation : and 
and no casile therefore could be wiihout him. those who pretend to despise it, the advocates 
'i'he clwdif and the butffxin were then intro- of ancient barbarism and ancient rusticity, 
tluccd to kill tinu, as the curd-table is at pre- ought to remember, that chivalry not only hist 
sent. It wtll also h< easy to account fui the taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace 
niuUitnde of captive kidies' whom the knights, into the ofierations of war, and to mingle po- 
upon seizing a castle, set at hbcrly; and for liteness with the use of the sword; but roused 
the prodigious (juantitieb of nsclubs gold and the soul from its lethargy, invigorated the hu- 
silver vessels, rich stufis, and other nicrehan- man character ev'cn while it softened it, and 
disc, with which many ap.trtments in these produced exploits which antiquity cannot 
Castles are .aid to h.svc been filled. parallel. Nor ought they to forget, that it 

The principal lords who entered into the gave variety, elegance, anri pleasure to the in- 
confraternity of knights used to send their tercounc of life, by making woman a more 
sons to each other to be educated, far from essential part of society; and is therefore inti- 
their parents, in the mystery ofchivalry. These tied to our gratitude, though the point of ho- 
youths, before they arrived at the age of 21, nour, and the refinements in gallantry, its 
were called bachelors, or las chevaliers, in- more doubtful effects, should be excluded 
ferior knights, and at thvt age were qualified from the improvement of modern manners, 
to receive the order. For, 

So honourable was the origin of an institu- To illustrate this topic more particularly, we 
tion, commonly considered as the result of ca- may observe, that women, among the ancient 
price and the source of extravagance; fbut Greeks and Romans, seem to have been consi- 
whicb, on the contrary, rose naturally from dered merely as objects of sensuality, or of do- 
the state of society in tnore times, and had a mestip conveniency: they were devoted to a 
very serious effect in refining the manners of state of seclusion and obscurity, had few atten¬ 
tive European nations* Valour, humanity, tions raid than, and were permitted lo take as 
courtesy, jostiee, bonvnr, were iu character- little snare in the conTeraauoo as in the general 
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jbmmcrce of Ufe. fi<uthen6tt]:ifinBi.mtions, 

‘ who paid a kind of de\'Otion to the softer sex, 
«ven in their native forests, bad oo sooner 
settled themselves in the provinces of the Ro¬ 
man empire, than the female character began 
to assume new consequence. Those fierce 
' barbarians, who seemed to thirst only for bloot1,| 
'who involved in one undisttogoi^ing ruin the 
'monuments of ancient grandeur and ancient 
.ingenuity, and who devoted fo the fiamea the 
‘^knowletlge of ages, always forbore to offer any 
'violence to the women. They brou^t along 
with them the resjieCtful gallantry of the north, 
which had power even to restrain their savage 
ferocity; and they iiitroduceil into the west of 
Rurope a generosity of sentiment, and a com- 
|>l.'iisance towards the ladies, to which the most 
polished nations of antiquity were strangers.— 
The-(c seutiDicnts of generous gallantry were 
foiiiered by the institution of chivalry. Which 
.Jifted woman yet highewin the scale of life. 
Instead of being nobody in society, she became 
its pnmum mobile. Every knight devoting 
himself to danger, declared himself the humble 
seivant of some lady, and that lady was often 
the object of his love. Her honour was sup¬ 
posed to be intimately connected with his, and 
icrsrnile was the reward orhis valour: for her 
he attacked, for her be defended, and for her 
he.,shed his blood. Courage animated by so 
powerful a motive, lost sight of every thing but 
enterprise: incredible toils were cheerfully en¬ 
dured, incredible actions were performed, and 
adventures seemingly fabulous were more than 
realised. The effect was reciprocal. Women, 
proud of their influence, became worthy of the 
lierolsni which they had inspired: they were 
jiot to be iippmached hut by the Jiigh-minded 
and the hrax c; and men then could only be ad¬ 
mitted to the bosom of the chaste fair, after 
'proving their fidelity and aflection by years of 
perseverance and of peril. 

Again, as to the change which took place in 
the operations of war, it may be observed, that 
the perfect hero ol antiquity was superior to 
fear, but he made use of every artifice to annoy 
his enemy: impelled by animosity and hostile 
passion, tike the sax .age in the American woods, 
ne was only anxious of attaining his end, wtih- 
oiit regarding whether fraud or force were the 
means. But the true knight or modern hero 
of the middle ages, who seems in all his ren¬ 
counters to have had his eye on the judicial 
combat orjudgment of God, had an equal con¬ 
tempt for stratagem and danger. He disdained 
to take advantage of his enemy: he desired 
only to see him, and to combat him upon 
equal terms, trusting that heaven would declare 
in behalf of the just; and as he professed only 
to vindicate the cause of religion, of injured 
beauty, or oppressed innocence, he was further 
confirmed in his enthusiastic opinion by his 
own heated imagination. Strongly |]ersiiaded 
that the decision must be in his favour, he 
fought as if under the influence of divine in- 
«pi ration rather than of military ardour. Thus 
.the system of chivalry, by a siigular combina¬ 
tion of manners, blended the heroic and sanc¬ 


tified chdinteters, united devotion and 
zeal and ^Uantry, and iseconciled the love^ 
God and of dte ladies. 

Chivalry flourished most during the time of 
the croisadcs. From these holy wars it fol¬ 
lowed, that new fraternities of knighthood 
[Were invented: hence the knigiits of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Hospitallers, Templars, and 
an infinite number of relimous orders. Vari¬ 
ous other orders were at length instituted by 
sox ereign princes: the Garter, by Edward III, 
of England; the Golden Fleece, by Philip the 
Good, duke of Bui gundy; and St. Micnael, 
by Louis XI. of France. From this lime an¬ 
cient chivalry declined to an empty name; 
when sovereign princes established regular 
companies in their armies, knights-banncrets 
were no more, ihough it was still thought an 
honour to be dubbed by a great pimee or vic¬ 
torious hero; and all who professed arms 
without knighthood assumed the title of es- 
quire. 

There is scarce a prince in Europe that hat 
not thought fit to institute an order of knight¬ 
hood ; and the simple title of knight, which 
the kings of Britain confer on private subjects, 
is a derivation from ancient chivalry, although 
very remote from Us source. See Knight- 
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Knight-service (.sermlium militare, 
and in laxv-Frcnch chtualry)', a species of te¬ 
nure, the origin and nature of wiiich are ex¬ 
plained under the articles Chivalry, and 
Ffodal system. The knights produced 
by this tenure differed most essentially from 
the knights described in the preceding arlicle; 
though the diflerence seems not to have been 
accurately attended to by authors The one 
class of knights was of a high antiquity; the 
other was not heard of till the invention of a 
fee. The adorning with arms and the blow 
of the sword made me act of the creation of the 
ancient knight; the new knight xvas consti¬ 
tuted by an investfiient in a piece of land. 
The for.iier was the member of an order of 
dignity which had particular privileges and 
distinctions; the latter was the receiver of a 
feudal grant. Knighthoorl was an honour; 
knight-service a tenure. The first communi¬ 
cated splendor to an army; the last gave it 
strength and numbers. The knight of honour 
might serve in any station whatexer; the 
kiii!;ht of tenun was in the rank of a soldier. 
—h IS true at the same time, that every noble 
and baron were knights of tenure, as thej held 
their lands by knight-service. But the num¬ 
ber of fees tliey possessed, and iheir creation 
into rank, separated them widely from the 
simple indivitluals to whom they gave nut 
grunts of their lands, and who were iiicrely the 
knights of tenure. It is no less true, that the 
sovereign, without conferring iioliility, might 
give even a single fee to a tenant; .and such 
vassals in capite of the crown, as well as the 
vassals of single fees from a subject, were the 
mere knights of tenure. But the former, in 
respect of their holding from the crown, were 
to be called to take upon themselves the knight- 
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Jiood of honour j a condition in which they lies, that, from tliis period, when our kingl 
might rise from the ranks, jikI be promoted to went to war, they levieil scuta^ on their le- 
oHices and command. Anil a» to the vassals nants, that i', on all the landholders of the 
s» (uptfe of the crown who liad many fees, kingdom, to tlclray thctr cxpences and jo hire 
their vi.callh of jtself siilBciciiily distinguished troops and ih se assessments in the time of 
them beyond the stale of the mere knights of Henry II. seem to have been made arbitrarily, 
tenure, lii fact, they iiosscs,scd an authority and at the king’s pleasure. Which pretoga- 
over men who were ut this last description; tive being gieatly abused by his successois, it 
for, in proportion to tlieir lands were the fees became niaitcr of national clauiour; and king 
they gaveoutand the knights they commanded. John was obliged to consent, by his mugna 
By the tenure of knight-servicc. Judge charta, that no scutage should be imposed 
Blarkstono observes, the greatest part of the without coi'senl of parliament. But this clause 
kinds in I'aigland were holdcn, and that nrin- was omitted in his son Henry 111.’s charter} 
cipally of the king m cajnle, ull the middle of wlicrc we only find, that scutages or esruage 
the last (xniurj, and which was created, as should be taken as they were iisra to be t,ikcn 
Sir Kdrt aril Coke expressly testifies, for a niili- in the time of Henry 11. j that is, in a reason- 
tary jiurposc, n/ loi the dctcnce of the realm able and moderate manner. Yet aftei wards, 
by the king's own priiic'|.:l '.objects, winch by statute 'J.*! lulw, I c. A. and 6 and many 
was (udgcil to be nunli better than to trust to subsequent slaliues, it was enacted, that the 
iiiiclings or foieigiuis. The tl-.'sfnption here king should t.ike no aids or tasks but by the 
:>iven is that of knigiu-serM " prupei, wliicli cointnoti asstnl of the realm. Hence it is 
aas to attend the king in In. 'I'liere held in our old books, that escu.'gc or scut.ige 

were also some olliei .sj«.Ties (it Ivij'glit-.sciMec, could not lx* levi'd but by consent of ]i.iilid- 
10 called, though laiprop'-il’, becau c the 'ei- iiunl, sucli smitages being iiidicd liic pioiind- 
rire or f('n.Ii.i iv c of .i tri '• ai d hoiii)iir.ibic na- work of all succeeding subsidtes, and the lanJ- 
uie, and Cijualiy iineert lin to the lime of lax of later limes. 

cndcruig as that of kuiglit-'- I, Lt proper, and Since, ibertfore, escuage differed from 
ICC.UISC they were attended wuh siiiular fruit, 1 nigbi-sc: >ice in iiodiing but as a compensa- 
lul consequence,. Sucli was llie tcnuic by lion diile.s fioin actual semcc, l.niglit-service 
iiniii,(r]canty,j\Pii!iagnh>n'-fiLi'tjri,\\\\cre\ij is tieqiicntly cuiilunndcd wnii it And thus 
be tenant was bouml, instead o( seiving the Liitlclon iniisi be understood, wlien be tells 
mg yp 'crally in bis wais, to do some special us, that tenant liy hom. gc, fealty, and etciiage, 
lonorary scivice to tlii" km:; in pci son ; as to wastenaot by knighi-sci\ice . tli.ii is, that this 
.irry bis banner. Ins swoid, or the like; or be iciiuie (being subservient to tile militaiy po¬ 
ns butler, clinmpion, or other ojlicer .it his bey of the naiioii) was respected as a tcmuuin 
■oronation. It was, in most other respects, chlv.ilry. Biilastbcaclualserwccwasuncer- 
ike knighl-scr\ ICC, only be was notiioimd to tain, and dc|>ended upon emergencies, so it 
lay aid oi cscnagc; and wiieii tenant by was necessary that this pecuniary cnm|iciisation 
itighl-scrvicc paid file ])oiiiids for ,i relief on slioiild be iqualty unceitain, an^l depend on 
icry knight’s fee, tenant by grand-.serjeanty theasses,inemsot the legislature suited to tlioio 
atdonc year’s value of his land, wtie it much emergencies. For had fne cscuage been u 
r bltle. Tenure by cornagr, which was to sculed invariable sum, piyabie at certain 
rind a huri) when the Scots or other enemies limes, it had been iiciitnr more nor less than 
ntered the laud, in or.')|f to warn the king’s a mere pecuniary rent; and the tenure, Instead 
abjecls, was (like oik r services of the same of kmgnt-stivice, would have then been ofan- 
aturc) a species of gi nd serjeanty. other kind, called socage. 

Tlievc setMcos, botli ,)f chivalry and grand- By the degcncrainig of l.night-servicc, or 
■•rjeantv, were all peisoiial, and uncertain as personal iv.ihury duty, into cscuage or pecuni- 
j their quantity or duration. But the per- ary assessments, all the advantages (either pro- 
inal atten.lance in knight-servlrc growing iniscd or real) of the feiKlal constitutions were 
ronblcsoroeand inconvenienti.v many respects, destroyed, and nothing but the baidships re¬ 
tie tenants i* h id means of compounding fur mained Instead of forming a national militia 
., by first scndirg others in their stead, and in composed of barons, knigbis, and gentlemen, 
rocess of time making a pernniarysatisfretion bound by their mleresi, ilieir honoui, and 
ithe lords in hen of it. Tins pecuniary satis- tlieir oaths, to defend iheir king and country, 
iction at last came to be levied by assess- the whole of this system of lenuics now tended 
lents, at so much for every knight's fee; and to nothing else but a wretched means of raising 
lereforc this kind of tenure was called scula- money to pay an army of occasional merce- 
iim in Latin, or seimium scuti, scutum naries. In tne mean time the families of all 
eing then a well-known denomination of mo- our nobility and gentry groaned under the into- 
ey: and in like manner u was called, in our Icrablc burthens which (ui consequence of the 
lornidii French, escuage ; 'lemg indeed ^e- fiction adopted after the conquest) were intro- 
rniary instead of a mihtaty service. The duced and laid upon them by the subtlety and 
rst lime this appears to have been taken was finesse of the Norman lawyers. For, besides 
V tlie a Hen. il. pn account of his exjiedition the scutages to which they were liable in dc- 
1 TolouSe} but it soon came lo be so uni- feet of personal attendance, which, however, 
ersal, that personal attendance Icll quite into were assessed by themselves in parliament, 
nsuse. Hence we find in oui ancient histo* they might be called upon by the king or lord 
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(s^ramount for aids, whenever his eldest son 
was to be knip,hted, or his oldest daughter mar¬ 
ried j not to forget the ransom of his own per¬ 
son. The heir, on the death of his ancestor, 
if of full age, was plundered of the first emolu¬ 
ments arising from his inhcntance, by way of 
relief mA primer sentn ; and if under age, of 
the whole of his estate duiirig infancy. And 
then, as sir Thomas Smith very feelingly com¬ 
plains, " when he came to Ins own, after he 
wasontof wardship, his woods dec<iyed, houses 
fallen down, stock wasted and gone, lands let 
forth .and ploughed to be barien,” to make 
amends, lie was yet to pay half a year's profits 
as a fine for suing nut nis livery; and also the 
price oi value of his marriage, if he refused 
such wife .as his lord and guardian had bartered 
for, and imposed upon liim, or twice that va¬ 
lue, if he married another woman. Add to 
this, the nniiincly and expensive honour of 
knighthood, to m",(ke his^poverty nioie coni- 
rlotely splendid. And when, by these deduc¬ 
tions, his fortune w.as so shaltetcd .nid ruined, 
that perhaps he was obliged to sell Iih patri¬ 
mony, he h.id not even that poor privilege al¬ 
lowed him, without paying an exorbitant fine 
for a licence of alienation. 

A slavery so complicated and so extensive as 
this, called .iloud for a remedy in a n.iiion th.U 
boasted of her freedom. Palliatives were 
from time to lime applied by successive acts of 
parliament, which a.ssuaged some temporary 
rievances. Till at length the hiiTaniiy of 
ing James 1. consented, for a proper eijuiva- 
lent, to abolish them all, thougli the plan then 
roceeded not to eflect, in like manner as he 
ad formed a scheme, and began to pul it in 
execution, for reiiiotiiigthe feudal grievance of 
heritable jurisdictions iii Scotland, which lias 
since been pursued and efl’ected by the statute 
SO Goo. II c. 43. Kiiig James’s plan for ex¬ 
changing our military tenures seems to have 
been nearly the same as th"t which has been 
since pursued , only with this difierence, tli.st 
bv way of compensation for the loss whiih the 
crown and other lords would sustain, .m an¬ 
nual fee-farm rent should be settled and inse¬ 
parably annexed to the crown, and assured to 
the inferior lords, payable out of every knight’s 
fee within their respective seignorics An ex¬ 
pedient, seemingly much better than the here- 
dilary excise vvhich was afterwards made the 

f nticipal equivalent for these concessions. 

'or at length the military tenures, with all 
their heavy appendages, were destroyed at one 
blow by the statute )'2 Car. II c, 24. which 
enacts, “ that the court of ward or liveries, and 
all wardships, liverits, primer seisins, and oiis- 
terh mams, values and forfeitures of marriages, 
by reason of any tenure of the king or others, 
be totally taken away. And that all fines for 
alienations, tenures by homage, knights-ser- 
vice, and escua^, and also aids for marrying 
the daughter or Icnightiug the son, and alt te¬ 
nures of the king an capite, be likewise taken 
away. And that all sorts of tenures, held of 
the king or others, be turned into free and 
common socage; save only tenures m frankal« 
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moim, copyholds, and the honorary service# 
(wiuiout the slavish part) of grand-serjeanty.’' 
A statute which was a greater acqui.iiiim* to 
the civil property of tliis kingdom th.m cvci* 
raagn.i charta itself: since that only uruiietl 
the luxuriances that hail grown out of ilie mi¬ 
litary tenures, and thereby preserved them in 
vigour j but the statute of king Charles extir- 
oated the whole, and demolished both root and 
branches. 

K.nights-errant. During the preva¬ 
lence of chivalry, the ardour of rcilrcssing 
wrongs sciml many knights so powerfully, 
that, attended by esepures, they waiiilertvl 
about in search of objects whose iiiisfortunev 
and misery required ihcir assis,tancc and suc¬ 
cour. And as ladies engaged mote panieiitarly 
their attention, the relief of unfortunate dam¬ 
sels was the achievement they most courted. 
This was the rise of knights-crraiit, whose ad¬ 
ventures produced romance. These were ori¬ 
ginally toiil as they happened. But the love of 
the marvellous came to interfere; fancy was 
indulged in her wildest exaggerations; and 
poetry gave her charms to the most monstrous 
fictions^ and to scenes the must unnatural and 
gigantic. See Knight. 

Knight-bachi lor. Sec Bachelor. 

Knight-baronet. Sec Babonet. 

Knights of the shire, or Knichtb 
OF PARLIAMENT, are two gentlemen of 
worth,[choscn on the king’s writ in plena conn- 
tatu, by such of the frechohlars of every county 
as can expend 40s. per annum, to represent 
such county in patli.iucnl. These, when 
every man who held a knight's fee tti eaptlr of 
the crow'n was customarily ennstrainorj to be a 
knight, were of necessity to be T»iiifes gladto 
cmcti, for so the writ runs lo this day; but 
now custom admits esquires to be rhoscii to 
this office They must have at least SOOl. per 
sniiuin , and tboii expences ,ire to be defraved 
by thecOLiiily, though this be seldom now "re¬ 
quired # 

KsioHT-riARsnAL, an officer in the 
king’s household, who li.as inrisdiciion and cog- 
niraiiec of any transgression within the king’s 
Juiusehold and v ergo, as also of contracts made 
there, whereof One of the house is party, 

Knights, in a ship, two short duck pieces 
of vvciofi, commonly carved like a man’s head, 
having four shivers in each, three for the hal¬ 
yards, and one lor the top to run in one ol' 
them stands f.ist bolted on the beams abaft the 
fore-mast, and is therefore c.ilh'd the Jure- 
kmglit} and the other, standing .malt the 
Biain-mast, is called the mam-lini-'nt. 

To Knight, v. a. (from the noun ) To 
create one a knight ( Wblton). 

KNI'GMTLY. a. (from hmel.f'i Befitting 
a kmght; beseeming a kiu'>bt (Suhnj/) 
KNl'GHTHOOD. s. "(from IngH.) The 

character or dignity ofa kniglii (Hen Jonion). 

KN1'GHTI.ESS. «. (irom knigkl ) Unbts 
coming a knii^ht; ohsoicic (Spins(r). 

To KNIT. V. a. preterit knii, or knitted. 
(cnitran, Saxon ) 1. To make or unite ‘by 

texture without a loom i ff'aller). 8. To tie 

* 
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Shaksptah), 3. To join; to unite 
man). 4. To contract {Addmn). 6. To tie 
ujj (,Act »). ' 

To Knit. o. n. 1. To weave without a 
loom {Dryden). 2. To join j to mine ; not 
used CUkakspeare'). 

Knit. ». (from the verb.) Texture 

KNITTEI^FELDT, a town of Germany, 
in the duchy of Stuia, on the river Muehr: 
twenty mites S.W. Prock, and seventy-eight 
S.W. Vienna. Lon. 32. 43 £. Ferro. I^t. 
47. 19 N. 

KImITFER. s. (from knit.) One who 
weaves or knits {Shaksfeare), 
KNEFI’INGNEEDLE. ». (Ani/and nee- 
dle.) A wire which women use in knitting 
(Arbuthnot). 

KNl'lTLE. *. (from kml.") A string that 
saihers a purse round {Ainsworth). 

KNITi’LlNGEN, a town ot Germany, in 
the circle ot Swabia, and duchy ot Wurtem- 
berg; the birth-place of Faust, one of the first 
printers: twenty-two miles S. Heidelberg, and 
nineteen N.W. Stutt^rt. 

KNOB.s. (/taoop, Dutch.) A protuberance; 
any part bluntly rising above the rest {Ray). 

KNO'BBEU. a. (from knob.) Set with 
knobs; having protuberances {Grew). 

KNO'BBINESS. t. (from k?iobby.)Tlie qua¬ 
lity of having knobs. 

aNO'BBY. a. (from inol.) 1. Full of 
knobs. 2. Hard; stubborn {Howe}). 

7'o KNOCK. V. n. (cnucian, Saxon.) 1. 
To clash; to be driven suddenly together {Rent- 
let/). S. To beat, as at a door lor admiUancc 
{itrydeu). 3. To Knock a»</cr. a. common 
expresstou, denoting that a man yields or sub¬ 
mits. 

To Kjioc k . ij. a. 1. To affect or change in 
any respect by blows {Pope). 2. To dasli to¬ 
gether , to stiike, lo collide w itli a shaip noise 
iltou'e). 3. To Knock down. To fell by .a 
blow. 4. To Knock /m the head. To kill by 
a blow; to destroy {Si)ulh). 

Knock, s. (from ihc verb.) 1. A sudden 
stroke; a blow {Brown). 8. A loud stroke at 
a door for admission {Dryden). 

KNCFCKliR. s. (from ftnacA.) 1. lie that 
knocks. 2. The hamm^ which hangs at the 
door for strangers to strike {Ptpe). 

KNOCTOriTHR, a borougli and market 
town of Ireland, in the county of Ktlkcnnv and 
province of Leinster, sixty-ihree miles from 
Dublin. It returns two members to ;)arht- 
incnt; patronage in the families of Langiishe 
and Ponsoiibys 

'To KNOLL. V. a. (from knell.) To ring the 
bell, generally for a funeral (Shakspearr). 

7'oK noll, v. ». To sound as a belt {Skdk- 
speare). 

Knoll, s. A little hill {Ainmorth), 

KNOP. a. (acorruption ol knap.) Any tufty 
top {Aimwartb). 

KNOT. s. (cnotea, Saxon.) i. A compli¬ 
cation of a cow or string not easy to be disen- 
tanzled (Addison). 2. Any figure of which 
thclities frequently iatec^t each other (i^or). 


3. Any bond of association of onion {Skai* 
speare). 4. A hard part in a piece of wood 
caused by the protuberance of a bou^h, ami 
consequently by a transverse direction of 
the fibres. A joint in an herb {IFisdom). 6. 
Dillicnlty; inliicacy (So»l^}. 6 Any intrigue, 
or difficult perplexity of afiairs (Dryden). 7. 

A confederacy; an association; a small band 
(Jim Jonson). 8. A cluster; a collection 
(Dryden). 

To Knot. ti. a. (from the nonn.) 1. To 
complicate in knots (Sedley). 2. To entangle; 
to perplex. 3. To unite (Huron). 

To Knot. v. n. 1 . To form buds, knots, or 
joints in vegetation (Morltmer). 2. To knit 
knots for fringes. 

Knot, in ornithology. See Tring a. 

Knot. Nodus. In botany. A protuberant 
joint in the stem of some plants, patticularly in 
corn and grasses. An admirable provision to 
strengthen their otherwise weak hollowciilms. 

Knot-gkass. In botany. See Poly¬ 
gonum. 

KNOTLESS. Enodis. In botany. With¬ 
out knots. Coutimms absque orticulis. Ap¬ 
plied to a stem. In Uiis application there is a 
confusion between nodus and articulus, and 
the latter is jmt for the knot itself; whereas iii 
ill another place Liniieus puts it for the space 
between the knots. See Joint. 

KNOlTEDjOt Knotty. Nodosus, Hav¬ 
ing knots or swelling joints. The terms arti- 
nil.ite, geniculate, and nodose, do not seem 
to be well distinguished liy l.innius. The fir.st 
apjiears to mean jointed in general; the lavt, 
jointed with a swelling or protuberance. The 
difference between this and llie second has 
been already explained under Geniculatb. 

KNO^JTIN ESS. i. (from lno{ty ) Fulness 
of knots; unevenness; intricacy (Pcac/iam). 

KNOTTY. < 1 . (from knot.) I. Full of knots 
(Skakspeare). 8. Hard ; riigacd (/fwice). 3. 
Intricate; perplexed; difiicuii; embarrassed 
(Bacon). 

KNOUT, the name of a punishment in¬ 
flicted in Russia, with a kind of whip called 
knout, .ond made of a long sirrp of leather pre- 
parw! for this pni|>nse. With this whiji the 
exeenticmers dexterously cany oft a slip of skin 
from the neck to the Guttom of tlie hack laid 
hare to the waist, and, repeating tlioir blows, 
in a little while rend atvay all tlie skin off the 
back 111 parallel strips. In the common knout 
the criminal receives the lashes sus)>en(led on 
the back of one of the executioners: but in the 
great knout, which is generally used on the 
same occasions as racking on the wl'.eel in 
Frame, the criminal is raised into ilie air 
means of a pu’ley fixed to the ga]|i>ws, and a 
cord fuslenerl to the two w'rists tied tofothei; 
a piece of wood is placed between li’s tw i legs 
also tied together, and another of a ci ucu! form . 
under his hieast. Sometimes his hinds aia 
lied behind over his hack; and when he is 
pulled up in tins |Kisitioti, hts shoulders me 
dislocaU-d. 

To KNOW. V. a preler. I knew, I have- 
known, (cuapauj Saxuu.) 1. To perceive with 
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iertnnty, whethet intuitive or diseutsiv* 
(Lvcie). 8. To be informed; to be taught 
(HMreii). 3. To disdingaub (Xrecie). 4. To 
recugniae (iUt/Ton). 6. To be no itraoger to 
{Skakspeart). 6. To converse with another 
scK (denests). f. To see with approbation 
{Hotea). 

To Know. V. n. l. To have clear and 
certain perception; not to be doubtful {Actt). 
S. Not to be Ignorant {Bacon). 3. To be in¬ 
formed (Boyle). 4. 7'o KNOwJhr. To have 
f knowledge of (Siaispeare). 5 . To Know o/". 
To take cognisance of (Sbakspeare). 

KNO-WABLE. a. (from know). Cognos¬ 
cible ; possible to be discovered or understood 
(Bentley). 

KNO'WER. s. (from know.) One who has 
skill or knowledge (Glanvilic), 

KNOWING, a. (from know.) 1. Skilful; 
well instructed; remote from ignorance (Boyle). 
S. Conscious; intelligent (^luckmote), 

Kno'wtng. r. (from know.) Knowledge. 
(Shakspeare). 

KNOWlNGLY-ad. (from inowing.)With 
skill; with knowledge (Attciburu), 

KNO'WLEDGE. s. (from know ) 1. Cer¬ 
tain perception; indubitable apprehension 
(Locke). 2. Learning; illuniindtion of the 
mind (Shakapeare). 3. Skill in any thing 
(Ktngs). 4. Acquainted svith any fact or per¬ 
son (Sidney). 6. Cognisance; notice (Ben 
Jonaon). 0. Inlorination; power of knowing 
(Sidney). 

Knowledge, according to Mr. Locke, 
consists in the perception of the connection 
and agreement, or disugreement and tepiig- 
nancy of our ideas: and so it stands contradis¬ 
tinguished from ignorance Whatever comes 
short of intuition and demonstration, is but 
faith or opinion, not knowledge. As we are 
invincibly conscious to ourselves of a diilcrent 
pcrce|>liou, when we look on the sun in the 
day, and tliink on it by night, we may add m 
the two fomicr sorts of knowledge this also of 
the existence of particular external olijects by 
that consciousness we have of the actual en¬ 
trance of ideas from them ; so that iliere is a 
third degree of knowledge, which may be 
called sensitive. 

Knowledge also may be usefully distinguish¬ 
ed into tliree kinds; historical, philoso^ioal, 
a id niatlieiiiaticai. 

Ihsiorical knowledge, is merely the know- 
leilge of faers, or of wJuK is or happens in the 
material world, or vviiliiii our own minds. 
Thus, that the sun uses and sets, that trees 
bud in the spring, that we remember, will, 
&c., are instances of historical knowledge 

P'uhsophical knowledge, is tHb knowledge 
of the reasons of things, nr of what » or hap¬ 
pens. Tims he has a philosophical knowledge 
ol the motion of rivers, who can explain how 
it an es from (he declniiy of the bottom, and 
from the pressure which the lower nan of the 
water sustains from the upper. ^ likewise 
the shewing how, and by what reason, desire 
or appetite arises from the perception or Ima- 
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ginatitni of its object would be philosophiei^ 
knowledge. 

Mathematical knowledge, is the knowledjp' 
of the quantity of things, that is, of their 
portions or ratios to novae given ineusuie. 
Titus he who knows the proportion of the me¬ 
ridian heat of die sun at the summer solstice to 
its meridian heat at the winter solstice, might 
so far be said to hate a niathematical know¬ 
ledge of the sun’s heat, bo likewise he has a 
nmthematiral knowledge of the motion pf a 
ianct in its orbit, who can disiiiicUy shew 
ow, from the quaniity of the imuresscd and 
centripetal force, the velocity of tlie planet it 
produced; and how, from the action of this 
double force, the elliptical %iire of the orbit 
arises. 

The$e three kinds of knowledge differ evi¬ 
dently, It being one thing to know that a thing 
is; another, the n'asun why it is ; and a third, 
to know Its quantity or measure. 

It is also evident, that historical knowledge, 
though extensively useful, and the foundation 
of die rest, is the lowest degrc'e of humaft 
knowledge. Those who aim at the greatest 
certainty ought to joip iiiatlicmaticai with 
phiiosuphicat knowledge. Nothing can more 
evidently shew that an effect arises from a 
certain cause, than the knowledge that thp 
quanii^ of the effect is proportional to the 
force of the cause. Besides, there are many 
things in nature, the reasons of which de¬ 
pending on certain figures or quantities, are 
not assignable but from mathematical prin¬ 
ciples. ‘ 

Knowledge (Degrees of) As to the dif¬ 
ferent degrees, or clearness of our know ledge, 
it seems to lie in the diil'crent way which the 
mind has of perceiving the agreement or dis¬ 
agreement of any of its ideas. When the 
mind perceives this agreement or disagreement 
of two ideas immediately by themselves, with¬ 
out the intervention of any other, we may call 
It intuitive knowledge; in which case the 
mind perceives the truih, as the eye doth light, 
only by being directed towards it. Thus the 
mind perceives that white is not black ; that 
three are more than two, and equal to one and 
two. This part of knowledge is irresistible; 
and, like the bright su{^-sbine, forces itself iin- 
mcdintrly to be perceirad, as soon as ever the 
mind turns its view that way. It is on this 
intuition that all the certainty and evidence of 
our other knowledge depends: which certainly 
every one Bnds to be so great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore cannot require a greater. 
The next degree of knowledge is, where the 
mind [jereeives not this agreement, or diiagree- 
ment, immediately, or by the juxtaposition, as 
it were, of the ideas; because those ideas, con¬ 
cerning whose agreement, or disagreeinent, 
the inquiry is made, cannot, by the mind, be 
so pnt to«tiier, as to shew it In this case, 
the mind is obliged to discover the agreement, 
or disagreement, which it searches for, by the 
intervention of other ideas: and this is that 
which we call reasoniDg. 



if wo«W know the a|;rceme9t), or 
J^isagreemcntt in bigoe^ii, betwci^n the three 
Angles of a ttiaOgie an^ two light angles, we 
<^Ahnot do it by an inimediate view nnd eoni> 
pariionof them, because the three angles of a 
triangle cannot be bronght together at once, 
and compared with any other one or two 
angles j oikI so of this the mind ha* no iininc- 
diate or intuitive knowledge. But we must 
find out some other angles, to which the three, 
angles of a triangle have fttuality; and, findirtg 
tho'c equal to two right ones, we ctime to 
know the equality of these three angles to two 
right ones. 

Those intervening ideas, which serve to sliew 
the agreement of any two others, are called 
pronis: and where the agreement, or disagree.* 
ment, IS by this means pldinly and clearly 
perceived, it is called demonstration: and a 
quickness in the mind to find those proofs, 
and to np]>ly ibcm riglii, is that which is 
called sagacity. 

This knowledge, though it he certain, is not 
so clear and evuhnt as inluiihe knowledge; 
it requires pains and attention, and steady 
application oi'mind, t(|||iscuver the agreement, 
or disagreement, of the id^ns it considers ; and 
there must lie a progression by steps and de¬ 
grees, before the mind can, in tins way, arrive 
at any eertainty. 

Before demonstration, there was a doubt, 
'which in intuitive knowledge, cannot happen 
to the mind, that has its hiculty oi perception 
left in a degree canahle of distinct ideas, no 
more than it can tie a doubt to the eye (that 
can distinctly ree white and black), whether 
this ink and pajtcrbe all of a colour^ Now, in 
every stqi that leason makes in demoa(,trative 
knowledge, there is an intuitive knowledge of 
that agreement, or disagreement, it seeks, with 
the next intermediate idea, which it uses as a 
proof; for, if it were not 'so, that yet would 
need a proof, since, without the perception of 
such agreement, or disagreement, there is no 
kiiowl^ge jirodnccd .j! 

. Bywhicli it IS evident, that evei^mepin 
reasoning, that produces knowledge, has in¬ 
tuitive certainty; which, when tlye mind per¬ 
ceives, there is no more required, but to re¬ 
member it, to make,|be agreement, nr dis¬ 
agreement, of the ideal; concerning which we 
inquire, viable ami certain. This intuitive 
perception ot the agreement, or disagreement, 
of the intermediate ideas in each step and pru- 
greasinn of the demonstration, roust also be 
exactly carried in the mind; and a man must 
be suie* that no part is left out, which, be* . 
eause in Jom deductions the memory cannot 
easily retaiiit this knowledge becomes more 
imperfect than intuitive, and mcQ often .em¬ 
brace ^laeboods for demonstration^' 

, It hea b*eo ^nerally taken fi^ipanted, that 
HHCtlwammaJone are capable of demonstrative 
certeiot^t hni to «to-’h an i^reeroent, or 
disagtoOMMitf p mey be intuitnely perceived, 
IMtqi, Wawe;iili^jgioe« not the privilege ef the 
idee* of otname^' i extension, and figure aloOe. 
it may^ !be tw waat of ooc mcftind 
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ication in us, and not of 
hi things, that demonst 
ought to have so little to’‘ d^^l^'HA^er 
f knowletige. Far, ^n wbatovii^i&as 
t|le%indcan jierceive the a^eemf*ii,'<Ordl%- 
ggri^ement, immediately, there itds capable of 
intuitive knowledge; and, where it can per¬ 
ceive tne agreement, or disagreement, of any 
two ideas, by die intuitive perception of the 
. agreement, or disagreement, they have with 
.any intermediate ideas, there the mind is 
Cfipable of demohslrdtion, which is nOt limit¬ 
ed to the ideas of figure, number, extension, 
or their modes. 

On this branch of the subject it may be 
inferred. 

1. That we ran have no knowledge' farther 
than we have ideas. 

That we have no knowledge farther than 
we can have perception of the agreement, or 
chsugreement, ofoui ideas, either by intuition, 
demmistration, or sensaiion. . „ 

o. Wc cannot have an intuitive knowJkmDe, 
that shall extend itself to all our ideas, amrall 
that we would know about them; because we 
eminot examine and perceive all the delations 
they have one to another by juxtaposition, or 
in immediate comparis^jjn one-wuh another. 
Thus, wc cannot iiriuitively perpeive the equa¬ 
lity of two extensions, tlie’dilfcseiwc of wliose 
figures makes their parts iivcapable of aO exact 
immediate applicatioti. 

4. Our rational knowledge cannot reach to 

the whole extent of onr ideas; because, be¬ 
tween two different ideas which we would 
examine, we cannot always find such proofs, 
whereby we can connect one to another with 
an intuitive knowledge in all the parts of the 
deduction. I 

6. Sensitive knowledse, reaching no farther 
than the existence of things actually prCTcnt to 
our senses, is yet much narrower than cither 
of the former. 

fi. From ail which it is evident, that the 
extent of our knowledge (comes not only short 
of the reality pf thir^, but even of the extent 
of our own ideas. We have the ideas of » 
square, a ^iVcle, and equality; and yet, per¬ 
haps, shall never be able to find a circle Cquaf 
to a square. 

Hie affirmations or negations we make 
concerning the ideas we have, being red ueed 
by Mr. Lmkc: to these four, vis, identity, cq- 
existencs, relation, and real existence,;.>h« 
examines how far our knowledge extend to 
each of these. 

1. As to identity and diversity, our intuitive 
^knowledge is so far extended as Qur 'ktee*, 
themselves, and there can be no idea j|o4be 
mind which it does not^ presently, by an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge, perceive to be what U is, 
and to be difierent from, any other. 

5. As to the. a^eentent or disagreapeht of 
OUT ideas of oq-exirtmipeV our knowledge he«^, 
in is vcxyifcf^ive, though the greatest eipg 
most (nateiial partofvoiir knowle^.<!ot«*lflv 
iogjubstfoces consistSfin it« , 

4* to (he povven of sobittAce*^ iv|i 




ft gfeat baft' of ^«r enq«iriCTv. 

reaches . . 

)sj|rimce,' herau«e ther coftmUo a 
Motion of parti which ^ calfn|>t bjrifttjy 
tiicftos come to dispover. * ' T, 

•3, As to the third 8ort,.Jlfaft'litfr«im«it of 


’^it thlcamj^idoi'l, whWll tie tMtjilgf « 
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disamiffient of our ideas 
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I withodf iuji' 

and sd our hwwledge sdMuii'ibem may oooti 
short of.’lMin?r«at f'fthd ftttill^ife;oar ideas ol 
substances. These mtisf.W tftilhtir ftt^tn somet' 
thing, that does or his udstftd, indhot be mads 

— .. up of ideas arbitrarily put tog;(^r| withom 

tlbhj tbw is the largest fidd of knotrl^gi!, bnd any real pattern. Herein, therefc^^ibimdd 
h is hard to determine hoW l^it may extend, the reality of our knowledge coaoentihg sudn 
This part depending on oul^i^id^ ih finding itances, that all our complex idefts of theba 
intermediate Ideas, tlut mtgr shew,the habit- must be snch, and such only, as am made up 
udes and relations of ideas, it is d^|?ult to tell of such s|mpld^Onei as ^ve been discovered td 
when we are at an end in such i^Sifedverie*. 

4. As to the iburth part of knowledge, vis. 
of the real actual existence of things, we have 

— — !»! I t I _ fS — 


eo*exUt in nature; and our ideas, being thus 
tfud, thou^'tiot, perhaps, very exact cojnes, 

... 0 -,- am the subject or real knowledge of them! 

an intuitive knowledge of out own existence. Whatever ideas we have, the agreement we 
a demonstrative knowle^dgc of the existence of find they have with others, will be knowledge. 

ra.j -_j-»-.t-j- e .u„ .u:...... jjf j{j 0 ge ijgas be abstract, it will be general 

knowledge; but| to make it real concerning 
sulutances, the ideas must be taken from the 
real existence of things. Wherever, therefore, 
we perceive the agreement, or disagreement, 
of our ideas, there i%,certain knowledge-; and 
wherever we are sure Those-ideas agree with tha 
reality of things, there is certain, real know* 
ledge. 

Knowledge (method of improving or en« 
larging. It being the received opinion among^ 
'men ih letters, that maxims are the foundation 
of all knowledge, and that sciences are each of 
them built upon certain praecognita, from 
whence the understanding is to take its rise, 
and by which it is to eoadoct itself in its en« 
quiries in the matters belonging to that science; 
the beaten road of the schools has bC<en to lay 
down, in the beginning, one or luore general 


God, and a sensitive knowledge of the objects 

« present themselves'Td* our senses. See 
ITENCE. 

rowLEDGE (reality of). H is evident, 
that the mind knows not things immediately, 
but by the intervention of the ideas it has of 
them. Our knowledge, therefore, is real only 
m far as there is a conformity between our 
ideas, and the reali% of things. But how 
•hall we know when our ideas agree with 
things themselves i It is answered. There are 
two sorts of ideas, that we may be assured 
agree With 'things: these are, 

i. Siipple ide&, which, since the mind can 
Iw no means make to itself, must be the effect 
of things operating upon the mind in a natural 
way, and producing therein tiiose perceptions, 
which, by the will of our Maker, they are or¬ 
dained and adapted to. Hence it followi, that 

‘ . ft ‘ft.. _ T « ' - “ - 


rioiple ideas are not Actions of our fancies, but propositions, called principles, as fouudatione 
the natnfid and regular production of things 'whormn to build the knowledge that was to b« 
without ns, really operating uimn us, whicli 


had of that subject. 

That which gave orcasion to this way of pro* 
cecding was, the good success it seemed to have 
in mathematics, which,-of all the sciences, haws 
the ^lluitest certainty, clearness, and evidenim 
in them. But, if we consider it, we shall find* 
that the mipat advancement and certainty 
real knowledge men arrive to in these sciences, 
was not owing to thignfiuQnce of thoseprin* 
cipies, but to the cld^ distinct and cornplets 
ideas, their thought^ ^^e employed about, and 
toi'the relation oT equality and excess, so clear 
betwipa some of them, inftl they had an intut- 
tira Imowiedge, and by that a way to dkco\*er 
it in others^d this is without the help of those 
tmaxims, Forif it notpossllde for a 1 .ad w know 
that his Whole body ts bi^r than his Jitths 
lel^efare considered as archetypes, and things, finger, but by virtneof ihisaxtotn, the wliole hi 
•It no otherwise regard^ than as conformabTe bigger ^an a part; nor be assured of it till Im 
to'^em. Thus the mathematician rmnsiders haslearned tb^ maxim 1 I,ct any one consider 
the totb and properties Ifdaiiiung to a rectan- which is known first and clearest by most pco- 
l^e, or dtcle, only as tiiey am idms in his own pie, the partieniar instance, or the general rule; 
ytiitid, which possibly he ntwtr found existing and which it ift thm gives life and birth to the 

-'cally, that IS, prmisely true; yet hS other: these gcsteml rules are bnt the com^ra^ 

is not ohly certam, but real, becaum ing onr mdift wmcral and abstract ideas, whiffli, 
ftfft no farther concerned, nor in- ideas are.'nAdfi by the mind, arm nave'naaiea 
be meant by any such impositions, given thrmtil'fbr theeib'er dispatch to ife teftitliW 
' fpsifiy agree to archetyj^ ings: bn||mowledge began m 

■ wSi)o®% particulars, tho^^fi 


operating ujion 
carry with them all tiie conformity our state re- 
<][nire 8 , which is to reprint things under those 
fttmearances they are fittest to produce in us. 
Thus the idea of whitenms, as it is in the mind, 
exactly answers that power vr^h is in any 
bo^^ to produce it there; and conformity 
Innw^ our simple ideas, and the existence of 
is suffieiott for real knowing. 

‘ilr Ah our complex ideas, except only those 
tti''ftnMtances, being archetypes or the mind’s 
' "'‘{ing, and not referred to the existence 
; as to their originals, cannot want any 
. iiity irecemry to real knowledge; for 
flMit yvhimi iS not designed to represent any 
t^g bnt itself, can never be caynbie of a 
- presentation. Here the ideas them- 
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perlWfit; n^nbi^'^ taken thri^of, it bem we are capable, teem to be ftfw lirt'. 

satum ^ to lay up those jj^nelcM is, to get and settle,in our ntinds, as ikem we 

luitioiis, and me proper ^ of lllcm, can, clear, distinct, and constant ideas of thoK 
which is to di#idtelt the tnenao^ oCjthe com- thiogt we would cpntideT and know, fdr it b0< 
bmoie t^^l^teulars. The why to im- ing wident, thatl^ knowled^ cannot exceed 
ftove ia itQowleage it, not to swallow prind- our ideas, where . they are either iaaperfect, 
pin with an implicit faith, and without exanai> confused or ohsem, we Cannot expect to haeci 
nation, wbicb would be apif^lo mblead men, certain, perfect, or^ear knowledge. The otiwe 
instead of gutdinjg them into truth; but to get art is, of findiog'’''out the Intermediate idea^ 
and fix in our minds clear and complete ideas, which may sh^ us the agreement or repng* 
as far as they are to be had, and to annex to nancy of other Ideas, which cannot be immedt'* 
them proper and constant niwlMa: and thus aiely comtu^red. 

barely by a^idermg onf idem, and cam' That thdtie two, (and not relying on maxims, 
paring them together, observiiw tiieir agree* and drawing consequences from some general 
ment, or disagreeinent, their habitudes and propositions)arc the right method of improving 
relations, we shall get more true and clear out knowledge in the ideas of other mouM, bct, 

' knowledge by the conduct of this one rule, than aides those of quantity, the consideration of 
by toking up principles, and thereby putting mathematical knowledge will easily inform us) 
our minm into the disposal of^thers. where, first, we shall find, that he, who has not 

We must therefotp, if we will proceed as clear and perfect ideas of those angles or figures, 
teoBon athises ns, adapt our methods of enmiiry of which-he desires to know any thine, is 
«o the nature of the ideas we examine, ana the utterly thereby incapable of any knowT^gc' 
truth we search ailcr. General and certain about them. Suppose a man not to have an 
truths are only founded in the habiindcs and exact idea of a nmt angle, acaleuum|*Or tmpC- 
telationsof abstract ideas; therefore a sagacious, zium, and it is cl^r, that he will in vain seek 
methodical application of our thoughts for the any demonstration dboul,lkem. 
finding out tnese relations, is the only way to ^nd farther, it is evident, that it was not the 
discover all, that can with truth and certainty, influence of maxims or principles that led the 
Im put into general propositions. By what masters of this science into those wonderful 
steps we are to proceed in these, is to be learned discoveries they have made: let a man of good 
in the schools of thf mathematicians, who, parts know all the maxima of mathematics 
from very plain and easy beginnings, by gentle ever so well, and contemplate their extent and 
degrees, and a continue chain of reasonings, consequences as much as he pleases, he will, 
proceed to the discoveiy and demonstration of by their assistance, scarce ever come to know, 
truths, that appear at first sight above human that the square of the hmthenase in a right* 
capacity. This may reasonably be 'uid, that if angled triangle, is '^uaf to the squares ot die 
otner ideas, that are real as well as nominal two other lidm. This, and oth^ mathematical 
asscnces of their species, were pursued in the truths, have been discovered by the chou^ts 


way familiar to mathematicians, they would 
carry our thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidence and clrarness, than probably we are 
tpt to imagine. 

In our knowledge of substances, we are to 
proceed in quite a different method ; the bare 
contemplation of their abstract ideal,' which lire 
but nominal essences, must cariyue but a very 
little way in the search ^ truth and certainty; 


otherwise opplied. The mind had other ob* 
jects, Ollier news Itefore it, far different from 
those maxims, which men, well enough ac¬ 
quainted with those received axioms, but igno¬ 
rant of their method who first made those de- 
monsirationfc'ieaii never suflieiently admire. 

Our knowledge, as in other thinm, so in this 
also, bm so great a conformi^ wiui our s^t, 
that it is neither wholly necessary, nor wholly 


here experience wiH teffih us what reason can- voluntaiy. Men, wHo have senses, cahoot 
not; and it is by trying akme that we can cer- choose but receive some ideas by tfaoth'j acd, 
tainly know what other quahiks co<«»st with if they have memory, they cannot but retain 
those of our complex idea j for instance, whe- tome of them; and if they Have any disriUtguiih- 
tiicr that yellow, heavy, fusible bod^ we call ing faculty, cannot, but perceive me agreetpeat 
gold, be malleable or nut, which experience, or disagreement, of some of them, one wiilltfi]* 
however it prove in that particular body wt ex- ..ptber. As he that has eyes, if he wiff opea 
hmue, nuutes us not certain that it is sopaUr^^hem by day, cannot but see some oli|eots. 
Or imy othn yellow, heavy, fusible faepies, ^ujad perceive a difference in them; yet he'ioay 
but tluh wbii^ we have tried; because it it no chooK itrhether be will turn' bis eyes towanh an 
conseqi^ee, oneway or other, from bur coin- object, curiously siirviy it, and observe ac^r- 
elcx.iihto«(#Ae ** our experience reaefaes, ately, all ff»t is visible in it. But what «ho 
We titop1|j|Pfbertii& knowlcd^, and no famer. doth see he cannot adb otherwise than he di^ t 
ltit,itolcwiMisitot that a man accustomed to it dsmnds not on hU will to teeUiatllW^ 
felioiud end Ets|ular experiments, shall be able 'which iq>{)ean yellow. Just thus itis wi^ouk 
4u see the nature of bodies, aod understahditK} oil that is vr^h^iia^ iti 

dseir unjtiwwis'fa^tties, than one that it a knowk(%e, is tfae.evpl< 9 ira^'itnw^ldi^^ 
rnmagst to is only jodgntent; any of our ffiouldeh from <% 

U pdop urioB, mt' tnewtodge and oertaii^.. olgecu, end a more of less a«t»At* « 

^$huvUi«yteiDgutoleje4«tav^ha^^ 
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lao |H>wer to determine the knowledge of the 
Mind one my or another ^ that is done only by 
the objects'themselves, at fay at they are clearly 
discovered. Thus, he that has got the ides^ of 
nombeTs, and hat taken tha^pams "to compare 
one, two, or three, to six', ^nnot idiQoae but 
know they are equal. lie^aiso, thal bath 
the idea of an intelligent, hut weak and hat! 
being, made by, and dependw| Qn,^nothet» 
who it eternai, omnipotent, «n^ perfectly wi« 
and good, will as certainly know, thtt man is 
to honour, fear, and obey as-that the sun 
* shines when he sees it. Bat 'yc^ be those 
truths ever yo certain, ever so clear, he may be 
ignorant of cither or both of them, who will 
not take the pains to employ hts faculties as he 
should, to inform himself.aoout them. 

On this most interesting subject, we would 
beg to recommend to thit.younger prt of our 
readers, Watts’s Improvementof the Mind, and 
X.ocke's Conduct of the Understanding. We 
have here adopted Locke's theory and his mode 
nf reasomng ; not because we think them free 
from objection, but because in our opinion 
the principles of metaphysics are as yet too 
much afloat, to permit us to give any other 
theory a decided preference. Sec Mctapiiy* 
flics. 

To Kmo'wleoge. 0 . a. (not in use,) To' 
acknowledge; to avow (Bacon). 

KNOX (John), the Scotch reformer, was 
bom at Giffard in the county of Lothian, in 
1605, and educated fer the church at St, An¬ 
drews. Mr, Geoige Wishart brought him off 
front popery after he had entered into ortlvrs. 
He now o^nly proached the doctrines of the 
reforntation without reserve, for which he was 
jcreatly persecuted by the Romish clergy. When 
.the castle of St. Andrews was taken by the 
French, he was carried with the garrison to 
France, from whence he came to England in 
154Q. In 155S he was appointed chaplain to 
king Edward VI. and he might hare had con¬ 
siderable preferment if he would have conform¬ 
ed to the liturgy. When queen Mary came to 
the throne he went to Geneva, from whence 
he removed to Frankfort, to be preacher to the 
Endisb refugees.^ He ^t Frankfoyt iii 15.^5, 
and lattinied to his own country, and finding 
the protestant party increased, he redoubit'd 
his efforts through all the kingdom, and that 
, great success. 'Ihis brought his life into 
, jflainineot danger, and, therefore, he once more' 
vMted Genevai and when he was gone the 
InsIk^ caused sentence of death to be |)assed 
i^n him for herosy, and his cfiH^ was pub* 
Itcly burnt at Edmourgh. While at Geneva 
be published some severe pieces against llte 
bisoops, affd also, against female government. 
In l6Sg he retome(rhdme,aad found his party 
so strong, that there was litde danger to be any 
longer apprehended frmn his enemies; he there- 
Joft recommeDced his Ufaours with new aeid. 
;fBe died in Novembw, I57t* apd was Imried 
^ at Edatbuigh} several lords attending the fo- 
H«a«d twoioas, both fdlowt of St. 


John's eolldto,. Gambrid^,' Knox' wrotd li. 
History of the Refortnf|iOii, .;(>f Religion ita 
Scothiod, folip, and seyOtiaL ’MBalt tracu and 
sermons. ^ - 

The followii^ characteydf »ddk tpws drawn 
by Dr. Robertson r* Kfeal; intye^ity, d»- 
interestedness, w^e virtues that/he po^ssetl ia 
an eminent deg|re. He was aoq|«iiainted too 
with the learning cultivated in thw age; ai^ 
excelled in th.it sjiccies of elnqucnae which it 
calculated to rouse and to infiuine. His niax*> 
ims,, however, were ottoii loo set ere, and the 
impetuosity of his temper excessive. Rigid and 
uncomplyiDg,«he shewed no indutgeoce to iho 
infirmities of others. Regardless of the distinc-- 
tions of rank and character, he uttered his ad* 
monitions with an acrimony aud vehemence 
more apt to irritate than to reclaim; and thia 
often betrayed kgm into indecent expressions, 
with reroect to queen Airy's person and con¬ 
duct. Those very quniities, however, which 
now, render his character less aniiabie, filled 
him to be the instrument of Providence for ad¬ 
vancing the reformation niiioiig a fierce people, 
and enabled him to face dangers, and to sol- 
mount opposition, from which a person of a 
more gentle spirit would have been apt to shrink 
back. By an unwearied application to study 
and to business, as well as by the frequency and 
fervour of his public disronrses, he had wora 
out a constitution naturally strong. During a 
lingering illness, be discovered the utmost for¬ 
titude ; and met the apriTOteh of death with a 
inagnaniniiiy inseparaoie from his character. 
He was constantly employed in acts of devotion, 
and comforted himiclr with those prospects of 
immortality, which not only picserre good 
nicii irom aesponding, but fill them wiih exulta¬ 
tion in their last moments. The earl of Mor¬ 
ton, who was present at Ills funeral, pronounced 
his culogium in a lew words, liie more honour¬ 
able for Knox, as they came from one whom 
he had often censured with |>eculiar severity. 

* lieie lies he who never feared the face of 
man.’" 

KNOXIA. In botany, a genus of the das* 
tetraudn^, ordernionogyqia. Corol one-petall- 
ed, funnel-form j ca^ four-leaved, one of the 
leaflets larger titan die rest j seeds two-grooved. 
Twoiuiecies; one a native of Ceylon, cne of 
India, 

To KNU^BLE. •. at. Danish.) 

To beat (BHwicr), . 

KNU'CKLE.i(ei»tele, Saxon.) i. The 
jmnu of the fingerf protpberaut when the fin¬ 
gers close (BarM).' a. The knee joint of a 
calf {Bacon), 3. articulation or joint of 
I plant* (Bacon). 

So Knu'€!KI.b. ». «. (from the noon.) To 
submit. ' ... 

KNU'ClCLEp, a. (from AnacHe.) Joined 
(Bacon). * , 

KNUFE. #, A loot. An old word (2%. 
ward). . _ 

KNUIL KhoAb. * anct^, Gextotn^g^ 
knot) « hwd aubsttnee (^oodwordW)/ 

. Urn* i 



KOEi[-tc*E)i>k % prOTituse of Chin*, aaii 
<»e of fhe Wfi^L ia the hingdoth. On 
hbe south it hli on the eaot Boa* 

quidtt, opk the north ^tcbuen, and Ymn<-aan 
W tfe nihit, ’Th*,:fiiole country is nlinost 
« descry and co^ttd with inaccesuble 
Inountains: it nwy justly calfed the Si* 
beria of China. The peophp who inhabit it 
are mounlaineors, accustomed to iudepend* 
ence, and who seem to form a separate na* 
tioii: ttiey are no less ferocious than the 
savage aaimals among which they live. 

KoEi>Tcwsov-rov, a commercial city of 
'China, la the province of Smtchuen. Its 
district contains one city of the second class, 
anti nine of the third. 

Koei-y&mo, the capital of the province 
ef Koci'tcheou, in China. The remains of 
temples and palaces still aimonnce its former 
nagnidccBce. It is 420 miles north-west of 
Canton. 

KtEBREVTERIA . In botany n gci^ps of 
the class octandria, order mono^ynm. Ca- 
lyxf. veJeaved; corol fourjpetalted, irregu- 
wr; nectary four bifid scales j'capsule three- 
c^ed t tiie cells two-seoded. One species; 
a native of China. 

KCSMTFRR (Engelbert), a German phy¬ 
sician and natur^rst, was bom in 'Westpha¬ 
lia in IbAl, and studied at various places. 
He became secretary of the embassy sent 
from fvweden to Persia in 1683: in this jour¬ 
ney he had ample opnortuuities of gratify¬ 
ing his curiosity; ana when the ambassador 
returned, he chose rather to stpy in the 
east, as chief surgeon to the liutch Bast 
India fled. In this capacity he visited dif¬ 
ferent islands, parlicuilarly Japan, of whidh 
he published afterwards an cxcellertt ac¬ 
count. He rdiimed to Kurope in 1603, and 
settled in his own country, where he died 
in 1716. 

KORNTG (Samuel), a learned philoso- 
‘nher and mathematician, was a Swiss liy 
birth, and came early into eminence by his 
nialhcBiatical abilities. He wasprofessur of 
philosophy and natu^ law at Franekct, 
and afterwards at the mgue, where he be¬ 
came also librarian to the S^dlholder, and 
to the Princess of Orange; and wh^re he 
in 1757. 

The Academy of Herlm enrolled him 
among her members; but afterwards e*tol- 
’led hun on the following occasion. Mau- 
perluis,'the president, hto inserted in the 
Tdlume of the Memoirs for 174B, n dis¬ 
course upon the Laws of Motira; whi^ 
Koenig not only attacked, but also attrihtil^ 
ed the nDtiioir to Leibnitz. Maupertuls, 
flung witB ^0 imputation of ,plagurwni, 
engaged th^ Acadmuy of Berlin to odl upon 
him tory||l|jW|t which Koeaig Miing to 
producmipwwiftwtlekont of theraeademy. 
A>1 Biprohe quarrel 

wfhhih this oUi:||llW»olBtween Koem^g -and 
The 'ftom'hl' apperied to the 
tod hii^«|i|>i^, written with ithe 
toiSMtIott of ttotottoents procured ||lak. 
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mimy friends. Hewasaitttfor of loineottidr 
works, and had the character of being Me 
of the best mathematicians of thei^. ' 

KOBNIGIA. In hottoy a genus of the 
class triandria, order trigynia. Calyxthrwe* 
Imived; coroiJcM; seed one, ovate, naked. 

One species: a native of Iceland, with nu¬ 
merous tenninid flowers divided by mem- 
hrancoui bratches. 

KOLA, a town of the Russian govermnent 
of 4rchar^ei, capital of Kusskm Laplimd. 
it has a good haiiiour on the river Kok, 
near a bar of the s»mc name in the Frozen t. 
Ocean. Lon. 33.36. B. Lai. 68. 34. N. 

KOLVVAV, a governmeot of the Hus- 
sian empire, comprehending a part of Wes¬ 
tern Siberia, and formerly included in the 
government of TotioUk. 

KOVED, for Anew (^itser). 

KONGSREKG, a town of Norww,bel«ng- 
iiig to Denmark, and celebrafted far its sil¬ 
ver mines, whose produce has been con¬ 
siderably exaggerated hy most ef ^ tra- 
'veUers that have pUUwhad on this subjeot. 

The town which n^retches on both itdmi the 
river Lowe, contemn, ahoiSt 1906 houses, 
and, including the mioert, 6000 inhabHants. 

The mines, which lie about two mites triHii 
the town, wore first disoowered and worked 
during the reign of Gfarietiau IF. 

KONIG (George Matthias), a learned 
Gorman, was boro at Adtdorf in Francenia, 
where be wasprofessor of poetry and Greeh, , 

and library keepm* of the Uaiversity. Be 
died in 1690, aged 83. His prineipal woidt 
is a Biographicsd Diotionttry<m Latin,print¬ 
ed at Altdorf in 1678,4to. ' t 

Kon la (Emanuel), a physiciau of Basil in 
Switzerland, who was so greatly esteemed 
in that country as to he reckoned another 
M^ocrotes. Be wrote many medical 
woms, and ^edin 1731, aged 13. 

KOblhGSBEllG, a townof Pdiand, and 
capital of Regal Prussia, with a-tna^ifieent 
palace, in which n a hall 274 feet long mid 
59 broad without pillars to suppoit it, and a 
handidiitc library. It is about five miles 
oircUm'hBVeaee; and including the gitfriton 
of 7000 Ineu contains 60,000 iiihiHdttots. 

The town-house, the excfaann, andiBte '^ 
tiiedral church, are all very fine strudthdte. 

The tower of the castle is exceeding h^, 
and has 884 Steps to go to toe top, flreiu 
Whence there is a very distant ptonxtot. 
i^ereare 18 churches ni nil; of whito 414 
beioag to the Lutfaeranf, 4bree to the ‘Ctt* 
vinbts, and one to toe Papiste. 'H stMtos 
bn toe'Pregel, a navigabienverprhidi flows 
from toe nortfa-westetnprovhices of Poland, 
imd here fells into the eastern eatromity of 
the Piische'H«f, ast inlet of toe BaHic. Rp 
toips drawing more tlnm seven fset watdr 
can ^ss toe bar and come uatowtb'tovtot 
so that toe large Teawtoandibr wt Pfllwi,w 

smaRtown eta tbeBaltie.^liipto'hl^^ port 4 
ei[ Keningtoerg i and to® *shirelKtolflse Is 
sent in smaUer vessefe to tok place. Ita 
trade i*“fery cotoiden8il6c-«iKoaii)gibifl^ 
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toataiiUM uaivenityi founded by Albert of 
iSrandeaburgb* According to the origiuul 
endowmeut there wore 40 profe»«o« i but 
their number ie now redue^ to 16. fiacb 
profesBor receives e*nlary of about 50l. per 
annum, which may be increased by private 
lectures. In ItTS, the university ronUined 
600 studeuta, of whom siOO arc lodged and 
boarded at the rxpence of the crown. 
There arc three public libraries in the town, 
the royal or university library, the town 
library, and the Wallcnrodtlibrjiryt so call¬ 
ed because it was given by Marlien vou 
Walleudrot, in 1G3U. £. Ion. SO. 48. N. 
lal.5.].43. 

KONIGSTHIN, a town of Upper Saxony, 
in the Icrrilory of Misnia, wiln an impreg¬ 
nable fort. It IS a place of confinement for 
state prisoners, and is spated on (lie Elbe, 
10 miles south-east of Pyrna, and 10 south¬ 
west of Dresden. Lon. 13. 43. E. Lat. 51. 
«. N. 

KoNiusTBtM, a town of Oermauy, in the 
archbishopric of hlcnta, with a strung fort, 
li2 miles north-east of Mentz. It surreadcr- 
cd to the Preach in 1796. Lon. 6.95. W. 
Ut. 53. 5. N. 

KONICi6TUT£R, a town of Germany in 
tht!‘territory of Brunswick WolfeubutUe, 
with a celebrated abbey. Lon. 11. 7. E. 
Eat. 68. 85. N. 

KORAPr. See Adscoaxa. 

KOREfCf, the country of the Koriacs. 

KOHIACS, a nation of Asia, tributary to 
the Russian^. There are two sorts of Ko- 
riaes. Those who are properly called by 
that name have a fixed residence: the others 
are wanderers, and are known by the upel- 
|ation of Raiudecr Koriacs. Their flocks 
are numerous, and they raaintaii) them by 
conducting them to those cautoiu that 
abound with moss. When these pastures 
are exhausted, they seek for others. In this 
manner they wander about, encanming under 
tents of skin, and supporting Uieinselves 
with the produce of their deer, wliich are as 
serviceable for draught to the Koriacs as 
tile dogs are to the Kamtscbadaiei. Inhere 
is, in many respects, a great resemblance 
betweea the fixed and the wandering Ko¬ 
riacs i yet the misunderstandmg which sub¬ 
sists among them, raums them to be ron- 
stdnred as two diffetent people. Tbeir 
coai|itfy, however, is the same, nod takes 
in a vast extent, terminated to the south by 
Kamtschidka and the gulf of Pengina, to 
the east by lUm country of the (Nuteriani, 
to thcinorw ^.tbat of the T^onkchis, and 
to the westhy 4he Tongooses, the Lamouts, 
and the Yuh^nts. 

£0Si, in the Jewisb Astianities, a measure 
irltich hold the quantity of teur cubic inches, 


Chinese numbers of the 

of this deity in olitte porcelain, and sand 
them to ail ports thfe totid, as well M 
keep them in their oimhonses. The figure 
represents a woman with n ebila in her arms. 
The women, who have nO cbildrim, wy a 
sort of adoration to these images, 'find lupi. 
pose the deity they renresentto be of power 
to make them fmilful. It hM been wppoir 
od, by many Enropeaiis, that these images 
were meant to represent the Virgin Mary, 
with oiir Saviour in her arms; but this isiut 
idle opinion t the Cbiucse having been fond 
of this figure iii all times that we have an 
account of. The statue always represents n 
handsome woman, lery modestly attired. 

KUUCIl (Peter), a Dutrh painter, was 
born in 1500. He visited Constantinople, 
and drew some fine views in the neighbour* 
hood of that city, some of which were af¬ 
terwards engraved. He afterwards settled 
at ^twerp, and beeanie principal pmnter 
to me emperor Charles V, He died in 
1553. 

KOULI-khan (Thamab), or Schab Kadir, 
was not the son of a sheplierd, as the au¬ 
thors ot the English Biographical Diction¬ 
ary assert; his father being chief of a branch 
of the tribe of Aflehars, and governor of a 
fortress erected by that people against the 
Turks. Upon his iQHher's death, his uncle 
usurped his government, under the pretext 
of taking care of it during the minority of 
Kouli-Khan ; or, more properly, youiqf 
Nadir. Disgust at this aluront made him 
communoe m venturer. Heeotiwcd into the 
service of Begleberg, governor of Mtischada^ 
in the Khorasan; who, disrovoriug i« him 
strong marks «fa miiiiary geniw, proiunted 
him to the command of a raiment of ca¬ 
valry. In 1780, the Usbec Tartars having 
mode an irruption into the Khorasan snta 
10,000 men, Bcglerbarg, whose whobforce 
cooiiisted only <n 4000 horse and 8000 infta* 
try called a council of war, in wliirii H Was 
declared inmrudent to face the enemy with 
such an inmior force: hut Kouli-Khan, 
proposed to march %aiost the enemy, and 
engaged to conduct the e.xpedition, and to 
be answerable fur tite success of it. He was 
accoidingly made general} defeated the 
TaKars, and took their commander pri. 
soner. Hossein Beglerbei^ received him at 
bu return with i^rks olT distinctions but 
growing jealous of his rising fame, instead 
of ohlmuing him the rank of lieutenai^ 
general of (he Khoraaan, as he had promis. 
ed, oblnined it for .another; which soexas* 
pecated Kouli-Shan, that he publicly com¬ 
plained of the governor’s ingratitude and 
perfidy} whia Mtereupon broke him, and 
ordered him to be punished with the basti* 
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bj^siqb OQtqf which theydvo^ when they 
swve uaBlu after solemn meals, as on Uw 


TrrnrFMTty .■■lia 4 tl.i m * Lv 


gave thaiuu afh 
W of Ml« POMO 
jKOUANIN, it 


jkoUANiN, in the Gbiaete'knguage, tie 
fdim 4^ «tutelary «f wnmen. She 




toes fell off. This affront occMionefi his 
flight, and hiejoiqiog» ba^itli ofsohbeM 
(not hia ateaUng his fathers or km neigh* 
boar’'S sheep). The rest of his e*Beittu« 
ece too aemerou* to be inaeite4 xa dM 
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tro k. 1ft was made general of Per- 

•ia’by geliah^4'hpttus, and permitted to take 
histwme TiianuftitWitdttiat of Khuli^whrch 
aigft|£es slave t bU tstle ttierefftre wal. The 
Tbamasi hut he was enaobled by 
the addition ofKhut. In n36,he fomented 
ft revolt against''his master, for having 
made an ignominious peace with the Turks f 
ami having the army at his commuid, he 
procured tiis deposttiofl, and his own ad> 
vnnrernent to the throne. In 1739 he con* 
qiiered the Mogul empire t and from this 
time growing as cruel ns he was ambitious, 
he at lenp^b' met with the usual fate of ty¬ 
rants, b mg assassinated by one of his gene¬ 
rals, in league with his uophew and succes¬ 
sor, in 1747, agedsUty. 

KOUMlhS.a sort of wine made in Tarlary, 
where it is used by the natis c s as their coni- 
mon beverage during the season of it, and 
often serves them instead of ail other food. 
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Cremona, and appi/ it toone of thelwcflJfBro 
sloiis, erroneously supposing that''stop 
to have originally derived that ftame from 
its imitation of the tone of the Cremona 
violin. See Stop CaasioNa. 

KHIGIA. In botany a genus of the class 
syngcuesia, order polygamia lequaiis. 
ceptacle naked t ^caJyx many-leaved, simple t 
seeds crowned with a live-leaved membrane 
alternating with as many bristles. One 
species* a Virginian plant. 

KUHNIA. In botany a genus of the 
class svngenesia, order polygamia equal is. 
Receptacle naked« down feathery, sessile; 
calyx imbricate, cylindrical. Two species: 
natives of Pennsylvania, with terminal co¬ 
rymbs. 

KUHNIUS (Joachim), professor of Greek 
and Hebrew at Strasburg, was a native of 
Pomerania, and disliDgiiished himself by 
some learned works, as editions of .®lian's 


It is said to bo so nourishing and salumry, 
that the R.’ischkir Tartars, who towaids the 
end of winter are much emaciated, no 
sooner return in summer to the use of kou- 
tnisi, than they become strong and fat. 

Dr. Grieve has given in the Edinburgh 
Transactions, vol. l.p. 181, the recipe lor 
making koumiss, as it was communicated 
to him by a Russian nobleman. 

KRAKEN, the name of a monstrous 
nnimaJ, said to have been seen in the nor¬ 
thern seas. A long account of it is given 
by Bishop Pontoppidan in Ins Natural His¬ 
tory of Norway s but we cannot persuade 
ourselves to occupy our pages with so in¬ 
credible a story: 

KRAMERIA. In botany a genus of Uie 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
less; corol four-petaJied« upper nectary 
tbree-parled, lower two-leaved, berry dry, 
ccbinaie, one-«eeded, one speciea: a South 
American shrub wilb alternate-lanceolate 
leaves, and allcroate flowers in terminal 
Tftcemes* 

KRANTZIUS (Alberlus,) a native of 
Hamburgh, and famous historian, who tra¬ 
velled over several plwls of Europe, and 
was made rector of the university of Ros- 
toefa in 148?. He went from thence to Ham¬ 
burgh in IdOb, where he was elected dean 
of the chapter intim cathedral. He did manj 
good services to that church and city i and 
waa so famed for his abilities and prudence, 
that John king of Denmark ami Frederic 
duke of Ekil^in did not scruple to make 
him umpire in a dispute they had with the 
Difmarsi.'' He wrote several good historW 
eal work»t-the most considerable ofwl^ 
i| an occlftidailical history of Saxony,' 
tied JfeifWjiftiflii' toRdioi the best edition ig 
that of Fraaid^rlt Ho died in l & 17 . 

KRAOT^ See Caooip. 

KRDMHOF^t 'Wr K;|:]c]i«ohn, the nSme 
of ft; poitaldft<^«vnftd4ip|drameiit furoteily 
ftt. nwtt, and tone of 

Mrif. ft email .conp^ 

Ifiigftftri^ b«4ifti!s thti wor#u^ 


Various History, Fausanias’s Description of 
Greece, and some original pieces of his 
own. He died in 1697, aged SO. 

.KCICK (John v,an), an bistoncai and por¬ 
trait painter of Boi^ was born in laSO. 
Having given some offence to, the Jesuits, 
they accused him of heresy, and had him 
burnt to death in 1579. 

KUNCKEL (John), a celebrated Saxon 
chemist, born in tlie duchy of 8leswick, in 
) 630. He became chemist to the elector of 
.‘'axony, the elector of Brandenburgfa, and 
Charles 11. king of Swedeo, who gave hiqa 
the title of counsellor in metals, and letters 
of nobility, with the surnani^ pi 
steiag. He employed 60 yealsdnehemPmy I 
in which, by the help of* the lumaco of a 
glass house which he had under his care, hft 
made several excellent discoveries, particu¬ 
larly of the phosphorus of urine. He died in 
Sws^n in 1709 1 and left sevip'q|^ works, 
some in Oetvnan, and others In ^jbatm: 
among which, that intitled Okoervationeo 
Chemkof, and the ** Art of making Gta^^** 
printed ftt Faria in 1759, arc the most es¬ 
teemed* , 

F^ropkoruo. Sep ,,i|y|l|0* 

PUOBVS. 

KHPFEB-N'ICKFL. lu mineralog/. See 

XlCCOXVM. 

KURIL or KvainsKi Isngs, extending 
from M. lat. 51. to 45. which probably once 
lengthened the peninsula of Kamtehawa be¬ 
fore they were convulsed from it, are ft se¬ 
ries of islands running south from the low 
promontory Lopatka, between which 
^oomska, the most northerly is only the dis¬ 
tance of one league. On the lofty Paramon- 
ser, the second in the chain, is a nigh peak¬ 
ed,monutain, probably votcmiio 1 am on fhe 
fourth, called Jraumaktittn, is another Tol- 
esmo. On Unns there isanothtrj on Stur- 
gn there are tore t on KqiN^i 
nachir, there is «Be» Ibese 'fllMe idhlm 
part of the group yrhich'ptoi nsder 
nameoftiteliniof Jeso. > 

IB ft ghdns ftf Ah 
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I^Un iiuceit order juffularia. Bodyearioate 
oo eactk tide; baek eievatedi giU>membraiie 
with two rayi. One species only. lahaijits 
the lodiaa Sea) feeds oo crabs and testate* 
ous animals) body short, slender, fotden, 
and appearing as if covered with silvery 
plates. Head lai^e, compressed, obtuse { 
eyes very large, pnpil buck, iris, above 
blue, beneath white) mouth large) jaws 
with numerous sindll teeth, the upper some¬ 
thing larger, and a littie curved) tongue 
short, cartilaginous) pala^te'smooth) aper¬ 
ture of the gills large, the cover membra- 
uaeeous) back spotted with orange, with 
four black spots before tbe fin) lateral line 
straight, commencing above the pectoral 
fin) bent near the bead; fins with forked 
rays) pectoral and ventral, golden, edged 
with reddish, the rest blueish at the base 
and yellow towards tho-odge, the first ray 
of the dorsal and ventral fins hard; the two 
first of the anal, spinous. 

KVSTER (Lonoxr), a very learned wri 
ter in the 18th century, was born at Blom- 
herg in Westphalia. When very young, he 
was upon the recommendation of baron 
Spanheim appointed tutor to the two sons 
of the count dc Schwerin, prime minister of 
the. king of Prussia, who, upon our au¬ 
thor's quitting that station, procured him 
a pension of 400 livres. He was promised 
a professorship in the university of Joachim; 
und till this snould he vacant, being then 
but 95, hh resolved to travel. He read lec¬ 
tured at Utrecht) went to England; and 
from thepce to Prance, where he collated 
Suji||frwith three MSS. in the king’s library, 
wht^fiirnisbed him with a great many frag¬ 
ments that had never been published. He 
was honoured with the degree t>f doctor by 
the university of Cambridge, which made 
him several advantageous ofiers to continue 
there; but he was called to Berlin, where 
he was installed in the professorship pro¬ 
mised him. Afterwards he wmit to Ant- 
wero; and being brought over to the Ca¬ 
tholic religion, he abjured that of the Pro¬ 
testants. The king of France rewarded him 
with a pennon, and ordered hi|nt* be ad- 
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mitted superuumerary associate of tW 
demy of inseiiptions. “BnC^e did ndt' 

Joy this new settlement long; for he died in 
IT 16, aged 46. #reat master of 

the Lann tongue, ui^Trrdte well iait; but 
his chief excellence Was his HpH ih' the 
Greek language, to which he almost en¬ 
tirely devoted himself. He wrote many 
works) the priacipaJ of which are, 1. -ffit 
twitt crUka Homeri. 9. ds vita 

J^thagorm s. An excellent editioB of Sai¬ 
das, in Greek and Latin, three volumeSf 
folio. 4. Aneditionof Aristophanes in Greelt 
md Latin, folio. 5. A new Greek edition of 
the Hew Testament, with Dr. Milb’s Varia 
tions, in folio. 

T« KYD. V. »■ (corrupted probably from 
cub Saxou.) To know (JS^enser). 

K YLLIHGIA. In botany a genus of the 
class triandria, order moaogynia. Ament 
ovate or oblong, imbricate; calyx two-valv- 
ed; corol two-valved. Eight species, up- 
tives of the East or West Indies. 

KYPHONISMjKvfhokishcs, orCvewo- 
MisMvs, an ancient punishment, which was 
frequei^y undergone by the martyrs in the 
primitive times; wherein the body of the 
person to suffer was anointed with honey, 
and so exposed to the sun, that the flies am 
wasps might be tempted to torment him* 
This was performed m three manners | 
sometimes they only tied the patient to a 
stake) sometimes they hoisted bun up into 
the air, aiid suspended him in a basket; and 
sometimes they stretched him out on the 
ground, with his hands tied behind him. 
The word is originally Greek, and comes 
from xbfwy, which signifies either the stake 
to which the patient was tied, the collar 
fitted to his neck, or an instrument where¬ 
with they tormented him: 

KYRIE. The vocative of a Greek word 
signifying lord, and which the Italians ge¬ 
nerally write CMrie. Masses and services 
frequently begin with this word. Itissome- 
times us^ as the des^nation of a sacred 
composition: as when we call a mass orter- 
vice, opening with a fine Kgrit. 
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Et, ft Wiiii'Towel, or li^ujd consonant, 

> luaking the eleventh letter of the Eng*' 
lish alphabet, and always preserving the same 
sound. 

The /ispronounced by applying the tongue 
to the palate, 

Posserat observes, that I was frequently 
used among the ancients for b, as in cill&m 
for eibillm; for rf, as alipe for adipf ; for c, 
as mutila for mulleat for », as arvitlu for 
arvlnuy belle for bene, ceiligo for conligo; 
for r, as fretellus of ftaler, halatronrs for 
baratrones ; for s, as ancilJe of am and rwsum, 
equffio for equMo .• for t, as eqniselis, for 
equketis, IMU for Thetis. Sec B, T, &c. 

The It is a modern contrivance, and was 
never used among ancient Rotnau authors; 
they wrote afium, not allium; macelum, not 
mnreUum ; poluccrc, not potlueere. 

The ll of the Greeks was sometimes 
changed by the Homans into /f, as in i, 
eaHUf ffft’wsf; s r has also 

been I'lrned in Ilf 3iShira,iUa; serare, sa- 
tallare, &c. and / in a? or a-ftt; as a/u, axilla i 
rkala, maxilla; velt/m, vexillum; d wus also 
used for I, n for U, and r for 1. See R, &e. 

li IS also frcQUCutly used instead of d, as in 
I/lpnce, from Ine Greek o'. -ff-w;, .Eolic 

dialect ax. Thus also for daiitia, M c say 
lantia ; for dacruma-, laerpma:, &e. Sec D. 

' Among tiic PaxoBS the I was aspiiatcd, 
and the Spaniards and Welsh usuallv double 
it at the bcgiuDuig of a word, which sounds 
nearly the same with our hi or fl. At the 
end of a monosyllable it is always doubled, 
except after a dipthong. In a word of 
more syllables it is written single. It is some* 
times inserted before e, and sounded feebly 
after it. 

The figure of our L jre borrowed ’ from 
the Latins, they from the Greeks, and they 
again from the ticbiewH, whose lamed is 
mneb like oar L, excepting that the angle 
is somewhat more acute. 

L was also a numeral letter among the 
ancients, and is still so in the Roman cy¬ 
phering, sigoifying^jfi^.- according,to the 
verse, 

Qiiinquics h denos numcro designat habendos. 

'^Hien a dash was added to the top, tbus,l[^ 
;* stood tbgjlftjf thoutand. 

i w as asetUfff heing half a C, which 

‘ i r 'j ‘iwd a tmnilrjad, and was formerly written 
; wIi;^^aceo3rding to Pasonier, makes 

'S one upright, and the other in- 

' 1 , ■ “ 

> - i f^iwh Louis d>rft have a cross on 
I- ‘'>s ekffisistjmg of eight L'» interwoven, 
{tml cM<>p&iHed in. pMrhi uf »-iSrom The 
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X is marked on the money eoined at Bft^onhd. 
The epochas on Greek ihpdab are UlUftliy^ 
written with the ancient lat^htfa, 11 trhieh, 
according to the tradition of the dntiqoftries, 
stands for Av^Sams, a poetical Word, uA* 
known in common speech, signifying anno, 
and which it is probable was more used in 
Egypt than Greece. 

// as an abbreviature stands for Lucius i 
and LLS. for a setorce. In English it denotes 
a pound sterling. 

LA, In the Italian music, a syllable by 
whirii Guido denominated the last sound in 
each hexhachord; if it begins fuC R ftn~ 
swers to our A, if in G to E, if in F to D. 

La. intejjeet. f«e s look) behold f^Shtdesp.") 

LABARIE (Jol^), a famous entbusiwt, 
was born in 1610, fi^d educated in-the JeMiils’ 
college at Honrdcauit. fie afterwards efl- 
Icied of the order, but quitted it in IfiSd, 
and became a zealous preai’her. His atfected 
picly procured him many admirers, and he 
became canon of the cathedral at Amiens, 
whirh place he was obliged to leaVe on ftc- 
eonnt of some amours. In 1666 he began to 
publish his peculiar doctrines with great 
boIdnc.ss, in which he set asi^ the ^r1p> 
lures, aud all outward worship, raudylog 
the whole of religion into*spiitiitUal fretlAg 
and mentals prayer. One*or his principm 
followers Was Anna Sdiurman, who attended 
him in all his peregrinations to his S^th. 
He caused'greftt difturbanccs in. the Hhij^ 
Provinces by his notions, whieh mread tikb 
wHd-fire, and those who, heM 'Wbfo 
called Labadists. After baying oeeh o^AEod 
from various places he went to s^tie at Al* 
tena in Holstein, whore he died fn r^4. 
Hts woi^ftare ntftucir^hs, but not wofth mbh* 
tiemirkgs- 

L-#ATJIBTS, tgd’foHowers df 

LAB A HUM, the banner or atandambofne 
before the Roman emperors in the'wdrs. 
The labariim consisted of a long lance, With 
a staff a-top, crossing it at nght angles i 
from which hung a rich streamer, of a ppi^le 
colour, adorneo with precious stones.'' Till 
the time of Constantine H had an c^le 
painted on it{ but that emperor in lieu 
thereof, added a cross-with a cipher express¬ 
ing the name of Jesus. This standard the 
Homans took from the Germans, Hacs, 
Sarmatn!, Fanneidans, &c. whom they bad 
overcome. The name labarum was not 
known before the time of Constantine. 

LABAT (John Baptist^, a cetebrated tra. 
veller, of the oyder of St Hominic, was boro 
at Paris, taught phifpsophy a«t Naa^, and 
in 16kS went to America in auality of a mis- 
tiOBWf. Fronce in 
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tap of .^pder which a small chan^ar 

furnace, oir a cj|iicoal pot majr be set without 
enciimlmrinp tba^<place. The chimney of the 
Black’a^nace should be lengthened by an icon 
Btpe|tf at least six or eight feet long and fixed up 
in thtt'ohimney of the room by iaon crat^i which 
ineniwes its draught prodigiously. Ine room 
thould be amply furnished wi^ shelves for bottles 
aud glass apparatus, and with as many or as large 
deal tables as ran eunvcniently stand In it, one 
•f which should be snbslautial and heavy, or else 
a kitehen dmsser may be put up with drawers be¬ 
low. A small set of draweis, surh as apothecaries 
use, will be highly convenient. If possible a stone 
sink should be placed at one corner of the room, 
with a supply cn clean water, and conveuieoctes 
for drainii^ bottles, &c. A solid block of wood is 
also useful for supporting a mortar when pound¬ 
ing hard substances, and in which an iron anvil 
may be stuck when required. These being 
ranged, the chemist must furnish himself with 
tlie most useful apparatius, of which the following 
nre the principal articles. The description of 
MCh iadivid^al article, with tlio kind to be jire- 
ferred, will be found under tlieir re^cctive heads. 

A gasometer wittgthe connecting tubes, blow¬ 
pipe, &C. 

A bladder or silk hag with stop cock fitting Uie 
above. 

A Pneumatic water trough. 

A copper still with worm tub, the still fitting 
into the top of the Black’s furnace. 

A Mow pipe with spoon, jcc. 

Lamps.—-An Argand and others of a common 
aonstructioa for oil and alcohol. 

An apparatus for drying precipitates by 
steam. 

Scales and weights. 

large and small iron stands for retor*a, &r. 

Mortars, one of hard steel, one of bell mettle, 
and one or two of Wedgewood ware. 

A silver crucible and spatula. 

A platina crucible ami spatula. 

A jointed iron tube for conveying gasses. 
ntfMowhtg ArtKUt tit Glass. 

Retorts of dillerent siaes plain and stoppered, 
and long necked for gasses. 

Receivers to fit the above, plain and stoppered, 
with or without an adopter. 

Plain jars for gasses, different sizes. 

Lilted jars for mixtures, precipitate, Ac. 

A graduated eudiometer jar. 

Bell receivers two or three sizes. 

Proof botUes. 

Cipsulei or small evaporating cups. 

Water glasses (sudi as are used at table) 
yhioh are very conveuient for gentle evapo- 
ntiona. 

Plorrace flasks. 

Makraeaei tw« or three very wall, and othen 
•f coptmea sijs^ round and iUt-bottoniBd. 

Funnels ribbed, and one plain wHh a very long 
neck for ntorU, 

Wine-glassep owmon or lipped. ^ 

Watch-gif**#evaporating minute quanti¬ 
ties at a ve|^ Ifat 
Common de##^ . ... 

A bottle for |«wty of fluids. 

Phiala of a® fTound 

ntoppejn. . , 

Plain ghashglH» «r variotifthteknevs, and one 

far fan. imeniM itf *yf*«*%***?*. 


A gtss-saturating apparatus. .« 

A Woolfe’s apparatus. ,, * 

A tube of safety, separate, 

A barometer. 

Tliennometers common and with the bull* 
naked. 

ThefoUming tn Earthm~vare. 

Crucibles. Hessian, common and black lead, 
with stands and covers. 

Retorts. 

Cupels. 

WMgewood evaporating dishes, a set. 

White basons with lips, different sizes. 
Common white cups and saucers. 

Tubes straight and bent. 

Porcelain spoons. 

Do. rods for stirring corrosive fluids. 

Stone jars with tin covers for holding salts, Ac. 

Also the/Mowing Sundriet, 

A mercurial pneumatic trough. 

Wire-different sizes and kinds, viz. iron, cop¬ 
per, brass, silver, and platina, gold, silver and 
leaf; tinfoil. 

Fire-tongs, various shapes. 

Steel spatula aud pallet-knives, 

Iron ladles. 

Diamond for scratching glass. 

Files, fiat, three-cornered and rat-tatled. 
Hammers. 

A vice and anvil. 

Pincers. 

Shears and scissars. 

A magnet. 

Sieves, ‘ 

Corks, 

Bladder, spirit varnish, sponge; loWj liiinf 
flannel. 

Windsor and common bricks, tilep, sand. 

Lutes of various kinds. ,, 

And for wore Debeate and £zlfu{oe,i2etearcksA 
A mercurial and pt^enmatic tngjigk. 

A mercurial gazometer. 

A burning lens. 

An electrical apparatus. 

. A galvanic apparatus. 

A detonating jar.—A glass or ailvtir almubic. 

LAJflO'BlOUS. c. (Ichcvistif, French I la-t 
borioaus, Latin.) 1 . Hiligent in ,vrork; as¬ 
siduous (South), s. Requiring labour j tigef 
80016) not easy (A/Mton). 

LABORIOUSLY, ad. With laboof) ifith 
toil (Deee^^Beig). 

LABO'KtOU^Nm 8 . (frqm 
1. Toilcomeaewi difficult (Daetgf qfifafQr}- 

S. Diligence) auidiiity. , .. 

LA'fKlUR. *. (faflcstirT Pren(#i|eifafy IfW 
1 , Yhe act of doing vmat risquires a pahifm 
exertion of streo^} Paifli^ toil (Siakt 0 
R. Work to he Mtte (Beu^). $, Work 
done) perfonnance. 4 > ExerciM) motiop 
with iwnaeAwreqofyinleDee (Barvej/). 5 . 
i^luWhir^) tya^ fiSiMiitilt). • 

}k l^'BOfIR;^‘e.n. (iaboro^ Latin.) 1 . 
toilv tooiflt ^rt (Sliiok«{) 

B. Todlitprork) tohMeoaini It* 

To wtihttiriA dificidty (IrrwHsUfa^ 4 . T« 
he difeaaed wUilit ncAWM A. 

Totejuadistrwilo^lif^ni^^ 

Tolie iMchiSilihrtht 

, tn It. 
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with diffictdty (Pope), t. To heat} 
to belabour {Dryden). 

LA'BOUREa. f. {labtureUr, French.) 1. 
One who U employed in coarce and toi|some 
work (Swfft). S. One who take* pain* in 
any employment (GramiOe). 

LABOUREUR (Johnle)« a French writer 
and ecclesiMtic, was born at Montmorency 
in 1023. He was for some time in an office 
about the court, but afterwards entered 
into orders, and became prior of Juvigni. 
In 1664 the king appointed him. commander 
of the order of SU Michael, in testimony of 
his esteem for his talents and virtues. He 
died in 10T6. He wrote the History of the 
Marshal of Guebriant, with the Genealogy 
of Biidos, and some other houses in Brit, 
tany t and published an edition of the Me* 
moirs of Michael dc .{[^iistelnau, and other 
curious works. 11 is uncle, Claude le La* 
boureur, published also several books of 
considerable merit. 

LA'BOCRSOME. e. Made with great la* 
hour and diligence: not in use (Shakipeare), 

LA'BRA. «. (Spanish.) A lip: not used 
(Shak§peare). 

LABRADOR, a country on the cast side 
of Hudson's Bay, in Nortii America. The 
climate, tn only lat. 57. N. is eixcessively 
cold during winter. Wine freezes in a solia 
mass} brwdy coagulates; and the very 
breath falls on the blankets of a bed, in the 
form of » hoar*frost. The ice begins to dis¬ 
appear in Mays and about the middle of 
June commences hot weather, which, at 
times, is so violent as to scorch the faces of 
the hunters. Mock suns and halos are not 
unfrequent: they are very bright, and richly 
Cnged with all the colours of the rainbow. 
The sun rises and sets with a large cone of 
yellowish light; and the night is enlivened 
by the aurora borealis, whidi spreads many 
different lights and colours over the whole 
aky. The animals are moosedeers, stags, 
ndadeors, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, 
foxes, beavers, otters,lynxes, martens,squir* 
rels, ermines, wild cals, pnd hares. The 
feathered kinds are geese, bustards, ducks, 
partridges, and all kinds of wild fowls. The 
ftsh ufewhalef, morses, seals, codfish, and 
a'whm dkh. pjrefierobie to herrings; and in 
t|ieir^ rireti aM.fresJ^ wa^s are pike, perch, 
cai^ a|sd ' In dumtuer there is here, 
M & other i 'l^riety in the colour 

of the several aninudsi ^eu that season is 
over, which hoidu''oa}y for ihrei months, 
they all assume livery of Winter, ana 
every sort of heiwl^'ahd mostofthetr folrls, 
are of the colour of the saew i every thnair 
aaimata and imu^mate it‘ vHbite. Biit wie 
of the most ihriking things!, that draws the 
most iBaitemiTe to an'^ admiration pflffia 
wis^m and goodnessof Pi^yidenee, it, <^1 
tie dogs aod cats froha iSneat^ritaia, wfild 
1»T0 been carried Bay^ '^lve 

Anttged their appekrwieodnin'm ami’miUb 
and n^irodt iitnfa 
•Qfk«r» aad tiii«k«r coal of ^ tiutf aiej 
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originally had. See Naw Bairarar, liotPi; 
kaux, and Hooiojf’S Bay. ' 

Labradoe ' In mhieralwgf. See 
Fbi.dsvatom. j V 

LABXAnoa 7V% 111 botany. See Lanuau 

LA'BRUM, in antiquity,' ahathhig tilih, 

LA'BRUS. Wrasse, in zoology* a g«mii* 
of the class pisccs} order thoracMia* Teetb 
sharp} lips simple; gilLmombrane, with 
about six rays; the covers scidys dorsal 
ffn, with a slender skin beyond the end eC 
each ray i lateral line straight. SeTenty*4w» 
species; inhabiting the dtfferent part# of 
the globe: of which nine are common to 
the coasts of our own country. They mny 
be thus subdivided: 

A. Tail forked. 

B. Tail entire, comprehcoding by far the. 
greater number. The chief species are the 
following: 

1. L. Tinea. Old wile, rpper jawturned^ 
up; tail rounded; mouth able to be drawn, 
in or protruded. Inliabits deep waters on 
the British coasts; grow* to five pound* 
weight; feeds on sheu-fishes and testaceous 
animals; varies much in its colours, somo* 
times dirty red, and sometimes beautifully 
striped. 

2. L. Balian. Ballan wrasse. Body 
yellow, spotted with orsmgo; above the nose 
a deep turrow;,rartbest gill-cover with a 
depression radiated from the centre. Found 
during summer in great shoals at Scarbo¬ 
rough : size of the last, and perhaps only a 
variety of it. 

3. L. Cornubiensis. Goldfinny. Near the 
tail a large black spot; first rays of the 
dorsal fins tinged with black. Inhabits the 
Cornish coast: about a palm long. 

4. L. Comber. Comber. Back, fins, apd 
tail red; belly yellow; tail rounded. Inha¬ 
bits the coasts of Cornwall: body slender^ 
small. 

5. L. Coquus. Cook. Body purple and 
dark blue, beak yellow; tail rounded. ln» 
habits the Comisn coasts: small in size. 

LA'BVRN0!M, in bMany. See CvTisoa 

LA'BTRINTH, Ad^'vgivSof, among the an- 
cien^, was a large and intricate edifice cut 
out mto various isles and meanders, running 
into each other, so aS to render it difficult 
to get out of it. 

There js mention made of four celebrated 
labyrinths among ancients, ranked by 
Pliny in Uie nuinber'of the wonders of the 
world, viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian^ 
and Ibdtan. 

That of Cride is the most filmed; it wa# 
built by Ha^ns, flar king Minos, on the 
model of thU of l^ypt; and it was hence 
that TheseofS’’made his escape by means of 
Ariadne's 

That i^ Ej^t, according to Pliny, Wat 
the oldeR' oTalli and was luhsirting i»||l 
time, having stood 3000 ypafij. 

•ays R ^wmi built by king Pelntiieil4 Or 
Tiibo^Mnt Herodotus tnakei il ih^l^ 

ot mvm kitfsi H ttodd m 1m bm ^ 
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Ut« lakfr Hotflit ^ consitted of iwelvo ptk- 
IftCm, ia whii^ the twelve kings of EgJiit 
Bstembled to traiuact efiairs of state and re- 
ligiofliy eoataining three thousand a^rt- 
numte. See a plan and description of this 
lah|liBihi in the present state of it, in JP«> 
CM*'# Hut ..«/ the Hutf voL i. p. 61, &c. 
See also Perry* Pint qf the Lehant, p, 
961, &c. 

That of Lemnos was supported h j columns 
of wonderful beanty t there were some re¬ 
mains of it at the time when Pliny wrote. 
That of Italy was built by Porsenna, king 
of Hetruria, fbr his tomb. 

LA'BYRINTH. In anatomy that part of 
the internal ear behind tlie cavity of the 
tympanum, which is constituted by the 
cochlea, vestibulum, and semicircular canals. 

LAC. See Mit.k. 

Lac. (Gum). Lacque, French. From the 
Hebrew pb' which last is generally under¬ 
stood to irapir the mtiy^ug, or chafer 
Ncituer the insert that allbrds this 
substance, denominated lac from the name of 
the insect itself, nor the substance secreted, 
have been hitherto distiuclly explained. We 
shall ofler the latest, and apparently the most 
accurate account of this subject, from Ur. 
Buchanan's “ Journey from Madras through 
Mysore, Canara, and Malabar." 

' “ 1 took an opportunity, iit company with 
this amiidan, of examining into the manage¬ 
ment of the lac insect t and for this purpose 
we collected all the people who follow that 
employment. The people who matpige the 
lac insect in the hills near Mandidurga are 
of the cast called Woddarui and for the 
exclusive use of the tree, they pay a rent to 

! ;oTerninent. The tree on which the insect 
beds is the jala, which is nearly related to 
eqult of Bengal, or the storea of Gertner, 
and perhaps the hatia (hinesll of Linndus. 
All the trees that 1 saw here were small, not 
exceeding eight or ten feet in height} and 
their growth was kept down by the insecland 
its managers, for this size answers best. 
The tree, left to itself, grows to a large 
size, and is good timber. FcIf feeding the 
insect, it thrives very well in a'dry batwea 
Mil; and is not planted, but aOoweli ‘to 
aprii^ np spontaneously as mdure directs. 

II is often choked by other trees, an4^‘'de- 
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foiinds every small branch of the 
destroys almost every lesd> The huachep 
intended for sale are then cut oiri vread 
out on mats, and dried in the shade. A tree 
or two, that are fullest of the insect, are 
preserved to propagate the breed} and of 
inose a small branch is tied to every tree in 
the month Chaitra, or from about the mid-; 
die of March to the middle of April} at 
which time the trees again shoot out young 
branches and leaves. The lac dried on the 
sticks is sold to the mercfaanbt of Bolakan, 
Gutlj, Ba^aiore, &c.j and, according to 
the quantity rais^, and the dewand, varies 
in price from 5 to SO fanami a mamd. This 
is what IS called shck-Zec." lol. i. p. 343 344. 

The lac luuB collected is purified or accu¬ 
mulated by additional processes: and have, 
independently of 

1 . etic-lac, we have 

S. Seed-lac, which consists of stick-lac 
broken into small lumps, graniiated and 
picked. 

3. Lump-lac; which.is seed^lho Kquified 
by fire. 

4. siicll-l.it i which is the sheila of the 
stick-tac, liquified by gentle heat, ^trained, 
and formed into thin traiupareM ianhl^ in 
the foUewiag manner: it is breken into 
smah pieces, and picked from the brntebos 
and sticks, uud put into a canvas.bag. Th» 
is placed over the fire, and frequently turned 
till the lac IS liquid enough to pass through 
its pores, when it is taken off and squeem 
b) two men in different directieas, di^giag 
it along the convex part of a pfamtiun tsee, 
prepm-M for the purpose. Thp d^ree of 
pressure on the plaatma tred ocgidates the 
thi'(h;oesB edP tiic shell. 

^ To givatbe red dye with lac, fcahe 1| 
mauiul 36 of etearod foom the 
sticks, 14 seer (0 of Sodnlmirk, 1| 

seer of Cqja Cara, er So^, aod bwo llodua 
weight (l 8 ?o*o*o) of bermetiti ^ thent 
into auaiTow-mouthqd i^t, eapimeothohl* 
11 ^ 60 seers (5468 ohhwmt im^s), with 4A' 
seqra of water, and hbll them fowr heuni 
then decadt the tiqpiklirh'ieh » Hfipsqi^mteA 
vsitii fihe die) dad liM»S ttetbKmMi|ejtiitH 
teria added 90 Metl ifio(|» if whMsei<bo» 
them i^ain fot i&HBe,howpsf dteowtIWiiliJ 
mior into the 'Wl» Spi. tiifee 

A .J- ^ .m. . 
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until the; b« rather too hot for the hand, edition of thh Loatioo Pharmacopocin KIM 
Take out the silk and pour into the warm in- l«ra amygdabe. 

fusion of tanjarmds three-quarters of the Lao $u/gkurU. ace SifLenOa precipf* 
decoction of lac strained through a doth; talum. 
then return the silk, and boil it for three Lac tree. See'CaoToir. 
hours. After tM* examine the silk. If it ^ LACARRY (Giles), a French jeshitphom 
hare received a proper colour, nothing in 1605, and died in 11S84> Ho wrote, f. Bis^ 
more is added i hut if the colour be not toria Galliarum sub prefeetis PrsAorti 
deep enough, the remaining decoction is lioram4te.; 2. Historic Coloniamm UGwUit 
straWd and added by degree^ till the colour in exteras nationes missarum, 4to.| t. D« 
is completed. When cool, the silk mmt bo Regibus Franciffi ot Lege Salieee j Historhl 
Wastied in cold tank-water, and dried in the Roraana, 4to.; 5. Notitia FrovinciMruui Ilni* 
•hade. This is the finest red dye in use perii utriusque cum Notis, 4to. 
here (Haogalore): in some places cochinpid LACCIC Acio, is yielded h# the Ltt$ 
is used; but it is murh mure expensive, (white), which is also an animd secretioUt 
The lac dye is not discharged by washii^.'' though we are less acquainted with the 
ma, insect that produces it, than with that 

The substance constitutii^ lac is a sccre- which gives the gum-lac. Wliile lac is U . 
lion from the parent Ihmaie iusect, for the waxy substance, and by various experi- 

K o« of glueing its eggs now just depo- ments, appears to have a very close chemi* 

, to the braurhes upon which they are cal analogy with bees’ wax, though in a few 
wheed; and 'al;<o for the purpose of provid- particulars, it differs from H. It has also a 
Ing'the youngiarvcswirii food assoouas the very near resemblance to the Pe~le of the 
rays of the sun have given them animation. Chinese, or the white wax used in varnishqs 
It coiubts, upon a minute examination, of a for candles. It is exported from India 
multitude of minute hags, each bag having in grey, opakc, rough, roundish pieces, 
a variety of distinct cells Irke a honey-comb, of about the size of a pea. It has a saltish 
imtof a differeol shape. and bitterish tast< hut when fresh gather 

The tfareo common species of iac have ed, it appears iron. Hr. Andei son’s amount 
been Boalysro by Mr. Hatchett, and the lead- to have a sweetish and delicious flavour, 
sag Tcsuhn are as follow: It bus no smell unless when used; after 

vFhen water is poured on the stick-lac mching and straining, it sinks in water, 
codrsdiy powdered, it soon'begins to turn Wtien heated in water it melts at 145, 
red, and ny heating a crimson-coloured so- and then a reddish liquid separates from the 
lotion is obtained. Shell-iac loses by this lac and mixes with the water. This liquid 
about 10 per cent, of its weight, aiidtneun- has various properties of an acid and U 
dissolved residue becomes yellowish brown, hence denominated I.aeeic Aeid. 

The watery solution contains the colouring After the separation of this acid the re- 
exlract, one ofthe ingredients oflac, but does maimng substance is of the colour of beee* 
mot extract the whole at once, on account vrax, and hard and brittle as resin. On 
of its intimate union with the other const!- digesting it with a solution of pot-ash. Dr. 
teent .parts. Alkohol dissolves a large por- Pearson found that it became brown, gave 
tion OT alt the kinds of lac. The portion a smell like palm-oil, and united with tlie 
soluble in cold alkohol, and which is en- alkali to a coagulated mass, but could not 
tirdy resin, excejit a litRe ejetract, amounts be brought to the state of a true soluble 
to about 68 per emit, from stick-lac, 88 from The solution vias decomposed by 

fine ieed4ac, aufi 8Tfrom shell-lac; but in acids.-Ammonia had nearly the same effect 
the iutter ease, about ten more of tlie resin as pot-ads. Caudles were made of this sub- 
remain mixed with tiie other ingredients, stai^e with cotton wicks, which burned 
Hot alkohol dissulves also other parts of the npi^ly and gave much amoke and a rcsiu- 
lac, wbieh safe not easily'Separable again, ous smelt. In this reroect it differs from 
^j^UCid ^Shooitet lets of tiie Ituc than the Chinese pe-1^ which burns as well as the 
aikuhdi Ofi^ acids^niti’e acts most power- finest wax and with as little smoke. 
fifHy, and cenverlS’lf' iMo a brittle <qpake, Hcat^ with nitrous apid it gives out 
jeihiw substance. Fotash mul soda dissolve much nitrous gais. ]t is totally dissolved 
sdl kinds of lac. in fixe parts of oH of turpentine, but the 

Xac is used among ourselves nli the basis solution grows turbid as it cools. Ether 
of sealiog-iscax t .and in Portughl and Bur- dissolves a tenth pai^t of it* weight but im- 
’bara, in sfaMipg goaiLskinsi to as to form peifeeHy. Amohol by repeated affusion dis* 
-what is odied'i^ Afmucceiieefhfr. solves nu bi^ 1$ per cent, uf this lac. 

Lao emmmhMf. A veiy nauseous atldh* LACTIC Aipso. A peculiar acid upon 
,iniit,.oKnectbraiit, imd.anti^temodk jjpOBj^ which dqjifiidi the facility with which milh 
.niton OT amnumiacum. v , or whey tmdeigo the acetous formeutatiiOth 

%Ao dofggdabf. A verir pielwant, and waUsh waS first ascertained by tho 

llhmidcent driiik> edcmiiitod. to litevh^ periradHiofficfaeeie. See the article Mijqn. 
ls^uritMe,aiKiufi««Of{Mte|^y-It LACi.,iif (/««/» Pr«“ch.) 

,u|^tesmR|disautatett||iii|^oarteil^ii^ Oord (Kp^ser). 2 . Atuare; 
eatcnlh^ and is denoVtiiuded in Uie lait 8. A plitted Mring, witih trbmh women 
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'ft»tan (Swiff). 4. Ornameatt 

of finedmMctyrioariy woven f£«eon). 5. 
Textere thread, with gold or *iiver. 
(TItnieif). 6. Sugar. A wrordi now 
out of use (Prior). 

' liACE. V. a. (from the iioiin.) 1. To 
fasten with a string run through eilet holes 
(Congreve). 2. To adorn with gold or 
silver textures sewed on (Skakepeare). 8. 
To ambdiuh with variegations (Skakepeare). 
4. Tobeati tohsh (VEeirot^e), 

LACE, in eommerce, a worh composed 


the pattern designed} the open work being 
formed wiUi pins, which are placed and dis¬ 
placed as the spindles are moved. 

Laos, bone, a lace made of fine linen 
thread or silk, much in the same manner as 
that of gold and silver. The pattern of the 
lace is fixed upon a large rouM pillow, and 
pins being stock into the holes or openings 
in the pattern, the threads are interwoven 
means of a number of bobins, made of 
bone or ivory, each of which contains a 
small quantity of fine thread, in such a 
manner as to make the lace exactly resemble 
the pattorn. There are several towns in 
England, and particularly in Buckingham¬ 
shire, that carry on this mamifacturet but 
vast quantities of the finest laces have been 
imported from Fiooders. 

Lack Bark. In botany, seeBArunx. 

LACF.Ud'.MON (fab. hist), « $q» of 
Jupiter and Taygcta the daughter of Atlas, 
who married t<parta tlie daughter of 
Europn, by whom he had ^myclas and 
Euryoice the wife of Acrisius, He was the 
first who introduced the worship of the 
graces in Laconia, and who first built them 
a temple. From Lacedtemou and bis wife, 
the capital of Lacotua was called Laeeda'mon 
and Sparta. 

LACEodiMON, anoble city of Peloponnesus, 
called also Spat tat these names diflering in 
this, that the lattei is the proper and ancient 


LAC 

tanics. It was at first very short, but 

ing popular in the Roman army, it was soon 

lengthened. 

LACEKTA, Lizard, in astronomy, one 
of the now constellations the northern 
hemisphere, added by Hevelius to the 49 
old ones, near Cepheus and Cassiopeia. 

This constolktion contwns', in Uevelius’s 
catalogue 10 stars, aud in Flamsteed’s 
viz. 0. 0.0.3.6.7, classed according to their 
magnitudes. 

LA'CERTA. Lizard. In zoology, a ge¬ 
nus of the class amphibia, order reptiUa. A 
very numerous, active nimble tribe j all of 
which, except the aquatic ones, feed on in¬ 
sects. The crocodilet hare both jaws move¬ 
able, and the largest mouth of sm animats i 
their body is covered with callosities. The 
chameleons have a prehensile tail t sit on 
trees; walk slowly and irregularly, have 
no teeth; eyes large, fixt in a Wrinkled 
socket} tongue very long, worm shaped, 
with which they draw in flUi: head angular, 
covered with very thin lu^ tuborcTes or 
scales. . , , 

Itis a difficult matter'to artUttfl this tribe 
into distinct sets or sec^qdsi leliiff'sO'Bcl' 
mcrous and running so ltiifperfidptiw||f into 
the specific characters of each ^lher.~ Ihip 
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.present city is called MUitra,,siluilMin £, 
Iuo.2a.0.N.LBt.36.65. 

, LA'CEMAN. s. (lace and rami.) Oae who 

.^ak inlace (-^ddisoa). . 

LA'CERABjbB. a. (from lat^Aie.) Such 
at may be tprp (fiTarvey). . / . 

To LA'CBI^TB. o. a. (laeero, lAtin.) To 
tear; to ren^^^*fl«). „ ^ 

LACERA^PII* /ewroleO Tm, 


qi. (from Isccralc.) Tair- 
;totear (flarvw). 
coarse fort of mi|i- 
W tihe ancients. The oJth;^ 
of wqdlen, pdly teit^ 


A Crocodiles^ furnished with very‘stt^Mig 
scales. 

B Guanos and such otiier lizarde as have 
either serrated or carittoted, backs Md 
tails. 

C Cor^/cs, with denticulated, and some¬ 
times spiny scalcf or platei on the abdo¬ 
men. 

D Linards proper, smooth, and the 
greater iiu^er furaisbed with broadaquare, 
sddes, or pmtOs on the abdomen. . 

E CAffimelesns,. with grsmuatadl^iB, large 
li^d, loi^ missile toogoq,..ait4 ,<ylindoc 
tial. 

^ V Gec^oe, with granalakd pr tuber^b- 
kM and lo^i^ fisdt, with Hie toes 
wneUated beneath, . 

, , Q,^kinks, with si^th fish^-rlikcHKalas. 

; ,Jf Sada.num4ef^^ nsiA. nmte or stfle^ wUb 
soft skins; of whiiph aqme are wat^ 
Uzards. ‘ 4 ^ 

I SookOflhiarfSf witk exteentdiy 
bodios, yen sbprt lessandmubte feet. ... <« 
We sl^ splecl a few rncamples, apd wifth 
as much fMt aiiow. 

1 . L. Crocodiuii. Common or ^otin 
Crocedik^f Head aromas owiMte; 

toil apftv^ with tvto intend cresto 
fhplf k •bO%r YprieW iH meot 


eightoeo 10 t«N§- 
^pweHes 

and. streiq|%t itn^ of 
Mum qiddoiisiy; d^bura.m^ atoi 

li^iPiiltoaw to.«i»v«g|.tte 
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by ualeM itro^ ott the beltyt 

H dotroy^ by tobseco» wMom ibov«i bat 
io ft itraight liue, irhtace it U easily ftvoid* 
ot. Eggi hardly target Uiaft those of * 
gbose, and defKirftedlhy tte female iit the 
M&d. 

Eyes wrinkled t linear, closed with a 
flap ftbore (te4tii itt the upper jaw forty, 
lowerthirty<eight and sharpi fore*feet Are 
toed { hino'feet fouNtoed, pidmate. 

Tremendous as this animal is when full 
frown, in a young state it is by no me^ 
to be dreaded ( it is not only diminutiTO 
from tile smallness of its egg, but appnrs 
also to be extremely feebta and torpid) at 
least when brought young u^o Europe, and 
may be handled with iimunity. But in the 
glowing climates of Africa, uid especidJy 
when arrived at its anturitv, it is justly 
regarded as the most formidaole monster of 
the rivers. It is by many biblical critiu 
supposed to be the (Leviathan) of the 
(rid Testament; chiefly, perhajis, becauim 
the fearful and sublime description of this 
monster (be he what he may) in the book 
of Job, xL and xU. does not suflieiently 
corr^ond with the general structure mid 
haM^f the whale or great mysticete. Yct 
the fnnb of Job, when minutely examined, 
jwUl .ns Uttie correspond with the common 
crocodile as with the whole: and it is pro* 
bable that like the mammoth tin Leviathan 
Ilf the scriptures has now ceased to exist: 
an idea which, we believe, has never been 
hazarded before, but which the great varic* 
ty of extinct monsters of eammous roagni* 
tude, the skeletons of some of which have 
been obtained by M. Cuvier and ether 
c^brated zootoniistt, willjustify us hi pro* 
pounding. 

The crocodile lies in wut near the bunks 
of tile Nile, and simtches dogs and other 
onimals, stmowing them instantly, and 
tfeea pimping into the flood and seeking 
eome retired part where it may He con 
ceatadtUl hunger again hrHtes it to its pr^. 
The water-newt imitates its manner of 
siting, whkh though net more than about 
fburbr five indies long will, .with the great- 
Mt eas& twaUow an insectof more than an 
mch ta'ltaicAbi SMdtoat'ut axiagieeftbrt 
xnd X wn^oh ^ick that toe eye 
cansearcely ftEowlt/ >> it poise* itself in the 
water, andt havinlf'lggined a eoiirenient dis- 
tonCe, apriiigs wM the utmost celerity on 
toe ilMct atm iwmliMrt it. If, tlimrefore, a 
'smaB Heard of bhly fbur or five inches - in 
iei^ can thus inststatiltaoiidy swaflow an 
animal of a fourth p^ bf, its bwu Ijeugto, 
'we need not wonder toat*'*) ototodita^of 
.dghtomi, tweidy or two^jlto feet lli^g 
Awdd imddetdy faig»rt% %^dbg or i4itiier 
wiftdmped. ThexMffl^w.fltie erotoidile, 
iMiich we hate atnmdf 'eiimted. 

larger toan.tii^'#i^' tab a 
dtoiiirtiatombtaiice also i 

eC« 


RT A. 

to interior mentomne timt litos b. iWI 
eggs as well as toe flesh of'toe erocodtos 
are esteemed deHOacie* ht some of ton 
African nattdimi and conslHute a part of 
their richest meals. 

In toe large riters of Africa crocodilea 
are said to be sometimes seen swimming to¬ 
gether in huge shoals, resembling the tiruttos 
of so many huge trees flouting on the wider. 
The negroes will sometimes utsiek nod kiU » 
single crocodile by s^bing it Under itsheliy. 
It M also the custom in seme Cottkries to 
hunt toe crocodile by means of lgbmtg doge 
properly trained to the sport, iiili amra 
with spiked collars. Yet we hate much 
reason for doubting the truths of tiiis asserw 
tion, as the spiked collar would be but n 

S oor defence seainst toe ingorgement of toe 
og, and certainly none against his digestion 
in the stomach. It is HkewUe pretended 
that in some parts of Africa crocodiles are 
occasionidly tamed, and form ui article of 
royal magnificence with the monarchs of 
those regions, being kept in large pimds or 
lakes for this purpose. Among tlie Homans, 
Scaurus, during his asdilesliip, treated the 
eopie with a sight of five crocodiles, exhi- 
ited in a temporary lake i and Augustus 
introduced one into his triumph over Cleo¬ 
patra, as weU as several others afterwards 
for the entertainment of the people. 

' It is denied by Grew and some other na¬ 
turalists that the crocodile moves its upper 
jaw: but later zootomists appear to nave 
established the fact in a ttianncr the most 
couvittcti^. 

S. L. Gaugetic. Gongetic, or Indian cro¬ 
codile. Jaws long, round, subrylindric; 
tail a bow with two crests running into one. 
Snout nearly three times as long as the head s 
nape with six mamillary scales: teeth, upper 
jaw sixty t lower fifty-eight, sharp. It is 
chiefly distingnished from the crocodile of 
toe Nile, by the peculiarity of its mouth, 
nnd the great number of its teeth, which 
are nearly doulric those of the preceding 
speeinf. 

3. L. Afligator. Alligator. Head fiat, 
imbrieatot nape naked; tail above with 
two roitth latoral tines, the general man¬ 
ners an^ahits of the alligator so nearly re- 
aemble thorn of the crocodile that M. ae la 
CJepede and several other Zoologists have re- 
gwded it at a meru variety, ascribing thn 
slight di&rences that occur to an American 
instead of an Asiatic or African climate. 
Yet Blumenbach has pointed out dilferencn 
enough to render toem really distinct spe> 

. cies. It difibri most essentially from the 
Crocodile tat Iniving the upper part of its 
bead muto mpoother; and lu possessing a 
snout magk {tatter and wider. The general 
size i* much inferior to that of the 
crocod^ and tilie number of teeth atottitoe 
iu bflto;'' ' -*• 

Thetargest and greatest numkerwf alH- 
gatorx are found in the hotteit iwgioll 
of Altterifa, yet Catesl^ affii|dta thaptolf 
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i« hititoae8», wtiteii 
w«i^ t» th« OM^ni 

ifySStT^*^ iviMWptHr tho tine. 
txitL Tb»y Ur 9 eq^ntiljf ia mSh «e wit 8 . L. F»It)gtris. 
latent are very Bumeroyw.fS ^ittli C»ro« U»ciitsl>i sides speckf 
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iw»« and/roiB Octpber to iMai^ ito torpid orange, with irregula]‘'kli%w''^t«} ^ <4 
io eayeras and hoilove .ia ^ haalu of eaeh fide, uritfa a broad 4ltf{y itifi^ of a 
ritrent and at their eowiM foftii in the bluciah e^i hack of the liiipB Fith ‘ 
tpriag niake a hideous beQp«i«g» They tened cred iryi^ki|j s^fpf' 
are MwtktHid oecasioaslly oathe dwwica the stagitpnt watOfs <pf pur of a co 
coast, measuriag in that sitaatioa ,i^out and othe/r parts of lew 

tveafy ikitin length. / water ii^wt. 

d. X^liWtor. hfonitor4iaard, of which 9. i.Aauatica. '^ater hewt. 

thewaiW^a varieties. ^ . s-.. 

«. Tail dai^tet body unarmed s with 
ceeUate tpotn. 
e Green with red spots. 

V TesseUde grey m white. .. , 

t Ghnereoiis spotted with hkehi tail very podlsi ditphes, apd St^ikhlE watey|( ahd 
thick. pies in three minutes it salt he ^rink^d 

I Blue spotted with white. ^ < upon it. 

f Witti six longitodinal roK# oPipds on 10. L. Lacaatrii. Fei^py tiewt., 
titehaek. , ' jfc lanceolate, middle-siseed. 'Sewmdwer 

q gea^reen wUh blackish oceUswapots. 'mieties from difference ofsife/kdled|'>' or 
Inhabits America and Sdu^ern Asiat ^ occaaionai majdis and didn*" ^l^ahlk 
about three ^t long; frequently atxaro* lid^es of Europe; sbtnp pf fkiNiidd^ftatti- 
pnnies ttie crocodile i^idiigator; of whose liico, some of CeylOnt 'veff' 'dipilkeHteto 
approach it nsmd to give noticeto other ani« fishes. ' '> 

11. L. Salaraatidra. 
short, round; bodyporoutji 


I. ii. Aquatica. tyaternewt. 

. fail iniWl? 

6“, Brown or ywlofish. 
y, ^orsal line dotted whltt ai^ black. 
England f^d o^f of Jdurope» 

ft ijt^aDi|s France; y. Geymany; livef in 



mmnlbj its bisstng: whence its qieeifie ume. 

ft. biinaeuuta. Fennsylvanian lisard. 

Tail caruiate, toothed, twice as long as the black and yoUow. Fottr otbei^wAlotl^, 
body; afl toe‘toes iobnte: body greenish bladk, brown, white, dadfsoig^ la'aihej 
blue, noedy spotted wUb black; tlm toouU brown, witff compressed tall. l«utolts'GI>r« 
derswithtwokrger snots; feet ail five-toed, many and many OtoM' parts 
Inhabits the woods or St. Eustace aij^Pcnn- exudes from its pores d'WUky by 

sylvania, and lives in holes, gutters, and which it is for a kadi time defeModHttiiai 
hollow trees; makes a lussing noise, and the action of fiif, wfaito bas,cansed the 
deposits its eggs in the earth. bHief fornwr ttn^o tbot it is ineottsBlaa> 

6 . L. Basiiiacas. Basilito. Tail rounded, Ide by fire* < f <^o|lbtty; howeverv'ii 
long; dorsal fin radiate: hindbead crested, pokWKs degsefr^tban 

covered by a boUow, scaly, jeonic, com* snioliiq mebMu^tboM of Ut owu'tri^' tt 

pressed neabnnet dorsal fia scaly, aad ■ Is ■.tbBiMto>^-aqp|eat 

.“■ 


wbiob it cau ibid up or expaad at pleawte 
when sitting on a tree. Inhabits Eeulh« 

America, aim appemrs to occupy ijpfltCe be* < 
ttMaatheliaardandtoeilngoB. ^ 

Notwithstanding the tremendoui aftWftWifii'- 
duen by hucau and otow|indml {iq|j«t» ^ ' 
toe poisououi and nq^acimiiwil^lif'ttiitv 
Mitawl (if indeed toeir bjwihidi 
wme as ours) it is n perfectly btoawhe '00 ' 
wal, namdiag prmcipally ainoi^jBMsiabi ... . 

deei^ on useicti. Cmonx pmo to# tmolttof 

brewp, diawer towards the upser ptot'itf <aiiaSi^f^tt».(a 

thab^i h to i ih o oe aid a hwIMt 

seising ^nwt jj^ity both in iwkniunjif add # 
leapiiiratomisif to tt 

Jm Ignatok.' American Guaim. Ti^ ' 

' ’ 4|tid totoce tootoedf gukr 
idiil^pmMts ladb,toeipinn&r ‘ 
adlacwt itoittlit 
' toauft Uvea 

kdk.inwett _ 


tt k mif ttiiit toe jdwKr WIiSigliig 
w-'W I# 
^ :lf Ibf.lpr 


round, ] 
crest dw 

C4;i, 

andwnom' 



ifpitodi ji^ 

__ ..tpimw 

pcsiilimito 



Itotoaas «C|fr 


amairnmen ■ft# ftmifailiB 
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ttttf on ]tin4 feet, and U cuable of ad- 

noised 

1J.<'Ik. lanceoi^, ^middle- 

•MWi, fore-feetfor^^oed, bodvtfilffiegated, 
biniitli irhitidi, feid like tha* of the aala- 
nwid^. Inhabita jki# Cape of flood Hopei 
liardi]^ Hiiee<lta;<dtea4»ig t the moiiture ex« 
ttding from ita pores^pt to pifynmdao. 
gerouaeaiwrmea.' , ■ 4 

4^14. £.f^mftfeon. Chaiheleon. Bod;^ 
cisoreotlsi head flid. I'wo other vArieticai 
one with body white i the other with tcry 
large head. Inhabits ladia and New,^ain.: 
Uvea chk^y in trees | the lungs enormeus, 
which the animal can inf ^todto a yz»t size; 
eyes so moveable that U can look at the 
same time in dfGTcretit directions, pOpil 
•hining golden; frequently changes iU co¬ 
lour, varying it from its natural greenish 
or bln^sh grey into appfe yellow, produced 
appu’ently by a change in’^ temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere, or somfe 
internal uni|rhid aSection: but by no means 
able to eiph^it^great variety and contrast 
of colompht^iurwhich has bean commonly 
asserted oftalMniiQal. It is said, however, 
thatmiieh ofmie variety it does actuaHy 
^smy^pramfida, from n power of reflect¬ 
ing tiio Mda other objects tbat 'a!;eop- 
p<Mbd or conh^iioaa to it Body about ten 

•M fe^pMihlb,or hearing* very long absti- 

1^ ttflwiMlsl^Sealy-Lita^ Green-hizard. 
TnB vectiedSafe, longish, with sharp tedesi 
collar scaly beneath. Ham other varieties! 
greenish, browush, bluedsh, or speckled in 
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rbw scales beneath i feet uaarineil^'lmfei: 
feedbody.''oinereoas with' |Aito:^|iiH|f' 
above, h#ie' behind edg^.w^HSi'; 
coloaj<tiar whole' aidandy emept ihe Wf; 
of the jaw^Nd the lower of the tail, 

covered with miniife trniMnde seiUes t fenguo , 
roond, a little notched at the tip. tfhabito 
South Amerfea, in hottsat afad ainoAg old 
walls! when Imt&ted, di«h*l^ef*• bl|*k 
acrid matter, producing infeuani^liH^ en. 
the skin, which is cared by eaitpfer er 
spirits of wine. Length twa iochet. ; 

19. L.Scincus. Skink, raUrp^^ 

dle-stzed, compressed at the fe|i||Me ife* 
armed, marginate. ^ 

g. AnpUier variety, with talTtily I 
toes round. The wliule body a ith the hi^^, 
and tail covered with imbricate Kales. In- ‘ 
habits Lybia, Egypt, and the rocky parts of 
Arabia 1 was formerly kepi in dispensaries 
as au aphrodisiac. 

20. h.Api^ Cylipdrical jiizard. Head, 
body. wnVtaih a continued imbricate 
cylinder^ nojore-fecii hariMy any olnd 
feet! aiiHfelactylous. inhabits the grassy 
cueadows of the deserts of Southern Siberia, 
and near the rivers ^arpa, Cutiu,and Terek t 
in general appearance resembles a make, 
but in interaal structure the lizard. 

LACHBNALIA. lu botany, a genus hf 
the class bexondria, order monogyma, Corot 
six-parted, inferior, the three inner petals 
longer! calyx lessi stamens erect! capsnle 
subovate, three-winged i seeds giobwar, 
affixed to the receptacle. Twenty-four i^* 
ctes, all Cape plants, but L. Serotina, which 
is a native of Spain. The corals are raoi^y 
campanubte, but a few cylindrical! the 

IT 
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LACH&S. from the French mj 

in thi 
iglige 
laehey 
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ife 





: iaexcceiU fe^yt aniiiiriii represented as spinning the 

I lizard, but thri# of life, pr,^c«ofdlng to others, 

i^. ‘ ' hehliM the spindle, generally appearm , 

Pverti4fete,ld%i eove^ with y ^fiirfeent variegated with 





ffi. der ! nut so 
e-' ctes^i^CifeAl 

I’ LAcWi 


j Uus of thhjpllringenosia, order of] 
I mia enfeiS^lleeiBpUcle vllloiisi 


feft, with an unmual bofH 
At Irnpedikc. Two spe> 

INCM. In botanv, A fO- 
ngenosia, order of poly|^ 


r miA cqoHjK jaecepw**-**^ .tttt 

inibri^^?^^ •?•««» ? A Capo j 
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<*LAC 


HI secrelea hj |iie (Mary' 
siring an tjfi« iwf^ af 


lATSRTMAi. «. q<»nerati&| iean. 
lU'eHitYiu.x.0vcT«. Tb^ excretory d 


tbo excretory dueU fallui^ (iholcer). 

1 • ^.1. « . . V e _ TX . 


See Tbaxen# , j jb^r pediceQ^, onWed^i^v 

JV tACK. y.«t W lfe|^yD#s»i> 

To want I to need i tb'bo without f^eettel). 

Te Lack. v. it. 1 ty.h# ipi want (CeMiiiim 
Prayer), 8. To bC 4<3(eOectt) 

lack. « (fromtbftyi^O‘WaBti aeedt 


rapeeij 
r iicexl. 


me/t«» ’ A Jaoinetate gl 
tbc ehfilllllwgle of ti 
liitr of Use i 

dret^i ipPPlln, and e 
eye BJf ns 'excmory d 
or eight In dumber. Sec 
lA'CHKYMARY. «. 


i:ai< MLAMS. Glaniuta laekry- 
[oinetate gland, situated above 


Lack, or Biscaovfr.juAcK, atowUofOer* 


^gle of tile orbit, in a pecu> niany^ln Canfiola. Here Is agreat dedl of 


of tite frOntid bone. Use 


[Uicksilver,' and eotn ; 


cretds tHipkn, and conveys them to the a large qnantity of linen is sent hence to 
eye its'excrmory duetsi which are six Ftumeand Triest. It is 86 miles west by 
or eight In dumber. SecLAcnnYUALDvcis. north of Laubach, add 33 north of Triest. 


Containtiig tears {Addinon. 


tnehryma, Latin.) Lon. 14. 7. E. Lat. 46.31. N. 


LA'CKBRAIN. s. {lack and brain.) Om 


tACHKYMA'TION. t» (from laekryma, that wants wit {Ska/tiipeare). 


Lat.) The act of weeping, or shedding 

tbhr|. 

LA'CHRYMATORY.'*. (Jachrymateire, 
Fr.) A vessel in' which teaw are gathered 
to the honour of the dead. 


- LA'CKER. s. A kind of varnish, whidb, 
spread upon a while substance, exhibits a 
goid<colottr. 

' lX'CKBR. t). a. (from the noun.) To 
smehr over with lacker {P^), 

LA'CKEY. s. (htouait, Frisch.) An et- 


LAt'INlATE CoRoi» In botany, ffuerrts LA'CKEY. s. (teqrtMds, Frisch.) i 
art in quatniimbut dhrollw mmopetdlee dis- tendii^ serv^tj'a'foowoy {Prgded) 

S^JfJO esol _Anor SmA^ia wvlsa^la AWa K W Vs M /4uS/A«wih*Alll^ iCAeMA 


mlus esL —Any part into which the border To LA'CKEY. a. (froid^'^ilottn.) To 

of a monopetaiuos corol is cut. It is ap* attend servilely {Mitlon). •' 
plied also to monopfayiloas calyxes; and Tbla'cacv. e. n. To.actdiafbotboy (to 
a ^lyX which has two lacinia is said to fae pay scrvHe attendimce {Bi^dyt), • ' 

^td, &c. Fhilos. Bot. p. 03. LA'CKLTN£N.<«. (Jack and iinen.) Want' 


j^AoiiriATx Jagged. Folium laciniatum. ing shirts jj^ht^i^are). 
pafie teclum in partet, partibut itidem in- LA'GKLCBTBE. - sr.' t^laek and ' luitre.) 
determinate tubdivisii. This implies aq irre> Wanting brigfatwm (Skidelpeare), 
gularity in the division and subdivision, LACONIA, or Lacoxica^ a Country on the 


Lacixiatk Flower is a term of Tcmnic* adl fho h|^ of Argo* at the east. Itajmi* 
fort’s, for wludh Linn^us puts mtUli^da lltttfrom^'wnmbbsoittii wasfaboet AOiA^. 
eeroUa. -• . .•«'4byriMAt&thj|0ed by the rivi^ The 













LA* 

tbe<Mo»tiia», itbe^mei imiregaaloil 
pMt Off tbA olkiiu lvbuMB iei^wreft itn 
QoJiraryfuidcomBiiiii^^ ilw. 

laeqaer of imbibi% >«l»{<tiitr«^rbBi the »tr< 
Tbm iBeqnxeBiato^lsmT b« f reT«ated by 
diitiUiiig tl|»ini(|(^rOiv'n the srfsnthasnet 

•n epp»rt«a£t;f M fwiforminif ^at jifocew, 
he may cleanse the spirit, fnntfc miwHire, 

firvin Ure sJkali, by addinf to cai* 

doed aioiB t Uie acid of which •aiting’ ef^h 
^aUiali rmnaiaiog iathespirit, forms with 
«t a vitrioided tartar, woieh, not bci^ 
soluble ill spirit of wm^'&Us ^ , the 
bottom together with the earth ef the de>. 
eoinposed alum. To a pint of tiie parilied 
spirit, about three ownces of powdered sh<>U< 
lac are to be added i aad the mixture to be 
digested duriag the same day with a mode¬ 
rate heat. The liquor ought then to be 
poiped off, strained,'ftttd cleared by setUiag. 
This clear liquor is now idC to receive the 
required colour from certain resinous col- 
letscmg tobstances, the prbcipd of which 
are^ fauabego and, aimottoi the fbrmtp of 
whi» gb«i|’pi^ 4 'feUow, and the latter an 
orange^ order to give a golden 

coloui^'i#<i:^^ bf gandioge are added to 
but these colouring sub- 
separately dinelved in the 
lac, and the colour required 

WS^ |« pffiN hy ibe twosoki- 

fthsAi ‘«n duOS^ent propoftions. When 
,vnr leaf or tin is to be laoquefed, a larger 
quantity of the, ooliHiriag materials is re- 
4|aiake than when tim faicqom' is intendedte 
.be laid on bcaw, '<* 

liACThNTiUS, an el^uent 

,£cther of tiie "church, was, aocordkig to 
oome, an African, and to othefs, a naM ve ef 
-Feme in Italy. He studied under Amo- 
hios, and became 00 faaMMuatllhetaricimi, 
that Comtsnltne the emperor mndehiin pr^ 
-ceptor to hiS'SOnO'itpno. ' He formed bis 
oty(p npon the moddlofCioerot botlhongh 
he vnritos with thegreiAeidnarity aad force, 
ospcciaUy in confctiiM the neatnens, yrt he 
'WaS’UOtajn’ofonndawiiie, He blmlstiao 
mlich fhiloioidsy with - hid theology, qod 
does not, steer qiutc fii«e fromerron IHs 
woi^ jsretiB. pnbUsh^ «t Kome in 14M, 
dbUos batthc.best«ditionia^at<ffParis,8 
welis^dto^^dS. 

~ Z«t.) i 

tfdhwwf)* ‘ ‘ , 



dWlMr. 

■urAiabadf, 

Aydiwuaii 
ttodin|iMFith 
«se«C9M 

lieirtf kifi , 
^adheeiai^ 
•#lM«e iddhe' 




•nd-' 
,bf'^ 



luieip.) Tito aet 

SsdhidbtdMd 
ipruhn}!|»f^* 

:Thii>dNi»v- 

- pibeyHi^dltyle 

f.'Tb<7iM0i<dipiry 

with chyloi, gi|e tiinm n ap* 


X< A. ^ 

pearanee. Ttmi«iiid*rbwtii*l_^_ 

■*«« of ihnlrlAflns ihat 
tiaes, Bei€di!Mdj(h««dhanf«il^ 
fctodcfnqt'asorh, 

wile oae with qnnlhirhliibiM fautouk 
iar mid exteraal coats. TiNtaoe they {Hrok 
ceed botwoentiielmiainss bf'^d'thtosiemery 
to the conglobate gbnds. InHuidt lunrse 
they conititote the greater Past di^ Jllkad 
through which they pass, bmiqif # 
tiktough them several thnes, adf 't 
narions directions. 7^0 h 

C ssed these glands, go to 
igth toeh those nearest t' 
tnesentery. From the^e gla 
only >foar or |tve, or perhaps 
lactents pass oat and ascend with the nwsitok 
^rb artery, and,unite with the lymphaliep 
of the lower e]i;|ii'emities, aad those of tiil, 
abdominal visedto, and then form a cora^ ‘ 
mon trunks the'iluwarie deet, which insj^ine 
subjects is deiatod SEt its origin, formuig'^o 
reeeptatmhtm chgit, " - 

LA'€tJBAmo.>(fspl» toe, lAt.) MiUtyt 
conveyrng chyle of the colour of nmk 
(Ltefce). ‘ * 

LA'CTI#AL. «. The vessjA that eeavoyi 
chyle {ArlmOmol). 

LA'CTEOUS. <r. (toefens, Latin.) 1. MBity 
(Sromn). s. Lacteal) conveying 

(tofiitfey). 

LA CTE/SCENCfi. s. ^toelesec, Laii|n») 
Tendency to milk, or milky cokMU' tfjqpto). 

LACTE^SNT. k. i«t.) Fiki- 

duciM milk, or« white juice iArimHuiM}. 

■ LASTICAcw. ISee Mtan. 
LACTl'ffEEOtrs.«. (toe and/ero. L«U«.) 
•What eonveys'orbriiq^ milk (itsgr). 

LA€f U'CA.°^ Lettuce. In botany, a gtwmi 
■of the class syngmesia, order jpolyga^a 
equalH. Heceptade naked) calyx linnit; 
qate, cylindricm, with a membrui^eui «Mr« 
gini dosmsimide, pedicOHed) tOeds unarnw 
adi Twenty-tme species i almost all ^nso- 
peaaplanti) huta few kidigonousto Soofli 
AhUH'ieat three codhnton to (be Wfuto*, 
hedges, or old wails of our own cosMtry. 
'.t^foBpwisqr nrefUbse chiefly etdtimstofl 
■in dafkAtohAgMimt as cioukwts. 

. <#nid»A iettne*. 

W^IQhMufelhl^ , 

' i. #ii}#U iotnice. ', 

. 4»..‘lkHeh Hpotto toldtnie. 

> di Mt^o IhKwM' 

<. h. IcdliMB. 

‘d, €hrMn<<%f«Mhdn Lettuce. 

white Cos St, 

4n*e,, ■ ■ 

' ■ h. Iflmfllffllhl'Bi^ce. 

tfiriiteCos Lettnce. 
i&inf^ott^* 

,. ce. T 

^iettnee. 

IJtofttoee. 

' t -Lettoce. , / 

is conjfen taj m 
„ nsualiy wwn to? 

wi* oti^ asW4efl§ & 
(may be town lAaUsdaww ofl^ 
ili8 




lA’t: 

dtifinff lb« Iwt 
loolDij^U^J^ai^e kittuce ■hoiMd also 1 ms 
<K>^ foasons to-have a coirtinii- 

ation tbsiroQgli tbevummer. The first cro9 
shoififi'he somi in February, iu an ii> 
tuatiou} the others at the iuterval of three 
weeks. But the Utter crops should ^ sowo 
under cover, though not un<k;r the drip* 
pings of trees. The Cilicia, Imperial, Roy* 
ai, black, white, and upright Cos Lettuces, 
may be sown first in the latter end of Fe* 
bruary, or beginning of March, on a warm, 
light so|g|sd in an open situation. When 
the plai|mk they must be thinned to fif¬ 
teen incm^istance every way» they will 
tlien require no farther care than that of 
keeping tbpm clear of weeds; and the black 
Cos, as it grows large, should have its leaves 
tied together to whiten the inner part. Sue* 
ceeding crops of these should be sown in 
April, May, or June, and toward the end 
of August they may be sown for a winter 
crop, to bo preserved under glasses, or in 
a bed arched over with houpfi and covered 
with mats. The most valuable of all the 
English Lettuces are the Egyptian Green 
Cos, and the VersaUles, or White Cos, the 
C ilicia, and Black Cos. The Brown, Dutch, 
and the Green Capadiin are very hardy, 
and may be sown late under walls, where 
they will stand the winter, and be valuable 
when no others are to be had. The Red, 
Capuchin, and Prince Lettuces are very 
«any kinds, and are sown for variety, as 
are also the Aleppo ones, for the beauty of 
t^ir spotted leaves. In obtaining the seeds 
of Lettuces, care should be taken never to 
let two sorts stand too near each other, be* 
cause their iarina mixing 'together, they 
will be apt to vary from their original, 
and partake of each other; a stake should 
he hxed down by the side of each plant, to 
which they should be fastened, in onler to 
prevent their being broken, or blown eut 
of the ground by the wind. 

In medicine the Lactica graviosa or opi* 
um scented lettuce, has been strongly iw* 
commended and often employed as a Sffsj a- 
tive and narcotic. It was first noticedThy 
Dioscoridesi has been aiuce -extollm % 
Halle, and of late lo wmmly fiy Dr. CufHn 
of V leuna, as to have been introduced iiAO 
the Materia Medica of the Royal College 
of Sdint/urgb, nnder the name of Lactu^ 
Graveolmii. The dose is from eighteen to 
Ihirty graius a day. and U it to have 
beea found highly successful la attenuating 
vicid humoura and promoting ceerriions. 
Yet ohber GennaophysicUms have not found 
the buiiofits from its use attributed to ii by 
Dr. < oliin t a^ fieoce in rmglud it has hi¬ 
therto been redded as of too doubtful a 
character to be leised'on. j. 

It is lounj ou the btedges and old walls of 
oii»^ uvn roiibtry. Leaves horizontal, prick* 
.{\ Rto heel, obtuse at the top, arrow 
Ml., ,1 the base, ohloue, laoceolatei ilw 
I . V s, >.; sinuate and aeuUculate, 


tJCt) 

< LAdCKfi'i, (Lecum, «, f.ii.froyD tern, • 
chanae!). In anatomy. The mouths op 
opeatiigs of the excretory ducts of the mtiei* 
pwous glands of the urr^ra. 

LAt'U.NAR, in architecture, an arched 
roof, or ceiling. The terra U often restrict¬ 
ed to denote toe plaakiog of fiooriog above 
porticos and piazzas. 

LAClfhOSE Leap. la botany. Leea* 
notum folium, Ditce depresto utter venot 
interjectas. When the disk is depresrad be¬ 
tween the veins. Contrary to rugose, wriakl' 
ed, in which it rises. 

LACY (John), an English actor and play 
writer in the reign of Charles II. with whom 
he was a great favourite. His plays are 
1. The Dumb Lady t 2. The Old Troop, or 
Monsieur Kagou; S. i^ir Hercules Buftoon. 

LACYDEb, a Greek philosopher of Cy- 
rene, and disciple of Arcesilaus, whom he 
also succeeded Us master of tiie second aca¬ 
demy. Attains gave him a garden in 
which to read his lectures. He foolishly 
moqmed the loss of a favourite goose, and 
had the creature buried magnificently. He 
died of intemperance, B. C. SIS. 

LAD. s. (ieobe, 'Saxon.) 1. A boyt a 
stripling, in familiar language {fFatts). S. 
A boy; a young man, in pastoral language 
{Spenser). , 

LADANDM, (LinditniMK,,L<i*^‘’^‘‘'’wtfrom 
ladon, Arab.) LdMamcm. • Tills resinous 
juice exudes upon th# iMves of-the fistus 
creltcus ; aboretcem exstU»lalMt\' 'frittt, 
sputulato ovatit petioisitit onerviit teiArit^eus 
fyeinis laneeolalU of Linnfius. In Ca^da, 
the inhabitants collect it by %htly rubbing 
the leaves with leather, and i afterwuds 
scraping it off and forming it into irregular 
masses for exportation. Three sorts of la- 
danum hav#beeu described by authors, but 
only two ore to he met wiyt m the shops. 
The best, which k very rare, ia in dark- 
coloured masses, of the consistmice pf n 
soft plainer, and growing sUllsofter on being 
hnooledi the other is m long rolls, coUed 
upl-much harder than the preceding, and 
not so dark. The first has cornm^y n 
a small, and the last n lai^e admixture of 
fine sand, without which they cannot bo 
cidiected Rure, independently of designed 
idiUsesi tEs dust blown on the plant -hf 
winds from the loose sanda among which » 
gcow^ being retaiiied by< the tenacioita 
juiee., The soft kind hat an agreeahlie«neU, 
nnd n lightly pungent bitteatsh tastec’the 
hufd is mitmi weiitaer. Ladanmn was fiar- 
meriy much employed imm-nafiYas a pecto¬ 
ral ^ adatringent' in catarrhu -affiBCtions, 
dysenteries, and isveral other diieasest at 
presefiL hotrever. It is wholly eonfinod to 
axtenuu' use^ 084.10.00 in^Mient in the 
stomnchk plaster, ets^luttrum tudsmt of the 
^London Pharmacopoeia. ySoeCisxni, 
LA'DDEK. f.(Manjie»'Saxon.) l.'AD’ame 
made with steps ptaee^betwsini two upright 
ifieces (JVloo)... Ah«tiiinf By which sm 
climbs 8. A rise 




LAD, L ^ t 

^ Waostin Bot»ay. SeeBoLeuA^ eoutotdik^lQr tBe wivttafj , 

W«j«* geuilemeB. 'AjitB'lii<#oiwiB»|i^f ,, 

ItA'tmzutQ Ifemien. See CoNTAtuntX. ef tiiii exnnreMtoa, 

BADE. f. The mouth of a river, fr^ heretofore H wae the iii^oa |hrthose fii* 
the Saxon labe, which signifies a purgbg milies, whom God had hleise^ with ^neucef 
or discharging {Gibsm). to live comtsmtiT at Hidlr maoskm house* io 

7h LADE. r. n. prefer, laded{ part, pas* the rohOtrv, and that ooee a*wetM, or of> 
sive, laded or laden, (hlaeen, Saxon.) 1. To tener, the lady of the manor ditfributod to 
load I to freight; to burdm {Baeoa.) 9, her poor neighbours, with her bWh band*, 
(hiaean, todiaw, Saxon.) To leave out* to a certain quantity of bread. Buttheprac* 
throw out (I'emple}. tice, which gave rise to this tiUto, it lioW at 

LADENBUKGH, a town of Germany, in little known as the mewiingof it: howevWf 
the palatinate of the Rhine, seated on toe it may be from that hospitabled|Mtoin, that 
heckar, eight miles Dorth«west of Ileidel* to this day the ladies in this klHpiai uone 
berg. Lon. 8. 4e. B. Lat. AM. SO. N. serve the meat at their own taln^ 

LA'DING. s. {fromlade.) Weight;>^hur• ’ Lkor dap, in Law and Chronology, Ae 
den ( wifi). SSth of March, being the supposed anniver* 

LA'UE. s. (hlable, Saxon.) I. A large sary of the {umunciation to the Virgin 

S oon; a vessel with along handle, used in Mary. 

rowing out any liqVTd from the vessel ron« 1 aov-fr/rd, or I adv-cow, in Entomology, 
taining It (>V/or). 9. The receptacle of a See Coccimella. 

milUwheel, into which the water t Ailing turns LKor't Bedelraw, in Botany. See Ga* 

it. LIOM. 


LADOGA, a lake in Russia, between the 
gulf of Finland and the lake of Onega. It 
IS 150 miles long and 90 broad, and esteemed 
to be the largest lake in Europe. Among 
the fish with which it abounds, arc seals. It 
<it-fttU of quicksands, which, being moved 
from place to place, by the frequent storms, 
cause se vend shelves sihidi often prove fatal 
to the flatbotto'oed vessels of the Russians. 
This induced Peter the Great to cut a canal 
dT miles in length, from the south-west ex> 
trcmit;f of this take to the river Neva, bv 
which it his a communicatton with the guff 
of Finland. 

iuoooA, New, a town in the Russian go¬ 
vernment of Petersburgfa, seated on the 
Volkhof, between the lake and canal of La- 
doga. Old I adoga, an inconsiderable place, 
is higher up the Volkhof. New 1 adoga is 
70 miles east of Petersburgb. Lon. SO. S%. 
East, i at. 60.0. N. 

Laoogna, or IjicEOoairA, a town of Na¬ 
ples, in Capitanata, with a bishop’s see, 60 
miles east of Naples. Lon. 15.46. E. Lat. 
41. 1. N. 

LADRONE Islands, islands of the north 
Pacific Ocean. They are 11 in number, ex¬ 
clusive of the small islets and rock*, lying in 
140. E. IfMi. Mid between 11 and 88., N. lat. 
They were diseovered by Magellan, in 1581. 
Ha touched firht at the island of Guam, 
whem'tim natives stole some of his eoodst 
which cahsCd him to name these islands the 
the Ladrones, or islands of Th ietos. Beside 
the oGier fruits natural to the soil and cli¬ 
mate, here is the breadfruit tree in abun¬ 
dance. The immes of the principid idandt 
are Laypan, Linkm, Gttem, and Kora. 

LAOx, a title dertv»d<<nou two l^xea 
words, which signBy which words 

have in, time beep eeatmeted into the pre- 
aent ap^lation. Itprepcriy beloimi only 
to the daughters Of eaxls, aad all of hirter 
Wih} bid custom hat i^eit • word of 


1 ADv’S Bower. See Clbmavis. 

1 auy’i Comb. In botany. Sec Soahoix. 
1 Aor’s rushioR. In botany. Saxipbaga. 
l.Aay'sFinger. In botany. See Amvhvl- 

LIS. 

l.ADv’s Mantle. In botany. See Alchs- 

HILLA. 

luLDY't Seal. Ill botany. See Tamos. 

J Aov’s A/jiprr. In botany. SeeCvrai- 

PEDIUM. 

1 ADv’s Smock. In botany. See Caboa- 

MIME. 

i Auv’s rracM, Triple. In botany. Opn- 
avs. 

. LADY-LIKE. a. Soft; delicate; eleganty 
{Dry den). 

J.ADY.SHIP. t. Tbe title of a lady. 
L.'KLlU^fCaius), a Roman consol and 
great orator, surnamed the Wise, diitinguish- 
ed himself in Spain in the war against Viri- 
athus the Spanish general. He is highly 
praised by Cicero, who gives an admirable 
description of the intimate friendship which 
subsisted between LkUus and Scipio Africa- 
nus the younger. His oioqiience, his modes¬ 
ty, and hrs abilities, acquired him a great 
reputation; and he is thought to have as¬ 
sisted Tereocn in his comddies. He died about 
186 B. C. 

LASNA, ia antiquity, was a gown worn by 
tbe Roman augurs, peculiar to their 
office. In this gown they covered their 
heads when they made their observations on 
the flight afbirds, &c. See Aveva. 

L£b 10N, (from Iwde to injure.) In sur¬ 
gery and mediciim» a hurt whether external 
or intacnaL- 

J.AiSTRtllCgIFES; the most ancient inha¬ 
bitants of 

LASTI.^ In botany a gepusof the class 
polyandra. Older monogynia. Calyx ffive 
leaved f petals five or none; front one-celled, 
three-wed, seeds with a pulpy coat. Pour 
speciult natives of the West indml or Ante- 




fetaiiwii 
aifltoll 

Mimilate, ihiaiitg. it kw 
AiiMri^n tree with white h»w^nii4tiM» 
fkwjStibt the »tem rues to a tebtftamabte 
height and is richtjr impregi^lkd with a 
ream, which exuded on exposure to a strong 
hjuit oJ'tbeaun, and in appearance resem* 
Tiles sandararb. The native! powder and 
convert it into pounce. It s^pears to pos- 
«esi the cooimou properties of other tere* 
linthiaatew 

LJiVlMun lalin poet. It is not well 
known whew he iiM'd, but probably be nas 
more ancient than Cicero, lie vi rote u poem 
eutiUed Eiotopaguia, i. e. J(>\e ^uiues. 
Auius GelUus tjnotes IwoLnes ut it. tpu- 
Iciiis also ([uoles six lines from the saice 

t ooti but he dors not tell (roiu whatvioik 
e borrowed iiiein. Lersius bad alsocoi.i* 
posed a poem entitled, The (entaurs, which 
if'esti'sqiuilcs under the title of IVtiaruni. 

LAG. a. (lagg,, Swedish, the end.) 1. 
Coming hchiud | falling short {('arete). 
Muggis*. j slowj t-rdy (DrydtH). 3. Laslj 
ong dfilayed {^alcspeare). 

La(.. ». 1. 'file lowest ilas>; the rump i 
the fag end {Sliaki,iieart). V. lie that comes 
last, or hangs behind {Pope). 

La<>. V. R. 1. To loiter; to mose 
slowlj {Urjfden). 2. To slay behind; not 
to eome in ('‘'teip). 

LAGEU'iTIKKMIA. Inhotans, a gimis 
of the class pul,>!iudiia, order rioiiogsum. 
Calyx stv-clutt, caiiipniiulate; petals six; 
stuihcns nuiuerous, the six outer ones 
thicker; f.ipsule four or six-celled, many 
seeded, rise species, all tiecs of India or 
China. « 

LAGGGB. s. (from/ng.) A loiterer; an 
idler. 

LAGNASt 0, a town of Piedmont, fid mile! 
S. of Turin. 

LAGM, a town of France, in the de« 

J iartmcnt of i^eine and V.arnc, ssith a late 
amous Benedict me abbeys seated on the 
Marne, 15 miles £. ot Pans. I^ott. fi. 45. £. 
Lat. 45. 50. S. 

lAGNY (Thomas Fantet de), an emi¬ 
nent Frenrli mathematieiau, was bom at 
Lyons. Pourtiter'g Fairlid. and Pelletier'* 
Algebra, by ehance(ailing mbit way, ^ve- 
loped his genius (or the inathematies. It 
was in vam that his father designed hint 
for the law i he went to Paris to dettve! 
himself wholly yp to the study aTlu* favou¬ 
rite science. In 16fiT, the Abbt^ Biguon, 
protedor-geserat of letters, mi him ap¬ 
pointed profeMor*royaI of Kyarcq'npjiy at 
Mochfort. Soon after, thedoke of Orieans, 
then r^ent ofthrdnee, fixed him id Parse, 
aud made him «#«dirM|tsr of the <Gflie!ral 
Bank, in which he kmit the greatest auuft «( 
his furtime in the ftsiiure of the Bans. £le 
had been rec«ivt4 into the adcicut academy 
in 1095; apou the renewtd of which he «r%« 
named Assoeiate-geoatetrician id 1699, aod 
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f|Wpirio»,hedied,Apnm^^ , 

In the last moment! ofhialtle. awa snmh 
he had lost all knowledge of the Harsons 
who surrounded fail bed, one of theiBs 
through curiosity, asked him, what is the 
«lttare oi IS I To which he immediately 
replied, aud without seeming to know that 
he gave any answer, 144. 

Ue Lagny particularly excelled in arith* 
luetic, algebra, aod geometry, in whicli 
he made many iiuprosemonts and disco- 
xerie<i. Ue, as well asLeibnitr, invenlcd a 
binary anthiuetii, in which only two figure* 
aie concerned. He ri'iidered iiiuch easier 
I lie resolution of algcbrair e(,uiilio«8, espe¬ 
cially the iricduciblr case in cubic equa¬ 
tions; aud the numeral resolution of the 
higher puxvers, by means of slioi t approxi- 
nialmg theorems.—Ue delixered the mea¬ 
sures of angles in a new science, called 
Gomometry; in which he measured angle* 
by a pair ol compasses, without scales, or 
tables, to great exactness; and thus gase a 
new apfiearanxe to trigonometry.—Cyclo- 
iiietry, or the measure of the circle, wa* 
alio an object of hi! attention; and he cal- 
cululecl, by meawi infinite scries, the 
ratio of the eirciinttijrehce of a ciieje to it* 
diameter, to ICO iitacc* ef figures. Ue 
gave a general theorem for the tengents of 
iiiuiliple arcs. With many other cuiiou* 
or useful iinproseineuts, which are found 
in the great multitude of his paper!, that 
aie printed in the difibrent volumes of the 
Memoirs of tlio Academy of bcienccs, vix. 
Ill almost every volume, from the year 1599, 
to 1T29. {ffuUon'i DM.) ^ t 

LAGOKCIA. Bastard cumin. Tu botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order inono- 
gyni*. Involucre universal and paitia]; 
petals biM; seeds solitary, inferior. One 
species, an annual ot the licvant. 

LAGOOM lsi.A»D, a unall isluul in the 
South Sea, discovered by Captain Cook, in 
April 1769. Lon. iS9. 28. W. Lat. i8.47.S. 

LAGOPHTHALMUS, {Lagophlhalmut, i. 
m. from xnye„ a hare, and 

jut;, an eye, because it is believed that hares 
sleep with their eyes open.) In medicine a 
ward of power tu close the eyelid. U may 
arise from tjiasm, pfdsy, atony, or fissure m 
the moseies of the eyelids, and a variety of 
other causes. 

LAGOPCS, in ornithology. See TiTaao. 

LAGOS, a seaphrt of Pa^togai, in Al- 
garva, with a casUe. Here the EugUsb 
leet* bound to the strait! usBidly take in 
fresh watm*. hear this town is Cqie !>»• 
gos, hff whid 4 in 1759, admiral Boscawco 
defeated i Freneh Beet, It is ISO miles 8.£. 
of Lisbon. Lon. 8< 8$. W. lat. 88. 54. H. 

LAGlilA. In eatoaology, a BiArtciata 
tribe ef the eoleopterous Mpiu Crgptpe^ 
pbebss, wUdh see. 

LAaBdSMOfiO. in MMk; an Italian 
term, used 1w s^^fy » fliptive maapeamf 
singiug or phiying. 
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'UO 0 KA. thectpitthdW of toaeriffe,, 
Ktttttod In it. 1«. W. ta*>««. 

LAQUNIEA. la botany, a |tei<b> of‘the 
dam monadclphia, otderpt^yandvia. Calyx 
MOgie, five-cieft) style nve>€left( ^**9*^^^ 
five-celled, five-valvcd, with the sanition 
contrary. Three species t riirabi of the Ide 
Bonrbou, of .Senegal and Coromandel | the 
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Ifion. th« 
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. for'wSfilihl 
1»^re him,«: 
gintoleaign, tain 

I, he puUm out 

__« . i ILI 




lor .. 

xiee him bo^ 
before the 


canva^ andi 

-, .. _ _____ few minutes, _ 

last with yellow flowers, and red, pdtate he usually carried about him, aud began to 
stigma. play t then, suddenly laying aside the inatru* 

LAGUNES ov Vlnici:, the marshes or nient, he sketched a design of the 


fakes in Italy, on which Venie** is seated. 
They eonimunirate with the f>ea, and are 
the secuiity of Iherity. There arc about 
tJO islands in these Lagunes, which toge- 
thei iiiakr a bisliop’s see. Euiaiio is the 
most considerable, ue\t to those on which 
Venice stands 

LtOliRlh. ilaie'h-taii-grass. In bota¬ 
ny, a genus of the sdans triandna, order 
digyiiia. taly\ two-vahed, one flowered, 
with a silloiis awn; outer glume of the 
coiol ssith twoiciininai awns, and a twisted 
assn on the back. One species • with ovate 
spike; lanceolate, uriitely-nerved leaves. 

J oiind in the sandy fields of our own 
couttlrv. 

L4HN, a river of Germany, which rises 
ill He^se CasscI, and flowing by Marpiirg, 
Vt'ctrlar, and Nassau, falls into the Uhtiie, 
above (obienlz. 

LA HOLM, a seaport of "Sweden, in the 
piovtncc of Ilaliaud, seated near the Ualtic, 
with a castle, 50 miles N. ol Copenhagen. 
Lon. 19. 40. R. Lat. 56. 31. V. 

LVHOK, a large town of Asia, in Indus- 
tan. and capital of a prov ince of the same 
iiaiiie, and one of the most considerable in 
the Mogul's doininiunv. It is of a vast cir- 
luinferuoce, and contains a great number 
ot mosques, publir baths, caravaiiseras, 
and pa^ods. It was the lesidcncc of the 
Gic.it Mogul; but since the removal of the 
court, the fine palace is going to decay'. < 
There is a magnificent walk of shady ticcs, 
wbicli runs from this to Agra, that is up¬ 
wards of 300 miles. Here they have umnu- 
fartiires oi cotton cloths and stufls ot all 
kinds, and they make very curious carpets. 
East long. 16. 55. North lat. 31.40. 

LAIC, the term often used by lawyers for 
a iaymnn. 

LA'iCAL. a. (/elf«e, French; lafeuf, Lat. 

Belonging to the laity, or people, as 
distinct from the clergy (Camden). 

LAID. Preterit pal ticiple of Iqp (Smfff). 

LAIN. Preterit participle of (Boj/le). 

LAfjEl. f. (Lif, Frendi.) The couch of a 

hoar, or wild beast 

LAIRD, s. (tiLppn, 6a|;«n.) The lord of 
a manor iu the Scottishyiialect (Cleewlaad). 

LAIHBSSE (Gcr^d),'yicelebrated painter, 

J ras boiu at Liege in IfidO. He studied un- 
er his father, out formefi his style aiiter 
Poussin And Baftolet. He resided a eon- 
asdergble time gt Utrecht lUf^ kpowa or 


and immediately resumed tho vidlia) nil 
having unbent his mind for while with 
the iiinsic, hr pursued his Wttm|ikp<liutUig 
and playing alternately, and HiTPrO hours 
compict d the heads oi Mary, Joseph, and 
the inlant Christ, as also the ox, and ail so 
well finished as to astonisli the sperlators. 
He had the mistoitiine to lose hi, sight lie- 
i^ore he died. Hisgieatest putuic, are the 
history of TIeliodorus, and young Moses 
trampling on the eiown ef Phaiaoh. He 
died at Amsterdam in nil. Liiirctsc wrote 
an evcclicnt book upon his art, wliicli has 
been tiauslnted into English. He had thiee 
sons, of whom two were painters. He had 
also Ihtee brotheis in that line, firnesl, 
James, md John. Janies cscidled in fiower 
painting, and the two others m painting 
animals. > 

L4Ii*, a celebrated courlezsm, daughter 
of Tiinandra, the mistress of Alcibiades, 
born at Hyerara in ‘'icily, was carried into 
Gieere, when Nicas the Athenian general 
invaded Sicily. .‘'he first resided at Corinth, 
where siie sold her fav ours for 10,000 drach¬ 
mas, and was visiteil by princes, noblemen, 
pbilosopheis, orators, &c. The cxjwuses 
which Attended her pleasures, gave rise to 
the proverb of Non cuivis homini eontiugit 
adiie C'orinthum. She next went to Thes¬ 
saly, wlieie the women, jealous of her per¬ 
sonal charms, and apptuiienvive of her cor¬ 
rupting the fidelity of then husbands, 
assassinated her in the temple of Venus, 
about 340 years before the Christian era. 

I he eondnet of Dcmostlicucs in regard to 
Lais is worlli recording. He went secretly 
to Corinth, on purpose to spend a night 
with her i but, Lais having demanded 10,000 
drachmas, he returned back, saying, “ be 
would not buy repentance at so dear a 
rate.” 

L ATTV. s. (xa®'.) 1 . The people, as di*. 
tinguiefaedfiom theclcrgy (Hwifl). S- The 
state of a layman (JjfJffe). 

LAKE. 0 . (he, French t hetu, Latin.) 1. 
A large diffitsion of inland water (D rtf den), 
2. A siqail plash of water. 

LAKE (from /a«, an insect, which see) e 
beautiful re4 or crimson pigment which 
may be dfifined to be an intimate combi¬ 
nation of colouring ext act willi an earth 
or meta^c Qxyd Tormed by precipitation 
from the eolation of the colouriM mattor. 
It u generally obtamcM from cochineel or 

^ _.... nV 4l%A o«#sAAeim a«mios4S . 


« i0«;oQed, till oOe of liif metfrea beiog Xhe drie4 iubstaace of the coceut : 
n^ by a j^ture morphent at Amiter- though U may be also procijurefi fr^ 
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[•iirond. 'Hte praeoM ^jr 
. liiied %oin roebbeal |;$yM 
fl the ume timci but th«ipre« 

__^ (SueaTOured to bekj^Abro* 

rotwd iecret, at leacf Uiatnicetjir ofmanipu- 
lation upon which the perfection of either 
of tbeae cotoariog matcriaia depend*. Un¬ 
der the article rarmine we have giren one 
mode of operation, and we shall in the 
present place offer a second, as forming 
the best plan of working both for carmine 
and liUie at the same time. 

Into f fourteen gallon hoiJer of well 
tinned eU^er, put ten gallons of distilled 
orTcry clear liver or lain-water, for few 
^ring wateis will answer the purpose, 
when the water boils sprinkle m bj degiees 
a pound of fine cochineal previously ground 
in a Slone mortar to a moderatelv subtile 
powder I keep up a temperate ebul/ition for 
about half an iMur, and then add thiec 
ounces and a half oi crystallized carbonat 
of soda: in a minute oi two, afterwards 
draw the hre, and then add to the liquor 
an ounce and a half of Human alum very 
finely putserized: stir the mass with a 
clean stick till the alum is dissolved, then 
leave it to settle for tssentj-five minutes i 
draw olT the clear liquor with a glass 
syphon, and separate the sediment from the 
residue by straining it through a close 
cloth of hnen. Replace the rlear iiqiioi m 
the boiler, and stir m the whites of two 
eggs picvlously well beaten with a quart of 
warm water: then light tlic fire again and 
heat the liquor till il begins to bo/., at which 
time the albumen of the eggs will coagu¬ 
late and eombinc with the eaith of the 
alum and (he finest p-irt oi the colouring 
matter. This sediment is the rartnine, whieti 
being separated by filtration and well-wash¬ 
ed on the filter with d'stilied water, is to 
be spread scry thn on an earthern plate, 
and slowly di icd m a stove, after which it is 
ready for use. 

The finest part of the colouring matter 
being thus separated, the residue may be 
employed in the preparation of led lake in 
the following manner: add two pounds of 
pearl-ash to the red liquor from which the 
carmine was precipitated and return it into 
the holler together with the dregs of tte 
cochineal, and boil the whole* gently for 
about half an hour i then draw the fire, and 
after the scdir.'ent has subsided, dnun ofi* 
ail the clear liquor into wooden or earthen¬ 
ware vessels, the Utter are best. Then 

f lour upon the sediment a second alkalioe 
ay, prepared by dissolving a pound of pearl- 
asn in two gilions of WiOer, and boil Uiis 
also upon thq: divtgf for h|lf an hour, by 
which process the whole oT the eolouriug 
matter Witt b« exhausted. Separate by filk 
traiion the liquor from the dregs, asd 
return both the sdiudine swlutions mtO the 
copper. When this hath is as hot a* the 
hand can bear, add by degrees three pounds 
of finely powdered RoiDap aiuin, obseniBg 
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not to add a serond portion tillihe el^rve** 
ceoce from the first has entirely euMiided 
When the whole of the alum has been put 
in, raise the fire till tho liquor simmers, 
and continue it at this temperature for 
about five minutes, at which time if a little 
is taken out and put into a wine-glass it 
will be found to consist of a coloured sedi¬ 
ment dill'used through a rlear liquor. After 
standiog quiet a while the greater part of 
the clear supernatant liquor may be poured 
off, and the residue being placed on the 
filter, the coloured Me will be deposited, 
which must he washed with clear run 
water. 4 pound of good Mexican cochineal 
will afford an ounce and a half of carmine, 
and about a pound and a quarter of red 
lake. 

LAKEWEHD. In botany. A term ap¬ 
plied to one or two of the species of the 
polygonum, which see. 

LAL\.\1)R (Joseph Jerome le Franfais 
de) an eminent French astronomer, member 
of the legion of honour of the Institute, of 
the board of longitude, professor of aslro- 
nomy in the ooitegn.of France, was born 
at Kourg, In the of TAin, on 

July 11, 1732, of respetttaMe paretits. He 
was (leslmcd to the bar, and came to Pat is 
for the study of jarisprudemee, when the 
view of the observatory dcvoloped to him 
a propensity which deranged hit father’s 

f ilans, and became the fuliugpassien of hia 
ife. He was kindly received by the cele¬ 
brated astronomer le Monnior, fiom whose 
lessons he piofited in such a manner as to 
acquire his aftectionato regar^ and esteem. 

rapid was his ads ance, that at the age 
of Id he was nominated, through the re¬ 
commendation ol le Mennier, the commis¬ 
sioner of the Academy of Sciences, to go to 
Berlin, in order to deteimine tho parallax of 
tiie moon, in concert with M. Lacaille, who 
was to perform the same operation at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Tho account of his 
mission which he gaso at his return opened 
to him the doors of the Academy, from 
which time to the period of its suppression 
there was not a single volume of its trans- 
nrtinns in which an important memoir of 
his did not appear. The active pait which 
he took in the labours of_ the academy^ was 
not limited to astronomical observations. 
He published the French ediUen of Halley’s 
Tablei. and the History of the Comet of 
1759 t and he famished ClairauU with 
immense calculations for the theory of that 
femous comM. Bridg chan^ ht 1780 with 
the cowpilaMoa sf me ** Connoissiutoe des 
Temps,bh' etttifi^y chanied the form of 
the vpofks Mid gfiva it that which it bears 
at present. Of tikia collection he pqhlished 
89 Vfdttaaca, via. frmn 1778 to 1807 inda- 
sive. , t 

U 1T84 Mpeaied thndirilt Edition of hia 
f rMt ** Tn^ Astrononti^,” a classi^ 
worjk, wiicn he has 11088 perfected. Ve 
composed att the eshretratteal erticles for 
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the YvenMn Bocvclopedis. tad new cut 
the whole for toe Encyclopedie Mctho* 
dioue. .... 

To hta written Icssont he joined, during 
46 ^earc, oral inilructiona. In 1761, he 
fuccecdeo his first master Beiille in the 


astronomical chair at the college of France } 
and he taught with so much anility that his 
school became a seminary of disciples who 
peopled the observatories. In the midst of 
nis labours he drew up his *' Vojage 
dTtaiie,” nhich is the most complete col> 
leition of curious objects that travellers 
can consult} his Traitc dcs Canaux }’* 
amt 111 !. “ Bibliographie Aslronoiuiuue,” 
a vas> c I f logiTc of all the w orks which nave 
api'ca'*..! on this scicuLc. 

Xvs.'ciii'.cil to aP the distinguished scieuti* 
fic s.M sclit's, he was tlt^r common bond of 
uniow by the coircspondences vhich he 
mn ' ''uued, and promoted a circulation of 
iuu .ii<,e<ur-from one to another, lie eiu> 
piujeu til'* credit arising from the universal 
r. iiiitpiwns be enjojud, for the general 
b'^nv'ijl oi the sciences and Uieir cuUi- 


valois. 

To Iht: extraordinary ardour and activity 
of his character he joined a love for truth 
Which approached the borders of fanaticism, 
liver} aegree of concealment appeared to 
him unaorUty of an honest man; and he 
therelofc, without any reserve, uttered his 
sculiments on all occafions. U may easily 
be coiKcived, that in his long career, and 
while he sometimes assumed the tone of 
siipcf lority, which ho thought justified by 
his loug services, he would wound the self- 
love of wore than one individual: but he 
w s sensible ot the fault, and endeavoured 
to repvir it. The high consideration which 
ho obtained would probably, with prudence 
and circumspection, have secured him an 
env I «<ile lot to the end of his days} but the 
habit of speaking his mind, which he did not 
lay aside m the most stormy times, and upon 
topics where he might, nay ought to have 
been silent, together with the bluntness with 
which he sometimes refuted the establish¬ 
ed systems of others, animated against him 
a crowd of detractors, who proceeded so far 
as to call in question his undoubted merits. 
Hit long and durable services in matters of 
science, were thus'in a measure forgotten 
or lost sight of in the contemplation of his 
dangerous speculations, and of the impru¬ 
dent zeal with which be promulgated his 
opinions. Those who knew him well, 
amrm, thajl if any of the French infidels of 
late times was decidedly an atheist, Lalande 
was doubtless sucht and, that atheistical 
opinions when embraced by a man of exces¬ 
sive garrulity and overweening vanity, 
would be iojurioas in their snecU both 
upon himself pnd upon others, needs no 
proof He Was, in foci, as much noted 
for his profanoness as fer his talents: a 
species of distinction which we hope few 
other aslronomen wilt emulate. 
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maiics, in 4 ' / 

volumes be’^ prepbrM 
papers, ,wim the MniAtMce 4^ liupUeet 
Lacroix,' and o^rs oCftWi, mathe¬ 
maticians. The fourth ifialimie hai for a. 
frottlispicee the portrait ttf h ai ai we v ‘Vita 
the fuhowing motto i v 



——“ Uu Cicl devenu son 'Bmpiro 
ijon (i6uiua pcrrfe Icsvostfs prufintdours; 

Alaiv il r^giie cncur nur rnii. ccuis, 

£t nulls I’aiukons autant qiic I'univcni t^ndiairs.'*' 

In the year 1793, M. Lalande plttblishcd 
“ Abregt' du Navigation historique, thco- 
rique, ct pratique," containing many valu¬ 
able rules, and tables. The “ Couiioissance 
des 'I'einps,'’ from the year 7 to 19, 1709 
to 1804 contains his new catalogue of more 
than 13,000 stars. A few years before his 
death, viz. in 1809, he published a little 
collection for the poi^ct of Tables of Loga¬ 
rithms, Siaes and Tangents, upon the plan 
of Laiaille, but muM inferior to them. 
We query, liowever, whether Laplace thinks 
half so highly of his “ Mecanique Celeste," 
as poor Lalande did of this meagre book 
of tables. During the latter years of his 
life be published annually a concise historr 
of astronomy for the current year, which 
exhibited a summary of the most remarka¬ 
ble facts, discoveries, and inventions, con¬ 
nected with the subject, and at the same 
time exhibited all the characteristic traits 
of the author’s gossiping and vanity. La- 
laude died at Paris, April 4th, 1807, in the 
75tb of his age. 

He was an excellent astronomer, and an 
active promoter of astronomical science: 
but he had very little tavle, and a very con¬ 
fined knowledge of mathematics in general. 
He considered himself however, as the 
father of the mathematical sciences gene¬ 
rally: and at his death he founded the prize 
of a medal, which the Institate annuallj 
awards to the author of the best astrono¬ 
mical memoir, or thes: maker of the most 
curious observation. 

LAMA, in masliology. See Cauxlvs. 

Lama, the sovereign pontiff, or rather 
god, of the AsisdJe Tartars, inhabiting the 
country of Barantola. The lama is not only 
adored by the inhabitanU of the country, 
but sdra by the kings of Tartary, who send 
him rich presents, end go in pilgrimage to 
pay him adoration, eaUiiig him lama congiu, 
I. e. “ god, the evenaiting father of heav cn." 
He is never to be ieen but in a secret place 
of his pahee, nittidst a great number of 
lamps, sittuu erossed-Iegged upon a cushion, 
and adometi nllnyver with gold .nnd precious 
stones: where id a distance they prostrate 
themselveC Is^ore him, it nut beihg lawful 
for any to kin even his feet. He is called 
the great Uuntt or lama of lamae\ tiiat is, 

priest of priests.” The orUiodog: jppi. 
nion is, that when the grud lama seeHNl to 
die eiubr of old age or infirmity, his soul 
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In ^ ^uitsa crazy habitation fo l$>ok 
ior iUlflliOT ycupj^er or better | and it iti 

P ilfain Hi <he body of some chHd, 
twCns known omy to the lamas 
in which order he always ap- 

tAMANON (Bobert Pad), of the aca¬ 
demy at Turin, correspondent of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences at Parif, and member of 
the Museum in the same city, was born at 
Salon in Provence, in ITfiS, of an old and 
respeslabie family. '>'Being a younger son, 
he was destined for the murrh, and scut to 
Paris to,.complete his theological studies; 
but geUdng acquainted with the pfailoso- 

t ihers (as they called themselves), he soon 
ust all relish for the study of theology, 
and devoted hiiusdfto the physiol sciences, 
especially those of chemistry and minera¬ 
logy. Into the church, howevei, he got, 
and rose to the dignity ot canon; but by 
the death of his father aud eldei brotiier, 
having acquired the right of directing his 
own Inlurc exertions, he hastened to quit a 
profession, towards which he felt no par¬ 
tiality. 

Thus liberated from the trammels of his 
former profession, Lainanon applied himself 
with uncommon ardour to study. Eager to 
raise tlie awful ved that coureals from our 
eyes the secrets of nature; persuaded, that 
eveU the greatest genius only amuses itself 
wiUi fohe systems m the silence of a cabi¬ 
net; convinced of the iiexessitw of much 
and various observation, and ofslirprisiiig 
Nature, os it were, in the vci y fact? in or¬ 
der to penetrate into the subiiuuty of her 
operations;—our young philostmlber tra- 
veilod through Provence aud Itauphine', 
and sealed the Alpa and Pyrenees. * Att4»e 
sight of these va->t natural laboratories wie 
bent of his mind burst ioiifa instauteneiMaliiy^ 
he rJimbed to the summit of rodw, and «K- 
plorcd the abyss of caverns, weighed tt«r 
air, analysed apecimeiM, and, in thlil ardcht 
fkney, having attained the secrets pf Ctwt- 
tion, he formed a new systora of the world. 
On bis return home, he applied with addl- 
tionid interest to the study in .pudeorology, 
mineralogy, natural {diitosoj^y, aAd the 
•^r branches of the history of iMttmre., .If 
Wbilet be was meditating a visit'to Pnrjls 
for the purpose, as bis euiogiit ez^eiies 
Idmioll^ «f conversing wtth we {ungwu^ 
«f sci^ce, the inhab^iaU of the cbMmnne 
of having lost a cause egoiMt Jbeir 
legpd, aneoHnouily IdMlHUieo,; With 

whose integrity •ad abSitiei they . wpre 
acqimlnted, to go and solicit of the Miaiotl 
the repesiof«a4toMdemeeibeAh«db^ 
obtained by OMpluty. The jniqplf of the 
young phjfo«hi4i«(’ ^ dUli ocesi^ is on 

additiogad IHr<sw «f lit ancoraatoa'lUwiite- 

reitedbdsi.' ’‘ hb I iwtttd <taid he) to fo 
tai Vmil on »F own. iMBpet 

thiok itf aceepl^ fOH# ofC^.of 
hsilypewi »twi«& dfihif earn willooyer 
«bee«i>raoi4imwyg >p i H i( W of the^nailit 


that I shaU be obliged to makejIilt^Vc^lf^s 
on your account.” He had the tatral^iog,^ 
of complete success iu the busiiis^* tbps 
underiiiKcn. 

Convinced that the friendship of an emi> 
ncut niM elevates the soul, excites generous 
emulation, and becomes an additional sti- 
nuilns to one whose delight' is study, and 
whose most pressing waul is an object on 
which to place his auection, Latnanon anxi¬ 
ously endeavoured to merit the r^ard of 
Coudorcet, so well known by his talents, 
his impieties, his rebetlioo, aiid his misfor¬ 
tunes. This academician, justly considering 
that an apostate priest w ould be ready to 
join I he conspiracy of the philosophisls 
against the altar and the throne, received 
Lamanon with distinction, an'* at length 
admitted him to hu) moirt intimate friend¬ 
ship. 

During Ike three successive years that 
banianon spent at Paris, he followed with 
care Uie track of those learped societies, of 
which he had bj^n elected a member. Ho 
became at this period, ^cq^ether with Count 
de(:ebe]iH,aKd sopae.^.dtopr,pnUosophers and 
artists, one of the^usvum, 

the greater part o| :of which 

are now TeUnit^;Ht*^'l4id||£i<|l^y of sci¬ 
ences, letters, nad anU, at WolUft'" Among 
the different papers of hjs that irere read pt 
various meeungs of these societies, Fonee’ 
mentions with particular ppprobatioa what 
he calls a nottea of Adam de Crapone, gn 
omiuent hydraulic eagineer; a memoir on 
the Cretins; a memoir op the theewy ^ the 
winds; a treatise on the alteration in the 
course of, rivers, particularly the KJione; 
and another oa an enormods bone belonging 
to some ceteceous ffsh, that was dug up at 
Faris^ in laying, the ipundalions of a house 
in tfie r^Miu$^tne4 We have not seen 
but as their aa>hor was the 
of tippfojrcet, wad fa!u;tc4. thai{t 
had^ottaibed secteta of creation^ we epn 
.easily conceive their tendency. 

4 4 Having resolved again to revisit Switger- 
Imid and Italy, Lamanon first wrentlo Tofin, 
whofe he allied himself to theieameii of 
that eoisntry. During his stpy thi^, Die 
briUiaol npvelty discovered ov 
was occupying Uus attention of all 
supfaers of Europe. Lamfpc^'l* 
mnlueg sni^e,experiiimata 
^ jOs^dedM^bMpoB j^irli^ 
i5iirin;jbittpotj 

is 

be'^ ..^ ’ 
viejhiglr'ilHlf 
rfBtiw^lcii^iatoiii 
aauwjhir sonde 

he eimored the 
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en^>loScd hiinself ia the arrangement of the 
vnUYCHtnig lfrnU« ot'his journey* 

Of the •iMirupiilous exactness of his ooscr- 
'taiious,''his eulogist gives the foBowi^ 
instance: “Being convincrd that the plain 
of Crau, divided by tlie channel of we 
i'mraiu'c, had formerly been a lake* he 
V, islied to be afvsuIuLely assured of it. For 
this purpose he collected a specimen of 
each of the stono that are to ne found in 
this vast plain; the number of these he 
tuuud to amount to nineteen; then tracii^ 
the course of tlit ,iver towards its head, 
near the frontiers of .Savoy, he observed, 
that #jo VO each jaurtioa of the tributary 
streams with tl < Durance, the variety of 
pebbles dimiiii* ^hI. Afterwards asceuiilbg 
Thernrreut ofeacJi of these smaller stipms, 
he diiicoveied on their bunks the original 
rock i>i every pebbs.e thnb overspreads the 
plain of Crau ; thus incontestably proving, 
this plain was anciently a lake formed 
h'y Miu wafers of the Durance, and the 
4iiUeaMis that fijdi into it. II' ail philosophers 
' ^says out author) would conduct their exit' 
minations with'equal precision, certain 
hypotheses, more brilunnt than solid, 
would not find so many aidmirers; the 
ehat'ra of imagination, and the graces of 
style, would not so often encroach upon 
the imprescriptible rigbtd of nature and 
truth.” 

To citi'/ott Ponce this appears a demon¬ 
stration of Lamauon’s theory s but we cau- 
not say that it does so to lu. U may be a 
kind of proof, though not a demonstration, 
that in some convulsion of nature, stones 
had been rolled from the rock, and the 
plain of Crau, for a time, overfiowed by 
the Uuraucet but it surely fornishe* no 
evidence of that plain's having ever been a 
permaimRt lake. It may have been so"j hut 
such investigations as this wiB nol j^uhrd 
pbilo-opbers nguinst the deluAions of favou¬ 
rite hypotUescti. 

U was at the time when Jjamanon was 
preparing for the press his great work on 
lit Theory the Eaath, that the Frendi 
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and scientific zeaJ were equal to his 
and good seftse* uwl bad #r<w|fe 
merited the fuibwc conftleuce. The 
sophers of lw*o|w wwe iMxpectoti^ 
of those usefai discoveri^ ,the Pf'ubaWe 


’ .Wflh the mtro ef selecting nmi capable 
lottr notioM of the. southern 
svsaE-v T ‘^proving fcydiSog*aii:.y, 

tho Fi^rep* of nati^ his- 
d,*, not k^iriiBig any one 
for th|f lift di^artioeat 
nrote to him aniunitnlion 
|er aaid dory of this great 
isecepted udth eai^ trans- 
klAt his highest 


Mis,c«aferetifie with ddle dtiwister the salary 
j^ asas e&ited,1took a haaty leave 9i bli 
s; and departed foe Bncat. 
the 1st Aagmtffill, thaarmaniaht 
, ^ |Mb'«LBder the o*d«ia'‘i^f ■!# PfinauMt»‘ p 
"hhfaciMieed fcoatnuBidisn’^itoae^ fatiPMlW 


far va^age was prasperous. iWw Kar»9w W 
of lays, and a multitude of ohsertfliioiWi, the 
I in two vessels arrived at the island of ^touna, 
he oae of the southern Archipelago. "VSie 
ing patient hamaium, eager to assure bimsm 
ad, of the truth of the published accounts of 
that country, debarked with LaugHe, the 
ary second in command. At the inotnent of 
of their return, the natives, inhopes of booty, 
mg which had beep excited by the number of 
ms, presents ths* thpy had received, seized 
inal upon the boats, 'and attacked the party, 
the french were obliged to have recourse 
Dg, to arnts for self-defence, and a desperate 
acd combat ensued, hancuinon, Wangle, and ten 
the of the two boats' crews, fell a sacrifice to tno 
ters fury of these barbarians, 
ixa- Thus perished hamanon, a young man 
Lain ardent in the pursuits ot science, to a high 
ilid, degree disinterested and a zealot in what 
the he thought the cause of libei ty. He ref«s- 
I of ed the salary which was allotted to him 
pon when he was appointed to thil unfortunato 
and expedition} for “if Ido not feel satisfied 
(said be) on board the vessel; if my mcli- 
lon- nation or curiosity lead me to quit the 
can- ship,-—I shfuld be unhappy if any power in 
le a the worldhad acquired the right ot prevent¬ 
ion, ing me,” 

mes According to M. Ponce, hamanon seemed 
the born to brii^ about a revolution in science; 
by the depth of his ideas, the energy of his 
no character, the sagacity of his mind, united 
m a td that lively curiosity that can draw in- 
hut stmetion out of any thing, and leaves no- 
lard thing unexplored, would have led him to 
eu- the most vsdaabic discoveries. ' 

liAMB. s- ilainb, Oothic and Saxon.) I. 
was The young of a sheep {Pope). 8. Typi^Iy, 
on the Mviour of the world, 
ndi Laws’s Lsicrocs, in botany.. See Taas- 
I of aws*. 

tain LA'MBATIVE. e. (from lamho, Latin, to 
Uft- Bek.) Taken by iicking (Brown). 
able LA'MSATIFE. *. A medicine taken by 
leru licking with the tongue (iPhemm), 

LA^BBNT. «. (tambens, Latin.) Play- 
hw- ing about; gliding over without harm 

one (pfjfitn). ,, , 

sent LAMBERT (John), major-general in the 
tion parliameltl dwing th* great rebellion, 
rest He dmtmguisbed hiinself at the battles of 
:aos- Naseby al^ assisted Troiawell in 

host bis adyanemMUtt bo the pro ted orate, but 


Igry At the Muiq^ltbttnn he was toed and coi|- 
f bfl demaed,. k^tAmioived a pardo*** aqd died W 
exile in Ihe island of Guernsey. 

Ufld LAUnany (Claude Fraiu-i^, a frmtiCAliyi* 
t, ful for, wlM> i» ^ author W tW?* 
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I Histori of ioiiii XIV. for which of a tetite {Drj/im), 3.. fiaperfeet | 

QOfUhtiiliN a penrioa. Ho died ia 1704. tiifactory A,Baetm). 

{George), an Iitfitfh painter of 7V» Una. »• «• (from *h« adjeetire.) To 
tandscape. He wa« insitrae^ hj Hauel, cripple {Fhakipeart). 
and itnitated Wootos, but afterwaids adopts LAMECH, of the .race of Cain, was tile 
cd the manner of Caspar, but with more son of Methusaci, and father of Jabai, Ju* 
richness of compoution. He painted scenes bal, Tubahcain, and Naamats. See Genesis, 
for the play-house, and some pictures for ch. iv. ver. 18,19,20. 
the Kast-lndin house. He died in 1765. LawBcn, the son of Methuselah, and fa> 

lAMsaaT (John Henry), an eminent ma- thcrofXoah- Genesis, ch. v. ver. 25,31. 
theiuatician, was a native of Muibauzen in LAMELLA. In natural history, a thin 
Alsare, where he wa* born, April 28, 1728. plate. In botany, applied to the plates of 
His education was very conhned, but he which the under part in some Funguses is 
ezhibited early indications of genius. At a composed; hence these aiC called/amr& 
very early period he lavcnlen an aritbmc- lated or lamrlhus Funj^uses. Gills is the 
tical niachme, a mercurial pendulum that common English name tor lameUw. 
vibrated for 27 minutes, arithmetical scales, lA'Mr.LLATED. a. {lamella, Latin.) Co- 
and a machine for drawing in perspecliie. vered with films or plates (DerAam). 

From 1748 tp 1756, he was engaged as tutor LA'MELY. arf. (from lame.') 1. like a 
to the grandsons of M. Ic Comte de 5!alis, cripple; without natural force or activity 
at Coife. In 1757, the tutor and his pupils (friteman). 2. Impericcliy; without a full 
went to Utrecht, and passed the year m or complete exhibition ot all the parts 
Holland: at this time he published bis Trea- {Dri/den), 

tile on the Passage of Light, at the Hague. LA'MELESS. •• (from lame,) 1. The state 
Afterwards they travetled to Pans, svhere of a cripple; loss or inability of limbs 
Lambert was introduced to Dalerabert. In (J)ryden). 2 . Imperfiietloa.; weakness(Xtr^.) 
1759, he published his Perspective at Zu- LA'MBN ESS, in bofinfea or other quadru* 
rich. From 1757 to 1760, he had several peds, any disease in tiie limbs by wfiicb a 
pieces published in the Acta Helvetia. In free progression U impeded. >i.. ' 

1759, his Photometry was printed at Align- “ The steps of a horse in a sound Stale," 
burg. In 1760, he collected the dilFerent observes Mr. Clark, are equal and uniform; 
pieces, still in a fugitive slate, of his No- a certain harmony subsisting in the motton 
Tum Organum; but which was not pub- of the whole body and limbs, any deviation 
lished till 1764. In 1761, his Treatise on from this harmony, or defect in moving the 
the Properties of the Orbits of Comets was legs, constitutes lameness, 
printed at Augsburg. He w.as admitted a “ Various are the causes which mayocca- 
pensioner of the Berlin Academy in 1765, sion this, and frequmitiy a combination of 
from which time, to his death, in September causes may take place at ond aod the same 
1777, be furnished many memoirs ior the time in different parts of the same limb; for 
several volumes of that academy. instance, a prick with a nail in the foot, and 

The scientific knowledge of Lambert was a strain in tne tendons of the legs, the liga- 
very considerable; and be had great inde- ments of the joints, or in the shoulders, 
pendence of mind, and a very warm and happen frequently together; for, as the pain 
vivid imagination. It may be added, to his arising from the nail in the quick causes 
honour, that he wa<, not only religious, but the horse to trip and stumble lu riding, an 
highly devotional; and that he was as much exertion to save the pained foot may, aud 
celebrated as a Christian as a philosopher. indeed frequently does, occasion the strain- 
LAMBERTIA. in botany, a genus of ing of the ligaments of the joints qr the ten- 
the class tetrandria; order monogynia. dons, &c. of the legs; and thus a compUca- 
Calyx common, many leaved, imbricate, lion of the causes of lameness is produced, 
seven-flowered; petals four, bearing the The s.amc effects are likewise produced from 
stamers; stigma tubulate, grooved* cap- bony excrescences on the legs, which ofcs- 
sule one-ceUed,two-seeded; sedAi margined, sion pain; or even exertion of the hof«s 
One species; a branchy shrub of New HoU to save the'pained limb, in such case, may 
land. occasion his straining tome of the musitiies 

LA'MBKIN. s. (from lanfi.) A littie in the shoalders,'^’&c. , . / 
lamb (.'pe«*er). Here Mr. Ct«^ remarks, vary properly, 

LA'MB'SWOOL. t. (InmfiandieaeL} Ale on the ververroneont notions entertained of 
mixed with the pulp of roasted apples. what is called a tbpulder-slip. This phrase 
LAMDOI'UAL SorcRE. In aaatomj (5W- is supposed to Imply « sepwratioa of the 
tura LamMoldatk, from and uAif, rcsem» shoutdandidadefrom the riM^ acireumstance 
blauce, because it is shined like tM fetter whidi never ena happen to 'this bone, from 
A). OrcipitAl suture. 'Ibe ttttiire that theoatnra of its julKdioii (hesibs; far 
unites tiie oecipitid boim to the two parietal the wapula it not fia»d to^tbe body;.hy smy 
bones. joint, but by Bpn<itttion,;|hat is, alow 

LAME. a. (laam, lama, Saxon.) 1. Crip- the outskfe of tiie. rihi^vand tii«re^£M>»liea 

g ed; disabled in the limbs (/imfef). I. by the miiscfes, (be-whidi tie bop Pa pe 
ttbblingi notamootb; aUudii^totMCaet iiwde and oiitnde;stfHlhe shouldeF-blahPt 

. ' i S-'V ’ 

S • 
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henoe, thougli tke muielef tad tendons of 
•tbe shoulder may be overstretched or 
strained, the bone never can riip'out’ of its 
place without a force sufficient to destroy 
the texture of the parts which connect the 
latter with the ribs. It is triie^ that the liga^ 
meat which sui rounds the articulation nhere 
the humerus joins svilb the scapula, at the 

S oiut of the shoulder, is exposed to ironsi- 
erable injui y from strains, &c. as is the case 
with other joints; but Mr. Clark assets 
(what will be easily credited by every scien* 
tific veterinarian), that he never knew nor 
heard of a single instance of its being dislo¬ 
cated in a horse, although it must be allowed 
til at the thing is possible. Uence, there¬ 
fore, he thinks the term ** slioulder slip” 
improper, only tending to mislead young and 
inexperienced men, and that it should be 
expunged from velcrina'fy^languagc. 

Lameness,” continues the same writer, 
“ frequently proceeds from tumours growing 
upon the bones of the legs, or on those im¬ 
mediately connected with them: these are 
commonly termed, in horses, splints, spa¬ 
vins, osslcts, ringbones, &e. (sec tlio plates), 
and are dntinguisbed or named from the 
particular part on which they grow. But, 
as these bony excrescences (or exostoses, as 
they are called in the human body) are not 
limited to particular parts of the legs, but 
are libale to grow on every other bone, 
they sometimes are concealed in such situa¬ 
tions that it is impossible they can be disco¬ 
vered, although their effects in causing 
lameness, when connected with the parts 
that arc conducive to motion, are very ap¬ 
parent; instances of which might be met 
with almost every day, if horses were more 
frequently dissected.” A horse’s shoulder- 
bone, which Mr. Clark preserved, evinces 
this fact; since it has an exostosis, about the 
size of a large nut, on the thinnest and most 
transparent part of the scapula on its inside. 
This having lain next to the ribs, the horse 
was, of course lame for several years, though 
the cause could not be discovered till after 
dissection; when it appeared, that this bony 
excrescence was so situated as to press upon 
the middle of the sub-scapulary muscle. 

** Something of the tame nature as these 
oxostoses,” says Mr. Clark, ” likewise lakes 
place on the snudl bones of the joints, eupc- 
cially ia those of the hind-l^s; the osseous 
matter foraOing a nuniber of small tumours 
between the joints, and cementing two or 
moro of these bones tOg^er, which itiijpedes 
the action of the Joint, and consequently oc¬ 
casions lameness. 

” Many persons Satter tliemsdves that 
they can cure these bony excrescences by 
blistering, &c. oven after they have acquirea 
their utmost solidity; but those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the anatomical structure of 
W parts, the solidity and browl basis of 
tiMse bony tumours, together with Uie firm 
eomiectiea they have wiu the bone on which 
tjMf grow, wUi at (dteo see the iasufikienoy 
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of this mqthodi; It is true, in so^^ff 
where these tumours have a narrow 1 „ 

they may betakiB off with a chisset;' hut 
this operation must, in many eases, he a^ 
toided wiWi consequences much 'ttioro detri¬ 
mental to the horse than the .siteresceivce 
would be in its fullest growtfii indeed, a 
caries in the ieg-bone may follow, end the 
cicatrix that remains will disfigure the horse 
more than the excrescence would have done 
in its full extent, ^'plints of au uncommon 
sire we daily sec on horses legs, that yet do 
not go lame in the least. Hence, Uieiefore, 
it is obvious, that it is not the size of a 
spKnt that causes laincnesss, after it has 
grown to its full extent, but rather its inter¬ 
ference with some of the soft parts that are 
subservient to the motion of the legs. 

“ It likewise frequcuUy happens, that 
these excrescences grow up between the two 
small bones on the back-part of the foie- 
Icgs, and immediately under the tendons; 
the grooves or hollows that are there formed 
on toe surface of the excrescence, whilst it 
is in its soft state, by the friction of the 
tendons, evidently show that they have been 
impeded in their motion. In th>s situation 
it becomes impossible to remove the excre¬ 
scence, especially as it frequently happens 
that the leg-bone, in such cases, is consi¬ 
derably enlaiged, a case for which there is 
no cure, as will be evident on inspecting the 
bare leg-bones that may be found almost in 
every field in which there are any dead 
horses.” 

Mr. Clark here adduces the authorities of 
Van Swicten and M. Petit, to shew the offeets 
which bony excrescences produce on the 
human body on their first appearance; but 
these, though not inapplicable to the purpose 
of illustration, need not be produced in this 
place. 

** That the same effect,” he observes, is 
produced by these excrescences growing on 
the Icg-boiics of horses, called splints, is 
very evident from their first beginning to 
rise on tiie outside of tlie bone: they distend 
or overstretch the periosteum which covers 
the bone; this creates pain, which is fol¬ 
lowed with lameness iu horses: but, when 
this membrane is either divided, ruptured, 
or becomes benumbed by the distention it 
has undergo, the pain arising from it 
ceases, and. unless the excrescence commu¬ 
nicates with some other bone, or presses on 
some of the parts that are conducive to mo¬ 
tion, as the tendons, &c. the lameness goes 
off, although the tumour on (he bone re¬ 
mains in its full extent 


** Lameness Ukewiicprocccds from rheu¬ 
matic pains in different par’s of the body, 
which fireqnentiy change from one place to 
another, and fimm cramps, spasms, sciatica, 
&c. all of wkdiffi produce lameness; the true 
seat of which, in some cases, cannot be im- 
certained wilffi any degree of certain^. 
Other causes of lameness are more easily dM> 
covered from their exteriml appearance, or 
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wilted ittttiid titeitf, ^ a swell* 
l^g; ortbe auts afiected, dttsadefl witifi jiaui 
to tliie iKBdmd npda toaeti{% them: of this 
%iod ai« oither oflM%atnents of 

the dr of tire muKibt «&d tendom of 
the irga shoniders. 

** Lameoesa I3ie« be proceed* froinhiova, 
as Uiese occasion contusion t or from wotimls 
and punctures, from watery sores about tite 
leffli or heels, under every denomination 
whatever 4 as, in these cases, the parts are 
more or less swelled and inflamed, and, of 
course, unfit for action. 

“ Lameness likewise proceeds from violent 
and long contiuued exercise, rhich occa¬ 
sions too great a waste of the synovia of Ihe 
joints; hence they become stiff, and, on the 
horse’s moving, make a crackling noise. 
The same effect is likewise produced from a 
variety of other causes which are confined 
to the feet, as pricks from nails in shoeing, 
wounds in the hoofs from nails nicked up m 
the streets, glass, sharp-pointea bone*, &c. 
which penetrate into the quick, from injo* 
dicious shoeing (sec Snositir.), and paring 
the hoofs to excess, or suffering them to 
grow too largo or long at the toes, by which 
the feet are benumbed, a partial conti action 
taking place at the coronet and heels, or a 
Contraction of the whole hoof, which is 
ronimmonly known by the name of hoof- 
bound. This last disease is a cooscquencc 
of keeping the legs and hoofs too ti« t and 
too dry, by a gieal quantity of filter and 
perhaps hot dung at ail times glider them. 
The practice of the Arabians ought, iti this 
respect, to be adopted, which is, washing 
the legs of theii horses frcmientiy through 
tlic day with cold water. 'Wmilst this is na¬ 
tural to horses’ hoofs, it at tbe same time 
not only keeps the legs cool, but contributes 
to brace and strengthen the muscular fibres, 
and to prevent swellings, ike. in them, flow 
diffhreutiy treated are our horses in this re¬ 
spect* bio such precautions are ever inten¬ 
tionally adopted, but directly the contrary; 
for it may litcially be said, that they are 
compelled at ali times (When in the stable) 
to stand on a hol-hed, whilst, at the same 
lime, tlic'ir hoofs are basted with oil, or 
other things, perfectly of an opposite c}ualhy 
to tlieintention With which are applied. 
It is by this means that the g^rality of fine 
horses that arc much kept ui ktables, sooner 
or later, become lame. 

“ Lameness likewise proceeds from corns, 
funning thrushes, from gravel insinuating 
itself between the shoe and the sole of the 
foot, especially in weak hoofs, or, by form¬ 
ing a lodgment there, it at lakt penetrates 
into the quick, which is called graveling. 

There is likewise another Wud of iatne- 
nen peeulhir to the hhid-quarteri, and whidh 
orcaslons a audden jerking of thelegs up¬ 
wards on movfi^ I by imme it. is called string* 
Italt, and by ottiers elick-spavin. This ioor* 
lilalat seems to be a particular aifeetidh of 
The nerves of the leg, which causes this kihd 
of involuutar; mutioo, for which ijtd ope 
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has yet proposed any eertain method of 
cure. 

“ Froui all these, and a variety of otlicr 
causes, lameness is produced, the true scat 
of which, in many cases, c.itmot be disco¬ 
vered by any external appearances 4 ” hence, 
Mr. (lark says, “ practrtioner.s ought to be 
very cautious in speaking of tJie causes of 
iainencss, before they positively have dis¬ 
covered llic particular seal of the disease, 
or the circumstance which produces it. 
From a want of this prccaulmn, together 
with n loos.iperficial mspeclionof the parts, 
and too hasty a dcicrmination as to the seat 
or cauie of lameness, applications have been 
in.de to the sound paits, ivhilsl the real 
cause has soon afterwards shewn itself to be 
elsewhere, peihaps in the hoof, to the shame 
and confusion of the piacfioiirr. Therefore, 
uules.s the cause of a hor«r’slameness is pci- 
fectly evadent, rtwiii be prudent to examine, 
at all liiue.s, the foot of the lame limb first, 
with care and sdteatlbnr and, if it should 
still appear doub^l, in imspecl it on Die 
next day, and eveftw third, time, rather than 
give too hasty a with respect 

to the seal of a hdlwics lamenew'. indeed, 
the toot 18 always to be suspected; Bn«i«spe- 
ciaily after a horse hUs been newly ilhod, or 
had his shoes fastened, or when tho shoe lies 
too Hat, so as to press upon the sole, or 
when the shoe is made too narrow forHlic 
hoof, or if there be a com in the foot. A 
horse may he lame from a nail, although 
it be not driven iminedialciy into tlie quick, 
by its thickness pressing on the soft parts, or 
from its being bent itiw'artls upon the quick ; 
or, when driven loo near, it will raise a 
small portion of the hoof, its own breadth, 
and force it upon the qintk; and this last is 
the reason why huises teniiiin a longer lime 
kir e after such acnilenls, than alien a nail 
has been driven immediately into the quick. 
A wound by a nail in the fleshy part of the 
foot, if discovered so.m and properly treated, 
suppurates, and .soon heals up; hut a thin 
splinter, when raised tiom the hoof by a 
nail, and forr.cd 011 the quick, has more 
lasting effects, and the horse will be iopgcr 
lame.” 

From what has been said, Mr. Clark ra- 
.sists, that no cerlkin rules can be laid dowu 
foi discovejiiiig the tnic seat of lameness in 
a horse frdm the motion of liisbody, al¬ 
though much has been pretended on the 
subject. “ Foir” says He, “ when any of 
the parts which are necessary to the motion 
of the body are hyuttsd, the adjacent parts 
will'be affected more or less) and thus, by a 
kind of sympathy,' wht^ limb will be 
afiectqdt thus, a 'pclck’ sUth ^ nail in the 
foOtwIH'Cause itfi!|t^ammlSion ’oftte whole 
leg; tbk dhootUng^liMh Mfheie cn$e«, tnay 
a^et'tiie muafflc^ of i^lhiadlSeri!,’ aoini'io 
obitruct their Hpoh ImcItiBg 

or ninching thpiie imir%‘lie^otie^dTO 
Httl shew a'!teeiiiie<‘of {dilm them,' mtaavliff. 
nem in moving fbrwadS or sidewise, thdt will 
ha Very apt to mudead the unwary, and 
■* kf. ^ 
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make them conelude that tiie caiw of lame¬ 
ness is centered entirely in the* shoulder, 
when, in fact, these are only syehptoms 
which proceed from the shooting pains oc¬ 
casioned by the nail in the fo<^t. 

“ The caution above mentioned will ap¬ 
pear still more necessary, when it is consi¬ 
dered, that bony excrescences excite the 
most acute pains whilst they are growing, 
by their eSiicl in extending the membrane 
which covers the bone, and which is always 
attended, more or less, with some degi^ee of 
inflammation on the' part, although, in some 
cases, the situation of these tumours cannot 
be perceived. Whilst growing, they may 
be compared to the pain of (ceUiing in chil¬ 
dren, which continues till the periosteum 
which covers the jaw-bone is {lenetrated by 
the new tootli.” 

Ill investigating otber'‘jpdB8ible causes of 
lameness in the horse, the same judicious 
wiTter alludes to what he formerly hinted 
on the subject of spasms iu tlie muiicles, 
cramps, &c. the real seat of which, he says, 
cannot easily be ascertained in horses from 
any external appearances that present them¬ 
selves. Yet the experience of such com¬ 
plaints in our own persons, he thinks, suffi¬ 
cient to make us sensible bow painful they 
may likewise be supposed to horses, and how 
likely to occasion laHmcncss. 

AnoUier cause of lameness, which Mr. 
Clark notices in conclusion, is the injury 
dune to the backs of horses by ill-made 
saddles, or those that are not properly fitted. 
“ This,” says he, is a consideration of im- 
portaitre both to the case of the horse and 
to the rider's safety. It frequently happens, 
however, that both suffer from inattention 
to this t for, if the saddle-tree be too wide, 
and Uie saddle without a crupper, it moves 
too far forward upon the shoulder-blades, 
by which means the weight of the rider, to¬ 
gether witii the points of the saddle-tree, 
confining tlie motion of the shoulder-bones, 
impedes their action, which causes the horse 
to stumble, and frequently to come down, 
whilst, at the same time, the cartilaginous 
euds of the shoulder-bones, muscles, iic. are 
bruised. Hence large swellings are produced 
on the shoulders or withers, which terminate 
io fistulna ulcers, and which, from the situa¬ 
tion of the parts, are very difficult to cure. 
On tke other kaiid, too narrow saddle-trees 
bruise the *likin, and occastou those bard 
laiims called sitfasts or warbles, and render 
the horse's back teodel* for a long time.”— 

** A saddle that U wed fitted should nrew 
equii^v on every part of the back, the middle 
or rid^ of the spine excepted, without 
touching, pressing} or %Yeu comidg near 
the shoulderi.blades, wbieh ought by no 
means to be Laterrupted in their motion; the 
saddle pannel, apposite to th^ hollows that 
^ on each side #f the s^aes should ho 
odh^euod and weft fitted up on each 81^ 
which'Will prevejit it from moving too far 
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forward dtt fit# ahoulder-Wados, 
though ho ciWipdr js used.*’ , ..y. t v 

As the best iditei^al means & Utet^tihg 
lameness in tfid fibot, iit tmiatmeira 
the use of Mr. Colemdh'sartiwMmig (see 
Froo). This, together with sim properly 
adapted to the state of thO hOof, and an at¬ 
tention to Mr. Clark's iujunetioAs to keep 
the feet cool, and in that state of moisture 
which is almost natural, may imdouhtedly 
prevent many troublesome diseases, the 
horse will be fine and clean limbed, and‘flee 
from any disposition to grease or swelling of 
the heels. 

The speeific diseases which occasion lame¬ 
ness In horses are treated of under their se¬ 
veral beads. Sec Bloou-spavik : Bone- 
spavin: SpUMXS! WiNO'OAi.i.b: Wens; 
QvixvbrS: Fajlse-qoarteks. 

To hAME'NT. V. n, {lamenlor, Latin.) To 
moUrUi to Wail; to grieve; to express sor¬ 
row {Drs/den). 

To Lame'nt. ». a. To bewail; to mourn; 
to bemoan; to sorrow for {Drgden)^ 

L AME'N T. s. (teaientum, Latin.) 1. Sorfow 
audibly expressed; lameutatioii; grief ut¬ 
tered in complaints or cries {Drjfden). 2 . £x- 
pression of soirow {Shak»peare). 

LA'MENTABLE. a. ilumentabilia, Latin.) 

1. 'Io be lamented; causing sorrow {Skaks.) 

2. Mournful; sorrowful; expressing sorrow 
(Sidney). S. Miserable, in a ludicrous or 
low sense; pitiful; despicable 

LA'MISNTABLY. ad. ^from lamentable.) 
1. With expressions or tokens of sorrow; 
niorufully (Sidney). 2. So as to cause sor¬ 
row (Skakepeorc). 3. FitifuUy; despi¬ 
cably. 

LAMENTA'TION. t. (Jamenlatlo, Latin.) 
Expression of sorrow; audible grief (Shake.) 

LAMENTATIONS, a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, wi itten by the prophet 
Jeremiah, according to archbishop tshcr 
and some other learned men, who follow the 
opinion of Josephus and St. Jerohi, on occa¬ 
sion of Jusiah's death. But this opinion 
does not seem to agree with the subject of 
tbe book, the Lameutation composed by Je¬ 
remiah on that occasion being prubablytosl. 
The fifty-second chapter ot the book of 
Jeremiah was probably added by Lara, as a 
preface or ii^oduction to the Lamentations: 
the two iirsTchapters are employed in doi- 
cribing the calamities of the siege of Jci u- 
salem: in the third the author dcjilou«the 

f iersecutions he himself had sulic cd: the 
ourtli treats of Uie desolation ot tlie city 
and temple, and the misfortune of Zedekiah: 
tiie filth chapter is a prayer foi the Jews in 
their dispenrsiou apd captivit>' and at the 
close of all he hpeaks iff Iho cruelty of the 
Edomites, who had insnlicd Jciusuiem in 
her misery. JUl the chapters of this book- 
except the last, are in imciic, and digested 
in tbe order of the Slphafiel; with this dif¬ 
ference, that in the first, second, and four^i 
chapters, iha first letter of every verse lot 
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thHse ‘^(•M^lipincr. ThU order wu pro- vaulted, lower two-Iobed; the ^roftt In- 
bi^ly adbpj^, that bool migbt be more dated and toothed on each side at the margin, 
eatily. lea^ am) retained. The eubject of Thirteen spccies^mostly indigenous to the 
this booh If of the most moving'kind; .and south of Europe—three common to our 
the style throughout Uvciy, pathetic, and own fields and water. These three arc as 
affecting. In this kind Ofwnti^ the prophet follow. 

JeremiM was a griat master, conformably l.L. Albnm.Whitearchangel,witlicordate, 

tothecharacterwhicbGrotiasgives of him: pointed, serrate, nctioled leaves; twenty- 
ifirut m eoncitandu. nowered whorls, formerly celebrated as an 

Lahbnta'tions. The funeral music of astringent, but long disused and forgotten, 
the ancient Jews was called by this name. a. L. Purpureiim. Red archangel i with 


u 

i alghfibcte but in the 
Jewr is continued for 
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permia. Calyx five-toothed, the teeth seta¬ 
ceous, and spreading; upper lip of the edrof 
vaulted, lower two-Iobed; the ^roftt 1n- 
fiated and toothed on each side at the margin. 


At the death of any one it was not only usual 
to employ tibicines, or flute-players, to 
perform over the body of the deceased, but 
to hire at least one vocal female mourner, 
or iameotatrix. From the rabbin Maimonides 
we learn, that the husband was obliged to 
provide mourners to weep over the corpse 
of his deceased wife, and at her fiineral; or 
at least that this was the established custom 
pf the country. The poorest persons among 
the Israelites, he tells us, engaged two flnjbl 
and one female mourner; and if the husband 


loaves cordate, obtuse, equally and obtusely 
toothed, and pctioled; the young leaves 
boiled and eaten tike spinach. 

3. h. Ampicxicanie. Floral leaves sessile, 
clasping tlie stem, obtuse. 

To lAMAl. V. a. To beat soundly with a 
cudgel. 

LAMMAS-dav, the first of August; so 
called, as some will have it, because lambs 
then grow out of <,«ekson, as being too big. 
iOlbCiFs derive it flrnhti $. flaxon word, signify- 
iiig *' Ipaf-mass,’* because on that day our 


were rich, the expence and pomp of the fbrefiRhers made an offering of bread made 
ceremony were proportioned to his wealth with new wheat. -On tfeis day the tenants 
and dignity. who formerly held Iimds of the cathedral 

LAMENT ATlUCEf*. The namegiven by church in York, werebound bytiieir tenure 
the ancient Hebrews to certain female vocal to bring a lamb Mive into the church at higli- 
performers who were hired to chant over mass. 

the dead, and to sing dirges at funerals; on LAMP, a vessel containing oil, with a 
which occasions they were accompanied with lighted wick. Lamps were in general use 
flutes. See Lakxwtatioxs. among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 

LA'MENTS. The name given by the The candlestick with seven branches, placed 
ilcotch to some of their old serious and me- in the sanctuary by Moses, and those which 
lancboiy airs: as Earl Douglas's Lp-tnenty Solomou afterwarasprepared fur the temple. 
Sir Norman Mac leod's Lamenly St. Kilda were crystal liunps filled wiGi ^il, and fixed 
Girl's Lament, &r. upon the branches. The lamps or candle- 

LAME'NTER. $. (from temenL) He who slicks made use of by the Jews in their own 
mourns or laments {Spectator). ^ houses, were generally put into a very high 

LA'MIA. In entomology, a Fabrician-tribe stand on the ground. The lamps supposed 
of the coleopterous genua Cerambyx, which to be used by the foolish virgins, &c. 
tee. In the Gospel, were of a different kind.— 

LAM1.C, a sort of demons who had their According to critics and antiquaries, they 
existence in the imaginations of the heatiient, were a sort of torches, made of iron or 
and were supposed to devour children. Their potter’s earth, wrapped about with old linen, 
form was human, resembling beautiful wo- and moistened from time to time with oil. 
men. Horace makes mention of tiiem in hie Matth. xxv. 1.'S. The lamps of Gideo^ft’e 


Art of Poetry. The name;i« according to , soldiers were of the same kind. The of 


some, is derived from lanio “to tear;” or, 
acconling to others, is a corruption of a 
Hebrew word signifying to devour. They 
are also called Larva? or Lemurcs. 

LA'MINA. In botany the border. Corollc 


polyptalous enrol. Called Umbtu, in a mo- gives 
nopetalous eorot. the ci 

La'mina. s. (Latin.) Thin plates eJM 
coat laid over aimther (Sharp), "itm t 

LA'MINATRH; a. (from larndta,) PhieAt al.hlj 
UMd of sudi bpdies whose contexttttedisee- .fined 
vers such a disposition as that of plMiU lyil^ ^the'yl( 
ever one another (Sharp). the o‘ 

LATllUM. ArehangM. In botany a genus , 

Iff the class didyuemia, order gy)aniii|C»i!: 


wax was uot unknown to the but 

they generally burnt lamps; hence Uo pfo- 
verb Temput et oleum perUdi, “ I*'have feet 
my labour.” Lamps Were sometimes burht 
in honour of the dead, both by .Greeks and 
Romans. . 

Dr. fit. Clair, in the Philoll Trans. Ho.94S, 
gives the deieriptitni of an improvement on 
the cokunou laibp. He propose! that it 
be made two or thtee indies deep. 
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tts»e) iau»t be adapted, a ?oTer having as 

‘ tnui^ holes as there arc to bewicks. WheiitUe 
Tciselli filled and the wicks lighted, it water 
falls in by drops at the jype, it will always 
keep the oil at Iho same height or very near 
it; the weight of the water being to that of 
the oil as 20 -p*,- to 19, which in two or three 
inches makes no great difference. If the 
water runs faster than the oil wastes, it will 
only run over at tlie top of the pipe, and 
what dues not run over will come under the 
oil, and keep it at the same height. 

Lamps, i*crpelual. The testimonies of 
Pliny, >t. Austin, and otheis, hare led many 
to beiici c that the ancients had the invention 
of perpetual lamps; and some moderns have 
attempted to find uuttlie seeVet, but hitherto 
in \ain. liid<>ed it seems no easy mallei to 
find out either a perpetual wick iir a perpe¬ 
tual oil. The curious'ittay read Dr. Plot's 
conjectures on the subject in the Phil. 
Trans. No. 166; or in l^wUiorp’s abridg¬ 
ment, \ol. iii. p. 636. But few, we believe, 
will give themselves the trouble of searching 
for the secret, when they consider that lh« 
credulity of Pliny and of Pt. Austin were 
such, that their testimony does not seem a 
sufficient iiuluciinient to ns to believe that a 
lamp was ever formed to biv^A^i)® or 1®®® 
years; much less is it credible that the an¬ 
cients had the secret of making one burn for 
ever. 

Lamp, Argand'i). This is a very ingenious 
contrivance, and the gre^te»t improveiucut 
in lamps that has yet Seen made. It is Iho 
invention of a citizen of Geneva; and the 
principle on which the superiority of the 
lamp depends is the admission of a larger 
quantity of air to the flame than can be done 
in the common way. This is accomplished 
by making Ihc wick of a circular form, bv 
w liich means a current of air rushes through 
the cylindei on which it is placed with great 
force; and, along with that which has access 
to the outside, excites the flame to such a 
degree, that the smoke is entirely consumed. 
Thus both the light and heat.are prodigiously 
Increased, at the same time that there is 
very considerable saving in the expense of 
oil, the combustion being exceedingly aug- 
ipcntcd by the quantity of air admiUed to 
tjie flames aud that what in common lamps 
is dissipated in smoke is here converted into 
a brilliant llatne. This lamp .is now very 
much in use; oad is applied not only to the 
ordinary iiurposes of‘illumination, but also 
to timt ora lamp funuie«ift>r chemical opera- 
tioju, in which it,is toHa4 1® ekCfted every 
other contrivoote yet inv^teff. It een^.i4i 
of two ‘ ----‘'- 

?n1heform,’ol 
ceqfmg iVilC 
of an upright metallje ®nb ina 

ud aU-tenth* 

jMlpthei&d ppmi 'atbo^ ipii. T?^***^ ^ 
ikiKl^er tube, ab^t MB#liidia®Mei>, 
and neariy of an equad length* *P^ ^ 




'Asrthdi 
be 

Ji^r simUar 
Pieter, which 
' iiecdnd. It 


twixtUteli 
of the 

the bohto.mv'iSr™ 
tube, ahout balfs^'tine., , 
is soldered to the i 

is perforated throughoOty Sw,ia to admit a 
curjcntof air to pass.thrddgh itr Mdtho 
oil is contained in the glbce betwixt the tube 
and that which surrounds it. A particular 
kind of cotton cloth is used for the Wick, 
the longitudinal threads of which are much 
Idiickei than the otheis, and which nearly 
fills tlie space into which the oil flows; ann 
the mechanism of the lamp is such, that the 
wick may be raised or depressed at pleasure. 
When the lamp is lighted, the flame is in the 
form of a hollow cylinder; and by reason of 
the ^rom; influx uf oic tlirough the heated 
ineti^ktabe becomes extremely biight, the 
smoke being entirely consumed for the rea¬ 
sons already mentioned. The heat and light 
are tUH farther increased, by putting over 
the Wole a glass cylinder, nearly of the sizo 
of the exterior tube. By diminisdiing the 
central aperture the heat aud light arc pro- 
portioiiabiy diminished, and the lamp begins 
to smoke The access of air both to the ex¬ 
ternal aud internid surfaces of the flame is 
indeed so very necessary, Uiat a scnsibla 
difference is perceived when the hand is held 
even at the distance of an inch below Ihu 
lower aperture of the cylinder; aud there is 
also a certain length of wick at winch the 
ett'ciT of the lamp is slrongesL if the w ick. 
be very sliort, the flame, though white aud 
brilliant, emits adisagiecaidc and pale kind 
of light; and if it be very long, tlie upjier 
part becomes blown, and smoke is emitted. 

We shall now give from Gregory’s Cyclo¬ 
pedia, an improvement of this luventiou. 
tee Fi.ate 93. , , , 

The upper compartment of the plate re¬ 
presents an improved consirucliou of Ar- 
gand's lamp. A, fig. 1. is the reservoir for 
the oil, which unscrews at B; in order to 
fill it the oil is poured in at a hole a, fig. 4, 
iu Uie lowqr end of the reservoir, which is 
covered, Wen the lamp is not buniing, by 
a sliding Collar, b, drawn up by a handle, d, 
which comes through a hole iu the screw, e, 
by which the reservoir is screwed in the short 
tube, E, fig. I: there being no vent-holes iu 
the upper part of the reservoir. A, to admit 
the air as the oil runs out,' a bpbble of air 
must enter the hole, «, fig. 4, to supply the 
place of every drop of oil that conics out, 
when the resci voir. A, is screwed to the tube, 
E; the collar, b, being down, the oil runs 
out (the air being admitted fiom without 
through a smatlhole,^,, till E is filled above 
the level of «, which prevents more 

air geUing ihi ifremains in this state till by 
tlw burning of the lamp the ®il is drawn 
dosrn beneath the hole, a, when it is filled 
again as before; by this mcani the lamp it 
efwaytiveil •applied, but never overstock^ 
From the bottom of the tube, E, 
'fig. 1, the oil is conveyed by a pipe, », to 
Go 
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tbwkmp, Ihc coiutitution of which ii be«t A* B, D, E, If, I, will be alwaj'* at liberly lo 
cxplainod in fie. ? j EF is the external tube descend: hence, though the whole 
of brass, which is supplied with oil by the be roiled along the ground, or mored many 
mpe D? in the centre of this another tube, mannei, the flameeiili always be uppermost, 
Gr€r, is soldered, which is open at both ends: and the oil cannot spill. It lain this manner 
between these tubes is a cylinder of iriightly mariners hung the compass at seas and thus 
wove cotton, gsf, called the wick; this is should all the moon-lanterns be made, that 
fastened to a small cylfikderofbrass, Ah (shewn are carried before coaches, chaises, and the 
separately in fig. 3), which can be moved like. 

down .ina up as the wick burns. The wick It is found that a lamp will burn without 
is lowered or raised by turning round the consuming any considerable portion of its 
cylinder, HH (shewn separately in fig. 5), wick, as Tong as it is amply supplied with 
by means of its nm, II, fastened to the cy- oil: hence it nccoraesdcsirable that it should 
Iiiider, HH, by three small rods, f/j the be level with the surface of the reservoir; 
cylinder, IIH, fig. 5, has a spiral groove, M, and this may be effected sufficiently well by 
cut obliquely round it: the cylinder, kh, figs, placing the wick at the edge of a very large 
2 and 3, which goes within the cylinder, HH, vessel, or at the end of a tube projecting 
has a small stub, /, projecting from it, which from such a vessel, or from a vessel closed 
works into the groove, kk, fig. 5; the leaf, I, above, and opening only by an orifice below, 
is tong enough to project a small dislaore which lets in the air as the oil escapes 
through the groove, kk, and when in Us through it. But all these methods have their 

S lace takes agahist a small bead, it, fig. > ;at(eniuuat inconveniences. Mr. Keii^s lamp 
*cd wi.'hinside the cylinder, FF, so as t« contains adividt^ualrity, one part of which 
prevent its turning, when HH is turned by is fiUed with oil, and the other with a sac- 
its rim, n. By the above arrangement it is chafine or stdinti fiaid of greater density, so 
evident, that when the cylinder, IIH, fig. 5, that when the oil cofttaiw* Ut 
is turned round, h is prevented from turning, of the tube is exhlmbinj: its place is partly 
the sides of tlie groove, k, will act as an ii.- supplied by k fretdi portioii, which is forced 
dined plane against the stub, I, and raise the up in conse^ucuge of< the descent of the 
cylinder A down or up, and the cotton wick, denser fluid iu a much Ini^er vessel. &u!, 
gff, aith it. The run, II, ligs. 1, 2, and 6, however, the surfircO' mart be lowered oy 
hasauoriiaincutrdburder,L, round it, which degree: but, by combining ^e invention 
serves to secuie the glass chimney, o, from with ^Dr. Hooke's cemicylindriCTl counter- 
being ovei thrown. To pi event the cylinder, poise, a litHe modified, the height of Uiis 
HU, iVom being lilted out by acciiJbnt, it fluid may be so regulated, that tte surface 
has a rim, o, ligs. 2 and 5, at the Iraer end, of the oil may remain almost invariable, 
cut tliiough in one place to allow it to pass until the leservotr is quite exhausted. For 
down by the bead, w j when it is below the this purpose the centre of gravity of the 
end of the bead it cannot be raised, unless counterpoise must be a little higher than the 
the notch in the rim, o, corresponds with the line wbimbisiictsit; and Us specific gravity 
bead. When the wick, gg, figs. I and 5, is must he'^otttt^rec-fourths as great as that 
lighted, it rarefies the air iu the glass cbim- of the |ij^itiNl; smd in this manner it may be 
ney, 0, and causes a draught through the laadf^lO ^aise the surface of the heavier 
tube GG, to supply Die inside of theuickti' ’liqtiHl, in proportion as a greater quantity 
and also under Ihu edge of the glamchiwifle^i'' oC;it‘escapes, to supply the place of the oil; 
to supply the outside; as the wtek' hai^ and to keep it always at a suflScieiit height 
down it can be raised from time to timo by fifiove the surface which separates it from 
turning the nm, 1, as bpfore described^ The the oil, so that tho wick may be amply »ad 
tujbe, is always nearlyfuUhf oil, htopght almost uniformly supplied. *A more parii« 
by’the pipe, 0. When it is required to put colar description of this ingeniou# con- 
in a new wick, llic glass chimpey 0, is lifted trivance, is given in vol. I. of Dr.T.ybunj^ 
oil'; the tube Ae, IS screwed up to t^ top ) Philosophy, and iilustrsded ^witb a dlih 
by turning the rim, II, thd' tube fig. 3, iathen gram. 

taken out; thf old wick pukjed ofi, and a new The saving of oil which arises from jsam- 
one is put ropiul the small part, m, of the ing use of an Argaod’s Ja^v above ^ 
t ubc, which is then put in agam, aad screwed scribed, instead o£ k 
down to the proper depth for lighting the produclidn of li|g|%is evideut'l afid. j^ap^ 
wick. peprs, ftoflffCfiWliw 

Lawp, Hefk’ttfi' A machine A'B, pi. fls. that *0 Jba» man 

6, ith two moveable circles DE, TO, wilhil^' 

ii; whijsis common centre of mottofi ioJd this■ tgider sqi&^' circiim- 

gi v!*y 18 at K; where their axes olhhi'OtkNli jtattrary. |lrt'*coifial(MFlqalaiM:eii^y ifiponVo- 
cr ariolher. If the lamp K<J, tua^* fiier^lj^t the otaking use ot 

prt V I'cav y »«id movable about itsuids'^lSI,'.', Ihts' kathhiT' does »nt 

ai.^ v'.' oat centre of ^ravity^is at 0, be fitfod "'Vf , 

v '>.!> Uit .lu^ci drqle, tlie commoa ccothS* ■:'.. 
of ravityoi tecwhi^c: machine will faR .li^' 

‘ i'' a'-iti iu;ti by reason of the pivdiiif ^ Arfanrs 
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lamp and a commoa wax caadle; and the 
general result of them is, that a common 
* Argand’siainp, burning with its usual bright¬ 
ness, gives about as much Rght as nine good 
wax candles; but the sizes and qual-tics of 
candles arc so various, and the light pro¬ 
duced by the same candle so fluctuating, 
that it is very difficult to ascertain, with any 
kind of prccistou, what a cpinmon wax can¬ 
dle is, or how much light it ought to give. 
He once found that his Aigaiid’s lamp, when 
it was burning with its greatest biilliaucy, 
gave twelve times as much light as a good 
wax candle three-fourths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, but never more. 

From the results of all the count’s experi¬ 
ments, it appears that the relative expense 
of the undermentioned inflammable sub¬ 
stances, in the product^iu of light, is as 
follows: 

Fqiial Parts 
in Weight 

Bees’ wax. A good rtvk candle, > 
kept well snaffed, and 
burning wtm a clear, 
bright flame . - * 100 

Tsdlow^ ‘A good taUowca>!tdle« 
m' kept well snuffi^, and 
*• • ^ biimingwith abcighi 

' flame • - lOt 

* The same taibw ean- 
dJe.bumittg Tery dim . 

for want or snuffing - sSss 

Olivo oil. Burnt in an Alcana’s 

lamp • - » 110 

The same bnmt in a 
common lamp, with 
a clear, bright flame, 
without smoke • ISO 

Rape oil. Burnt in the same 

manner - « - ^ 1S6 

Linseed oil. Likewise burnt in the ' , 

same manner • - ISO 

With the foregoing table, and the prices 
current of the therein mentioned artidei, 
the relative prices of light produced by 
those different materials may very readily 
be computed. 

In the year ll99, Mr. J. H. Hassenfratz 
was employed by the French government to 
make a ^ies or experiments to determine 
thu''iiiplt 'dcOaoin.iGal method of procuring 
light from;the difteredt COmbunible sul^ 
riancea Bsotdly employed fpr thht purpose. 
The materiali,of bMe^^perimentivfere, Wax, 
ipefita«cetl,'«hd tamm caudles, flsb oil, oil 
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of cole-seed^ of poppy sicds. In a _ 
these oils, hdlb the Argaiid and common 
lamps were employed. The wicks of the 
latter were round, C(mtatiting<^,itty-six cot¬ 
ton threads. The taltoitrland spermaceti 
candles were mould, six w the pound. The 
wax caudles five to the poutio. Mr. Has- 
senfratz used the same hietliod with Count 
Rumford for dclenuiiiing the comparative 
intensity of the lights. 

Count Kuiufurd, as we have semi, used , 
the Argand lamp as a standard for compari¬ 
son t bat as the intensity of its light varies 
according to the height of the wick, Mr. 
Hassenfratz preferred a wax candle, making 
use of it soon after it was lighted. When 
two luminous bodies, of different intensities, 
are put in comparison with each other, the 
shadows are of two colours. That from the 
weakest light is blue, and from the strongest, 
red, When the lights of two diflTerent com- 
hustihte bodies are compared;^they are either 
rbd or blue in a compound ratio oftbe colour 
and lateusity. Thus in comparing the sha¬ 
dows flroin different luminous bodies, they 
will he red or blue respectively, in the fol¬ 
lowing order; 

Light of the sun. 

-of the moon. 

—_ of Argand lamps. 

——- of talmw candles. 

—— of wax ditto. 

-of spermaceti ditto. 

-- of common lamps. 

That is to say, when a body »iilumioateef 
by the suh and by any other luminous sub¬ 
stance, the shadow oithe former is red, ami 
of the latter blue. In like manner, the sha¬ 
dow from an Argand lamp is red, when 
placed by that of a tallow candle, which iis 
blue. 

The following talkie will shew, aceordi'pg 
to Mr. Hasseutratz, the proportional di£ 
lance that different luminous'bodies should 
be’p}a(!ied at, to produce an equally intense 
sha&iS'firom tlie same object. The second 
edtuTO gives theiiproportional intensity of 
each’%ht, which i# kiih>wn to be in propor¬ 
tion tethe sijiUtUes of the disUn'ces qt lumin¬ 
ous bodies glVis^ the same depth of shadow. 
The thiid cehiutn shews the q^uantity of 
.comhffidibli' matter consumed in the hour 
by each mode ,of ghiiw light, which Mr. 
Hassenfratz calculates from the everafe of 
mahy repeated eltferlmehls. 
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D stauc e. 

Intensity. 

Ctuantitv 
consumed 
per hour. 

Wuaunt.> 
required 5. i 
equal inteii. 
sittsw. 

f Oil of puppv seed 

10 

10*000 

23 

23 

Argand Lamps, with < — of fishes - 

10 

10*000 

23*77 

23*77 

L —• of cole-seed 

9*346 

8*540 

14*18 

16*59 

rOil of cole-seed 

6*774 

4*5.88 

8*81 

16*2 

Common Lamps, wilb< —of fishes - 

6*534 

4*559 

9*14 

20*06 

t — of poppy seed 

5*917 

3*501 

7*05 

20*14 

Spermaceti cand’c ... 

5*917 

3*501 

9*23 

36*.37 

Old tallow candle ... 

5*173 

2*995 

7*54 

2517 

New ditto. 

5*47.3 

2*995 

8*23 

27*48 

Wax candle. 

4*275 

1*827 

9*54 

53 


The relative quantil; of rombuUible niat- 
ler required to produce equal lights at equal 
distances, may. bcobluiurd by a simple rule 
of proportion from tlic above data. Thus, 
if a given intensity of light, expressed bjr 
3'50l, has been pioduced by a cuiisumplioii 
of B‘i!3 ef spermaceti in the'hour, the same 
luminous body m ill produce a light of I O'UOO, 
by consuming in toe same tune a quantity 

,, . 10*000x0 ‘in 

of spermaCeU -- - .=20*87 - 

* 3*S0l 

Therefore ire may add lo the ialle a fourlb 
column, expressing the quantity ofcombus* 
tibic which each body ii.U't lousumeto pro¬ 
duce a light of 10*000. 

From what has baea laid down, it will 
also appear that tlie number of iigbls le* 
quired to produce a given light, mil be af 
toHows; To produce a light equal to 100 
Arzaitd lamps, burning puppy seed oil, it 
wifi require 

100 Argand lamps with fish oil 
117 Ditto do. with cole-seed oil 
SIS Common lamps with Cule>i>«ed oil 
310 Ditto do. with fish oil 

385 Ditto do. with poppy seed oil 

385 ^crinaccti caudles 
SSS Tallow ditto 
546 Wax. ditto. * 

Mr, Hassenfratz next taVes notice of the 
comparative price of these articles i by 
whico he finds, that in Paris the most ex¬ 
pensive light is that produced from wax 
caudles | and the most economical, that from 
oil of cole^'Secd, burned in Argand lamps. 
See farther the article Canwxe. 
Lau^SiM-A-, a pigment ao denominated 
from its being occasioualiy obtained from 
the black soot ot lamps. 3^hi*, howevoTji is 
not the mode of obtaining.it for. odoiUton 
use, though it may be proeumd from .the 
combuMion of any oily or npsliu>iis.pi^ 

Stances. .‘ 

Immpi-biock, as soU in the dtops, ia of 
two kiMs; tbetone kind, the l^bumtfroitl 
burning wood of the pine, or m ojthei^ 

OHS woods I and the other a heavv his 
^wpared from Ixmes, by bumiag tlwih 


close vessels, and nol unfrcqucntly denomi¬ 
nated ivoryf-lf/aek. 

The pari of the pine usually employed in 
the former sort, is must fretjucntly the im¬ 
pure resin or turpentine; whence lump- 
black, properly so called, is prepared in 
large quautitics by ail the turpentine manu¬ 
facturers, and from the impure resin that 
remains after the distillation of the oil, as 
well as from other refuse matters of the 
same kind. These are burnt in iron puts, 
or in a furnace appropriated for the pur¬ 
pose. and Uie dea>e smoke arising from the 
combustion is introduced into chambers 
hung with sacking, upon the surface of 
which the soot or lamp-black is deposited, 
and whence it is swept ufi'fioin time to time 
and sold without any farther preparation. 
Common lamp-black is nlit indeed pure 
charcoal, being mixed with some empyreu- 
matic acid and a portion of resin, in a state 
of imperfect decomposition; but after it 
ha* been heated to redness in a close vcxsel, 
all these impurities are driven off, and there 
remains behind arai'bun, or chaicual, in a 
slate of nearly periect pucity, as it will bum 
away with scaicely any perceptible residue. 

" The carbou ot a similar kind, denomi¬ 
nated h'or$f’biackt is obtained from bones 
during the process of disliiliug them for th* 
purpose of obtaining ammonia. If the fits* 
tiUation be stopped w heu the oil first arifes, 
which, from the first discoverer is 

oili it conies out very black, 
bones are found dreuebod with an oil ef 
same kind eery' dark and fetid, l£ jib* 
whole be then urged^te^redjiiiipis 
earthen or iron vossek.tiU every tbiag.Vola¬ 
tile has passed qver, the eartli of the bones 
remains so thfiVbughIfvknpregn»^|4(WHh 
the fine ebaliM inT iMiiail Mi'Ufme nnU 
{bruUy,.bliK^i^pi»]ik When 



, v.mwpBw Witb size 
sold 

B,^4V0r;-bla<k n 
greasy nature, 
‘^le JitaWriu 
•painti and 
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A fine black of the fame kind is obtain- The foilowii^ pre the chief sprri<'^t 
able by charrins ivory shavings in close 1. L. NoctilMfitt* Glow-ivoriii. ObloWg, 
vesselst and as uit, though the more ex- brown, shield eiflflreous. Inhab^w'oods 
pensive, is the way iii which this material and meadows of our own catuUry, other 
was first obtained,* the cause of the name is parts of Europe. The fenteJe Is larger than 
obvious. the male, and emits a fean^fttl light, (siip- 

LAMPADA'Rll’S. (Greek.) Th“ name posed to be phosphorescent but not really 
given to that of the two principal lingers, so) for the purpose of attracting the 
in the patriarchal (hurch of Constantinople, malet this issues from the four last 
who holds the fust place on t'le left side of rings of the abdomen. The male has a 
the choir. The appellation of lampadarius power of emitting a feeble light, but very 
is supposed to be derived from the musical disproporlioncd to that of the female, 
writer and composer of that name, who Two or three of these insects enclosed in a 
flourislied about the year 1300, and is eon- glass vase, will give a light sufficient to ett- 
jeetured to ha\c been the first ssho filled able a person to read in the darkest night. 
<the offiee. This singular phenomenon is observed 

LA'MPAS, (called also hampers^ and /.«jw- most frequently in Uie month of June, when 
pardg,) a sjiongy elastic enlargement of the the insect is in motion. The Icmale can 
roof of a young horse’s mouth, just behind withdraw or display this light at pleasure, 
the nippers of his upp'frjaw, by which the by contracting or unfolding her body. When 
bars of the mouth often project below the cashed with the hand, thi# luminous sub¬ 
surface of the upper teeth. The actual atance of the glow-worm adheres to it, and 
cautery has been often recommended hi tttts continues to sh ine till it is dried up. 
complaint, but cruelly and absurdly. Iftbe S. I.. Japonica. Yellow; last segment 
protuberance be so considerable as to pro- but two of the abdomen black : auleiinas, 
duee pain in mastication, it will generally eyes, and wings black. Inhabits Japan; 
be found sufficient to pass the point or edge flics about in the evenings during the 
of a sharp penknife or lancet, transversely, months of May and June, and scatters a 
ai^.lougitudinally, over the putly and pro- luminous vapour from two vesicles at the 
minent part, so as to let it bleed for a few end of the tail. 

minutes; it should afterwards be washed 3. L. Uepresaa. Brown; margin of Um 
with a solution of alum in water, and no shield and shells dilated, flat, luhabils India, 
farther inconvenience need be feared. 4. L. Coccinea. Head, thorax and shells 

LA'MPERN, in zoology. See Pbtro- sanguineous; body black: antennas pecti- 
hyzon. uate. Inhabits England and other parts of 

LA'MPING. 0 . (^«(:i*«7nw,.) Shining; spark- Europe: very rarely in any degree phot- 
ling: uol used ("penBer). phoresceiit. 

LAMPO'OV.s. A personal satire; abuse; . 5. L. Pennsylvanica. Oblong; shells grey- 

censure written not to reform but to vex testaceous; thorax black within the inargio, 
{Dryden). with two rafous snots. Inhabits Amerma; 

To LAMPO'ON. r. a. (from the noun.) To and emits a phosphoric light m the evening 
abuse witn personal satire. like the glow-worm. The eggs of all tliese 

LAMPO'ONEK. «. (from lampoon^ A are minute, of a yellowish hue, and depo- 
•cribbler of personal satire {Taller). sited on grass-leases. 

lA'MPUEY. Fee Pstroxyzoit, LA'NA. Wool. In botany, Pili curvi 

LAMPSA'NA. See Lxpsana. • death Delin. PI.— p/anlas ab wsiu 

LAMPY'lllS. Fire-fly. Inzoology,agcnas nimio. Philos. Bot. Crooked or curling, 

principsil use of 


Concealing the head; segments of the abdo- and'^hiopis. Sideritis canarieusis. Mar- 
MCn terminating is folded papilla*; female rubium. Verbascum. Stachys. Carduus 
fvwtaiUy) i^tieroiu. Fiftj4wo species—scat- eriocephalus. Onopordum. See Wooc. 
<lired over thq four qaatters or the globe; JLANA'RIA. In botany, a genus of the 
bf which twoj'only are'found in our own class hexandria, order mouogvnia. Corol 
edaalry. They ibay 'be thus subdivided* superior, woolly, longer than llic lilaiiients, 

A#'feelera sttbcj^v’ate, with a six-qiarted,. spreading bolder; calyx- 

'* WtUihorny,eaKtirelip} the Lampyrisof less; pericarp tkreasceiled. One species; a 
Fibf^knsi > woolly herb of Hie Gape. 

o. Wtth tne^MliaeaovaiiHliawiDate hp) 'LANATfi.'*lif)o<^yi In botany applied to 
formingtbe stem; »$<m^Ucl^$gervanicat &c.—La-‘ 
B. FoarJMlbm nelum vA woolly leaf. Qmn tela 

Cessypbuaof Bimrkitwtt il ili l ll^B^ lUldm aranem imbitiiM—to which is added in Delin. 
ever, bbt a' tiagle * Fi. ptVjs |}NlMlimreat/i. With a cos ering re- 

inhabitant of lhab|i 'f,^\!^;'‘';:>'<f&iS,» 0 mbling^aRider’s web, composed of hairs 
Feelers silhinilQrid«i'‘{1!ll^ tkurling spontaneously: as in Salvia nad 

•Of i^rici US,' ''' ' '•Sideritk 

D. nIIII JIilIII.MJPll W'!J• LANCASfilBE, a county of £nglsl|il, 
truncate i the bounded on the norlJi by Cumberland, Writ- 


ai'amst too great 
Salvia caiiariensis. 


oi me Class insecia, oroiT coieoptera. an- ciose, wiick nairs; me 
tennas filiform; feelers four; shells flexible; which is to defend plants 
thorax flat, semiorbicular. surrounding and a degree of heat. As in 
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mordand, and Yorkshire t on the east by 
Yorkshire, on the south by Cheshire, and 
on the west by the Irish ?eai seventy-four 
miles long, and from fifteen to forty-four 
wide. The form is irregular, not very un¬ 
like to England, Wales, and part of Scot¬ 
land united, the indentations on the borders 
being imilar. A ridge of mountains sepa¬ 
rates it from Yorkshire, and continuing its 
course through some other counties, has 
been called the Back-bone of England; this 
mountain screens the county from the east¬ 
erly winds and the attendant evils, and is 
thought to cause a greater quantity of lain 
than in the more interior pints of tiv' king¬ 
dom ; but docs not seem lu inaKc the cli¬ 
mate the less svholcsoiue. In the norlh-cast 
part of this division the hills are very lofty-, 
the highest is called Pendic Hill, on (he side 
of which is a very extensive ticlory for 

{ irinliiig Cottons, Ac. kanciishiie some 
ocal arfvaiitiigcs, vhich have been the cause 
of rendering the countiy so famous for Us 
maiiufaciiires. These, iii a great measure, 
de, !"jd upon the two most material articles 
of co<il and water; the former of which lies 
in immense beds towards the southern and 
middle pari, and the many rivers, &c. which 
in so many places intersect the country, to- 
gether with the springs, have had no small 
effect miiou the agriculture of this district. 
The northern and norlh-cast districts pro¬ 
duce lime-stone iii abundance; mail IS found 
towards the soiiili. Besides water and coal, 
this county also produces stone of various 
denominations. Near lancaster-'upon the 
coromoii) IS an extensive quarry of excellent 
free-stone, which admits of a line polish. 
The county town (Lancaster) is built wholly 
of this stone, blags and grey slates are 
dug up at Holland, near Wigan. Blue slates 
are got in large quantities in the mountains, 
called Conistone and Telbcrlhwaitc, fells 
near llawkshcad. Great uuanlities are cx- 
poited. They arc chiclly distinguished into 
three classes, viz. London, country, and tom 
slate, winch are valued in proportion, Lon¬ 
don best, &c. Copper mines in the north 
have been worked, but without much suc¬ 
cess. The best scythe-stonos are obtained 
at Haiiiford, v.ill wrought on the spot, iron 
ore, in large quan'il'es, is obtained at I indie, 
between Ulvcrslonc and Dalton. The fea¬ 
tures of this county ate in many places 
atrongiy marked; tov»arils the north tliey 
arc bold and picturesque, diversified with 
lofty mottiitains and fertile vales. The north¬ 
east part of the county is rugged, inter¬ 
spersed Mth many rivulets, with a thin stra¬ 
tum of upper soils the lioulheru part more 
softened, and plains mote fertilized: 
along the sea coast, the land is chiefiy flat, 
Uud has Hie appe»b*a«e» mafiy places, M 
if formerly eov^cd by the ocean. F«w 
countries produ^fe greater varieties of soM> 
which yet does not change so rapidly as in 
aqme oUiers. A considerable tract, whir^ 
1m between the Kibble and the Mers^, if 
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a sandy loam, well adapted to the produc¬ 
tion ot almost every vegetable that has yet 
been brought under cultivation; beneath 
which is a clay or mark There is also a 
black sandy loam, something distinct from 
the above description, which has no red 
rock, but the substratum white sand, under 
which is clay, and then marl. There are 
also tracks of white sand lands, and some 
little pebbly-gravel lands. There are many 
large tracts, which come under the denomi¬ 
nation of mosses, and some stiff*, but not ob- 
dnratc clay lands. Lancaster is divided into 
six hundreds, which contain sixty-three 
parishes, and twenty-seven market towns. 
It cont.iins about 1,150,000 acres of land, 
and in 1800 it had 67:.’,780 inhabitants, of 
whom more than 160,000 were men capa¬ 
ble of bearing arms. The towns arc Lan¬ 
caster, Liveipool, Preston, Wigan, New¬ 
ton, ('lithero, all which are boroughs, and 
send two members each to the British parlia¬ 
ment, making, with two for the country, 
fourteen in the whole ; other towns are 
Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton, Bnmlay, 
Bury, Cartmel, t^lhorley, Colne, Dalton, 
Garstang, Hasiingden, sHawkstiead, Kirk- 
ham, Leigh, Ormskirk} Poulton, Prescot, 
Rocliedale, Ulverstone, and Warrington. 
The principal rivers arc the Lon or Lune, 
Bibblv, Meiscy, Weaver, and Irwcll. 

Lancasttibc ^sphodlei, in botany. See 
Narturkctvw. 

LvnrASTEK, the county town of Lanca¬ 
shire, with a market on Saturday. It is 
governed by a mayor; sends two members 
to parliament; and is seated on the Lon, 
which lk;re forms a port flir vessels of 
moderate burden, and over which is a stone 
bridge of five arches. It has but one 
church, on the side of a hill, on the "ummit 
of which is the castle, serving both as the 
shire-house and the county-gaol. On the 
top of this castle is a square tower, called 
John of Gaunt’s Chair, whence there is a 
fine prospect of the mouniaiiis of Cumber¬ 
land, and the view tuwani the sea, extend¬ 
ing to the Isle of Man. Five miles from 
this place is Dunald-Mill-IIole, a cave at the 
foot of a mountain, into which a \airge 
brook rnns, after at has driven a mill hear 
its entrance, (^ome of its vaults are so 
high that they resemble the roof of a 
church, and In other parts so low, that they 
can be passed only by creeping on the hands 
and feet. Lancaster haH Mout 1600 igdia- 
bited houses, and rather more than &fi00 
Hihabitants, about one-fifth of whom are 
entitled to vote for the Koruugh representa¬ 
tives. '1%M town carries on a constderaMe 
trade, cspecitdly to the West Indies; and is 
noted for the makine of mtlhogany eabinet 
ware. It kNOOmitefS. of Cadude,>'and SS5 
NNW. of London. -Lon. £.W. Lot. 
54.4. N. '' ! f,' 

'tl^jfcAsrtli, a coi|mtf''.«if Fennsylvania, 
diisilesiong wtd.io-^hioad. In 1700^ it 
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Ljlkcasteh, the capital of a county of ship or boat dfescends from the shore, either 
the same name, in Pennsylvania. Beside when she U at fir»t built, or al any tt^ 
its churches, and other puolic buildings, it afterwards. 

contains a ccdlege founded in 1787, and 1.AVG1AN% a town of Naples, inAbruz- 
named Franklin college, after the late t)r. to Citeriore, iwith an archbishop’s see. It 
Franklin. ‘ It is a mace of considerable isfamouffor its fairs in July and August! 
trade, seated on the Conestogo Creek, near and is seated on the Feltrino, 87 miles N. E, 
the river Susuuehannah, 66 miles W, by N. of Naples. Long. 14. 50. £. Lat. 42. 18, N. 
of Philadelphia. Lon. 76. 17. W. Lat. LANCINA'TION. ». tfrom toncliw, Latin.) 
40. 8. N, Tearing; laceration. 

LANCE. s. (/aircr, French; lancea, Latin.) 7'o LAiVClXATE. v. e. (/anefna, Latin.) 
A long spear (.VWnc^y). To tear; to rend i to lacerate. 

LANCF.. r.ff.(fromthe nottn.) I. To LAND. s. Saxon.) 1. A country! 

pierce! to rut {'>hakspeare). 8 . To open a region, distinct from other countries 
cbirurgically ; to cut in order to cure (Spenser). 2 . Earth, distinct from water 
(Dryden). (hhol). S, Oroundi surface of the place 

LANCE, in Ichthyology. SecLsuircE. (Locke). 4. An estate real and immoveable 
LvmcE'Wdod, in botany. See Cabbage* (KnoUes). 5. Nation! people (iJejidcn). 6. 
Tree. Urine. An old word (''5a&s»carc). 


LA'NCF.LY. a. (from'fAhcc.) Suitable to a 
lance; not in use (Sltfncy). 

LANCEOLATE Lbav. In botany. 
longura utrinque sensim versus extrei|dtw^' 
tern atlenuatum. CHtloag, and gradviidd^y 
tapering towards each 'extremity: like the 
head of a Iamce.-T-Exem»lified in Plantago 
lanccolata. Sooite call it spear-shaped, 
others lance-shan^ or lahced! but lanceo¬ 
late appears in all reacts preferable.—It is 
applied also to the Stipule, Bracte, and 
Perianth. 

Laneeolate-ovatc leaf; partaking of both 
forms, or between both! but inclining more 
to the latter. An ovate lanceolate leaf, on 
the contrary, would incline more to the 
lanceolate. This is a general rule with re¬ 
spect to these compound words. 

LANCEPE'SADE. t. (lance speszate, Fr.) 
The officer under the corporal (Cleavelantf). 

LANCEROTA, one of the Canary Isles, 
about 15 miles long and 10 broad. It is 
very high, and may be discovered at a great 
distance. Long. 13. 26. W. Lat. 29. l'4. N. 

LA'NCET. s. (lancette, French.) A small 
pointed chirurgical instrument. St‘e Sun- 

OERV. 

To LAUN'CH. ». n. (lancer, French. This 
word is too often written launch.) To dart; 
to cast as a lance; to throw; to let fly 
(Pope). 

LANCH, or Launch, a peculiar sort of 
loi^-boat, used by the French, Spanish, and 
‘Itauan shipping, and in general by those of 
other Buro^an nations whep employed in 
voyaging in Mediterranean sea. A launch 
is proportionably longer, lowers and rnore 
fle^ottomed than the lo^-boat; it is by 
consequence less flt ft>r sailing, but better 
calcinated for rowing uid approaching aflat 
shore. Its principal superiori^ to Uie long¬ 
boat, howevejr, <oi^isU nubcingby its con- 
sbrnction tnil!^ fltfer to under, run the ca¬ 
ble; which^fs a very dccessacy^Ctttploymetrt 
in the harbours of the Levanjt sea, whi^^e , 
the cables of diffbrettt ships in'e ftuiteB^ . 
neross each uth{9h,>%nd freqnigatly. iiWdienr 
Ihia-exercise cxtr^nely|i^pCess«E|rV4'!^£>^ 

Lancb, is also the inoveIneBt^^^jiil<l. 


To LAND. r. a. (from the noun.) To set 
on shore (Dryden). 

' To LAND. ti. ti. To come to shore (Bac.) 

' Land, Flooding. See Irrigation and 
HvSUiNDRY. 

Lani>, in the sca-Ianguagc, makes part of 
several compound terms; thus, lana-laid, 
or, to lay the laud, is just to lose sight of 
it. Land-locked, is when land lies qill round 
the ship, so that no point of the compass is 
open to the sea. If she is at anchor in such 
a place, she is said to ride land-locked, and 
IS therefore cbncluded to ride safe from the 
violence of the winds and tides. Land-mark, 
any mountain, ruck, steeple, tree, &c. that 
may serve to make the land known at sea. 
Land is shut in, a term used to signify that 
another point of land hinders the sight of 
that from which the ship eainc. Land-to, 
or the ship lies land-to; tn.it is, she is so far 
from shore, that it can only just be dis¬ 
cerned. Land-turn is a wind tliat in almost 
all hot countries blows at ccrliiiii iimcs fiom 
the shore in the night. To set the land; 
that is, to see by the compass how it bears. 

Land-Tax, one of the annual taxes raised 
upon the subject. SfeeTAx. The land-tax, 
in its modern shape, has superseded all the 
former methods of rating either properly, 
or persons in respect of llieir property, whe¬ 
ther by tenths or flfteenths, subsidies on 
land, hydages, scutages, or lalliages. Many 
of the ancient levies were in the nature of a 
modern land-tax; for we may trace the 
original of that charge as high as to the in¬ 
troduction of our military tenures ; when 
every tenant of a knight’s tee was nound, 
if called upon, to attend the king in his 
army for forty dnysi In every year. In heu 
of tliis pcrsonsil'fttteadanrc, a pecunia-’y sa¬ 
tisfaction caitiD- to.^be levied bv asso-.iicr.ts, 
at so much for every knnrlit's tee, u..(if>r 
the name of,scutages, fee fis. oaok. Hi 
the same nature with these we e tiic asse.s- 
meats of hydage or hid in upon at. 
lands, and talliaje up'' bo¬ 
roughs. But they' ' j. . j. 

disuse, upon, the inJ in-lion of snb-.idies. 
about thelime of k.ii Kichard II. aiwi 
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llttj Ilenry IV. SecStTBsm*. In lieu of 
subsidies, whicb wWe usually raised by 
rommissioners appoiab^d by the crown, or 
the great officers of staU^ the parliament, in 
the beginning of ibe civil wars, introduced 
the practice of laying weekly and monthly 
assessments of a spMifie sum upon the 
several counties of the kingdom, to be le¬ 
vied by a pound rate on lands and personal 
estates, which were occasionally continued 
during the whole usutpation, sometimes at 
the rate of 120,0001. a month, sometimes 
at inferior rales. After the Restoration, 
the ancient method of granting subsidies, 
instead of these monthly assessments, svas 
twice, and twice only renewed, viz, in 1663, 
s\hrn four subsidies were granted by the 
laity, and four by the clergy; and in 1670, 
when 800,0001. was raised by way of sub¬ 
sidy, which svas the last lime of raising sup¬ 
plies in this manner. The nioiifhiy assess¬ 
ments being established by custom, raised 
by commissioners named by parliament, and 
producing a more certain revenue, subsidies 
svere discontiaucd, and occasional assess¬ 
ments granted, as emergencies remiiied. 
These periodical assessments, the subsidies 
which preceded theni, and the more ancient 
scutage, hydage, and talliage, says Judge 
lilackstone, svere to all intents and purposes 
a land-tax; and the assessments sveie some¬ 
times expressly called so. However, in the 
year 1602, a new assessment or valuation of 
estates was made throughout the kingdom, 
which, though by no means a perfect one, 
had this eflcct, that a supply of 500,0001. 
was equal to Is. iii the pound o?the value 
of the estates given in. And, according to 
this eulianced valuation, from the year 
1693 to the present, the land-ta.x has con¬ 
tinued an annual charge upon the subject; 
above half the time at 48. in tlie pound, 
sometimes at 3s.: sometimes at 2s.; twice, 
VIZ. in 1732 and 1733, at Is. but without 
any total intermission. The medium has 
been 38. 3d. in the pound, being equivalent 
to 23 ancient subsidies, and amounting an¬ 
nually to more than a million and a hiuf of 
money. The different rates, at various 
perioas, arc stated below. , 

In 1698 and 1699, dtSs. 

1700, at 2s. 

ITOl, at 3s. 

1702 to 171$, 8t4s. 

1713 to 1715, at«s. 

1716, at-4s. 

1711 to 1721, atSs. 

1722 to 1726, at2s. 

1727, at 48. 

1728 aad 1729, at 3s. 

1730 and 1731, at 2s. 

1732 aod 1733, at Is. 

1734 to 1739, at 2t. 

17# to 1749, at 4s. 

1750 to 1752, at3i. 

1753 to 1755. at fs. 

1756 to 1766, ails. 


N D. 

In 1767 to 1770, at 3*. 

1771, at 4s. 

1772 to 1775, at Ss. 

1776 to 1798, St4s. 

Tiic Slims to be raised at 48. in the pound 
were stated, in the annual act, at 1,089,6731. 
7s. lOid. lor Euglniid, and 47,9541- Is. 2d. 
for Scotland, making together 2,037,6271. 
9s. O^d ; and upon credit of this assessment 
2,000,0001. was annually borrowed of the 
Bank in anticipation of the tax, for which 
sum exchequer-bills were given them, which 
were to be discharged out of the produce 
of the tax as it came in; but the full amount 
of the assesitinent was seldom, if ever, col¬ 
lected, so that the nett payments into the 
exchequer always fell short of the sum bor¬ 
rowed on the credit thereof, exclusive of 
interest on the bills; and Hie deficieucy was 
made good out of the supplies for the next 
year. 

In 1798, the current value of the public 
funds having been unusually depressed for 
some time past, and apprehensions being en¬ 
tertained that the fqilher increase of toe 
funded debt would be attended with peculiar 
inconvenience, uifless some mode was dis¬ 
covered of counteracting its effects, a pro¬ 
ject was adopted of offering the land-tax 
for redemption or sale. With this view an 
act was passed, making the land-tax a per- 
etuai tax, ft-om £5th of March, 1769 ; and 
eing thus converted into a permanent an¬ 
nuity, it was ol&red for sale to the proprie¬ 
tors of tlie lands upon which it was charged; 
or if they declined it, to any other person 
who chose to become a puritoaser. In the 
first case it was considered ai; a redemption 
of the tax, the estate becoming in future 
wholly freed from it; in the latter case the 
purchaser became entitled to receive the 
land-tax reguiarivfrum the receiver-general, 
half-yeaily, ontne 16th of March aud20to 
of September, in every year. The con¬ 
sideration to be given in cither case was not 
to be ill money, but stock, either in the 
three per cent, consols, or three per cent, 
reduced, to be transferred to the coraihis- 
siouers for the reduction of the national 
debt. The quantity of stock to be trans¬ 
ferred for redemption of the tax by persons 
interested in the land on which it was 
charged, was so mneb capital as yielded an 
annuity dr dividend exceeding the amount 
of the tax to be redeemed by oue-tentk part 
thereof; and the stock to be transferred for 
purchase of the tax by persons not inte¬ 
rested in toe lani^ was so much capital^ M 
yielded an annuity «r dividend exceeding 
the tax to be purefaued by one-fifth part 
thereof. Thus the amount of three per 
cent stock'to be transft^tod for TOi. per 
annum tax waiSfilA. fllf. 4a.' for fedemptipp, 
or 4001. for pttrehas^. . ^ 

This scheme waa'^Aiopted .iriUi the vie* 
of faJljiuJSng the rpujllSf money on loan, 
by a brgqr qaaotity, of floiUmi 
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•lock, and thu* raiyin^ the current price; 
while at the »ame time it would be attended 
with an incrcaw of revenue. This at least 
was the avowed object of the measure, which 
it was estimated would be the means of re¬ 
deemin' or taking out of the market a!)out 
80,000,0001. of stock; the advantages ofief- 
cd by it were, however, by no means such 
as to induce a general appi oval of it, many 
persons subject to tiie tax decliued redeem¬ 
ing it, and hut few were inclined to become 
purchasers. The period fiist limited was 
several times extended, but Ihc plan suc¬ 
ceeded very imperfectly, and on the first of 
February, 1803, the total amount of three 
percent, stock, which had been transferred 
for the redemption of land-tax, was only 
2I,794,.307l. 17s. Sd, 

LANDAFF, a small place inGlumorgan- 
shirc, but liououred wihi 'the appellation of 
a city, on account of its being an episcopal 
see. It is seated on an ascent, on the nver 
Taafe, near Cardifl'f but the Cathedral, a 
large stately buildtag, stands on low ground. 
It is 30 raifes N.'W. of Bristol, and 166 W. 
of London. Lon. S. 10. W. Lat. 51. S4. N. 

LANDAU, a strong town of Geri’iany, in 
tbepalatinale of the'Hhine^ It w as formerly 
imperial, but was reded to tiie French in 
1648. It sustained a 8ever#'hombardment 
by tbefdliei, in 1798 ( bat they were com- 

S elled to raise the siege. It is seated on the 
iucicb, nine miles S. by E. of Nciistadt, 
and E. of Paris. Lon. 8.10. £. Lat. 49. 
19. N. 

LANiiAtJ, a town of Germany, in the cir¬ 
cle ot Upper Hhine, 19 miles N. of Wal- 
dcck, and 84 S. 8. F.. of Paderborn. 

LA'NDET). a. (from land.) Having a for¬ 
tune in land {Shakitpeare'). 

LANDEN, a town of Austrian Brabant, 
famous for a battle gained by the French, 
over the allies, July 29, 1693, and for a 
battle fought March tS, 1793, between Uie 
Austrians and French, by which the latter 
were compelled to evacuate the Austrian 
Netherlands, Landcii is seated on the Becke, 
17 miles N.W. of Huy, and 18 N. E. of Na¬ 
mur. Lon. 5. 5. E. Lat. 52. 41. N. See 
NBBRWtNDCN. 

LAKosa (John), on eminent mathematician, 
was born at P^irk, near Petcrborougli lo Nor- 
(bainptonsbire, in January 1719. He became 
very early a proficient in the mathematii's, for 
we dad him a very respectable contributor to the 
Ladies Diary ia'-1741; and he was toon among 
the foremost of tome ,,who tlien contributed to 
the support of that shiall hnt vUtuable publica¬ 
tion, in which almost eyery English matiiemati- 
clan wh 9 baa arrived at any degree of eminence 
for the best port <^f this century,, has eoutendad 
fur fame at ona Uma or other,of hts life. Mt, 
Landen coafuiu^d,h^ coj^batWs to h at toaes» 
under various slgnatnres, ^11 %itoin a few years 
of bis death. » j’V 

Jt has been freqhpimi^btertof) toat Qm 
toties of literary UMS'i|iuisi ptuMy of tl^pi- 
tory of their writings;,and Uie ebiiierv8d^%iMt 
never more fully verlfifid, than in tbe^pr^Ninl 
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article enneankiug Mr. Landen. All that Ire 
have to relate, way of event, is that Mr. 
landen Itved to the oilier part of hit hfe, as a 
farmer, at the viUa|p» («f Waiton, near Petcr- 
bumogb ( where also, be gave instructions in 
malbernatics, to ywmg ,|»«H to toe neighboar- 
hood: among those wtonts he thus Msisted with 
lus instruction and advice, were. Mr. Thomas 
Boswoith, afterwards master of the Charity 
School at Pc'erborough, and Mr. Richard Wes¬ 
ton, afterwards for maiiy years master of a 
large boarding-school at Yaxley $ both of them 
respectable mathematicians. From Walton, 
Mr. Landen removed about 1762 to Milton, the 
seat of earl Fitzwilliain, to undertake tlie busi¬ 
ness of land steward to that amiable nobleman, 
in this sitnatioii lie reuiained till within a year 
or two of his death. 

Ill the 48th volume of the Phil»su|jhical Trans- 
actions, for the year 1754, Mi. l,.andon gave 
“ Au Investigation of some theoicms which 
suggest several vui-y remarkable pruiKirties of 
toe Circle, and sre at the same time ot considor- 
rableusein resolvng Fractions, the denominators 
Of which arc certain Multinomials, into mure 
simple ones, and by that mean.', farilitato the 
couipiitatiun of Fluents.” This ingi-mous paper 
was delivered to the Society by that eminent 
matlieniatician Mr. 'fhomas SiRi]>scm of Wool¬ 
wich, a circumstance which will convey to those 
wlio are nut themselves judges of it, some idea of 
Its merit. 

In the year 1755, be published a volume of 
about 160 pages, iiititled Mathematical Lucubra¬ 
tions. The title to tins publication was made 
choice of, as a means of juforming the woild, 
that tile study of the inathernatics was at that 
timcratlier the pursuit of hm leisure hoots than 
his principal employment: and indeed it con¬ 
tinued to be bO, during ilie greatest part of his 
life. These Lucubrations contain a variety of 
tracts relative to the rectification of curve lines, 
the summation of scries, the seeing of fluents, 
and many other points in the higher parts of the 
mathematics. About the latter end of Uie year 
1757, or the beginning of 1758, he published 
proposals for pnnting by sub.scnption “ The 
Residual Analysis, a new hi anch of the Algebraic 
art;” .and in 1758 he pnlilished a small tract 
in quarto, entitled “ A Discourse on the Kcsi- 
duai Analysb,” in which he resolved a variety 
of problems, to which the nicthoil of fluxions 
had heeft usually applied, by a mode of reason¬ 
ing rntireiy new j compared those solutions with 
soiiitioos the same problems, investigated 
by the fiuxiotuwy method; and shoned that 
the solutions by his new method were, lo general, 
more natural and ejeg^nt ihiin tlie iiuMonary 
onea 

In the 5Ist volume of the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, for toe year 1766, he gs\u ” A new 
method of compatingthesums ot a gr at number 
of infinite series.’* ITtis paper nan also piesent- 
ed to the society ^y ^is ingenious fiicnd the late 
Mr. Thomas Smbsott. In 1761, he published 
the first book of « The Residual Analysis,” in a 
4to. volume i# El8 pag<>s, with -evera! copper¬ 
plates. la this Areatise, bendes explaining the 
pnnciples wfatok hia new analysis was founded 
on, he apfdie^'te to drawing tangents and finding 
, the properties of enrve-lmcs j to describing their 
involutea alto jgvoiutes, finding the radins of 
enrvature, .llkieir greatest and least ordinates, 
and points Of contrary Auxure; to the detormi- 
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totMt ipl t (eccod book 

t«Bd ^ iii.]p{>ti<anoii of this ae« anot^ffn to * 
g*e«t ’vumty of mechauioal and pbyrical #ab- 
jedtc. Idle papcn which were to have fonsed 
thh book lay long by him j but he aevcf found 
Ibiaure to put them in order for the preia. 

On the 16th of January 1766, Mr. Laitden wm 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, end ad* 
mitted on the 24th of April following. In the 
dSth volume of the PhHotophical Transactions, 
for the year 1768, he gave a “ Specimen of a 
'icw ine^od of comparing curvilineal areas: by 
i.<oi.s of which many areas did not appear to 
lie comparable by any other method j” a circum- 
stanct of no small importance in that part of 
natural philosophy which relates to the docirine 
of motion. In the 6Uth aolume of tiie same 
■work, for the year 1770, he gave “ Some new 
tlicoicms for computing the whole areas of 
eiin’C-lmcs, where the ordinates arc expressed 
by fractions of a certain form," in a more con* 
CISC and elegant manner than had been done hy 
Cotes, Do Moivre, and oth<‘r$ who had consi¬ 
dered the subject before him. In the Olst volume, 
for 1771, lie has investigated several new and 
nseful theorems for computing ceitaiii fluents, 
which arc assignable by arcs of the conic sec¬ 
tions. This subject had been considered before 
both by Mr. Maclaurmand Mr. D’Alembert; but 
some of the theorems which were given by these 
celebrated mathematicians, being in part ex- 
prcsseil by the difference between an arc of an 
hyperbola and its tangent, and that dillerenec 
being not directly attainable when the are and 
its tangent l-oth hecome infinite, as they will do 
when (he whole fluent i.s wanted, although such 
fluent be iinitc, these theorems thcrclore fail 
in those cases, and the conipntat»'*n becomes 
impracticable without farther help. This defect 
Mr. Landen has removed by assigning the limit 
of the diflircncc between the hyperbolic arc and 
its tangent, while the point of contact is sup- 
pased to be removed to an infinite distance from 
the vertex of the cunc. And he concludes the 
paper w th a curious and remarkable property 
relating to pendulous bodies, which it deducible 
from those theorems. In the same year he pub¬ 
lished “ Animadversiiins on Dr Stewart’s com¬ 
putation of the sun's distance from the earth ;** 
a clever pamphlet, but rouefaed in far more 
acrimonious and seomtul language tfhan any 
man ought to employ when writing against so ex¬ 
cellent a genmeter as Dr. Stewart. 

In the (m'Ii Mihime of the Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions, for 177'), he gave the investigation of a 
rancral thconm, nhich he had promised in 1T7I, 
ror finding the length of ^ny arc of a conic 
hyperbola by means of two elliptic arcs; and 
observes, that by the theorems there investigat¬ 
ed, both the elastic curve and the carve of equa¬ 
ble recess from a given point, may be constructed 
on those cases where Mr. Maclanrin’i elegant 
method fails. In the 67th volume, for 1777, he 
gave “ A now theory of the motion of bodies re¬ 
volving about an axis in free space, when that 
motion is disturbed' by some extraneous force, 
either percussive or aocalarative,** At this tune 
he did not know Diatthe sttbject had been handled 
bj’ any person befbre him; and he considered 
only the motion of a sphere’s si^ereid and cylin¬ 
der The pubitcatbn of tiiis papm, however, 
was tV cause of his beingtold, tbid ^edoetrine 
of rotatory motiaa had beCB considered by M- 
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entss MathematiqueSi he there leanted that M. 
©’Alembert was not the only one who bad con- 
wdered the matter before bun; M. D’Alem¬ 
bert theic speaks of souiefflaUtematuian, though 
he does not mention his name, who, after read¬ 
ing what bad been written on the subject doubted 
whether there be any solid wha'ovcr, i)t..>ide the 
iplicre, in which any Ime, passing 'nough its 
centre of gravity, will be a peiinar 'fir, axis of 
rotation. In consequence of t c:., Mi, Landen 
took up the subject again; aiiti tbixifh he did 
not then give a solution to the gi rti rai problem, 
VIZ “ To detcnniiic the mntiuns ei a body of 
any form whatever, uvolving without restraint 
about any axis passing through li ..entre of 
gravity," he fully removed every liouh' .if the 
kind which had been started by the pc.- 'o alluded 
to by M. D’Alembert, and. poinU d o i several 
bodies, which, under certain dimensions, havu 
that remarkable property. This paper i- given, 
among many others equally curious, in a volume 
of Memo rs which he published in the year 1760. 
But whet renders that volume yet more valuable, 
is a very extensive appendix, containing " Theo¬ 
rems for the cslculatiou of fluents." The tables 
which contain these theorems are more complete 
and extensive than any which are to be found 
in any other author,' ai^ are chiefly of his own 
investigating; being such as had occurred to 
him iu the course of a long and close application 
to mathematical^tudies in almost every branch 
of those science^ In 1781, 1782, and 1787, he 
pubhsbeil three little tracts on the summation of 
converging scries, in which he explained and 
showed the extent of some theort-ms which had 
been given for that purpose by M. de Moivre, 
Mr. Sterling, and his old fri''nd Thomas Simpson, 
in answer to some tilings which he thought had 
been written to the disp.iragement of those ex¬ 
cellent mathematicians. It was fthe opinion of 
some, that Mr. Landen did not show less mathe¬ 
matical skill in explaining and illustrating these 
theorems, than he has done in his writings on 
original subjects; and that the authors of them 
were as little aware of the extent of their owm 
theorems as the rest of the world were, before 
Mr. Landen’s ingenuity made it obvious to all. 
At this period, too, he was engaged in a con¬ 
troversy with Dr. Henry Clarke, in consequence 
of that gentleman’s publishing a translation of 
Longna’s Treatise on the Summation of Scries. 
This controversy was conducted with much talent, 
but far too much warmth and anger on both ndes. 
The pamphlets, however, are nearly forgotten; 
and the world has yet to learn that the tenns 
of matbeinatics and those of BiUinsgate, are 
convertible, and admit of mutual substitution. 
About the beginning of the year 1783, Mr. 
Landen had made such improvements of his 
theory of rotatory motion, aS'enabled him, he 
thought, to give a solution of the general pro¬ 
blem specifled above; but finding the result of it 
to differ very materialty, from the result of the 
Bolution which had been given of it by M. 
D’Alembert, and being not able to sec clearly 
where that gentimuan had erred, he did not 
venture to make his own solution public. In the 
course of that year, having po-oeured ^ 
Memoirs of the Berlin A'^htdemy for 1757, which 
cootain M. Euler’s sohj&nt'of t^ problem, he 
fouiiN%that this gentien^’a solution gave the 
same reanlt u had been deduct by M. D’Alem- 
b«rtj Inittiie penpicusty of M. Euler’s manner 
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tensAleit ftilR »$-diteMer tdiere be 
had erved, whi<t}i the obecaritjri <rf tbe other did 
W>t {leruiit. The ^aement, he«w«» of two 
writew of such e»tabli#i»ed repidiW#e» »• M. 
Euler and M. P^Alaaihert, tatt^ hii|» long dubi¬ 
ous of the truth of his own soluUoh, and n»du<^ 
him to revise (he process again and again wtth 
the utmost circumspection j and heing every time 
more coi»vm<-ed that bis own solution waS right 
and Uiejr* wrong, he at length gave it to the 
public ill the 7oth volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions, for 1TH5. 

The extreme difficulty of the subject, joined 
to the concif-c manner in which Mr. Laiiden had 
been obliged to give his solution, in order to 
confine it within pro(>er limits for the Transac¬ 
tions, reurleicd it top difficult, or at least too 


hideivTsjiii^l 
Sfet, tin: 
fidkd hi 
those who' hai 
who hnew less 
gQsdng, and aui 
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(hb sdOtost 

wrhef I hooM^ 
' ,«dl)r^s id regard fitr 
tftpteW* fcr thoto 
exoeiisive, dis- 
' ttosW^IO! for had the 


mients or geninlk;# |k}| toallitamticiaiit b*«n 
equal to his, he eidM have no r^kwe 

cmiDCnce, no distinction; add withovl' that 
distinction Ins contempt would have had no'otts- 
tentacle on which to erect itself. He had^too an 
aukward knack at subbing the seputatitm of 
others with notes, of admiration, in this Manner: 

** Emerson blundered here !’* 

** What a goose was Heath to fall into such a 
mistake!” 


Jaliuiious .1 piece of business for mo'-t mathenia- 
ticiuus to read it; and tins circumstance, joined 
to the Citabhshed reputation of Euler, induced 
many to think that his wdutioii w.is right and 
Mr. Labden’s wrong; and there did not want 
attempts to prove it. But notwithstanding these 
attempts were manifestly wrong, and that every 
one who perused them saw it, they convincod 
Mr. Landen tliat there was d necessity for giving 
hts solution at greater lengHi, m order to render 
it more generally undendeod. ‘Aliout this tune 
also he met by chance with the late P. Frisi's 
Cusmo,;ra{ffii» Physifiasset MathcmatiCBe; in the 
seoqnd jiart of which there is a solution of this 
proUem, agreeing in the resuli^ vlth those of M. 
Euler and D’Alembert, which is not saprising, 
as P. Frisi employs the same principle that they 
did. Here Mr. I,and^n learned that M. Kulci 
had revised the soludon which he had gnen 
formerly in the Berlin Memoirs, and given it 
another form and at greater Icn^h in a volume 
published at Qryphiswell in entitled, The- 

oria Munis eoqiorum sohilorum scu rigiilorum. 
H.iving therofore procured this hook, Mr. Lan- 
clcn found the same principles employed in it, 
and of course the same conclusion icsultmg 
from them that he liad found in M. Euler’s former 
soluUoii of the problems: but as the reasoning 
was given at greater length, he was enabled to 
sec more distinctly bow M. Euler bad been led 
into the mistake, and to set that mistake in a 
stronger point of view. As he had been con¬ 
vinced of the iieceHsity of explaining bis ideas 
on the subject more fully, so he now found it 
necessary to lose no time in setting about it. 
He had for several years been severely afflicted 
with the stone in the bladder, and toward the 
latter part of his life to such a degree as to be 
coniin^ to his bed for more than a month at 
A time j yet even this dreadful disorder did not 
very materially abate his aidour for mathema¬ 
tical studies; for tlie second volume of bis Me¬ 
moirs was written and revised during the intervals 
of his disorder. This volume, bCside a solution 
of the general problem concomjflg rotatory mo¬ 
tion, contains the resolution of the problem 
concerning toe motion of a top; an investigation 
of the motion of the equinoxes, in which Mr. 
Landen has first of any one pointed out the 
Cause of Sir IsitcC Newton’s mistake in his Solu¬ 
tion of this celebrated problem; and some other 
papers of considerable imporanee. He just 
lived to see this worl('j|tiiRhed, and received a 
copy of it the day b«i|m his death, which hap¬ 
pened qn the 15th of January 1790, at MEtou, 
near Peterborough, in the 71st year of biibage.' 

As ih mathematician Mr, Landen stands 


“ Mr. Emerson has touched upon tots subject j 
but his reasoning thereon h false 

“ This proposition and Leonhard Euler’s llth 
problem, &c. are to the same purport, but our 
conclusions ar,e very different 1” 

Mr. Buler, without any explanatory reason- 
llfg! without any icgard to the inclinations of 
the two' planes wito respect to tlie centre of gra¬ 
vity of too body &.C. 

The errors here noticed Mr. Euler lias re¬ 
peated in his 13tb and I5thproblems *” 

“ His general theory is most egregiously 
erroneous 1” 

“ That” he “ should err so greatly, and so 
repeatedly, 1 must say, seems wry extraordi¬ 
nary /” 

Such are the rhetorical beauties which Mr. 
Landen scatters in almost every page. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, however, we are inclined to 
imlievc that Euler will be rcinembereil as long as 
Mr. Landen.—His manners m priralo life were 
very consistent with these speciineiis : insomuch 
that the stiange contrast of his haughty and as¬ 
suming airs, wnth the urbanity, mildness, and 
benevolence of ins noble employer, would cause 
toeviltagcis to exrlaim as tliey passed togetlier, 
** There goes Loi il i.(iuden and Mr. ritzwilham.” 

Mr. Landen left one daughiei, who is now, 
we believe, living m the neighbourhood of Peter¬ 
borough. His manusenpts, we are sorry to say, 
for many of tliem doubtless were valuable, were 
sold to toe cheesemongers and tnllow-cbaudlers 
of that city, and thence distributed among the 
inhabitants, in a very dificrent inann^ from any 
which toe author had in contemplation. 

LA'NDFALL. a. (/and and Jdl/.) A ind- 
den trtmsktioa of property in land by the 
death of a rich man. 

L A'M OFLOOD. a. (/and and flood.) Innn 
dation (Clarendot^. 

LA'ND-FORCBS. t. (land and forces.) 
Warlike powers not naval; soldiers that 
serv^ on land (-TVmpfo). 

LANDGRAVE (formed of the German 
land, “earth,** aftdgrafForgrave, “judge” 
or “connt*’), a nunc formerly given to 
those who executed justice in hcmalf of tte 
emperors, witiit regard to the internal policy 
of the country. The title does not seem to 
have been before the llth century. 
These judges were first appointed wititin a 
certain dfi^Ct of Germany: in process of 
time ihul^n became hcreailary, and thoSe 
judges aiittBied the sovereignty of the se* 



rtral 4iiliitri«t|‘'«»^(Hnitri«8 over which ih*j 
preiiddi. lAtti^raTe is now applied by way 
of eminence to those sorereig^i Jjwnces of 
the empire who possew, by inheritahee,.ter- 
tain estates called lanipnFoaten, and of 
which they receive the investiture of the 
emperor. There are four princes who have 
this title, vie. those of Tpitrin^ia, Hessia, 
Alsdtoe, and Leuchtenberg. There are also 
other landgraves who are not princes, but 
counts of the empire. See Count. 

LANDGUAK1) Fort, a fort of England, 
situated on a point of land, at the soum>east 
rxlremity of the county of Suffolk, at the 
mouth of the rivers Ornell and Stour, op¬ 
posite Harwich, and furnished with a gar¬ 
rison, under the command of a governor, 
and a platform of guns, to defend the roast. 

LA'NUHOLDEU. «. (landt.ai hold.) One 
who holds land {ftOcl:e). 

lA'NDJOBBEK. *. {land mi job.) One 
who buys and sells lands for other men 
iStvlfl). , , 

r.A'NDlNG. \ s. (from land.) The 

bA'NDING-PLA'CE, / top of stairs {Add.) 
LA'NDLADY. *. {land and ladf/.) I. A 
woman who has tenants holding from her. 
2. The mistress of an inn {Swlfl). 

LA'NDLESS. a. (from land.) Without 
property} without fortune {Shakspeare). 

LA'?iT)LOCK£D. a. (land and lock.) Shut 
in, or enclosed with land (Jddtson). 

LA'N DLOPER. ».(/«»dand/oapf’»,Dutch.) 
A landman; a term of reproach used by sea¬ 
men of those who pass their lives on shore. 

LA'NOLOR I), s. {land and lot 3.) 1. One 
who owns lands or houses, and has tenants 
under him (Spenser). 2. The master of an 
inn (Addison). ’ 

LA'NDMARK. *. (/tfwdand Biarfr.) Any 
thing set up to preserve boundaries (Dry.) 
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iter* in E. loa, 1.1S. N. lat. 48* fS. There 
is anoUier •maU town of the same uatbe in 
Silesia, and in the duchy of SchweidnH*, 
seated on the fiver Zieder, which falli into 
the Banber: and there is also aneUier in 
Moravia, seated on the river Morate, oa 
the confines of Hungary and Austria. 

LA'VD-WAITER. s. (land and waiter.) 
An officer of the customs, who is to watch 
what goods are landed (Swift). 

LANDWARD, ad. (from land.) Toward 
the land (Sandys). , 

LANE. 8. (laen, Dutch.) ]. A narrow 
way between hedges (Locke). 2. A narrow 
street; an alley (Sprat). 3. A passage be¬ 
tween men standing on each side (Bacon). 

LANERK, a town of .Scotland, which 
gives name to the county, situated on the 
north-east side of the Clyde; near it are 
some celebrated fails, or cataracts, in that 
river, which, especially in rainy seasons, 
form a tremendous appearance. Here the 
brave Wallace first meditated to revenp 
the wrongs of his country, and slew the 
governor, who mas a wan of rank. In the 
neighbourhood are some of the greatest 
cotton manufactures of Scotland: 10 miles 
.S. E, Glasgow. Long. 3. 49. W. Lat. 5h< 
43. N. 

LAMERKSHIHE, a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by Dumbartonshire, 
on the north-east by Selkirkshire, Linlilh- 
owshire, and Edinburghshire; on the east 
y Pccbleshire, on the south by Dumfries- 
sliire, on the south-west by Ayrshire, and 
on the west, towaid the north, by the Clyde; 
40 miles long, and about Zf in its mean 
breadth. Its form has been iancifuliy rora- 
pared to that of a vine-le^; the mouth of 
the Clyde supposed to represent the stem, 
the course of that river the middle vein, and 

>nS M •. • 


department of the North, and late province 
of Hainault. It was besieged in vain by 
prince Eugene, in ni2. It was taken by 
tbtf allies in April 1794 ; but retaken in July 
following. It is seated on the Sambre, 18 
miles Sv. of Maubeuge, and 100 H. by E. 
of Paris: E. long. 3,47. V. lat. 50.7. 

LAND'iCAPE, in painting, the view or 
prospect of a country extended as far hs 
the eye will reach. Fee Faintino and 
Drawing. 

LANDFCROON, a sea-port town of Swe¬ 
den, in SouRi-Gothland, and territory of 
Schonen, seated on the Baltic Sea, within 
the Sound, 22 miles north of Copenhagen. 
E. Ion. 12, 48» N. lat, 55. 52. 

LANDSDOWK, a place in Sooierselshire, 
near Bath, wiib a fair on October 10th for 
cattle vid ^eese. 

LAND’FJBifib •promontory of Cornwall, 
the most? wWtbdy POMJt of Gipt Britain. 
According to. |fee «iBi|uisite Tables, the 
Lon. Is S, 15. W. Lat. 4«.57.80, fi. 

LANDSaCT, o »tw»lSE,|oWRMOerini«iy, 
ta .Lower Bavaria, wR|i~* castle on 
ao a^iaoeat hilt It ki leatea on Mie river 


The river Clyde, descending from the sou¬ 
thern part of this county, divides it into 
two eoual parts, tlie one called the Shire of 
Lancrk, aw the other the Barony of Glas¬ 
gow; the one hilly, heathy, and fit for pas¬ 
ture; and the other level, and proper for 
corn. The principal rivers, all of which 
rise on the same hul, are the Clyde and the 
Annan, both of which run into the Irish Sea; 
also, the Tweed, which falls into the Ger¬ 
man Ocean: besides which, the Frith of 
Clyde is Joined to the Frith of Forth by a 
canul, for the benefit of navigation und 
trade. It abounds with ci^ had limestone; 
has some lead mines, and abnndancc of lapis 
lazuli is dug up here. The chief tovms are 
Glasgow, Hamilton, Lanerk, and Bulher- 
^icn. The population, in 1801, amounted 
to 147,708. 

LANFRANC, atebbUhop of Canterbury, 
was bom at Pavia, aid studied At Bologna, 
•Her whidh he w^ld Fniide, <^ere be 
retired to if which he 

Was elected prfht.w HMd. liOWiam, duke 
of Kormahdji hioile if 

phea, «t Caeni khd whte.he c0ii|ii8lred 
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Eaglaad, preferred, himi tbe <4ie of Cm> 
terWy. lo lOTl, he went Rome, to 
receive the pallium from the pope < but it 
muit be observed, to bis honour, that he 
stoudy Resisted the authority of Gregory 
Vll. who repeatedly cited him to Rome, to 
ansiver the charge of heresy brought against 
him. He rebuilt the cathedral of Canter¬ 
bury, and founded several other churches 
and hospitals. He died in 1089. He wrote 
a book against Berenger, and other works, 
which were collected into a volume, in 
1647. ® 

LAXGANICO, or ?uNRt, anciently Ocym- 
PI4, a town ol European Turkey, in tlie 
Mores, situated on a small river called Car¬ 
bon, the ancient Alpheus. This was once a 
City of great note, near which, on the Olym¬ 
pian plain, were celebrated the games so 
called, which were firstTnttituted by Pelops, 
in honour of Jupiter, and ailenrards re¬ 
vived by Atrens and Hercules. They were 
held every fifth year, with great solemnity, 
amidst an infinite number of spectators, and 
lasted for five whole days togeiUier. From 
these spectacles, thefiompntnlioa of time in 
Gieece, by Olympiads, took its rise. In 
this city, also, was a very fine temple of 
Ji^iiier Olympus, with a celebrated ima^e 
of that god, fifty ells high, which was reck¬ 
oned one of the seven wonders of the world. 
It is 3S miles S. S. E. of Cbiarcnza, and 60 
fi. W. of Corinth. 

_ LANGB.ilNE (Gerrard), .a learned Eng¬ 
lish divine, was born inWestmoreland, about 
1608, and educated at Queen’s college, Ox¬ 
ford, where ho obtained a fellowship, and 
proceeded to the degree of D. V. He print¬ 
ed au edition of Longinus at Oxford, m 
1636, and several other learned works after¬ 
wards. In 1645, he was chosen provost of 
bis college, which, with the office of keeper 
of the archives, he held to his death in 
1657. He was held in great esteem by Sel- 
den, Uslicr, and other eminent scholars of 
that period. 

LANGELANP, an isliuid of Denmark, in 
the strait called the Great Belt. It is SS 
miles long, but scarcely five in breadth, 
and produces plenty of corn. The principal 
town is Uutcoping. Lon. 11. 0. E. Lat. 55. 
4. N. 

LsaoiijhAND (Robert), a, yerj old Relish 

f iQOt, mod one of the first disomes of Wick- 
ilfe. He distinguished himselr by a curious 
poem, entitfe^ Tbe Visions of Pierce Plow¬ 
man, wtitL^AROui 1869, intei^e^ as a sa¬ 
tire on almost pvery descr^tton of men, 
but especially clergy, ft, Is written in 

blank verse, wi^ consideiralUe force and 
humour, and man alliterative meaaiire. 

LAXGENTHAW* Mwn of fiwtsieriand, 
la the canton of, Berne. Here are three 
great aouUalfiMn, p|^w|jjch great quanHtiei 
of linen, as aiso' ca^,',,c^eeu, and grabs, 
sold. Near tbp >to)en,9im^spme m0dkl> 
j|ij»ri«^. U UJq toRto of Soleure^ 


oBca^nng, 

into ordtos the sons of a 

lancplashiiegenRi^Wdhf^hose dimghter he 
married. He hdltlil livipg of BL^den, in 
Somersetshire, and was hesip^ a justice of 
the peace at the time rdf his deatn, which 
happened in 1779. He published, 1. {(qetaSi 
in 2 yols. 12mo.; 2. Theodosius and Coor 
stantia, 2 vols. ISmo.i 3. Solymau and.Atp 
mena, a tale; 4. Frederic and Pharamond, 
12mo.; 5. Sermons, 2 vols.; 6. ElfusioOS of 
Fancy, 2 vols., 7. Fables of Flora, in verses 
8. A translation of Plutarch’s Lives, of 
which a new edition has been lately pub¬ 
lished, by the Kev. F. Wrangham. 

LAN610NE, a city, deemed hy some the 
capital, of the kingdom of Laos, with a 
magnificent royal palace, seated on a small 
river, 140 miles S. E. of Ava. Lon. 101. 
15. E. Lat. 21.12. N. 

LANGIUS (John), a physician of Silesia, 
was born in 1485, and took his degree at 
Pisa, after which he practised at Heidel¬ 
berg, and became physician to four electors 
palatine. He died in 1565. lie published 
at Basil, in 4to. 15.54, Medical Epistles, 
which abound with curious matter, and ar« 
worth perusal. 

LA.N'GLEY (Batty), an English architect, 
who died in 1751. He published many use¬ 
ful practical books, as the Builder’s Jewel; 
^tfae Builder’s Price-Book; and other works 
for masons, bricklayers, and carpenters. 

LANGOGNE, a tovin of France, in the 
department of Lozere, 21 miles N. £. of 
Mepde, and SS W. of Frivas. Lou. 3,43. E. 
Lat. 44. 44. N. 

LAN GON, a town of Francc,ia tlie depart¬ 
ment of Gironde. It is noted for excellent 
wine, and seated on the Garonne, 15 miles 
N. or Bazas. Lon.0.10. W. Lat. 44. SS. N. 

LAKGPORT, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturday. Jt is seated on 
a hill, hy the river Parrel, wnich is naviga¬ 
ble for barges to Bridgewater. It is 10 muet 
S. B. of Bridgewater, and 128 Wyiy S. of 
London.^ Lon. 3. 0. W. Lat. 51. 0S%. 

LANGRES, an ancient town of France, 
in the department of Upper Marne, with a 
bishop’s see. It is seated on a mountain, 
near the sources of the Marne, and its cut- 
,|er« wares are in high esteem. Ibis tows 
is thought to stand the highest of any i» 
France; and the prospect from the lowers 
of the principal church is beyond concep¬ 
tion.' It is $5 miles N. E. of Dijou, and 100 
S. by E. of Rheims. Lon. 5. 24. E. Lat. 47. 
52. N. • 

LANGTO^ (Stephen), archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, was Item in England, but educated 
at Paris. Hp was chancellor of Paris, car¬ 
dinal of Rump, ami made bishop of Canter¬ 
bury by th&pope, in opposition to king 
.j^ohn aodj^clergy. dohn forbadpLangtem 
ftom his dominions, and baoMbiffi 

^ Oantffhury^ lor tM 



language. 
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coinTBtt^ictttdlp twi^Trw 
from their alleeiance. He thea found it 
n^Maryto make his luhmisrion, to receive 
the archbishop, and to restore the monks. 
Langton was a haughty prelate, wholly de* 
voted to the papl chair} however, he was 
a man of great learning, and wrote several 
books, which we have not room to enu> 
merate. He died in 18£8i 
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LANGUAGE, in the proper sense of the word, 
sifpufies ttie expression of our ideas and their va¬ 
rious relations by certain articulate sounds, which 
are used as the signs of those ideas and relations. 
By articulate sounds are meant those modula¬ 
tions of simple voice, or of sound emitted from 
the thorax, which arc formed by means of the 
mouth and its several organs; the teeth, the 
tongue, the lips, and the palate. In a more 
general sense the word language is sometimes 
used to denote all sounds by which animals of 
any kind express their particular feelings and 
impulses in a mauner that is intelligible to their 
own species. 

Nature has endowed every animal with powers 
sufficient to make known ail those of its sensa- 
tioiui and desires, witli which it is necessary, for 
tiie preservation of the individual or the continu¬ 
ance of the kind, tliat others of the same species 
should be aciiuamted. For this purpose, the 
organs of all vocal animals are so formed, as, 
upon any particular impulse, to utter sounds, 
of which those of the same species instinctively 
know tlie meaning. The summons of the hen is 
instantly obeyed by the whole brood of ohiekens; 
and in many others of the irrational tnlics a si¬ 
milar mode of communication may be observed 
between the patents and the offsprmg, and be¬ 
tween one animal and its customary associate. 
But it is not among animals of the same species 
only that these instinctive sounds are mutually 
understood. It is os necessary for animals to 
know the voices of their enemies as the voices 
of their friends; and the roaring of the lion is a 
sound of which, previous to all experience, every 
beast of the fure|^ is naturally afraid. Between 
these animal voices and the language of men 
tiiere is however very little analogy. Humaii 
language is capable of expressing idexs and no¬ 
tions, which there is every reason to believe that 
the brutal mind cannot conceive. Speech,'* 
says Aristotle, is made to indicate what is ex¬ 
pedient and what is Inexpedient, and in coxse- 
quedce of this what is just and unjust. It is 
thcKfbre given to men; because it is peculiar to 
them that of good and evil, just and ui^nst, 
they only (with respect to other'animals) possess 
a sente or feeling." The voices of brOtn seem 
intended b^ nature to express, not distmot'id^as 
or moral tnuideii, but only such feelin|f ps it is 
for the good of the specks that they should have 
the power of making known j and in this, as k 
all other reiitMK^jb^tbwn vwces ate mtelogous j 
not to our bgA to our weeping, lang^ 

ing, sigU^ and other 

natvrk) ^ appetite and 

passion. . dpxwwe behnen the lan¬ 
guage of ken mk dtil 

connsti k anik^tbi)(,'b|f;.t kbits _ 

mny be resolved into dWiM dlwwfetxry ipunds’^ 
or ^Uabidi, msm IWdir tif 


viding,” as denoting a power poculiar to the hu¬ 
man species: for though there are a few birds 
which utter sounds that may be divided into syl¬ 
lables, yet each of these b'rds utters but one such 
sound, which seems to be empioy.d rather as 
notes of natural music than for tlie purpose of 
giving infoimation to others; for when the bird 
IS agitated, it utters cries whicli are very dif¬ 
ferent, and have no articulation. A thud dif¬ 
ference between the language of men and the 
signiilcant cries of brute aiiimaU, is, that the 
former is from art and the latter from nature. 
Eicry human language is learned by imitation, 
and IS intelligible only to those who cither inha¬ 
bit the country where it is vernacular, or have 
been taught it by a master or by books: but the 
voices in question are not learned by imitation ; 
and being wholly instinctive, they are intelligi¬ 
ble to all the animals of that species by whuli 
they are uttered, though brought together fiooi 
the most distant countries on earth. TImt a dog, 
which had never heard another bark, would not¬ 
withstanding bark himself, and that the barkings 
or yelps of a Lapland dog would be iiistine^vcly 
understood by the dog# of ^ain, Calabria, or 
any other country, are facts whidi admit not of 
doubt: but tliere is no reason to imagine that a 
man who had never heard any languagi. spoki n 
would himself speak; and it is well known that 
the language s(H>ken in one country is unintelli¬ 
gible to thn native# of another country wiiere a 
diflerent liinguagu is spoken. Herodotus indeed 
records a fact which, could it he dependeol upon, 
would tend to overturn this reasoning, a# it in¬ 
fers a natural relation betwec>i ideas and certain 
articulate sounds. He tells us, that Psammeti- 
chus, king of Egypt, in order to discovci which 
was the oldest language, caused two children, 
newly bom of poor parents, to lie brought up by 
a shepherd among his cattle, with a strict in- 
jnpetion that they should never hear a hum.an 
voice; and tliat at the end of two years the chil¬ 
dren pronounced at Uie same time Gie word 
jSunwc, which m the Phrygian language signified 
Iiread. Either this is one of the many fables 
which that credulous historian collected among 
the Egyptians, or the conduct and reasoning of 
PumunetiChas were very absurd; for it is added, 
that from kis circumstance be inferred that the 
Phri^gians were the most ancient people, and 
that they Spoke the primitive language. The 
only rational purpose for which such an experi¬ 
ment could be instituted, would be to discover, 
not which is tiie oldest or the latest tanguage, 
but whether there be such a thing as a langaagr 
of nature or instinct: but in such a language it 
is obvious that there could b 64 io word to denote 
bread, because in what is called the state of na¬ 
ture bread is upfcnown. The experitkent of Psam- 
metichus was probably nev^ madd j but in the 
wood! of different conutriet uolikny skvi^fes have 
at different times been caught, though they 
apparent possessed til the sl^citywBtch is’ 
uaturel to man, and* tiiough thtir orgiks both of 
heating said of speech wtM wevef used 

articulate sounde aesHMIef.simMtwtts or ideas. 
Ihey uttered k#eed c^ea vdiicb 

animtiv ^re msbactively eepirmsitk i^wbeenih ^ ^lin, 
femi«i:^f jbp end wnrow; B|eirk mm 

than meh eiVitki^ i bt}t mpem td 
roAments of «l»t 1 
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representf all roatikiud to hav* been originally, 
mntii) tt *urpt pecuit Iniici-jd ' se^s tw be ob* 
vioui wcic there any is'^nctive laitguage, 
the firtt nore uttered by ehildrca wuald be 
the tame j ai Uat evej id, whether born in 
the 'i^esert or i.. soticti, »ould understand the 
language of cvety other child, however educated 
or however neglected. Nay more, we may ven¬ 
ture to aiAi'in, that such a language, though its 
genoial use might, iii society, be superseded by 
the prevailing dialect of art, could never be 
wholly lost; and that no roan of one country 
would find It difficult,, far less impossible, to 
communicate the knowledge of his natural and 
most pressing wants to ffie men of any other 
countiy, whether barbarous or civilized. Itie 
exercise of cultivated reason, and the arts of civil 
life, have imleed eradicated many of our original 
instincts, hut they have not eradicated them all 
(Sec Instinci). There are external indications 
of the internal feelings and-ilesires, which appear 
m the most polished society, and which are con¬ 
fessedly msunctive. The passions, emotions, 
sensations, and appetites, are naturally ex- 
piessed m Uie countenance by characters which, 
the savage and the courtier can read with equal 
reasliness. The look serene, tbesipoothed brow, 
tlie dimpled smile, and the glistening eye, de¬ 
note equanimity and good will in terms which no 
man mistakes. The contracted blow, the glaring 
eyei, the sullen gloom, and the threatening air, 
denote rage, indignation, and defiance, as plainly 
and forcibly as teviluigs or imprecations. To 
teach men to disguise these instinctive indications 
of their temper, and 

** To carry smiles and sunshine in their face, 

“ When discontent sits heavy at their heart,” 

coiistitutcs a great part of modern and refined 
education. Yet in spite of every eflbrt of the 
Htinost skill, and of every motive resulting from 
interest, the most consummate hypoci ite, or the 
most hackneyed politician, is not always able to 
prevent his leal disposition fioni becoming ap¬ 
parent in bis countenance. He may indeed, by* 
long practice, have acquired a very great com¬ 
mand both over his temper and over the instinc¬ 
tive signs of It, but at times nature will predo¬ 
minate o'cr art. and a sudden and violent pas¬ 
sion will flash in his face, so as to be visible to 
tlie eye of every beholder. If these observations 
be just, and we flattci ourselves wWi the belief 
that no man will call them in question, it seems 
to follow, that, if mankind were prompted by 
instinct to use articulate sounds as mdlcations of 
their pasSionv, affections, semsations, and ideas, 
the language of* nature could never be wholly 
forgottjffi, and that it would sometimes predo¬ 
minate ovej'the langiugc of art. Qroaus, sighs, 
and some inarticulate lively Sourrds, are naturally 
expressive of pam and pleasuie, and equally in¬ 
telligible to aU.Ttoankind. The occasiortsl use of 
these no art can wholly banish; aqd if there were 
articulate sounds naturally exprbssiv^ of the same 
feelings, it is not conceivable that «irt or educa¬ 
tion could banish thp ns® them, inertly be¬ 
cause by the organs of the moufii they are broken 
into parts and resolvable into syllables. 

U bemg thdd eytdeid feat there is no insta^ 
tive articulated Isiognage^'jl -Iws become an »>. 
quiry of some impdifeaiee, mankind 
fim induced to feMifeite arti^late sounds, aM' 
to HiteTcy ^ewa R?iPWrt cotninuni- 

feefiim nWdm to speait 
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by insensibto imitafemf and when advfinded 
some years in life, they idndy foreign language* 
under proper InstitUCtOrs: wit the hist men had 
no speakers to ImiUW, and no formed langixagc 
to study; by what means then did tliey learn to 
speak ’ On this question only two opinions can 
possibly be fonnea. iSifeer language must have 
been originally revealed fgom h^^e^ or it must 
be the fruit of human isdindry. The greater 
part of Jews and Christians, and even some of 
tlie wisest pagans, have embraced fee formef 
opinion j which seems to be supported by the 
authority of Moses, who represents the Supreme 
Being as teaching our first parents fee names of 
animals. The latter opinion is held by BiodoniS 
Siculus, Lucretius, Horace, and many other 
Greek and Roman writers, who consider language 
as one of the arts invented by mau. The first 
men, say they, lived for some time in woods 
and caves, after the manner of beasts, uttering 
only confused and indistinct noises; till, asso¬ 
ciating for mutual assistance, tiiey came by de¬ 
grees to use articulate sounds, mutually agreed 
npoufin* thb arbitrary signs or marks of tliose 
ideas in the mind of the speaker which he wanted 
to communicate to the bearer. This opinion 
sprung from the atomic cosmogony which was 
framed by Mochys the Phenician, and after¬ 
wards improved by Democritus and Epicurus ; 
and though it is part of a system in which the 
first men are represented as having grown out of 
the earth like trees and other vegetables, it has' 
been adopted by several modem writers of high 
rank in the republic of letters, and is certainly in 
Itself worthy of exemmation.^ 

The most learned, and on every account the 
most respectable author who now supports this 
opinion, candidly acknowledges, that if language 
were invented, ft was of very difficult invention, 
and far beyond the reach of fee grossest savages. 
Accordingly he holds, that though men were ori¬ 
ginally solitary animals, and had no natural 
propensity to the social lift; yet befoie language 
could be invented, they must have been asso¬ 
ciated for ages, and have carried on of eoncert 
some common work. Nay, he is decidedly of 
opinion, feat before the invention of an art so 
difficult as language, men must not only have 
herded together, but have also formed Some kind 
of civil polity, have existed in feat political sUte 
a very long time, and have acquired such powers 
of abstraction as to be able to form general 
ideas. But ft is obvious, feat men could not 
have instituted civil polity, or have carried on 
of concert any common work, without commu¬ 
nicating their designs to each other; and there 
art four ways by which fee author thinks feat this 
could have been done before the invention of 
Speech, viz. 1. Inarticulate! cries, expressive of 
senthnents and passions: 3. gesture's, and fee 
exportsfoA of countenance: 3. imitative sounds 
expressive pf audible tbWs; and, 4. paintihg, 
by which visfilfo utiijaots be represented. Of 
these four wnysof^comilitnAication, it is plain that 
only two havss Kny.iiittnection wife language, 
viz. inarticuiatepiiiM and imitative sounds; and 
of these the wPiar ifenadons the latter, as hav¬ 
ing contribatw tMilStiug to fee inventiotf of arti¬ 
culation, thpi^'lia Dtnifcs it may have helped to 
advance its •‘Ism disposed,** layt'ltoir 

“ to believ|fe|pi|';-fee ftaming of woras wife on 
,fe(Udogy<ft|^Ml^ll^tid of the feihgs expressed By 
them, beldqpl yafeat to languages of ut feifelto 
tlMfett byrfid* andBatlfiiidb 
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•ationii.’* It te. inarticulate criea only 

that muat iiarb gimi rigu to the formatioa of 
language. Such cries are used by all anuQals 
who have any use ot t nice to express their wa^ta ; 
and the fact is, tliat all barb^us nations have 
cries expressing differeut thinp, such as joy, 
grief, terror, surjjrise, and the like, TiiUse, to¬ 
gether With gestures and expression of the coun- 
ienance, were undoubtedly the methods of cotn- 
luuniuation llrst used by men: and we have but 
to suppose,” says our author, a great niuiiber 
of -our species carrying bn some common busi¬ 
ness, and conversing together by signs and cries, 
and wc bave men just in a state proper for the 
invention of language. For if we suppose their 
numbers to increase, tiieir wants would increase 
also; and then these two methods of eomniuni- 
cdtion would become too cotiAned for that larger 
sphere of life which their wants would make ne¬ 
cessary. The only thing then that remained to 
be done, was to give a greater variety to the in- 
stmetire cries; and as the natural progress is 
horn what is easy to what is more difficult, the 
first variation would be inciely by tones from 
low to high, and from grave to acute. But tbis^ 
variety could not answer ail the purposes of 
speech in society; and being ailvnnced so far. 
It was natural that an animal so sagacious as 
man should go on farther, and come at last to 
the only other variation remaining, namely, ar- 
tieulatiun. Tnc first articulation would be very 
simple, Uie voice being broken and distinguished 
only by a few vowels and < onsonaiits. And as 
all naiuiul crie.s are from the throat and larynx, 
with little or no operation of tlie organs of tlie 
month, it is imtuial to suppose, that the first 
languages were for the greater part spoken from 
the throat; that what consonants were used to 
vary the cues, were mostly guttural, and that 
the organs of tlie mouth would at first be very 
little eniploycfL From this account of the origin 
of language it appears, that tlie fir^ sounds ar¬ 
ticulated were toe natural cries by which men 
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invention os a seriee of mte wppwilfoff^asif- 
fug loosely together, and the whd* 
from BO fixed principle, 'fiw opimoiW W Dwdo. 
rns, Vitruvius, Horace, Lucrctiui^i and vtcero, 
which arc frequently quoted in its support, «r« 
in their estimation' of no greater authority than 
the opinions of other men ; for as language was 
formed and brought to a great degree of perfec¬ 
tion long before the era of any historian witli 
whom we arc acquauited, the antiquity af tho 
Greek and Roman writers, who are comparatively 
of yesterday, gives tliem no advantage iii this 
inquiry over the philosophers of France and 
England. Aristotle has defined man to he 
lAifAniow. and the deCnihon is certainly so far 
just, that man is much more rcmaikuhU' fur imi¬ 
tation than invention; and therefore, say tlie 
reasoners on this side of the qucslu.u, had the 
human race been unginalty niUimo et turpe 
pccus, they would have continues so to the end 
of time, unless they had been taught to speak 
by some superior intelligimce. That the first 
men sprung from the earth, like vegetables, no 
modern philosopher lias ventured to assert; nor 
does tliere any whci e appear suificient ev idenee 
that men were originally in the state of savages. 
1 'he oldest book extant contains the only rational 
cosmogony known to tlie ancient nations; and 
tiiat hook represents the first human inhabitants 
of this eartli, not only as reasoning and speak¬ 
ing animal., but also as in a state of high per¬ 
fection and happiness, of which tliey were de¬ 
prived for disobedience to their Creatoi. Moses, 
setting aside his claim to inspiration, deserves, 
from the eonsisteneo of bis narr.itivc, at least as 
much credit as Mochtis, or Democritus, oi Epi¬ 
curus : and from bis prior antiquity, if aqiiquity 
could on this subject have any weight, ho would 
desci ve more, as liaving lived nearer to the pei lod 
of which they all write. But the quostiou re¬ 
specting the inri^in of language toay be decided 
w ithoiit rusting m authority of any kind, meicly 
by considering the nature of speech, and toe 


signified their wants and desires to one anothui, 
such as calling one anotlier li,r certain puiposus, 
and other such things .as were most necessary for 
cairying on any joint work : then lu process of 
time other cries would be articulated, to signify, 
that such and such actions had been performed 
or were performing, or that such andsueb events 
had happened relative to the common business. 
Then names would be invented of such objects 
as Uiey were conversant with; but as we cannot 
sup^c savages to be deep ^ abstraction, og 
skilful in toe art of arranging things according 
to tbeir genera and species, all things, however 
•iaulnr, except perhaps the individuals of too 
lowest species, would be esqircssed by different 
woyds aot related to each other dither by deriva'.' 
tipi> or composition. Thus would language grow 
by degrees; and, as it grew, it would be more 
and more broken and artieulated by consonants; 
but itiU the words would retain a great deal of 
their orqnhbl uaturc of animal cries, jind thus 
things would go im, .wordf unrelated still multi- 
plying, fill at Ii^ the. Iwguage would become 
too cumbeiiM^^' 1^1 E ^ then art ironld be 
obliged, % 

^ the'rides imd 

Irma heuTmi^ % m 


mental and coiporeal powers of man. Those 
who maintain it to be of human invention, sup¬ 
pose men id first to have been solitary animal^ 
afterwards to have herded together without go¬ 
vernment or subordination, theu to have formed 
political societies, and by their, own exbrtions to 
have advanced from the grossest ignteapniteitr 
the refinetnenhi of science. But, ' 

SQm||i wtese cause we arc now pleairaM|, this u' 
<a si^oBition contrary to all histoiwl^^ ex¬ 
perience. There is not upon record a smgH In¬ 
stance, well authenticated, of a people mnm'giag 
by their own *ff()r|s from barbarism to cirihga- 
tion. There have,, indeed, been many nations 
raised from Ute stete of savages; butii is known 
that they were pplisbed, not by thbir own re- 
'p^ted eaertiods^nt by ifre infiuence of indi- 
vidi^sor cotoainlrom nat^msmorq enlightened 
toaiS themselves. Tlie or^id saynges of Greece 
were tamed by ,toe Peia^, foreign tribe; and 
were afterwards Inititer wished by Otp.heus, 
Cemops, Cadmus, fee. wbo derived tbefr Mow- 
ledge from figypt and'Hte ^ast. ancient 

Runums, a feroiriiras pnd.'t'idtl^ crew, received 
the blessings of Uwja^' irelj|gi<m frtrtrMi speoei- 
Sion Cff fereiKO bings| awlto cofiqui^ of Borne 
at a }a|iir. period.cmmnfM.M m rqst 
of j^ropa. ,lri ^ .msti^a 

whi^ at.thit tavarii(;im,rirlw alin ^ ^ 
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fMWrtr!iMit>liotto 1 hr 4 pr»d«ftl knd unamiiited 
Iwmvfd of the human mind, but to the wiie in< 
of foreign legUlatom 

/>'irh» i* not the proper place for tracing the 
ijP||nm of man from the savage state to that of 
^^mcal society { but experience teaches us, that 
every art it is much easier to iiuproye than 
invent. The hiuoan mind, vhen put into the 
, ir track, is indeed capable of making great 
l^vances m arts and sciences; but if any credit 
^e due to the records of histoi y, it has not, in a 
people sunk iii ignorance and barbatity, siiiii- 
cient vigour to dis. over that tract, or to concen e 
a state (liilercnt from the present If tlie i i.disst 
inhabitants of Aineiica and other countries have 
continued, as there is every reason to believe 
they have continued, for ages in tlie same UU' 
varied state of barbaiisni; bo<v is it imaginable 
that people ..!> much ruder than they, as to be 
ignorant of ai! language, should think of invent¬ 
ing an art so diifu-uit as that, oi speech, or even 
to frame a conception of the tiling > In build¬ 
ing, fishing, hunting, uavigafiiig, &c. they might 
imitate the instinctive arts ot other animals; but 
there is no other animal that expresses its sen¬ 
sations and alfections by arbitrary articulate 
sounds. It is taui, that befurc language could 
be invented, mankind must have existed fur 
ages in large political societies, and have earned 
on of concert some common work : but if inar¬ 
ticulate cries, and the natural visible signs of the 
passions and affections, were modes of commu¬ 
nication sufficiently accurate to keep a large so¬ 
ciety together for ages, and to direct its mem¬ 
bers in the execution of some common work, 
what could be their inducement to the invention 
of an art so useless and difficult as that of lan¬ 
guage? Let us however suppose, say the ad¬ 
vocates fW the cause which wc are now support¬ 
ing, that different nations of savages set about 
inventing an art of communicating their thoughts, 
which experience bad taught them was not abso¬ 
lutely necessary: how came they all, without 
exception, to think of the one art of articulating 
the voice for this purpose ’ Inaiticulate erics, 
out of which language is fabricated, have indeed 
tm instincUve connection with our passions and 
nffeetious; but there are gestures and expressions 
of coiintenuiee with which our passions and af- 
Mtil^Siare in the same manner connected. If 
the ^a'tuii^-cries of passion could be so modified 
and eniarf^ os to be capable of cornmnnicaUng 
to the hearer every idea in the mind of the 
speaker, it is certain that the natural gestures 
oauld be to modified as to answer the very same 
purpose (Sto PaWTOMImx) ; and it it strange that 
anuH^' (ha serarat nations who invented lan- 
gnagat,- nat o»a sHould have stnudiled upon fa¬ 
bricating visiUkfkngof their id^ip* but toat all 
■honld have agjfbto to denote ttstm by articulated 
sounds. Every mtidn whose kngusge is uanaw 
and rude, tu|mlbte its defects by violent gesticu¬ 
lation; and therefore, as much less genius is 
exerted in the improvdmant of any art than was 
requisite for its im iarentiOD, it it aatural to 
suppose, that, had been left to devise for 
(b^selvet a mefood of communicating (heir 
foougbts, they wonld not hato at^pted any 
ether than that by wliti;!t|i ne# improve the 
ianfuage transmit by fiwr f|ltl)etm. It if vain 
to urge that artimdMto tdnffU are fitter for the 
...j— - thmight than visible 

tt for tw^igh tbil nay he true, U is 
1 c«dM mwy occur tofavagM, «|n 



had neter (mpqriended the fitness of either; 
bP, to countetoanhce foe superior fitness of arfo'' 
cuiatkin, Us extreme difficulty be taken into 
view, it must appear little less than miraOulous 
that every savage tribe shotjd think of it rntlicr 
than'the easier mcthoil Of artificial gesticulation. 
Savages, It is well known, are remarkable for 
their indolence, and for always preferring ease 
to utility; but tlieir modes of life give such a 
pliancy to their bodies, that they coufd, with 
very little trouble, bend their limbs and mem- 
beis into any positions agreed upon as the signs 
of idc,ia This is so fui from being tlie c.isc with 
respect to the organs of articulation, that it is 
with extreme diflitultj , if at all, tliat a man ad¬ 
vanced in life can be taught to articiiuile .siiy 
Sound which be has not been aceiiitoiiivd to hear. 
No foreigner nho comes to F.nclaud aftci the ago 
of thiity, ever pronouiKcs the Luigiuigc tolerably 
well; all Englishman of Hut age can haidly be 
taught to utter the guttural sound aliicli a Scotch¬ 
man gives to the GiCck or even the Punch 
sound of the vowel u: anihuf the solitiiy s.ivagcs 
who have been caught in different forests, wu 
know not that there has been one who, after (ha 
age of uianliood, learned to articulate any lan¬ 
guage so as to make himself readily understood. 
The present age has indeed furniriicd many in¬ 
stances of deaf persons being taught to speak in¬ 
telligibly by skilful masters moulding the oigaiis 
of the mouth into the positions proper for articu¬ 
lating the voice ■ but who was to perform thia 
task among the inventors of language, when all 
mankind weie equally ignorant of tlie means by 
which articulation is effected ? In a woid, daily 
experience informs us, that men who have nut 
learned to articulate in their childhood, never 
afterwards acquire the faculty of speech but by 
such helps as sav.iges cannot obtain; and there¬ 
fore, if speech was invented at all, it must hav-e 
been either by childri-n who were incapable of 
invention, or by men who were incapable of 
speech. A thousand, nay a million of children 
could not think of inventing a language. Whil* 
the organs aie pliable, there is not understand¬ 
ing enough to frame the conception of a lan¬ 
guage; and by the time that there is under¬ 
standing, the organs are become too stiff fur the 
task. And therefore, say the advocates for Hie 
divine origin of language, reason as well as his¬ 
toi y intimates, that mankind in all ages must 
have been speaking animals; the young having 
constantly acquired tbU art by imitating those 
who were elder; and wc may warrantably con¬ 
clude, that our Urst patents received it by im¬ 
mediate inspiration.. 

To this account of the origin of language an 
objection readily offers itself. If the first lan¬ 
guage were communicated by inspiration, it must 
have been perfect, and held in reverence by those 
who spake it, i. e. by all mankind. But a vast 
variety of languages'tove prevailed in the world; 
and some of these which remain are known to be 
very imperfect, whilst foere is reason to believe 
that many others are loifo If different tanguagee 
were oriraaQy invented by different nations, all 
this would natimdly follow from the mixture of 
these natiohi;'hut t^hat could indure men pos¬ 
sessed of one language of divine original, 

to forsake It^-Whatous 

• respect inferior to that 

^ forefathers or themselves 1 uh| 
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thing: was ftiven bjf inspiration but' the faculty of 
speech and the elements of language; for when 
once men had language, it is easy to concei^’O 
how they might have moditied Jt by their natural 
powers, as ihousauds can improve what they 
could not invent. The first language, if given 
by iiispnation, must in its principles have had all 
tlic perfection ot which language is suscepuhle j 
hut from the nature of things it could not possi¬ 
bly (>> veiy copious. The words of language aie 
eilhci piiipcr names or the signs of iikns and re¬ 
lations ; but it cannot be supposed that tlio AII- 
wisr- Instructor would load the memones of mi n 
with woiJs to denote things then unknown, or 
wiili the signs cf ideas which they had not then 
ai (jiiued. H was sutticieut that a ruinid.ition was 
laid of uich a natuic as would support the latgcst 
^iiperstriiciiue which tl.ey might ever after have 
occasion to laise upon it, and that they were 
taught the mv-thod ot hiiildiiig by <‘oinpositiou 
iiiul dirivat.on. This would long picseni the 
language radical'y ihc same, thouiih it could not 
present the intioiluc*ion of difleient dialeels in 
the diflVriHt couutiu > over which men spread 
thcinsel''<''.. Inwhauiti reaioii wc suppose the 
liiin),’'i ijce to have III cn ongiu illy placed, the 
iticK.iM- of Oieii iiiiiidnrs would in process of 
tunc eiihei dispiTM them Into diflerent nations, 
or < vteiid th<- one n.iUun to a vast distance on all 
sidis fiom what we may Call the seat of govern¬ 
ment. In other case they would eiery where 
TUFi t with new objects, which would occasion the 
luventiun of new names ; and as the difTeience of 
climate, and other natural cause s, would compel 
those who removed eastward or northward to 
adojit modes of life in many respects different 
from the modes of those who travelled towards 
the west 01 the south, a i ist unmher of woi ds 
would 111 one country be tabricated to denote 
complcv <•0001 ptioiis, which must iiccessunly he 
unintelligible to the body of the people inhabiting 
Couiiliies whtie those concejilioiis had ne\er 
been formid. Thus would various dialects be 
iinavoidaldy introiluted into the original lan¬ 
guage, even whilst all mankind remained in one 
society and under one government. But after 
separate and independent societies were formed, 
these variations would become more numerons, 
and the several dialects would deviate farther and 
farther from each other, as well as from the 
idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in pro¬ 
portion to the distance of the tribes by whom 
they were spoken If we suppose a few people 
either Ui t <)vc been banished together from the 
aocicty of thcii brethren, or to have wandered of 
their own accord to a distance, from which 
through tractiess forests they could not return 
(and such emigrations have often taken place), 
it is easy to see liow the most copious la^uage 
must in their mouths have soon bcccnne narrow, 
«nd how the offspring of inspiration must have in 
tune become so deformed as hardly to retain a 
feature of the ancestor whence it (wiginally 
•prung. Meu do not long retain a praetiw akiil 
In thbse arts wlucb they never eserctse; aiid 
there are «^uiid«n^ nt fm$ to prove, that a 
tangle man iq?on a^desert island, and having 
to ptoyide the neeeMpitie* of life by his own in* 
genui^, woul 4 sof&lo^o fbh airkof fpeaking with 
fluency bis mofhv^tb|^(U 0 > 4 small number of 
men cart away togrtbeiV vonid'hideed retain that 
^ spmewbat longer f but in a space of '^me not 
Mry loBf, it would in a greirt be |ost by 

mil «r wir pbittrity. ofVtaiidK 
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ment, as their-time w^id be almost wboHy ofll 
cupied in bunting, ffadihig, and other means with¬ 
in their reach to support a wretehed enetence, 
they would have very little leisure, aind peihapa 
Jess desire, to pieserve by conversation, tlie re¬ 
membrance of that ease and those comforts of 
which tliey now found themselves for ever de* 
privedj and they would, of course, soon forget 
.all tiie words which in their native language had 
been used to denote the accommodations and 
elegancies of polished life. Tins at least seems 
to be certain, that they would not attempt to 
teach their children a pait of language which in 
their circumstances could be ot no use to them, 
and of which it would be impossible to make them 
lompicLciid the meaning; tor where there, are 
no ideas, the signs of ideas cannot be irsde in- 
Ulligible. Fiinn such colonies as thn dispersed 
over the earth, it is probable that ali tcose na¬ 
tions of savages have aiisen, which have induced 
SI) many philosophers to imagine, that the state 
of Uie s.ivage was the original state ot man; and 
if so, we see that Irom the luugujgc of in..pira- 
tion must have vuiavoidably sprung a number of 
different dialects, all extremely rude and nunow, 
and letaining notlung of the parent tongue, ex¬ 
cept perhaps the names of the most couspicuouv 
objects of natifre, and of those wants and eiiioy- 
ments which are inscparahlc ftom humanity. The 
savage state has no ait)fiei.tl wauls, and fur- 
iiishes few ideas that require ter'iis to express 
thim. The Iiabits of solitude and silence inchnd 
a savage raiely to speak; and when be speaks, 
ho uses the same terms to denote different ideas. 
Speech, therefore, m this rude condition of men, 
must be extremely nariow and extremely vari¬ 
ous, Every new region, and every new climate, 
suggests different ideas, and creates .different 
wants, which must be expressed cithtr by terms 
entirely new, or by old tepms used wiih a nckr 
signification. Hence must originate gieat di¬ 
versity, even in tlie first clemenU of speech, 
among all savage nations, the words retaim d of 
the original language being used in various 
senses, and pronounced, as we may believe, with 
various accents, tVIien any of those savage 
tribes emerged from their barbarism, whether by 
their own efforts or by the aid of people more 
enlightened than themselves, it is obvious that 
the improvement and copiousness of theit lan¬ 
guage would keep pace with their own progress 
in knowledge and in the arts of civil life; but in 
the infinite multitude of words which Cirilizatioa 
and refinement add to language, it would be little 
less than miraculous were any two nations to 
agree upon the same sounds to represeftt the same 
ideas. Superior refinement, indeed, may indued 
imitation, conquests may impose a lat^s^e, 
and extension of empires may meltdown different 
nations and different dialects into one mans; but 
independent tribes naturally glvC rise to diversity 
of tongues, nor does it seem pofflible that they 
should retain more of the original language than 
the words expressive of those objects with which 
all men are at all times equally concerned. 

The variety of tongnes, therefore, the eopiauiM 
ness of some, and toe narrowness of others, 
funiisb no good ot^tion to toe divine origin ofi 
language in general^ f«rwhether language was 
at flirt revealed itomibeaven, or in a couisa of 
ages inven^ by men, a ipultitade cf dialecte 
Would inevitably rtise as soon as the human men 
was separated into a nuipbet of distinct and ih- 
hfitiens. \V* pretiBf nitfl to tM** 



language. 


fjf our readers in a question of tins 
hare giren the best arguments on Mb sides 
which we could either devise or find m the writ¬ 
ings of others i and if it be seen, as we doubt not 
it will, that our own judgment leans to the side 
of revelation, let it not be liastilr condemned by 
those whose knowledge of languages extends no 
farther than to Greece and Rome, and Franco 
and England; for if they will carry their philo¬ 
logical inquiries to the east, they may perhaps 
be able to tiace the remains of one original lan¬ 
guage through a great part of the globe at this 

The late learned Gilbert Wakefield, in his 
£*sa.y on the Origin of Alphabetical Charachre, 
CiSt publislicd in the Memoirs of the Manchcs^ei 
Philosophical Society, argues very ingeniously 
in favour of the opinion that a Iphabctu al cha¬ 
racters were not of human mveiition, liut com¬ 
municated to man from OodJiimseH. M c have 
not room to lepublish the whole of his ingenious 
essay, but cannot forbear making a tew quota¬ 
tions: 

I. “ Tlie five first books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment arc, 1 believe, acknowledged by all to be, 
not only the most ancient coniposUions, but also 
the most early specimens of alphabetical writing 
at present existing in the world. Now, taking 
for gianted the authenticity of the Mosaic records, 
if alphabetical writing be indeed Gie result of 
human ingenuity, one great peculiarity distin¬ 
guishes it from all other hmnan imentwm what¬ 
soever: the very first effort brought it to p<‘r- 

foction.” , 

Mr. Wakefield controverts the objection that 
there may have been alphabetical cbarnct<TS 
prior to the time of Moses, although no traces of 
them have reached us. There is, bowevci. One 
obvious reply which Mr. Wakefield does nyt 
make. Had there been alphabetical characters 
prior the time of Moses, there would have 
been iwilnio#, most probably epistolary ones: 
now Moses olten speaks of messages and pre¬ 
sents, and tokens ot affection, and other things 
CQually minute, but never of sending letUws. ^ 

II. .Savs Ml. W. “ If alphabctieal writing 

were a human invention, the natural result of 
ingenuity and experience, might we not expect 
that different nations would have fallen upon the 
same expedient, independently of each other ? 
Tliis he thews was not the ease, by a fair induc¬ 
tion of particulars, and by tracing the progress 
And mutation of the characters from the Hebrew, 
through the ChaMce, Syriac, Arabic, JEUiiopic, 
Persic, &C. to the Greek, and thence to the 
T language. Wccaimot follow him at length, 
butthaU extract a quotation from Herodotus, by 
Which he Btrengtliens his reasoning ■ , 

“ Those Pluanicians that came with Cadmus 
Introduced many improvements among tlic 
Greeks, and alphabetical writing too, not known, 
in my opinion, to the Greeks before that period. 
At first they used the Pbcemciaii charactei; but 
In process of time, as the pronunciation alterj^, 

1 Hie sUndard of the letters was also chan^d. ThC 
Ionian Greeks inhabited at Aat time the parts 
adjacent to the Phoenicians} Who, having reeled 
the art of alphabetical writing from these Mue- 
nicians, used it with an alteration of some few 
characters: and confessed ittghnuouSly, th^ it 
was called Pbmniclati froih the inttoduc^ it. 
Afid I have s^n mywlf ihc clmrf tew 
^ tits AptiSo, at Thebes nt 


Boeotia, engraven upon tripods, and very mii(^ 
resembling the Ionian characters.” 

HI. Says Mr. W. “Wbat we know of Uiose 
nations, who have continued for many centuries 
unconnected with the tfSt Of the world, strangely 
militates against the hypothesis of the human in¬ 
vention of alphabetical writing.” fbis »s m- 
stauced in the case of the Chinese, the Mexu:.ii\s, 
and the Egyptians. “ Now, what will our ad¬ 
versaries reply to this? They will pertinacoiwly 
maintain, that alphabetical writing is a human 
invention: and y« t all those nations who have Ix-ea 
conversant with this expedient, ate diseovcied to 
have derived it from the same origiii.il, fioin 
some one people in the oast, whose time aucl 
means of attaining it we e.inuot now eeitamly 
find out; but aic conipellcd to ioihIikIo Irorn 
analogy, and the expenenie oi oih i ii.iiious, 
that tlicir imaginatinii, as it was n.c m ue fertile', 
was not more suctessiul than that ol tovii neigh¬ 
bours. 

” Again : where hirgc communities have nou¬ 
rished for ages, but nni'onriccti d with those - oim- 
tries which enjoyed this adv-uitage, their own 
solitary exertions were never capable of oilccling 
this capital disi'ovcrv. Is it possible for pre- 
xnmpiivi- evidence to be inoic satslactory than 
Uiih>” 

Mr. Wakefield's essay is concluded with the 
following reinaiks. 

*• 1. Pliiiv asserts the use of litters to have 
been etcru.ll. This shews the anti'pniy of the 
practice to extend beyond the eia of authentic 
liistory. 

“ a. The rabalistical dortors of the .Tews main¬ 
tain, that alphabctie-al wiitiiig w.is one of the ten 
things which God created m the evening of tlic 
sabbath. 

“ ti. Most of the profane authors of antiquity 
ascribe the hist use of alphabetical cliaiaeteri, to 
the Pigyirtians, wlio, according to some, re¬ 
ceived the expedient from Mereuiy, and, ac¬ 
cording to others, from the god Tenth. This as- 
ciiption of alpli.ibctie iharacters to a divine com- 
lunuicalion, shews the sense entertained by the 
am lents of the difficulty of the invention. The 
Indian letters are m a similar manner osciibcd 
by the Hindus to a divine, origin. 

4. It IS inniarkable that history commonly 
attributes tlie intiuductioo of letUrs to some 
great traveller; a concurring jiroof of their deri¬ 
vation amo'iig diflerent nations Ironi a common 
source. 

“ 5, No mention is made of the alphabet in 
Homer, though it appears to have been in use 
among the Jews long before his time. 

“ 6* Is llieic any reason to supjnise fiom the 
history of the human mind, that uiat l.ingn.ige, 
which has long bolfc perfect, bey nid .sny nie- 
monals of our species inhenthm wiit is, and iS 
CO- eval with mail, according to tin ics* niony of 
Scripture; is there any reason, t .sav', to sappose 
that even language itfelf U the tftett of human' 
ingenuity and experience. 

“ 7. To suppose that the ait of .ilpbabeticM 
Writing is the mvention of man is ..linost a phi* 
losophieal impossibility, when we eonsnUr Hint 
it must, in this ease, bate been devised in th* 
rudest sfate df huUSan intellect, while taj/ogfapm, 
a discovery leS# onnoiis and sagacious, eluded 
the deteetioa «f Iflho most refined ages of litersgy 
perfection .of 0. Wakefield, ». Sfi8. 
Ungual Suhatuvcr was itt origm, atttlt H 
' Bp« 
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tfiin^ was giv<*n by inspiration but' the faculty of 
speech and the elements tif language j for when 
once men had language, it is easy to conceire 
how they might have modified it by their nabiral 
powers, as thousands can improve what they 
could not invent. The first language, if given 
by iiispii.it;ori, must in its principles have had all 
the perfection of which language is susccpUblu j 
but from the nature of things it canid not possi¬ 
blyvery copious. The words of language aie 
eilhci pinper names or the signs of ideas and re- 
laiions , but it I'annol be supposed that the All- 
wise Jnstru-’tor would load the incniories of mtn 
witJi wmds to denote things then unhnowu, or 
with the signs of ideas which tliey had not then 
at (|iiiu-<l. ft was suflicient that a luiind.Ltion was 
laid of 'Ueh a natuic as would vmiporl the largest 
^uperstiuetiiic vvhi< h tliejf might evci after have 
occasion to raise upon it, and that they were 
taught the iiiUhoil of budding by eoniposilion 
and derivation. Tins would hing pieseiv< the 
language radieal’v' tlie .same, thoueli it ronid not 
pievent tlio iiitiudiiction of diflcicnt di.i!eets in 
the diffiKnl eouiuiu.- ovo Hliuh men «picad 
tliCinsclvt s. Ill nlkitiver region we suppose the 
luini,“i lace to haic lani Oitgin<il)> placed, the 
iiieicasc of till II uiiliihvrs would ill process of 
tunc ei.hei di.persi them into ihfleient nations, 
or cvtiMul till- one nation to a vast distance on all 
sid.'s fioin what «e may call the scat of govern¬ 
ment. Ill cither case they would every where 
meet with new objects, which would occasion the 
invenliun of new names ; and as the diffeience of 
climate, and other natural causes, would compel 
those who removed eastward or noithward to 
adopt modes of life in many respects difiVreiit 
fiom the inode.s of those who (ravelled towards 
the west 01 the soulli, a v.ast numlx.*' of woids 
w'ould m one country lie tabrieated to denote 
complex conceptions, which must iiccessaiilv be 
tiniiitelligibie to the body of the people inhabiting 
couidr.es whtic those conceptions had nevtr 
been foinud. Tlius would various dmlects be 
tmavoidaldy introvliiced into the original lan¬ 
guage, even whilst all i.oankiiid remained in one 
society and under oi.e government. But after 
separate and independt nl societies were formed, 
these van.ations would become more numerous, 
and the scvi ral dialects would deviate farther and 
farther from each other, as well as from the 
idiom and genius of the parent tongue, in pro¬ 
portion to the distance of the tribes by whom 
they were spoken. If we suppose a few people 
either to bav > bt cn banished together from the 
■ocicty of their brethren, or to have wandered of 
their own accord to a distance, from which 
through tiactless foiests they could not return 
(and such emigrations have often taken place), 
it is easy to see how the most copious language 
must in their months have soon become narrow, 
and how the offspring of inspiration most have in 
time become so defomed as hardly to retain a 
feature of the ancestor wheitce it o^nally 
sprung. Meu do not long retain a practjiw ekili 
in those arts vriiicb they never exercise j and 
there are abundance of facts to prove, that a 
aiagle man tfinl vpw a desert island, and having 
to provide the «ejceasarles of life by his own in* 
genuity, would Aft of speaking with 

floNicy his mot}i«P«TOgoe> A small number of 
men cast away togatliet> would thdeed retain that 
art somewhat longer; but in a space of time imt 
long, it would in a great measure be lost by 
•r Utetr ptwttri^* state eThmiili* 
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meat, as their time arwld bn almost whoBy 
cupied in bunting, ffahiag, and oUier means with**- 
in their reach to supp^ a wretched eaisteiice, 
they would have very litde leisure, and perhape 
less desire, to preserve by conversation, the re¬ 
membrance of that ease and those comforts of 
which tlicy now found themselves for ever de¬ 
prived, and they would, of course, soon forget 
all the words winch in their native language had 
been used to denote the accommodations and 
elegancies of polished life. Tins at least seems 
to be certain, that they would not attempt to 
ttai'h thetr children a pait of language which in 
then circiimstaiicos could be ot no use to them, 
and of which it would be impossible to make them 
comprehend the iiicanmg; for where, tli- re, aie 
no ideas, (he signs of ideas cannot be nude in¬ 
telligible. From such colonics ns tins dispersed 
over the earth, it is puibable lhatali those na¬ 
tions of savages have arisen, which have induced 
So nianv plnlosophers to imagine, that the state 
of tile savage was the original st.ite of inau; and 
if so, we s(e t'mt fioni the language of iinpira- 
tion must have vmavoulablv sprung a nuriibcr of 
different dialects, all extremely rude and narrow, 
and retaining nothing of the parent tongiie, ex¬ 
cept perhaps the names of the most conspicunua 
objects of nature, and of those wants and enjoy¬ 
ments which are inseparable tiom humanity. 1'he 
savage slate has no aitifioial warns, and fur¬ 
nishes few ideas th.at require terms to expiess 
tlu 01 . The habits of solitude and silence inclin# 
a savage rarely to speak; and when be speaks, 
he uses Uie s.Timr terms to denote different ideas. 
Speech, thenforc, in this rude condition of men, 
must be extremely nanow and extremely vari¬ 
ous. Ev'ery new region, and every new ciiiiialc, 
.suggests different ideas, and creates .difttrent 
wants, which must be expressed e.ilher by terms 
entirely new, or by old terms iis^d with a iie-kr 
signification, lienee must originate gieat di¬ 
versity, even in the first elements of speech, 
among all savage nations, the words rctaitud of 
the original language being used m v,-irinu 0 
senses, and pronounced, as we may believe, with 
various accents. IVhen any of those savage 
tribes emerged from their barbarism, whether by 
their own efforts or by the aid of people more 
cntigblened than themselves, it is lAivioiis that 
the improvement and copiousness of then; lan- 
Itluage would keep pace with tbcir own progress 
in knowledge and in the arts of civil life; but in 
the infinite multitude of words which cHriliza^on 
and refinement add to language, it would be,-little 
less than miraculous were any two nations to 
agree upon the same sounds to represent tlif 
ideas. Superior refinement, indeed, may 
imitation, conquests may impose a lang^e, 
and extension ol empires ifiay melt down different 
nations and different dialects intq one mass; but 
independent tribes naturally give rise to diversity 
of tongues, nor does it seem possible that they 
should retain more of the original language thaa 
the words esepressive of those objects with wfaiett 
all men ajm at all times equally coBcemed. 

Tlie variety of tongues, therefore, the eopious* 
ness of some, and the ttarrowuess of others, 
furnish no good objection to the divine origin off 
language in general fer whether language wax 
at first reveded fima'heaven, or in a course of 
ages invented by meu, a ngiuBitnde of dialecto 
would inevitably arise as aopn as the human aae« 
wqs.separated mto a tmipW of distinct and itr- 
depeiM^ mt^ona We prelm# aft fib 
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Ibr OUT reader* in a qtteedon of this nature: we 
have given the best argoments on both sides 
which we could eithiT devise or find in the writ¬ 
ings of others t and if it be seen, as we doubt not 
it will, that oar own judgment leans to the side 
of revelation, let it not be iiastily condemned by 
those whose knowledge of languages extends no 
farther than to Greece and Rome, and France 
and England; for if they will carry their philo¬ 
logical inquiries to the cast, they may perhaps 
be able to trace the remains of one original lan¬ 
guage through a great part of the globe at this 
day. 

The late learned Gilbert Wakefield, in his 
£sMy on the Origin of Aljthabettrnl Charnctert, 
first publislicd in the Memoirs of tbc Mam. Iicsier 
Philosophical Society, argues very ingeniously 
in favour of the opinion that elpb.ilictuul cha¬ 
racters were not of human jiivention, but com¬ 
municated to man from Ogd himself. We have 
not loom to icpublish the who'le of Ins irigmiious 
essay, but cannot forbear making a lew quota¬ 
tions : 

1. “ The five first books of tbo Old Testa¬ 
ment are, I believe, acknowledged by nil to be, 
not only the most ancient compositions, but also 
the most early sjpecimens of alphabetical writing 
at present existing in the world. Now, taking 
for granted the Biithcnticity of the Mosaic records, 
if alphabetical writing be indeed the result of 
human ingenuity, one great peculiarity distin¬ 
guishes It fiom all other human inventions what¬ 
soever : the very first effort brought it to per¬ 
fection.” 

Mr. Wakefield controverts the objection that 
there may have been alphabetical cbaruetcrs 
prior to tlie time of Moses, although no iraci s ol 
them bate reached us. There .s, howeicr, one 
obvious reply wliioh Mr. Wakefield does ngt 
make. Had there been alphabetical ehaiacters 
prior to the lime of Moses, there would have 
been teritiuijs, most probably epistolary ones: 
now Moses ollin s)»eaks of messages and pip. 
isents, and tokens ot affection, and other things 
equally niiuule, but never ot sending letters. 

II Says Mr. W. “ If alphabetical willing 
were a human invention, the natural result of 
ingenuity and experience, might we not expect 
that different nations would have fallen upon the 
same expedient, independently of each other ? ” 
This he shews was not the ease, by a fair induc¬ 
tion of particulars, and by tracing the pi ogres* 
and mutation of the characters from the Ilebrew, 
thwugh the Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, .ffilhiopic, 
Persic, &.C. to the Greek, and thence to the 
Latin language. We cannot follow him at length, 
but shall extract a quotation from Herodotus, by 
#hi^ he strcngtliens his reasoning: 

” Tliose PhmoiciaiiB that came with Cadmus 
introduced many improvement* among tlic 
Greeks, and alphabetical writing too, not known, 
jn my opinion, to the Greeks before that period. 
At first they used the Phccnician character; but 
In process of time, as tiie pronunciarion altered, 

1 the standard of the letters was also changed. The 
Ionian Greeks inhabited at tjiat time the parts 
adjacent to the RiiBnicians; Vrho, having received 
the art of alphabetical itriting f^m these Phee- 
uicians, used it with an alteration of some few 
characters: and Confessed Ingenuously, that it 
was called Phomician from the introducers of it. 
Add Ihaveicen myrelfthe cliaracters of Cadditti 
kt thelMiip!^ Udieaien ApoHo, at Thebes itt 
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Bceotia, engraven upon tiipods, and \eiy muoti 
resembling the Ionian clwrafters.” 

III. Says Mr. W. “What we know of thoso 
nations, who have cootitmed for many centuries* 
uiieoiinectcd with the n|nt of riie world, stiangt ly 
militates against the hypothesis of the'human in¬ 
vention of alphabetical writing.” This la in¬ 
stanced ill the ease of the Chinese, the Mexicans, 
and the Egyptians. “ Now, what will our ad¬ 
versaries reply to this? They will pertinacously 
maintain, that alphabetical writing is a iuitnan 
invention. and yet all those nationswlio have (i<‘en 
conversant with tins expedient, arc discovered to 
have derived it from the same original, fiom 
some one people in the east, whose tune .md 
means of atlaiiiing it we e.inuot now ecitaiiily 
find outj but are compelled to coricliide tioni 
analogy, and the experience ol otlui ii.ttiuiis, 
that their imagination, as it was no* in >ic fertile, 
was not more successful than tliai ul t u-i. iicigii- 
boiirs. 

“ Again: wheie large communities have flou¬ 
rished for ag( s, but iineonnceti d h ilb thos<- coun- 
triis winch enjoyed this ailvaiiiage, their own 
solitary ixertions were never capable of eliectiiig 
tins CMpital diseovcrv. U il possible for pre- 
sumptivu evideii.c to be inoie satstaitury than 
this’” 

Mr. Wakefield’s essay is l•OIlci^ded with the 
following reinaiks . 

“ 1. Plinv asseits ihe use of letlers to have 
been eternal. This shews thi anti'|iniy of the 
practice to extend beyond the eia ol autbentic 
history. 

“ 3. The eabalistieal doctors of tbc Jews niain- 
t.ain, that alphabetic.)! wnting was one ot tbc ten 
things which God ciealed in the evening of the 
sabbath. 

“ S. Most of the profane authors of antiquity 
ascribe the fust use ol Hiphabctieal charaeteis to 
the Egyptians, who, according to some, re¬ 
ceived the (Xjiedieiit from Mermiyj .and, ac¬ 
cording to otheis, fiom the god Teutil, lliis as- 
enplion ol aljiliaholic . h.iraetcrs to a divine com¬ 
munication, shews the souse eiiti'rlaiucd hy the 
amicnts ot the diificuity of the invention. The 
Indian ietten are in a similar ni.iiiner aseubed 
by the Hindus to a divine origin. 

“ 4. It IS remarkable that history commonly 
attributes the lutroduetioii ol letters to somo 
great traveller j a eoitcuiriiig proof of their deri¬ 
vation among different nations from a common 
source. 

“ 6. No mention is made of the alphabet in 
Homer, though it appears to have been hi use 
among the Jews long before his time. 

“ 0. Is tliere any reason to supjiose from tlio 
history of the human mind, that mo/limgu.ige, 
which has long belh perfect, bey md suV me¬ 
morials of our species in heathen wit i5, and i« 
eo-t>val with man, according to tin tes* -'lony of 
Scripture j is there any toasoii, Isaj, to svippose 
that even language itself is t)ie effect of huoiao' 
ingennity and exi>erience. 

“ 7. To SifppoBe that the art of .ilpliabctical 
writing is the invenrion of man, is ..liiiost a phi» 
losophicol hnposoibiiity, when we consider that 
it must, in tbn ease, have been devised in th« 
rudest state df Kr^ii intellect, while ft/foijfopkyt 
a discovery lete oarious and sagacious, elud^ 
the detecdcmfff the most tefiued ages of iiteniqt 
pcrfi!ct»on.”4-j^/t‘ of 0, Wakefidi,, it. 869. 

Langaiil^ whatever was k« originji Matt H 
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subject to pennetual changes from its very na- boW, nervous, and ttonttfily atticttlattt!} tbi 
turn, as well as from that vuiety of inctdento French is weaker, and more flowing; the Ital.an 
which affect all sublunary things; and those more soothing and harmonious; and the S.oanmii 
changes must always correspond with tiie change more grate, sonorous, and stately. Now, when 
of circumstances in the 4>copie by whom tlie we exeniine the several languages which have 
language is spoken. When any particular set been most esteemed in fc’urope, we find 'hit there 
of ideas becomes pievalent among any society of aie only twonfioiMS among them which are essen- 
men, words must be adopted to express them; tially distinguished from one another, and ail 
and from these the language must assume its those languages are divided between these two 
character. Hence the language of a bra\ e and idioms, following sometimes the one ami soaiC' 
martial people is bold and nenous, although times the other, either wholly or in part. The 
perhaps rude and uncultivated; while the Ian- languages which may be said lo adhere to the 
guages of those nations in which luxury and ef- iiist tdiotii, arc those which in their construction 
teminacy pre\.aii, arc tlowiiig and harnmuiuus, follow the order of nature; that is, express their 
but devoid of force and energy of cxpicsMon. ideas in tlie natural order in which they occur to 
But although It may be considcicd its a geucnil the mind; the subject which occasions the ac- 
rule, that the language of any people is a very tion appearing first; then the action, accompa- 
exaet index of tlie state ot their niiads. yet it nicd witli it-i several modifications; and, last of 


admits of sonic jinrticular exceptions. For ns 
man is naturally an iinit<itive animal, and in 
matters of this kind never has recourse to inven¬ 
tion blit tliroiigli necessity, I'oloniev planted by 
any nation, at whatever distance from the mo¬ 
ther-country, always retain the same general 
sounds and idiom of language with those from 
whom tlier are separated. In proicss of tune, 
however, the colonists and the people of the mo- 
tlier country, by living under different climates, 
by being engaged in different occupations, and 
by adopting, of comse, diffeient inodes of life, 
may lose all knowledge of one another, assume 
different national characters, and form each a 
distinct language to tiiemselvcs, totally different 
in genius and style, though agreeing with one 
another in the fundamental sounds and gcneial 
idiom. If, therefore, this particular idiom, formed 
before their separation, happen to be more pc- 
caliarly adapted to Uie genius of thg mother 
country than of the colonics, those will labour 
under an inconvenience on this account, which 
they may never be wholly able to overcome; 
and this inconvonionce must prevent their lan¬ 
guage from ever attaining to that degree of per¬ 
fection to which, by the genius of the people, it 
might otherwise have been earned, 'rhus lari- 
oiiB languages may have been formed out of one 
parent tongue; and thus that happy concur- 
reme of circumstances which has raiseil some 
languagch to a high degree of perfection, may 
be easily accounted fur, while many ineffectual 
efforts have been made to raise other languages 
to the same degree of excellence. 

As tlie knowledge of languages constitutes a 
great part of erndition, as their beauty and de¬ 
formities furnish employment to taste, and as 
these depend niucli upon the idioms of the dif¬ 
ferent tongues, we shall proceed to make a few 
remarks upon the advantages and defects of some 
of those idioms of languagi with which we are 
best acquainted;—As Uie words idumi and gctiiuM 
p{ a language arc often confounded, it will be 
necessary to inform the reader, that by tdwm we 
anould licjTC be understood to mean, that general 
mode of arranging words into sentences which 
pravaila in any petticukir language j and by the 
genius of a lan^^e, we mean to express, the 

S articular set w ideM which the words of any 
lAftuage, either firom ttieir formation or multi¬ 
plicity, are most naturally apt to excite in the 
mind of any one who hears it properly uttered. 
Thus, although the Sufllish, French, ItelMm, and 
Spanish languages neai^ d^e in the same ge* 
aaral uUm, yet the paiticnlar eenm of eadi is 
peaMrltebiy UStmAt Uie EogiUb is MtwnUjr 


a'l, Uiu ob)i:ct to which it has reference.—'Ihcso 
may propcilv he called analoyeus languages; 
ami of this kind are ihc English, French, and 
most of the modern languages in Europe. ') he 
languages which may be referred to the otiicr 
idiom, arc those which follow no other order in 
their coustniction than what the taste or fancy 
of the composer may suggest; soroctiines mak¬ 
ing the object, sometimes the action, and some¬ 
times the modification'of the action, to precede 
or follow the oUicr parts. The confusion which 
this might occasion is avoided by the particular 
manner of inflecting their words, by which they 
arc made to refer to the others witli whnh they 
ought to be connected, in whatever part of the 
sentence they occur, the mind being left at li- 
hefty to connect the several parts with one an¬ 
other after |lie whole sentence is concluded. 
And as the words may be here transposed at 
pleasure, those languages may bo called Irana- 
positwe languages. To this class w'c must, in an 
especial manner, refer the Latin an^ Greek lan¬ 
guages. As cacli of these idioms 1ms several ad¬ 
vantages and defects peculiar to itself, wc shall 
endeavour to point out the most considerable of 
them, in order to ascertain with gi eater preci¬ 
sion the particular character and excellence of 
some of those languages now principally spoken 
or studied in Europe. 

The partiality which our forefatlMTS, at the 
revival of letteis in Euiupc, naturally enter¬ 
tained fur the Greek and Boinaii languages, 
made them look upon every distinguishing pe¬ 
culiarity belonging to them as one of the many 
causes of the amazing superiority which those 
languages evidently eiyoyed abov e ev cry otlicr 
at that time spoken in Europe. This blind de¬ 
ference still cunlmucs to be paid to them, aa our 
minds are early prepossessed with Uictc ideas, 
and as wc arc taught in our earliest infiincy to 
believe, that to entertain the least idea of our 
own language bemg equal to the Greek or Lain 
in any particular whatever, would be a certain 
mark of ignorance or want of taste. Hieir rights, 
tlicrefore, like those of Uie churcli in fm'meragct, 
remain still to be examined; and wc, without 
exerting our reason to discover truth from false¬ 
hood, tamely sit down satisfied with the idea of 
their undoubted pre-eminence in every respect, 
But if we look around us for n rnmnent, and ob¬ 
serve the many cxcelleat productions which are 
to be met with in almost enry bii^age of Eu¬ 
rope, VO mutt bo aatisfiod, even these are 
nov possessed of some poven which might af¬ 
ford at least a presuapttott, titet, if they were 
ctiitivated with a properdogm of attention, they 
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litght,'tn i»me respect*, be made toriral, if not 
to excel, those beautiful and justly admired re¬ 
mains of antiquity. Without cndeasounng to 
derogate fn*m their merit, let ns, with the cool 
eye of philosophic reasoning, endeavour to bring 
before the sacred tribunal of Truth some of those 
opinions «hch have been most generally r^ 
ceiled upon this subject, and rest the determi- 
tiHtlott of the cause on her impartial decision. 

The learned reader well knous, that the seve¬ 
ral clianget which take place in the arrangement 
of the words in every transpofiUive language, 
could not he adoiuted without oceasioiiing 
great confusion, unless certain classes of words 
were endowed with partiniihir variations, by 
means of wbu h they might he made to refer to 
the other words wiih which they ought naturally 
to be connected. From this cause proceeds the 
necessity of scveial variations of veriis, nouns, 
and idjectives; win h are not in the least cssen- 
tidl or neccssaiy u the an^ofimit languages, as 
wc have pn’tty fully cxpInincJ under the article 
Okammar, to which wc refer for satisfaction on 
this head. 

Having thus considered language in general, 
we shall close these remarks with a few observ a- 
tions upon the particniar nature and genius of 
those languages which are now ebieHy spoken or 
studied in Kurope. 

Of all the nations wlio<e memory history has 
tranSiifitted to ns, none have been so eminently 
distinguished for their literary accomplishments, 
ns well as a 'qu tintance with the polite arts, as 
the Greeks: nor are we as yet acquainted with a 
iang lage possessed of so many advantages, with 
so few defect'., ns that which tliw used, and 
which continues still to he known by meir name.— 
The necessary connection between the progress 
of knowledge and the improvement of language 
has been already explained; so that it will not be 
surprising to find their progress in the one keep 
pace with th.il of the other: but it will be of 
utility to point out some advantages which that 
d stinguislied people possessi d, which other n.a- 
tiutt'i, perhaps not less distinguished for talents 
or taste, liave not eujoyed, which have contri¬ 
buted to render the.r language the most nniver- 
sally admired in ancient as well as in modern 
times. 

It has been observed, that the original inhabi¬ 
tants of C.reece, who were gross savages, and 
whose language of course would be very rude and 
narrow, were fiist tamed by the Pclasgi, an 
casU'rn or an Egyptian tribe. From the east it is 
■well known that arts and st-iences were spread 
over the lest of the woild, and that Kgvpt was 
one tof the countries first civilized. The tangiiage 
therefore imported into (; recce by the Pclasgi 
would be pure from the fountain head, and much 
more perfect m its structure than if it had been 
transmitted through many nations. But this wn« 
not the onl^ circumstance highly fortunate for the 
Greek lan^agc.i Before it had time to be fully 
established aiiKmg Uie people, its asperities, 
which it had' in common with the other dia¬ 
lects of the east, were polled away by such a 
succession of poets, musicians, philosophers, and 
legislators, from different countries, as never ap- 
pe-ired in any other nation at a period so early 
as to giv'c their genius and taste its full influence. 
In this respect, no people were ever so eminently 
distingnilhed as the ancient Greeks, who had their 
Oipheus, their Linus, their Coerops, and their 
dadmttf, who introduced titeiy different improve- 
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menb at«time «l>ea tiw natiim tad no standdfH 
of taste fanned by itself. Hence the original 
sounds of the Greek language are the most harmo¬ 
nious, and the most smreeable to the ear, ot any 
that have hitherto hem invented. They are in¬ 
deed agreeable to every person who hears them, 
even when the meaning of the words is not un¬ 
derstood; whereas almost all other languages, 
till they are understood, appear, to an ear which 
has not been accustomed to tliem, jarring and 
discordant, 'fhis is the fundniiiental excellence 
of that justly admired language; nor have the 
people failed to improve this to the utmost of 
their power, by many aids of their own invention. 
TIh' Greek language is of the transpusitive kind i 
but a people so lively, so acute, and so loqua¬ 
cious, could ill hear the ceremonious restraint to 
which that mode of language naturally subjected 
them; and have therefoie, by vanous methods, 
freed It in a great measure from Uie stifl'ucss 
which that produced. In inflecting their nouns 
and verbs, they sometimes prefix a syllable, and 
sometimes add one; which, bciides the variety 
that it gives to the sounds of the language, adds 
greatly to the distinctness, and admits of a more 
natural arrangement of the words than in tlie 
Latin, and of consequence renders it much fitter 
fur the easiness of private conversation. and in¬ 
deed the genius of the people so far pre.vailed 
over the idiom of the language, as to render it, 
in the age of its greatest peifcction, ca|mble of 
almost as much ease, and requiring almost as 
little transposition of words, as those languages 
which have bei'n called analogous. But as those 
nations who spoke this language were all governed 
by popular assemblies, and as no authority could 
be obtained among them but by a skill in rhetoric 
and the powers of persuasion, it became neces¬ 
sary for ei ery one, who wished to acquire power 
or Consideration in the state, to improve himself 
in the knowledge of that language, m the use of 
which alone he could expect honours or reputa¬ 
tion. Ileiicc It happened, that while the vivacity 
of the people rendered it easy, the great men stu¬ 
diously improved every excellence that it could 
reap from its powers as a transpositive language; 
so that, w ben brought to its utmost perfection by 
the amazing genius of the great Demosthenes, it 
attained a power altogether unknown to any other 
language. — Thus happily circumstanced, the 
Greek language arrived at taut envied pre-emi¬ 
nence which It still justly retains. From the pro¬ 
gress cf arts and sciences; from the gaiety .ind 
invi'Dtive genius of the people; from the number 
of free states into which Greece was divided, each 
of which invented words of its own, all of which 
contributed to the general stock; and from the 
natural communication which took place betwera 
these states, which*oxcited m the slroqgest de¬ 
gree the talents of the people; it acquired a to- 
piousness unknown to any ancient language, 
and excelled by few of the modems.—In point of 
harmony of numbers, it is altogether unrivalled; 
and on account of the ease as well as dignity 
whidi, from the eauses above mentioned, it ac¬ 
quired, it admits of perfection n, a greater num¬ 
ber of paHiendtr kinds of composition than any 
other language known.—The irresistible force and 
overwhelminif im|wtuo8ity of Deuiosthones seems 
not more natoind to the genius of the language, 
than the laote Aowery charms of Plato's eatm and 
barmonioiM imdenees, or the unadorned simplicity 
of Xendidioa${ nor docs the majestic pomp 'of 
Uomer semn to be more agreeable to the genin| 
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<if the kuKua^ h vUtch he wrote» than the mpre 
hi.JaWe strainh of 'I'huicrituf., oi the laughing fes- 
ti\iiy of Anacreon. Equally udapted to all pur* 
poses, fthcii »'(' )>criisc any of these authors, we 
would ita.’iame the lan^ge was ihost happily 
adapted lor Ijis paitK ular style alone. The same 
poaiib )t 'iik"wise, jn a great measure, possessed 
I'oi eor.versatiouj and the d.alogue seems not 
isi.irr natural fo* the dignity of .Sophocles or Bu- 
tlijii lor the nwie easy tenderness of 
JVif ti.indei, OI hufloouery of Ar stophancs,—-tVith 
ail tie c .uh outages, huaover, it r>i-.t he ,io- 
kiiowle<>;’,ed, that it did not possess tliat ui.e\co!»- 
tioiiahle eicarneiS of ineaning' which sonic .an¬ 
alogous languages enioy, oi that cbaiaottiisiie 
force which the tmpliasis pioperly i.oiid h.'is 
pow'cr to gne, Were not tliesc (ideets rouiiler- 
halniieed by uthui causes a ha. Ii we shall 
wards point out. 

Tii4‘ Homans, a peopt. nf fierei jml wailikc 
dispositions, loi many ages during the infancy 
Ot their lepiihlo, more ml lit on puisiiug ton- 
quests and ntilitaiy ^luiy tli.ni m iriaking itii- 
pioteiiieiils in htei.itiiiuei the Ian ,iits, noslowed 
litlJe Mtle.itionti then Liiiguage. Of a di*',.. siuoii 
less soeial t.i iiio.o phlegmatic than tin s-'i.sks, 
they ca\e llKinselves no trouble abn.i. itudemu- 
thou Lintuage lit tor eonveisatiuu, and it ic- 
in.tin.'d s'.oni; and nervous, but, like then uU.is, 
WaS l.iTiitat .ind eonhned. Mme disjmsed to 
coniniaiid lespetl In the power of their .n > s th.ni 
bv tiie fiiico oi ]ietsuaseni, they despised th" 
iiinii rb. nmutle powers of ipeeth. so that, be- 
f'lW the 1*111110 wais, tlieii Ingn.age was jieiluips 
llioie rehcr\ed and iiuciniiiK tluiii .any oiitcr at 
that liiiie known.— 7 lut .ifb i tlicirrnal (’!irUi..ge 
was dtstroyed, and the, had no longer that pow- 
Crl'il euili iipuii thuir aiiibiliOii; vAn n ritlits 
liowcd 111 upon them hv tl.e multip'ieiiy of lli.'ii 
eoiivju'sts, luxitiv began to prev.-il, .he s ..lu 
ausb’iity of th»ir Kiiiiiieis to relax, a.id si Itish 
aiai.itiiin to l.iko p'a.'o of that di*i’it. lesti d lotc 
fill theiro.uiiilry soemiuonllyiuiispicuons ainoiig 
all oideis oi i.ieii before that peiiod.—Popularity 
began then to be eoiiiUd: ainbitiiins men, iind- 
ing tbc(n..( ivr‘S ni*t possessed of that merit whu h 
insured them success with the virtuous sen.itu, 
amused the mob with aitful and seditious haran* 
gties; and by making them believe Uiat they 
were possessed of aM power, and had their .sacred 
rights ciieroaehcd upon by tW senate,, led tiiem 
about at their pleasure, and got tbemselres ex¬ 
alted to honours and riches by these insidious 
arts. It was then the Romans first began to jW'r- 
ceucthc Use to which a command of language 
could be put. Ambitious men tlieii studied u u ith 
care, to be able to accomplish llicir ends j while 
the more virtuons weie obliged to acquire a skill 
in this, that Uiey might bo able to repel the attacks 
of theif adversaries.—Thus it happened, that in 
a short time that people, from having entnely 
neglected, began to study their language with 
the greate^ miduityj and ns Greece happened 
to be subjected to the Roman yoke about that 
time, and a friendly mterconrse was established 
between these two couatnes, this greatly con- 
epired to notinah tn the munis of the Romans a 
taste for tisgt act «f wRich they had latd^ beepme 
eo much eaaaMtww#. i: tilreece had king before 
this pe>riod been mnmpted Jtty luxui^^ i their 
taste for the ine arts degenerated intoiisme- 
cessary refinement; Mtd-efl Iheir patriot fion- 
•bted in poputw lutrang^ and pmneiMiig dc- 
dianatwtu Ontory wm tb^ studied as « le- 
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fined art; and all Uic sutitilties of it wen* taught 
by role, with as great care as the gladiators werb 
a^rvards trained up in Rome. But while they 
were thus idly tryingwhosliouldWf the lord of thejr 
own people, the nerves of government were re* 
l.txcd, and they became w easy prey to e\ ery in¬ 
vading power. In this sitiiatioii they became the 
subjects, under the title of the allies, of Rome, 
and introduced among them the .'siitiv taste for 
banngaing wli oh prcv.-iilcd among thc.niselves. 
It’ell acquainted as they were with the powers of 
thcii own huigiiagc, they setlhcmsclvcs wiUi u»- 
wcaiied assiduity to pulish and improve that of 
tlu-ir naw wastvU: but with .ill their assidiiify 
amt paxn., they itevci wcif ..bleto make it arrive 
}.t that pciicctiini wtnih their own langimgc bad 
.c quircd; and iii the Augustan age, when it had 
•T-.iscd at the summit of it, ghnj, Cicero bitterly 
complains of I's of Copiousnt..s in many 
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liiit as It was thi dcsiie of all who studied this 
Ian «.igc willi care, to make .t capahh' of that 
stiucly dignity and pomp nccissiiy for public 
hiiaiigiics, they followed the senius of the lan¬ 
guage 111 Uiu paiticular, and in a great imasnrc 
mgiectc'l those Icssei dcheacu s whicli form the 
ph'asurc of domestic enjoyment, so that, while it 
acquired moie copiousness, more hamioiiy, and 
piccision, it rentiamcd stiff .iiid inttexible foi coti- 
s.rsation. nor could the roi lutc distinction of 
ni.'c graaimate.d lines nr cvci brought down to 
♦he .ipprchensiuii of the ' ulgai; whence tin lan¬ 
guage Milken among the lower class of people 
ii’uiaincd Hide ar.d iiiipolisbi'd cvi n to the cud of 
the monarchy. The thins who <,vcir.in Italy, 
iiu ipable of arqitiiing aay knowilcdgc of siicli 
.1 (lifTiciiltaiffi abstruse lan'au.igc, never adopted 
It; .1)1(1 tlii> native iubabit,nits licing made ac¬ 
quainted w.th a language more easily .iiquired, 
ijuickly adopted that idiom of speech introriu.ied 
by tlieir conquerors, although they still i clamed 
many of those words wbieb the coufiued nature of 
the barbaiian laiiguuge made iieeess..rj to allow 
them to express their idcus. And thus it w as that 
the language of Route, that proud misliess ol the 
world, from an oiigm.il deleel in Us foraiatiou, 
although it bad been eaiiicd to .v perleetioii in 
other respects far supciior to any norlliem !«ii- 
guagi, at that tune, ensdy gave w.vi to them, and 
in a few ages the knowledge of it was lost among 
mankind: while, on the contrary, the inor< e.isy 
nature of the Greek language has still been able 
to ke.ep some slight tooting iii the world, allhoiigh 
the nations in w liicb it bas been .spoken bar e been 
subjected to the yoke of foreign domit ion for up¬ 
wards of two thousand yeais, and tlieir eomitry 
bas been twice ravaged by barbaious nations, and 
more cruelly depressed than ever the Romans 
were. 

From the view which wc have already given of 
the Latin language, it appears evident, that its 
idiom was more strictly transpositivedhan that of 
any other language yet known, and was attended 
witti all Uie defects to which that idiom is naturally 
subjected * nor could it boast of sneb favourable 
alleviating circumstances as tlie Greek, the pre* 
viuling sounds of the Latin being far less hanno- 
aious to the car; and altbongh the formation of 
the words is such as to admit of full and distinct 
sounds, and so modulated as to lay no restraint 
upon the voice of the speaker; yet, to a person 
unacquainted with the langua^, they do not 
convey that enchanting hiurmony so remarkable 
in tRp (iraek language, llyt Latin i« sta^y and 
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4rienttj ft does not disgtuti but at the 
same time it does not Gharm the eajr, so as to 
make it iisteu with delightful attention. To one 
•cqnauited with the language, indeed, the ner¬ 
vous boldness of tlie thoughts, the harmonious 
rounding of the periods, the full solemn swelling 
ef Uie sounds, so distinguishable in tlm must 
eminent writers of that language which have b^n 
preserved tu us, all conspire to make it pleasing 
and agreeable. In these admired works ^>6 meet 
with ail its beauties, without perceiving any of its 
defects; and we naturally admire, as pcifect, a 
lauguage which is capable of producing such ex¬ 
cellent works. Yet with all thi’se seeming cscel- 
Icncic., this inii;;iiagu is bss copious, and more 
limiutl in Us stvie of composition, than many 
modi rn languagi s, lai b ss capable of precision 
and accuracy th.in iibaost any of these; and in¬ 
finitely behind tlicm all in point of easiness ui 
ecmversaiion. But tliese punts have been so 
fully pioved already, as tOrSeciniic no further il- 
lustrauon. Of the cunipositiuiis in that language 
which hare Ixjeii preserved to us, the Orations of 
C’icero are best adapted to tlie genius of the lan- 
guage, and «e there see it in its utmost perfection. 
In tli<‘ philosophical works of that great authoi we 
peiceivc some of its defects: and it requires all 
tlie powers of that great man to render his epistles 
agreeable, as these have the genius of the language 
to struggle with. Next to oratory, history agrees 
with ttie genius of this language; and Cscsar, iii 
bis Commentaries, has exhibited the language in 
its purest elegance, without the aid of pomp or 
foreign ornament. Among the poets, Virgil has 
best adapted his works tu bis language. The 
flowing hariiiouy and pomp of it are well adaptt'd 
for the epic strain, and the correct delicacy of bis 
taste rendered him perfectly equal to the lisk. 
But Horace is the only poet whose force of gi iiius 
was .iblc to overcome the bars which the language 
threw m his way, and succeeded in lyiic puetrv. 
Were it not for the biilliaiicy of the thoughts, and 
.iciitencbs of the remarks, which so eminently dj<«- 
tinginsh thii author's compositions, his odes would 
long ere now hn\e sunk into utter oblivion. Gut 
so eoii'.cious have all the Roman jioets been of 
the mililiiess of their language for easy dialogue, 
that almost none of them, afti'i Vlaiitiis and 1'e- 
rence, have attempted any diamatie compositions 
lu tliat language. Nor have we any reason to le- 
gret that they neglected this branch ol poetry, as 
it IS probable, if they had evc,i become fond of 
these, they would have been obliged to b.ive 
adopted so many unnatural contrivances to render 
them agreeable, as would have prevented us (who 
of course would bave considered ourselves as 
bound to follow tht'in) fiom making that progress 
in the drama which so particularly distinguishes 
the productions of modem times. 

Theiriodciii Italian, from an inattention too com¬ 
mon in iitemu'y subjects, has been usually called 
a ciuld of ttic Latin language, .and is commonly 
believed to be the ancient 1 iitiii a littk debased 
by the mixture of the barbarous language of those 
people who conqueied Italy. Tne trntli is, tiu: 
case is directly the reverse: for this language, in 
its general idiom and fundamental principks, is 
evidently of the analogous kind, first introduced 
by those fierce invaders, although it has bor- 
nowed many of its words, and some of its modes 
of phraseology, from the Latin, with wliich they 
were so intimatidy blended that tins could scanoely 
be avoided; and it has been from remarkftig this 
atifftt Mmeetion, a» jdbviQim ait fint wgbk, Ijhiit 


superficml ohs«rver» have been led to draw 
general (sOpelmiioB, so contrary to fact 
Wlien Ita!^ wek overrun with the Lombards, 
and the empire destroyed by the northern in¬ 
vaders, they, as conquerors, continued to speak 
tbcir own native language. Fierce and illiterate, 
they would not stoop tojtlie servility of studying 
a language so clogged with rules, and difficult of 
attainment, as the Latin would nalnrally be to a 
people altogether unacquaiiiled with nice gram¬ 
matical Jisnuction': : while the Itonians of necessi¬ 
ty were obliged to study the language of their con¬ 
querors, as w. II as to obtain some relief of their 
griev.»nces by jirayeis and supplications, as to 
destroy that odious distinction which subsisted 
between tlie eoiiqiieiurs ami couqueud while they 
coiitiuijcd a» distinct people. \it ihe language 
of their new iiiastcis, altliuugh i.ide and cuuliiied, 
was natural m its ovdei, .ind uisy to be acquired, 
the Latins would sooii attain a (omp'teni skill in. 
It: aud as they boio such a inoporliou to the 
whole nuinbet of people, the Wnolc language 
would p.irtakc sutnewhat of the general so iid of 
the former; fot, in spiie of all Ibo.i cHiurtslo 
the < ontraiy, the organs of spot ch could not at 
once be made to acquire a iKifectpow,;i of utter¬ 
ing any unai'custoined sound,and .is it behoved 
tlie language of the barbarians to be iiiueh les ■ 
c ipious than the Latin, whenever they' found 
themselves at a loss for a woid, they would n. - 
tuially adopt those which most rcadilv presimted 
tbcmselvi". from tin ir iif-wsubjetts. Thus a lan¬ 
guage in time was loimrd, somewhat rescinhiing 
the Latin both in the gcnmal Iciioi of the sounds 
and III the meaning of many words ard as the 
baruariaiis c.ave themselves little tioublc about 
language, aud in some cases pet baps baldly new 
the general analogy of their own language, it is 
nut sii.'pnsiRg if their new subiects should find 
theinsclvi.s sometimes at .1 loss on that ai.'count; 
01 if, m these sit nations, they tullowed on sonic oc¬ 
casions the .iiiHlogv suggested tu them by then own: 
which accounts foi the strange degree of iiuxtuie of 
heterogeneon.s graininaticai analogy we meet with 
In the Italian as well ns Spanish and Fteneh lan¬ 
guages. 'J'|,e nil on of all the Ootiue languages 
is piiicly anaiogons; and 111 all proti.ibility, bo- 
foie tbe.r intxturew iththe Latins .tnd other people 
in their provinces, tlie si vera.1 giainm.itii al parts 
of spcinh followed the phiin simple idea whiih 
that supposes; the verbs and nouns were all pro¬ 
bably varjed by aaxiliaries, and their adjecines 
retained their simple unalterable state •—but 
by tbeir mixture with the Latins, tins .iiaple fonn 
has been in many cases aheretl; the 11 v erbs be¬ 
came III some eases inflected; but tlieit 11 mns m 
all these languages st.ll roiauied tlnir oininal 
fonn; although they have varied th' ir avijeet ves, 
ami toolishly clogged their nouns w th ginii’er, 
aecordnig to the Latin idioms, riom ti''S hutc- 
rogeneuus and fortuitous (as we inav :<nv, occausc 
injudicious) mixture of puts, usiilts .1 language 
possessing almost all the defects of each of the 
languages of which it is composed, with few of 
the excoUeucies of either; tor it nos ncitlier tim 
ease and precision of the analogous, nor tha 
pomp and boldness of the uanspositive lan¬ 
guages; at the sasfee tune that it is clogged with 
almost as' osahy rules, and liable to as great 

These obamratiORs arc equally applicable 
the Frew* sMhl Spam-h a« to the Italian Ijm- 
gnage. With lagatd to this last m particBlM', 
dbtMrva, that as the satund 
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nf Italy before tfee U*t inTation of the barbanens) 
were sunk and enrrv ated by luxury, and thiit by 
depression of mmd and ?em«s which anan;by al¬ 
ways produces, they had become fond of feasting 
and entertainments,' and the enjoyment of sensual 
pleasures constituted tlicir highest delight; ibeir 
language partook of the same debility as their 
body.—Tlic bananans, too, nnacenstomed to the 
scdiietioiis of pleasure, soon fell from tlieir ori¬ 
ginal boldness and intrepidity, and, like Hanni¬ 
bal's troops of old, were enervated by the sensual 
gratiAi ataons m which a nation of conquerors un¬ 
accustomed to the restraint of government freely 
indulged. The softness of the air, the fertility 
of the climate, the unaceustom''d flow of riches 
which they at once acquired, together with the 
voluptuous manner of their conquered snb|ects, 
all conspired to enervate th< ir minds, and render 
them soft and effeminate. No wonder, then, if a 
language new moulded at this juncture, should 
partake of the genius of the people who foi med it; 
and, instead of partieipatiin' of the martial bold¬ 
ness and feiocily of either of their ancestors, 
should bc'.ofti'ncd and enfeebled by eterv device 
which an cflcminale people could in» out.—^Tho 
strong coii-onants which ttuninated the words, 
and ga\e tliein life and boldiie«.s, being thought 
too harsh for the delicate c.irs of these sons of 
sloth, weic banishi'd their languagei while sono¬ 
rous vowels, which Could he piutracted to any 
length 111 music, weic siibstiinted in their stead.— 
Thus the Italian language is formed flowing and 
bannonioiis, but destitute of those nerves which 
constitute the strength .and vigour of .a langua,ci • 
at the same time, the sounds are ncithtr enough 
diversified, norm themselves of such an agieeahic 
tone, as to afli.rd gie.at picasuip nitliout the aid 
of musical notes, and the small pleasure which 
tills aflbrdi, is still lessened by i lie litf' vaiielv of 
ineasiuc which the great similarity ol the termina¬ 
tions of the woids occasions. Ilinie it happens, 
th.it th's laiigiuage is fitted for excelling in fewer 
branches of literatuie ttian almost any other: 
and although wo h.ive Excellent histoiians, and 
more than ordinary poets, m Ibilian, yet they 
labour under gieat 'rc'onvenieiu es, from the 
language wanting ncivcs .ml st.’iteliness tor the 
former, and sufh. lent v.iiietvof modulation for 
the latter It is, more pirticiilarly on tins ae- 
eoant, alttgefluT uuf.t for an epic poem: and 
though attempts have been made in this way by 
two men whose genu s, if not fettered by the lan¬ 
guage, might han' betn crowned with success; 
yet ihese, uotwithstxndmg the fame that with 
some they ni iv hive aeqlined, must, in pomt of 
poetic haimon ,, he deemed delect've by every 
impartia< person. Nor is it possible that a lan¬ 
guage which hardly admits of poetrv without 
rhyme, can ever be capable of producing a per¬ 
fect ]> lem of great length, and the stanza to which 
their poets have ever coufioed themselves, must 
always produce the most disagreeable effect in a 
poem where unrestrained pomp or pathos arc ne¬ 
cessary qualifications. The only species of poetry 
in which the Italian language can elami a superior 
excellence, is the tender tone of elegy; md here 
it remains unnvallcd and alone; tte plaintive 
nelofijr of the sounds, and smooth flow of fhe 
ianghage, being perfecUjr adapted to express 
tbnt wiolbing Riel^holy which this spee^ of 
ptK-try reciuircs. On this aceonnt the plaintive 
Seines of the Pastor Pido of Quami have,lastly 
pAineJ to bat poem an universal applausq; al- 
thOQfbp unJesB on this acconst alonb, jt is p^haps 
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inferior to almost ever other poem of the kind 
which ever appeared. We must observe with sur. 
prise, that the Italians, who have fettered every 
other species of poetry with the sd||erest shackles 
of rhyme, have in this species shewed an example 
of the most nnrestia.ned freedom; the happy 
effects of which ought to have taught all Europe 
the powerful charms attend ing it: yet witli amaze¬ 
ment we perceive, that scarce an attempt to imi¬ 
tate them has been made by any puct in Europe 
except by Milton m his Lyedrs; no dramatic 
poet, even in Britain, having ever adopted the 
unrestrained harmony of numbers to be met with 
in this and many other of their best dramatic com¬ 
positions. 

Of all the languages which 81 >t ng up from the 
mixture of the Latins with the northern people on 
the destruction of the Roman empire, none of 
them approach so near to the genius of the Latin 
ns the Spanish does. For as the Spaniards have 
always been remarkable for their military prowess 
and dignity of mind, their language is naturally 
adapted to express ideas of that kind. Sonorous 
and solemn, it admits nearly of as much dignity 
as the Latin. For conversation, it is the most 
elegant and courteous language m Europe. 

The humane and generous ordw of chivalry was 
first invented, end kept its footing longest, in this 
nation; and although it ran at last into such a 
Tidiculons excess as deservedly made it fall into 
universal disrepute, yet it left such a strong tinc¬ 
ture of romantic heroism upon the minds ol all 
ranks of people, as made them jealous of their 
glorv, and strongly emulous of cultivating that 
herfiic politeness, which they considered as the 
highest perfection they could attain. Every man 
disdained to flatter, or to yield up any point of 
honour which he possessed, at the same tune, he 
rigorously exacted from others all that was his 
due. These circumstances have given rise to n 
great msny terms of respwt and courteous con- 
dt'scension, without meanness of flattery, which 
give thcir dialogue a respectful politeness and ele¬ 
gance unknown to any other European language. 
This is the reason why the characters so finely 
drawn by Cervantes in Don Quixote are still un¬ 
known to all but those who under>tand the lan¬ 
guage in which he wrote. Nothing can be more 
unlike the gentle meekness and humane heroism 
of the knight, or the native simplicity, warmth of 
affection, and respectlul loquacity of Uic squire, 
than the inconsistent follies of the ow, or the im¬ 
pertinent forwardness and disrespectful petulance 
of the other, as they are cxhibitctl in every English 
translation. Nor is it, as we im.sgme, possible 
to represent so much familiarity, united with such 
becoming condescension in the one, and unfeigned 
deference in the othei, in any other European 
language, as is necessary to paint these two ad- 
inirahle characters. _ 

Although this language from the solemn dignity 
and mqjestic elegance of its structure, is perh^s 
better qualified than any other modem one nir 
the sublime strains of epic poetry; yet as the 
poets of this nation have all along imitated tiie 
Italians by a most servile subjection to rhyme; 
they never have produced one poem of this sor^ 
which in point of poesy of style deserves to be 
transmitted to posterity. And in any other spe¬ 
cies of poetry but this, or the higher tragedy, it 
is not naturally fitted to exc<d> But although th# 
drama uid other jpolite branches of literature wen 
early cnltivated m this country, and made oonsi- 
doable progress fai it* before the thirst of jeis 
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tiebueA their souls, or th* desire of universal do¬ 
minion made them forfeit that liberty which they 
Once so rourh prized; >ince they became ener¬ 
vated by an overbearing pride, and their minds cn- 
slave.l bv superstition, all the polite arts have been 
neglected: so that, while other European nations 
have been advancing in knowledge, and improv¬ 
ing their language, they have remained in a state 
of torpid inactivity; and their language has not 
arrive ! at that p,;rfcction which its nature would 
adni t, oi the acute genius of the people might 
have made us iintiiiHlIy expcct> 

It will pel haps by some be thought an un¬ 
pardonable insult, if we do not allow the French 
the picferciicc oi all modem languages in many 
respects, But so far must we pay a deference 
to iriith is lo he obliged to rank it among the 
poorest 'amruages in Europe. Every other lan¬ 
guage has some sounds which can be uttered 
eiear>v by the voice: even the Italian, although 
it wdiUs energy, still possesses distinctness of 
artii uiation. But the French is almost incapable 
of either of these beauties ; for in that language 
the vowels are so much curtailed in the pronun¬ 
ciation, and the words ran into one another in 
such a manner, as necessarily to produce an in¬ 
distinctness which renders it incapable of mea¬ 
sure or h..i mony. From this canse, it is in a 
great measure incapable of poetic modulation, 
a nd rhvme has been ohliged ro be substituted in 
ita.sicad, so tnat this poorest of all contrivan¬ 
ces nhich has ever yet been invented to distin- 
gnish poetry from prose, admiite^into all the 
mo era languages when ignorance prevailed over 
Europe, has still kept some footing m the great¬ 
est part of these, rather through a deference for 
established customs than from any necessity. 
Yet ai the French language admits of so little 
po.'tic modiiVtion, rhyme is in some measure 
neiessary to it; and therefore this poor devia¬ 
tion from prose has been adopted by it, and dig¬ 
nified with the name of Poetry. But by their 
blind attachment to this artifice, the French have 
neglected to improve so much as thev might have 
done the small powers for harmony of which 
their language is possesseil, and bv being long 
accustomed to this false taste, they have become 
fond of it to such a ridiculous excess, as to have 
all their tragedies, nay even their comedies, in 
rhyme. While the poet is obliged to enervate 
his language, and check the (Sow of composition, 
for the sake of linking his lines together, the ju¬ 
dicious actor finds more difficulty in destroying 
the appearance of that measure, and preventing 
the clinking of the rhymes, than in all the rest 
of his task.—After this, we need not be surpris¬ 
ed to find Voltaire attempt an epic poem in this 
species of poetry; although the more judicious 
Penelon in his IVilemaque had shown to his 
countrymen the only species of poesy that tbeir 
language could admit of for any poem that as¬ 
pired to the dignity of the epic strain.—'Madam 
Oeshouliers, in her Idyllic, has shown the ut¬ 
most extent of harmony to which tlieir language 
can attain in smaller poems: indeed in the ten¬ 
derness of an clegry, or the gaiety of a song, it 
may succeed; but it is so destitute of force anil 
energy, that it can never be able to reach the 
pindaric, or even perhaps the lyric strain—as 
the ineffectual efforts even of the harmonious 
Rousseau, in his translatiou of the Psalms of 
David of this stamp, may fuOy convince us. 

With regard to its powers in other species of 
<iomp''osition, the sententious rapidity of Voltaire, 
cad the more nervous dignity of Rousseau, af- 
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fords t» no small premmptum, that, I'na dtiljlSil^ 
hand, it might acquire so much force, as w 
transmit to futurity historical (acts ii^style not 
altogether unworthy of Uie subject. In attempu 
at pathetic declamation, the superior abilities 
of the composer may perhaps oh some occasiont 
excite a great idea; but this is ever cramped by 
the genius of the language: and altkough no 
nation in Eui ope can boast of so many orations 
where this grandeur is attempted, yet perhaps 
there are few who cannot produce more perfect, 
although not more laboured compositions of this 
kind. 

Blit notwithstanding, the French language la¬ 
bours under all these ineunventenccs although 
it can neither equal the dignity or genuine po¬ 
liteness of the Spanish, tlie neivous boldness of 
the English, nor the melting softness of the Ita¬ 
lian ; although It IS destitute of poetic harmony, 
and so much cramped in sound as to be abso¬ 
lutely unfit for almost every species of musical 
composition, yet the sprightly genius of that 
volatile people has been able to surmount all 
these difiiriilties, and render it the language 
most generally esteemed, and most universally 
spoken, of any in Europe, for this people, na¬ 
turally gay and loquacious, and fond to cxccsa 
of those supcifici.il necomjilishiuents which en¬ 
gage the attention of the fan sev, have invented 
such an infinity of words capable of expressing 
vague and unmeaning compliment, now digni¬ 
fied by the name oi politeness, that, in this 
strain, one wlio uses the Fiencii can never be at 
a loss; and as it is easy to converse more, and 
really say less, in this than in any oilier lan¬ 
guage, a man of very moderate talents may 
distinguish himself much more by using this than 
any other that has ever yet been invented. On 
this account, it is peculiarly well adapted to 
that species of conversation which must cvef 
take place in those general and pruniiscuons com¬ 
panies, when* many persons of hoth sexes are 
mot to:;ethei for the punioscs of relaxation or 
amusement; and must Cf course be naturally 
admitted into tht eoiirts of jirinees, and assem¬ 
blies of great personages; uho, h.iving fewer 
equals with whom they can assoeiate, are more 
under a necessity of conversing with strangers, 
in whose company the tender stimulus of fneud- 
ship does not so naturally expand the heart to 
mutual trust or unrestrained confidence. In 
these circumstances, as the heart remaineth dis¬ 
engaged, conversation must necessarily flag; 
and mankind in this situation will gladly adopt 
that language in which they can converse most 
easily without being deeply interested. On 
these accounts the French now is, and probably 
will continue to be, reckoned Oie most fiolite 
language in Europe, and therefore the most gene¬ 
rally studied and known: nor should we cniy 
them this distinction, if our comitryinen would 
not weaken and enervate their own manly lan¬ 
guage, by adopting too many of their unmean¬ 
ing phrases. 

The English is perhaps possessed of a greater 
degree of excellence, blended with a greater 
number of defects, than any of the languages we 
have hitherto mentioned. As the people of Great 
Britain area bold, darmg, and impetuous nice 
of men, to 'strong passions, and, firutni* 

the absolqte ^^^hcMIom and independence which 
reigns all ranks of people throughout 

this happy isle, little solicitous about co«Si|oII- 
ing ihese passionsour language tdceiT its 
strongest ebancteristical distinction ftom Uie 
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/kniusof the peopW; and, being bold, daring, 
and abrupt, ig admirably well adapted to eg- 
prets thoge great emotions which spring op in an 
intrepid taind at the prospect of interesting 
bvents. Peculiarly liappy too in the fait and 
hpen sound of the vowels, which foruu the cha- 
fActerislic tone of the language, and in the 
strong use of the aspirate li in almost all those 
Irords which arc used as exclamations, or marks 
of strong emotions upon interesting occasions, 
that particular class of words called interjections 
hat e, in our language, more of that fulness and 
finrestrained fieedoin of tones, in which their 
chid powci consists, and arc pushed forth from 
the inmost recesses of the soul m a more forci¬ 
ble and unrestrained manner, than any other 
language whatever. Hence it is more pceiiliariy 
adapted for the great and iiitei esting scenes of 
the drama than any language th.tt has yet ap¬ 
peared on the globe. Nor has any otiici nation 
ever arrived at that perfection which the ICngltsh 
may justly claim in that respect, for however 
faulty oui draruatK rompositions may be in 
Some of the critical nicdies whiih ielate to this 
art—in nenous force of diction, and in the 
itatiiral evpression of those gi ‘at emotions which 
constituie Us soul and eneigy, we rlaiin, with¬ 
out dispute, iiti uniivallcti snpci lority. Our 
language too, fiom tlic gie.at mt'icoursc that 
we ha\e liad wiili almost all the luliuiis of the 
globe by mtans of ourextcnsi\e cuuuncice, and 
from tbi‘ eminent degree ot pciteetion who h we 
have attaintd mall th(‘ arts and sconces, has ae- 
<||Uiri:d .1 eopioiisuess hey(i>id what anv ether 
modem language i m lay t laim too ; and even 
the most partial tavoi.,i‘is of the fJit“‘k language 
are forced to aoknowlcdgc. that lu tins nspeet 
it must give place to flic I'.nglish, Nor i‘ it less 
happy 111 that facility of coiisliuctiou '''Inch ren¬ 
ders it more peculiaily adapted to the genius of 
a tree people, than any otliei lorrriof language. 
Of an idiom purely analogous, it has dctiated 
less iiom the genius of that idiom, and possesses 
more of the charactiristic advantages attending 
it, than any other langu,igc that now exists . toi, 
while others, perhaps l>y Uieir more intimate 
eonneelion witli the Romans, have adopted some 
of their transpositions, and ologgi’d then lan¬ 
guage with umieccssary fetters, we have pr<‘serv¬ 
ed ouisc-lves fiee from *hc contagion, and still 
retain the'primitive simplicity of our language. 
Our verbs are all varied by auxiliaries (except in 
the instance we have already given, which is so 
Mueh in our favour): our noaus remain free 
from the perplrxiiig embarrassment of genders, 
And onr pronours matk tins distinction where 
necessary with the most perfect accuracy; our 
articles riso are of (‘ourse freed from this ao- 
•tatuml encnmbrance, and our adjectives pre- 
■erve tbeir natural fret'dom and independence. 

these causes our language follows an order 
Of construction so natuial and easy, and the 
rules of syntest are so few and obvious, as to be 
nithin the reach of the most ordinary capacity. 
^Orilt^ficoVi this, and the great clearness and 
4 iy ^s«^ esB of meaning with which this mods of 
c^bneirii^on is necessarily acoompanied, it is 
Hftutdi hetter adapt *4 for we familiar inteccouxse 
Of private societyt «Mi «»«»« ^ 

than any «th« lariguage yet kaowni 
sqad on this aceonnt we atay boaBt» rimt |a no 
nation of Burope da thm lower class gCmiopla 
•(iwhk their laagnage with w aiwdi accBnei'., or 
hfve tbeir minw tori»xb eali^itetiBd by 
ledge, 4* in Qnwt 


say of the discernmenc of those gfririniariaaf; 
who are every day echoing back to one another 
complaints of the poverty of our language, oa 
account of the few and simple rules which it re¬ 
quires in syntax ’ ds justly might we complain 
of on invention in mecJiaiucs, which, by means 
of one or two simple movements, obvious to an 
ordinary capacity, litda habiu to accidents, 
and easily put in order by the rudest hand, 
should iiosscss the whole puwets of a complex 
machine, which had required an infnatc appara¬ 
tus of wheels and contrary movements, the 
knowledge of which could only be acquired, or 
the various accidents to which it was exposed by 
using It bi repaired, by the powers of an ingeni¬ 
ous artist, as I'umplain of this < haracteristic ex¬ 
cellence of our language as a defect. 

But if we thus enjoy in an eminent degree the 
advantages attending an analogous language, we 
likew'ise feel in a considerable measure the defects 
to winch it IS exposed; as tlie number ot uiunu- 
syllablcs wifli which ic inustalna>h be embarras¬ 
sed, notwitlvstanding the great impioveinents 
winch have been iiiude m our language since tlic 
r(‘vival of letteis ni Bwrope, prevents in same 
degree that swislhag fulliiu*s .if sound winch so 
powerfully contributes to harmonious dignity and 
graceful < adencei iii literary (‘onipositinns. And 
as the genius of Uie' people ol Britain has al¬ 
ways been moie d'sposed t.. the rouitber arts oi 
Command than to t'w softer nisiouations of per¬ 
suasion, no p.iins have been taken to lorieet 
tlie*e natural dtfects of our language • but, on 
to., I ontrary, by .in inatteution ol whe li we 
liavebaiiliy a paiallci in the UisUirv '.I m.y civi¬ 
lized nation, we luvctv. ith p a.iy iustnrn.‘(»s, even 
vvitliiu this l.isl eoiitnij, ul ilu imniuni’ ol sound 
being saeriticed to iliat iiev'i., .(>’ ! “or vide in 
conversation, as many el« g.mt wurds ti fVs been 
cuitailed, ‘i.id haiinonious svlla'di^s siipprcssed, 
to substitute in Uieir stead otliert, sh »rti*r, in¬ 
deed, but more bait)nous r'‘d eiu''uUli.—Nay, 
so little attentK‘ii b.i.c Oil. *ii tf<'h.rs bestowed 
upon llii. hannoiiv of ssiiri'P in >. a language, 
thit one no.ild be tiiii) led to tiiiu!,, o.i lookiag 
back to Its pi.railuc si ite, iVt they had on 
some occasions St ltd lousl V d‘‘based it. Our lan¬ 
guage, at its hist forraatum, seems to have la¬ 
boured iindi*r a ca))ital defect iti point of sound, 
as .su<‘h a iiuniher of S’, enter into the toimation 
of OUI wuids, and sinh a nuiniicr ot lelters and 
CQiubmations of other letters assume a similar 
sound, as to g re a general hiss through tho 
whole tenor of our language, which must be ex¬ 
ceedingly (lisagreeab)e to every unprejudiced 
ear.-~'W'o would therefore have natuially expect¬ 
ed, tiiat at the revival of letters, when our fore¬ 
father bei'ame acquainted with the harmonioua 
languages of Greece and Rome, they would have 
Mqmred a more correct taste, and endeavoured, 
if possible, to diminish the prevalence of thk 
disgusting sound. But so far have thay been 
from thinking of this, that they have raultiphed 
this letter exceedingly. The plurals of almost 
all our nouns were originally formed by adding 
the harmonious syllable c» to the singular, 
which has given place to toe letter s f a^ in¬ 
stead of honsen ionnerly, we now say Imuses. 
In like manner, many of the varktions of mr 
verbs ware formed by toe syllable etk, which 
we have likewise ehanged Into tte stune disagree¬ 
able letter; so that instead of loveto, ntovelh, 
writeto, watfcmh, ke, we have changed them 
into toe moil modish fonn of loves, moves, 
writei* «alk«» ke. Qur very amdliary yerha 
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Avc suffered the same i^tiuAge } and instead of 

ath and dotbi «« now malM use of has and 
does. Fioni these causes, notwitbstoadiag the 
great improvements ahidt have been made in 
our lauguage, witlim these few centuries, in 
other respects, yet, with regard to the pleastng- 
iiess of sound aloue, it was perhaps miieh Wore 
perfect in the dtiys of rha.iecr tlian at present; 
and aithough custom may have lendeied these 
sounds 80 iattiiliar to our eai, as u(<t to afi'eet us 
imi h ; yet to an unprejudiced petsun, unac- 
qiniutcd with o.ir langu.'igc, we ha\c not the 
smallest dll! ,it Imt the language of Baron or 
Sidncv nouid appear more haniionioits than that 
of Koui’itsoii m Hume, This is nidced the hm- 
(laincTit il dch'ci of our language, and loudly calls 

iui U'.OiMl.ltlOll. 

li It iioNv'tlistaixiiiu; this great and ladical de- 
f' *■' witli ii’B'ud lo plcasHigness of sounds, which 
i.iu.s!, ti( hos'ioi, I, pcicoivcd by evciy one who 
IS iitucq aiiili ii «itli ihtyj^cannig of oui words; 
yet to tiiose wuo unih.stand the lanjtuagc, the 
CMeiding (opiousucss win h it allows iii the 
Ciioi { lit Hurds picpei lur the occasion, uiid the 
nci.oHs tou'c wliiv h the perspicuity and graceful 
ilfjt.niec the cinpha-ii bestows upon it, make 
tiu- ucleet to lie toially overlooked; and wc could 
P'dhu’c 811'Ii inimctons works of prose, which 
esccl in aln.'dt l■\l, v diBerent style of composi¬ 
tion, .18 Would be toisome lo enumerate: etery 
teadcr of uste and digcornmcnt w ill be able 1 1 
rei olleet a suihcient number of writings which 
es.ccl in point of style, between the gract ful and 
beroming gravity so conspicuous inall the woiks 
of the author of the Wliolc J)ii!y of Man, and 
the aiiimatcvl and nervous di'dion of Itobertsou 
in ins liistorjr of Chaiits the J''ifth,~tho inmc 
flowery style of Sliaftcs^'nr'V, or the atrio soiiplj- 
edy and elegance of Addiio!,. But although »e 
can c.pial, if not surpass, every modem language 
in works of prose, it is in its poetical powers 
Hint our language shines forth with the greatest 
lustre 'I he brevity to which we must here ne- 
(cssanly confine ourselves, prevents us fioni 
entering into a nnnnlc evcaruiMatioti of the poeti¬ 
cal powers of uorowQ, rompared with other Ksn- 
euages, othci w isc it would be easy to show, that 
eviiy oiler modern language labours iiiidei 
gicat lestraiuts iii Hus respect winch ouis is fieed 
from,—that oin language admits of a gir.uei 
variety iif poetic inovenierits, and divcisity of 
eadeuec, than any of the admired languages of 
antiquity; that it distiugutsbi s with the greatest 
aecmacy between neeent and ([iiantity, anti is 
jioasessed of every otlicr poetic cxrclteneo wliieli 
theii languages were cupaldo of; so that we are 
possesse'l of all the sources of haimoTiy winch 
they could boast; and, besides ail ih'-'c, liaie 
one superaddcil, wlmdt is the cause of gi eater 
variety and more forcible expression lit numbers 
than all thef'est; that is, the unlimited powci 
given liy the emphasis o’ er quantity and oadeiiee; 
by means whereof, a lu’i'cssary union helweeii 
sound and sense, nambers and meaning, in ver¬ 
sification, unkuow’n to the ancients, lias been 
brought about, whith gives our language in this 
respect a superiority over all those justly admir¬ 
ed languages. But gs we cannot licre further 
piirsne this subject, we sbali only observe, that 
these great and distinguigbing excellencies far 
more than counterbalance the inconveniences 
that wc have already mentioned; and although, 
i» mere pleasantness of sounds, or harmonious 
flow Of syllables, our language may be infftrior 
*0 the (freek, the Latin, ItaHaS} and Spanish j 
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^et in pmnt of manljLdignity, graceful TiriaMe 
intuitive diltiactneM) narvous energy of 
8100 , nne^nstraibid freedom and harmmiy of 
poetic numbers, it will yield the palm to none* 
Our immortal Milton, slovdy rising, in gracefut 
majeuty stands np as equal, if not superior in 
these respects, to any poet in any other language 
that ever yet existedwhile Thomson, witli 
more humble aim, m melody more smoo^ anu 
flowing, softens the soul to harmony and peace : 
tlie plaintr, e moan of Hammond calls forth the 
tender and sympathetir sigh ; while Gray’s more 
soothing melancholy fixes the >.01101 mind to si¬ 
lent contemplation :—moru tender still than 
these, the amiable Shenstone comes; and from 
hig Doric reed, still Iree from coiutly affectation, 
flows ashram so pure, so simple, and of sudi 
tender harmony, as even Ai'-adi.in shepberdw 
would be proud io own. But fai before tlic rest, 
tlic daring bhnkcspuare steps luith I’oiu^icuous, 
clothed in iiatue dignity; and, pressing forward 
with iini'emtttiug ardour, boldly lavs il.um to 
both dramatic trouns held out lo linn by 'llialia 
and Melpomene:—his iivals, tar behind, look 
up, and envy him for these unfading glories ; 
and the astonished iiiitions roiuirl, with distant 
awe, behold and tremble at his daring flight. 
Thus the languag", equally obedient to all, 
bends with ease under their hands, whatever 
form they would liav <■ it assume , and, like the, 
yielding wax, uadily receives, .md iaitlifnlly 
Itansmits to posteritj', thosi itnpies'Muus vrhicli 
they have stamped upon it. 

t^uch arc tlic principal outlmcs of tlie Lirgnagi! 
of Great 111italii; such aic its hi .lutic.s, and sui It 
its most c.ipital dofetts, a l.iiigiiage more peen- 
liarly circumstanced tlian any that Ins ever yet 
appeared—It is the language of a great and 
powerful nation, whose tlects s’liround the globe, 
and whose nier.Iiants are in every port; a peo¬ 
ple ndinutd oi revered by all Hu’ worldand 
yet it IS less known in evciy foreirn country titan 
n.aiiv of the other lam;imgcs in I'lniope. In it 
are written nioic pci feet trent'ses oil every art 
and scienii' thai. arc to be found in any other 
language, yet it is less, sought aftci or esteemed 
by the litci.ili in any part of the globe than al- 
mo.st any of tliese. Us supciior powers for every 
purpose of l.mgiiage me snfRcientfy obvious 
from Hie raodfl, of piriceti.ni iii almost ••very 
jiarticular winch can b<, produced in ityet it 
IS negjected, despised, and vilified by the people 
wrho use It; and many of those authors who owe 
almost the whole of their fame to tlie excellence 
of the language in winch they wrote, look upon 
that V ery language with the highcbt contempt. 
Neglected and despised, it has been Itoddtui iin^ 
der foot as a thing altogether unw orthy of cidti- 
vation or attention. Yet in spite of all these In- 
couv eniences, m spite of the many wounds it hat 
tliiis icceived, it still holds «p its head, and pre* 

selves evident marks of ttiat comcliimss and vi. 

gonr which aic its charactcnstical distinctioo, 
Jake a healthy oak planted in a nob and fertile 
soil, it has sprung up with vigour; and although 
neglected, and enffered to be over-run vith 
weeds; altbongh exposed to ereiy blast, aad 
unprotected from every violence ; it sidl boaroth 
up under sdi these uiconveuicnces, Aa4 thoots 
up with A'lnhust healthiness and wild liucuri^^Ce 
of growtik Should Ibis plant, so sound and 
vigofooi, he now cleared from those weeds with 
which it i^s been so much encumbered ;'>^hou|d 
every endfecle which now buries it mider tlde|c 
flbsdet, «;dludc(it from thevkv 'flf everp^iMra 
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tfttger, he efetred awty; should the toil be ea)« 
kiveted with care, and a strong fence be placed 
around it, to pretent the idle or the wicked from 
brcalung or distorting its branches.who can 
tell with whnt addiboual vigour it would ilourish, 
or what amazing m.igniiude and perfection it 
talight at last attain ' How would the aslonished 
world behold^ with rt vj rentud awe, the ntajcstic 
gracefulness of that object which they to lately 
despised * 

lA'XGUAnE. *. (language, Fr.'l 1. Hu- 
man speech (Holder), S. The tongue of one 
nation is distinct from others (Shaksp.) 3. 
Stylet manner of expression (Hoteommon). 

l/A'NGUAGED. a. (from the noun.) Har* 
!ng TariouB langnagcs (Pope), 

lA'NGrAGE-MA.STER. *, One whose 


exjienco to render it one of the dneit 
cburdhei in the world both for architecture 
and ornament. Another work which did 
him no less honour was the MaUen ie 
P. enfant Je$ut. This establishment consisted 
of two parts; the first composed of about 
S3 poor ladies of good families, and the se» 
cond of more than 400 poor women and 
children of town and country. The order 
and economy in this house, for the cduca* 
tiou and einuir^mcnt of so many persons, 
gare cardinal Flcury so high an idea of 
the vicar of St. Sulpice, that he proposed 
to make him superintendaiiUgeneral of all 
the hospitals in the kingdom; which, how¬ 
ever, was declined. Never man took more 


profession is to teach languages (Spectator). 

LANGUEDOC, a late province, of France, 
bounded on the N. by Querci, Kouergue, 
Auvergne, and Lyonis; on the E. by Dau- 
phiny and I’rovence i on the W. by Gascony} 
and on the S. by the Mediterranean and Ron- 
sillon. It is 295 miles ip length, and 100 
where broadest. It now forms the depart¬ 
ments of Aude, Gard, Upper Garonne, and 
Heraiilt. 

LAN6UEMP.NTE. (Ital.) In mu sir, a word 
implying that the movement before which it 
is placed is to be sung or played in a soft 
and dolorous style, 

LANGUET (Iluhert), minister of state to 
Augustus elector of Saxony , was a nalive of 
France, and through his intimacy with Mc- 
lanclhon embraeco the prolesiant religion. 
Jle was at Paris at the time of the bloody 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, an ambassa¬ 
dor from the elector, and narrowly escaped 
with his own life, after saving that of Wi- 
chelius the printer, in whose house he lodg¬ 
ed, and the famous Philip de Mornay. He 
was employed in several o(her embassies : 
but when the disnnle broke out between 
the Ittthcrans and zuinglians concerning 
the encharist, he was suspected of favour¬ 
ing the latter, which occasioned him to quit 
t^ elector and go to Prague. He after¬ 
wards entered into the service of William 
prince of Orange. He died at Antwerp in 
1561. 

Lancvri (John Baptist Joseph), the ce¬ 
lebrated vicar of St. Sulpice at Paris, and a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, was born at Dyon 
in 1675. He was received into theSorbonne, 
in and attached himself to the com¬ 
munity of St. Sulpice, to which parish he 
was of great service. M. de la Chetardie 
the vicar, conscious of his talents, chose 
him for his curate, in which capacity he of¬ 
ficiated near 10 years: and in 1714 succeed- 
•d to the vicarage. Bis parish-church being 
•mall and out of repair, he conceived the 
design of buiidiag a church suitable to the 
size of this parish, which he begut with the 
sum of 100 crovfiis, but soon obtained coa^ 
siderable donationsi Mid the duke of Or¬ 
leans. regent of the kingdom, granteirhiin a 
lottery, and laid the first stone of the porch 
in 1718. It wi^ consecrated In 1745, idEber 
Ml. Laagofit had spared naiber labour net 


pains than he did to procure charitable do¬ 
nations and legacies, which he distributed 
with admirable discietion ; he is said from 
good authority to have disbursed near 
million of livres to the poor annually. 
When there was a general dearth in 1795, 
he sold, in order to relieve the poor, his 
household goods, pictures, and some curi¬ 
ous pieces of furniture that he had procur¬ 
ed with difficulty % and when the plague 
raged at Marseilles, he sent large sums into 
Provence for the relief of the distressed. 
M. Laiiguet was not only singular in this 
warm, disinterested, benevolent conduct, 
but also in another circumstance equally 
rare; and this was in the refusal of sefeiak 
bishoprics that were offered him: he;Re¬ 
signed even bis vicarage in 1746; but Aa* 
tiiiued to preach every Sunday at bis own 
parish-church, and to support the Mahon de 
Venfant Je»u», to his death, which happen¬ 
ed in 1750. It is observed, that his piety 
and charity did not proceed from poverty of 
talents; for he was sensible and lively in 
conversation, and his genius often disco¬ 
vered itself in his agreeable repartees. 

LANGUET. s. (languette, Fr.) Anything 
cut in the form of a tongue. 

LA'NGUID. a. (langudut, Latin.) I. 
Faint; weak; feeble (Oentlej/), 2. Dull; 
heartless (AMhon). 

LA'NGUID. s. (from languid.) Weaknessr 
feebleness; want of strength. 

LA'NGUlDLY.mf. Weakly ; feebly (Bople). 

Te LA'NftUlSH. v.n. (languir, French ; 
langueo, I atin.) 1. To grow feeble; to pine 
away; to lose strengui (Dr^den), 2. To 
be no longer vigorous in motion (Drpden). 

3 . To sink or pine under sorrow (iSAa/esp.) 

4. To look with softness or tenderness. 
(Dryden). 

LA'NGUISH. s. (from the verb.) Soft ap¬ 
pearance (Pope). 

lA'NGUISHlNGLY. «». (from languish¬ 
ing.) 1, Weakly; feebly; with feeble soft¬ 
ness (Pejie). B. Dully; tediously (Sidney). 

LA'NQUISHMENT. s. (languissament, Fr.) 
I. State of pining (Spenser). 2. Softness of 
mien (Dryden). 

I.A'NGU0R. #. (languor. Latin.) 1. Faint¬ 
ness; wearisomeness (SbaAtpeare). 2. List- 
lessqeMt inattention (fP'atte). 5. Softnenf 
laxit; {Dua^^ 
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I.A'N6U0R0US. a, (fanguoMis, f rciwh.) 
Tedious; melancholy: not in use (i^enser). 

i^NHAM. See Lavsitham. 

LANIARD (from /enier, Fr.) t short 
piec^ of cord or line fsLStened to sereral ma> 
chines in a ship, and serving to secure them 
in a particular place, or to manage them 
more conveniently. Such are the laniards 
of the aun*ports, the laniards of the gun> 
ports, the laniard of the buoy, the laniard 
of the cat-hook. &c. 

LA'NIFICE. s. (lanificium, Latin.) Wool¬ 
len manufacture (Bacon), 

LAM'OEROUS. a. (lancer, Latia.) Bear¬ 
ing wool. 

To LA'NITE. V. a. (lardo, Latin.) To tear 
in pieces; to rend; to lacerate. 

LANlUS. Shrike. In zoology a genus of 
the class aves, order ac^pies. Bill straight- 
ish, with a tooth on each mandible near the 
end, naked at the base; tongue jagged at 
the end. The birds of this genus are ge¬ 
nerally noisy and quarrelsome; prey on 
■mailer birds which they tear to pieces, 
■ticking the fragments on thorns; nostrils 
generally round, covered with ■tiff'bristlcs; 
toes divided to the origin, except the mid¬ 
dle toe, which is slighUy connected to the 
outer; tail mostly wedge-shaped, the mid- 
rising higher thut me rest, and the sides 
dtiubled down. Fifty-six species scattered 
oyen fhe globe, of which two only are com- 
mdU'to our own country. We snail com- 
Qiwce the fuUowing examples with a de- 
•c'tfiptiou of them. 

1. t. Excubitor. Great Shrike. Three 
varieties: 

n. Tail wedged; white at the sides; back 
hoary; wings black with a white spot. 

g. Body white; legs yellowish; bill and 
claws blackish. 

y. Smaller wing-coverts and shoulders 
reddish. In all the bill and legs are black; 
crown and neck hoary; body beneath white 
with pale brown arched lines; tail white at 
the tip, except the two middle feathers; 
cheeks white with a black transverse line 
from the base of the bill. Inhabits woods 
of Europe and North America; preys on 
■mall birds which it fixes on a thorn and 
tears to pieces; makes it nest of dry grass 
and feathers; lays seven blueish eggs spotted 
with brown. 

S. L. CoUurio. Five varieties: 

a. Tail somewhat we^ed; back grey; 
four middle, feathers uniform; bill lead-co¬ 
lour. Common to England and called 
Butcher Bird, 

S. Body above variegated with reddish 
white and black,. beneath reddish-white. 
Common to Englajod, and edded ood-chat, 

y. Body grey, beneath reddish with brown 
■treaks; scapulars half white, half black i 
three outer quill feathers white at the base 
and tips, outermost reddish-white above; 
Iphabits Europe. 

i. Base of ue quiU-feathers spotted with 
irbite. 

blgcki tail long. The tw9 Iwt 
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inhabilanti of Seaegul. These birds <*1* 
sevenand a half inches long: build in buslieS' 
and hedges; lay six eggs with a circle ef 
brown near the broad end ; kill small birds 
hy piercing the skull with its bUI, and in¬ 
sects by transfixing them on the thorn of 
the sloe-lrce; imitates the notes of other 
birds, that it may decoy them into ib 
clutches. 

S. L. Tyrannus. Tyrant Shrike. Body 
cinereous, beneath white; crown black, 
with a longitudinal tawny streak. Three 
other varieties from dilTerences of colour or 
streaks. Inhabits America; eight inches 
long; builds in hollow tree;; fierce auda 
cious; fixes on the backs of eagles and 
hawks; and makes a continual chattering 
noise till they are hereby compelled to re¬ 
tire. 

4. L. Faustus. Wreathed Shrike. Grey; 
beneath rusty; a white line behind the eyes; 
tail rounded; bill and legs pale; wings 
rounded; quill-feathers brownish, grey at 
the edges, and marked with light-brown 
lines, crossing each other; inhabits China, 
of the size of the field-fare; and is often 
painted on paper-hangings brought from 
China. 

5. L. Nengota. Grey Shrike. Tail wedg¬ 
ed, white at the tip; body cinereous, be¬ 
neath whitish : irids light green; wings and 
tail blackish; wing-coverts black with dirty 
white tips; primary quill-feathers black; 
outer tail-feathers white at the ends. Inha¬ 
bits Brasil, Surinam, Russia and Siberia, 
in marshy places; nine inches long, grega¬ 
rious. See Nat, Hist. PI. CXLVII. 

LANK, a, (lancke, Dutch.) 1. Loose; 
not filled up; not stiflened out; nut fat; 
not plump; slender (Boifle), «. Faint; Ian- 
guitt (Milton), 

LA'NKNESS. s. (from lank,) Want of 
plumpness. 

LANNBR, in Ornithology. See Falco. 

LANSQUINST, the name of a game at 
cards, of French origin. It may be played 
at by any indiscriminate number of peo¬ 
ple, though a single pack of cards is 
used during the deal. The dealer, who 
possesses an advantage, shufiSes the cards, 
and, after they have been cut by another of 
the party, deals out two cards on his left 
hand, turning them up then one for himself, 
and a fourth that he places on the table for 
the compwy, which is called the rejouU^ 
lance, Ob this card any, or all the com¬ 
pany, the dealer excepted, may put their 
money, which the dealer is compelled to an¬ 
swer. The dealer continues turning the 
cards upwards, one by one, till two of n 
sort come up, that is to say, two aces, tw«. 
deuces, &e. which, to prevent mistakes, or 
their being considered as single ;ards, be 
places on iM^tide of his own card; and •• 
often as two, three, or the fourth tort of a 
card eoiiu. 1 ^, he invariably placet tbem, 
at befotw mentioned, on each tide of bit 
own card* The company hat a right to tdko 
«Bd put iRjmey CMd, ludni 
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Oedetier'a c»rd ihouM hmppen to be doable, 
which is oftea the case, by his card being 
tlie same as one of the two band-cards, 
which he first dealt out on his left hand: 
thus be continues dealing till he brings either 
tlieir cards or his own. Whilst the dealer’s 
own card remains undrawn, he wins; and 
whichever card is turned »p first, loses. If 
he deals out the two cards on his left hand, 
which are styled the hand^ards, before hu 
own, he is entitled to deal again. This ad¬ 
vantage amounts to no more than bis being 
exempted from losing, when he turns up a 
similar card to his own, immediately after 
he has turned up one for himself. 

Lansquinet is often played without the 
rejoyi$$Hnee, the dealer giving every one 
of the parly a card to pul their money upon. 
It is also often played by dealing only two 
cards, one for the company and the other 
for the dealer. 

It should likewise be observed, that a li¬ 
mitation is generally fixed for the sum to 
be placed njion any card or number of cards, 
either in gold or silver, beyond which the 
dealer is not obliged to answer. 

Law sQiTiwCT, is also the name sometimes 
given to a common foot soldier. 

LAKTA'NA. Induwv-sage. In botany a 
genus of the class didynamia, order .angios- 
permia. ('atyv absolutely four-toothed j 
corol with the border four-cleft, and the 
ofifiee pervious; stigma bent down like a 
hook; drupe with a two-celled, smooth nut. 
Kiftecn species; chiefly natives of America, 
»few of India and the Cape. The follow¬ 
ing are those chiefly cultivated in our own 
gardens 

1. L. Camara. Wild sage. Leaves oppo¬ 
site, decussab*, oiate, pointed, serrate, 
hairy: stem unarmed, branched; fliiwcrsin 
nmbelled lieads; heaps leafless: colour of 
the llower.s yellow-tinged with red. Very 
beautiful. 

K. L. lavoUitrata. t'ca-slde sage. Leaves, 
opposite ami ternate, rhorabosate, obtuse, 
wrinkled, downy; stem unarmed; beads 
bractes ovate, ’fhe leSves have an agreeable 
fragrance and arc used as a demulcent^in 
ctfturrhs, awl eorytas. 

t. Aculcata. Prickly sage. Leaves 
opposito, ovate, some of them cordate, ra¬ 
ther soft underneath ; stem prickly ; beads 
LeiAiiperfc; bractes linear, wedge-form; 
flowers yefloW, imbescenf'. AH American 
phnlM f tdd eapuble ptopagation by seeds 
or eaftiitfs; the last r«qu>res a stone heap 
ii* oUr own ootnitry, 

LAM'TfiWLOO, dr Ikio, n game at cards, 
pta5Ked several ways; the two following are 
tlto fuosteomiUoir. 

The first way is (his'i lift for dealhtg, end 
best )M]i durries it; as many laav play as 
toe cards wiH permit; fivP being dealt to 
eaeli, and then turnihg Up trump. IfoW, 
if torce; four, five, or lix play', Ihdy may 
lip owt toe torees,* fonts, ^eS, sixes, aim 
saPiMr to AM htotot they luay not be PdiM- 
^ IftNMh or if they hhr* tl« 4tf0« 
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come fast about, then they are to play wHU 
the whole pack. 

Having dealt, set up fiicscoies, or chalks. 
Then ask every one, beginning with the 
eldest in hand, whether tiiey will play, or 
pass from the benefit of Ihe game; and here it 
IS to be observed that the cards have the same 
values as in honours, y ou may play upon 
every card what sum you please, from • 
penny to a pound; and if looed, that is, 
w in never a trick, you must lay down to the 
stock so tniirh for yonr five cards, as you 
played upon every one of them. Eveiy 
deal rub ofl' a score, and fur every trick 
you win set up a score, till the first scores 
arc out; then counting your scores, or the 
numbers of the tricks you have won, you 
are to lake from the stock in proportion to 
the value. A Bush, or five cards of a suit, 
looes all the other hands, and sweeps th« 
board; and if there be two flushes, the 
eldest in hand hath the advantage: the 
knave of clubs, called paam, has Ibis privi¬ 
lege, that he makes a suit with any other 
other cards, and saves the person who has 
him from being loodd. 

The other way is this: the dealer lays 
down so much for every card as Ihe com- 

n please to play for; and the cards being 
all must play; if any be looed, they 
must each lay down so tiuich as Uie carils 
are valued at, for their loo; and If the per¬ 
son next dealing be looed, he must laV down 
double the said sum, e/s. one fur dealing, 
and the other for his loo. In rase of a loo, 
the gamesters aie asked whether they will 
play or not, beginning at the ddest hand; 
but if there is no loo they must all play as 
at first; and this necessity they justly call 
force. 

If there be never a loo the money may be 
divided by toe gamesters, according to the 
number of their tricks, or left till one bp 
looed, as they shall judge proper. 

LANTERN, or Lvnihohn, a contrivance 
to carry a candle in; being a kind of cover 
usually made of tin, with saslies of some 
transparent matter, as glass, horn, &c. to 
transmit the light. 

LAivTGnN, itflr/f, one with only one open¬ 
ing, which may also be closed up when tho 
light is to be entirely hid, or opened when 
there is occasion for the assistance of the 
light to discover some olycct. 

Lanikrn, ma^ic, tui optic inachinp, where¬ 
by little painted images are represented so 
rauch'magnified as to be acl:oaatcd the ef¬ 
fect of magic by the ignorant. See Optics. 

The contrivance is briei!^ this: A B C D 
(Plate 93. Mised. fig. 9:) ui a tin lantern, 
from whose side there proceeds a square tube 
b nk t ttt e, Consisting of two parts;, the 
outermost of which, nklm, slides over the 
other so as that the whole. tube may bo 
lengthened or shortened by tiiat mcanSt In 
tbc cud of the arm, nkjm, is fixed a. Con¬ 
vex 'glsss, k t ; about d'e there is a contri^ 
vanCe for admitting and placing an ultjeCt, 
de, painied in dilute ayadr tcanspiRont co* 
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louri, on a }>tane thin giaii; whi^ object 
is there to be placed inverted. This ii iiiu- 
ailjr tome ludicrous or frightfoi repreienta- 
tion, the mure to divert tbe ^ectatort) 
bhc\* a deep convex gloss placed in the 
other end of the prominent tube, the only 
nse of which is to cast the light of the 
dome, e, itrongiy on the picture, de, paint' 
ed on the plain thin glass. Hence, if the 
object, de, be placed further fiom the glass, 
kit than its focus, it is manifest that the 
distinct image of the object wtll be projected 
by the glass, k /, on the opposite vrliite wai4 
1<'H, b.ifg% and that in an erect posture t 
so that, in effect, this appearance of themo' 
gie lantern is the same with tliat of the ca> 
mera obscurn, or darkened room; since 
here the chamber, EF6H, is supposed 
quite dark, excepting the light in the Ian* 
tern A B C D. And herS'Vre may observe, 
that if the tube bnklme, be contracted, 
and thereby the glass, kl, brought nearer 
the object, rfe, the representation,/g, will 
be projected so muih the larger, and to 
mneh the moie distant from the glass k It 
so that (he smallest pictnie at de may be 
projected at/g in any greater proportion 
required, within due limits; whence it is, 
that this lantern got the name Itmtema me* 
•gahsrttpMca. On the other hand, protract* 
ing the tube will diminish the object. 

Instead bf Ihe convex glass to heighten 
the light, some preter a concave speculum, 
its focus being nearer than tlial of a lens} 
and ill this focus thev place the candle. 

The imenlian of the magic lantern is duo 
to Fatlicr Kircher. At the epoch of the in> 
ventiott tlie manufacturers of magic lan¬ 
terns employed e\clusively hgnres painted 
on small pieces of glass, the images of 
which appeared without motion and with¬ 
out life. ■ afterwards, figures were traced 
|>artly on glass, which was to be fixed and 
partly on other pieces of glass, winch ad¬ 
mitted of a motion either reetdimar or ro¬ 
tary, and tliDs to give the appearance of 
motion to part of a figure, while the other 
was at rest, as in the vanes and bhdy of a 
Windmill. Bat the most important applica¬ 
tion of tiiC principle is to the 1 'uamtasha- 
»ORiA: which see. 

La'NTBaw, in architecture, a little dome 
raisedovertbe roof ofa building to give light, 
aad serve us a crowaing to the fabric. The 
term iMKlem is also uira for a square cage 
of carpentry, placed over tbe ridge of a 
corridor or gmlery, between two rows of 
shops, to ^mniiia tfiein, like that of the 
Btnakexchtinge, London. 

LA'Hvaaa, on sliip,.boBrd, a well-knowB 
machine, of which there arc many in a ship, 
{rarticularly for the purpose of directing the 
eoarse of other ship ia a fleet’ or convoy i 
such arc the poop aud top lanterns, &c. 

La^KiIirks, F’mte/, in Cliiaa, rsa cele- 
beflked ibasl held oa the i&th dajr of the 
int Month i so coiled from the infinite num- 
Mv# huof trot of tha li94wf!a«4 
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ctrtets > hhich, U it taid, it noleM 
hundred milliona. 

La' RTsaa /'fip.iaSidtiiaolo^y. SeeFuasoitas 
La'htbrn jCM*. Athin visage {Additmy,- 
LANlI'GlNOUfl. ff. {lattugimbtutf iMtiu.j 
Downy; covered with toft hair. 

LAM U'GO. Down. In botany. Pflimi* 
le» flmtarum pdrtet vesfientts. Stft hnirs 
clothing the parts of plants. 

^OCOON, in fabulous history, a son of 
Fnam and Hecuba, or according to others, 
of Antenor or of Capyt, was priest of ApoL 
lo. When sacrificing a bullock to Ndptuiws 
two enormous serpents issued from the lea,, 
and i^tacked Laocoon’s two sous who stood 
next to the altar. The father immediately 
attempted to defend liis suns, but the ser¬ 
pents seizing him, squeezed him in their com¬ 
plicated wreathes, andfac died in the greatest 
agonies. This punishment was inflicted for 
his temerity in dissuading the Trojans to 
bring into the cit^ the fatal wooden horse 
consecrated to Minerva, as also for his im¬ 
piety in hurling a javelin against the sidea 
of the horse as it entered within the waiis- 
LAOCOON, in the History of the Arts, ia 
a celebrated monument of (ireek sculpture, 
executed m marble by Polydorus, Atheno- 
dorus and Agesander, the three famoni ar¬ 
tists of Rhodes. This remain at antiquity 
was found at Rome in the ruins of the pa¬ 
lace of Titus, in the begnuiing of the six¬ 
teenth century, under the poiitiiicate of Ju¬ 
lius 11. and since deposited m (he Fames* 
palace. Laocoon, the priest of Apollo and 
\eptune, is here represented with his two 
sons, wiUi two hideous serpents clinging 
round his body, gnawing it, aud injecting 
their poison» Virgil has given ns thefollow* 
lug description of the tact; 

Serpen* umplexu* ulergm 
ImpHcat if miteroi merm depatdtur «rtus : 
Corri^uat, spirisqm ligant iagentibrn, if jam 
Bit medium amplexit, bi» cello oquamea efr 
cum 

Tergtt dati, superanl civile, if cervieibtu 
altit 

This statue exhibits the most astoBiihing 
d^nity and tranqttiUity of miud in the mm 
of the most excruciating torments: Plmy 
says of it, that it is, opiu omndbut, plcturai 
ft etaluaria arils, preferendum. Lib. xxxvi, 

C. 5. 

The Laocoon, Dr. Gillies observes in hi* 
History of Greece, vol. ii. p. iT7, may b* 
regarded as the triumph of Grecian seiilps 
turcj since bodily pam; tbe grossest and 
most ungovernable of all our passions, and 
that pam united with aagatvh and tortureof 
mind, are yet expressed with such proprietjr 
and dignity, as afford ic-ons of fortitad* 
superior te aaw taught m the srhonb) of 
philosophy, fhe hoinhlc shrunk whicil 
V irgU’s fiaoeoon emits is a proper ciiouaM 
stai.ee for<poetry, which speak* to tko fioMy 
by imageahnid ideas liorrowed from aMlh* 
tenses, and has a tliousand ways tti 

hUfig its Mtjfeoti but (h« «apres44M 
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ihriok would have totallj degraded the sta¬ 
tue. It is softened, therefore, into a pa¬ 
tient sigh, with ejcs turned to heaven in 
search of relief. The intolerable agonj of 
suffering nature is represented in the lower 
part, and particularly in the extremities of 
the body j but the muily breast struggles 
against calamity. The contention is stiU 
more plainly perceived in his furrowed fore¬ 
head ( and his languishing paternal eye de¬ 
mands assistance, less for himself than for 
his miserable children, who look up to him 
for help. 

Agam, Thomson, in Part lY. of his poem 
on '* Liberty,” has the following lines, de¬ 
scribing what he calls Sculpture’s " utmost 
master-piece:” 

———The miserable sire, 

Wrapt witli his sons in fate’s severest grasp. 
The seriMsnts, twisting round, their strin¬ 
gent folds 

Inextricable tie. Such passion here 1 
Juch agonies! such bitterness of pain! 

£eems so to tremble thro’tiie tortur’d stone. 
That the touch’d heart engrosses oil the 

view. 

Almost unmark’d the best proportions pass 
That ever Greece beheld« and, seen alone. 
On the rapt eye th’ imperious passions seize; 
The father’s double pangs, both for himself 
And sons convuls’d; to beav’n his rueful 
look. 

Imploring aid, and half^ccusing, cast; 

His fell despair wiGi indignation inixt. 

As the strong-curling monsters from his side 
His full-extended fury cannot tear. 

More tender touch’d, witli varied art, his 
sons 
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his dangfater’s grief. He did not succeed- 
Laodamia threw herself into the dames with 
the image, and perished. This circumstance 
has given occasion to the fabulous tradition 
that Protesilaui was restored to life, and to 
Laodamia fui three hours, and that when 
he was obliged to return to the internal 
regions, be persuaded his wife to accompany 
him. (f’frg.)—e. A daughter of Bellerophon, 
by Achemone, the dai^hter of king lobates. 
She had a son by Jupiter, called Sarpedon. 
She dedicated herself to the service of Dia¬ 
na, and hunted with her, but her haughti¬ 
ness proved fatal to her, and she perished 
by the arrows of Diana. {ffomer,)—S. A 
daughter of Alexander, king of Epirus, bj 
Olympia, the daughter of Pyrrhus. 

LAODICE. There are many illustrious 
women of this name recorded in ancient his¬ 
tory, the most remarkable of whom are thw 
following.—A daughter of Priam and He¬ 
cuba, who became enamoured of Aeanias, 
son of Theseus, when he came with Diome- 
des from the Greeks to Troy, with an em¬ 
bassy to demand the restoration of Helen. 
She had a son by Acamas, whom she called 
Munitus. She suterwards married Helicaon,. 
son of Antenor, and Telephus, king of My- 
sia. Some coil her Astyoche. Laodice 
threw herself down from the top of a tower, 
and was killed when Troy was sacked by tiie 
Greeks. JHetgM Crei. Paut. {Homer.y—k sis¬ 
ter ofMithridates, who married Ariarathes» 
king of Cappadocia, and afterwards her own 
brother Milhridates. During the secret 
absence of Mithridates, she prostituted her¬ 
self to her servants, in hope^ thsA her hus¬ 
band was dead, but when she saw her ex- 


All the soft rage of younger passions show; 
In a boy’s helj^CH fate one sinks oppress’d. 
While, yet unpierc’d, the frightened other 
tries 

His foot to steal out of the horrid twine. 

When Italy was over-run by the French, 
during the late Revolution, this admirable 
•pecinien of ancient genius was removed. 


pectations frustrated, she attempted to poi¬ 
son Mithridates, for which she was put to 
death.—S. The mother of Feleucus. Nino 
months before she brought forth,she dreamt 
that Apollo hod introduced himself into her 
bed, and had presented her with a precious 
stone, on which was engraved the figure 
of an anchor, commanding her to deliver 

m ■ ■ 


for SOO years, and placed in the Mnwum 
of Arts at Paris. The group is tolerably 
wdl preserved, Uie deficiencies being tup- 
idied by plaster of Paris. 

LAODAMIA, in fabnious history, a 
dat^ter of Acastus and Astydamin, raar- 
riM PtotMUaus, the ton of Ipbiclus, king 
ctf a {M^ 4^ Thessaly. The departure of 
her httsbiad for the Trojaa war, and his 
from the hand of Hector, was the 
aoureo of great grief to her. To ke» alive 
the memory of o»r husband, she ordered a 
wooden statue to be made, and regulariy 
fda^iaherbi^ Thu was ten by one of 
aervanta, vmo informed Iplddua, that 
hU da^ter’a bed was daUj d^ed by u 
midiwiwa atriager. tphidna. watched bit 
daughter, and whan be found Hmt the in* 
inHicenee wee fdie, be ordered the wooden 
imipi tebt htgaMn, in bepw mid|M^big 


morning ahe discovered in her bed a ring 
answering the same description. Not only 
the son that she brought forth called Seleu- 
cus, but also all hia successors of the house 
of the Seleuel^ bad the mark of an an¬ 
chor upon their thigh. (JmiUn .—-fppinn te 
Syr^ mentions this anchor though ina dif- 
tereut manner. 

LAODICE A, a uame common to four 
eitiea in Asia, ^e most remarkable of yrhich 
isthat ritaateonthe bordmi of Ctrin, Phry¬ 
gia, and Lydia, to caHed from Laodice, the 
wife ef Antiotmua, It was edehrated for 
itseommerce andf^ wool of itaabeep. It 
was oiteinaBy cafled Dioepdis, and alter* 
waida Rhoai. 

LA001CBNB, a ptoviuce of Syria, which 
reedvesits name from Laodieeu, its c^pithl. 

LAQmCHUS, a sou of Antenor, whose 
foia JIfaicm borrowed to idvkc ?endnrut 
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to break the treaty between the Greeks and 
Trojans. 

LAOMEDON, son ufllus, king of Troy, 
was father to Fudarces, afterwards known 
the name of Priam, and Hesioue. He 
built the walls of Troy, assisted by Apollo 
and Neptune. When the nails were finished 
Laomedon refused to reward the labours of 
the gods, and soon after his t.-rritorics weic 
^id waste by the sea, and his subjects were 
visited by a pestilence. Sacrifices were of¬ 
fered to the otferidcd divinities, bnt nothing 
could appease the gods, according to the 
oiacle, but annually to expose to a sea mon¬ 
ster a Trojan virgin. This victim was de¬ 
cided by lot and when the calamity had 
continued for five or six year., the lot fell 
upon Hesioue, Laomedon’s daughter. In 
the midst of Laomedon’s feais lor the fall 
of Ins daughter, Hercules came and otfeied 
to deliver the Trojans trom this calamity, 
if Laomedon promised to reward him with 
a number of fine horses. The king con¬ 
sented, but when the monster was destroyed, 
he refused them. Hercules svas obliged to 
besiege Troy, and take it by foice of arms. 
Laomedon was put to death, after a reign 
of 89 years. 

L*tON, a town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of Aisiie, with a castle, and lately a 
bishop’s gee. Its principal trade consists in 
corn and wine; and it is noted for excellent 
artichokes. It is seated on a mountain, 7T 
miles N. E. of Paris. Lon. 3. 43. E. Lat. 
49. .S4. N. 

LAOS, a kingdom of Asia, hounded on 
the N. bv China, on the E. by 'i'oiiquin and 
Cochui ('liina; on the S. by Cambodia, and 
on the W. by Burniah. It is full of forests, 
and abounds in rice and fruits. . he inha¬ 
bitants arc well made robust, of an olive 
<oinplexion, and mild; but very supersti¬ 
tious, and much addicted to women. Their 
principal occupation is tilling the ground 
and fishing. The king is absolute, aud has 
no other Taw than his own will: he shows 
himself but twice a year, and has a large 
revenue from elephants’ teeth found in his 
dominions. Their religion is much the 
same as in China. Lanjan is the capital. 

LAP. «. (iaipia:, Saxon.) 1. The louse part 
of a garment, which may be doubled at 
pleasure (StoM). *. The part of the clothes 
that is spread horizontally over the knees as 
ode sits down, so as any thing may lie on it 
{Shaktpeure). 

To LAP. V. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
wrajp or twist round any thing (A cu-l.) «. 
To involve in any thing 

To LAP. V.«. To w spr^ or turned 
over any thing (Grou>). 

' To LAP. 1 '.«. (lappian, SaXon.) To feed 
b^ quick reciprocations of the tongue 

To LAP. V. a. To lick up {fhapman), 

LAPA'CTClS (from to evacuate.) 

ative medidnes. 

iJL'PATHUIIy (Lmpthttfitf f, u.' MxaSsv} 

* * Voi-TI. T 


lap 

from Xanadu', to evacuate, so named because 
it purges gently.) The dock. 

liA'rsTffirM AcBTosvvt. Common sorrel. 
See Acbtosi. 

La'patmom Acotww. See OXVLAPIiTHUM. 

La'pathviii Aquaticiih. See Hvoeola- 

PATHVM. 

LA'PDOCi. *. (/op and dog.) A little dog, 
fondled by ladies in the lap iDryden). 

LAPEIHOPSIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class syngeiipsia, order pulygamia frus- 
tranea. lleccptacle naked, rough, with 
small pi otuberances; downless, or a thin 
margin; tluwcrs without ray. One species, 
a shrubby plant of the Cape, erect with 
terminal, solitary, sessile flowers. 

LA'PECL. (lap and full.) As much as 
can be contained in the tap {l.oche). 

LA'PICIOB. s. (lapicida, Latin.) A stoue- 
cuUcr. 

L.A'PIDABY, Lapidarius, an artificer, 
who cuts precious stones. 

The art of cutting precious stones is very 
ancient; but, like other arts, its original 
was very imperfect. The Flench have suc¬ 
ceeded in it the best; and the (.tpidaries of 
Pans, who have been a corporation since 
the year 1890, have carried it, especially 
thcciitting of diamonds called brilliants, to a 
v'ciy great perfection, but nut superior to 
that of the English. 

There arc various machines used in the 
cutting of precious stones, according to tlie 
quality of the matter to be cut; the dia- 
niund, which is extremely hard, is cut and 
formed on a wheel of suft steel, turned by 
a kind of mill, with diamond dust tem¬ 
pered in oil of olives; and this serret to, 
pohsh them as well as to rut them. 

Oriental rubies, sapphires, aud topazer, 
are cut and fui med on a copper wheel, witit 
oil of olives, aud diamond dust: they are 
.vEerwards polished on another coppet; 
wheel with tripoli and water. 

Emeralds, hyacinths, amethysts, garnets, 
agats, and other stones less bard, are cat 
on a leaden wheel, with smalt and water, 
and polished on a tin wheel with tripoli. 

Turquois, of the old and new rock, lapis 
girasoi, and opal, arc cut and polished ou a 
wooden wheel with tripoli. 

LA'pinARv IS also used for a virtuoso 
skilled in the nature, kinds, &c. of precious 
sloues; or a merchant who deals in them. 

La'pidaey stylet denotes Uie style proper 
for monnmenUd or other inscriptions. 

This is a kind of medium between prose 
and verse i the jejune and the brilliant are 
here equally to be avoided. Cicero l^M 
prescribed uie rales of it: dccedat opartet 
oraliovariOt vekemens, plena spirilus. Otn- 
nium eentmUarum gravit.<tc, omnium vef 
borum ponderibus, est utendum,. 

The l^idary style, which was lost witb 
the andeAl roouumcnls, was retrieve^ 
at the banning of this age, by coiitn 
Emaouel-Tesoro: it is now used various 
ways at &e bcgiuuiug of books; and (n|pn 
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(ipUtlei A^dicfttor; are ConapoMd in iti .'fll 
which we have tao cxam]»lc among the mi- 
Cients. 

To La'PJDATE. V. a. (fepido, Lat.) To 
•tone; to kill b} stoning. 

LAPIDA'TION .{lapidatiOt Latin; UpU 
iation, French.) A stoning. 

LAFIDES Cancrorvh. See CAwcan. 

LAPI'DfiOUS. a. (/apideus, Lat.) Stony; 
of the nature of stone {Itav), 

LAPIDE'SCKNCE. s. (lapUetco, Latin.) 
Stonv concretion {Brown), 

LAPIDE'SCENT. a. {lapideseem, Latin.) 
Growing or turning to stone. 

LAPTDI'FIC. a. {iapidifique, Fr.) Form¬ 
ing stones {Orew'). 

LAPIDIFIt'A'TlOX. s. {tapidf^cotloUtVT.) 
The act of formp g stones (S’ffcon). 

LA'PIDIST. *. tfroni lapidig, Latin.) A 
dealer in stones or genis {Hap). 

LAPIS, in geiteuil, is us^ to doBoto a 
•tone ot any kind. 

Lsris, in Hoiuan antiquity, a geogra¬ 
phical 1 ,!.)•>()»' denoting a uule; because 
mile-wer,; dislin'uished by erecting a stone 
at the end oi t.i' li; troio the number niark- 
ed on which, the length of way from Romo 
wight he known. Thedeiict F.> I’luiiirch 
nsvril'cd to Cams Giacciius. This was more 
acciiralc<y CAcrulcd by Augustus, who 
erected a gilt pillar m the Forum, at which 
all the public ways of Italy, distinguished 
by stones, were terminated. The sauie thing 
was done in the Roman provinros. Hence 
the phrases tertiu* lapis, centesimus 
$r. lor three, a bunared, &c. oitlcs; and 
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Lapis tAztftt. LopU i^iiiit, Akhf#* 
stone. A combination of silez, tfab Mae 
float of lime and sulphat oflime, end irda, 
This singular mixture forms a stone of i 
beautiful opake blue, which it preserves ih 
a strong heat, and docs not suncr any aKe- 
rstion by the contact of air. It svas formerly 
exhibited as a purgative and vemit, and 
given in epilepsy, Lazulos. 

Lapis malacehsis. See Bezoar poacl- 

NVH. 

Lapis porciros. See Bezoar ronet- 

»D»f. 

Lapis simia;. See Bkzoar sinisa. 

LA PITH-E, a people of Thessaly. 

LAPITHCS, in fabulous history, a ton 
of Apollo, by Stilbia. He w'as brothc' to 
Cciitauriis oudmairied Orsinorae, daughter 
of Euronynms, by whom he had Phorhas 
and Penphas. The name of Lapithse was 
given to the numerous chit .lren of Phorhas 
and Periphas. The chitf of the L ijothm 
assembled to celebrate the numials of 
Pirithous, one of their number. The Cen¬ 
taurs were invited to partake of the festi¬ 
vity, one of whom being intoxicated, 
oflbred violeuec to Hipuodaniia, the bride 
oi I’trilhous. A general quarrel ensued, in 
which many of the Centauis were slain, and', 
they atlast were obliged to rctirch Theseus 
among the Lapithse, shewed kiieself brave 
and intrepid in supporting the cau-c of his 
friends, and Eestor also was'^ol less active 
in the protection of chastity and innoc"ncc. 
The invention of bits and bridles foi hot bps 
is attribnted to the Lapithm. 













LAPLAND. 

Their Tfomen are ahd placed upon the trunk of a tree cut of 


tr longing to return. 

•hort, often well made, complaisant, chaste, 
and of weak nerves; which is atsoobsersa' 
bio sometimes among the men. The lan¬ 
guage of the Laplanders comprehends so 
many dialects, that it is with difficulty they plundered 
understand each other. The men are divia- •""« 
cd into Fishers and Mountaineers. The 
former make their habitations in the neigh* 
hood of some lake, whence they draw their 
subsistence. The others seek tlieir support 
upon tlie mountains, possessing herds of 
raindecr, which they use according to the 
season; but they go generally on foot* 

They are very industrious herdsmen, and 
are rich in comparison of the fishers. Som'- 
of them posse.ss si\ hundred or a thousand 
raindecr; and they castrate the super fiuous 
males by crushing tim ^tactes with their 
The La;<iaud fishers, wlio are also 


teeth. 

called Laplandels of the woods (because in 
sBrwnrcr they dwell upon the borders of the 
lakes and m winter in the forests) live by 
fehiag and hunting, and choose their aitua- 
t ion from its convenience for ciliier. Beside 
looking after their raimlccr, the fishery, 
and the chare, the men employ thbmselves 
,in the fonstriiciion of their canoes, which 
are little, light, and compact. They also 
make sledges, to which they, give the form 
of a caii.ie t naruesa for tiie Iraiadeer; aU 
sorts ul utensHs in wodd, such as cups, 
bowls, dfc. s^ich arc aometiracs prettily 
cHi ved, soinettmes oronmented with bdnea, 
Brass, or 
like.wiie, 


at about the height of six feet from the 
root. In these elevated huts they keep 
their goods and prosisionsi and though 
they are never shut, yet are tliey never 
‘ ■ In their dress they use no linen. 

The men wear close breeches, reaching 
down to their shoes, which are made of 
untanuv'd skm^ pointed, and turned up 
before j and, in winter, they put a littfe 
hay in tticm. Their doublet is made to fit 
their shape, and open at the breast; ovef 
this they wear a close coat, the skirts of 
which reaih down to the knees, and it ia 
fastened round them by a leathern girdle; 
ornainentcd with plates of tin or brass. To 
this girdle the, tm their knives, their 
instrumeuts for getting fire, and their 
smoking apparatus. Their clothes are 
made^Ffur, leather, or cloth; alwaysbor* 
diu'ed wb fur, or cloth of difi'ercntcoiours. 
Their caps are edged with fur, pointed at 
tim, and the four seams adorned with lists 
of a different colour. The llussian Lap¬ 
landers generally border their caps with rat* 
skins. The women wear breeches, shoes, 
doublets, said close coats, like tbe men}, 
but their girdle is commonly embroidered 
with brass wire. Beside these, they wear 
kerchiels, and liUleapruns, inadcQt Hussian 
painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and 
ear-rings, to whicli they someUmes hang 
ctiains of sdier, which pa.ss two or three 
round tin* neck. They 


.. , _ _, tin^s round tin* neck. 'Ihey sometimes 

horn! it is the man’s business^’^'h'eiil Caps folded after the manner of tur 
to look after the kitchen. Thc;'bdtts; ami sometimes caps to the siiape of 
.eniiiioymenl of the women consists lu mak«’ the head $ but all arc ornainentcd with the 


ing nets for the fishery, drying fish and 
ai, milking the raincmer, making cheese, 
aad tanning' hides. They prepare the 
tu-rves of the raindeer in such a manner as 
It! nuke serve for thread; and draw 
iicas, wire bt the help of the horns of the 
vaindi'c pierced, iUs^d of a drawing iron. 
They etobroider thclf clbtiies with brass 
wire, silver, s]iai%goldj or wool, which 
they have the arl i)i -dv.ing in all sorts of 
colours. These peop^ live in huts in the 
form of teats, cpverdd with briars^ biWk, 
liueo, turf, coarse cloth, fdt, or i^ndeer'* 
iiinsii and the door »s of felt, made like 
' ' whieh: open asunder. Thhy 
^ Hdhnd upright in these htUs, 
„ j„ .sit u|H)a their heels round 


embroidery of brass wiie, or with list of 
different colours. The r.-imdeer sup^y Ibo 
Laplanders with the greatest part of their 
provisions; the chase and the fishery furnish 
the rest; but the flesh of the hear is thehr 
most delicate meat. Their coiu>uon drink 
is water, suinctinies mixed witli milk: brans 
dy is scarce with themi but they are very 
fond of it. Their%dlliliiiiMatabl« traffii; 
is with the Norwegians, and the batanen it 
always in favour of the Lapianders; be* 
caose they can furnish more skins and fun 
than they buy flour, cloth, and hardware 
goods. . Alt tlic money, which they have 
not smmediatc occasion for, they bury in 
the earth, as well as their plate, and what- 
ever thev think of value. Nor evfeu at th# 
jthsi lie down ^uite point of death do they declare the 

mhedt’hiuL th the'apartments, where Hit bidden, imagining that they shn|l 

^aco ;m ht soplt disianees. want it in the other world. Sterility m P 

They dofitei, repeoheb among the women Their ep 

^A ..« generaOy ddhered without difficulty; the 

hf jifon huahand' asa&sta at the labour, and affpi^ 
itjl'dlps, hom his wife the hpesaary hdp. Their er«% 

■ evpaiVveir »small, and made m the shape ofp 
^ their impose canoe; and; In toeir jomnics, tlift womepi 
hoat^. Thiid ^ey carry it hacks. Their wod4>ngaa«i 
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Their hoesel^j 
pr coiipcp k 
jiyoons, and a 
iasins; tothesfi 
saeMts of fi/diii 
may notbe 
m things wit] 



ttMf hwiiih at. Stances, in the 

forests, little huts made JUw pigeon*boBieS| 


] tareTi^fa a fidroher kept at the Wide-s hoLSp, who ^pears 
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e1u1)>meit<, to whtcli each of theU ip Same virlucfi as ctdiorj, ct!« 
briiie;s meat anil drink. Their duersien, at di\c, dandelion. 

wedd(ii»s.md other merry-makings, is the LAt’SK. *.(/«;;»«>, Latin.) 1. Flowj fall} 
game of fox aid geese: they wrestle and glide; smooth course {ffah. 8. Petty 

jumpo.er a stick; and are fund of giving crroui; small mistake (Wiwfers'l. 3. Tran- 
grotcsijiie aeeounts of diifeicnt adventures, sition of right from dhe to another. 

They likewise dance and sing, or rather in 1.4P^K. r. n. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
howl m di.sagreeabld measures. All the glideslowly: to fall by degrees t^n//). 2. 
Swedish and Norwegians, as well as tiic ’J'o tail in'any thing; to slip (Shakapeare). 
gi cutest number of the Russian Laplanders, 3. lo slip, as by iuadverleiicy or mistake 
bear the name of Christians; but their ( iMhon). 4. To lose the proper time 
religion is a compound of ('hristian and ( To fall by the negligence of 

pagan ceremonies. one proprietor or another 6, To 

LAPLl-lA. Sea-hare. In hciminlho- fall from perfection, truth, or faith (iVtl/Z/ng 
logy, a gimiis of the order molliisc.i. Body fleet). 

creepin^ covered w<th refleeied membranes, LAPSE, in law, the omission of a patron 
With a iiieo braiiaceous shield on the bark to present to a churrii, within six months 
covering i|ic lungs; aj eriore placed on the after voidable; by which neglect title is 
right side; vent aliove the extremity of the given to the ordinary lo collalc to such 
back; feeleisiour, resembling ears. Two ehureh: and iii sneb ease, the patronage 
Species. devolves fiom the palron to tiie bishop, 

1. L, Depilaas. Body pale lead colour, from the bishop lo the archbishop, and 

immaculat aj'p'irentiy a mis upon mass, fromtthc archb.shop to the king. A d >na- 
cnveiojied in a loo>cskmwlii h folds over live docs not go in lap^c; but ttieordimry 
ami oeari; meets on llio back; shield nearly majE eompcl the patron by ecclesiastical cen- 
in the middle ot the b.ick and circular; the sures to fill up the vacancy. But it >hc 
two lorc-feeleis thick ant ptaced forwirds, domitivc has been augmented by the. govci- 
the hind ones at a Ltlle (iist.ii.ee backwaids, nors ufciueeo AiiiuVs bounty, itwiil lapse in 
behiiul which arc liic eyes. Inhabils Euro- like ludinicras prescmt’itive livings, 
peanseas; tiom two to five nuhes long; is l.\P>EI) Lucisev, is whero the .egatee 
<‘Xl.'em<*ly imiiseoiis and fetid; and is said d'cs before the testator; or wIktc* j, legacy 
to occasion the hair to fail off the h.inds of is given upon a future ooiito.genry, and 
those who touch it; whence its specitie the legatee dies before the cml.i'igeney 
name. happens. 4s if a legacy is given lo a (icrsoii 

2. L. Fasciata. Black: (he edges of the when he atlams the age of 21 years, and 
memhranareo.is covering and ot the feelers the legatee dies before that age, in this 
scarlet. Inhabits the snores of Bari ary case the Icgiicy is a lost or hipscd legacy, 
among rocks; when 'on.lied dischaiges a and sti.ill sink into the resi-luum of the per- 
bliick and red siiiies, but not fetid or dipt- sunal estate. 2 Black. 61 

latory like the Iasi. LAPWl.vn, in Ornilboiogy. SeeTaiivos. 

LAI'PA '■ec BAurmiA. LA'I’WOHK. *.(/«/» and wiorfr.) Work in 

LAPP4(sO, HI botany, a g.nus of the which one part is interchangeably wrapped 
class triiiudria, order diguiia. f aiyxabout over the o her {.rvew). 
three-vaUed; enrol two vaUed, reversed. L.4QITKAHUJS, a kind of athleta among 
Oncspecies; a three or four-ilowercd grass the ancients, who m one hand held the 
of the outli of Europe. iaqneus, i. e. a sort of snare, wherewith to 

LA'PPBR. s. (from lap.) 1. One who embarrass and entangle his antagonist, and 
wiaps up ('itc^'f). 2. One who laps or in the other a poignard to stab him. 

licks. L 4 R A or LARAN DA, one of the Naiades, 

LA PPET. (diminutive of lap) The daughter of the river Almon in Laliuui, 
part of a bca;ldr<>ss tiiatha igs loose ( ‘^w/Ji). famous fpr her beauty and her loquacity. 

LAPSANA. Nipplewort; dog-cress: In She revealed to Juno the amours of her 
1)oiany, a genus oi the class syngenesia, or- husband Jupiter with Juturna, for which 
,idei;:'polygaiiiia ei^ualis. Rereplacie naked; the god cut out her tongue, and ordered 
^calvx invested wiib scales; the inner leaflets Mercury to condurt her to tho infernal 
/Aqaal and channelled downless. Five regions. The messenger fell in love with 
species, four European plants, one a native her by tbe way, and gratified his passion, 
of Carbary 1 of the fonuertbe two follow- Lara became mother of two children, to 
iug •'recomraon to our own country. whom the Romans hi}^ paid divine honours, 

1. L. minima. Stcni'ess; three or four according to the opinion of some, under the 

n __ . __ 4*7 _ 
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the top; leaves obovate; oblong, toothed. LAH, a town of Fersia, in the province 
Found in our dry fields. of Fars, with a castle. It carries on a 

'8. L. com.imuis. Caulescent; branched; great trade in silk; and its territory abounds 
leaves ovate, petioled, with angular teeth, in oranges,Ienions, and very large tamarinds. 
Found in our wastes; and formerly employ- £. lou. 54.15. N. lat. ST. 80. 

•d HI medicine ^sn lactesce^t bitter, and as LAIIAOHA, «a ancient and strong town 
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^ Africa, in the kingdom of Fez- It i» 
scah'd at the inrnitfi of a river of the same 
naiiie, with a good Jiaibunr. It was once 
in puyscsHion of the f'|iaiiiard» ; but the 
Moors took it from them. W. Ion. 5. 56. 
hi.lit. 35. 0. 

t\UAKi(iM, was a chapel which the 
Romans frequenti) had in tlu'ir houses for 
the household goiK, called lares,— ''partian 
s<ijs, that Ah'Xinilcr the son of Mammeus 
kept in his lararinm tlie tigurc of our Savi¬ 
our, Lou ether with his other idols. 

LAH-UOARI), among seamen, the left- 
hand side ot the ship when fun stand with 
jrOiT fate towards the head. 

LAitCl'lNY, or Tnispr, by contraction 
foi 1 , 111 oimy, Inlrocimum, is liislingiiished 
by the law inio two sorts; the one called 
Simple larceny m plaiir'thclt, iiiiaccom- 
panied with any other atrocious circiira- 
slance- and mixed or compound larceny, 
whii'h aNo includes in it the aggravation of 
a lakin., flora one’s house or person. 

I. ' imple larceny, when it is the stealing 
of goods above Uie value of twelvepcac*, 
is called giand larccnv i when of goods to 
that value, or .under, is petit taiceny: 
ofltaices, which are considerably distin- 
gu> hed in their punishment, but not olher- 
wisi'. -ee riiEtfT, 

II. Mixed, or compound larceny, is such 
as iris all the pr ipeities of the former (sec 
Theft'; but -s accompanied with either 
one oi boil) ot the aggravations of a taking 
from one’s house or person. First Uierc- 
foi 0 of lai (t iiy fi om the house, and tlien of 
laiccny from th>' person. 

1. i/arii*in from the house, though it 
inijlii seem to have a higher degree of 
gii i (hail simple larcenv, yet is not at all 
distinguished from the other at common 
law,* iriless where it is accompanied with 
the c.rtiinis'tauce of breaking the h<m,se by 
flight; and then it falls under another de¬ 
scription, via. that of burgaiy (see Bua- 
Y.) But now by several acts of parii,i- 
niCiil (the history of which is very ingeni¬ 
ously deduced by a learned rahdem writer, 
who hath shewn them to have gradually 
arisen fr m our improvements in trade and 
opulence > the beneiit of clergy is taken from 
larcenies roinmilted in a house in almost 
every instance; except that larceny of the 
stock or utensils of the plate glass company 
from any of their houses, &c. is made only 
single felony, and liable to transportation 
for seven years. The multiplicity of the 
general acts is apt to create some confusion; 
but upon comparing them diligently, we 
may collect, that the benefit oT clergy is 
denied upon the following domestic aggra¬ 
vations of larceny; viz. first, in larcenies 
above the value of twelvopence committed, 
1. In a church or chapel,' with or without 
violence, or breaking the same: 9. In a 
booth or tent in a market or fair, m the 
day-time or iu the night, by violence or 
breaking the same, the owner or some of 
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slihi'fiimilr being therein; _ 3. By robbing a 
dwelling-nousc in the day-lime (which robb¬ 
ing implies a breaking), any person being 
therein: 4. In a dwelling-house by day or 
by night, without breaking the same, anv 
person being therein and put in fear; which 
amounts in law to a robbery; and in 
both these last cases the accessory befoiw 
the fart is also excluded firom his cleigy. 
Secondly, in larcenies to the value of five 
shillings, coraiuitled, 1. By breaking any 
dwelling-house, or any out-house, shop, or 
warehouse thereunto belonging, in the day¬ 
time, although no person be therein s 
which also now extends to aiders, abettors, 
and accessories before the fact: a. By pri¬ 
vately stealing goods, wares, or merchan¬ 
dise, in any shop, warehouse, coach-housc, 
01 .stable, by day or by night; though the 
same he not broken open, and though no 
person be Ihcreiii: which likewise extends 
to such as assist, hire, or command the 
oflenic to be committed. Lastlv, in larce¬ 
nies to the value of forty shillings in a 
dwelling-hoiise, or its out-houses, although 
the same be not bi okcii, and whether any 
person bethcicin or not; unless committed 
against their masters by apprimticcs under 
the age of 15. This also extends to those 
who aid or assist in the commission of any 
such utfence. 

2. Lai ceny from the person is either by 
p- iv.).tcly stealing, or by open mid violent 
ass-iiilt, which is usually called robbery. See 
Robbi'.rv. 

The oftenco of privately stealing from a 
man’s person, as by picking his pocket or 
the like, privily, witlioiit his knowledge, 
was debarred ot the benefit of clergy so 
early as by the statute 8 Eliz. c. 4. But 
then it must be such a larceny as stands^in 
need of the benefit of rlergy, viz. of above 
the value of tad.; else the oflender shall 
not have judgment of death.—For the sta¬ 
tute creates no ne w og ence; but only takes 
away the benefit of clergy, which was a 
matter of grace, and leaies the thief to the 
regular judgment of the ancient law. This 
sever it;|' (for a most severe law it most cer¬ 
tainly is) seems to be owing to the ease 
with which such oficnccs are committed, 
the difficulty of guarding against them, and 
the boldness with which they were practised 
(even in the q ueen’s court and presence}at the 
time when this statute was made: besides 
that this is an infringement of property in 
the manual occupation or corporal posset, 
siou of the owner, which was an offence 
even in a state of nature. And therefore 
the saccuiaru, or cutpiirscs, were more 
severely punished than common thieves by 
the R Oman and Athenian laws. 

LARCH Tnxs, in botany. Sec Pixus. 

LARD. 1 he Eeglisli name of hog’s fist 
when melted do#n. Ilog’s lard, adept 
suellw, forms the base of many ungueahk 
and is oftmi eateq by the poor iastm 
butter. 
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V, It. (fer*r, French.) 1. TV 
ttnlF wilb bwon (Kioi)- «• To fatteo' 
i^(^k$pf 0 re). 8. To mix with «omething 
•IfW bj way of imprevemeBl {Df^den). 

lAltOJiH. «. (larger, old French.} The 
toofn where meat ifr kept or salted (Jteham). 

LA'RnERFR.s. (from/order.) One who 
]|»f the charge of the larder. 

LARJ)NF.ti (Nathaeiiei), an eminent F.n- 

{ lish dissofltiag divine, was born at Hawk- 
ijrst in .Rent, Jnne 6, 1684. After a 
graromaticai edaration, he was seat first 
to a^diiseating academy in London, which 
was nnder the cam of the Hev. Dr. Joshua 
^iieidi and tbence, in his 16lh year, to 
proseeiite his studies at Utrecht, under the 
celebrated projes<Mur*s D’liries, Grievius, and 
Barman. Here he remained sonic* hat more 
than three years, and then rcmo>ed for a 
thort space to Leyden. In 170S he relumed 
%Q Bngland, continuing at his father’s house 
to employ himself hy close and diligent 
wreparation for the sacicd profession which 
he had in view. Qualified as be was, it was 
Opt till 1709 that he prcnched bis last 
sermon. 

A few years after this, Lardner was rc- 
aolved into Lady Treby’sfamily as domestic 
ebaplain and tutor to her son, and con¬ 
tinued in this comfortilile situation till her 
ladyships’s death in 17^1. 'J'liis event ihrew 
Vim into oirciiinslaiu-es oi some perplexity, 
having preached to several coiigregaliuus 
ifuring his residence with Lady Treby, with* 
out the approbation oi choice of anv one 
•ongregatioD. Here we are toid, “ tliat it 
reflects no honour os the Dissenters, that 
a man of such merit shttffld have been so 
long neglected. But it^hiMHecn observed 
^on ^is, that the pulptl was not the place 
^’srhiph Lardocr wa{( talculnted either to 
fOBTOy improvement or acquire rcpula- 
tiON." Dr. Kippis afterwards informs us, 
that his mode of elocution was very un* 
nlimnntt tlsat from his early and extreme 
^a^ss he could have no such command 
his voice as to give it a due modulation { 
%|yd that he greath dropped his words.” It 
aapjiot then, as ins bu^repher adds, be 
iniattcr of surprise that be was not popular ji 
qof, it may he added, can it be any reflec* 
^04 04 the congregations to whiot he oc* 
snpiklWlUy preached, that they did not choose 
mf UMr minister a mao, who, notwithi 
Uhlpiiliiig bis great barniag and amiable 
lirtUSSb -VOS so very deficient as a public 
aiWMisyi ttuj; H was impossible to bear him 
snth tmy pleasure, and scarcely without 
fWH, 

Vbou^ Lar^r had no church at which 
lie eflbiated *s minister, he was eogag^ 
with some of bis dissenting brethren m 
preMbiog a Tuesday evening lecture at the 

with the 

ififUbkiOP. of his Modicis, they appointed Idai 
hapeatphoq the paool of the CredtbilRy of 
,4lke Qimai lUstqry. 1 his ha diteussedt wo 
•M told, in two sermons t and prosecutu^ 
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. the lubject which ho had taken up i« these, 
discourses, in Feb. 1787, be published, ip 
two volumes octavo, the first part of “ i'he 
Credibility ot the Gospel History, or, the 
Facts occasionally inonti(>ned lu the New 
7 cstament, confirmed by pdssages of ancient 
authors, whil were contemporary with our 
.Saviour or his Apostles, or (ived near their 
time.” An Appendix was subjoined, re¬ 
lating to the time of Herod’s death. 

Thus Lardner commenced author, and 
began his literary career with singular repu* 
tatiou. “It is scarcely necessary to say 
(observes Dr. Ktppis), how well this work 
was received by the learned world. Not 
only was it highly approved by the Proles* 
taut dissenters, with whom the aulhoi was 
more immediately connected, but by the 
clergy m gcuersd of the esUhlisheu church; 
and its r.putalion gradually exieiided into 
foreign countries. It is indeed .vu invalu* 
able peilormance, and hath reiulered the 
must essentia! serv ice to l!ie cause of Chrisli* 
anity. \S iiocver peruses this work (and to 
him that does not peruse it, it will be to h|» 
ouu loss', will find ifreplete with aJiuirable 
iiislrucliun, sound learning, aqd just and 
candid cnticism.” hese two, with Hie 
stibscqueni fifteen vohimes oi’tavo, and the 
four thin quartos entiiled “ Jewish and Hea¬ 
then Testiikiumes," occup cd him, with the 
interrujition aijshig from some smaller pro* 
ductions, during the tong space oi furty- 
Uiree voars. 

Applauded as Dr. Lard:ier’.s vu>iks were, 
he received little recooipente tor Hieiu. 
Some of the latter volumes ot the CrccI*Lu- 
lity were pubh^ticd at a lo.ss; .lod at last he 
sold the copy-right and all the rein.oioMg 
printed copies to the book sellers, fur the tnit* 
lu^sum ox 1501. His objfctJiowevcr,wi»snot 
private emolument, hut to servethe inLere»is 
of truth and virtue; and it pleased divine 
providence to spare his life, both to com¬ 
plete his exleusive plan, and to see the last 
volume, the fourth of the Testiinoiu^ 
published. I'hiswas in 1767. He was seiz¬ 
ed with a decline in the suuinuK followifigr 
and was can ied ofl‘ m a few days at HitwV 
hurst, the place of his nativity, where he 
had a paternal estate, in the fifith year «f hie 
age. 

LABIS, among the aneientri derived by 
Apuleiua, De . >00 Seeratii, p. from 
/er, famUiacis; a htad domestic genii, 
qsr diviaities, warehipped in. bouses, and ea^ 
teemed Um guaediana and protector* ol 
families) si){)piMed to reside more iinnaedi-' 
atoly in tbfi chimney come*. 

The Larea were dwlrngutshed from tlui 
Feuntes, aa the f»rmee wen; soppoasd 
nreidde over housedieepihg, lhe aarvantow 
temilies, and domestie aiBuri, and Hielalter 
wore the proteptoraof the nqiatera of fiwni* 
lies, their wines miA obtlAMB* areordi^ly 
the Laces were ihmised. in diort sueciM^ 
habBs, to.shew their reaidineai to serve, a«i 
they hdd a soft of coHUMafia tit thmr 



haado, as a signal of ho^il&Uty aod good* 
fadase^keepittg. According to Ovid there 
Wete generally two oft^em, w’lo were some¬ 
times represented with a dog at tkpir feet. 
Fast. 5. V. 146. 

Plutaich distinguishes good and evil 
Lares, as he had before done good and evil 
Genii. 

There were also some public, others pri¬ 
vate Lares, 

Apaioins tolls us the domestic Lares wore 
no more than the souls of departed persons, 
who had lived well, and discharged the 
duties of their station; whereas those who 
had done otherwise, were vagabonds, wan¬ 
dering about, and fiightening people, culled 
Latv»' a.id Lemures. 

The Lares were, however, sometimes 
cidled Penates, and were worshipped under 
the figures of little roardTdhsels, or iniygct 
of wax, silver, or earthen ware. 

The pubiic Lares Were also called Com- 
pitales, from compHum, a efoss-wayj and 
Vtales, f um via, a way, or public road; 
a» being placed art: the raeetii^s of roads, 
and in the highways, ami esteemed Uie 
patrons and protectors pf travelk rs. 

Their private Lares took care of partl- 
eular houses and families: these they also 
called PrMtitos, from pra-slo: 

Quoit ptetBtetut oeMa omnia tttla suis. 

Ovid. Fast. 

They gave tlie name Urban!, i. e. 7.ares of 
citUs, lo those who had cities under their 
care; and Hostilii, to tliose who were to 
keep their enemies orf. 1 here were also 
Lares of the country, called Rnrales, as 
appears by several antique inscriptions. 

’{'he Lares were also genial gods, and 
were supposed to lake care of children from 
their birth. It is for this reason that when 
Macrobius tolls us the Egyptians had four 
gods who picsided over the birth of chil¬ 
dren, vr/. the Genius, Fortune, Love, and 
htoeessity, called Pira>stites, some internet 
IfiHi Us if he had said, the Egyptians ilad 
Lares t but they have mentioned tliat there 
Iras a great difiereuce between tire Laies of 
the Rotnans, UMd the Prssslites of Hie Pgyp- 
tiaiM. However, the learned Mr. Eryant 
•ftriM that they were Hie skiue. 

The ftlleieuts difiev extremely Ubtiut the 
oeiigfU ef the Lures. Varro and Mucrednus 
My,- that they wtere the children ef Mania; 
Ovid nMkeetiMiu the Mme of Mercury, and 
the Butod Laru, whom Lnctairtius and Au- 
Muiils Caft Luretuda t Apuleius smuttes us 
they were the posterity of the Lonrotes $ 
Ali^idiu^ hCUordii^ tot Arnobius, made 
them soflMCimes the gusutdkiBs «nd protec¬ 
tors of heUMts, uud to^idtiYUes the stone with 
the Ctfretes of SaMWsHlweia, Which the 
ChreUkt call Idtoi ductyfit. Kov Was Parro 
BMve cOMident htlHfvfrttloiof these godsi 
swtMtfanet Miking thenr'l^e'hiiiteisof heroes^ 
iMd MMNCiiUevgMSOf flwihr. 

T. Tklmt king of the -SaMneh, Wit the 

Tit* 


4iinney and fire^pliee in thu heus* whwfMifiK 
licularly couseetitod tO them. 

‘TertuUian tolls U« the custom of Worship* 
ping the Ltres arOM ffbm this, thit thof 
anciently interred thoirt!**® ih their housesi 
whence the Credulous jioofii* tOok oC«isloa 
to imagine their souls continuOd thitU ihlOt 
and proceeded to pay thiHU dlviliO bdoOtirs. 
To this it may be added, that the iustom 
being afterwards introduced of burying ito 
the highways, they might hence take occA- 
siou to regard them as gods of the highways. 

LARGE. In music. A character, or note, 
formerly in use.of thegreatcsl value or du¬ 
ration. F.t{ual in length to two longs, four 
breves, eight semibreves, sixteen miaims, 
thirty-two crotchets, sixty-four quavers, 
and so on in duple proportion. 

LARGE, a. {lars;e, French.) 1. Big; bul¬ 
ky (Templi.) ‘2. Wide; extensive {Cartm;). 
S.'Liberal; abundant; pleutiful(Thaorpson). 
4. ropKius; diti’use (natemhm}. S. jit 
LAncn. Without restraint (Bavon). 6. At 
Larcsk. f>itFusivciy (tfatto). 

LA'RGELY. ad. t,fiom torgS.) 1. Widely* 
extensively. 2. ( opiously; dtfi'uSBiy; ainplp 
(H'atts). S. Liberally ; bounteously {Su/ifi). 
4. AbundaiilU ; without sparing {JUitton). 

LA'RCiEMfiSS. s. (from largr ) 1. Big¬ 
ness; bulk (f-pral). 2. Greatness; compre¬ 
hension ( 'oilier). S. Extension; amplitude. 
{Hooker). 4. WidcBc.ss {Iteniley). 

Lt'RGKSS. 3 . {>ttr»e»*e, French.) A pre¬ 
sent; a gift I alrouiHy {Denhapt). 

LA RGHETTO,.(/■*<»/.) In music, a word 
specifying a tune not rpiite so Slow as that 
denoted by Largo, of which Word it is the 
diminutive. Sec L^taoo. 

LAR6I'T10M.s.«(^ecgfth!>, Lat.) The act 
of giving. ® \ 

LARGO. {Hal.) it. word by which is to 
be understood a movement one degree 
quicker than Grave, iuidtwo degrees quicker 
than Adagio. * 

Lark, in Omifhelogy. See AlaOOa. 

LtRKV-HnEi..! In botany. See Dai.- 

LARK's-sroR. J* eniMioM. 

LARMIER,in avchitectare, a fiat, square, 
massive member, of the cornice, between 
the cymatium arid the ovolo; so called 
from itsnise, Whw h is to disperse the water, 
and cause it to fs II at a distance from the 
wall, drop by drO p, or, M it were, by tears; 
tome, 'm Freiirli, signifying a tear. Thu 
Urpiier i« aka called corona ; and in Eng- 
lish, the dnp, 

LARRA. In entomology, a Fabrician 
tribe of fhe hyjmeBoptorous genus Tiphia, 
which see. 

LARVA or LiiuVa, in natural history, a 
Ume given by LiUtif'Us to inserts in fhUt 
ekate, cailed by xsti^r wnieis eriica or cater¬ 
pillar. *‘e6 EttVdvuoT.onV and PariiIO. 

LARVAS, ta imtiqnity, dented from^ 
Hetruscan VRaitfl fur or tors, sigilliyiltg 

pritmc ot‘ kttd,’'* denoted the gh®*W « 
the deceaserik hi^idlered as Wicked and ftrtu 
citevuts. Hdttue bt fofuiud the lettu Hiv' 



iiu<u;tl^|iiy!|fr. .Farmer urges the 
aiM une term to prove, that Ihe 
ihea demons vrere human ghosts. The lar* 
W were also cHUed lemures. 

LARViG, in mineralogy, the same with 
petrifactions. 

tA'RVATED. fl. (/«rvaf»«, Lat.) Masked. 

LA'RUM. s. {from alarum or fitarm.) 1. 
Alarm; noise denoting danger(.%ait«pearr). 
S. An instrument that makes a noise at a 
certain hour (ffilkins). 

LAKU^. Gull. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order ansercs. liill straight, 
sharp edged, a little iiooked at the lip, and 
without teeth; lower mandihle gibbons be* 
low the point; nostiils iinrar. broader on 
tlie fore-part, and placed m the middle of 
the bill. 

This genus is well known every where, 
being almost universally spread over the 
globe. It is distinguished from the other 
sea-fbwl, by its strong, straight bill, bend¬ 
ing down towards the point, and marked, 
below the under mandible, with a triangular 
prominency; by a light body, supported 
ny large wings; and by slender legs, pal- 
mated feet, and a small back toe. 

Though the gulls seem to prefer those 
loftj precipices Uiat liang ovei the sea, yet 
thciu is no bird more frequent on every 
part of the shore. Thev have been found 
east, as far as Japan; and, iii the north sea, 
considerably within the arctic circle. Tliosc 
in the ii>lcs of Faro, arc so stjong and so 
> oracious, that they sometimes tear lambs 
to pieces, and carry them to their nests; 
while those of the frozen ocean, with the 
greediness of v ulturcs, unite in great docks, 
and gorge themselves with the deR|b^||lf'> 
cases of whales, and carry ofl’ large pirn s 
to appease the hcii^fhry gluttony of their 
young. They aie found at sea, an hundred 
leagues distant from tlie laud. One species 
leaves the shore, at certain seasons, to fol¬ 
low the plough, for the sake of the worms 
which it digs up; while others follow the 
course of the hshenuen, in order to pick 
up any garbage they inay throw away. 
These birds can accommodate themselves 
equally to the rigorous winters of the arctic 
regions, and to the exceiwive heat of the 
torrid zone, without suffei ing any ^parent 
inconvenience from either. The nostrils of 
some are cereless; of others covered with 
a cere. The following ace a few of ^e 
chief species: 

I. I.. Tridactylus. Tarrock. KiUiwake. 
Back whitish-hoary; quiU-feathers white; 
Jiind-toe unarmed. The colours differ in 
the younger hird.of this and of most of the 
■pectes; they are also most of them spotted, 
till the third year, when the spots disappear 
gradually, wKtefa makes the discriminajiion 
of the s|^cie^ of this genus difficult The 
biU is ydlowisht ,mouthy saffron within; 
head, neck, belly, and tail, snowy; wings 
iipary; the oHljer edge pf ^e ftrst, mt^tips 


hf the fourtii and hfth fc^tbeii white 
puslty I htod-top a hiere Wart,, Inhabits our 
'^own cotintry, aiBfid'Europe, Asia,,And Ajitne- 
fica, gtnei'ally.,! • 

8. L. Canilsu Common Gull. While; 
-back hoary; primary quill-feathers black, at 
tiic ends, the fourth and tifth with a black 
spot at the tip, the outer one black without. 
The younger bird, head spotted with brown; 
neck brown above; tail-leathers white, 
with a black baud; bill yellow, irids hazel; 
legs greenish-white. Inhabits Europe and 
Amonca; 17 inches long. 

S. L. Marinus. Black-backed Gull. White; 
back black. The aged bird, white; back 
and wings hoary ; primary quilMealhcrs 
black towards the tip. The young bird, 
white; back cmcrcous; tail tipped with 
black; bill blackish; quill-feathers black; 
hill yellow ; iiids yellow. Inhabits Europe 
and America: 89 inches long; feeds on 
tishes and young birds; eggs blm-kish-grey, 
with dark purple spots. 

4. L. Fuscus. Herring Gull. While; 
back brown; legs yellow; bill yellow; irids 
straw-colour. Inhabits Europe, North Ame¬ 
rica, and Asia, migrates in winter to Ice¬ 
land ; 8.^ inches long; feeds on fishes, par¬ 
ticularly herrings; to the shoals of which 
fishermen aredirected by these birds hoser¬ 
ing over and following them: wheme the 
specific Englisli name: eggs three, wlntish, 
spotted wilTi black. 

5. L. Risibundus. Laugiiing Gull. Whi¬ 
tish ; bead b.'ackish; bill and legs pale red. 
Two other varieties from variance of co¬ 
lour: eye-lids red; irids hazel; neck and 
chin dusky brown, in the iiili-grown bird 
black; first ten quill-feathers wiiilc, edged 
and tipt with black; the icst cineieous, 
tipt with white; <iaws black. Inhabits 
Europe and America: 15 inches long; makes 
a laughing kind of noise: eggs three, green¬ 
ish-brown, spotted with lawny. 

6. L. Parasiticus. Arctic Gull. Two mid¬ 
dle tail feathers very long; bill and legs 
dusky; body above black; beneath, teiu- 
ples and front white; breast with a dusky 
hand. Female, biown breast. Inhabits 
Europe, Asia, and America: 81 inches 
long; is very rapacious, and pursues the 
smaller gulls till tney have discharged what 
they have lately eaten, which it dexterously 
catches and devours, before it reaches the 
water. Eggs dnereous, spotted with black. 

The whole of Uie species here described, 
are found at times on the coasts of our own 
country. 

LARYNGOTOMY, {Larvngotomia, sr, f. 

; from the larynx, and 

to cut). See Broncuotomy. 
LARYNX, ngis^ f. A 

cartilaginous cayi^, situated behind tlie 
toi^tte, in the anterior part nf the fauces, 
amTliped with* an exquisitdy sensible mem¬ 
brane. It is composed of tihe annular oif 
cricoid cartilage, the scutifom or thyroid, 
Ihq epiglottis, and twowrytteBoid cartilage*- 
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luperior opwiog of he ferjm* v H Tonker, and ap}%'%f 

tn« glouts. The kryomUneries ^re branch^ l^ssnplili^rondi&la to the dht/tct 
,of the exkroal eaiolids. The kcynieal vcituf, tains l^fcer and Putala- And aptaiHi; ofllfrtf 
^cuate their bk»d into thij external jugulars,, iigive thenaineof Pntala instead ori^assa 
The nerves of the frota^lihe cightft ^<1eapital of Thibet* But we ought to apply the 

pair. The nse of the ktyi^ U to c^tituie the •‘hatr.e Lassa, or Lahassa, to the capital j and 
oran ofvoice, and to serve also for rapiration. ‘ to consider Polala as the castk and palace of 
LASCrVIKNT. a, (lascimm, Lat.) Fro- the lama, and hisordiitaiy pljce of rraidcnce: 
licsome; wantoning, f 820 milesN.E. Patna. JLon. gl. SO E. Lat. 

LASCFVIOUS. a (Ituciaus, Latin.) 1. 30.35 N. 

Lewd; lustful (iW/i). S. Wanton; soft, LA'SSITUDE. s. (lassitude iM.) Weari« 
luxurious (Shakspearf). ness j'fatisue ( Mote). 

LASCFViOUSL'Y.ad.Lewdly; wantonly; LA'SSLOllN. o {Icm ani lorn.) Forsaken 
loosely. by his mislress: noticed (/S/.aispeore). 

LASCl'VIOUSNESS. j. (from/ttsciiuoas.) LA.SS(JS or Lasus, a flnhyrambic poet, 
Wanloniiess; looseness (D/yden). horn .it Heimionc, in Pelo|K)nne»iis, about 

LASERFITIUM. Laser-wort. In hoiany, 500 yeais before Chrisl, and icvkoned by some 
a genus of tiie class pentandria, ontcr digj'nu. among tlie wise men ot (jitcce.'—Some frag- 
F run obleng, with memhrauaceous angles, pc- iiictifs of Ins poetry may be found in Atliensus. 
tals infleeieil, cni.irgin.ite, spreading. Tneiity- LAST. a. (larept, Saxon.) J. Latest; that 
three s})enci: almost entirelynalne-. of Europe; follows all the ren in tune (.tiamiirl) S. 
bill one or two id the Capeond Palesime. Jhi'iuleiniost; which follows in order of place 
LASi-KprriUM lAT iFOLivai. Sec Ge»- {Pope). 3. Beyond which there is uo more 
tianaai.ba. iCotvley). 4. Lowest, meanest (Pope), p, 

l-ASbRPiTiUM SILER. See Sksflt. Next beloic tile present • as,/tfr/Week. O. Ut- 
LASJiltVVOPiT. In botany. See Laser- {Dtpden) 7. J/Last. In conclusion; 

PiTii'M. at the end (Oca). 8. TAe Last; the end 

LASH..V. {srhlageti, Dutch ) I, A stroke {Pope). 
with any thing pliant and tough [Drifden), LAsi.ai/. 1 The last time, the time next 
8. Tlie thoug or pointof the wlup (Win* ). 3. before the present {SuaL ). a. In conclusiou 
A.lcasli, or string in which an .mimal is held ; {Dtifdrii) 

out of use (Twtrrr). 4. Asirol.cof satire, a 'Jo Last. r. n. (laff'c.An, Saxon ) To cn- 
sarnsin {L' liilrange). dure, to continuepciseteic {Locke). 

To Lash v. a (from the noun) I To f.Asr. s (l!J>rr, Saxon) 1 The mould on 
strH,e with anything pliant, to scourge (Co?///), which shoe-are fiumcd (./di/non). S. {last, 
a lo mote with a sudden spring, oi jeii: {Du/- German ) A load; arcrlain weight or measure. 
den), .3. To beat; to strike with a simp Last, in general signifies, the burden or 
sound {Piiiir). 4. To scourge with saiiie loa 1 oi a ship. It sigtiihes also a certain inea- 
{Pope). a To tie any thing down lo the side su.e ol it li, corn, wool, lea'hcr, &:c. A last of 
or mast of a ship projierly to lat e. codf:-li, while herrings, uumI, and ashes for 

To Lash. o. n. To ply the whip {Gup). soap, is tw* Ivc barrel, ; of corn or rapese^, ten 
LA'SIIEIJ A. (from/as'/) One lliat whips Mailers , of gun)>owdi i, twenty-four barrel-; 
or 1 . 1 -lies. ^ wrilfed herrings, twenty t-nle-i; ofhidcs.twehe 

LA.SIOPE'T.ALUM. In bouiiy. a genus doaeii; of kulier twenty dicker*;ofpitch ,md 
of the class pc ntandiia, order mono;),ynia. Corol tar, fourteen barrels; of wool, twelve sacks ; of 
wlieel-shaped, biistly, five-ckTi; stamens de- stock-fish, one thousand; of flax or feathers, 
rendcrl bv a scale at the base: anthers w'lth two lyOOib. 

lobes belli.id, and two pores at ihe lip; c.ip- LA'.STAGE. j. {lestage, Fr. lasfagte, J)nt ) 
sole siipeiior, tliree-ecllecl, tlirt-e-iaiiid, the 1 Custom paid for freightage. 2. The ballast 
ihvisiui.s (i. ill the ihkI'IIc of the vahts. .One of a ship. 

sjiecies: a downy pl.iril of Australasia, with I.A'STERY. r A red colour (Spenser), 
brown raecmiiHlowcrs. LA'STING. pnr/irip. a. (from/as/.) I. 

L.'\S10'.S'I OMA. In botany, a genus of Continuing; durable (//aa). 2. Of long con., 
the class teirandria, older motiogynui. Caljx unuance; pe^etual (Boufe). 
five-cleft, corol fuuncl-form, w*ilh .i villous LA'STINGLY. ad. Perpetually; durably, 

throat; capsules one-cclled, iwo-scedcd. One LA'STINGNESS. s. (from kshaj.) Dura- 

sjiccies: aOuiana shrub, with opposite branches bleness; continuance {Newton), 
furnished at the end with a simple tendril. LA'STLY. ad. (from last.) 1. In the last 

LASS. s. A girl , a maid, a young woman place {Bacon). S. In the conclusion , at last; 
{Philips). nnally 

LASSA, a city of Asia, and c.'imtal of Great LATCH, s. {Irlse, Dutch ) A catch of a 
'I'hilM’t, in d'Anvillc’s chart of Thibet, call- door moved by a siring, ora handle {Smart). 
cd Tonk«; major Reui.cl says, ninth con- 7b Latch. t>. o. (from the iiomi.) I.To 
fusion ariMs from the applicatnm of so many fasten with a latch (Loehe''. 2. {lecher, Fr.; 
different names to this capital of ihihet. Gi- lo smear (i/iaispeorf). 
orgi tcllsus, ihattheproj^rnameofit, inthe LATCHES, j. Latches or laskets, in a 
language of Thibet, is Baronthala; but that the ship, are small lines hks 1 ''j«;is, fastened by 
Tartars call it Lassa, qf Lahassa. Oiher-ac- scv.inginto the buimets and d.ablers, in order 
VOL. VL . • 
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to lace the bonnets to the coarsely or the dra- 
bler* to the bonnets {Harris). 

LATCHET. s. {lacet, Fr.) The string that 
fasiens the shoe {Mark). 

LATE. a. (laet, Saxon ) I. Contrary to early; 
slowj tardy j long delayt-d {MiUoti). 2. Last 
in any place, oflicc, or character {Addison), ft. 
The deceased: as, the works oj //tc talc Mi. 
l*opf, 4. Far in the day or night. 

Laif. ad. 1. After long delays; after a 
long time {Philips). 2. In a latiT season 
{Bacon). 3. Lately; not long ago (iS/iemer). 
4. Far in the day or night (iJii/dew). 5. Of 
liilr-, latclv; ui tunes past {Millon). 

LATEI). a. (from lute ) Belated, surprised 
by the night {Shaksprarr). 

LATELY, a. (Ironi late ) Not long ago 
{Acts). 

LA''rF.NItSS. s. (fiom late.) Time far ad¬ 
vanced (Su'ijl). 

LATENT, a. {lalens, Lat ) Hidden; con¬ 
cealed ; secret (/Foot/iCfor/). 

LATERAL a {la/cuti, Fi ) l. (/rowing 
out on the side, belonging lothe side (//W/f/A.j. 
2. Placed, oracling on the side (^Mtlion). 

Latfral kQUA I ION, tile sciiie . 1 simple 
emiation. 

Later Ai. common ic at ion of mot ioit, 
in liquids, a |>rinciplc in consequence of which 
a liquid or fluid iii motion urges on to ocroni- 

n it, the particles vsliich arc contiguous or 
e side of the parlii Ics already nio\ mg. M 
Venturi has made use of this principle in some 
of his disquisitions. Sec II vnnnu v n am ic s. 

T.atfral SINOSSES Inaiijtomy. The 
bifurcation and contmiKit'.on of ilie longitudi¬ 
nal sinnsses of ilic dura inatrr. They corn- 
iiicncc about the middle of the teiit''iiiini, one 
jinssing along each liorir.onral cnieial spine 
wiihiti the tentoriuiri, and round to the fora¬ 
men laccruin in basi cranii, \ibere the internal 
jugular vein begins. Their me is to carry the 
blood from the brain into the internal jugulars, 
which return it to the heart. 

l.ATERA'LIT1i, s. (from lateral ) The 
quality of having distinct sides {Brown) 
LATERALLY, ad. (from lateral ) By the 
side; sidewise {Holder). 

LATERAN (Plautus^, a Roman consul 
elect A. D. C.’i. A conspiracy with Piso against 
the em|)eroi Nero proved fatal to him. Being 
ordered to execution, he rthi'ed to confess his 
associates, .md did not even frown at the execu¬ 
tioner, who si'as as guilty as himself, and when 
a first blow could not sever his head from his 
body, hclooked at the executioner, and shaking 
his head he returned it to the liatchct with 
the greatest composure, and it was cut off. 

Lateral was ongmally the proper name of 
a man, (see above:) whence it descended to an 
ancient palace m Rome, and to the buildings 
since erected in its place; partieufarly a church 
Called St. John of Lnieran, which ts the prin¬ 
cipal see of the popedom. 

Lateram (Councils of the), are those held 
in the baaliea of the Lateran of those there 
have been five, held in 1123, 1139 ,1179, IS16, 
and IS13. 


LAT 

Lateran (Canons r^ular of (he congregtt* 
lion of the), is a congregation of rej?u1ar canons,-' 
w'hcrcof that chorea is the principal place 
or seal. It is piciendcd there has been an 
uninterrupted succession of clerks, living m 
community from the time of the apostles; and 
that a number of these sverc established in the- 
l.^iteran in the lime of Constantine. But the 
canons were not introduced till the time of 
Leo I. and these held the church HOO years, till 
the reign of Botufacc, who took it from them, 
and jikiced secular canons in their room : 150 
years after, the regulars were reinstated, 

A LA'I'ERE, a term used to denote the qua- 
lifications'of the cardinals whom the (tope sends 
as legates into ftireign countries. They are call¬ 
ed legates a latere, as being his holiness’s assist¬ 
ants and conncellors in orJmary. These are 
the ino..t considerable of the other three kinds 
of leg.ites, Itcingsuch as the |x)pe commissions 
to take his |>ljce m councils; and so called, in 
regard that he never gives this oflicc to any but 
his faiouritcs and confidiints, who are alw'ays 
a lattrr, at his side. A legale a laiere has irc 
power of conferring benehres without a man¬ 
date, of legitimating bastards to hold olhccs, 
and ha-) a cioss earned befoie him as tlic ensign 
of his .nitliority. 

1)l La'i FRt, legates who arc not cardinals,, 
but yet are entrusted with an apostolical lega¬ 
tion. See the article Li gatl. 

L \TP>-VV'AKF„ a cercinony n <-d at funerals 
in the highlands of hcolland. 'i’he evening 
after the death of any person, the relations and 
fr'cndsoflhedccc.ised iiu-i-i atthc house, attend¬ 
ed by bagpipe 01 fiddle; the nciirest of kin, be 
it wife, son, ordaughUT, opens a ntclanchoiy 
ball, dancing, and greeting (i e. crying 
\iolently) at the s.iine tune, and tliis continues 
till day-light; but with sudh gatnbuls and 
frolics among the younger pat t of the coin[)any, 
that the loss which occasioned them is often 
more than supplied by the consequences of that 
night. If the corpse remains unnuried for two 
niglits, the same rites are renewed. Thus, 
Scylbi.tn-like, they rejoice at the deliverance of 
their friends out of this life of misery 

L.-^TERlFfJLIAC/EOUS i lower or pe¬ 
duncle. In botany. Ad laiiis b.isiis fohi. 
By the side of the base of the leaf. As in Clay- 
tonia, Solanum, Aspeiifoli®. 

LA''J’EWAR1). ud. (/a/c, and peap'c, Sax ) 
Soinewh.it late. 

LATJtX. {Inter, qiiotl in venis terrre 
lateat). All manner of water or juice A 
term sometimes applied to the blood as b i.ig 
the spring or source of all the humours. 

LATll, in building, a long, tliin, and nar¬ 
row slip of wood, nailed to the rafters of a 
roof or ceiling, in order to sustain the covering. 
These are distinguished into three kinds, ac¬ 
cording to thedifi’erent kinds of wood of which 
they are made, viz, .leart of oak, sap-laths, and 
deal laths; of which the two last are used Too 
ceilings and partitions, and the first for lilin 
only. Laths are also distinguished according t 
their length, into five feet, four feet, and ihre 
feet laths, though tha-statute allows but of two-. 
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cngths, those of five and those of three feetj 
each of which ought to be an inch and a half in 
breadth, and half an inch in thickness; but 
th^are commonljr less. 

Laths (.Cleaving of). The lath-cleasers 
having cut their timbers into lengths, they 
cleave each piece with wedges, into eight, 
twelve, or -iixteen, according to the size of 
their timber; thee pieces arc called bolts: this 
i} done by the felt-grain, which is that grain 
which IS seen to run nmnd in rings at the end 
of a ])iece of a tree. Thus they are cut out for 
the lircadtli of the I iths, and this work is called 
felling Afterwards they cleave the laths into 
their proper thicknesses with their chit, by the 
quarter-gram, which is that which runs in a 
straight line towards the pith. See Grain. 

To Lath. v. a. (latter, French ; from the 
noun.) 'Fo lit up with laths (Morhmer) 

Lath. s. (IkS, Saxon.) A part of a county 
(Ilaidii). 

L.\THK. s. The tool of srtnrner, by winch 
he turns about Ins matter so as to sli.ipc it by 
the chisel See Turning. 

To LA'I'll FR V. n (lep|iaii, Saxon.) To 
form a loam (Batjnard). 

To La'i her. 0 . a. To cover with a foam of 
water and soap. 

La'ther. s. (from the verb ) A fo.am or 
froth made commonly by heating soap wnh 
w alerw 

LATIIRTIi'A. Tooth wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class didynauii.i, order aiigio^per- 
mia. Calyx fonr-cicit; germ with a depressed 
gland .It the baseol its suture, capsule one or 
two-ccllul, mncro'iate; seeds few, angular, 
rnncronalp. Three species: one a plant of 
Palt'simc, one of the south of Knrope, and one 
L. squamasi i, common to onr own groves, 

LATilRFVK, I.EIDGREVE, orTRITHEN- 
GRi vE, was an oliiccr under the Saxon go\em¬ 
inent, who had authority o\cr a third paitof 
the county, and whose tenitoij was therefore 
called intliing, otherwise a leid or leithin, in 
wliitli manner the county of Kent is still 
div idetl, and the rajies in Sussex seem to answer 
to the same 

LATIIVRUS. Chickling pea. In botany, 
a genus ol the class diadelphia, order dccaiulria. 
Style flat, \illons above, broader upw^ards, two 
upper scitmcnis of the calyx shorter. Thirty- 
six species chicfiv leguminous])Iants ofEurope, 
a few of Asia, Aftica, and America: seven in¬ 
digenous to the fields, pastures, and hedges of 
onr ow'n country. Of the whole, some have 
their pedmiclesone-flowcred, some two-flower- 
ed, some many-flowered. The following aie 
the chief: 

1. L. latifolins. Everlasting pea. Pednn- 
clcs many-flowered; tendrils with two elliptic 
le.ives, stem winged. A native of our woods,^ 
and cultivated with ease in our gardens. 

2. L. odoratus Sweet-scented pea, or sweet- 
pea. Peduncles two flowered; tendrils two- 
leaved; leaflets ovate-oblong; legumes Jtairy. 
A native of Sicily; and so fr^nenily cultivated 
and so well known in our gardens to rendet 
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all description of ita mode of increase unoeceflh 
sary. 

LATIAR, ia Roman antitjuity, a feast ot 
ceremony instituted by Tarqmnius Sn|)erbus, 
in honour of Jupiter Latiaris or Latialis. 

LATICL.WE {laticlavium), in Roman 
antiquity, was an honourable distinction, pecu¬ 
liar, in the tunes of the republic, to the se¬ 
nators; but whether it w-ss a particular kind of 
garment, or only an ornament u[)on it, the 
critics are not agreed: but the more general 
opinion is, that it was a broad stripe of purple 
sewed upon the fore part of tlicir tunic, and 
round the middle of the breast. 

LATIMER (Hugh), an English reformer, 
was the son of a larnicr al Tlnir'.istoii in 
Leiccstcrshiie. Ik ing designed for the eluitcii, 
he was sent lo Cambridge, w here lie look his 
degrees m aris, and entered into orders On 
the breaking out of ihc leformaiion he shewed 
himself .1 '/e.iloiis jiapist, bui liis friend Thomas 
Hilney, who died a m.irtyr lo thctriuh, brought 
him oft from liis eirors, and he bcCiuiieiis «al- 
ous a protesiani 'J'lus ch.uige was soon ob¬ 
served, .ind gave great offence to ihe heads of 
the utiivcrsity, especially as it was pcreeiied that 
ilie new opinions gained ground d.uly Mr. 
Eitiincr continued lo preach in spite of acade- 
nue.l1 eciisurc, and was followed hy great 
crowds of jicople. HemyVlll. had the euri- 
osity to hear Inin, and expressed himself inneli 
ileased with his piety and talents. T>atinicr, 
lowcver, had no ambition, and when th.it 
monarch issued a proclamation prohitmiug the 
re.'duig the scriptures, he wTOtc him a Iree ex- 
jjostnlatory Ic Iter full of honesty and iriilh. The 
King leecncd it in good part, and took I.atimer 
into es|)eeial f.ivonr. Various attempts were 
made against bis life, but he w.is preserved 
through the whole of that reign, and jireferrcd 
to the hishopi le ol Woreesier, in wliieti ilmeese 
he laboured with gieat pr'idenec and siieeess in 
promoting the reroriiintton. On the f.illofhia 
old friend lord Cromwell, [..atimer, tiuough 
the influence of Gardner, w.is sent to the 
'I’ower, where he remained till the accession of 
king Edward VJ. He might then have returned 
to his ilint- se, but he chosC rather to reside 
M ilh niehhishop Craiinier at L.unbeth. He, 
however, made occasional joi rneys through va¬ 
rious jiarts' of the kingdom as an itinerant 
prcachtr, having the king's licence for that 
purpose. When Mary came to the throne he 
was appiehcnded and sent to the Tower, from 
whence he was sent with Ridley to Oxford, to 
h?ve a public disputation wdln some of the 
jinpish liivincs. At this conference Latimer 
refused to abide by the authority of the fathers, 
but only bv the scripUires. After it was ended, 
sentence of death was pas«ed upon him, and 
he and Ridley were burnt at Oxfoid m 10.S4. 
Two voliiiiies of his sermons are in print, and 
well known. (Watkim). 

L.ATIN, a dead language, arst spoken in 
Latium, and afterwards at Rome, and still used 
in the Romish church, and among men of 
letteis. 

ER2 
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Some Auihon rank the Latin among the niiin> 
her of original languages, but by mistake : it is 
formed pfincipalty from the Greek, and parti¬ 
cularly from the £oIic dialect of that tongue; 
tbougn ithas a great tiuiiiber of words which it 
borrowed from the languages of the Elrusci, 
Osci, and other ancient p^ple of Italy: and 
foreign coinnicrce and wars, in course of lime, 
added a great many more. 

The Latin is aslrong, nert'ons language, per¬ 
fectly suitable to the character of the peojile 
who spoke it. The Homans were engaged in 
wars and eommotions, foreign and domesue, 
winch lor seven hundred years engrossed all 
their thoughts. Hence, ihcicfore, says the in- 
gemous Mr. Ilariis, tluir language became 
like tlu ir ideas, copious in all terms, cxpies- 
sive of things political, and well adapted to the 
purposes boihuf liistoiy and popular eloquence. 
But the Homans were no philosopheis; and 
hence the untuiiess of their language to this 
suhjeet j a defect, winch c\cn CacciO is com¬ 
pelled to confess, and nioic fully makes apjiear, 
when he writes philosophy Imiiself, from the 
numher of terms he is obliged to invent, Har¬ 
ris's llerines, p. 411, Stc. 

The Liitm is more figuialive ilian the English, 
less pliant than the Frciu h, less copious than 
the CJreek, less pompous than tive Spanish, less 
delicate than the Italian, hut closer and more 
nervous than any of them. .Sec Lanc.ii.vc.l 

For a while the Latin tongue was confined 
almost wholly within ihe walls ol Home, nor 
would the Roma;'.s allow the eoinnsi.n lueof it 
to their ncighhours, oi to the nations they siih- 
diicd. Cicero obseived, that even in his time, 
Greek w a.s used almost among evcjy people, but 
the Latin only confined to a very narrow coni< 
pass. By degrees they were brought to gr.iut 
the use of it as a favour, and ui lime bee.ime 
sensible of the necessity there was ol its being 
generally understood, for the coiivenicncy of 
commerce; and, accordingly, used their utmost 
endeavours that all the nations subject to their 
empire should be united by one common lan¬ 
guage: so that at length they imposed that as 
a law, which they tiad before granted as a 
favour. 

After the translation of the scat of the empire 
from Home to ConsUntinople, the einpeiors of 
the East, being always desirous of reUining the 
title of Hoinnii etnperors, apiiomted the Latin 
to be still retained lu use, both in their rcsciipts 
and edicts, as appears hv the constitutions of 
the eastern emperors, collected iu thcThendo- 
siun cmle; but at length the einperorj, neglect¬ 
ing the empire of the West, abaiulonu' all caic 
of the Latin tongue, and allowed their judges 
to pass sentence m Greek, and, accortlmgly, we 
find the emperor Ju»uniaa’s Novels ate com¬ 
posed in Greek. 

Charlemagne, coming to the empire of the 
West, a|>potiited the law-proceednigs in sove¬ 
reign courts to be made in Latin; and the no¬ 
taries were to draw their acts and instruments 
in the same language : this practice continued 
«long tinic through great part of Europe j but 
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at length it gave way, and the French too^ 
place of the Latin, not only in France, but ip* 
some measure in England also. 

LaiinBjblr. See Bible. 

LA'TINI, theinhabitantsof Latinm. (Vid. 
Latiom.) 

LATINISM. s. {htinime, Fr. latinimu$, 
low Lit.) A Latin idiom; a mode of speech 
peculiar to the Latin (Addison). 

LATINIST, i. One skilled in Latin (Old- 
ham). 

LaTI'NITY. s. (latinile, Fr. lathitas, La¬ 
tin.) The Latin tongue (Dennis). 

To LATIMZE. V. a. (latimscr, Fr.) To 
use words or phrases borrowed from the Latin 
(Drudnt.) , 

Vo La'i inizb. V. n. To give names a Latin 
termination, to make them Latin (JF'ilts). 

LATINLS, a son of Fannus by Maric.i, 
king of the Ahoruine-. m Italy, wholroin him 
were called Latmi, in.uiied Am.ita, by whom 
he had a daughter, calk'd l^vmia, who w.ts 
secretly jiromi'-od in maniage by her mother to 
Turnus, king of the Rumli. The gods opposed 
this union, and the omclos declaretl that 
L.ivinia must liecome the wife of a foreign 
pi nice. The arrival of ^‘'.neas seemoil favour¬ 
able to thio prediction, and Laliiius, by offering 
his daughter to him, seemed to have fulfilled 
the eouiniaiuls of the oracle Tiirnii“, how ever, 
cl.'umed lawinia as his iawfuUv ile, and prepared 
to support his cause by arms, ililne.is then took 
up arms in his own defence, and .ifler iimtuaf 
losses II was agreed, that the quarrel should be 
deciiltd by the tworiv'als Tlkieas obiained the 
victory, and married L.iviiiia. I.alinns soon 
after died, and was succeerU d by hi .on-in-law. 

LATIbIL a. (from Jate ) Somewhat late. 

LATIRO'bTIlOUS. «. (l^tus and iosltnm, 
Latin.) Broad-beaked (Bmm). 

LATIRITIOUSSEDIMENT (Intmtius , 
from laUr, a bruk). A term applied tu the 
bnck-like sediment depocited in the urine of 
people afflicted with fever, twelve or fourteen 
hours .'tier the urine is passed. 

1.AT1SSTMUSCOLIjI, in anatomy. See 
Plaivsma myoioes 

l.AflSSIMUS DORSI. (lilt nsirnus, mus- 
cuius). A niuscle of the humerus, situated on 
the posterior part of the tnmk It is a very 
broad, thin, rnd for the most part fieshy iiuis- 
clc, placed immediately under the skin, except 
where it is rovcred by the lower extiemitj of 
the tia|je7ii''. It arises tcmlinmis frr.m the 
po-tenor hail of the upper edge of tlie spire of 
the ilium, troin the spinous processes of tiie 
us sacrum .lud lumbar verjehrse, and from five 
or SIX, and sometimes fitnn seven, and even 
eight, of the lowermost ones of the back; also 
tendinous and fleshy iViiiii the upper edges and 
External surlacc of the four false ribs, near their 
cartilaecs, by as many distinct slips. Fioiti 
these different origins the fibres of the muscle# 
run in different directions; those from the 
ilium and false nbs rua almost perpendicularly 
upwards; those from the sacrum and lumbar 
vcitebrai, obliquely upwards and forwaids; and 
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Show fiomihe vertebrxof the back, Uans\ crsely 
outwards and forwards, over the inferior augic 
of the scapula, where they receive a small 
thin bundle of fleshy fibres, which arise temli- 
nons from that angle, and are inserted with the 
rest of the muscle, by a strong, flat, and thin 
tendon, of about two inches in length, into the 
fore part of the posterior edge of the groove pro¬ 
duced between the two tuberosities of the os 
humeri, for lodging the tendon of the long 
head of the biceps. Jn dissection, therefore, 
tins muscle ought not <10 be followed to lU in¬ 
sertion, till some of the other muscles of the os 
humeri have been first raised. Its use is to 
pull the os luimeii downwards and buckunrils, 
and to tuin it upon its axis. Riulauus, fiom 
its use on certniii occasions, gave it tile name of 
an> terror. When vve raise ourselves upon our 
hands, as in rising from olT an arm-chair, we 
may easily pcreeive the contraction of tins mus¬ 
cle. A bursa mucosa is found between the 
tendon of this muscle; and'flic os hitmen, into 
which it is inserted. 

I.ATrr.^NCY. s (from lan^ani, Latin ) 
Delitescence; the stateol lying iiid. {lirown). 

LAriTlWNT a. Latin ) l)e- 

lileseent, conce.ilcd; Ijiiig hid (Boi/lr) 

LATri'AT. a wilt whereby all men in 
personal aciion. are called originally to the 
King’s bench. F. N. JJ 7f>. 

A •l.rtiiat may bo (oiisideted either as the 
coinniiMKCuitnt of the action, or only as a pro¬ 
cess lo bring ilu’ defendant into court, at the 
elccii'm ot tile pi iiiiiift. Bnl N. P. I.'il. 

It It issulcd ai llii'cnmmonceijieiitof the ac¬ 
tion to avoid.I ton'iei, ilie doretulani may deny 
that tile plaimili h >(l anv (Muse o( action at the 
lime of siiiiig il (Hit I Wils. lal 

Or il It is ii'plicd to a plea of the statute of 
liniit.ilioiis, the defeiiilani, in older to maintain 
his ple.i, may aier the real time of stung it out, 
in oppo'-i'ioii to the test, tl Burr. ()50. See 
Impev’s H. H .111(1 (’ IJ Piactiee. 

L.'V'ri’rA'TlON, V (front/ati.'o, Lat.) The 
stale of Ui'i'i conte ded. 

I.A'Ttl'LDK i (/aii/ade, Fr.) 1. Breadth; 
width, in bodies of unc(|ual dimensions the 
shorter axis a. Ilooni; space; ex- 

teiu (t(j(<T) .1. 'I’lic extent of the earth or 

heavuis, reckontti liom the equator to either 
pole {Swfji). 4. A narlicnlardegree, reckoned 
troni the equator (Addn/m). 6 Ijurcstramul 
acreptation [Knif' ('I'larlei.) C. Freedom front 
settled rules, laxity (71rfyiar_). 7, F.xtcntj dif¬ 
fusion (/Jjoa'H). 

Latitude, in seo 5 i,aphy, or n.ivigalion, 
the distance of a place front the eouator ; or an 
arch of the meridian, interecpicil between its 
zenith and the equator. Hence the latitude is 
either north or south, according as the place is 
on the north or south side of the equator: thus 
London is said to lie in 5T*31'of north latitude. 

Circles parallel to the equator are called pa¬ 
rallels of latiiude, because they shew the lati¬ 
tudes of places by their intersections with the 
meridian. 

The latituck of a place Le egual to (he elcva- 
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tion of the pole above the horizon of the ti 
and hence these two terms are used imliffier* 
eiitiv fot each other. 

Thiswill he evident from fig. 8. pl.i»3, where 
the circle ZHQP is the meridian, Z the zenith 
of the place, IfO the horizon, Ky tht;.equator, 
and P the pole; then is ZE the latitude, and 
PO the elevation of the iiole above the horizon. 
And because PK is r: ZO, bring each a qua¬ 
drant, if the romuion jiart PZ be taken ftoin 
both, there will rrinain the latitude ZE s=PO 
the elevation of ihc pole. Hence vve have a 
meiliotf ot measuring tlie eireiiuifertnce of the 
earth, oi of deicrmiiiing the quantity of a de¬ 
gree on its surface ; (or liy measuring directly 
northward or souiliward, till the pole be one 
degree higher or lower, vve shall have the num¬ 
ber of miles 111 a degree of a grc.vteirele on the 
sill face ol the eartli, .iiid consequently multi- 
plymg that by .360, will give the niniiher of 
miles loiiiid the whole cncuinfcicucc oi the 
earth. 

The knowledge of the latitude of the place 
is of iheutmosi coii-cqii Tice, in geography, na¬ 
vigation, . 111(1 astioiKnny; it ituiy he proper 
thertime to l.iy down some of the best ways of 
dctcrniinmgii, both by sea and land. 

t<'t. One method is, to find tlie latitude of the 
pole, to wliieti It IS equal, by me ins of the |K)le 
star, or any other (ireumpolarst.ii, thus Eiiiier 
dr.ivv a line meri(him hue, or hi.d ihc times 
when the si ir is on the inrridi.in, both above 
and below the pole; then at these times, with 
aqiiviraut, or other fit instrument, take the 
altitudes of the sl.ir, or tal:c ihe same vvlu n the 
s'.ir comes u(k>ii your meridian linet which will 
bo the greatest iiicl leastaliiuulu oi the star: 
il.on sliall h.ilf the sum of the two he the eleva¬ 
tion of the pole, or the latitude sought. For, 
li til t he the path of the star altoul the pole P, 
Z the rt'uilh, and HO ilie liouzon • then is cO 
the aliitud.'of tiivsi.u upon the inetidian when 
jilxive the ptde, and .<) tile same when below 
th '7 poh , heuee, Iveao.e (iP=:(P, therefore 
«() -}-(O = b'OP, hence the liuight of the pole 
DP, or latitude of Z, is equal lo half the sum 
of aO and (O. 

2d A second method is by means of the de¬ 
clination of the sou, or a ‘ta-, and one ineridian 
altitude oi the same, tiiiis- Having, with a 
quadrant, or other insiruinent, observed the 
renilh distance Zd of the Inniinary ; or else its 
altitude lid, and taken its cc.mplemeiit Zd; 
then to this zenith dist.iitce, add the declination 
dF. when the luminary and place are on the 
same side of the equator, orsubtiact it when 
on difl'erciit sides, and the sum or diil'ereiiee 
will be the latitudeKZ sought Bnl note, iliat 
all altitudes observed must be cotrected for le- 
fraction and the dip of the honron, .and f(>r the 
semuliameter of the sun, when that is the 
luminary oliserved. 

Circumstances frequently ofeur wdneh ren¬ 
der it impossible to observe till' rnciidion alti¬ 
tude, or the maxtmnm and nimnnuin altitudes 
of any celestial objects, wlien, o( course, th* 
above methods fail. ^Ve shall, tlocrcforc, sob- 
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join some of the most approved practical me¬ 
thods of determining the latitude in cases of 
thm kind. 

For this purpose take one, two, or more alti¬ 
tudes .of uie sun 111 tbefoienoon, noting by a 
watch the tinieot each, and if the meridian 
alliiude, take one, two, or more altitudes of the 
sun in the aliernuon, noting also the times hy 
the watch, if pos-ible, let the morning alf- 
tudts, if three, he taken at equal intervals of 
time; if not, let the afternoon ohserxalinns be 
taken at the same altitudes with the morning 
ones. Then, 

I. If one morning and one afternoon oh- 
scr^aliDii are taken, when the sun has the same 
ahiindc, and the name of ilie eicvaied pule is 
knoun, to find the elevation ni laiitndc. 'I'o 
li! hours add the moiiiing .md .ilternoon times 
shewn by the watch, and half ibe smiii goes 
the time by the watch, when llie sni' iv.is on 
the meridian oi that place, supposin': nociiaugc 
of declination. Let tlie imeival of time be¬ 
tween that noon and the time of cither observa¬ 
tion be turned into deques and ininnles for the 
lioni-.inple, wlucli is supposed to be le-s than 
<)0', because the oLservalion-i aie within six 
jjonrs of noon; to tlie logafiihiinc cosine of the 
hour-angle .idd the logar ihnnc tangent of the 
sun's distance fioin the elevated pole, their snm 
is the log tingent of the first ate, ol the same 
kind uiiii the polar distance' add the aiithnie- 
tiral complement of the log cosine of ilic |)ol.ir 
dist.nice, the log, sine of the allilnde, ainl tlie 
Itig cosine of the afoic.sai(l first .nc, their ■-imi 
is the log cosine of a second ,irc, always less 
than ()()“ the difl’eicnce ol ilic first and second 
arcs IS liic coiiiplenieiit of the icqiiircd laliindc, 
when the first arc exceed- the '•eroad, oiber- 
■wise, the difierciice is the latitude. See Hqv a i, 
ALTi rniit 

a. Wlien iliioc zcuilli dislaiiccs between the 
Iinnts <if JO® and 70° •'•f' t'lkt n w ill in an hour 
ol noon, at tqiial intervals of lime between 16 
andJOniiiuues. It the fust and third/eiiitlHlis- 
lanees are equal, the middle one is the meridian 
zeu.tri distance. If the two first oi two last 
zeiiiili distances are equal, fi>/m one of these 
takeoiie-eighih of ihedifit rent's’between il .ind 
the greater zenith distance, and the reinamder 
is that on ill.' tin ridt.m bin tlie three zc- 
pith disi.'inecs aie nru [ua*, lei llic dif’crenee 
between the grcalc-t atid uudclle he I'allcd 
yV, the dtflcreiice iietwein the gtcafest. and the 
least he called 15, the diflercni. btiwcen Ji .ind 
4 A be called (’, ami the diflerencc between B 

C ® 

and C be called !)• then —t-., willgiveanuin- 
4 1' 

her of mnuites, which, snblraclcd from the 
greatest iteniili distance, Ic.uts the inendun 
?enilli distance. 

3 When three s’cnnh disti.nces, between 
the limits of 30° and 70" arc taken within an 
hour and lialfof non,., at unequal intervals 
of lime let the difference in minutes between 
the greatest and middle zeuith distances be 
called A. and the interval of time a; the chfier- 
(tpee between the first and last he called B, and 
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the corresponding interval of tune l>. From 
the logarithm of the difference of the jirodncts 
Aft and Ba, take the logarithm of i, and call 
the renunnder Nj theii add the log. of N, 
twice the log of the difference betw een a and 
^ It, the .'inilniictical cniiipleineiit oi the oiffer- 
ence between a and l>, and the urilhmetical 
ctiinplcmcnt of the log. of n, and the sum will 
give a log. which call M. Find the numbers 
(.oriespondmg toN, and B, and call their 
sum K From 4 E take 15, ,incl Ctill the re¬ 
mainder C,aiul B— C call D 'I'lu'ii the log. of 
4 D, taken i i om tw ice the log of (;, gi\ cs the 1 ga- 
rtthrn of the correction in iiiimitcs; a d the 
greatest zimlli di-taiice (liminishcd by the cor- 
icction, will give the meridian tccniih tiisiimcc. 

4. Whin three altitudes are taken at equal 
inlcivals of tune, at any di..tmce iiom iiion: 
find the inlnial sines of th.c ihroe given alti- 
tndcj; call ibe dilhmiu'e between the first and 
third, ]), .Mill lniwrcn the sifontl ami third F. 
Let E =. 1) -h 2F, when the degrees of the third 
aintiulc tall iHiween ihosi' of ihc lust ami se- 
roiul , oiht revise let E=n — ‘zh. Add the 
Iciu cot.in.: of half one iiiiuv.d of time in de¬ 
grees, tl'e log. of E, and ihe ai. ct>. log ol 1), 
each in unmbrrs; and ilieirsum i- tfie loga- 
niliinie t.mgent of an angle A, or ol it- siq ple- 
nieiit, if till, fir-t aliiincle exececK tin ihiul; 
ciitnciii ihe angle A into timc’, to A add one 
interv.d then llse ehtli renco between itiis sum 
and SIX liouis will -liew the nine liom noon, 
w lien ilic last ob-cna(iiin vv a'-made, ilcnecjliy 
the inleiv.ils the other Uii'csare known relative 
to the noon of the place of observation. Add 
togetlier the ar co log. cosine of A, the ai. 
CO log. sjiie c>| one interv.d ob.erved, and the 
lag ol D, anil their sum is the leg. of a num¬ 
ber iJ, 10 the log. of which euld tw ice the loga- 
rithinic sine of halt the least time fioin noon ; 
seek the number, and add it to the natural sine 
of the greatest alliiude, which vvdi give the iia- 
turn! sn.e of the meridian alliiude. The num¬ 
ber B, lefvsened by the natural sine of the inc- 
ridian aliitude, gives the natural sine of the 
iiiidiiight depression : then the half sum ai.d 
the h.ilf clificieiice, being tikcn, of tlie degttes 
and minutes answering to tlie sines of the inc- 
ridini aliitndc and nndiiiglit depression, will 
give tlie co-kuitiide .uid dec liiiotion if tiie zc- 
inlh falls belvv sen the cqi ator and the sun, the 
hdf sum Is the co-det Intulion, ami the half 
dificieiite ts tin' Ijtiliule. 

.5. \\ hen three altitudes arc taken atnnequal 
intervals of time, call the interval between the 
first ai.d third times M, between llie first and 
second, w, be tvvccii the sc’goncl and third, r, and 
convert M, m, u, into degrees; find the natural 
sines of the three observed altitudes; call the 
difference between the fust and third D, and 
between the second and third F; add the log. 
sines of A w and i n, for the log. of J A; and 
the log. cosme of ^ «i to the log. sine of A n for 
the log. of 1 B: add the ar. co. log. of 1), the 
log. of F, and the log. sine of f M, for the log. 
of i C' take the difference between i B and A 
C, and call it J E: or lei E be the sum of ^ 
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‘»nfl IC, when the degrees in the thin! altitude 
fall between those of the first and second. From 
the log. of ^ K take the log of { A, the remain* 
der, adding lO to the index, is the logai illume 
tangent of an arc G, or of its supplement, 
when the first altitude excetds the second. 
Take the dillcrence between G, and the coin- 
piement of i M, the remainder is an arc 11, 
shewing the lime Irom noon when the last alti¬ 
tude was taken: liciicc the other times are 
known. Add the ar co. It^. cosine ol G, ihc 
ar. CO log.siacof ^ M, and the log oil), their 
suiii IS the log of a iiuniher 1 ■ to lou,. ofl add 
twice the lo^. sine of IJ for ihc lo;*. ol K, 
wnicii, added lo tlie natural siiic of the third 
al-iiiiile, will gne the lulural sine of the nicri- 
diuii aliitiulc, .ind the nmnber 1 , diiuinihlied by 
the natural sine of the meridian alnlnilc, gi\cs 
the natural sine of the inidinglil depussion ; 
the half sum and half diftereneeof lliedeairecs 
shewing itie meridian altitu^lgand mni'iMflu dc- 
preNsion, will give the co latiliule and Oeclina- 
tion or co-declnialiun and latitude, when the 
/enith i.ills between the son and tlie (ijualor. 

(j. When twualiitiides ol the suu, the inter¬ 
val of tune hetweeii the two obseiv itioiis, the 
sun’s declination, anti lire latiniilc by dead 
leekomne;, ate given , to find the true latitude. 
1 . Couveit (hi. interval ol time into degrees, and 
take Us halt, t.ikc also the half sum ami half 
ditk'iiiice of the two altuiules. ‘2. Add the 
h'.'c following' loganiliins; viz log. cosine of 
the half sum of llie two altitudes; log. sine 
of the hall dillerencc of the two altitudes; 
ar ( 0 . log. sine ol the half interval, ar. co log. 
couiic of tliedicliiiaiioii, and ar. co log. cosine 
ill the latitude liy aceounl, their sum i, tlie log. 
sill" ol an arc. H. iiali the diijcreiice between 
this.iie and the half interval, is half a tune from 
noon. 4. 'riis'ii add the log. cosine oi the de- 
(bnalion, log cosine ol the latitude hy .iccouiit, 
and ivvice the log. sine of half a tiniefroin noun, 
iiidegiees: the number answering to the log. 
oi tins sum, doubled, is the corret non, which 
bei' g added to the natural sine of the greatest 
observed aliiiii'le, gives the natural sine of the 
inernlidii altitude, whence the Idlitiule is known. 
li,v order lo know whether the l.nitude thus 
found be accurate, ni.ike a second operation • 
thus, to the Slim of the (irst four logs, used in 
the second article of the preceding oper.ition, 
add the ar to log. cosine of the latitude found 
hy art. 4, the sum is the log. sme of an arc. 
iVoceed by the third ami fourth articles for a 
coriectcd latitude; and if it comes out the same, 
within a minute or two, as that found above, 
it may be esteemed the true latitude; or, if the 
iltfl'erence between the results of the two ojiera- 
tioiis do not exceed about :|tli of the diflereiicc 
between the latitude assuiiied, and that first 
found, the last result may be accounted suffici¬ 
ently correct. But if the difference is much 
greater than the said ^th part, then a third 
.o|)eration with the last found laritude will gene¬ 
rally give the latitude exact enough. When 
the latitudes, found by the first and second 
•operations, have one greater and one less than 
41u: latitude by account, or if they differ by a 
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degree or more, make athird operetton-witb't!^ 
half sum or mean of these two latitudes j aiul if 
the latitude found differs from the said mean, 
then half their sum will generally ^ve the lati- 
turlc veiy near the troth. When both observa- 
Uons are made in the forenoon, or both in the 
afternoon, the half interval ishalf thediffcience 
of the times from noon, and tlie first found arc 
is hall ihc Slim of the times from noon • but 
when the ohsttvaiions occur, one before and 
iheothcraiur nonii, the J interval i.s the | stun, 
and the lirsi lomul etc is the halt diHerc ive of 
the tunes from niion, the -J ditl'erence .uhled to 
the ^ sum, gives the time of the observation 
farthest from noon , and the ^ clitVeienec taken 
from the J sum, gives the time of the observa¬ 
tion neatest to noon. The tunes of ohservatioii 
arc best when taken lo .scroixls, or at least to 
quarters or thirds of a nniiule of time they are 
also best when taken between the times ol () h. 
A. .M, and 3 h P. M. and the interval between 
iliem should not exceed five hours, nor be mneh 
less than the time from noun at the taking of 
the grculcstaltitude, or, in general, the interval 
should not be mueli less than about | ol an hour. 

Mr. John Dnnwesof Auisterdaiu roiitrived, 
in J71(), solar tables lor the soluti'iii of tiiw 
problem, winch were piihlished in ITfip l)r, 
IViiibcrtim eoininunieated to the Rctyal Society 
the whole consiriiciion of these tables, fkc. in 
a p.vper pnhlislud in the Phil. Tra.is vol. It. 
ait. 81.; and nfierwardstlic tables were publish¬ 
ed 111 a folio volume. But the prceuiing solu¬ 
tion requires no other tables than arc found in 
the common hooks of navigation , though the 
solar tables, such as may he found in the Naiiti- 
cei Almanac for 1771, may save some lime in 
the coiiipnution. Sec the principles on which 
the iirccediiig pioblems arc founded, mathema- 
ticallv deiiionstiatcd, and their use illnstrateu 
bv examples, in llobeiisou’s Klcrii of Naviga¬ 
tion, book V. and book ix. See also Naniioal 
Almanac for 1771 and the requisite tables 
lor various other riile«. For professor Lax’s 
melhcHl ol solving the problem, see the Phil. 
Ttans. for t 7 t)t), part i. See .alsoMackay'sTrea¬ 
tise on fiiiiling the latitude and longitude at 
sea, and O. Cregory’s Astronomy, ch, Q3. 

The preceding methods ascei lain the apparent 
latitude, 'lhal is, the angle formed between a 
phtirb-iine at the given place, and a diameter 
of the equator. the true latitude, or the angle 
at the centre of the spheroid, subtondetl bctv,tcn 
the given place ami t'lc equator, may he tor- 
rectiy found thus. Divide the square of the |) 0 - 
lar axis of the spheroid by the square of the 
rquatoreal axis, and multiply the tangent by 
tile apprent latitude of the place by the quo¬ 
tient, the product is the tangent of tlie latitude 
at the centre. This role is dcmonsiralcd in O. 
Gregory’s Astronomy, p. 44.'>, also in Simii- 
soii’s Fluxions, vol. ii. p. >1)0 .‘since the 
earth’s axes ore nearly as ’ to 21.5, wc may 
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tipliei, by which, if the nat. tan rent of the ap¬ 
parent latitude be multqdicd, the jnoduct will 
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be the nat. tangent of the latitude at the centre. In which the latitude dificrs from the decli- 
Mr. liicliaiil Gr.ihani contrntd an instrmnent nation, which is the djit.uice ol a star Iroin the 
for taking the latumle of a place at any nine of equator towards one of llie poles of the world, 
tiieduy For this pur|»Obe, to the nieiuiian of ho that the geographical luttuide is the same 
a clot e pniperlv divuk'il, he adapts a piece of thing wiih the astronomical declination; and 
a like uieruliuii, tailed the beam-compass, di- the astronomical latitude a quite diflerent 
vidt-c m ihe nuiiner, and sliding mulcr thing. 

the intridian • m tlnse cntles. and to f.tc im- '1 he latitude of a jdanct is an angle, under 
null's of tluir <iiglees, are htieil two sliding which a planet's distance from the ecliptic is 
\i fl ier’s se.'Us, m snrh a m.iiintr, tli.it a ivnc seen on the earth. 

f5^et^ ,ii I) df'grei at ilie centre or end of the 'I'he sitn neter has any latitude, hut the 
be.im-eciii| ass, siuill pass through a hole .at planets have, for whitii reason, in the com- 
the hegnining of the divisions of one Vtrnn r, mon splierc, tin- zodiac has sonic breadth T'he 
which IS to 'Ink* on the meridian, that wiie anciems on!> ailowiii mx dcgim on each side 
serving .■$ ilie teniir of [notion of the beam- ihe celipin, but the modirns base extemlcd it 
conipass when ihe Vernier is screwed to the to nine. 

nfiaridiaii. ilie other "W innr is lo slide on the \^'h< ]i they have no Inlilnde, they are said to 
brain-eompass, ai . rairy with it a poinlei, or la* in the luales ol the eilipiie, or in ifie iniir- 
Index, at tiie hegnnniig ol its diviMoiis. section of tlu ir orbil wiiii tlu.t of tfie snii; and 

V\ nh this insirumint ihc pioblein is thus in tins sitnaiioii it is that tliiy cclijise, or are 
Folvid. At the nine of the fust i.b-enalion, eclipsed b\, the Min 

let the sun’s bearing be also obsened, and i.ake LATiTLiut ((‘ircle of), isa great circle pass- 
thf (liilerinec huvieen the rhninli on winch the ing tlnongh the poles of (ho eeliptie. 

Biin was oh'-ened,and the rhuinbon vvhic'i the Lati i cue or 't HE moon (Noiib a«iend- 
shipstccred bilwicnllirohsenalions- ihensav, ing), is when .she proeteds from ilie ascending 
As j.idius IS to tfie cosine of that diflcreiKc node towards her northeiii linni, or gicatest 
of rliiunbs, so is ihe distance inn between the eloiigaiton. 

ob'cnaiions, to the mniutis of coirciiion to Lc JjATitudf (NnithdcHceiuhng), iswlicn ilie 
i.ppiicd to ihe first zenith dist.nice, and is to moon rctt'ins from her noribcin liinii to the 
be aiuled when the ship s.nls from the son, des(ending node. 

othc!wise n IS to he subtracted LATnunc (Sooth dercenduig'), is when 

Then slide the Vcrmir’s scale on the meridian she prociCfU from the descending node lo htr 
to the gwen declm.nion. and the Vcrnici o'l the sonihern limit. 

beam-compass to ihc first zeniili distance as I..ATni;DE (South a'cending), is when .she 
corrtcicd, anil lc» ih(s( sc.de« fie tixed by their returns fioin her soiilliern hmti to her ascend- 
screws* refill;, ilieglohe for noon, turn il til] ing node 

the hoiii-nuiex iioniis .n ilu* tnne of tlie fust And ihesame holdsgood of tlieotherplanets. 
obseriation, there liold the globe fast, and move J-aiiiudeof a tlanet (llelioceniric), 
the heam-coii'pabsoii iis cenUr, neaily into the is its distance from the ecliptic, such as it is 
arimuih of the sun at liutobsenation, .-nid de- seen iroin the son. Tilts when the planet 
senhe .in arc on the globe wit the poniiir of coiius to the same point of its orbit, is always 
the Vernier, slide the Vernier <in ilie beam- the same, and untliaiigeablc. 
eompasswi ihe second obsei\edzeiiilhdi5taiicej LatitL’DE or A PLANET (Geocemric), 
turn the globe (the proper way) till the fiour- is the distance of the planet from the ecliptic, 
index iiumis at the nine of the second observa- as it is seen from the earth, 
tion, liu-re hohi tlic globe fast, and with the This, though the planet be in the same 
beam eoiuiiass cut ibt former arc, their inter- point of Us orbit, yet is not constanlly the same, 
tir seclioii will shew the place of ihesinpat the out alters according to the position of the earth, 
lime of itie seeoiiii obsersaiioi'. bring the me- in respect to the platK’t. 
riiliaii oier that point, and the laiiuidt is found; LATJTUDlNA'JlI AN. a. {Intifitdmarm^t 
ahso 11 e lioiir-iridcx will pom at the true time low fait.) Not restrained j not confined (Col.)- 
of ihc d ly'vlieii the last obsen anon was made. LATlTnniNA'RJAN. i. One who depart* 
I^iil 'I'lans No. from qnliodrixy. 

La I nuns, m asnonomy, is the distance LATIUM (anc. geog.), the country of the 
of astiif or plaiici fuim the ecliptic, Latms, at first roniaitinl within very narrow 

Or, It i' an aitli efa great circle, intercepted bounds, but afterwards increased by ttie acces- 
beiwcen ihe center of ti.e siar, and the eclipiic sion of various people. The j^pellation, accortl- 
arid per|jeii(bciilar ilirr'’tf mg to Virgil, is a latendo, from Saturn's lyiftg 

TfiiMigfi the poles of the tcliptic arc supposed bid therefrom the hostile purswitsofbisaon Ju- 
to pass an indchinte nimiber of great circles, piter; and from lAitiiini comes the name Latiiii, 
cntiing ihe idipticat rigbl angles, called nicies the people, (Virgil): thotrgh DionysiosHalicar- 
of latitude, or secondaries of the ecliptic; by nasiaens derives it ftotn kiM Latinns, who 
meat's of which every star, and pnrit of the rugned about the time of the Trojan war. But 
lieavens, is reduced lo the ecliptic, and Ins its wliatever be in this, it^is mtain, that Latium, 
place in r> g.ird thereto deiernniied; the latitude when under iEueas and Iris descendant*, or the 
of a ‘tar being an ,nr( h of one of ihrac seeoiula- Alban kings, rontained only the Latins, exclo- 
rib, iiitciceptcd beiwetn that star, and the sive of the Jl^qui, Volsei, Hernici, and other 
point where it iiilersccts the ecliptic. people j only thatneas tackoned the Rutati, 
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after thcit conquest, among tlic Latins. And 
this ronstituted the ancient Latium, confined 
to the Latins but alierwartls, under the 
and after ihe>r time, it reached troin the Tiber 
to Circeii, Under ilie eonsviK, the country of 
the iRqui, VoIsli, ncniici, ike. after long and 
bloody wars, svas added to Lalitini, under liic 
appelfation ad)cetiunui> nr bu)>eradded Latnini, 
as far as the riser l.m.'*, tlic eastern boundary, 
and to thenortli as far as the Marsi.and Silnnes. 
The various (leople, which in sucef'sioii orcu- 
piod'Latinni, were the Aborigines, tile IVl.i'gi, 
tlie Arcades, the Siculi, the Ariiiiii, tiie llu- 
luli, and beyond C’irccii, the Volsci, the Osci, 
the Ausonc.s; hut who hist, wlio next, occu¬ 
pied the country, it isdiflicidt to say 

LATMUS, a mountain of Cana near Mi- 
ictus, famous for the residence of Kiidjniion, 
vvliuni the moon legularly visited in the night, 
whence he is often calkti Latmus Heros. 

L ATOMI a , jiioperlysjgpifiesa Slone quarry • 
but places whciKC stones had been dug bating 
been made use of sometimes asdiinstoiis, i.iils, 
or jirisons forcrimmals, it ts ofienlmics applied 
as a name lor a prison. Tlieie was a plate of 
cimliiiemcnt of this sort at Rome, near the 
'i'nllianiim ; another at Syiacuse, m which 
Citero s,i\ s Verres liad shut up Roman citt/.eiis. 

I.ATONA, a daughter of Cu us, the Titan, 
or, according to lioiuet, of Saturn. She is 
celebiaicd lor ilic favour, winch she grinted lo 
J upiter, Juno, always jealous of her husband, 
sent the serpent I’ytlioii lo persecute her. l.,a- 
tona wandered from place to jdacc in the time 
of jircgnancy, continually alarmed for fear of 
Rytnon. She was driven from licatcu, and 
'lerra refused to give her a place where v'le 
imglit rest and bmig forth iS’cptuuc, moved 
with coiiip.tssion, struck with Ins iruleiii, .in.l 
made iminotablc the island of iJclos, winch 
before w.indcrcd m the yi'.gian sea. I.i'ona 
rlianged into a quail by Jupiiei, came lo 1); los, 
wlieie she Ksiimcd her original shape, and 
give biflb to Apollo and Diana. Juno obliged 
tier rn fly fiom Delos. After having wandered 
over the greatest part of the earth, and expen- 
••need the violence of Niobe and Tityus, (Vid. 
NroBEandTiTYUs) she at length, though ex- 
jiosedtotliereseiitmentoFJunoibecamcapoiver- 
ful deity, and saw her children receive divine 
honours. Her w'orship was generally esta¬ 
blished where her children received adoration, 

E articularly at Argos, Delos, iSce. where she 
ad temples. 

LA'I'RANT. a. {latmm. Lat.) Barking. 
LATRIA, intbeologv, a religious wmship 
due only to God. The Roinanisrs say, “ they 
honour God with the worship of latria, and the 
saints with the worship of dulia.” But the 
terms, however distinct, are uEually confounded. 
The worship of latria, besides its inner charac¬ 
ters, has Its externa) marks to distinguish it; the 
pnncipal whereof is Mcriflce, which cannot be 
offeree! to any other but God himself, as being 
a solemn acknowledgement or recognition of 
the sovereignty of God, and our dc|>endance on 
him. Mr. Daiile seems to own, that some of 
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the fathers of the footth century allowed th* 
disluiciion between Lilna and dulia. 

LjV'rRlNiE, were puolic houses of office, 
or nvces-arics, amongst tl»e Romans. 

L \TUUNCULl, a game amongst the Ro¬ 
mans III raucli the same nature with our chess. 
The lairunculi were properly the tbess-men, 
c.illed also latrones and calculi. 'Ihey were 
made «>l glas-, and distinguished by bhick and 
white colmiis Someiimes they we e iiitide of 
wax or r-tlicr coiivciiieni substance'', home 
give the invi'utiou of tins gaute lo Raiaiiuirles 
when at llic sieae ol Troj , hero'ca iiitrilHiics it 
to C hiloii, mia of tuc seven Cireet.iu sag>.' j 
others honour Pvrriius with ihe invemmi; 
and others ag 111 ) contend that it is of Reisian 
origin See Chess. 

LATTKN, denmes iron plates tmntd over, 
of wl’ieli Ua eamsieis, &c .tie made. IMaius 
of iion being prepared of a propei thickness, 
.are suiuuilied by.rusluig them man acid liquor, 
as comiiiou water nirwie eager with i\e • wiiU 
tins liquor they fill certain troughs, and tlicit 
pul in the pbiiis, wliiih ilicy turn once or 
twice a day, that they in.iy be equally rusted 
over, alier this they ate taken out, and well 
scovvcrcil vviili s.iiul, and, to preveiil liieir rust- 
iu» airain, arc imniidiauly plunged into pure 
vvatci. III w tilth they are to be left till the 
instant tiiey are to be tinned or blanched, tile 
mniinei of doing which is this, they flux the 
nil in a large non crucible, winch has tlie 
figure of ail oldong pyramid with four faces, of 
winch two opjiosiie ones arc less than the two 
others. The crucible is heated only from be¬ 
low, Its upper part being luteil with tlie fur- 
uaec all round. The ciuc ibic is always deejier 
til.Ill tiie plates, winch are to be tinned, are 
l"iia ; they always putiiiem in downright, and 
the ini ought to swim oter them ; to tins piu- 
pose iirtificeis of diffeienl tr.idcs prepare plates 
of dillorent shapes, though .\l Reaumur 
thinks them all ex'eplionable. But the Ger- 
Tiinus use no sort of preparation of the iron, to 
inuke It receive the tin, more than the keeping 
It itlvvays steeped in water, till the time; only 
vv hen the tin is rnelitd intbecrucible, they enter 
11 with a layer of a sort of suet, which is usually 
two inches thick, and the plate must pass 
through' this before, it can come to the melted 
tin. The first use of this covering is to keep 
the tin from burning , for if any jiart should 
take fire, the suet would soon moisten it, .md 
reduce it to its primitive state again. The 
bUnchers say, this suet is a compounded mai¬ 
ler; ills indeed of a black colour, but M. Reau¬ 
mur supposed that to be only .in aruficc, lo 
make it a secret, and that it I'i* only coloured 
with snot or the smoke of a chimney; but he 
found it true so far, that the common unpre¬ 
pared suet was not sufficient, fur after several 
attempts, there was always something wanting 
to render the success of the operation certain. 
The whole secret of blanching, therefore, was 
found to lie in the preparation of this suet; and 
this, at length, he discovered to consist only in 
the first frying and ^lurning it. This simple 
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'•peration not only giv&s it the colour, but puts 
ii into a condtUoii to give the iron a diii|M)- 
jiinon to be tinned, wllicli it does surjirisingly. 
Tlie melted tin must also litiic a cerUtn degree 
oi heat, for li it le not hot enough, it will not 
Slick to the iron ; and if it is too hot, it will 
cover it with too thin a coat, and the plates will 
have several colours, as red, blue, and put pie, 
and upon the wliole vull have a cast of yellow. 
To preient this, by knowing when the tire has 
a proper degree of heal, incy might try w itli 
small pieces of iron, but in geneial, use (eat lit-, 
them to know the degree, and tliey put in the 
•ron w'lien ihe tin is ai a diihient siandard of 
heat, according as they would gne it a thicker 
or thinner coat. Soiiiei'iiie^ .>lso they gne the 
plates a rloublc layir, as ihey v ouk! lune them 
very thickly covered. This they do b) ili|<pi'!g 
■th^m ini') the tin, when veiy hut, ilie tost 
time; and when less hot ilic setond. 'I he tin 
which IS to give the second coul iimst heli”.di 
covered witli suet, and -hat with ifie cominuri 
<ucty not the picpared 

Lati kn BR.VSS, pines of inilltd brass re¬ 
duced to diflireiiL lliii kiie-sc., according lO the 
Aises lor vvlneh they .nc Miteiuled. 

LA'Tl'Kli. a. I liaj'ptnii'gaf(<'r5ornithr.ig 
else. hJodern, lately don.'oi p.ist (Li t/ic) 
3. Menlio’ifd luot of two {If c/h). 

I.A'lTi'Ull.Y. otZ (Korn/e/tic ) Ofk.tc. 

I.A"rriCi'-. s. {liUtii-, French.) A rcti< n- 
J.ilcd window; a vviiidt w made with ■ licks or 
irons, riossing each other at biiiall distances 
{Cleavrland), 

To La't nCE. «. a (fioiii the noon ) To 
decussate, oi cross; to mark with cros-. parts 
like a lattice. 

LA’J’TlCl'.l). In botany. Cancell.-.iis Ap¬ 
plied to the Hivoliicre in airaciylis canccllata; 
and to the capsule of lilv. 

LATI’IjMO, in the ghss trade, u name for a 
fine inilk-whilc glass. Tliere arc several way.s 
of making it, but the be.st of ad is this: take 
fimr hundusl weight of crystal fi it, and si\ty 
pounds of calcined tin .i id two inmnds and an 
half of prepared manganese; mix these well 
'With the frit, anrl set them in a pot in a furnace 
to melt and refine. At the end of eighteen 
hours tins will be purified, then cast it into wa¬ 
ter, purify it again afterwaids in the furnace, 
and make a proof of it. If it lie too clear add 
fifteen ixnmd- inoreofca'cincd tin; mix it well 
with the metal, and let it stand one day to pu¬ 
rify; it will then be of a whiteness surpassing 
even that ot snow, and is fit to work into 
vessels. 

LATUS lU'Xn’UM, in conic sections, the 
same with PARAMtrtn; which see. 

Latus TRANsvtRsuM, of the hyperbola, 
is the right line between the vertices of the two 
opposite sections; or that ptirt of thekr commofi 
axis lying between the two opposite cones. It 
IS the same as the transverse axis of the hyper¬ 
bola, or opposite hyperbolas. 

Latus primaxium, a light line, drawn 
through the vertex of the section of a cone, 
imihin till)! same, .aqd parallel to ilie hasa> 
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LAVA. In mineralogy, a genus of the 
cla.vs earth.s, order argillaceous. Consisting of 
a luiniiic with a larger portion of silex and oxyd 
of iron, and frequently a little carhonat of lime, 
and carboiiatof magnesia; generally of adult 
colour, becoming hoary when scrajied, meager, 
hrcdking into indclerininaie iragnicnts, moul¬ 
dering into argil in the air pioduced by the 
internal tires ot volcanic nioiintains from which 
It IS thrown out,and ineliingintn a black glass. 
Six speties, the lollowmg arc tiie cluef: 

1. L coiupacta. Lompact lava. Nearly 
opake, compact, hardish,of a conclioidal tex¬ 
ture Found ill vulcanic iiiunnuins and tiietr 
iieigbbonrhoiKl, appealing to have bie>i fused 
1),' ihe action of lire, but not vitrihed, and be¬ 
coming when cooled clo.se anil solid, and bear¬ 
ing tile rcseinblaiiee of its oiiginai mineral; 
Lulonr generally bl.iekish, !.Oxiictiiiies grey, 
blown, or red, rarely while, ver) larely gieeu 
or bine: its .sub .lance so very little porus as to 
admit being oiit into sJal>s, with an almost en- 
tiic suitVc and marble polish ; fracture earthy 
or fmc sphiilery, more rarely foliated ; contains 
often huriioicnd, white garnet, olivin, cal- 
ciK-uisspai, mica, schorl, &c. 

a. L. pnmex. Pumice stone: of which there 
are several varieties;-one, opake, without lus¬ 
tra, p.irallcl, fibrous, porous, light, rotigh A 
serorid, fihious with elongated pores. A thud, 
hardly fibrous, with very irinute pores. Found 
in live ashes oimott volcanic uiountdins, vvhence 
iti.s washed down into the sea; colour giey, 
guyish-whiie, brown or redrhsh, raitly yel¬ 
low isli the fibres are generally parallel, more 
or less discernible, and nave a silky lustre; does 
not eHeivesce with acids, melts into awhile 
cnait'cl. Sec Volcano. 

Tiie rpiantily of niaitci thrown put from vol¬ 
canoes under the name of lava is jirodigions. 
After thegreat eruption of J‘ItiiiLin iiurelli 
went from Pis.i to Sicily to observe the effects 
of It. The matter thrown out at that time 
amounted to ^,3,830,750 cubical paces ; so that, 
had it been extended in length upon the sur¬ 
face of the earth, it would have reached more 
than four times round the whole eaith. All 
this matter, however, was not lav.-v, but con¬ 
sisted also of sand, stone, gravel, &c The lava 
he computed at 6,300,000 )xiccs, which formed 
a river, according to our author, sometimes two 
miles broad; but according to others it was 
six or seven miles broad, and sometimes 20 or 
30 yards in depth. Sir William llaniilton in¬ 
forms us, that the lavas of £tna are very com- 
muuly Id or SO miles in length, six or seven in 
breadth, and 50 feet deep. The most consi¬ 
derable is scarce less ihan 30 nfiles long and 15 
broad. The most considerable lavasof Vesu¬ 
vius do not exceed seven miles In length. The 
same author, .however, ^tetlf us, 4hat the lava 
whic^ issued from l^uvius in 17(>7 was six 
miles long, two in OTmth,and in most places 
6 o or 70 feet deep. lit one place it>bad run 
along a'hoQow-way made by conents of ram, 
not was than £00 feet deep tmd 100 wide; and 
this vast hoUovf it had its ot)e i^face iUkd jgp, 
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He says, he could not h.ne believed that so 
great a quantity of mailer could lia^e been 
thrown out in such a short time, if he had not 
fNdniiiied the whole course of it himself Even 
this quamry, however, p.reai as it is, appears 
vciy trifling in comparison ol that ihiovvnout 
in Iceland in the year 17 R.J, winch covered a 
space of ftround 90 miles in ler.ftih and ^12 in 
hreadlh, to ilie depili of more than l(t() fscl. 
Dr Von'I’roil, mins letters on Iceland, telU 
113, that he and Ins coiiipaniotis truvclleil over a 
tract of lava upwards of 300 miles m length : 
and m 1728, we are told ihat an criiplion of 
lava took place, which continued for two years 
(o run into a great lake, which it nhnosi hi)' 
ed up 

As the lav as are thrown out from the v oloannes 
in the h,i,hcst degrie ol mnition, it may easily 
he sn|i|i isvd thil soili vast bodies will rtiaiii 
then In at for a long lime. It would nnlctd be 
well vvo.th obs-nnig, what length of time is 
rcqiiind lo tool a lava peilecilv ; as from 
thence we miglu in some measure judge how 
far those philosophers arc in the right, who 
argue concpiniiig the length of liiric required 
to cool an ignited globe ot the s,/c ol ,)nr carih 
Ol larger Sir William Hamilton lells us, tli it 
ill the nionlh of A|>ril 1771 , he thrust slicks 
into foiiie of the crevices of the lava whicli had 
Issued Irom Vc'-nvius in Ocli.bir 17 ( 17 , and 
they immedialely took fire. On .Mount Etna, 
in 1709 , he observed the lava that had been dis¬ 
gorged three years before to smoke in many 
laris. No particular observaiioii, licwcver, 
lath been madt in what pioporiion the heat o( 
iavai is graihialU lost, 

Sir Willi.nn Hamilton informs ns of .1 curi¬ 
ous fart relating toil lava m the islanil (ailed 
Eacco Here is a cavern shut up with .1 door; 
and this cavern is made use of to cool liquors 
and fruit, which it docs m a short time ns 
cficctiially as tee. Before the door was oi>ciied, 
he lelt ilic cold on his legs very sensibly, but 
when It was opened, the cold rushed out so as 
lo give him pain, and within the grotto it was 
iiiiolerahle. lie was not sensible of wind at¬ 
tending this cold; tbougii upon Mount Etna 
and Vesuvius, where there are cav ems of this 
kind, the cold is evidently occasioned by a sub- 
lerratieous wind • the n.ilives call such places 
vcntaroli. From old lavas there also freipicntly 
happens an criiplion of noxious vapours called 
Hiofetcs. These likewnse break out from wells 
and subterraneous places in the neighbourhood 
of a volcano before an eruption. Our author 
tells ns, that ilie vapour affects the nostrils, 
throat, and stomach, just as the spirit of harts¬ 
horn or any strong v olatile sail, and would soon 
prove fatal i^ou did not immediately withdraw 
from it. Tnese mofetes, he says, ate at all 
times to be met with under the ancient lavas 
of Vesuvius, paiticolarly those of the great 
gruption of l631. 

LAVAL, a copsiderablc town of France, in 
the department of Maine, with two castles. 
Since the revolution it lyas been erected into a 
bishopric; and the inhabitants are computed at 
^4,000. Linen of all kinds and qualities is 
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manufactured here; and the neighbouring 
tpiarries produce green marble, or black veinea 
vvilli wliue. It IS seated on I he Maine, 15 
inilo S of the tow'n of that name, and 40 W. 
of Mans Lon. 0. 42 W. Lat. 48. 7 N. 

LA'VANDULA. Lavender. In botany, 
a gvnns ot the class didyiiainia, order gymno- 
spernn i. C alyx ovate, sliglilly toothed, sup- 
pnritil bv a bractc; enrol revericd , statnciis 
vviti'in the lube Eight spcciC'- cinefly of the 
south of Europe. The loliovvmg .i.c the chief: 

I 1. spica. Spike or com.non lavender. 
Loaves .scssilc, lauLe-Imcar, Kvolute at the 
edge; ‘-pike niu-rrnp'eil, naked, with blue 
floweis. The t.istc of the flowers is bitter, 
warm, and sunievvh.it puiiu.ciit, tiu- leaves are 
vveakci and less graieiiil. ’I'lic csacniial oil 
obtained Irom them hy distil'aiion is a bright 
yellow ColuLir, ol a very piinzini taste, and 
possesses if carefully distilled live Iragrancc of 
the lavender m pcrlection. Tiie use of the 
leaves and flmvers of this species has Ivicn long 
rccoiiiniended in nervous (febililies and various 
afleclions piocecding from want of eiicigy in 
llic aiiiinai lutictiona. Tlie London College 
(iincts an t‘vcnti,\l oil, a simple spirit, and a 
compuiu'd Ui.eture, to he kipt in the dispeiisa- 
tonts Eiirojje. 

2. L stcechas. French lavender. Leaves 
sc'-stle, linear, downy, revoluie at the edge; 
spike contiactcd, comose, bracics about threc- 
lobed. Soiiili of Europe. 

3 L. VII idi-.. Ijcaves sessile, lincir, wrinkled, 
villous; revohite at the edge; spike cornose; 
brautes undividcd. A native ot .Vludeira. 

4. L. dtniala Leaves sessile, linear, with 
pertinale divisions; sjnl.e contracted, comose. 
bp.vin. 

'I’hc first species is a shrubby pl.int, and is 
propitiated hy cuttings or slips; the best season 
tor wind 1 is March, the cutiings should be 
planted m a shady siiiuiioii, or may he sliaded 
with luais till they have taken rtHii, after which 
expose them to the sun, and when they have 
acquired strength, remove them to the pljce.s 
where they an* designed to reui.'iin : they suc¬ 
ceed best u|)on the most barren and rocky soil, 
in which they will endure the severest winters.. 
The second sort is a biennial plant, the seeds 
of wliidi may he sown every spring on Irorders 
or beds of liglit flesh earth, and when the jilaiits 
arise, they may be tranqvlanted into other bor¬ 
ders of the flower-garden, or into pots, where 
they will reijnire no other care than to he kept 
free from weeds. The third and fourth species 
are shrubby plants; the third is managed like the 
first sort, but the fourth being icnfltTcr, must 
be sown on a moderate hot-bid in ihc sjiring, 
and when the plants come up they should be 

f ilanted each in a separate small jvot, filled with 
ight earth, and plunged into another hot-lved, 
to bring them forward; m the beginning of 
June they m.iy he inured . > the external air, 
where they should be pLiiued 111 at! open situa~ 
tion toward the end of the month. Tliey may 
lie pieserved througli tlie winter in a gooi 
green-house, and vv ib piodiice flowers through 
mo=t part of the season, as well as fertile seeds. 
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LAVARET, in ichthyo1<%y« See Sal mo. 
' LAVATEH (John G«spr(J CbriMian), a 
•cdebrateri {ihwiugnoinlst, wa» born at Zurich, 
it) Switkerland, in 1741 . He was brought up a 
.protcbtaiit minister, entered into holy orders in 
J 761 ; in 177 H, was appoiutwl deacon and pas¬ 
tor of St. Peter's church, where he was lung 
ikOted as an eloquent and iaithful preacher. He 
was persuaded by Dr. Zimmerman ^who had 
uften been struck with his physiognonucal le- 
niaiksj to reduce into a systematic form his 
notions on that subject; 111 cnusequence of 
which, he published his hrst volume on phjsi- 
oniioiny in 1776, and two other vuliiincs fol¬ 
lowed after no lerj long initnal. This work 
•contains a wonderful usseinblage of curious 
observations, delicate reeling, and pbilanlhru- 
,pic sentiment, with a great iiiiniber of engrav- 
angs highly finished and singularly expressive. 
It was well translated into the English and other 
modern languages, and was for some time the 
'favourite topic of literary discussion. Lavafer 
^also published Aphorisms on Man, and the 
Journal oi a Self-obsencr; Ixith of which ex¬ 
hibit much originniity of sentiment anti expres¬ 
sion, with deep and philosophical views of 
human nature, 

l,a vater w.is zealously attacheil tn the Christian 
religion, and translated Bonnet’s I^nquiry into 
the Evidences of Christianity into the German 
language This book he dedicated to the cele- 
br.iivd Jewish philosopher Moses Mendelsohn), 
-with a cliallenge ciilicr to refute it publicly, or 
profess his conviction of ihe truth of its argu¬ 
ments. Mis [lopnljrity at Zurich was cx- 
tieinely great; and well he descried it, as his 
zeal for d<dng good v as hardly ever smpas^ed. 
Ills genuine love of liberty caused liuti to l)e a 
great admirer of the French revolution , hut as 
he had not a head so stupid as to derive no ad¬ 
vantage from expenenee, nor a heirt so hard 
as to neuntoucbtxl by the rapine, plunder, and 
bloodshed, which afierw.xrds disgraced that re¬ 
volution, he then bteame one of its most 
decided antagonists, i le w as wounded in the 
breast when Zurich was stormed byMassena 
in 1799 ; •I’ld never thnionzhly recovered from 
it: he lived, however, till January 1801 , and 
retained his activity and vigour of mind ull 
within a few daysot his death. 

LAVATERA. Mallow trees Tn botany, a 
genus of the class mnnadelphia. order |)olyan- 
dria. Calyx duidilo, the outermost thKe-eleft; 
capsules nnnieious, one-seeded, disiiosed in a 
dng. •Twelve species; natives of'toeEevAiit 
atul south of Europe; one common it> the sea- 
-rocks of our own country. Of these some have 
shrubby and some herbaceous stems. Many of 
these are enltivated in our own gArdeos, and 
may be eai% propagated by seeds. 

11ms MMon for sowing is Mairdh, ttifid 
shouMilse soyyti upon a M of &esh 
When the plaptsate^ome up let them 
ed from weeds, and in very dnr weathey he 
freshed watfiri when about two inchd' 
high, they shonld W transplanted to the piae^s 
in which they are ^designed to remaps. Ip 
V>nv;|))anting them, £are should be t«ket| to 
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preserve a ball of earth around their roots, thef 
should be watered and shaded till they have 
taken new root, after which tb^ will require no 
other care than to clear them from weeds, and 
support them by stakes, to prevent their being 
injUT^ by strong winds. The seeds of tliise 
plants niaj also be soyvn m autumn, and when 
the plains are come up, let them be transplant¬ 
ed into small pots, which, toward the end of 
October, should be placed in a common hoK 
bed frame, where the planU being defouded 
from seveie fiosis willcontinuethrough thewin- 
tcr without injury. These in the spring may be 
transferred to larger pots, or even to the open 
ground wiicre they are designed to flower; and 
by this management they will be stremger, 
larger, and flovvei earlier, than tf not sown till 
the spring. 

LAVATION. * {hvatio, Latin.) The act 
of waslimg {Ilahemlt). 

LA'VATORY s. efrom lavo, Lat.) A wash; 
something in which parts diseased are washed 
(^Harvey). 

LA U BACH, a handsome and strong town 
of Gennany, in the circle of Austria, and in 
Carniola, with a bishop’s see, a castle, and very 
handsome houses. It is seated on a river of 
the same name, whurein are the largest craw¬ 
fish m Europe. Lon. "l4. S5 E, Lat. 40. 
£4 N. 

LAUD. e. {Jam, Lat.) 1. Praise; honour 
paid; celebration (Pope). 2. That part of 
divine worship which consists in praise 
(liacon). 

To Laud. o. a. (iaudo, LatJ To praise^ 
to celebrate (Ben/Zey). 

Laud (William), archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the son of a clothier of Reading, in 
Berkshire, was born on the 7th of October, 
l!> 72 , and educated at Oxford. ’h\ I 600 he 
was ordained deacon, and in 16 OI priest. In 
16u3 he was chosen proctor of the university 
of Oxford, and the same year marie chaplain to 
Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire. In l607 
he was inducted into die vicarage of Stanford 
in ^oTth.*imptoashtre, and in the following 
year had Nonh-Kilworth, in Leicestershire, 
given him. In 16 O 8 he took the degree of 
doctor of divinity, and the same year was 
made chaplain to Dr. llichard Neal, bishop 
of Rochester. After several other prefermen ts, 
he was in 167 O made prebendary of Westmin¬ 
ster, and the next year bishop of St, David’s. 
In tCsOhewas transhited to the see of Bath 
and Wells, and made dean of th^ royal chapd-; 
and next yttr privjvcottnsellor to his ma¬ 
jesty. In 1698 he was translated to the stw 
cfF urndon: «nd in l63Q glcclM chancellor ^ 
Oxfonl. rtoin this tii^e he.made it his busi¬ 
ness to adotn that univ^i^, qnd b^inning 
with St. John’s eolUge where be was educatetL 
hujlt «n the innee aua4i|i|)g^y, except e psrt of 
thesonth side;. He amjcrected dust «l(|pmt pile 
of jhnUdhtg; the ««stt;e»d of the dnrinUy 
aehqoL ra Hhim U thciffihy^ci^ion^hoaae, gnA 
Selin’s lihipiy. He' ^ Mvis im ontyersiiy* 
at severel lllsni(, one ^lee hundm 

iiMina|l|%%|a*ia whisih he 



Rad purchased at a prodigioiw exKnce. Affer 
die murder of the duke of BacKingham, Dr. 
Laud became chief favuu.Ue tu king Charles 
1. which whilst it aagmeaud his (lower and 
interest, increased the envy and hatred he had 
raised against him. The supersrilious ceremo¬ 
nies he used in tlieconsccraiion of St. Catherine 
Cree churcii, Loudon, the 6ih of January, 
lCi30-l, gave great disgust, and his eeal in the 
pioserutiniis carried on in the liigh commis<non 
and star-chamber courts, against authors, print¬ 
ers, and divines, filled the minds of the (H-ople 
with resentuient. But the prosecution of the 
king’s printers, fur leaving out the word not in 
the seventh commanrlmetit, in an edition of 
the English bibic, gave great oflfetice. In I()\13 
he attended ihe king into Scotland, and was 
sworn a (invy counsellor for that kingdom. 
Durina bis sta^ in Scotland, he fornu-d the re¬ 
solution of bringing that church to au exact 
conforiiiiiy with the chprgh of England, In 
the vame year he succeeded archbivliop Abbot 
in tlie see of Canterbury. In JoH, and the 
following year, the archbishop, by his vicat- 
genernl, preformed his metrofioliticai visita- 
Uon, in which among other things, the church¬ 
wardens in every parish were enjoined to remove 
the communion table from the middle to the 
cast end of the chancel, altar-wise, the giound 
being raised for that purpose, and to fence it 
vvitli proiier rails. On the 5th of February, 
10'34-.^, be was put into the great committee of 
trade, and the kini^s revenue; on the 4th of 
Alarch following, appointed one of the coin- 
musioners of the treasury; and on the Cili of 
March, 1635-6, he received the staff of lord 
high-treasurer of England.. A new parliament 
being summoned, met the 13th of April, 
1640 , and the convocation the day following : 
but the commons launching out inlocom|>laiuts 
against the archishop, and insisting upon a re¬ 
dress of grievances before they granted any siiji- 

S ly, the parliament was dissolverl the 7 tli of 
lay. Tne convocation, however, continued 
sitting, and made seventeen canons, which 
were supposed to be formed under the imme¬ 
diate direction of the archbishop. In the be¬ 
ginning of the long parliament he was attacked 
on account of those cations, and they being 
condemned by the house of commons on the 
16 th of December, l640, “ as containing many 
things contrary to the king’s prerogative, to the 
fundamental laws and statu'cs of tins realm, to 
the Tights of parliamcni, to the jiropcrty and 
liberty of the Mibjcct, and tending to sedition, 
and'of dangerous eonsetjuence," be was, on the 
18th of liccetnber, a< oused by the commons of 
high treason, u]>on W'iitch be was cominittid to 
the custody of the usher of the black rod, and 
on the 1 st of March sent to the Tower; and be¬ 
ing at length tried betbre the hou<e of lords, 
for endeavouring to subvert the Igws, and to 
overthrow the protes*ant religion, was found 
guilty, and beheaded on Tower-hill, Friday the 
lOtli of January, 1644-.5, in tlie 7 Sd year of bis 
tge. This learnt pretaie was tejnpe’rate tn his 
idiet, aud regular to hu prwate life; but his 
^dness for inttoducing new ceremonies, in 


%l»ch 'he shewed a hot and IndisCtt^ 
h’s encooniging sports on Sundaj-s, bis 
iiy and seventy ii(t the star-chamber and 
commission coarti, and the fury with wbn;^ 
be persecuted the dissenters, and all who pre¬ 
sumed to contradict his sentiments, exposed 
him to popular hatred. Though he was charged 
with a design u> introduce popery, his answer 
to Dr. Fisher was one of the best ever printed 
against that religion. 

LA'UDABLE. a. ilaudabilis, Latin.) I. 
Praiseworthy; commendable {Locke). 2. 
Healthy; salubrious {Arbuthnot). 

LA'IJDABLENESS. t. (fiom lauMlt.) 
Praise worihiiie-is. 

LA'UDABLY. ad, (from hudahle.) In as 
manner dcaerv itig praise {Drtiden), 

LAUDAMIA, in fabulous history, 
daughter of Alexander, king of E|)iriis, anw« 
Olympias, daughter of Pyrrhus, killed in a 
temple of Diana, by the enraged (xipulaCe. 
{Juilin). 

LAUDANUM, (from laudo, Lat.) A 
name comnioiilygiven to the tincture of opium, 
on accnuiit of its desertetl praise as a spraific, 
or at least, as an exteiiuant, in a great variety 
of cases. SeeTiNt'TURA O Pll. 

LAUDER, a borough in Berwickshire, 
with a castle, 22 miles S of Edinburgh. Lon. 
3. 5W. Lat. 65.30 N. 

LAUDI, or Loot. The name formerly 
iv'en to certain sacred or spirnnal •-ongs of 
taliaii invention, distinct from the hymn, and 
cfimjKiscd in the praise of (Jod, the Virgin 
Mary, and the saints and martyrs. 

LAUDICCENI, amongst the Romans, ap- 
ptauders, who fon reward entered the tchearsal- 
rooms, attended the icjietitton of plays, and 
were m wailing when niaiions were pronounced, 
in order to laise or iiicicase the ncclamatioit 
and applause . 

LAUDOllN (Field-marshal), a celebratwl 
general m the lii'perial service, born in 1716 , 
was a native of Livonia, and descended from a 
Scottish family. He made his first campaigns 
under marshal Munich, in the war of 1738 
between the Russians and Turks; and was 
at the taking of Oczakow, Choezim, and 
Stawutzchane, where the Turks were entirely 
defeated. Frederick the Great refused, in 1741’, 
to take young Laudohn into his service, say iii'i; 
he did not like his countenance; though this 
monarch, who was considered as the grcale-t 
general of his age, afterwards said, that lie 
often admired the positions of other gcnef.il'i. 
but that he had ever dreaded tlie bittl-s of 
l.aiudohn. In l'7d6, when but just ein<*ie(l 
into the service of the house of Austria, with 
the rank of licutenant-colonei, lie ina-ie such .1 
rapid progress, that within less than a year he 
was general of drtillery, and within three ye.iis 
commander in chief of the whole aimy. Mo 
teseued OlmutZ, when l,esit«ged by tin Pms- 
smns; beat the king liiiiweH at Fiankfurt o'u 
the Oder } at Zondurf, took geneial Fotiniii i 
prisoner; carried Glaiz ami Sciiweiilnitz bw as¬ 
sault; and stopped thr projiicss of Frederick 
m a war which migin flaw proved fatal to tii- 
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liouM of Ansiria. In 1778, whea elevated Iq 
the rank of marshal, at the head of 6U,0U0 
men he hindered Heniy, brother to the king of 
Prussia, from joining his army to that of the 
king. At Pubicza,^ovi, Gradisca, and Bel* 
grade, iu the late war between the emperor 
and the Turks, he had hut to present himself 
before the place, and say witn Cssar, Feni, 
vidt, vici. Uut at his bead-quarters in Mora¬ 
via he was seized with a fever, in consequence 
of an operation he underwent for an obstruction 
in the urethra. His imptience under the 
medical applications, the impetuous ardour of 
his character, and the knowkdgc, above all, 
of his imprtance In the war, contributed to 
irritate his mind, and promote the violence of 
the fever, lie resisted the application of cata¬ 
plasms, before and after the incisions were 
,^|wde, with a fatal obstinacy, which raised the 
inflammation to such a height, that he expired 
under the acceesion of the n‘ver on the l4th of 
July, 17 |) 0 , in the 74th year of his age. 

LAUDS, Liudes, the second part of the 
ordinary office of the brev lary, suid after inutins; 
though, heretofore, it ended the office of the 
night. The iaudes consist principally of p»alms, 
hymns. See. whence they look tbcir name, 
from laus, latidts, praise. 

To Lave. u. u. Uavo, Lat) I. To wash} 
to bathe (Dri/dtn)- 2. (lener, Ft.) To throw 
up; to lade; to diaw out (Ben Jonson). 

To Lavs., v. n. To wash himself; to bathe 
(Pope). 

To LAVE'Ell. 0 . n. To change the direc¬ 
tion often in a course (Dryden). 

LAVENDER, in botany. See Lavak- 

UUX.A. 

Lavender (Cotton). See San-^ahna. 

Lavender (Sea ) Sec Statice. 

LAVENHAM, orLANHAM,(>l miles from 
London, is a pleasant and pretty large town of 
Suflolk, on a branch ol the riser Bret, from 
whence it rises gradually to the top of a hill, 
where are its chutch, which is a very hand¬ 
some Gothic structure, and in which are several 
ancient monuments; and a spacious market¬ 
place, encompassed with nine streets nr divi¬ 
sions, in a very healthy free air. It had 
formerly a very considerable trade in blue 
cloth; end had three railds or companies, 
with each their hall. It has still a Lonsidcrabie 
Tnanufactory of serges, shallootvS, says, stuffs, 
and spirinitig fine yam for London ; and many 
hundred loads of Wool are delivered in year 
from its wool-hall. It isjWveroed by si* c«|f 
pital bui^ses, who are mr life, and choose 
the inferior officers. Tbe church ami its 
steeple, which is 137 feet high, are^ecltoncd 
the finest in the county. Its tenor bell, though 
not much more than a ton, Hm a« deqi a note 
os a bell of-twice that weight* |icre is a free- 
school anti & bridewell t aod here die tOnnre of 
lurid called Boroi^h Bigllsb extsts. LoO. U. 
61 E. Lat. 62.30 N, 

T.AVER. in See UtVA. 

Laver, {nKaiptu* Wstory, a sacred oteiwil 
placed in the we Jewish taberaocle, 

consisting of a wImbcc thejrdtiw tvakc 


by cocks, for vvashingthe hands and feet of th# 
officiating priests, and also the entrails and 
of the victims. 

LA VERNA, in antiquity, the goddess of 
thieves and cheats among the Romap, who 
honoured her with public worship. 

LAUGE'RIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogyniA. Corot five* 
cleft; drupe with a five-cellra nut. Five spe¬ 
cies: native shrubs of America or the West 
Indie.s. The several species vary much in the 
number of cells their iiuis contain. 

To LAUGH. V n. (hlahaii. Sax. lacken, 
German.) I. To make that noise which sud¬ 
den merriment excites (Bacon). 2, (In 
poetry.J To appear gay, favourable, pleasant, 
or fertile (Ska&spcare). 3 To Laugh, at. 
To treat with contempt; to ridicule (S^ak^ 
speare ). 

To Laugh, v. a. To deride; to scorn 
(Shakspeare). 

Laugh, s. (from the verb.) The eonvul- 
sion caused by merriment; an inarticulate ex¬ 
pression of sudden merriment (Pope), 

LA'UGHABL]^ a. (IVom laugh.) Such as 
inay properly excite laughter (Dryden). 

LA'I/GHER. i> (from larugh.) A man fond 
of merriment (P^ii). 

LA'UGIlINGLY.aitf. (from laughing.) In 
a merry way; merrily, 

LAU'GHINGSTOCK. *. . (laugh and 
stock.) A butt; an object of ridicule (Spen¬ 
ser). 

LA'UGHTER. r. (from laugh.) Convul- 
sive merriment; an inarticulate expression of 
sudden merriment (Shakspeare). 

LAUINGEN, a town of Suabia, formerly 
imperial, but now subject to the duke of Neu- 
berg. It is seated on the Danube, 32 miles 
N.W. of Augsburg. Lon. jO.'saE. Lau 
48. 38 N. 


LAVINGTON, a town in Wilts, with a 
market on Wednesosqr, 80 miles N.W. of Sa¬ 
lisbury, and 88 W. By S, of London. Lon. 3. 
3 W, Ut. 51 .13 N. 

LAVINIA, a daughter of king LaUnus and 
Ainata, was betrotM to her relation king 
Turnus, but because the oracle ordered her fa¬ 
ther to marry her to a foreign prince, she was 
given to JEneaa after the death of Turnus. 
(See Latinus.) At her Imsband's death she 
was left pregnant, and being fearful of the ty- 
lanuy of Ascamos, her step-son, she fled into 
tiie woods, where die brought forth a son cell¬ 
ed BJneas Sylvius. 

LAVIPEDIUM, in medicine, a 
viuin or feet-bath. 

LA'VlSH. a. (from to /owe, to throw nut.) 
i Prodigal; wasteful; indiscreetly liberal 
(Rowe). 2. Scattered in waste; prpuse. <3. 
Wild; uoiestrained (Shtthspeare). , ^ ; 

To La'vish. ». a, the df^eetWe,} 
To scatter with profusion; to waste (2dd.)'. 
LA'VlSHER-s. {Skmiadsh.) Aixwdtgsl; 

a profuse (nan. . i ';' . - . 

LAWISHLY* '/deM') 

ly; nrodifflally' 


LA'VISHMEIJTv:! v 



LAV. 

(Rrom lavish) Prodigality; profoutm 

itr\ 

LAUNCE, or Sea LAUNCE. In ichthyo¬ 
logy. Ainmodytet; by miitake, however, mis- 
printed ammortftes in the preceding part of 
this work, and arranged accordingly. 

Launceston, a borough in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturday. It is the county- 
town, governed by.-! mayor, and senda two 
members to parliament. 1 1 had a strong cas¬ 
tle, whicli is now in ruins; and a little without 
the town stands the old priory. It is sealed 
on a hill, near the river Tamar, 28 miles N. of 
Plyinoutli, and 2t4 W. by S. of London. 
Lon. 4.35 W. Lat. 50. 40 'N. 

To LAUNCH. 0 . n. l. To force a vessel 
into the sea {Lotke). 2. To rove at large; to 
expliinii to make excursions (Daoics). 

To' LAtiNCH. tr. 0 . 1. To. push to sea 
(.Pope). 2 . To dart from the hand , to lanclt 
(Dry den). 

Launch, among saitorr^*sort of boat ured 
by the French, Italian, and Spanish ships; 
and IS peculiar to those which are employed in 
the Mcdiierrancan trade, being better fitted for 
the ports of that sea than a long-boat, than 
which it is generally much longer, and more 
flat-bottomed, and also sharper Mfore. 

Launching a sHir on boat, push¬ 
ing tliein into the water from an ascent. 

Wiicn the ships of the ancients, particularly 
those of Greece, were launch^ they were or- 
n<iroented with garlands and flowers > the 
mariners also adornetl with crowns, who shout¬ 
ed with loud acclamations, and other expres¬ 
sions of mirtli- and joy: and being purified by 
a priest, with a limited torch, and egg and 
brimstone, or after some other manner, were 
consecrated to the god whose image they bore. 
In the launching of ships now-a-days, the 
same or similar expressions of joy and feasting 
are used, colours are displayed, and sometimes 
music performed. 

LAuND. (. (laade, Fr.t Lawn; a plain 
•xlendeil hetweeii woods (Skakspeare). 

LAUNDER, in mineralogy, a name given 
in Devonshire, and other places, to a long and 
shallow trough, which receives tiie powdered 
ere after it comes out of the box, or eofl'er, 
which is a sort of mortar, In which it is pow¬ 
dered with iron pestles. 

The powdered ore, which is washed into 
the launder by the water from the coffer, is al¬ 
ways finest nearest the grate, and coarser all 
the way dovyn. 

LAtJ'NDBEf^. (hvandiere, French.) A 
woman whose employment h to wash clothes 

LAV*P®Y- *• (m if lavandme.) 1. The 
roon in which cloth^ are washed (Sw^t). 2. 
The act or state of washing (Bacon). 

LAVOISIER (Antmiie Laurent), was 
born in Paris on the 2(Ith of August 1743. 
His father., who directed his educatibn, was 
opulent, and spared no cost for hts improve- 
Bieujt. The youth shewW a decided teste for 
the physical sciences, In 1764, government 
h.tvE(ig pifoposed au mr«^uuiy, pretniam 
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for the best end cheapest mode of liglitlng tHr 
streets of a br« City, Lavoisier obtained lii«« 
gold me^l j and his memoir, full , of nice in<' 
vestigation, was printed by the Academy. Into* 
that Dody he was received on the 13th Mayc 
1768, in spite of ai.fornMdab]e opposition; and. 
to its service he ever after ifcvotM his labours, 
and became one of its most useful associates 
and coadjutors. 

His attention was .sacoewively occupied with- 
every branch of physical and mathematical 
science. The prelciided conversion of water 
into edith, the analysis of gypsum in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, the ct^tellization of' 
salts, the effects jiroduced by the grande de 
loupe of the garden of the Infiinte, the project 
of bringing water fiom I’Yvette to Paris, the. 
congelation of water, and the phenomena of 
tliunder and the aurora borealis—all occupiedk^% 
his attention. 

Journeys, undertaken in concert with Guet- 
tard into "eveiy district of France, enabled him. 
to procure numberless materials towards a de¬ 
scription of tlic lithological and mincralogicai 
empire; these he arranged into a kind of chart, 
which wauled little of being completed. They 
served also as a foundation for a more labori¬ 
ous work of his on the revolutions of the globe,, 
and the formation of Couches de la Terre; a 
work of which two beautiful sketclies ate to be 
seen in the Memoirs of the French Academv 
for 1772 and 1787. All the fortune and afl 
the time of Lavoisier were devoted to the cul¬ 
ture of tlie sciences; nor did he seem to have a 
preponderaiing inclination for any one in pSrti- 
cular, until an event, such as seMom occurs in 
the annals of the human mind, decided his 
choice, and attaclied him thenceforth exclu¬ 
sively to chemistry; a pursuit which h,ts since 
rendered his name iniinorial. 

The important discovery of gases was just 
announced to the philosophical world. Black, 
Priestley, Schcele, Caieudish, and Macbtide. 
had opened to physiologists a sort of new crea¬ 
tion ; they had cbinmeiiced a new era in the 
annals of genius, which was to become equally 
memorable witli those of the compass, prim¬ 
ing, electricity, Sfc. 

It was about the year 1770 that Lavoisier, 
struck wtth the importance and grandeur of 
this discovery, turned.his attention to this in- 
exhanstibie fountain of truths, and instantly 
perceived, by a kind of instinct, the glorious 
career which lay before him, and the influence 
which this new folence would necessarily have 
over.the whole train of physical researches. 

Of those who bad preceded him, the most in¬ 
defatigable ^jextierknenter was Priestley; hut 
facts the mmt orilliAnt remained frer|ueiiUy un¬ 
productive in his handat on every occasion he 
was ready to frame' «Mne crude hyfxithcsis, . 
which as hastily be abandoned. Livoisier was 
imbued with the trod spirit of imluctive philo¬ 
sophy; his obsemtions, eniiia'iiily precise and 
luminous, alvravs poiiitud to general views. In 
1774 , he pnhftshed his chemical opuscules, 
which contiuned a very neat liistory of all tltat 
bad been done with respect to gases, and cun- 
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«^BJed with the anlhor^ 

which it was proved, that uh^ in ealcitiA> 
iron (jefhre thek aa||ffientation of wc^^ from 
the absorption of air. Soon afterwar^ he 
ahewed, in opposition to friestley, that nitrous 
wid is oomp^ of airt a remark, of which 
the ^iihportance appearerl in the seqnel. His 
ingieiroity B<*a chennst wasnow so W)dl known, 
thtt in inG Tuigot employed him to inspect 
the manufacture of gunpowder. He intro- 
dnced some valuable improvements, and, sup* 
pressing the odious visits in quest of the materi¬ 
als of saltpetre, he yet quintupled its produce. 
The gunpowder would now carry ISO toises, 
when formerly it would not reach 90 . This 
superiority was indeed acknowledged in the last 
war. 

^ It had been alleged, that by frequent tlis- 
f tlllation water is converted into earth. This 
question Lavoisier resolved in 1778 , having 
shewn that the earthy sediment was owing to 
the continual erosion of the internal surface of 
the retort, in that same year he made a more 
interesting discovery; namely, that the respira¬ 
ble |x>rtion of the atmosphere is a constituent^ 
principle of all acids, and which he therefore 
deiioniin.ited oxygen $ a most'important feet, 
and the first great step towards the new ehe- 
nn<>try; which the com|wsition of Water, ascer¬ 
tained in 1783, triumphantly completed. 

Lavoisier possessed decisive sdkantaget'over 
his comem{K)Taneg; be studied a ^dnictrical 
accuracy ut invcbtigation; and his wealth ena¬ 
bled him to make experiments on a latge scale, 
and to use instruments of the most perfWt con¬ 
struction. He was able to hold in his liouse, 
twice every week, assemblies, to which he in¬ 
vited every literary character that ’r^as most ce¬ 
lebrated m geometrical, physical, and chemi¬ 
cal studies; in these instructive emvmattimes, 
discussions, not unlike such as preceded the 
hrst establishment of academies, regularly took 

f ilace. Here the opinions of the most eminent 
iterati in Europe were canvassed; passages the 
most sinking and nwel, out of foreign Writen, 
were recited and antmadvcrtcd on; and tl^Oriea 
were compared with experiments. Here 
k-arned men of all natiods ftnind easy otfnii^ 
Sion; Prieslley, Fohtana, fitagflen, Ingen- 
^Iiousz, Landrlani, Jactiuin,Watt,ltnltori, andt 
other illustrious physioli^ts and chetniats dt 
England, Germany^ and l^ly, foiipd' them-* 
selves mixed in'(he sdRit La.' 

Place, La Grauge, di^,' OowKih, 
Vandermonde, MongQ^ld^tHsah/ahdBew:^ 
let. Happy hours pasm ^ thesein«> 
terviews, witerein 

pted that could pQsrib%oqi^i|lmlih1inth^ 
er^ of the sciences, and 

napptness (ri* rnkn. One of^''tiie"4^iAeK'.henc- 
' fVu resulting koto these 
influwtce oTisdrioh w« sood djfterwiird# fell in 
fhe acadcniy^ltldlf; hnd eon^uendy In ati iha 
physietd onq^cwii^ wbrks thto Iwwe Wri 
ptiMiShed teuRi dh Frasoe, • 

was tobi^slwo in the meth'odt 

tike ntourid 

T%t [jwecitttonk 


verity of style, the pbilMliphical method-of ^ 
latter, was insensibly kansfused into the nibtdt 
of the former; the i^Hosophers becitoe dHei' 
plined in the tacrics -of the geotoetrieiMw, ami 
were gradually moulded isfo tbeiv‘«efamtdanc& 
It was in the assemblage of die$e talents 
Lavoisier embellished am improved bis own; 
When any new remit from some important'^ 
raeperiment present^ itself,, q cOsult which 
threatened to influence the whole theory of the 
science, or which contradicted theories till 
then adopted, he repeated it before this select 
society. Many times successively he invited 
the severest olgections of his cmie^ friends; 
and it was not till after he had surmounted 
their objections, to the conviction an^eutire 

E ersuosion of the society; it was noi||^a{ter 
e had removed from it all myMqiH^ob- 
scurity, that he tentured to annoml^V'the 
world any discovery of his own. 

At lengtii.he combined his philosophical 
views into a consistent ixidVr which he pub¬ 
lished in 1789 , under the dmef Elements of 
Cheuristiyi a book whiidi is q most beantiful 
ntodet of sKncRli^e eeatpositina, cleai, logical, 
«nd eh^^. <'4t'''wduld be foreign to our pur¬ 
pose^ fttteffl^ tia exposirioitof theprrneiphcs, 
or to expetwitootilldto'^iperitsk of this celebrated 
^tom t '.wlldh,. wlddh the space of a very few 
ytors, qauqysully adoiited, 

and which* 'fltnuj|kvii>tthto| 4 ka«oida% be 
' much shaken,hy 

ofMr,lkvw'‘wt«dlA,«*^^Op|’b||^ _ 

^ The last,- but not flto'wSotMefoji of Layoi- 
mr's phUosophical rematches, on the Perspira¬ 
tion of-Anbiiitls, was read 'to the Academy on 
thfe4th May 1791 , and of which part was pub¬ 
lished in the vmuiUle for 1790. He founa, by 
some delicate explriioents,^ made, in conjunc¬ 
tion withSeguin, that a man In p4 hours per¬ 
spires 45 ounces; that'1^, consumes 33 obnees 
of vital air; that ho‘d»ei)iarges from the l«n» 

8 cubic feet of corbohto q£id gass, of whim 
Cne-thhd'Is carbon arid two-thirosore oxygen; 
tlurt the wtHght of water dUchaTged ftom the 
lungs antoauts to 93 ounces, of which 3 are 
hydrogen and 90 oxygen, exclusive of ^ ounces 
Otwat^qlreudy formed, lest in putmo^iryper- 
'.u^atkhi. . lliese discoveries were direct^ to 
•t^i^prstoimwitof medfoioe. , 

'''iyC;,trvq»tIpnetl the asnstanee qftiieh 
rild srfiilp he was d^W«® lii* 
IBSW' Imt'WfitoBsi^d, 

a founder. Hthteiwo miitis wqs litoaoHtitoni. 


ductioi'y^toid'..^; 
t^tefy totefuf..' 
«elf hod to«dh 

CtttohiBideto^ 

.L4.h 


jjof'-^i^ssoetatrt^re 

haluroo 






f hAY ; ; ; 

of h«ati flje of a^* j 

^.OOgmeotaUoB of ti^ poodf^it? «!.»* 


of wa^^i ^ diawJotioii of inc*afa> ''*8^”' 


■ than fiS years consecutife, l^OJWW pwih 

wed, prith .Ooshaken coostan»^ WO kJ“| »“ 
liad m^riued out for hiaudf, without Hiawog# 
single fal«a step, or suffering Ws arapur to w 
damped ^ 1 ? the numetoiM and 'increasing ob- 
ataeles whic^ constantly beset him. 

Mi^iy stere the sei^'icei rendered by Lavoi- 
lier, in a public and privateV^city, to niwg“ 
litres, to the sciences, amf to artistt. He 
i^j^easurer to the academytafter Buffonand 

TflUllfond introduced economy and order, into 
tiio^^lpunte. He was also a member of the 
Board of Consultation, and look an active, share 
in whatever was going forwards. Whw the 
new symrn of measures was agitated, audit jvas 
proposed to determine a degree of the meridian, 
he made accurate mcp<driments on the,. »- 
pansian of metals, and constructed a m^liiie 
thermometer. By the National Convention bo, 
was consulted on the|nmns of.tmprovin^j^ 


of iiidv 


i,ai|d wealdit gi 
which uiiforte^tely provdk®! 
thjsjealouw of a brew of homicid^, ni«de 

a #P^ of mcrinciitg the lives pf the WW of 
)inen'toj»ia:Mui»aTy idol. ^ ^ . 

, This greal jmd good man, married, in IW 
Marie-Appt-rierette PauUe, daughter of a fa^*« 
mer>g|snemi } a woman whose wit and ficepia'* 
pli^ments constituted the charm of h.i« lifb i 
who assisted him in hU labours, aud tvm 

S av«| |be figures of his last work. Sinb ClH^ 
oth of Lfcvoisier, she has married anOlipi 

'**i^05s&iA§“TlEbKY. The mO-' 
deffli or pneuniatic theory qf chemistry,» oe- 
npminatcd from its illustrious inventor, and 
„wbich erected itself uiion the toms of tlw 
'Stahlian.or phlogistic theory, ,See fhearticio 


fiinsidiSTjtY. 
^ i Avnttr 


' tT 1 'Tm FTh sjtn §'TJ1 r'«tjf \ 5 flL-llillJi 


difficulties of fotgii^ themf ^ 
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^leer of the of the kings of firiUon^ 

vp^owJtouKis omuisti ooijr in comptMtug nn 
0 $^ his m^esly't Ufth'daVt (md 
OD '^im ne«r jenti sometimes idso, niough 
flitfw, on ooeasioB of anv temarkeble vktoiy* 
^ 4lC fint iniditutkm of poets lanreate. Hr. 
'WfaartiMi has jiVea the followios account ip 
his History of English Poetry. ** Great confo* 
•ion has entered into this sumiMitj on account of 
the d^es in grammar, which included rhe« 
toric and versincation, anciently'tafcen in our 
universities, particularty at Oxford i on which 
occasion, a wreath of laurel was presented to 
the new graduate, who was aftervrards styl^ 
Pitta Laureatut^ These scholastic laurea- 
idpos, however, teem to have mvt^n rise to the 
' |»pellMion in quwtion. 1 wfll give tome in« 

’ mncet at Oxford, which at the same time will 
explain the nature cX the studies for which tmr 
academical philologats received their rewards. 
About the' year 1470, one John Watson, a 
student in ^grammar, obtained a roncession to 
be graduate and laureatud in that science, op 
condition that he composed one hiindred liitln'' 
verses in praise of the namfsity, and a Laun 
comedy. Another. gradimatian was 
guished wUh the same badge, aftet han^ td* 
piilated,' that, at the next jpnblie ac^ be would 
affix the same number oi hexam^crs^ the 
great gates of St. Man's church, thsA 
migltt be seen by the whtde univeidty., Th» 
was at that period the most ettovenienf mode 
of publication. About the same dme, one 
Maurice Byrebensaw, a scholar in rhetoric, 
supplicated to be admitted to read lectures, 
tbai is, to take a degm in that'laculty; and 
his petition was granted, with u provttioa that 
he should write one hundred verses on. the 
gloiy of the imiversity, and nOt 8B0er Ovid's 
Art of Love, atui the £l«|es of Pam^yius, to 
be studied in audttoiy. Not hnm attorwards, 
one John fiulmtn, another r^toti^n, hav> 
complied with the terms imposed, of et« 
pluning the first botde of Ttm/t Offices,,and 
CkeWiK the first of lus.^isdes, without any 
pneiwiuy emolumenl, Was ghuiuated in' the* 
•otic I and a crown of laiim was publicly 
titec«d on his head by the hands of the chan* 
^or of the univeislty. Rcjam Whitdni^ 
•jffinds die iost bistaime of * rhcfortanldq^ 
•t Oxford, He w|s a apmdar ood imL 
flw h» various treotisci in and 

ftcUMy in Laffis jmetiy: lffividj|f'el^ 
mrt many years, odd f«^ift]|mto‘'ffie 
smittonu^p-tieimand ot dh lip 

' wii hnoMmeed'vriffi the lomid yylr Klg, 

. W Wiffi ri^Htd to flto"piMh|pmBiie of Iffie- 
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pellation of more etooee and ii%affy; (h> fipN' 
tber, that at length tnoie onfy wWe M gebmid 
invited to this a|iyointment, whh^t received 
academical sanction, and had merited a emwti 
of lauiei in the universUim fi>r thehr alrilides in 
Latin composition, particularly Latm venidei- 


in the service tn the king.* That he origulally 
wrote in Latin, appears from the ancient tide 
vmifieatori and may be moreover collected 
from the two Latip poems, which BaMon and 
Gulielmut, who ap{iear to have resj^ttvely 
acted in the capacity of royal poets to ni^ara 
I. and Edward II. officially consposed o^Hi* 
chard’e emsade, and Edward’s si^ ofSalvc- 
ling castle." 

On this sttlgect. Fuller (in his Worthies of 
England, c, x. p. makes the following cib* 
nervation; " As for our Endtih poets, some 
base assumed unto themsmves the tide of 
hmsidr to fehn Ki^'lnhis dedication of The 
^i^oli'^jKhodm te^limg Edward the Fourth, 
eibKSlMlilg: hitdldf liii humble poet lanriat. 
Ototnehkw^ dnm>mplim^t»'giv<h the tld^ to 
such psitoai ia thm (eeul^; 

and nothiim i| dmlplhiitoit than to see their 
'plptttres bdbe^ip^lri.bnd^'..f^nd''1•bn^ on 
their tomlW,mtrimiiaM A^^ How¬ 
ever, all this isdone or com¬ 

mon custom;' no cererdcm^^cveadon in 
court or university." ’■> 

So exriy as the thirteenth 'hentmy, Henry 
d’Avrauenes, g Freachman {Henrieus Abria* 
censis), was entmtained by oai^^lleniy'llL'as'k 
poet attached to hit onnrt; apd the tide 
of Mo^ ‘Henry the venlfif^, deceived flhnt 
that monarch on' annnaf edppnd^ ndtkffi eeeme 
to have bean ten pounds mjtor. 

In the 3dth mr: of the aamn'kiltofanlgn 
()Sat];fortyshifungsa-yesr and tiphwdf wine 
Irete j^nted to ’Biekard, the khufs Imrperi 
Whisdiperinmegiwe riuh'oiaimliir^tttot penod, 
to’a#mtWp«sm^totte|Kito'^^ 

fihdielinfja'' Pn^lnm, ’iritpr'ceimpoiiHiVn 
iioem on dm 0^1^ oF.Bkbaed 1, tyipeoii to 
have bech '^tfae totoi hdim dr‘tW riiim)''|^ 


, Anfremttr^idnd vihii^ 
hM'to‘*‘ 

Sboti^ 

^totbiwntt 
Of the^ 




lUpciii^^md udiedur 
ail^einh«ed Hisie|)l^iflibt' 
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thb office; aor doer dbe tiUe '^ poet lauiect 
OceCt mAift than the tjme IV., to 

whom Jon Ka; (Caitiif), about the year 1470, 
dedieaiing a prose iranilattott of a lathi faiitoiy 
of the S<^of Rhodra, styles himself kta Aum> 
Me poeSeiaarMte.. None of hw> poetiflhow- 
ever either in latin ot English, j* hmwn to 
be eiMnt. " ^ 

Andrew Bernard, a Fnuchinaii,ai}d an Ast- 
gMtioe monk, who was bUnd, was succewtrely 
poet Unrett and hhtoriograuher to Henry VXi. 
and Henry Vlll. ond was fremg in 15SS. 

In j4^ ,Jobn Belton was iaoreated •«..« 
ihetoriciao at Oxford, and. f fewyreirt afbf- 
wards WM permitted to wear the laurel tn^ 
lidv at Cambridge. Previously to whicn be 
had been honoured by Henry Vll. mih a 
grant to wear either some peculiar dress, or 
some additional ornaioe;^ pn his ordinaiy ap> 
mrel. That he was poet laureat to Henry 
Vm. may be presumed from the titles of smne 
of his works, but there » iutauffioientpioof 
of fais ever having recced. ai^<.anniuil.sa^ry,, 
which is a eritenou for.formiligooei;S«olure^ 
at least, concerning the.possessipnof theoffiee, 
for none of the persons whomay be oonddered 
as filling the staUoh. ,bcfi||;» Oryden, except 
A^ndrew Bernard. ^ SKf^sly denominatM 
pOets Iao»i^in.ml)m^Mndctsw 
Thomas poctaHer 

Ml tlie siabd^KT{(|4i|on iiui^ ui coose^ 
queoce of havi^addiresaed DiMUiy of the noble* 
men of her edutf for .near 40 years, in such 
chymes as he. oould spin, is called by one of 
his contemporaries the oki court. poet» diis 
has (pven rise to a coiyecture that )m was 
culiMy countenanced and patronised by the 
queen, and formally placed at the head of the 
po^cal band of that time; but, undoubtedly, 
IPidheth had no poet laureate till m February, 
liidO*!, she conferred on Edmund Spenser a 
{mskm of tfQl. a-year j from which time tofais 
^th in ij^g, n« may pfoperiy be considered 
fa filling the ofifoe, tluHi^ not eacptessly styled 
JLauicM. in his patent. 

Shmuel Danael has been ieepicsented by An* 
4hony Wuud> *od otbe», as tpe next Aiccessor 
lo the laurol, but he Mver was thus honoured; 
for from the death ^Spenser to the year 1610 
the poetical dmme was vacant, tboi^h in that 
wdiM Pstihds Uekksr, a^ others, 

foroh^theodwtwUhpagnmtsandinasiue^^ 
«od:iqi|^-|^eiglhdt btttOM, he considered as 
f^Ahbitt fonramnths before 
, ifoonaiy I, l6lb*l6, 

^ ehroionsonapenskm 
ai»]^ COffi.. tss. 4d0 
XHdmatfooofhis good 
sfoS aod^ future.a 

■ .-c.i _rt i*_ 




•This ^-- 

fo .anmy 

cnpooiij noidld 

•lotitiButea^l^ 


ate, for the ^4 time, 8peeifi«a% pohifdNtxt 
On the 2^ ef 

consideration of Moit and aoceimbibler^hNt 
done by the said .Bei^^inipnwm, amUe^ 
cially to encourage hem to.proceed in'tl|MI« 
services of hh wit and pen Which w« hava Oih* 
Mned unto him, ami whtdi we Chplfot. foom 
him,” was pkased to augment his aiMnd^of 
one hundrw marks to one hundred poifods 
per annunif during life, payable from (he pra* 
ceding Christmas. ^ Old Bw had notlong be- 
,fb^ bron struck with the palsy, on whfob ac* 
.count, perluips,as well as to gratiQr hiswelU 
himwn propensity, his majesty, by the' smna 
instrument, granted him a tierce of CfS 
wina yearly, during hU life, out of the i 
eeliais at WbitehalT. p. 

H has been generally supposed that "L.. 
iFUfiam d'Avenant succeeded to the bays im* 
mathately on Jonson's death, in A uguat, 1637; 
btiti;he then received no favour from the crown. 
About sixteen months afterwards, December, 
13, 1638, letters patent pass^ the great seal, 
ipantma an annuity of one hundred pounds a* 
year to ureaild Williamd’^venant, duriog bis 
n^esty’a pleasure. By this patent no Canary,- 
wine was mven, nor is. any mention made .of 
, ^ office m poet lauteat, or the duties belong* 
ioa to it. 

In^ IfiyO, sqm* time after the death, of Sr 
Wyiiam, d'Avenant, Uryden, was made poet 
kuifat by letfora patent, and held the office 
tdl he was eompwled to forqp it in conse* 
quence of (bo revolution. 

On the 89th of August, 1689, he was siw* 
ceeded by Sbadwell. 

Shadwell’s successor was Nahum Tate,>De^ 
cem^ S3d, 1698, with an annual pension of 
one hundred pounds, and a butt of Canary 
wine. 

^ Pa the death of Tate, 1716, Ae laurel wes 
given to Rowe: who dying in December, 
1718, the Rev. Laurence Eusden was, in the 
following year, invested wkh this office. 

On the death of FAwdeo, September 87, 
1730, Colley Cibber was appoint^ po^ 
laureat. His imgn extended tq the end of the 
year, 1747. 

To him. succeeded Wiillam Whitehead, 
who dyiiw April 14,1785, the Rev. Thomas 
Watton obtained tire bumri, which he held for 
frreyeenr. / 

Shortly after hh dexA, which happened 
bf>y 1790* Henry lames Pye, esq. was ap* 
pdinted {met latnreet, tgd.fK>w fiUs the poetical 
Arone. 

There is jtm hi Ac cbaijel of the rolls, 

oonstiturii^ Rmlm<|0iet laureat. The practice 
of conferring .^A^.diffice by a warrant signed 
,and serded.bftAe|iii44diamberiain, DomiitatUu 
AW.* the accustomed fo|s 

, then comroenced^^ and 
ft that time to the presoBl. 

, 0. {lauieatus, Lat.) Deq^i 
a laurel (Pope). . ’ . 

fPN. s. (from htiweafo.) In 
gnivdrutiei, Ae act or ^ 


A.B. ^ 

AerenntO 

hasprevi 

oemve 

.Uk\ 

Ae 




tAXS 

bitting ta bavfe Hi toiAe 

of them moMru, in inikatioii of imHel 

amoDWtlieaiu^BOts. ISee Laorcats. 

LAuREL, hftbotaniy. See LAVkHVi^imd 
PriMios. 

Lavrex (AmtiiHiRn). SeeKAifMU. 

^ Eaurex (Cherry). See LavRO CRRii* 
%t>8. ' 

Lavksl (Akxaiuirian), in botany. See 
Ruscua. 

Lavrex of America (Dewrf). See 
Kalmia. 

Lacrex (flax-lemred). See Daphne. 
Lavrrx (Sea*«()e). See Phylxantbos. 
Lacrex (Smtrge). SeeOAPNKE. 

' i/A'URELp). a. (from laurel.) Crowned 
IIH decorated with laurel; laureate (Drvtfen). 

LADRI^S CASTRA. See JLaurer- 
TOM. 

LAURENTALTA, certain festiv^s ceie* 
bnted at Rome in lionour of Laurentia, in the 
oalends of Januan. 

' LAURENTINI, the inhabitant! of La>^ 
tram, to called from Idurut, a 'kuRd, beeaum 
king Latinos found cme of ttneoMimon large* 
neu and beauty, when-he wat going to bum a 
ttee waa cmMejHRted 


emple to Apollo, 
to mood. (Virg.) 


LAuRENTHjS, one of the iim ptminn, 
and, according to smne, the inventor of Rie 
art, was born at Haerlem about the year 1370, 
and executed several departments of mapsOrMy 
of diat ei^. Hiose renters are mistaken who 
awign to him the surname of CostOr, or assert 
that the office of sedituus was bered^Oiry io his 
f^ily. In a diploma of Albert of Bmuiria in 
1380, in which, among other cUiz^ of Hier* 
km, our L«»repuos*8 fiuher is mentioned 
the name tof Joannes Laurendi fiHus, Beraldns 
is called sedituns* who was surely of anotldk 
fimuiy; and m and 1308, HenHora a Ldi* 
sen eiqoybd that offietj ^er whose tesapHh 
tion, count Albert eqsmtiiwoo UteeitMiieaa 
['Rwk mditwM, 

I bn Laurenthu} ,fVho 

Cdster'from Idsoffioe,.^ 


LAV 

t^niL dbj^ tintwda # 
mboded to enofie i diiidia^ fhmtlK ekis^ii 
the Same ww asthat of thjy«*wHf, r- 'j - > T- 
LAURINGEN, a town ofvGermiw* w 
the hUwmric of Wurttbui^ 
of saad 30 N.K ot 

ion.lO.3iE. LM.S0.3Ji> , , 
LAURO-CERASUS, (laurtKerom,^^ 
Ittmu, 'die kuftl, end cerasuit the emW 
tree, so called because it has Uives ^ ^ 
laurel). Common or cherry lattieti rrOluM 
lauro-cerasus of Linndux P. floribm racer 
m^s Mis semper virentibos dmrso bt|}tMa- 
ksis. Class kosatidria. Ordermoac^Qa, The 
leaves of the lauro-cerasus have a hitt« 
taste, accompanied with a flavour tcseBiMing 
that of bitter almonds, or other keri^ of the 
drupacious fruHt: the flowers also' manifest a 
similar flavour. The powdered Imves applied 
to tho nostrils exeite ineezinm tbot^ not so 
lyoambacpo. Tha4ieriMd4iKe Aavoor 
btang gaiernUy es- 
liodocedtbemio 
^loses, and eipect* 
^i^nctnasge, &c.; 
sapid matter of 
fHinsadlkkcommonly 
hMom ensued. 
K>i|||kianiel is 



If 

beenii^yed 
aHy hi costal^ 
and «s the »|M ‘ 
diekaftolhe 
IneomideniMe^" 

But at the ]iohihieiiA' 



now indubitid>lyptnvodV'^ibP4)%i>^^^ ^ he 

cawionedagairatheintetAtM^^ 

Thefldlowingeommnineidhni toRia R<^ 
Society, liy Dr. Rfadd»,'of Dtt^ioi eoBtauM 
the first md prihdpd proofs of tlletkIcietitMH 
effects of this vsgettAk^imtijaaiidttndo***^ 
very extixordhtaiy aeCiihhA .^at l^i ont hero 
some months has dheolercd fbitt'R most 
da^gotmi 'pohoo, whioh' %as hCver befbit 
knosiTi to be so, thmi^ it hint been in llnqmmt 
tMeatnoiig n«. Tbeihittgittidanis*Rek«^ 
disflikd Arbrn tho'lemtes oT^flie tamo- 
bkiiaat r^llie 'wader is 
biirhhdt dttaies aim fik 





nanitivi Jnfdus^ '"Hh 
‘HmHthn, mataihhig tflb 
^bet, tlmTicid’s' 
and two or three 
the Spemdnan saluiiadti' 
t^tores on wnodStc^l^ 

kit size. 4R<hfll*lhlW 

■ ■■ • * 

» 

mm 


bhitariifmohdi, or 

for •mwgr'ymwr 

Atahttj:' 
fthilif 


IthspihenMQpf 

sEsmei, 0100' sHw 'pnei 






























^ M,/ . 

towr«Wj>*r *'»( 

''^t. >'!>; Cimmomm. " ^ 
iSjsM$ tiiiee-BCj^, oTfttit 
•^T^i di«pp^»ng towtrds l|fe TOe 

tiwe !• corered 'vt^ith ft tnioollr iKuki the 
fiowen ere pauicled. The ithto er inai^ 
bark of the braacbet conatitutea the einiBa* 
Bioa of the sfaopt. The traok of the tree 

f :rowB to the height of twenty or thirty feet 
t U a native or Ceylon. For the rert aee 
Cinvamoh:. 

S. L. Gasita. Wild Cinnamon. Caisia 
liznea-tree. Leaves triply nerved, lanceo* 
late. Its fruit is the Cassia*lignea of the 
diiqiensatories. It is a native of Malabar. 
See CassiA-iiiGMES. 

4. L. Camphora. Camphor-tree. Leaves 
triply •nerved} Isnce-ovate, whitish under- 
neatb! flowers on long peduncles, white, 
and consiibting of six pe^s, each prodncii^ 
a shining pu^e berry of the siae of a pear, 
but top-shaped. It is a ns^ve of the woods 
of Japan, and exudes an inspistated resinous 
secretion, which is Uio Cnnapbor of tiie Aops. 
See CakphOji. 

6. L.Persea. Alligator pear-tree. Leaves 
.ovate, coriaceous, transversely veined, 
•per^iai) flower corymbed, of a dirty- 
white, or Veliow colour, with an ngreeable 
odour, diffusing itself to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The branches of this tree, are soft 
and succulent i its fruit is of the siw and 
shape of a large pear, and has a ddicions 
and gratrful flavour. It is a ni^ve of Ae 
West Indies. 

6. L. Bensoin. B«yamin-trM. Leaves 
nerveless, ovate, acute, at both ends, oa- 
tire, annual, veined uudemeatiit itameni 
from SIX to nine} flowers ydOow,^ sne- 
«ee^ by berries in tills country. ''The trob 
iaanative of Virgtnia, rilii^ flromflfteento 
twenty feet. Jt b sometintes coafeanded 
with the true AnMefwfrM, wbkh btbe 
fltynx Bensoin. See Stviax. 

t. It. Sasss^as. isssafcniriree. Leaves 
eutira, throe4<dsed, downy aederAenth; 
from three to «ix btctass long, wttii asHin 
yeHewbh flowers succeeded by Mack berries 
in its mtiive oouatry, whi^ is Tbwiitia. 
Tbo! w«od sdfords tho Sassalims of riif 
AC^pfo 

8, L. Cnorii^. Leaves pvsL' «riak{|i^, 
MrenaUl, reticulate with veMi' dknrmrs 
yellow and A po||iii|||b M of 

Chili. . * 

8. Li-dBetivSlb. 

vritted; «blbn||; fiotetedF aiiusC^iiptiudl# 






'of'tt<ly,‘b«rt 
owtPKte, ' possess . 
eoi^res; ksi • sweet fimgrsfi’ dMm ffu. 
4 aromatic adstrlugent taste. 
of* hoaoian memory, the disthttwl^ 
favourite of Apidro, may be 
posed to have had no inconsi^riflile fluM 
as a medicine} but tU {flittritiaeeutic uses 
are so limited in the practice of the present 
day, that thb dignified plant b now rstrely 
employed, except in the way of enema, or 
as an external application} tiiui, in rae md 
London pharmacopoeia, the leaves art di- 
reeled in tbe dce^ctwH profovM9ti0f end the 
berries in tile emphtttrvm cumtni. A prepo* 
ration which b confirmed in the new edition. 

LAUAUSTINUS, in botany. See Viwm- 

s. LAtifl, in aarient geography, a river of 
Italy eepifaliiiii; l^octMluei from the Bnittii» 
and runnine fvuiB oati to welt into the 
Tu«^ sea? TlSrimr bnow called Laino. 

Lavs Pnnairiiis. (tat.) - aSie name giv^ 
by papistical writer! to AhO'porpetUM psri* 
mody preserved at Atttiorii by m order of 
moims established timre in theearly ages of 
Cbristbtti^, and whose dbeipline obliged 
them to render it equally perennial with 
the vestal fire, or perpefuai hunjw of an- 

^'TSaJsanne, mt aneieat towh of Swbser- 
land, capital ^ tiie Fayl de Vaod, with 0 
famous cdloge, and »'bjwfanp's see. It 
contaias 1000 inhahitairis.'' -it b hailt oo 
sock a stoep asceat, tiat^ in sonw nla^, 
tho> horses cannot, iritiwut great dUneirity, 
-draw up a carriage}, abd fpot-passeiqjw 


HBtriJiOa! 


sttwme rievm in ireture, cc^Mduig the 
lake of Geneva, tiie Fays ^Vaui» aim 
rugged coast of Chatifam. "yte chur^, til* 
lomakouse, and o&m ps^c bmidm^ 
are raagmfeeat. It b sealed betweeutteee 
lilisTMiii^ Hi*: of.^^a}.MdJB S. 
W.-olirSefO.‘Lo».d;A(L'iLlat48;<l«IL 
LAti^BAllT, in betiloy»« sposmi^df 
Daairn*wi!*,wh»f!l!iieek“ '• i' _ 

LAirsirs, lonof Wita!dter,'erfk«iti^ 
ttia. He was ndt 
Amutiib,^ who"i»iii pR d 

tim ^prejops.■ 

(•Mil nUttie*AsdaiiUMti'stiitiiflMiH 


fOirtVt^, 











iAtrstnncK ^«tows «f 
tile eirde of l^pt^r fthine. sod 
V«ideac» iitnrte ontiie Ouu, | 
of Deux Posti, and i$ S. of CoU 
7. It. lit. 49. aft. N. 

IdkUzEKTE, a town of Fraoce^ In 
MputmenUof Lot and Garonne, ISihUm 
K. lB. of Mannande. Lon. 0. SS. E- lat> 44. 
38. if. 

LAW. t. (i« 9 i, Saxon.) 1. A mie of action 
iDnrden). 3. A decree, edict, itatute, or 
coitom, publicly ettabluhed (Damet), 3. 
Judicial proceM {Skakneare), 4. Confor¬ 
mity to law I any thine lawfal (^ha^ipeare). 
B. An ertablished ana constant mode or 
process (Shaktpeare), A- .The Mosaicd in- 
stitntion: distinguish^ from theprapheM, 
smd. the goipeL 7 . Jurisprudemei the 
study of law. 

Law, in most peneial and eomprehensirO 
spube, signifles n rule si aotloa (as above de¬ 
fined), and IS apphed tndisenituaately to all 
kinds of seUoa, whether sstiwau or inanimate, 
TAtional or irratioB^ 31nis w# sav, the laws or 
mobon, of gravSatKm, ofopbia, ot mechanics, 
as well as the (aws sd nature aad of nabons. 
And It It that nja of aetion iti»ch is piciened 
by some kaperlor,aad aduofa the inferior u tmuud 
to obey. 

Thus when the Soprenie Being fpimtd the 
universe, and created nutter out of nothing, be 
iTDprened certain pripeiples upon that matter, 
from which It can never dtpart, and without 
which It wonld cease to he. When be put that 
matter into motion, he established certain laws 
of motua, to which all moveable bodies con¬ 
form. And, to descend from the greatest opera- 
boos to the smalieit, when a workman forms a 
dock, or other piece of mechanism, he esta¬ 
blishes at hit own pleasure, t^itam arbitrary 
laws for Its dneotlon, to which, so long as it 
ooufonnt, it confainues in perfeetton, and answers 
tlje end of Us formation. 

If w« advance farther from mere inactive mat¬ 
ter to vegetable and animat itfh, «o shall find 
them etill governed hp laws: more numerous 
indeed, tmt equally fiiM and mvuiable. 'the 
whole piogresi of plants, thnn the seed to the 
root, eihd froth thence to the seed again) the 
iMuqid of animal Mhptwin, digesbfiii, secretion, 
ajid hE oti^hnnehep of vitid eeoaomy i—owo 
wE wjfdpfiwei, qr ^ wIB of the crosdaro it- 

tljiniEeatioa of law, 

It w«a,ooi«liMedep^ onite 
thlii enoto eonhMft 
"tt'UntiweieW 




tAW V 

Man, inhitl 

lily be «f hm Creator, Mrl 

is oQtiTely a daMMMK IMM* A heltig mdepel.. 
delTof Jty «n pursue hut micU 

as he pnsenbes to WSdllle .ht* • »••** 
piwJaaoe will in^tah^ upin the wfertor to 
take the wtllofbimonwhoui Mdopeudfuatlm 
rale of his conduct, notmdeod m twonrjpoib^ 
eular, but in idl those pomta whetuinllisaOjH™* 
anOB oonsists Tins principle therefore has more 
or lets extent and cuvet, m proportion as thO 
superiority of the one and the dependanee of 
the other is greatei or lest, absolute or Imutcd. 
And consequently, as man depends abiulutely 
upon his Makci tor tsery thing, itH necessary 
that be should in sU points couforui to hia Maker's 
will. 

Ihis will of his MaLoi is csHed the hw of 
n ituru Foi as God, when he created rnaUPi., 
and endued it with a principle oi mohilitt, esta¬ 
blished ceitaiu rules for the peipctnal diiecboii 
of that mobon, so, when be created man, and 
endued him witli fiee-wiU to conduct himself in 
all psrts of life, he laid down certain immuublo 
laws of human nature, whereby that freo-wiil is 
m some degree regulated and restrained, and 
gave him also the faculty of mason to discover 
the purport of those laws. 

Considertng the Creator only es a being of 
infinite power, he was able unquestionably to 
have presciibed whatever laws hi pleased to his 
creature man, howevu unjust or severe. But 
as he IS also a being of inhnite wisdom, he has 
laid down only such lass as were founded m 
those idabons of justice that existed in the 
natuie of things antecedent to any poiutive pre¬ 
edit. These aie the eternal immutable laws of 
good and evil, to which the Creator himself m 
all his dispensations conform^, and which he baa 
enohlad human reason to discover, so far aa 
they are necessary for the conduct of human 
acbons. Such, amonK others, are these pnn«i. 
pies That we should live honestly, should hurt 
nobody, and should tender to every one his doe j 
to which three gcneiat precepts Jusbman has 
reduoed the whole doctrine of laa. 

But if the discovery of these first principles of 
the law of nature depended only upon the due 
exertion of right reason, and could not otherwise 
be obtained than by a chain of metaphysical 
disquiaibons, raankmd would have wantw some 
inducmnent to have quickened thar inquiries, 
and the gimter pait of tiie Worid would have 
ratted content w mental indoleniue, smd igno¬ 
rance its insquurable emupaiiion. A* therefore 
the Creator ta a bamfl, not only of infinite power 
and wisdom, but also of mfioite goodness, ho 
hM baen pleased so to eootnve the constitution 
and frame of bumaaky, thatwe should want no 
ofhar 
rtddd . 
univSraal 

liapinmaasofi enak fndividiu, that the latter 
caiinMhn ettnkttdhut by ohsmvmg the foryMuri 
and if ^ M punctually obeyed, it qsn- 

not hot Ihliwrdie Utter. In couseq^ca 4 
wWUi nmtMleoimecboa of justice andhiMSpi 
fe!iCll^,iiaM not perplexed the law ttMlM 
with a of abstracted rales - ‘' 

ficpts, refenisf merely to the fitntia 



after and put sue the 
Ottr osrn self-love, that 
acbon Tor he has ao 
so inseparably mtor- 


Sllfe 



LAW. 5 

MM of tyngk, M mn* T«utly ; «iffere4^ to eo»tnu!ict tlten* ^ TMm- ire. # & 

bat las giactoutly redueeii the rule of obodieoce trtte» a greet number of indiffereafe {mnita^i'iS 
toMteone petoraaii'preu^t, r«that roanebonld which both the divine tew end the n^tund kneed 
pursue his own happmets.''* This is the lounda- a men at bis own liberty | but which are. fetttid 
tion of what we cell etiucs, or oetmlUw. For necesseryt for the bmefit of society, to bh 
th&sevoral articles into which tt is broivAied in restnuMwMdthin certain limits. And' heroin |d 
our systems, amoant to no moK than demon* is tiSx homan laws havo their greatest force 
Strating, that this or tliat actSon tends to man’s and effiewy j for, with regard to such points as 
^ real happiness j, and therefore very justly con* are not indifferent, human laws are on^ deiffa- 
duding, that ^e peribnnanoe of it is a part of ratory of, and act in snboidinStlon to, the 
the law of nature j or, on the other hand, that former. Toinstanre in the case ofipnr^r^ this 
this or that action is destructive of man’s real is expressly forbidden by the divine, aad-ifotMin- 
happmess, and therefore that the law of nature strably by the natural, law j and from'-thes* 
forbids it. prohibitions arises the true nnlawfohsess of 


This law of nature, being coeval with man¬ 
kind, and dictated by God himself, is of course 
superior in obligation to any other. It is bind¬ 
ing over all the globe, in all countries, and at 
•11 times: no human laws are of any validity, 
if contra^ to this^ and such of them as are 
valid derive all their force, and all their autho¬ 
rity,' mediately or immediately, from this ori¬ 
ginal. • 

But in order to apply this to the particular 
exigencies of each indivdnal, it is still necessary 
to have recourse to reason: whose office it is to 
dfeeover, as-was befone obswved, what the law 
«f natafr directs in every Oircumstanco of life ; 
by considering, what method will tend the most 
effectually to our own substantial hapfubess. 
And if our reason Were always, at in our first 
mneestor before his transgression, clear and per- 
foet, unruffied by passions, unclouded by pre¬ 
judice, unimpaired by disease or intemperance, 
Gie task iroutd be pleasant and easy; we should 
nCad no other guide but this. Bat every man 
now finds the contrary in his own experience; 
that his reason is corrupt, and his undertitandiiig 
full of ignorance and error. ^ 

Hiis hu given manifold occasion for the be¬ 
nign interposition of divine providence; which, 
in oompassion to the frailty, the imperfection, 
and the blindness of human reason, hath been 
plgised, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
fo discover and enforce its laws by an immediate 
fold direct revelation. Xbe doetrinm tims deM- 
tered, we call the revealed or' divine law, and 
they to be found oifly in the Holy fforiptures. 
These precepts, when revealed, are found upon 
comparison to be really a part -of. the original 
law ^nature, as they fotff in‘alt hheir.conae- 

S nenees to man’s felicity. Bui W are not 
•am thence to conclude, tha^,Ui« knowledge of 
fowse trhths WM attamahleby Season in its pre- 
ientoofruptim stile; since wC find>, that, ifottil 
they ware retealed, tlugr were 4ioio» the 
wiMOffl of ages. At then tte^o»ilpt«Citft«of 
this laiw are indeed of 1^ same Original with 

.M...__..I- 


tins crime. Those human laws that annex a 
punishment to it, do not at all increase hs 
moral guilt, or superadd any fresh obligatkm in 
foro rtmcienHa to abstain from its perpeuation. 
Nay, if any human law should allow or eiyoin 
us to commit it, we arc bound to transgress that 
human law, or else we must offend both the 
natural and the divine. But with regard to 
matters that are in themselves indifferent, and 
are not commanded or forbidden by those 
superior laws; s^,, for instance, as exporting 
ofwooiintp foreign countries; here the inforior 
legislature haarseope and ommrtunity to inier- 
pose, and to tnaka aetfon unlawful which 
Wore was not so. ’ 

If man were to live inattafe of nature, uncon¬ 
nected with other individnalt, thste would be 
no occasion for any other laws than the law of 
nature and the law of God. Neither could any 
other law iiossibly exist; for a law always sup. 
poses some superior who is to make it; and in a 
state of nature we are all e<|ual, without any 
other superior but him who is the antfaor of our 
being. But man was formed for society ; and, 
as is demonstrated by theaters ontiiissnb- 
ject, is nrither capable of Inrii^ alone, nor In¬ 
deed has the courage to dotit. However, as it 
is impossible for the whole race of mankind to 
ho united in one great soefotp, they muit neoei- 
sarily divide into many; Wt iWt separate 
states, common weaHhi, and natiomh entirely 
independant of «a<fo otii^, and yht Jiahle to a 
BHitW hitercoutae. > Hence arisM ,m tiiird hind 
of taw toregnlate tysmatOal intercourse, caBe^ 
thplaw olnatkms:. which, as none of these statea 
will acknowledge a- ■uperio'rity in the otiier, 
.cannm he dictated either j hut drpeiufo ea- 

titeiy npo^-tiie rdles of oatnnd law, ortnpon 
jmduai c^paobi, ^tiie, leagues, sW agree*; 
meats, between, cheae several .centHnonUics * in 
thtt‘Constimction . ootnpacfo. we 

hare M'other mle tn hfootl to.hnt taa w 
nafotre; Ifoiiig the folly OM fo wfock eom. 
fomintifo' foO'- e^ni^< -'snbjmt •, ■ 'fo^‘ .ttifodlslM 
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Mturicipat ItiTf Uras undmtood, i* pl-o|>erlf 
defined tolM rule of civil eondact prescribed 
bp the supretne power in a statCi commanding 
what is right, and prohibiting what is wrong.” 
tint os endeavour to explain its se ve«l ^potties, 
as Uup arise out of this definition.’ # 

And, first, it is a role: not a transient Sddden 
order from a superior to or coaoerning a parti¬ 
cular person j but sometbiag permanent, uni¬ 
form, and universal. Therefore a particulhr 
act of the legislature to confiscate the goods of 
Titina, or to attaint him of high treason, does 
not enter into the ideas of a municipal taw: for 
the operation of this act is spent upon Titias 
only, and has no i elation to the community in 
general; it is rather a sentence than a lew. But 
an act to deularethat the ciims of which TiUus 
is accused shall be doemed high treason; this 
has permanency, unifomuty, and universality, 
and tliereioie is properly a rule. It is also 
csdled a rule, tu distingsiidi it from advice or 
counsel, which we are at liberty to follow or 
not as we see proper, and to judge upon the 
reasonahiaBeHi or unreasmtablepess of the thing 
advised c whereas our ohedie^ to the law 
depends notupon our i^prahidiie^, but upon the 
maker's wilL Oounml is oiiiy matter of persua¬ 
sion, law is matter of htjwustioa; counsel aoU 
only u^on the wiUing,'law.upon the unwiiling 
also. > ‘ > 

"It is also called simile, to dUttinguiih it from a 
compact or sig^remm^{ for-iteompaot i»*prO- 
mtsc proc««dlilig''OTill usi IhW is d command 
diicr ted to us, Tim luBguage of a compact is, 
“ I will, esp willuot, do this;" Uiht of a law is, 
Thou Shalt, or shalt do it” It is hue 
there is iaeMigajtioa winch a compact carries 
with it,< miusd iu point of conscience to that 
of a law! but ihea the intgiaal of the obligation 
is different, fn comimets, we ourselveis detor- 
mine and promise wind: shall be done, before 
we are i^li^d to do it: in laws, we are obliged 
to act Without ouimfives determining or promis¬ 
ing smy thing at all. Upon these accounts law is 
defined to.bie ** aiide." 

Municipal law is also **a rule of civil con- 
dewt" This .i^nrathn nunicipd law from 
«tie OMtural or reveam i 'the former of which is 
toe rale of moral eondact; toe latter, not only 
the tulo of moral condiiot, hut also of ihirh. 
Thoss regi^ man m a (msature; and poht out 
his duty fo God, to bimsmf, and to hu neigh- 
honr, cousiderpd in the liglA lif au iedhpidual. 
' Ettt|#toltiBsl hr law regaids him also as a 
< eiti|fnh. ‘aad hostod to Other duttoi towards bis 

and rnUgiOh: 

-jii h Ofi Mim -todoaf winch 
bn 

■ s»Kl**jtoaOB’of'toe 

li''' ' rv" * 

''Bwea^’h'' 
si^faWs 



ciamatimto aM hheh ■ of pirlianmnt at 
appointed to be pnifiiely read in churches mA 
other aiaembtlW.^ iai6y, be notified'liiy 

writing, printing, Ob |he -tike} ttoieh is the gene* 
rsl course taken with ^hur silits of parliament. 
Yet, whatever way lit made use of, It is ineam- 
beut on the pramu1gwl{^ to do it in toe mast 
public and pere^dcuous amdber; not Ufce Cali-^ 
gula, W'lO (accoiding to Dia 'CiWi^j'toato bis' 
laws in a very small charmaCr, siw.lwtig then 
up upon high pillars, toe more effectually to eu* 
snare toe people. There is still a ttHtre umdnibn- 
able method than this, which is caUed mtotAg'‘of 
laws «c jMist facto; when, after an action (kt^* 
ferent in itself) is committed, the legislator thasi 
for toe first time declares it to have been a ciftne, 
and inflicts a pumsbment upon the person srfao 
has committed it. Here it is impossible that fiin 
party could foresee that an action, innocent when 
It was done, should be afterwards converted to 
guilt by a subsequent law: be had therefore no ' 
cause to abstain fnm it; and ail punishment foC 
not abstsimng must of consequence be cruel and 
unjust. Ail laws should be therefore made to 
commence tn futmro, and be notified before their 
commencement; whidl is knplted iii the term 
'* prescrib^.” But when this rule is in toe 
usual manner notified or prescribed, it is toen toe 
subject’s business to be thoroughly acquainted 
thtoewito; for if ignorance of what he might know 
were admftted as a legifimate excuse, toe laws 
would be of no effect, but might always be eluded 
wito impunity. 

Butfoither: Mnnidpal law is " a rule of civil 
conduct prescribed by the supreme power in m 
state.” Bor legistature; as was before observed, 
is the greatest aCt ef Superiority that can be ««- 
erctsed by one beingover anotto. Wherefore it 
is requisite to the very essence df a law, tort it 
be made by toe supreme power. Sovereignty 
and l^slature are indeed convertible terms; aae 
cannot subsist without toe other. 

This will naturally lead ns into a short inquiry 
concerning the nature of society and civil govern¬ 
ment; ai^ the natural inherent right that 
longs to the sovmrcignty of a state, wherever toal 
sovsnignty be lod^, of making and enforcing 
laws. 

The only true and naturn! foundations of sodety 
sre the wants and foara of individuals. Mot that 
we «n believd, srith Sciiae toeoretical writers, 
that there evef was a time when there was nv 
■hch thing assoCfoty; arid that, from toe -^- 
pulse of reason, and torough a sense of their 
#imts and weaknesses, fodividualB met togetoer 
fa a Itoga entered hito qn original con- 
%fket, asto'''micbe toe tSUest man present to be 
'tosfr govertW^^Ybbr/ll^b^ kit an actually ex- 
pMbirey » too wild to 
be^ierioulqy'' ato|i|lbg'f'''t|fid besides, H is plainly 

accounts of t^pri- 
and their preservat^ 
iVOOffyilillimim which were efibetbd 

^ families. These furmM 

toemselves, which, every 
; and when it gnsr tim 
botivenience in that paatosid 
appear to bavg.jKi^, 

K ''bilMw^fViMtodded itself by varioitS todutl* 
ttarit WoHMiM Afterwards, as 
,creased^ tfikli''’mapIoys and ean" 

'BHKfil of hands, to' 

e«mb Ibikp^heiit; and vafiout 
irtehfted 
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rJKj*s‘si.’«-£‘^“s= ^r£iHb.”i€'?3s..6. 

is -the adid end naturel foundabon, as well as By the aovw>p power, m w« ^ 
tiuTcemeht, of sos^ty. Aad th.. ta what we 

tttdan by the ofigwxal cont*a<^ of flOpicty; wh>^h, r i— *« on/Pw flin^ted bv iL whatOTCCAO* 

undentoodandbnpluaiti.AeTeirT aiAot ^ita airf«tol»atr«tioii 1 ^* new edict or rale, 

ating together t saroely, that the whole should eveeiition of tiie laws into what- 

protect all its parts, and that every part should u-^j. u nleases • and all the other powers 
pay obedience to the will of tl» whol« > ^ ^ ^ ’bey the legislative power in 

(ie ««ra fee “““ Sere the r»ht of reeUn,. 

lffi;tSr.SJS:i!r.f^.ff. ■.w .re.lde. in.lre.^pl;"WSSt re“S 

Id. tet pretreton cceld be eretreol, erfereW re rf£ShS,SlM.. A-ree- 

“R, .he. eredet, i. ooe. rertred, pre.re,^ niirS?iS?*Sr.'SfS“Sr'.«^ 
Fomlta of ^ . *. _ fl/KWMA■iiiMiirim* tienf bat Kener^’jnean to do the thing that iS 


multi of couiae, a$ neccMary to preicrve ana to ^ ^iog that it 

keep thatsociety in order. Whl«s sowsuife^ ^ pa* 

be constituted, whoM ti«L^or^liSi?snWt. In aristoesacies there 


WC VVlaBWSSdinWVKWaj vreavrerw --re- 

all the memboia afc bound to obey# they nouia 
still ranain as in a sUte of nature, without mjF 


riicnb JUWI9 «»va* , « k “ 

tnoiivm or public spMt* In anstoi^ies there 
is more wisdom to be found ^wn m other 


m remain S taZ:V 7..TuZ.U ^ 

judge upon to de^ ti^sevCTW ^ composed, of the most enpencnced 

and tedreas their several wrongs. Birt as •« hut there is less honesty than in a re- 

the members of society are ®*bU* gtrenjttfa than in a monarchy. 


Jklansweriseasy,. but the ^p^atrnn ot U « but 

parti^r cases «“* ISf- then there^s imminent danger of hU ettiploying 

^SS^JoiSraS thatstmngth to improvident pr*ppre,..ve pur- 

MfSn masMs*. tlifti. ffAveramant should be reposed '.a ^ JL«a,M«s«M«n4 -Kav* 

Thus Uieie Hweeipeaies of 


will agree, ftat pvernment should to , 1 .^ ,- ttnee ipeeies of j^vommentbare 

in such persons, in whom thow qualitiw .. -e^em their semal perfei^ns m»d imper^ 

likely to be fo^d, feo^ jfiSIocrS aJTSX «« bestp- 

ainongtbe attnbu^ of him who is m phat icaJ y . j,_„ttho«adof afaJW} ariitocracies, 

styled the Supreme Being i the three ^ tiie means by whictl that, end rttsll he 

q^ites, naiMly, *u,f^"*hiu^ ^taipedi monariLes, to carry t^« «««^ 

of power 1 wisdom, to discern the rMl mtoresi ^ s t;;,^ the anidentji, as was «d>re 

of the community j goodn^** no id«i of imy other per. 


of sovereignty, and these are the i^uisitei^t ew ^ 

on^ to be found in every well oa^tnted frame « 

of govOTmen ^ wo now tbif notion ot n 




j; "ft J^Anr buSifteSS W hste&tiW lO *^**\*®^^*^ 

SS?So iny^ythea. ^evw.^yhej^ 

wh« right soever they fitoaM;. them.« « 

Sa WMt be ina»<rftbeto,a f«8^ 

Me. absoUite, vnoontroUbd JP'/isMth « - 

_A a* uiA V 


theinra s«M»iiil>h»^»»-^*heyijto,Ai^^ 

ty- mide# 


hands, .wfamre^^t^ 


tive 











iwtMta^egste 
body, ibtuMad 1>y dUfmem tyrtags, md atten* 
tint to diffimnt iatamta, compoaea tbe British 
pkrliameat, and imi the lopieiDe diettosal of 
every thiay, there can no inconvenMmce he at¬ 
tempted by either'of the three bnnel^, hiit will 
be. withst^ by one of the other two, each 
branch being armed with a negative power suffi¬ 
cient to repel any innovation which k thaU thfaik 
inexpedient ordangeroua. 

Hwe, then, n Mged the aovereignty of the 
Briti^conititutioa; and lodged aa beneficially 
as is possible for society. For in no other shape 
could we be ao certain of finding the three great 
qualities of government so well and so happily 
united. If die supreme power were lodged in 
any one of the three branches separately, we 
must be exposed to the iuconveniencies of either 
absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or democracy; 
and so want two of the three principal ingredi¬ 
ents of good polity, either^ virtue, wisdom, or 
power, if it were lodged in any two of tlie 
branches; for instance, in the long and house 
of lords; our liwsmight beprovidentally made 
and well executed, but diey ml^ not always 
have the good . oftheFeo^'ihricW: if lodged 
in the king aud ccknntons, we-ffiould want mat 
circumspection and ntafilatory Caution, whufii 
the wi!>doni of the {Were is to aflbrd: if the su¬ 
preme lights of legiststure "were lodged in the 
two .hod'ses Only, wm the Ifing had no negative 
upon ibetr pioceefiii^, they night be tempted 
to encruadi ufibnwi-rdyiri’prewc^tive, or' per¬ 
haps to abolii^' rile'Icihgiy'office, and the^y 
weaken (if net rik^y destroy) the strength of 
the executive pows^. Bht the conatltutioiial go¬ 
vernment of tfaktsland is so admirably tempered 
and compttiki^Cd, thit nothing can endanger or 
hurt ft, but destroying the eqnilfinrium of power 
between me branch of the legislatun and the 
rest. For if ever it should happen, that tiie in¬ 
dependence of any one of the three should be 
ot thsi k should become subservient to the 
views of eiffier of the other two, there would 
soon im sm end of our comtknrion. The legis¬ 
lature would bechai^ed ftom riiat which wes ori- 
ghially-set up by the gemrs) consent and funda- 
neutal act of the ao^yi.-find such a change, 
however Cfiected, b, aooOrdihg to hfr. Locke 
(who perimps earried hiS'-thec^ too far), at 
oiste all ednre disStfiaiim'tif rite banda '« go- 
. vemment; 'and the ptk^e^ are theiieby reduced 
40 a State of lujAichy, wl^lfihmt^ to constitute 
. to riii|pCehroS a hew lekblntrito power. 

riutf cittfcs^ eOttsidaSed fim rittsn 

undedfrop 
I rip 



tierbd aad fiSriPosed; into a hsritqr bn>riMy#i|l| 
as to eoaitkntoandprOdnCeriiatone uBifOrsawH 
of toe whole. It' taut toerefoio be no otherwbn 
produced than hy apdlUciti union; by toe con¬ 
sent of all pers^' to mlttiH their own pnvata 
wiUs to the will of one n»n, or of one or more 
assemblies of men, to whotpi Uie supreme an- 
toority b entrusted; anil 'tob Will id that one 
man, or assemblage of men, is m ffiffiereat states, 
according to their difierenteciwtttntitms, niidcr- 
Itood to be law. 

Thus far as to the right of tfis snpnlllil pewwr 
to make laws: but farther, it b its duty like- 
wbe. For smee tlie resp^tive mcmbsn are 
bound to conform themselves to the will of the 
state, It is expedient that they receive direcUont 
from the state deebratory of that ka wilL But 
as it is impossible, in so great a multitude, tw 
give injunctions to every particular man, rek- 
tive to each particular action, therefore the state 
establishes general rules, for the perpetual in¬ 
formation and direction of all persons in aU 
points, whether of positive or negative duty; 
and this, in order tiiat every man may know 
what to look upon as his own, what as another's; 
what absolute and what relative duties are re¬ 
quired at bb hands; what b to be estemned 
honest, dishonest, or hidifkrent; what degree 
every man retains of bis natura] liberty, and 
what he has given up as toe price of toe ^nefita 
of society; and after what manner each person 
is to moderate the use and exercise of those righta 
which the state assigns him, in order to promote 
and secure toe public tranquiUity. 

From what has been edvauc^, the truth of 
the fimner brameh of our definition b {w« trust) 
suffieieirtly evident; toik "municipal taw bn 
rule of cira conduct, prescribed by toe su|weme 
power in a state." We proceed now to toe tatter 
branch of it; that k b a rule so prescribed, 
•• eoBunanding what b right, and prohlbitmg 
what is wrong.” 

Now, in omer to do Uib completely, it it fi»t 
of all necessary tout the boundaries of r%U and 
wrong be established and ascertain^ by law. 
And when thU it once done, k will follow af 
course, that it b likewise toe businen of the 
taw, conatdered aa a rule of civil mmduct, to 
enforce these rights, and to reitndii or ndrast 
these wrongs. It remains therefore only to con¬ 
sider, in what nunner the law btud to aaeertaia 
the boiwdariet of fight and wrong; and the me- 
tbedc which it takes to comma^ the one and 
pmbibk rile otoer. 

iFbr' toieinitpoae, every taw nmy be said to 
cotadtt 4>f •evetai pastai one, declaratory; 
Whetalhy riprqikb'ta wnhMrved, and the wrongs 
to he esdiewei; are <d«ariy defined and laid 
dtorai’ anoritar, dlnotary) whereby the subject 
bi tastshfcted* atril' ..eaibtaed to observe those 
rilghta{,'«t4 -fimm the commissHW «»f 

riibta'’''wst«igs^t''«i'i|j|h|^-*tmedial; whereby a 
ptathodb'poiaiMMMl^b recover a man’s private 
or MfiNfli liiv private wrongs i to which 
iBUy >he adfffiM'fiidim, usually termed rite 
Bhfitttiiikr !jar>i#iiafficito>ry branch of toe law; 
WhCrefiy <4l1e|%mM».what evil or poaaky shiffi 
her itamttnd by omh as commit any pwUio 
wlrengli’Vi lw i tsi i tagi ' c ss or neglect riwir dn%-. 

With edgard ba ffie first of these, the decltah^ 
taryynMof>'risi«Hmicipaltaw; thbdepcaddm 
oo-mtafii qfbn taw of revelarion or taOuhnn, 

sb nponthfwMom and the wiH of the 
Ulibdoeifjnfi, wta^ beftaawas alightlf'iUMiffi^ 
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WuhiMv nn.Ai^llMMlbiw csited itutoivi'iili^it^ 
«o0b''‘«B m Uft ami libni^, iHfM or 

iHUBtalMn toi be more «ffietoaltjr fnnated in 
fMrj men then they arej acHber t&ey re- 
Mive «ay edditiooel etreng^ irtien 4«eiar«tf by 
^the auaicipel Um to'im ia'riolable. On tiw 
coatraryt no human l^gisbitute hat power to 
•bridge oi^dentroy them* unlese the owner ehall 
hinieeif commit aome act that amounts to a for- 
feituFe. Neither do divine or natural duties 
(such ai^ lor inttan<^ the worship of Cod, the 
meintonanee of children, and the like), receive 
any etronger sanction from being also de- 
clsred tb be duties by the law of the land, llie 
case ia the same as to crimes and misdemeanors, 
that ore forbidden by the superior laws, and 
therefore atyled eta/« la se, such as murder, 
tb^ andp^ury^ which coutract no additional 
tSRpitude from being declared unlawful by the 
inferior lef^aturc. For that legislature in all 
these eases acts only, as was before observed, in 
subordination to the Great Lawgiver, transcrib¬ 
ing and publishing hss propepta. So that, upon 
the whole, the dectamtory paitof tiie municipal 
law has no force or operation at all, with reg^ 
to actions that are naturally and imrinsieatly 
right or wrong. 

Bttt witit regard to things in themselvws indif¬ 
ferent, the case ia entirely altered. These be- 
ooase either right or wrong, just or uiyust, du¬ 
ties or misdemeanoia, acconling as tiie municipal 
legislator sees proper, for pTwioting the welfare 
of the society, and more effectually carrying on 
the purposes of civil life. Hias our own com¬ 
mon law has declared* that the goods dt the wife 
do instantly upon the marriage bei^ome the pro¬ 
perty and right of the huriiandj and 0 |U' statute 
few haa declmd all monc^lies a public offence: 
yet that right, and this offence, have no foun¬ 
dation in nature; but are merely created by the 
few, for the purposes of civil society. And 
sometimes, where the thing itsrif has its rise from 
toe few of nature, the particular oiroumstanees 
and mode of doiqg it become right Mr srrong, as 
toe laws of the limd riidl direct l^s, for in- 
stimee, hi civil duties; obedkmoe to superiors 
fe toe doctrine of revealed aa well as natural 
religion: but wbo toose ■nperiora sbaQ be, aud 
. ia what cSreumstances, or to what degrees they 
. shall be obeyed, is the province of hwnan laws' 
to.determine. Afid ao, as to'i^aries or oriraes, 
it must be left to our own le|islatafe to deride, 
.in.what easdatitosefeiog another^ eattfe shall 
nraouiit to toe crime of'robbery; tafdvrliMle it • 
ahaUI be a juftiSabte aetow, as when afehifenrd 
takes toem by way irii&tiets fMjwnt 
Thus much for the dectaratoryfr past of toe 
. mimieipal: fewr and toe: direetoi^ stands touch 
«paa towstope fcotiiig 4 .rft« tofe fedlndes - 

Ahwifiorracrt/toi deriaristiett being 'uinM% .cot- ,, 
leriad from Ite'.dnwrifeta, The laiW'«tiattoys, 
Thou '* duefetotfen 

toa«toeahiii«toi#tolta* «And smliiMaMa^tottt. 

'OfrrillKatiid toA4s|im*a^'^ dfarpetota 
< of toPillilS to friPgIisoWiMhato. 'V . r . 

^1fe»tola()lfra^.J^to^pgAtow^ tosoto stos s iiy a 
.amsstaitatoeO' al%gvltoiiaW''iw*,lHltodHtattoto^ 
hf 'ifaif toito* stad4ta|toWfdiMtoto:'^^)ln < 

sfefrtebtoliMltoM^Mwi tofr^wtotad 

“■>dfe;wbtofehd[f2jg.-- 


r'lpiiy wftobeM to 
«tont.«ro|Mtirly# «» 

Itonroftoefew, Wh«to,ferMmsto**ttodg)toi> 

rtoory pa** iff the few ham toMi ** tost^tomltod 
orinherHaaiee which brioRaedto totoer 

is vtotedby ids death hi 'nthai,'^ ayid ttfedinie- 
tory pari has <* ferbidden any oas, toanterem 
anger's protwrty witoout .ph« . leave' to toe 
owner;’* if Gains, after tliii,,/will presinato to 
take possession of the land,, toe rritutfito -ptot 
of the lawWiU then interne ita .offito; win 
make Oaius restore the possession to T!ton, '»id 
also pay him damages for the invasion. ^ 

With regard to the sanction of laws, or the 
evil that may attend the breach to public duties; 
it is observed, that human legislators have for 
the mast pert chosen to make the sanction of 
their laws rather vindkatory than remuneratory, 
or to consist rather in punishments than in ei-- 
tual particular rewards; because, in the first 
place, the quiet enjoyment and protection of all 
our civil rights and liberties, which are the sure 
end general consequence of obedience to the 
munidpal law, are in themsrives the best and 
most vriuable of all rewards t because also, 
were the exetuiae of every virtue to be enforced 
by the proposal of particular rewards, it were 
impossible for any atitte to fumisb stock enough 
for so profOM a banitto ; and farther, because 
the dread of evil b a much more forcible prin¬ 
ciple of Inunan aetiotts than the prospect of 
good. For which reasons, though a prudent be¬ 
stowing of rewards b sometimes of exquisite 
use, yet we find that those civil laws, which en¬ 
force and eigoin our duty, do sridom, if ever, 
propose any privilege or gift to such as riiey 
the few; but do constantly come armed with a 
panrity denounced agatnst traaiginssMs, eitoer 
expressly defining the nature aM quantity of 
the pnniriiineBt, or else leaibing It to toe discre¬ 
tion of the judges, and thoto iraotare intrusted 
with toe care of putting the few* in eaecutlon. 

Of all toe parts of a liw the most effectoal is 
the vindkatory. for it is hot lost laboorto asly, 
G Do tob, or avoid that,** unless we aboderiare, 
**Thb shsSl be. the cedsOfUeBMs'to your nbn- 
compUanmi’* WO amst theitowO riiiervo, toat 
tileMain strength andtotce of a few, contotia in 
the penalty annexed to it Berefeislobofedud 
tiie priori^ ririigatfen riP human laws. 

LegbfetMs and torir laws aw said to conqiel 
and oblige: not that, by any oafural vioMnto, 
toby so coasttaian taait at to wnda* it 
hla for him to act othwnriito tbaa ta toey olfeet, 
'Which is toe ririot aenfa Of obiigationi 'hift he- 
oanse, hy deeferiag and mdiihitiRg n poKalty 
•gainst offlMdem, toey Infegfr fe toMt no 

nua can eaay cheoSO totrimIgsasstotMW'; tonce, 
•hy reason'to toe IriqMtaiKhg eOtikeikn, ’eotopli. 
'00004 k alii^'dOglnea 'ptwfedtofe^todishhedllfllitw. 
A'nd,"'«ranwhere'««Waribi'aHi aa 

'punitomi^-'tortofefied, Si 'toe 

'few seems' rifelf 

■ w«Wds,'4n tirife nahtoi^'^' (Mit’C|ii|toiitol|^ 
iaUtof'j notofes. 

^ feisssoa; m 

Iqrtooi 

itMiy «ao4feiii ' 

tlncwfeiMfki 
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.btig^- to Mtote ’ha-. In toto to 

gwi to -iu(>wii.i!lltttii«^ MjtoLvtUitokvtoRtodito m we 
■Ml»,to tti bcto wt an). MiiM4‘4ik eontoitoto,' 
beoBiito ve are tbouod by i«u]tortoi^'lNi% 
thtMK hatoanlatoi.were in beiog^ .to itownit 
one «ad abstain from tbe otfaer,, fito toto^Aien 
to tboae lam lAiicb «i^«Mn otAf p0i)iti«e>4«tiasr 
and Ibibid only such things as are not OMtotoss; 
but awtoj^ratoUla merely, witoout any inteitoix* 
tom moral guilty annextog a penalty to aon- 
eoB^iance } here seems to be conscience no fhr« 
ther concerned, than by directing a submission to 
the penalty, in case of oar breach of these laws: 
for otherwise, the nmltitode of penal laws in a 
state would hot only be., looked u^n es an impo* 
litic, but would also ^e a reiy wicked thing ; if 
erery such law were a anare for toe conscience 
of the subject. But in these cases the alternative. 
is offered to every man { ** eiUier abstain fWun 
this, or submit to such a penalty andhiscOn* 

acience will be clear, wtucbever side of the altw* 
native he thinks proper to embrace. Thus, by 
toe statutes tor prtwerving the game, a penalty to 
denounced agsmst every anqualifi^ person that 
kills a bare, and> agamst every jpenon who poe- 
•esses a partridge in August. And so too, fay 
other statutes, pecuniary' penalties are infticted 
for exercising trades iritbottt serving an appren¬ 
ticeship thereto, -for .Erecting cottsigee witiient 
annexing four acres itf> taoAtoeacb, ^ for not bury¬ 
ing the dead to srocBen, ii) 0 >tiOk>peifnmingata- 
tute-worfcon t|to |nUto mads^' mid forinatunw- 
able other naaitivc nafadtoneaMMs. • Mow these 
prohibitory taaa do^not make tiie transgresson a 
moral offence, Ofsto t the on^ obtyatien to con¬ 
science to to sitoait to the ^nalty, if lovieih It 
must, b o wea mW rjto observed, the* we arn hwe 
■peiditog of IsMatbat am smiply and purely penal, 
where tMttttog forbiddw or enjomed ie wllioUy a 
gutter Cf htdimrencer and wbws the penalty 
mltoted it nnade^uato contowsation for the civil 
inco«rSSMaaewsnp|KMiedjto arfoa frtNaitoa offence. 
But witore dtoehedtonc* to the tow mvotoes to it 
aton wy dserseof. pnUio tatooldef or piiveto in- 
juiy, thsra tofoltowitldn ogr .fortni* distinction, 
apitoatoejwoltohto''*i«pdtod‘toHu^ , 
Wohnrp MW gigw ttorenih Abe de&toion laid 
domt of a'mpni^M to>«s wd bev« dbown tirnt 
to to ^' a nde—of eM oaatoaet--pirescribcd«-4>y 

ttn S<V«nae power toto<dtoto‘«>toennaaadtog what 
torigiit,'wu^'{irobibtttot:«»hMt to wnmg;*^ mtoe 
‘ m^towa wf toliMtwa.fauiyewadeavottredtfrto- 
teewewm m.01^ toecAd pdouiptoi, conceming the 
mst^'nf to«Bf»tocnmtti*» aadtheohiigtd^ef 

. ' ^BedMwfie.'Otoiidade this part, it 

tow Bbsarrattont oen- 

wittfilttllllftoitoiiiM 

iiiHis'falie'oaM) 

- “'nf 






twuMa dto|ij|i^‘ini y»^^ tow*^ But.^i. . 
timan thov^^nmNflitf^ peatrtoa#' 

then elL In liltolmiitoll^ Unoe Jane, e*' 
decretal epwtiet^s^»itei.|lto^ ***■ ail tffrtoem 
rasonpto m the stitottest swto. Cotttawry to all 
time, forms of ratooidn(^, they argae toom par¬ 
ticulars to generals. ■ 

llie fairtot and most ndioiial method he in¬ 
terpret the will of the legislator^ to by expfeiiitf ‘ 
bis intentions atUictime when the la* wasnadiM . 
by signs the most natural and probable. Andt 
these signs are either the words, the comieid, >ttie 
subject-matter, the effects and consequence, or* 
tbe spirit and reason of the tow. Let us take a 
short view of them all. . ‘ • 

1. Words are generally to be understood in' 
their usud and most known signification; not 
so much regarding tiie propriety of grammar, 
as their general and popular use. Ihus tiie law 
mentioned by Pafiendorfl', which forbad a lay¬ 
man to lay hands on a priest, was adjudged to 
extend to him who bed hurt a priest with a wea¬ 
pon. Again: terms of art, or technical terms, 
must be taken according to the acceptation of 
tbe learned in each art, trade end science. So 
in the act of settlement, odiere tiie crown of 
England is timitod “ to the princess Sophia, attd 
tbe heirs of her body being protestants,’* it be-' 
comes necessary to call m the wSistance of Isnr-' 
yOr^ to ascertain Uie precise idea of tt e wOida 
<i,heirc of her body ;” winch in a legal sense 
iMMDpriseooly certain of her lineal dcsoendante. 
Lastly, whera words are clearly repugnant to 
twp laaw, the totoac tow takes place of tbe eUer; 
topto peetrrtorse prieret amtrariM airogmtt, is a 
maxiat of oaivwsal taw, a* w4l as of our own 
coostitotiott. And aecoidingiy k was huddowa 
by a law of tote twelve tables at Rome, ftimd 
/wyvtos pestoeMHNtywssto, id^rotomeito. 

d. If words happen tobe still dubious, we may 
detablitoi their meaning from tiie context; with 
wbieh tt auy be of eingiilar use to oompara m 
word or a sentence, whenever they are ambigu¬ 
ous, eqnivocxd, or intcicate. Thus the proeme, 
w premble, i»often called to to Itelp'toie con- 
sttuotien of m aotiof paiyameut Of the sm»e 
nature and um is the comparison of a law with 
other laws that are aaade ^ tiie some legMator, 
that have some affoiity witii the subject, or that 
expresety iatote to tom aainc point.' Ttois, vtiiea 
titelsmi -^ Engtond dectoma murder to be fokmy 
wtthoutbeneftt of clfogff we must resort to the 
«gito law of England to learn what the benefit 
hi atsrgy'ii i'onil, -whw the common tow ceu- 
MSM'tinMginealoDafamati, <tt afitods great 
totoia tttli^eoHp eOBilddriiiiat the canon lew ton 
tt#gilg<ed‘tolw'riisis8to>'i% ■ 

t»'’<itedtdijiim gteittei', words aro always 
I|f'%a'i|tod0iatop4"|ttkliving a regawd thereto; 

,faialptey»'tel#Maii to be to the eya of 
tlte’ltigiiditiM^todlhtm directed to 

law'of Edwindllij feiw 
idds'eE todMjejfyetdf'Wsow h> porehase provfo 

_Siam to prohmit tho 

i^’bnytoffpl'gflilii add'otiier victual; but wtoMtato 
contol^toHMhliiMtdte wee made to topMMItote 
awuto gitn to iiBiillbe ntowl see, and-thattom imiaik 
raattou«toe;llfdpt 0 M by the pepo wmo'OdM 
see that th® reatrshii iiM. 
ttltoM't$lMWti:tipon such pcottoMM oSMip^ 

■ -'4. '> Aei^toiyiiBots and eonM^ntRMHtHWAfid 
h' -tet tiWlitWidi bur ettiHtt''iMMi^-tMw«% 


LA.^Wi 

abaonl it literally uirfor«topd» •« P*rtt thtmwivtf «»-44aipMifaM- 

BMMit irain iht received Mine of- tl^dr pnqter m 

tiprartr. Theiiefoee <he Botegniea la«, mentbiieit ^A*r U*— 

byPeSgaddfi^ eduoh enected, “that wfawrier cipel lew of w_tt>e 

wowbtooA in the Mreeta rtwwiiAbe pxnuibeA nttb ^mctibed to ti» Intobrtwt* of wrt 

ton ntoioKi eeverity," «* hsW, efter >Ung de* mey* wiOi snfficieiA pnq>^yi >• owi^ *h^., 

bote, not to extend tothe tutyeon «hoo|iii»ed twokindoi ft* le« non KtV«» ft*wetnftM Of' 

the vein of a person that toil down in the street comtaon law; and the iso the writtwi 


with a fit. 

S. But, lastly, the nost umvenal and effec* 
taal way of discovering the true meanii^ of a 
law, wtien the words are dubious, is by con¬ 
sidering the reason and spirit of it, or the cause 
which moved the legislator to enact it For when 
tins reason ceases, the law itself ought likewise 
to cease with it An instance of this is given in 


or statute bw. 

Thebx non scr^, or uBwriiftntbwi ilMladef 
not only general costmas, or fte cmubob b« 
properly so called; but also the jfiartieilbr eua« 
toms of certain paito of fte hingdoa, .snd'Iike- 
wise fiiose parricubr laws find are by^ onston 
observed only in certain coinrb mid jurisdictions. 

In calling these parte of the bw %ss sum 


a case put by Cicero, or whoever was the author termite, we would not be understood as if all 


of the rhetorical treatise inscribed to Herennina 
There was a bw, that tiiose who iii a storm for¬ 
sook the ship should forfeit all property therein, 


those bwB were at present merely or^, or eom- 
mnnicated from the fonnet ^es to the present 
solely by word of mouth. It is true indeed. 


and ft* slop and lading should belong entirely that in the profound ignorance of btters iriueh 


to those who staid in it. In a dangerous tempest, 
all tbe, mariners forsook the ship, except only 
one Side passenger, who by reason of his disease 
was unable to out and escape. By chance 
the ship came safe to port. Tbe siefc man kept 
possession, and ctaim^ the benefit of the bw. 
F^ow here all the learned ^^ree, that the sick 
man is not witidn the reason of the bw; for the 


formerly overspread the whole western world, nU 
laws were entMy teaditional; for this plwo rea¬ 
son, that the nations among which theyjprevaibdr 
had but little idea of writing* Thus toe British 
as writ «s the Gdlie dnuds oommitted all their 
bws, u weli M leamiter, to memory; and it hi 
said irf the priadrire.Sai^ hem, as well as their 
brethren ea ft* oontineit^ thst Isges mbmmeria 


reason of making it was, to give eneoeragement et sum refinsiaite. But, with da at present, the 


to such as should venture their Uvea to save the 
vesMl; but this u a merit which be coaid never 


roenumeate mid evidences <t tmr le^l customs 
are contained in the reoords of ft* several courts 


pretend to, who neither staid in tbe ftip upon, of justice, b hooks of reports add jad^al d«- 
that account, nor contributed miy thii^ to its cisions, and m the treatisw of lenrtied sagos of 


preservation. 

From tins metood of interpreting bws by the 
reason of them, arises what we call equity: 
which is thus defined by Orotiits, tiw), correction 

that, wherein the bw (fay reason of Ate uni- 
vereslity) b deficient■* For since m bws aU^ 
cases cannot be foreseen or expreesed, it b ne¬ 
cessary, that, when the genend decrees of the 
bw come to be applied to partieubr eases, ftore 


the profession, preserved and handed <bwn to us 
from the tunes of highest ant^uity. However, 
we toerefore style these parte of onr bw Itytm 
turn uTfttie, because tfaeu' ot%mai institubtpn 
and smftority are not sot down b writing Asacts 
^ parliament are I h«t th«y*ocri^«Mr hbd,- 
iuf power, and ft* toree pf ba^ to bug and 
immemorial usage, aatd -by their tmivotsal m- 
c^rion tbrau^houttilekiagdoto i. in bke fteanor 


should be somewhere a power vested of detosing as AubsfteUias defines ,tn»;^ stew ssrtP’ftteJb 

__ _L..._ ^ _ fi.. K 


tboiie ciremffiftaftees, yfhkk (IumI th^ Iteon bre* be \$ Itrt 

seen) the bgisbtor himself would to^tespressed. sensub i Bsri i is f affl 
And tbste are tto cases which,-aeomrdiag,> to Oar sAoiMft bi^ 
Orotius, ** lex non exacto defii^ sad artiitib c«^ linsistiftft riSui 
buai mri permittit.'' 'custont ate asfildt 

B^uky thus depending, esaeatblly, upon the oontiimed down tin 
pnitiMiar cireumsteBoes of.fsuiih indiridnal cas^ of fovenmumt and 
thnm can be no estobhabed rubs and fixed pre- tiogeb unehnogod to 
oi^of e^mty bid dosm, adUtont desteoyfaif Ms he the ceae as,to sol 
pecy essance, sud seducing it to apoafitw^b*- ]W4m>/b..Me nqteai 
fifed,>Am tlM ofiier hand, tbaliberty ^ oensMise* toitMienteod.ai(h! 
fngatt cases b an aquitefib'itoitniMMl.itot to 
indkdgtotoofltey leatUmntotodosftto'fitt'tor^ bef.ttotfteefsfsvot 
wsidam ttodeciftofi oi wwf gneetito eaftrely one system of isfs 
in the brenst of the judget .And.^^«!’iietftoti* bss«. by^ftp hfisri 


wifis^ Into fhliiho^ 

iMintafea 'ttwMMdMiiiioiir 

nsrstot* 

m 


f been tore- he that w^bh b inrib «t.ifiibfab.hcwh»f*il coil- 
eeapressed. seesus* i nsr # is f afflwistan,^ •' v, >. . 

eomrdiiig,'to Oar 4«toistob9^rmaf.lliid.|M(Hciriar^'Ff^^ 
sed artiitib c«^ linsistteMh rilinndiMtoe of ,aninath» tbidllftse 
cusloma am asiftdto thepitoiiftvalMtenSftAnd 
ly, uponthe eontinned down fteaaiih fte> nsvrvalmutations 
iridnalcas^ of gevenmumt aqd.;jgielrite«te, b fte proffot 
id fixed pre- tioim nnehmigod tod mtoMtetotedi ^ 
ssteoyfaig Ms he the ceae as,b sotne«s fintin geheciri, l« ftc. 
IKHiittwbm jW4to/b..M«nQtrii ri toy t oii thft astettbio-a^ 
si aatkm*^ he it»denteod.ai(h!ntoito'f ^pabs .of .snenrsapiisi 
toast, tot to todtonb-onir tothe trwft somi .to 

teto' 'htt'tor, bof. that ftesf sfsvto toto.etoyrdtotol 
titoenftp^ ono system of iofs /|te> nto ii hw :* 

toirii tench tto. B n i i » a w to. fi>ei,dPtitotoilto“ to te lw ^^ 
.ftms-oHoiii# atoUdb 
wf'iMgvto 














' 'vt^bui, tiist H/expe- 

mimw-iioxiq^ tik 4oiBe«book( OtUler ju dur i aU t, 
^WH ’K«nera} MM <kl the whiele kSn|W» Tbit 
hmiwfll njd been extaot «oi' tiite M the 

BdWMd IVt but ii now tmlbrtwiatelf 
few cdDtiifaied, we mny probably ebppoM!, 
the }ninoi|Ml maximt of the comubii law> the 
peMmes for miademeanora, and the' fcHrOM' of 
judicial proceeditiKB. Thna much may at teoat 
be coUw^ from that isjunOtion to oliaerve ft, 
which We find in the laws of King Bdward the 
elder, the son of Alfred. Omnibus qui rei>' 
pubHeaa praeunt etiam atque etiam.mando, nt 
nmnibot sqnos so prssbeant judieei, pertnde ac 
injiidicislilibroscriptnmhabetar; nec^uiquam 
farmident quhi jus commune andacter libcreque 
dicant.” 

Bot the irrnption and establishment of tbe 
panes in England, which followed soon after, 
introduced new customs, and causid this code of 
Alfred, in mdny proTincaSrfo fall into disuse, 
or at least to be mixed 'and debased with other 
laws of a coarser aUoy.\^ So that, about the be> 
ginning of the 11th century there were three 
prineipisl systehM Of laws twraftfhg in different 
districts. I. The Meroen £age, or Mercian laws, 
which were obsetWiid in many (ff the inland couti^ 
ties, and those bordering on the princ^ality of 
Wales, the retreat of tho ancfent Britons; and 
therefore very probaMy intermixed with the 
British or Druidf^ eiMtoms. <9. The West Saxon 
Lage, or laws of tihe West Sawons, whi^ ob> 
tuned hs the teeutdiee Co'ftie^soaih and west of 
the island, ftrool Kent'to Devonshire. These 
wens pnrisabiy nmolitbe aaue with the laws* of 
Alfredabove-meitiiltoedyliefaig the munieipal law 
of the fair moM eonsid^ble patt of his domi* 
nions, airi peMettfalfy feclndinf Berkahire, 'the 
aem: 'of fdi' pehttliof 'irosidenee. ' 8. The Dane 
Lag^'OV 'Dhmrii iarw, the very’same of which 
^eaka its cfiriBat eottpositien. This Was 
princqpslly niwntabKd hi the rest of the midland 
eomtiM, nod mlM'Ott’tbeMMern coast, (he part 
most Oxpoead'tfr'tihe rMt$ oDthat piratioal peo¬ 
ple. Ae fbr the’very’ddrtheroiwovittees, they 
srerenttfaat timenaiMrWdiil^ttet fovenaneat 
<)ttt of’timm IllMe'tiWss lUiger Hbveden and 
KaMIpbuo CeMNp<8h'iBfttmw<«h 'KfegEdwanl 
tbn <w«Mm extmdtod ^OWO umam imr, or di¬ 
gest of ;iawi,'''to be ^obMrwwl tiwonghont the 
wHojfe khttlioint'timtqih iloviNleB>'8iUt the au- 
tMmr of on oW wnmtsM^ (dieonlole assure us 
likhwiM, thift’tliB’wmti Waa plt^eoted and begun 
1^ '■hif''giMMfttber; -Xing Edgar. And' indeed 
s' gimhmtlligtst of thOMime mture has-been 
o m#t el My ^'MltBfd A|l|nedtlm«,'huid therefore put 
lindRMHy''whioh were 
l',«f 4lttia ]Mo«bices, - 
■ ((“i '1 Aa'in-IMugal,- 
jklwgftudiMef the 
1% 'hiliini' AdMtwX- who-. 
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and awW't Milli iyfe *’ - 'EorAlRnsd is gnaOMip- 
■tyded fay (hoMnlilMM^ AngikaW’' 

narnm conditori of ooaissisor »tfcs< 

restitutor. IheWt **^ **>* ^ *^ 

our histories so Often mintum undk' 'iho mmo 
of tbe laws of Edwatd tlte aanfessorf <Whi(dt oin" 
ancestors struggled to karcUy U> maist«fe« qnpr 
the firSi; princes of the Norman line; am wbich 
subsequent princes so frequently promised to koap 
and to restore, as the most popular act they Oot^' 
do, when pressed by forei^ emergencim or 4o^ 
mesttc discontents. These are tbe laws, that SO 
Ttgorensly withstood the repeated attacks of 'Uw 
civOiaw, which established in the 13th contaryn 
now -Roman empire over the most of tbe stsdes-oa 
the continent; states that have lost, pei haps upon 
that account, their political liberties; whtfe tijio 
free oonstitiition of England, perhaps iqxm tto 
tame account, has been ra^r improved than 
debated. These, in siwrt, are the laws which 
gave riso said origin to that colleotion of maxima 
and customs which is how known by the name of 
tbe common law. A name either ^ven to it, ia 
contradistinction to other laws, at the statute laW| 
the civil law, the law merchant, and the like; or^ 
more pndialdy, es a law common to all tbe rmm, 
the jus commune or/oleritgh, mentraned by king 
Edward the elder, after the abolition of the aeveiat 
provincial oustoms and partieulaz laws before* 
mentioned. 

But though titis is tbe most likely foundatiem of 
this ooHeebon of maxims andouBtoms; yet too 
maxhmi and customs, so oolleoted, ore of higher 
antiquity timn memory or history can reachi 
nothing behig morn-diffiewlt than to ascertain toe 
precise begmning and first spring of an ancient 
and fengestobtuihed custom. Whence it is. that 
in our Im toe goodaaw of a custom depends upon 
its having bem used time out of mind; or, in 
toe eolemnity of our legal phrase, tune whereof 
the memory iff man runneth not to toe contrary, 
litis it ittoat gives it its weight end authority; 
and of tois nature are the maxims and customs 
which compose tite common law, or lew non eariptOi 
of this kiajplbm. 

This aowrilten, or common law, is pvoperiy 
distiagntshable into three kindi: I. Gmietal cus¬ 
toms; which are the universal rule of tiie whole 
kingdom, and form the common law in its strioter 
and more iiMal signification. 3. Particular ous- 
toBH^ i-uddeh fat toe most part affeet only tbe-tn* 
Imhitonts of partienlw distnets. 3. Gestom par- 
ticifiar laws; - which by custom are adopted and 
used stmfeuarticular courts, o£ pretty general 
and extontive jurititictioB. 

fii.< A» to general customs; Wv tifo -common law 
pimpeiiy to 'mdled; toll 'lis»-toat Uw, fay which 
preimetMiqjnaod'dMMii^iMtions in toe kmg's otv 
dfeqry -oeurtsnf-;^is(feeirrgtthled and directed. 
TIitt, fertoemoetpBSt, wtotiiMthe coursem wbieh 
ifeatoi jfeieenfiiiibyiitihjtoitoace; toe masner and 
fomwaoqitiffet’aiadCiSRaswfomng property; toe 
•s(deamiitiwMiA«II(ligi^^ tbe rubs 

and acts of parlia* 
'iaattrto»s(ikj!li^^ of civil injoneM 

itoe seviMidmfoiMit#tiMBporsl offences;Mtb Uii«‘ 
maniMesiadilWBfe AfMBMfament,. ap^sm ii^tilto 
number *>(SF I A^Nffir-i'phrtieuiars, .iMh-difibsir. 
.ttosmMlijes’de-iiiiiitsisiuely as the orMtimdwf ‘ 
'butiui-sdr I justice requlMS.-■ 

idxample^v^tliitlisltotoall'be four supfitSMtir-- 
*of recM^ toe kiag’a Ir^ 

-oommoa toe stoto«{»isiu 


‘‘w 
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«M4it 4»i| » h«>r to ii» ancMtor j—itiist 

proitoTty stay lie acattind -aod traiutortod by 
«rittaK;-m»at a dbM i* of no valiaity nnlew 
aMtiMt nd dalivertidthat villa iball be eon> 
aftnedtoore favourably« «aid deeda more stoiotly; 

money lent upon bond it recoverable by 
aetloa for debt;—that breaking the publie peace 
b an offence, and puniabidde by fine and impri* 
aonment:—all these aie doctrines that aiagfiot set 
down in any written statute or ordinance; but 
depend merely upon immemorial usage, that is, 
upon common law, for thefar support. 

Some have ^vided the common law into two 
priae^al grounds or fonndarions: 1. Established 
customs; such as that, where ttiere are three 
brothers, the eldest brotiter shall be heir to the 
second, ineatcloaion of the youngest: and, 2. Bs> 
tahlidMd rules and maxims; as, “ that the king 
>«Wi do no wrong, that no man shall be bound to 
aCiwe hiiHsetf,’* and the like. Bat these seem to 
hh mm and the same thing. For the authority 
«f thm maxims rests entheiy upon general recep* 
thm and usage; and the only method of proving 
ihBtrida or that maxim is a rule of the common 
k by shewii^ that it hath bean always the 
Cnttmn to observe iu 

But here a very natunl, add rary material, 
qaestion arises: How are these customs or 
maxims to be known, and by whom is ti»ir T(di> 
dity to he determined? Tito aaswm is, By the 
jntlges in the several courU of justice. They are 
the depository of the laws; the living oracles who 
most decide in all cases of doubt, and who are 
bomsd by an oath to decide accord^ to the law 
of^ Imid. Their knowledge (ff that law is de¬ 
rived from experience and study; from the tiiffwti 
tauunm btcwrationei, which Fortescoe mentions; 
and ibom bemg long jpersonally acpn^tiwiad to 
the judicial decisions of their prodeoesionk And 
indeed these judiend dndsions are the principal 
and most anthoritsfti ve evidence, that can be given, 
of the existence of such a custom as ritoU form a 
put of the Common laev. The judgnont it^f, 
and all the proceedings previous thMato, aro 
carpfally rcgilter^ a^, preserved under tiie 
name of records, in poblie repoaitorioi sot apart 
fhrtbatparticularpurpota; andtothemftoquent 
receniw is had, when crithml questioB arises, 
in the dmeiminatloa of etoieh fhrmor precedents 
msgr give tight or asriitsAce. And IfSetoftoe,' 
oven BO esriy u the oomptoit, we findjdmimtN 
mritoewa msmorto sveatorem wekened tqp aa one 
«f rim ohief qualidoatioua of those who tvere held 
IWdMlswilwiniMwqpiNmei^^ BorlUaaa 
mitah^Md luio, to riiide &y iatwf Momimh 
where the same pointx eoteq imisita ipi^lpdibs; 
^tttivoU to keep the leahi' orijasrito'-efqa^lM 
ritoWy, aait not tiaUe th ristwr toth every,paw 
palkaimf at iash'hpemuh%>Wto'^t 
dfto eotomnly deplo»edc'ii^:isfetorg>i^,' 
<WM»'hiSiiN« was nncettihit! riad^ifiidtoas’ isiV-. 
'tomritv'io »<rir. hocome a trideh 

-tt 4s^ ivrim,hrimatwf'wsr to 

^dlMr or val^ dMAirtosd% to 
wtouiit ltolM|#«Ptorito>fbriri«^.. 

Ms 


from ffiisreprcscntaUon. For if _ 
the former dcciujon w mantfesriyobthtd osi^ 
it is declared, not that such a sent^ce was*^ 
law, but that ,it was not law; that is, th|t itls 
not the established custom of the realm, as has 
been erroneously determined. And hence it is 
that our lawyers are with justice to, copious ia 
their encomiums on the reason of toC pmamoa 
law; that they tell us, that the law if tt» per¬ 
fection of reason, tiiat it always intends to con¬ 
form thereto, and that what is not reasoa is not 
law. Not that the paiticubur reasoa of every rule 
m tlie law can at this distaaca oftime be Mwaya 
precuely assigned; but it is snfdeiont tbst tbere 
be notiling m the rule flatily contradtriory to 
reastoi, and then the law will presume it to be 
welt founded. And it bath been an ancient ob¬ 
servation in the laws of England, that whenever 
a standing rule of law, whi^ tiie reason perhaps 
could not be remembered or discerned, hath, been 
wantonly broken in upon by sts^tes or new reso¬ 
lutions, the wisdom of the rale bato mrim end ap¬ 
peared from tile inconveniences that have followed 
the innovation. 

' The doctrine of the law tiien is tiusi That pre¬ 
cedents and rules, must be loUe wed, unless flatty 
ahaurd m* nigast:, fo|;,4ihoUfldi their reason be not 
obvious at firat view/'yet fwowe such a deference 
to fmmer times, as net to suppose they acted 
wholly witiiout consMerarion. To iiiustrato this 
dootxme by eremplm. it has been determined, 
time out of mind, that abrotlmt of tiie half blood 
shall never tucc^ as heir to the estate of his 
half brother, but shall rather escheat to the 
king, or othCT saperior lord. Now this is a posi¬ 
tive law, fixed and establisbed by custom; whicit 
custom is evidenced byjudidsl decisions; and 
therefore can never be depattoti fritoS by any mo¬ 
dern judge withmti « hrctoh qC hit, bqih and the 
kw. For herein theip is upimn| to 

natural jusibioef tham^ the srilflcml i^son of it, 
drawn ^m the feoda* kw; tnoyto^hn quite ob¬ 
vious to every body. Asul accownt 

ofd,su|ipoiwd hardnip npoa ihehpif bre toto, * mo- 
degpju^ji^ldltWisbriJadbtoftothqikkStot^ 
yqtvit is uot^ ip jii sjpgwm 'jto V wsy 

hi^^IhpimilkttiBjlto 'Vtoi midtokototy 
muds tbto wore toiriiaised Ire tto yoniwto hrot^ 
mu subseqaant iridges wouM .sevuids to deepre 
ktt inch jriwdetonriistotkii was mikAi torn *»- 
swasnnaldcrtodrimrriimwm-iiot kw, Sowipst 
thaJiw, ntolritoopMtoofih«jhif^,stoh<Ani- 
ympt cto>^toriihk;bHriis,^ osw^ilpA rip ;sttme 
.riNNgt;' liixk ksetoPtotosianyhs^ 
jud^.iMy toltotlm Jto. tnri. ^ V|i<»i .ripKpMie, 
Mwevdr, wq#aytfdmk'iph|ptomln|sh^(^t 
,liw doriricito#«M>totorirkHtot dtoAhli 

S wimt is topklpw m 

rimriiva>Wis, sito.riri tw iiii sP m.,,,.... 

jSilMiL ?/’? i: 'I,.'*''?.:.. 
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tbs to tlM records: ishiA elways, our j^ctico in malting it of equal tuthority:wti(| 

in matters oYeonseqoence and nicety, Ac judges when it is not 

dipBct to be search. The repwts are eartant m Tor smeo (says Juhanwl tiae written law bmdb 
a i^lar series fix>m tlte reign of king Edward IL ns for no other reason but beepte >t is appi oved 

VIIL were token tar the prothonotories, or <d«ef laws which the people hare approted without - 
scribes of the cou^at the evpence of the crown, writing ought also to tend every b«4y. :Forwi|e» 
and puhiithed annuaHy, whence they are known is the diflerence, wheth^Jlie people declw 
nnd» the denomimklon of the ysur-iooks. And assent to a law by auffiSge, or by a «nrf^ 

It H much to be wished that this Wfidal custom course of acting accordingly Thus did ^y 
bad, under proper regulations been continued to reason while Rome had some maiams of her ^ 
thiadayi for though king James I. at the instance dom; but, when the impenal tyranny came 
of lord Bacon, appoint^ two reporters, with a fully established, dvd laws speak a vm m 
handsome stipendr for this purpW; yet tliat ferent language, foiod prmnp. piaritd Mwf 
wise institution was soon neglected, and from the visorem, cum pr^wins a et «t «i«i omw mm ms- 
reign of Henrw VIII. to the present time this task p*min et poteetutem co*iftrut, says Ulpian. /m- 
has been executed by many private and cotem- perator w?«s et rondd^ ef tnterpres lews CMstwM- 
porary hands; who sometimes througrh haste and f says code. And Sointc^ £ 

inaccuracy, sometimes through mistake and want eit re^rtpto pnne^ obwart. And mde^ i^flf 
of skill, have published very crude and imperfect one of the charactraistic marks of British liberty, 
(perhaps contradictory) sfffcihinU of one and the that the common _ tow depen^ upon custom j. ■ 
nme determination. Some of the most valuable which carries this inten^ evidence of freedom 
of the ancient reports are those published by lord along with it, that it probably was introduced by 
chi^justice Coke; a man of infinite learning in the voluntary consent te the people, 
his profession, though not a little infected witii H* The second branch of foe unwn^n laws ta 
the p^antry and qnmntiiess of the times be lived England arc particular' customs, or laws winch 
iop which appear Btreiigly in all hi* works. How- affect only ttie uibahitants of particular 
ever, his writinp as* so highly esteemed, that 

they are generally cited without foe anther’s These jmrtioumv customs, or some of tjtem, 
name. arc without doubt tlio temaiiis of that miiUitude 

•Besides these reporters, them were alio other an- of local customs before-mentioned, out of which 
thorn, to whom great veneration and respect are foe common law, as it now stands, was loUeoted 
paid by the stuleoto W foe common law. gneh m first by king Alfred, and aftevwurds by king 
are Qlanvil and Weton, Button and Tleto. Edgar and lidward the tonfessor- each district 
Littleton aid KtotaiAert, with some others of mutually sacrificing some of its own special 
ancient date, whose treatises are cited as anfoo- us^ in order that foe whole kuigdom might 
rity: and ax« evidence that cases have formerly enjoy foe benefit of one uniform and universal 
happened to wbi^ such and sutfo pdinti were de- system of laws. But, for reasons that have been 
terndnei vfoioh aw nbw become settled and first now tong forgotten, particular counties, cities, 
principtoi. One of foe last of the methodical towns, manors, and lordslnps. were >ery early 
writeS in point of’ tilM, whose works aw of any indulged with the pnvdege of abiding by their 
intrinsic aufoority intte courts of justice, and do own customs, in coatradistmction to tiie rest of 
not entiwlyd^pefidofi foft ftwbltb of their quo- “tion at large: wb«fo privilege » eonfirmed 

tatioua {rom ffimer anfoois, is foe same learned to them by several acts of parliament, 
judge W* haw just meiiiwfa, Edward Coke; Such is the m.stom of g^elki^ in put and 
w^hafo to Vdutdimm imftifotes, as he some otlier parts of foe kingdom (though pefoapa 

is plbiWiid:4«S tJiiero,'’a«S’Wl»ve fittle of it was alto general till foe Norman conquest); 
♦fcf ia<fo a tide, which ordams, among other things, that not foe 

Tlw^to' volume is, a vot ektonsive comment eldest son only of foe fattier shall succeed to his 

-■ inheritance, but all the sons alike; and that, 

though the ancestor be attainted and banged, yet 
the heif shall fueoeed tp |us estate, without any 
esfi^at foi the lord.—Such, is foe custom that pre- 
vafis, iigi^^lvers ancieiit boroughs, and foermre 
Oa|lbd bbtouth-^giista wat the youngest son 
t^ll inhtairi^vtlto^s^, in pwference to all his 
eld« custom m other bo- 

iOfigH be entitled, for her 

lands; wiiereas at fow 

S n.toiii l||{Ob|dl bo endowed of one-fond 
^Vi^j|pp«piihespo<''>"l"'<* particular 
a; or mi ff'Mw'biQh every one has mora 
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s|ato, in pwference to all his 
the custom in other bo- 
WW sMl be entitled, for her 
pbijM’s lands; wiiereas at fow 
Ibldl bo endowed of one-fond 
lotpiihespovialaml particular 
^'.Irfsibiijh every one has mora 
bm gll foe copyhold tenants 
e^^sanors.—Such likewise it 
^^mvers inferior courts, w ith 
Uiiite, in cities and tradinw 
lIPjdmg which; when no roysM 
S depends entirely upon nii« 
wlished usage.—Sttcb, lal^y. 
Inf customs witbm the oit^’|| 
l^ard to trade,' apptojn£|f^ 
and a vai-iety d othte'|t||jl»|s. 
rary to foe general f|W,W||« 
i only by imedial oM#et nlmib 


dkPiph. and a vaitety cd ofom 
All thidn iWvmtary to foe general f|W 
land, and att giod only by iqiedial oij^f 


•r^ Stoh 
J^em, 
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(Iw ciatoiw we co«<$rm*d by act 

(his head way most properly be referred a 
mt 1 i|chhiT syitsm of customs aged only among 
one of l^e king’s subjects, called the cnstom 
6 f in^nibanta, orle 4 meecotoriu: which, however 
(|ijS»tent from the general rules of the common 
is yet engraft^ into it, and made a part of 
it; being allowed, for the benefit of trade, to be 
of the utmost validity in all commercial transac* 
ti one i for it is a maxim of law, that cv^et m ma 
art( crttfemlm esfc 

The nile* relating to particular customs regard 
either the pipof of thehr existence; their legality 
when proved j or their usual method of allowance. 
And nrit we wilt consider the rules of proof. 

M to gavelki^, and borough-englitdi, the law 
takes partionlsr n^ce of tbem; and there is no 
ncea^on to prove that snob customs actually exist, 
but oidy tim ^e lands in qaestion are subject 
thmeto. A^ other private customs must be par' 
eicularly pleaded; and os welt the existence of 
such customs must be shewn, os that the thing 
in dispute is within the custom alleged. The triia 
in both cases (both to shew the existence of the 
custom, as “ that in the manor Hate lands sliall 
descend only to the heirs mate, and never to the 
heim female ;** and also to shew that the lands 
so question are within that manor)” is by jury of 
li men, and not by the judges; excefMi tlm same 
parMealar custom has been bmore tried, deter¬ 
mined, and recorded, in the same court 

The customs of London ditfer from all others in 
point of trial: for if the existence of the custom 
DC brought in question, it shall not be tried by a 
jury, but by certificate fiom the lord mayor and 
aldermen by the mouth of their recorder; unless 
it be such a custom as the corporation is itself In¬ 
terested in, as a right of taking toll, teei for tiien 
the law permits them not, to certify on thetr own 
behalf. 

When a custom is actually proved to exist, the 
next inquiry is into ttie legality qf R; fer if it is 
not a good custom, it ought to ho no longer used. 

aiotendhs ek^ is an established mSuUm 
of the law. To moke a particular custom good, 
the (bllowing are necessary requisites: 

1. That it have been used so long, that the me¬ 
mory of man runneth ndt to the contrary* 3 q 
that, tf any one can shew the bej^ing of it,''it 
is no good custom. Por Whicb reason, no erndom 
phi piwtail against an et^n act of parfiamenti 
the stotate itself is a pifoof of ai ^ w|en 
•ttm{'aenitom^notexi^ , . 

fib ttmostbave b^n continued. Anyhte^Titpn 
Ifiils w^oidd oguse a temporaiqicewiff > me D^al 


iflws itn'iiajr begilteiijg, «h^ wifi'lie dithlah^ 
«r iaimbdr> Wm iter«q^a. am custom will be 

^?0 w® rw^ de-*^ 

, ^/'toeow^pm,,,, AiiftheMiabii^ 
l|nn A natoPMuTof wateS:i)l|;'fiW t»m 

m<^ dAmitfb jmWi o 


4. Custems must be reasonable; «rir}&iMiA 0 |a( 
negatively, they must not be onreissonable. wmmt 
is not idways, as Sr Edward Cok* ittys. 
derstood of every nnleamed manw renaca; W&M 
artificial and legal reason, wamided hy as^iplp 
of law. Upon which account a cnstom may m 
good, though the particular reason olf R cannot bsi 
assigned; for it sufficeth, If noned legal lem^ 
can be assigned against it TmiS « ciiit^ m 
a parish, that no man shall pat bls b«ns^ bto'dm 
common till the third of October, would be good { 
and yet it would be bard to shew the leasonwhy that 
day in particular is fixed upon, rather tiiam the 
day before or after. But a custom, ftiat no imttln 
sball be put m till the lord of ftie manor has first 
put in his, is unreasonable, aad therefore badi 
ror peradventure the lord will never put in his, 
and then the tenauts would lose allfheir profits. 

5. Customs ought to be certain. A custom, 
that lands shall descend to the most worthy of the 
osmer’S blood, is void; for bow shall this worth ba 
determiDed 1 But a custom to descend to the next 
mate of the blood, exclusive of females, is cor-, 
tain, and therefore good. A custom to pay two- 
pmico anacre in Hm; of tytiies, is good; out to 
pay smaefimea twe'pea<» aad sometimes threa- 
peaee, as the oocusiin' of the land pleases, is bad 
tor its uncertainty. Veto cirttom, to py a year’s 
improved value for a fine on n eopyhoid esute, is 
good; though the value is a thing uncertain: fiir 
the value may aiuuy time be ascertained ; and the 
maxims of law is, la certum est f and oertun redds 
foteif. 

Cl. Customs, though established by consent, 
most be (when established) compulsory: and not 
left to tlic option of every man, whether he will 
use them or no. Tberefere a eurtpin, that all the 
inhabitants fiiall he rated toward file maintemuice 
ofa bridge, will be good: but a cutRem, that every 
man is to contribute thouto^at fiis nwn titeasmw, 
U idle and absurd, and indeed n» cnstom at 
ait 

7. l.Biifiy, customs be consistent <wRh 
each othm. C>ne custom eatmot be set iqi in op~ 
position to aaothei‘. For. If ho^ ue leafiy cas- 
toms; fiien both are of esi'dtf atmtjNty. leid botti 
estabiimed by mutnsd canaant: which to gny oef 
contradictory oustcdtti, is ahsmd. Theiefejm,' ^ 
one man presetl^ei. that hy custom he bat a right 
to have windows'Iqoking into another’s sued^ 
the other canped a li^t by coatsm. to stqp 
up or (dutruct tfioip window*: for these twe con¬ 
tradictory customs enuiat bothbe goml. nm 
sdasd togetbnr. He ought mther to itny the sR- 
Utouito w tiwfbimeretomiih. . 

Hmt, M to thU nltewkiuie of spectet cu^otna. 
Customs, in denogafisnof the iRm>to<><nlk«u mmt 
be qonstrtted smetily. Titos, by the euttmfi of 
gavelkind, ian,fiifitot'of ibtemt ye%m».wofm 

species of Conveyance (calMdwddwj^JmMMpM^ 
eonwey away hte,htad»k fee to ftoesten 
Yet:t%'jCufl!o*.,,dnto. not wpower’-lto.to .ftm 
any 






m adopted aod uaeA only hi 
hift pA hnU a r eourti and jariidictioM. And 
Ibaae 901 Wdantood the cirS and oanoa 


oHariMt ngaitr' ttUn tteerMtimm Ugum emmf^ 
that they wen eattpated to be many caiMi«. la|fl|| 
by an autborwho pr«0eded Ju^ahui. ThiatM^ 
in part remd^ by tJw coOeotioni of thteO' 

Tate lawyen, <lnigori»% HanhOgenW, and Pa**',^' 
piriw} and then by tlte emperor lliyodMh» Uw 


. k mayeOam a Ihlie Unpirt^r, at iintTiew, vate lawyen, Orggorhu^ Haimogenw, and Pa 
to rank 41mm lawn nader the head of IrpM mm piriw; and then by tlte emperor lliyodoahw Ur 
arw^ha, or uawrittda laws, leeing they are aet yonnger, by whoae Ordera a code wat ootnpiM 


piriw; and then by tlte emperor Thyodoahw Uw 
yonnger, by whoae Ordera a code wat ootnpited, 
A> 1>. 438) being a methodiea} cplloothMi of alt 
their htttitiMiona} their cousbils, decteea^ the imperial conatHutioiia thed la ibree i which 
and daeretaU j ai»l enfeiced by an immenae Theodman code waa the ontyjboofc of idvil 
mmiber of etpoakhwat deciaknia, and treatjaea receired aa authentic in the weatern part 
.of Uw learned in branchea of the law. Bot rope, till muty centuriea after; and to thW Hie 
tbie ia doao after Uw examide nit Sir Matthew pnobable that the Franka and Gotha might' he* 
HMe, becanae it ia moat plam» that it ia not on qnently pay aome regard, in (taming wtn- 
aeootmt of their being written laws, tlwt eittor atitutiona for thehr newly erected kingdoms. For 
the canon law, or &e citU law, bare any obii< JwUniau commattded only in the eastern re« 
gotion withte tUs Idi^dom: neither do their maina of the empire; and it waa under Hie ao- 
force and eflioacy depend upon their own in- apices that the present body of ciril httr who 
triaaie authority $ which ia the ease of our writ- compiled aftd finished by Tribohian and oCtoer 
ten laws or actn of parUyj^nt. IVy bind not lawyers, about the yekr d33. 
the subjects of Eaglimd, hwcanae their materiada This cdnaMOof, 1. Hie institutes; which con- 
were collected from popes or emperOts; were tain the etemente or firit pnneiplea of the Ro- 
digested by ddatinia% or dcolared to be authen- man law, in four hooks. » The d^am or pan- 
tic by Gr^ory. These ceanderationa give them dteta, in 30 books; containing the opnidne and 
naauUiority here ; for Uw legiatatureof Sogiawd writinga of eminent lawy«ra> digested in a sya- 
doth not, nor over diiif, rocogniza nny foreign tematical method. 3. A new code, ot oolleotion 
power as superior Or efiudl to «iw Una kingdoars of imperial constitutions} the laj^e of a whole 
or as hawing the lia^t to giro law to any Ute century having rendered the former pods of 
metMest of i^t atilurots. Rirt ail the strength Theodosias imperfect. 4. The novels, or ne«r 
Hther the papid or imperial lawa haero cb- constitutions, posterior in time to the other 
timed in this iWaha (or ladeed m any other books, mid amounting to a supplement to Uw 
kingdom in lintopirt is only bacause they lave code; contoining new decrees of successive am- 
been admftto^l Koi rtoai^ by iamemorial perors, as new qiicstiom happened to arise, 
usage and custom ill seme perticalar cast^ and These form Uie of Roman law, or coiptw 
soma parfienUr oouris i nnd than tbeyfbrar a iwrit chitiis, as published about the time of Jus 

at » _: a._ I_L—< A.JI__ --.a-_s__ 


branch of the fegei ftm aerate, or customary tin 
law: or else, hetoase Ussy are in soaie other mu 
caaewWiindilideil by coaseiit of parliament, uid <to| 
than ffipy omt- their vaBdity to the leriptm, wb 
qr stai^ hm. Hds is expressly Glared in Ro 
those raroarkable words oi the statute S9 Han. am 
VilL 0 *. ^ addmased to tho king's royal ma- set 
jesty.>t** tai* year yraoe’s realm, recognizing tin 
n» snpei^f'nmilw God buttndy your grace,hath thr 
bnen fna-) is iMe from sahjaction' to any awn's loa 
laws,- two ofdy tm sddh M hatw been devised, 1 
maii^ mid>oidaitoid wM^ ttdb tosBwr for the sia 
wealfb of dm sonwf tor U ifMt edwr as^ by aaf- cln 
fesbrnwof yoag gtomaiHi.iront'pingetHtois, tbe pm 
nm^ of dds ynw^ nfibif ttovo tatoi at Uwir Opi 
bp'Uitir nwik cemsont, to be' njsed of 
aaaimg and haww bomti themariveib by bP 


tiniaai which, bowetor, fbil soon into neglect 
Mid oblivfott, till about the year 1130, whan a 
eopy of the digests was found at Amhlfi in Italy {• 
whim aocidrot, concurring with the policy of the' 
Roman aoplasiaatics, suddoity gave new vogne 
and antboriCy to the civil law, introduced it into 
several nsdions, and occasioned that mighty in- 
umlatiea of v^mninous comments, wlto wMch 
thu system of law, more than any other, is now' 
loadra. 

9. The canon law ia a body of Roman ecele- 
siostioaf low, relative to such matters as that 
clntreh either baa, or protends to hate, tlte pro- 
por jurisdiction over. Hiis is compiled ftm the 
Opiniotas of the rmcieht Latin fathars, dw dacroos 
or general eouneils, tte deeWtat epistles •wnd 
bsdti of the iMily 'sea. ddl w'hicH lay tW tte tame 


—MpM' WWiHWi my vnm waj out, yru»w«i 411 sim mme 

Isngnse and catstote, to- tte «bteita»oeof the' dItordiU' sdteODnfatioaas tte Roman civil law; 


snaU'i 'ate as tefte oitssmaen of the laws of 

-- „-L.^ 



the laws of atent tte yedr U5ts one Oratiati, an Itajian 

eatatej but SAfateted bp the dfaaovery of Justinian’s 

aws', of toit p atid a e tei -tedteed tte ecteesfasteCal oonstitutioits 
ioftteridtei ,<dlhteniNtenaiiwte<)d|,tethrM^^ whidihw 
tifV smA CMtotoV -..eteMad' 0a si ^|ito l>iitter(te«tiii» Canonah^ but 
' ^ ' <ft • ' wtdte'aite Itetelpte bythe name of Da- 

iKtea, is |jte' 't,etottek'#tete#VWhW roached as hiw aS tte 
Mpd lar^ ttee' HI. The subswteteil 

to tte iite^ 

tte ah^pur tote ntetebi^^ tharome lawted undte 

about the yoariste. 

;.V''. hfi&te -tedlte' arogorii ttooi 

by BoiiifUce-rflL toMte 
' h esfled Saxma IMtodlil 
' dite tete V consthunon^ te'dteNNi 


wtote'ateito 

ttote 

waropteMhi 


tteaite^ 

thtriiwi' Rsteffi 


tte^ipgar 'i 
iintH^vi* 


teeototitotNtei 




iikt mam^wii^A^ 
roocessOT'Joim StKII. rt,pi 
alter puhiteite'.twentv constettttew'of 
<s9\m BateSubntea jcaBn& I aR «teidl’J4'''S^ 
nttetow'tenter' to thS' notote of flhrtprm 
To ttesdBito beoM- titee^dHte «nai»AUlto#bf 
TtS 





thffi ClBWBWWftg coMtitutioai, «n4 A* 

successors, fbiw #» i^ns 
^Mi^iMMtHct, or body of the Bon&n UftnotK'tuwv > 

‘Besides these pontifical colleetiensi 'irh,iiiiA<ri|]M>‘ 
ia^ tiie times of popery were nsceifed us tmthmsr 
tie in this island, as |r<dl ns iir other pacts of 
CMstendom, there' is abo a kiiid of' national 
canon Uw, composed of iegatineand prowindat 
constitutions, and adapted only to the exigencies 
^ this church and kingdom. The legatine con¬ 
stitutions were ecclesiastical laws, enacted in na¬ 
tional synods, held undec the cardinals Odio and 
OthoboD, legates from Pope Gregory IX. and 
Pope Clement IV. in the rc^ of King Henry 
III. about the years iUSO and 1268. The pro- 
vjneial oonstitutiooi are prmcipsUy the decrees 
of provincial synods, held under divers Arch- 
bisteps of Canterbury, from Stephen Langton, 
in the reign of Henry III. to Henry Chichele in 
the reign of Hency V.; and adopted also^by the 
province of York m the reign of Henry VI, At 
the dawn of tlie reformation, in the rei^ of King 
Henry VIII. it was enacted in parSiament, that 
a gevicw should be had of the canon law { and 
till such review sliould be made, all canona, con- 
sututions, ordinances, and synodals provincial, 
being then already made, and not repugnant to 
the law of the land or the king’s prerogative, 
fhonld still he used and executed. And, as no 
studi review has yet been perfected, upon this 
statute now depends tlie authority of the canon 
law in England. 

As for the canons enacted by the clergy under 
James I, in the year 1603, and nei er confirmed 
in parliament, it has been sotemnlj* aiyadged 
upon the principles of law and the constitution, 
that where they are not merely declaratory of 
the ancient .canon law, but are introductory of 
new regulations, they do not bind the laity, whaU 
ever regard die clergy may think proper tso pay 
tbegg. 

’ikere are four species at courts, in whidi the 
civil and canon laws ate pmmitted, under dif. 
ferent restrictions, to be us^. I. The courts of 
the archbishops and bishops, and their denva- 
tive officers, usually called Courts ChristigRi, 
(ctwuw CknsliiiNifafif}, or the Sccleaiastical 
Con#s. 2. The Militaiy Courts. The CeurU 
of Admiralty. 4. The Courts, pf Ole ,tswe Kni- 
venities. In tl&, their recaptioti In general, apd 
tHe different. degrees of that reception, are 
grounded entirely «mon custom; .corepbe^ted 
m latter instaace b^ not ofpailjismeoi^ egti- 
tying these charters which eo^im the onstomary 
lawicf t^uitiiveniitijes, The mere gniautn,.pee-, 
■ideratioa >ef. them will idl npdfr their prpmaf 
articlcfc tt snffee at prmestt,tp gemsyk a. 
fin paitkiOarf ,rdative to ftema|lit. ,e^#Biay; 
marra to iiientcidhmprd atronglB|bf 4o^ 
donmeoaeernkgrdiMto.'. .. . .j,j, '> a'. 

jrgA fkst,^.,iieimts«f 
Um ^I«9eci||tepd«ai^.4^. hv'. 

t.i,ep4^.d»e,«f 


a«tov!i^‘'pbfiia#e»t, -«»' ., 
other sense titan wbht tne 
tbmn.the king’ireeiurta tdiV 
nroiiibitioiit to roStritin‘aiHl>< 
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king, in the last hiaort; Ufmfl 

jurmietkm exercised in timipjj_._^ , 

the crown of England, nnd nebftom tnqr . 
potentate, or iutriasio antimrity^ef tiieto nfn«*r 
And, fnnb these throe ttroug maika and eimigna 
of superiority, it sfpean beyond a doubt, that 
the civil and canon laws, timngh admitted in 
some cases by custom in some courts, are only 
subordinate and leges sui yroviori Ispei aad-that 
thus admitted, restrained, altered, new-modriled, 
and amended, they are by no means with us a 
distinct independent species of laws, but are 
inierior bran'mes of the customary or unwritten 
laws of England, properly called the King’s Ec¬ 
clesiastical, tlie King’s MiliU^, the King’s Ma¬ 
ritime, or the King’s Academiced, Laws. 

Let us next proceed to the kuet tcripfff, tha 
written laws of the kingdom: which are statutes, 
acts, or edicts, made by the king’s majesty, by 
and wkh the advice, of the Inm spiritual and 
temporal and commons M periioment assembled, 
n he oldest of these now extant, and printed in 
our statute books, is the famous nuigua rkarta, 
as confirmed in parliament 9 Hen. III. though 
doubtless there were many acta before tiiat time, 
the records of which are now lost, and the de¬ 
terminations of them periiaps at present cur¬ 
rently received for the maxims of the old common 
law. 

I'lie manner of makii^ these statutes being 
eiqilained under the artidm BiU and ParUament, 
we shall here only take notice at the dtilhiunt 
kinds of statutes; and of sofiio’ general rales 
with regard to their oonstructioa. 

First, as to their several kinds. Statutes aro 
either general or ^cial, pubUo or, private. A 
general or public act is an unisMinal rule that 
regatda ttin whole oonusuaity: and of thtf tim. 
courts of law are bmind to take notice judiciridy 
and ex witbent tim riatuto being paitiea- 
larly plegded, or foatmrly set tottb, by tlm party 
wbo claims an .fiivaitiage. under it, fecial or 
Iirivate ariw are. ratiier ttscefitions than rnfes, 
being titose which only opeipte upon partsculnr 
perrons and private, concerns} such as theBo- 
mansf entitled ssnntns ih^feto, hr eentra^riino. 
tion to the senntot €eMflttti»,,,whi^.rMardled. tfae 
wbide commnnhy ; end of these the nidges Ato 
not bound to take notice, unless titoybattomsdly 
shewn end plpaded. ‘iW, to«h«w4he,fQitmc- 
tiqn• tito ststote id E4a.«. Vk jto peeyuotipi* 
ritttal petnoas flmn makingJteaseii^. kmger 
terms -ihimitfU or tiirfib 


it oimmnms.mdy 

mmcfsee^m^lsll^^ • 
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:M1. o»p.' 
^ 'Wfawiw I 
flf a«fl toee 

.Mversl kwmtvf offence' 
^4iMe «ef«'.ly»m «t ttw «<>»iaen lev. 
K^Wlltol jKtktiitM Htift those whkiii wre itthde to 
mpf!^ i^oh defend n!hd ebrid^ wA ttifMirfiuK 
tiei^ m eommow tew, es Kir^.^Utl)er front 
thh |et^t ittjgterfcetM of eB humin lews,' from 
«h»lt((e jof time end iiwrcumstancos, ,(ron(t 
mistikhes wsd onad vised determinations of 'iui> 
loomed jndgns, or from any other cause irhah., 
soeyw. And this being done, either by en- 
tarrifl^ the contmon law where it was too narrow 
and ctihuimtfribed, or by lestraining it where it 
was too tax and liixnriant, hath occasioned an¬ 
other subordinate division of remedial acts of 
parliament into enlarging and restraining sta¬ 
tutes. To instsnee again itt.ihf case of treason. 
Clipping the current com of the kingdom was an 
olTcnce not snfriciently guarded against by the 
common Isw; therefore it was thought expedient 
by statute 5 £lir. c. 11. to make it high treason, 
which it was not at the common low; so that tliis 
was an enlarging statute. At common law, also, 
spiritual corporations might lease oot their estates 
fur any term of years, till prevented by the 
statute 13 Eiiz. before-mentioned: diis wasttiere- 
fore a restraining Statute. 

Sccoiidiy, the rules to be observe*! with regard 
to-ihc construction of statutes, ate principally 
these which follow: 

1, lliere are three pohil* to he considered in 
the coustructim of alt remedial statutes; the 
old law, the miMihief, and the remedv j that is, 
how tlie common law Stood at tlte making of the 
act; what the nascfatef was, for which the com¬ 
mon law did not provide; and what remedy the 
parliament bath provided to cure this mischief. 
And k' is thw bnsineis of the judges so to con¬ 
strue tfah act, as to suppress the mischief and 
advance the remedy. Let ns instance again in 
the samo restraining statute of 13 Elia. c. 10. 
By the common law, ecclesiastical corporations 
tnigiAlei at ldij| leases as tliey dmught proper: 
the miseWef wa^ that they let Jong and unrea¬ 
sonable leases^ to the impoverishment of tlieir 
successors^ The remedy a^fited by tji^ statute 
was,'by mdkhig void sdl leates by eootffiiastical 
bodies for longer terms than frwM Itves, or 01 
yearn. ^ Nhw in tbaeonttroehioa of this statute it 
is held; (hat leweSf tfaough fhr * longer term, if 
made h^ a bishop, are not v^ dpring the bishop’s 
contlnHaaOh in ms see} ori If'made by a dean 
and they an not vmd 'during the con- 

(gt na dean; foO tho act was made for 
llm-h(iiiill|k.i«|p^al^ .the 

suppressed by 

vsicht^ thdm ddterapiaatton of (he m- 

UsMH ofr'tliw-ipssiilim'l'h«fr 'the-1^8, durnig^ 
tfrsfrod^Wh^, Mm mwdddntie misobier, 
a<h'im«'«dOdn&dlf^^ a-';*, V' 

'I; ^tsoC(ll|l(M«rpei^» 

by atuygmeral words 
hh'hdfrdidiiMdfi^^ tiatsl|e,’ 

MolheiidMds^pdfrieas, vibuts, 
islM 

aom toy Uvo #1- 

Wghestper- 
[iiPiy^astaililghbr 



rv 

■CMif ^ 
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sidfrfto>l|^f^:!e. M. having enacted 
of ffraliag hones 


conOeis^^pip^'iMfe^lwfi* eittewd'th'^ 

should -awd therefr^'^l 

Cured a fn »o folio*,. 

year. And, .toiwitftditilifrfr ^todoif own timfe- ■’ 
by the statute 

or odiercattfe wasiwaW heweftt 

of tdergy. But Hwse gbweiW o«»«c 

cattle,” being looked apmi ns‘ifrdCfr*«h laelW to 
create a capital offence, tfkt^ vas'held 
tend to nothing but mere sheep.''' 
in the next sessions, it was found neeeSsa^ltf 
make another statute, l.^Oeo. JL & 3?^, mtlMd*’ 
ing frie former to bulls, cows, oxen, steers, bhl-' 
locks, Iteifers, calves, and lambs, by name. 

4. Statutes against frauds are to be liberally 
and beneficially expounded, 'fliis may seem a' 
contradiction to tlie last rule; most statutes 
against frauds being in their consequences pcnil. 
Unt this difference is here to be taken; where Hie 
statute acts upon the oifeikdcr, and inflicts a 
penalty, as tho pillory, or a fuio, it is then to' 
be taken strictly; bnt when the statute acts upon 
the offence, by setting aside the fraudulent trans¬ 
action, here it is to be construed liberalij’-. tipon 
this footing the statute of 13 Ebx. c. 6. which 
voids ail guts of goods, &c. made to defraud 
Creditors and others, was held to extend by the 
general words to n gift made to defraud the queen 
of a forfeiture. 

Ih, One part of a statute must be so constrned 
by anothef, that the whole may (if possible) 
stand : Ht res magu valeai tfnatu per eat. As if 
land be vested in the king and his heirs by act 
of parliaineiit, saving the right of A; and A has 
at that time a lease of it for thiee years; hero 
A shail hold it fiir his term of three years, and 
afterwards it Shalt go to the king. For this in- 
teipretadon furnishes matter for ererv danse of 
the statute to rvork and operate upon. But, 

C A saving toull v repugnant to the body of ’he 
act is void, if therefore an act of parliament vests 
laud in tho king and his heirs, saving the right of 
all persons whatsoever; or vests the land of A in the 
king, savingUie rigutof A: mcitherof these cases 
the saving is totally repugnant to the body of Hie 
Siatnte, and (if good) would render the statute of 
no effect or operaHon; and therefore the saving 
is void, and the land vests absolutely in the 
king. 

'7. Where Ute oommoa law and a statute differ, 
the common law gives place to the statute; wnd 
an old statute gives place to a new one. And this 
upon the geoer^ principle laid down in the fast 
spcHon, that (eyes po*twwre» prierei eontranag 
abs*^ask. ' Buttida is (o be understood only when 
tim latter statute fii eoucked in negative terms, or 
by tea mattbr needssarily indies a negative. As 
»It farmer adtsuys, that a juror upon such a trial 
^shaU have tsnuity pounds a-year, and a new sta¬ 
tute icoindt and'wyahe abnJl have twenty marks; 
here the tatterthough it docs not express, 
yetnecettagfry iaB^haS; a negative, and virtually 
repeals the iwm«r<. iTor if twenty marks be made 
q|tidlifr«flto(i.'soijtel|h|, the former statute which 
requIrM'twtiHyjmnh^itatanend. But if both 
the acts he ih<nim''arfhmatn e, and the substoaee 
such timtbMKih% aland together, here tbs latter 
does irot vd|^|^|^ former, but Hm^ ■haU''heitlt' 
have a «»&(«* efficacy. If by a^former Mmr 
an offence Ml'‘kilktable at the quarter i 
and a later hpil, atakes the same onenee i 
attte ssium;'here Hie jurisdiction oft' 
is not tahift wray, bat both have • 
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Jur'is^ictlfttti »hA ttse CkAnidisT may be proaecutod eitpimn them. Wb*t eiiuity il* Wi fcftfr ilQ|ld#» 
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at either *. u«\e« the new statute aubjoins expteM 
negative words) as, tiiat the offence tiiaU be in* 
dictable at the assizes, ami not eisewbere. 


stble in its very essence to be tedaced to MfjW 
rules, hath been shewn above. It may be tbp 
ffctent, therefore, to add in this place, that# 


8. a statute, that repeals another, is itself besides the liberality of sentinent wkh wtufib 


r^iealed afterwards, the first statute is hereby our common^'law judges interptat acts of par* 
revived, without any formal wMds tor tbatpiirpose. liament, and such rules of the on written laW as 
So whan the statutes of 26 and 36 Hen.VllI. are not of a peaitivekind, there are also courts 
ing to be the supreme bead of the of equity estaUished for the benefit of the snb> 
ipeaied by a statute I and 2 Philip ject, to detect latent frauds and conceahnenits 
1 #118 latter statute was afterw ards which the process of the courts of law it not 
act of 1 £iiz. there needed not any adapted to reach; to enforce the executwn of 
if revival in queen Elizabetii’s sta- such matters of trust and confidence, as ate 
acts (tf king Henry were impliedly binding in conscieuce, though not cognizable in 
ivived. a court of law; to deliver from such dangers aa 

parliament derogatory from the are owing to misfortune or oversight; and to 
njuent parliaments bmd not So give a more specific relief, and more adiqitcd to 


church, were^peiaied by a statute I and 2 Philip 
and Mary, and'#ii8 latter statute was afterwards 
repealed by an act of 1 £liz. there needed nor any 
express words of revival in queen Elizabetii’s sta¬ 
tute, but these acts trf king Henry were impliedly 
and virtually revived. 

9. Acts of parliament derogatory from the 
power of subsetjuent parliaments bmd not So 


the statute 11 Hen. VII. c. 1. winch directs, that the circumstances of the case, tham can always 
no person for assisting a king de facto shall be at- be obtained by tlic generality aS the rules of the 
tainted of tresuon by act of pai liament or other- positive or common law. This is the business of 
wise, is held to he good only as to common prose- the courts of equity, which however are only 


cntions fm high treason; but will not restrain or 
clog any parliamentary attainder. Because the 
legislature, being in truth the sovereign power, is 


conversant m matters of property. For the 
fieedom of our constitution will not permit, that 
in cruninal cases a power should be lodged in 


always of equal, always of absolute aut^nty t it any judge to cons^ue the law otlierwiae tban ac' 


acknowledges no superior upon earth, which the 
prior legislature must hare bhen-if its ordinances 
could bind the present parliament. And upon the 
same principle, Cicero, in bis letters to AUicus, 


cording to the letter. This caution, while itad< 
mirably protects the public liberty, can never 
bear hard upon indtridyafai. A man cannot suf¬ 
fer more punishment than the law assigns, but 


treats with a proper contempt these restraining be may suffer less. The laws cannot be strained 
clauses, which endeavour to tie up the hands (ff by partiality to indict a penalty beyond what the 
succeeding legislatures. Wiien you repeal the letter will warrant; but, in cases where the letter 
law itself (says be) you at the same time repeal induces any apparent hardship, the crown has 


the prohibitory clause which guards against such 
repeal.” 

10. Lastly, acts of pubament that are impossi¬ 
ble to be penurmed are of no validity; and if there 
arias out of them collaterally any absurd conse- 


the power to pardon. 

The objects of the laws of Engkad are, 1. 
The righto of persons. 2. The righto of things. 
3. Private wrongs. 4. Public wrongs. Sec the 
words PzasoMi, Riohts, Wbomos, Pbohehty, 


quences, manifestly contradictory to common Crimes, PimisRtieKTt, Joav, Peeabikcs, ,kc, 
reason, they are witli regard to those collateral LAW-Immnape. fat ]&iglatid,| all law proceed, 
consequences void. We laydown the rule with ings were formerly wrkteo,‘as indeed ai) pub. 
these restrictions; though we know is generally lie proceedings wm, in Hoiman or law French, 
laid down more largely, that acts m parliament and even the arguntoRts tff tim counsel and de- 
contrary to reason are void. But if the parliament cisionsof the court were id the same bar^runs 


will positively enact a thing to be dose which is dialect. An evkleat and •tmdwfnl badge, it 
unreasonable, wo know of no power that can ctm- must be owned, of tyranny and fbnign Mrvk 
trol it: and the exanipics uswdly Mleged in sup- tude; being introdot^ if^er th# ausiHees of 
|)ort of this sense of llw role do none iff tiiem William tile K,orm«n add his tons: whtoreby the 
prove, that where the main object of a statute is observaliott of the Eoman satirist was onoe more 
unreasonable, the judges are at liberty to reject verified, that GtdUa eaaUUim doemi fa^ndm 
U; for that were to set the jodieisl wiwer above fipitoanas. This eontimied the reign or Ed- 

e .1 _ A..^AVa .1 __- _i___•_A'_ff*V —V- 


tiMitaft^ljB^latKrepwlitohwouklbeliibv«rstveof' vardlfi whPf having wfloy^ hit aitoa sue- 
nil government. But where soma oollatoral matter ceMffidiy in subdaingiAe totownef France, thought 
nrises out of the general words, and bapfieiM to it unbeseeming tile dignity <>f tim victors to use 
hemraaMnohloi ihtoe the judges are inde^ey any loriger the language« a eaa^shadooupi^. 


toOBwlndotimttiuscoBaequeiieeeMNiiiQtforeseen By a statute, thenfora, p a toed la the ggtli'year 
by the pnriiimeDt, andtirarafore they are^ot li- m his rrign, itwratiitaotM, Uittfor tiiefoti^oll 
berty tosmieund the lUteto byeqtdty,>ond onIy |^as,tiiOnid be pleaded, shows, defehivsd, an- 
fMo^lNSa diengwd ft. thus tit o« aetof portia- sewred, dMatod,, and indgod. In the SatgEsh 
araat gtrawnman power to try ftt causes .that tongue, htit he hntorod oiriliAnriilled'hi ti^t 


•riw within his tnanor oi jnt, if n couse 

_e_ 1.1 - » * 4- u- - w. s __J.L^< 


lh04tidB#Mhi«hichltehiinsetfkp|ii!lf|^thtf act tae,{the 


'mottier ni BonAhtnhoHL'kftig Of^Cas- 

. ™ Mjf aa _ _4tojs_*T.. ,4Sirt*i w 


nn raa so n n b le timkonFsiwn sbnwtCtfotiiHnino hk in «! 


foetiHi'snrihuMiykin'flnnof. that 
ii#llM0M ctnMWLtothins^ 
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''Were 


Ifother nf ear 

th noo fihbfSnstl^wt 

wsd' ass'. In' the 
the'ncrartoef 
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■ien nwiihiKi in Bwhowi^itiiid cnr^tMtooghh 
ltartnttdisabtnh«#iertln«»'the harahoiBn' 
isMtsno ttonoh I eliding ho tho^ 

V .Unttotito' ihi<oaMinl ;|Kiindl» «P>the' inwf ef been rinv : 
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iMUff *•! mote tmiceable (twcanse more da- elegant structure* of Attic*, Bonm, «nA 
mMc) ia u dead and immutable language than m. bare wink beneath the stroke of , > 


Ik any flw or living one. The practisers, how- 
«v«(^ being used to tite Norman language, and 
therefore imagming they could express thoii 


As to the ohjt*tio» of locking up the law in * 
strange and naknoina tongue, tins is of litde 
weight with regard to reoo^s; which few have 


thoughts more aptly and more concisely in that occasion to read, hut auch as do, or ought to, 
thM in any other, still continued to take their understand tlie rudunenta of Latin. And be- 


Moteahi law Fren^,* and of course, when those sales, it may be observed of the law-JUtin, as 
Betas came to be pubUshed, under the denoiniBa- the very ingenious Sir Jedm Davjfe nbaarves of 
t|On ^ wpaiti, they were printed in that barba> the law>French, “ that it it wo vlflKnany to be 
tons diahset} which, joined to the additional learned, that the meanest witfikat 01 ^ eione to 
terron of a Gothic black letter, has occasioned the study of the law doth cothe tO'^undentatid 
awny a student to throw away hts Plowden add it almost perfectly m ten days withwit a jbII'- 
Littleton, without veatnrmg to attack a page dcr.” 

them. And yet, in reality, upon a nearer ac- ft is true, indeed, that the many tenns of art 
quaintaoce, they, would have found nothing with which the law abounds are sufficiently harsh 
very formidable in the language ; which dif^ when latiniziHi (yet not more so tliaa those of 
in its grammar and orthography as much from other scioncesj, and may, as Mr, Scldenobserves, 
the modem French, as the diction of Chaucer and give offeocc “ to some grammarians of squeam. 
Gower does from that of Addlion and Pope, Be- “h stomachs, wlio would ratlier choose to live m 
«des, as the English aniS'Korman languages were ignorance of things the most useful and import- 
ooncurrently used by our ancestors for several ant, than to have their delicate cars wounded 
centuries together, the two idioms bavo natu- by the use of a word unknown to Cicero, Sal- 
rally assimilated, and mutually borrowed from lust, or the other writers of the Augustan age.'* 
each other; for which reason the grammatical this is no more than must unavoidably hap- 
constmetion of each is so very much the same, Pen when things of modern use, of which the Ko- 
that we apprehmid an Englishman (with a week's ntans had no idea, and consequmiUy no phrases 
pteparaGon) would imderstand the laws of Nor- express them, come to be delivered in the 
mandy, collected in. their grand costumier, as I.atin tongue. It would puzzle the most classi- 
well, if not better, ttan a Trenchmau bred within v«l scholar to find an appellation, in bis pure 
Ae wbUi of Paris. latinity, for a constable, a record, or a .deed of 

The Latin wtoh lucoeeded Ae French for the feoffment: it is therefore to be imputed as mu<di 
entry and earolmeiU of pleas, and whith oonti- fo nece«ity as ignoraaco, that they were styled 
nued in use for four centuries, answers so nearly in our forensic dialect, eonstabHlarwt, rec^imk, 
to tha Kngiii^ (oftentimes word for wiwd) Umt ft is and /eq^hmctifom. 

not at allsurpriiiag it should gmeraHy be ima* Law i^fmarme, a law by which those who are 
fined te be teteliy rabricated at home, with little driven to make use of it, take the goods, or 
more a^tfrtrmble than by adding Roman ter- shipping, of tlie party that has done them wrong, 
minatiada th English words. Whereat in teality audof whom they cannot get ordinary justice, 
Hn| vwry nidVerMiliUdeet,spreadthronghcutali whenever they can take him wi'hin their own 
BurofM at tie frruption of the northern nations j bounds or precincts. 27 Ed. III. cap 17. 


and partbuiafily accommodated and moulded to Law 
antwerhA the pnrposm ofthe fowyenwitb a pc- chant, 
euliar OwftBOn and preptskm. This is prihei- Law, merr/wiif, a summary sort of law, otigi- 
pally OBiug to the slm^lofty, or (if the reader nally differing from the common law, though 
fdassM) ihepoveity and W&ew of its texture, «c« adoptetl, and become a part of foe laws of 
calmilatiidto ttpifoi thwideaa of mankind juat the kingdom. One point of it conaista in this, 

frkukMB km Asm#, awwmaw.WeiMAm mf 


Law cjf tht itaple, foe same with Law mer- 


SB they ei^' In ^ hunm miud, wiUMUt any that if there be two joint meEchants of wares, 
AetaiiLd fiouri«has, or perpieaed wmummts of a«d one of foemdiei, his excentor shall have foe 
Ityto: for ft Mfoy be imetimd, khat fooaa law* moiety; which is not, rilowedmGie case of others, 
aBd'pidftHnaiSss,«fp^lMliklsiAas prii^ta com- hotmeroiiouta, fteeCnrroM. 

■ rnaiiUlm, «u* gefoiraBjr fim easifr mWer- Law, qiiritwai, is foe eccleeiastical w canon 
kfoxL wfoMstranffo s^ ipttttiieifity, not har- allowed aid aufoerized in fon realm, so 





dipei^ 

htkiiiKi'ttl 


fom; have been pria> for asrA ts luft ^^aiint the common law, nor 
ag thdn. Thuanor- agaimitias statutes and (ustomaof the kingdom. 
irIegidMatyt tbpagh And noeesding to such ecdmiastkal laws, the 
df the t IMM«w>crdteBty'«M other eecleaiasticai Judges proceed 

' m Wh*fonaaeswj^thcireeguaance. 


f liBbftai Eialt eeili^ in Berbtww jltstory, one of foe three 

r'nwn Teutonic d lSlfWv i divwiemi of the OH Testament, comprehending 
ba’ftt ' WleeU'fty) h% v» • Ganesiai t Eitadns;!, Lnviticiu, Numbers, Oente* 
etfANugito w^b'eT n^ rmm'my* .“6ee42alWiii' 

' foi'iMe '< L*s% iOm^ . 'fSB Gaue fouvi. 

bpnihfti>,fobr«ta«'foft , Laws .See AXIOIII. 

Mdimf Unmiifo^tt our < 'AAt.^jMm/v wimBeuspteic'^cr, NmiftEd^ 

trtmt i*t6* ' Ue SiMEI* Pans, where h* nis^ Mm. 

in tedity n self to a#ieten»< end obtauwd seyeial gseet 
tf'^uldnhkdllM ^' btenml plnlai by ifoailMpans scheme of a nmional wik, 
'i itofribSttded hufo in aid company, whtchfti fmttend- 






mt'torinto, fott'iaae 

-« 1 . -im, ..A,! ' L. ^a. 

I W*,lllwrmrofw Ibu% 


» company, which Jm fmttend- 
foedebtef theuatien andjeti- 


M^.m tfafo«iea«cimttta «« ww ahwiNF Wfrfoedeatetuouamn a 
M thefflotial# Irhidi dbh'ind^l^Sisi but the *l>oln fo^o foE 
“to«dd Idtei id a^nn. gtonnd lttd mined thousands of imUMli 
mwps iwtei eudinns fodtt the esospedf^top^ 
tiin mote modem hud more *heife tmdi^ in poverty in nS9, 
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fnall volume on money and paper 


lund), D. D. bishop of Carlisle, was 
parish of Cartmel lu lAocaahire, ui 
1703. Hjs father, who was a clergyman, 
h email chapel m tiiatneighbourho^; but 
Hie family had been situated at Aikham, in the 
county of Westmoreland. He was educated for 
sorf« time at Cartmel school, afterwards at the 
free grammar-school at Kendal; from which be 
went, very well instructed in the learning of 
grammar schools, to St. John’s College in 
Cambridge. 

Soon ^ler taking his first degree, he was elee^ 
cd fellow of Christ-college, and during bis resi¬ 
dence there, he became known to the public by 
a translation of Archbishop King’s Essay upon 
the Origin of Evil, with copious notes; in which 
many metaphysical sulyects, curious and inte¬ 
resting in their own nature, are treated of with 
great ingenuity, learning, and novelty. To 
this work was prefixed, under the name of a 
Preliminary Dissertation, a very valuable piece, 
written by the reverend Mr. Gay of Sidney col¬ 
lege. Whilst at Cfarist-college, he also under¬ 
took and went through a very .laborious part in 
preparing for the press an edition of St^hens’s 
Thesaurus. 

Dr. Law held the see of Carlisle almost 19 
years; during which time he twice only omitted 
spending the summer months in his diocese. In 
the year 1787 be paid this visitin a state of great 
weakness and exhaustion; and died at Rose 
about* a month after his amsal there, on the 
I4th day of Auguft, and in tJie 84th year of his 
age. 

The life of this prelate was spent in incessant 
reading and thought, almost entirely-direeted to 
metaphysical and religious inquiries. Bmides 
the works already mentioned, he published, 
in 1734 or 1735, a very ingenious inquiry into 
the ideas of Space, Time, &c. in which he com¬ 
bats the opinions of Dr. Clarke and his adheirents 
on these subjects. 

The bishop was interred with diue solemnity bx 
his cathedral church, in which a handsome tno- 
nument is erected to his memory. 

Law (Rev. WiUiam) a religions writer of con- 
aiderable eminence, was bora at KhigHi Cliffe, 
Norftiamptonahire, in 1886.. Of his eduOaiion 
very little is known i he took the dogreas of A. B. 
and A. M. at Oxford, and left that univarsity 
about the year 171S. Mr.. Law.wss ahaehelm 
all his life-ttme. Such wa# b» }oyB of prtvaqr 
and a state of mflectidil, that jit Waa vpiyiaei* 
dom indeed tint he passed more Hum h|Ba;a 
in ttie eianpany cf any person. With a very 
small patrimony he was ramaricel^ ohaiitaMe, 
partioalarly tip his poor neigbbmna, tipi manu¬ 
facturers of stoodra-ware, in and pbo^ King^ 
Cliife: in this heaevtdeat diiptkdtiPa'hO' was 
joinsd bythatwp, MissGihhoM, tshPm ’tm 
resided; tlmif oh^ nottoaappnpagp tho 

idle and dismlaie, Iwf 4o protaote JmhI .fitei* 
litato tho good,indtmtnMm 
was the littlo:valP(». l^^^,f««ord^llll«y > 

onanwodyi w»i«r.,<rf pH -his, 

works io |iit.)Kip|*ile. 

Kk^m(da6*i,ji«^ 

hundred'IW«s W<»»' 

. ■ ^ a. . . ...4.a....m a IL..A,.kid 



aunts, our divine lived, gives the foilowhig dm* 
racter of Mr. Law agdbis writings i—Mr. Lair 
died at an advanced age of a suppnasiim of 
urine, in 1761, at tiie houSe of Mrs. Hetther 
Gibbon, known by the name of the Cliffe, in 
Korthamptonshire, where she stall reddes. In 
that family he has left the reputation of a wor¬ 
thy and eminently pbua man, who helieved aU 
that be professed, and practised aQ ftiat he en¬ 
joined. The character of a non-juror, which he 
held to the lost, is a sufficient evidence of tiia 
teiiaciootncss of his principles in church and 
state; and tiie sacrifice of his interest to his con¬ 
science will be always respectable. 

“ His theological wntings, which our domestic 
concerns induced me to read, preserve an ami¬ 
able, though imperfect sort of life, in my opinion; 
but We, perhaps, I pronounce with more con¬ 
fidence than knowledge. His last compositions 
seemed tinctured too much with the mystic en¬ 
thusiasm of Jacob Behmen; and his discourse on 
tbe absolute unlawfulness of the stage, may be 
called a ridicuioiu intemperance of sentiment 
and language. 

But these sallies of phronzy must not extin¬ 
guish the praise that is due to Mr. Law, as a 
wit and a scholar, flis argnments on topics of 
less absurdity, ^our rwdere will recollect that 
Mr. Gibbon thought all reiigiou absurd) u spe¬ 
cious and acute ; hit manner is lively, his style 
forcible and clear; and, had not tbe vigour of 
his mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he might 
be ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious 
writers of the times. 

“ While the Baugorian controversy was a 
fashionable theme, he entered the lists. He re¬ 
sumed the contest again with Bishop Hoadly, in 
which hit Bon-junng principles appear; tauragli 
be approves hinuielf'eqnal to both pndates. 

On the appearance of tfig ^ Fable of the 
Bees,’.* he drew hiapenagidnstthe liOentiousneas 
of the doctrine of tW wnter; and morali^ and 
relifion moat rejoice in his applasoe and vi^ory. 

Mr, Lawts maater-piecd.tlie ’^.Beirious Citii,** 
is stiU read as a populmr and ^^owerfiti hook of 
devotion. His praci^ isrsL rigid, hn^ tixy' ore 
formed and derived from theOoiWU totiro 
it shaipi but lus wisdom is froin the knowleiW 
of human lift i and many of kit portraits are 
not anwQttiiy we pen of lot Bruyere. if tbera 
yet exists a spaift of piety in W reader’s mind, 
he will soon Itindle U to a flame; «nd a ph&eo- 
pher must allow that he is more eonststent in hb 
principles than any of the tarA« ofmydtih tniten. 
He haa^es srith -a^ual aeverity and trutii ttm 
straml* eontimdictiop-hetaymm fluth aad pniotie* 
its tip aitristian world. Cnderthenamewof Fla- 
via iifid Jdkanda, he hasadmkahly WwgPad Mr. 
OBPon’e 'twp aquti),-, tim and the pioue 

sisters.** , * , 

We had intended t» tinhsei^ tiie 'wC 

> Ihr. JeAniwii sridMm Hsunah liitofe,ae.'ip )^ 
ehariUiter sbdr tadeiPs ^ Mr. Law t snt a 
dketrihabthe^ebovafrottaMd haad>^ enc^ii iniMi 
as 3fib(dHhh«arw91'msWMSktb*:‘^S^^ 
maiuiM apPjfitMr^qtacpitldib;,’ 
yri«re» I. 
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ItitH'attlairfulncss of Stage Entertainments fulljr 
detnonetratcd. 0. The Case" of Reason, or Na¬ 
tural RiM>8i<oo, fhirljr and fully stated. 7. An 
eamett a^ senous At^wer to Dr. Traq^’s Dis- 
conrse. of the Folly, Sin, and Danger, of being 
righteous over muck 8. The Qrouads and Rea> 
sons of Christ'rah Begenention. 9. A Denwn- 
strSEtioh of the gross and fundamental erroni of 
a late book, called ** A plain Aceoimt of the 
Nature and end of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Slipper,’* afl^ctionateiy addressed to all orders 
of tneu, and more especmlly to all the younger 
elcrgy. 10. An Appeal to all that doubt or dis¬ 
believe tlie Truths of the Gospel. 11. 'Hie Spint 
of Prayer; or the soul ribing out of the vanity of 
Time into the Riches of Eteinity. 13. The Spirit 
of Love. 13. Hie Way to Divine Knowledge. 

11. A short but suiGcient confutation of the Rev. 
Dr. Warburton’s projected Defence (as he calls it) 
of Christianity, in his DivinOiLegation of Moses. 
15. A Collection of Letters on the most iuterest- 
ing and important subjects on several occasions. 
l(i Of Justification by Faith and Works; a Dia¬ 
logue between a Methodist and a Churchman. 
17. An humble, earnest, and affectionate Addreu 
to the Clergy. 

I A'WFUL. a. (Ive and f#U,) Agreeable 
to law; allowed bylaw {Swkipeare). 

LA'WFDLLY. Af. (from Umful.) Legally; 
agreeably,to law (iSoistb), . 

LA'WFULNESS.il. (fboHt Atai/W.) Lega¬ 
lity ( allowancO'Of law (Bacm). ’ 

LA'WGIFER. s. (/me and i^er.) Legis¬ 
lator ; one that makes laws (Bteou). 

LA'WGlvmo. «. r&waiidgitimg.) le- 
gislative 

LA WES (Henry), a celebrated musician, 
and the Puredl of bin time. He was a ser¬ 
vant to Charles I. in hispuMle and private 
ronsie, and wt some of the works of nlmoit 
every poet of mnlaence in that reign. The 
Comas of Milton, and> several ofue lyrics 
of Waller, ’were set bv him jt and both raese 
poets bmre done him oonhar in th^r verses. 
He eomposdd' a coosiilbrdlile number of 
psahhbtiuter in thn Csatftd Sutra, fpr. three 
Tolceaaad anorgadt and many more of bis 
compositions are to he ipeia idm work called 
Seleci^Atr* Hialognei ;• also to the Treao 
sury of Mosics and the Mtufcal Companion. 
He di^ in 1069. 

JLawt(«<Wiffiiim); was brother to the fbr- 
mer4iaaglotD«M‘e«^tei|>^>«^ Hemad^ 
abovorJhAlMltVfdtdhrM hf touHe fbr voices 
aiid.iaifwhwri^‘h# his 'thihw toj liitra- 
meaithiMiPlh*ilhto, 'hht h^eomposedto it as 
aptly as if he> iM]fto#d .Hmt oboe. In. 
tbe'tbdilclieyM 4;!ltip^rd'.^^ large 

maihi%M,';llOi|^t^ scores 

for'^^tCMkima^ ,H0'Was4'Commis- 

ki Jihviidtt “ ■ 



inlfils. 

__expett- 

way of li- 
diiablic^ 
their. 

hjf iiB^lil'c9^|lfthall'0r the three 
ll dtme to pivf nit 


LAW 

dogs, in the neighbourhood ofl 
forests, from cbaciagtfae game. 

LAWINGEN, a' town in fiermanff’ 
circle of Suabia; fotmerlr imperial, 
now subject to thedlike of Muhurg. Hewt!^ 
the duke of Bavaria, in 1704, fortified, hi! 
camp to defend his pountey fgainst the BH- 
tish forces and their idiies eommandOd by 
the duke of Marlborough, who forced their 
intrenchments. It is seated on the Danubef 
in Long. 10.89. E. Lat. 38.38. N. 

LA'WLESS. a. (from tew.) 1. Unrestrain¬ 
ed by any law; not subject to law {Raleigh. 
Hoteommon). 8. Contrary to law; illegal 
{Drgden), 

LA'WLESSLY. ad. (from lawlettlj/.) In a 
manner contrary to law {Shakapeare). 

LA'WMAKER. s. (tew and maker.) Le¬ 
gislator ; one who m^ei laws; a lawgiver 
{Jffoek), 

LAWN. t. (land, Danish; tewn, Welsh). 
1. An open space between woods (Pope). 
8. (tiaoH, French.) Fine linen, remarkable 
for being used in the sleeves of bishops 
(Pi-ier). 

LAWRENCE, St the largest river of N. 
America, proceeding from Lake Ontario, 
from which it runs 700 miles to the Atlan¬ 
tic. It is navigable for large ships of war, 
as for as Quebec, which is above 400 miles; 
but beyond Montreal, it is so full of. shoals 
and rocks, that it will not admit large ves¬ 
sels without danger. It is here called tha 
Iroquois. 

LAWS'ONIA. Egyptian Privet In bo- 
tmiy a genus of the class uctandria, order 
mouogynia. Calyx four-clefl; petal four ; 
stamens folir pair; ci^nule four-celled, many 
seeded. Five species,nativesof Asia, mostly 
of the East Indies. From one or two of 
these species, L. inermis, or L. spinosa, and 
perhaps from both the nations, obtain the 
powder which they term henna or idhenns, 
and which it used for .foe purpose of dyeitm 
foenr muls of a fine golden colour. Them 
powder it obtained by nitiiration of foe leaves 
of thejdants. 

LA'WWIT. s. (teio and tuft.) A process 
in litw;-n JHHgs^a 

^ LA^R^ER; s>(from tews.) Professor of 
fow; adVotofe; j^eader (fPMtgift). 

'. LdlR. p,'Clowns^.Latin.) 1. Loose; not 
hpofomd (MUlm). fi.Disuiiited; not strong¬ 
ly combined (ITecd), 3, Ytqgue; not rigidly 
Aih, Loose in body, so as to 
"go foa|u4^ ito htool (Qutery). S. Slacks 
not teiM (midtry. ^ ^ 

> LfiJC. 4..^AtoosettitS} adiarrhoBS. 

LAX. In hhl«hv,%aoninius with fiacci- 
dtts, ond’ cmMiov io strirfas.—Libere iiw 
arcum ltoxnn|4 ^ l^in. Pi.— V lax, looser 
flacetd, cw Easily beoL in «p* 

position to.t^pS—It is applied also tto tott 
glunut. ' (.‘s' n ‘ ‘ - 1’’^ 

LAXATS^IM. (lasath, Latm.) U\ 
act of loosenlngor dackening* f« 

,of being ioohped «r d a d ts i i i . i 



LAY 

Li'Xi^nVB. «. freiwh.) 1l»t- 

lagthefower to eiM coftitcacH (ifrMfc.) 

liA'XATlVE. #. A medicine dightlv ptar- 
gnlivei n medieine th»t rcluei the bowel* 
wMiottt lUmuiation (Dry^)» 

« UlCAtltEilESS. «. (from Itxtiive.) 
fowar at euiim cofli'reaeM. 

LAXATOR Ttii>aiii, Iq myology. {La*» 
0t0r, m. from lure, to looten; io eaU> 
ed from it! office to rewx the drum of the 
ear.) ^jrlennKrmoffrfof Albinui. ,/itaerior 
mallei of Wiiulow. OSliqtau aurii of Doug* 
la*. AfnMdeoftheiid:eriialear,tliatdrawt 
tiie malleua obliquely forwards toward* its 


LAY 

(ffeh, tSrmvaie). SS. To lay awayi to oot 
from ouei not to keep (JSsffier). 34. To tny 
before»to expose to view {to Aow| to4ts< 
play (/Tots.) 35. To lay by I toroservefor 
some future time (CoHatin^). 36. To lay 
by I to put from one I to dismiss (Baeen). 
37. To fay downs to deposit as a pledge, 
equivalent, or satisfaction (Jehu). 38. To 
laydowns, to quits to resign (Dtyien). 39. 
To lay down s to commit to repose iDrjfi.) 
40. To lay down; to advance as a proposi* 
tion {StUlk^fleet). 41. To lay for s to at* 
tempt by ambush, or insidious practices 
{KneUee). 4S. To lay forth s to dinuses to 


origins consequently,themembranatympani expatiate (L'Eetrange'j. 48. To lay forth 


is modeless concave or is relaxed. 

LAXENBURG, a town of Austria, with 
a palace, where the princes of the house of 
Austria go for pleasure. It is seated on a 
small river, 10 miles S. of Tienna. Long. 
16. 38. E. Lat. 48. 3. K. 

LAXMA'NNIA. In botany a genus of the 
class syngencsia, order pqly^mia segregata. 
Calyx many leaved, the outer leaves spread¬ 
ing. Calycle one.lefded, one flowered, two- 
awneds florets tabular all hermaphrodites 
receptacle chaffy s downlem. One species s 
naative of New fi^uth Wales. 

lA'XiTY. f. (lexitM, Latin.) 1. Notcom- 
preisious not close cohesions slacknms of 
^texture {Bentley). 2. Contrariety to rigor¬ 
ous precision: as, laxity of expression. 3. 
LooMoess; not costivenew (Breten). 4. 
Slackness; contrariety to tension (Q«0icy). 
8. Opennesss not closeness {Dtgby). 

LA'XNESS. s. Laxity; not tension; not 
precision; not cosUveness (Holier). 

LAT. Preterit of He. 

TbLAY. v.«.(leosai>,Saxon.) l.Toplaee; 
to put; to reposite (ARlten). t. To place 
•teng (Eeelm). 8. To boat domi corn or 
grass (Bmoon). 4. To keep from rfrtsgi to 
nettles tostifl (Roy). 6. To flx deep; to 


to place when dead in a, decent'posture 
(Shttkepeare). 44. To 1» hold Of; to seize ; 
to catch (Locke). 45. To lay in; to store ; 
to treasure (AM.) 46. To lay on; To apply 
with violence (Locke). 47. To lay open; to 
show s to expose (Skak.) 48. To lay over ; 
to ineruits to cover; to decorate super¬ 
ficially (Httbi), 49. To lay put; to expend 
(B^le). 50. To lay out; to display; to dis. 
cover (AUerkarst), Jil. To lay out; to dis¬ 
pose; to pka. 53. Tolay but; with the re 
ciproeal pronoun, to exert; to put forth 
(SmalrUse). 53. Tctiiy tO| to charge upon 
(Sidney). 54. To lay to s'io apply with vigour 
(Th/s.) 55. To lay to; to harass; to attack 
(Dan.) 56. To lay together.; to collect; to 
bring iiido one view (AdMtom). 57. To lay 
under; to subject to (^ddiaon). 58. To lay 
ups to coniine to the bed cr chamber 
iTemjOe). 59.To lay up^ to store; totrea* 
sure s to reposite for fulnr^^ use (Hot^eer). 

To Lat. V, n. 1. To brkm >«^|s (Mon.) 
S. TocosRrivei tofonnascheme (Denis/). 

3. Tolay abouti to Rrike on aU sides; to 
act with great ^igence and vigour (Sonth). 

4. To lay at; to strike; to eadeayonr to 
atsifce (/eh). A. To lay in for; To make 
overtnree of eMiftie fovitiritoa (Dtwdsn). 

A an- l__._A- n_ a _fit. . 


bvfwadfttiofifl BsTopulf to place 9. T 411 lay 4m% to ati^i to beatwitoout 

w _ . _ sns — A. — —— A... * — > - ■ # jo jtJ % nfe s M . A 1 * y ^ . • A ^ ma 6 


<;dMsp»«fs). 7. To buiw, to intor (AcU.) « 
To sUdlon or piece prtvUy (Aweerts). 3. 
To spread on a surfaim (fFotto). 10. To 
Mlnti to enamel (Loakd). II. To pot . into 
wiy state of qniet (Bacon)., it. To enfaa; to 
ttifis toaOhy (B. Jonoen). 13»T4jp3bliihit 
a nirit to walk (HMo^imgi^ !«, tjt iMoit 
tin table (Sssse). IS. To fHopagnto J^ts 
ky fliiiig their twigs hi tkoj3re«&d («#».} 
IS. TO tsufor; to etako (jll%dai^. It. To 
le^te thkm (JMm)* ff.^ToOknIado 
m (Baam* iv. To imfy Vl#eaee 


Oriermtiefoa (Ds^pAns). 7. To lay oar To 
aOl wUh Vehemeaoot used of expeaees 
(likoAefpieatv). 8. Tofay out; To tekemea. 
aasM < 9 ^oa 4 is.)..ii/. re lay 190B1 to tm- 
portuae (Enalkn). 

LAY. a. (firmmiBm lit A froWi 0 

itralatt; n iayor iRecen). 8. A wogmr 
iGrannt) 

LAY# o kMef mrioai poma amon g the 
fraueli, cones^g d^vory riiovi v o w of. 
TitoMworotovsoitsonnya; ifaegeeatwMl 
the tiltie. The Ibt was »it|oena e oa s j rt ie g 


(!^jtfrl)f^.Toap|dyaei^fJ|fJB^^ ,d twOtvo eoanldi d vmiiM; of dtteimit 
sl.Tosd*; 40 ’'«ei^m(l«imm)<i)’>ts.'To^ .ninosiieeiii ''niO<o 4 lNnaid.a>fOfm*«eIm^ 
to*etaiie(Dswm)^f8.Toi cib e m 4 » 4 e 4 omy»v» jagofaimMmor veisoii d|«ldodlaio 

mV RAj^To ehangO'Ot.a-paymoU fmir oem^dA i'' ^ 

16.To,ii|iiimie,toOhaigo(l^^ Tkem^ rnmtjihe ly|ia#«il|ry mw 
\ ai eofror I n hyiwmf (RW 

'4aty, orofimlnof aMtoa aimte were fOim- 

8,T0«uiihHi too(!^(sliMK> csp a H y, ,ueipl;oai ^oniH e anp i al g-. «slti»cgh*.aiMl 
tliy' Vli dii k e (D(|i«lm),,aiL To 'Me.mg tokemiomy^aiigemlM smm 

--■ '-Viii'To % ,ol..-tkn groehk»6->dKi^^ frHflMmd 

. , <Amb«i>. H. ,|«lkia iPigemk. 

ktrayi not to tetalit an eztrbordiuary instance of one <n these 
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«Mient iftvi, k hb Treatiie t>f French 

Sur 1’ appuis du monde 
Que faut'il qu’on fonda 
D'<»poir i 

Gatta tner prof»ade» 

£u debris fevonde. 

Fait voir 

Calme au piatin, 1* onde 
£t 1’ orage p gronde 
Le soir. 

Lay-brotubbs, araoBf the KomanUts, 
Uiosc uious but illiterate persons, who de¬ 
vote tlieniselves in some convent to the ser¬ 
vice of the religious. 

Lay-cbbbk. a vocal officiate in a cathe¬ 
dral, who takes a part in the services and 
anthems, but is not of>thc priesthood. 

LAY. «. (le/, teas, Saxon.) Grassy ground; 
meadow; ground unploughed; lea {Dryden). 

Lay. a. {laehu Latin; Not clerical; 
regarding or belonging to the people as dis¬ 
tinct from the clergy (J^rpdstt). 

LA'YER.. a. (from fop.) 1. A stratum, or 
row; a bed ; one body s^ad over uiother 
iKvefyn), u, A sprig, of a plant (JMilUr), 3. 
A„ken that lays eggs (dforthner). 

LA'YMAN. « v<^ and One of 

the people distil^ the ctergg {€hv 
•f the Ttnffue). 1?^ Au Imigeused by paint¬ 
ers inconfritisg attitudes {Dr^den). 

LATSTALL. s. A heap of dung {Spewm). 

LA'ZAR «. (from Lmtarua in the gospel.) 
One deformed and nauseous with duby and 
pestilential ffisrases (Jhry^n)* 

LA'ZAA-HO0SS4 s. (Li»«rel. French ; 

LAZABETyO. / iMxzareUOt Italian; 
from lexer.) A home for the reoeption of 
the diseased; a hospital (.dflfilen). 

LAZCLiTB. fo minewogy. See La- 

Btri.VB. *' ' \ 

LAZniLUS. Lnralite. Lapis LazuH. La- 
feulith. Wether. In mlBentogy njgehus of 
tile class ea rtiii, order siilceoiia* flonriattiq; 
of silexwith alem propbr^on of idtttBlne 
and earboiiat of lime, aijid n aitaaJt quantity 
ofsatplmtnfUBmann<«fdefiron; onake, 
hardUbi bliae, de^^ intemal lus¬ 

tre, buying ii^ ipieterminate frag- 
maifim pwd«ell«t 'ai^*«*lfo powder when 
W^iJi ne^ ItTcolw* nw 
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veitiels, and need in Hosaic work. Sp«^ 
gravity fromF/ifiOt to S,94S: eontaioi'MhpK 
46,0. Alumine 14,5; carbonat of lime 6,51 
oxyd of Iron 3,0; water 8,0; according fo 
Margralf’s analysis. ... 

LAZZAllONI, a peculiar 4ieforipti«n of 
the lowest class of people, Inat hkf e, for a 
number of years, constituted a very>0agular, 
as well as a very considerable, put w tJw 
poor of Naples, 

LA'ZILY. ad, (from lazy.) Idly; alttggi^ 
ly; heavily {Locke). 

LA'ZINBSS. s. (from lazy.) Idienenss 
sluggishness; listlessncss; tardiness (Ztiwd.) 

LA'ZING. a. (from lazy.) !>luggUh; Idle 
{South). 

LA'ZY. a. (l(/scr, Danish.) l.ldle; slu^« 
ish; unwilling to work {Pope}, 8. Slow t 
tedious (C/u*«Hd«n). 

LD. is a contraction of lord. 

LEA. t. (ley, a faUow; ieag, a pasture, 
Sax.) Ground eacloved; not open {Milton). 

Lea, a river, which rises near Lutou, in 
Bedfordshire, Sows to Hertford and Ware, 
and dividing Essex from Hertfordshire and 
Middlesex, falls into the Thames below 
Blarkwall. By Uiis river large quantities of 
corn and malt are brought out of Hertford¬ 
shire to London. 

LEACHDALE. See Lebchdale. 

LEAD. {Piimlitan. Lat. bUy. Germ.) A metal 
of a blueisb-whitc colour, almost silver'Wbite 
when recently melted, but which very soon tsr- 
ni&hes. It gives a peculiar smell when rubbed m 
lieated. Its Kpeoific grav'ity, according to Bris- 
SOD, IS 11,352, It is very malleable, leadily ex¬ 
tending under the hammer into very thin leaves, 
but its tenacity is less than ihat of any cither 
metal, for a wire one-tenth of an inch in diame¬ 
ter. will break with a weight of Slbs. 

For the systematic character and different 
species and varieties of this metal, see the ar¬ 
ticle Ptvmha/m, Under the present liead we shs ll 
L Explain tlie mode of smelting and reducing its 
ores; 8. Their assay end analysis ; ami 3. The 
Oxydi of the metal and their various applica¬ 
tions to the jpurposes of arts, manufactures and 
contiaerce. 

L SmfdMMObdBodmdim of Lead Ore.—The 
only orebf lead purchased in the large way is 
gafosa, and the aisChod of treating this is very 
SiW^. pprtif on account of the richness of tite 


AKOa portly imi aeconnt-of .the low price of 
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red till tho ittlpKkMrio nearly all got nd of, wo « 
fire V8 >p Wen jnsrt«*cd, the ore is brought to a b 
st«*rf^oct ftiilon, and visibly consistiof teo i 
^a'. Wcioiret»»the tnctollic lead •, tlwi upper i 
it a vitreous slag still holding a coniidera We por¬ 
tion of lead, but mixed wiW variont impurities. 

In this state of the process the fire is damped; 
and a few spadefuls of quick-lime arc thrown 
into We fluid mass : by tms the scona are sud¬ 
denly solidified, and arc raked to the side of the 
furnace. The tap-hole is then opened, and the 
Icad^runs into moulds placed to receive it, when 
it congeals into oblmig masses called pigs, weigh¬ 
ing about 601bs. each. 

As soon as the lead has rnn out of the furnace, 
the tap-hole is closed, the scorise are replaced in 
the bed, and being quickly raised to a glowing 
red heat, are soon melted. The greatest part 
of the lewl that they contained by this means 
collects into a mass at the bottom: a little lime 
is thrown m as before, the sconas thus rendered 
solid arc raked aside, and the lead which they 
covered is let off into a mould This seconij^ 
scorisB, though still holding from five to ei^ht per 
cent, of lead is now removed from the furnace 
and applied to no purpose but that of mending 
roads j the expence of separating the last portions 
of metal, being more than the value of the pro¬ 
duce. The lead of the first running m the brat i 
that procured from the sconss bt'ing sensibly 
harder and less malleable on account of the iron 
that it contains, (for more on this subject see 
Mr. Sadler’s Essay, in Nicholson’s Journal, No. 
fiO, N. S.) ^ 

3. Attay andAmlym nf the f/re*.—The ana¬ 
lysis, as well as the reduction of We ores of lead, 
is very simple. In general the moist way is the 
most accurate. 

Lead is readily separated fiom silver, by 
making a solution of boW in nitnc acid and add¬ 
ing muriatic acid as long as any precipitate ap¬ 
pears. The silver falls down in the form of lunn 
cornea, and with it a quantity of mariqt of lead; 
and if the miidurc stand some hours undistuthed, 
this Utter unit also forms needles of cryetals on 
the surface of the luna cornea. All the ’sfiver 
falls down in this manner, but part onty of the 
lead, and We muriat of Irad is separated from 
the luna cornea by boding water, 113 pints of 
which will dbsoive 1 of imrrtnt of kad, but not a 
particle of We munat of silver. The sofntion 
of muriat of lead is atill more easi|y affseted by 
digesting in dilate nitric acid, vritum duleivra it 
readily, but not the Inna cornea. 

js separated from bumntb by diiiolvinf 
boW to satomtioa in nitric acid, jektlier concen¬ 
trated, or diluted wfih no mote’tiuni atfeorW of 
water, aad Wen pcadiagthe coaeentratod MfotHto 
into a laige ^nai^ of wUr. Iltowtyd of bit- 
math then smameii as a heavy white poifder, 
and the lead raamme dissolved. 8^ hik 
muthWwdver ltoh*^ M to We aeto^ laay 
theft he addeid«#t!l>lt^ aoiatiM.hre^ptoir of 

__Sir ■ ■ - laMil 4iyi 


if there be any, end •!» 

mixed edWsome of the bismuth Wat temwiis ra 

V -isfus» 

tnc acid, will aS»in be decompos^ by weWr W 
before. The whole munot of lead may 
dissolved m water and nitric a<^ 
into a sulphat by means of of eoda ae 

before. . . 

Lead is separated also from iton and coipper by 
dissolving both in nitric or nmriatie acid, afrf 
adding sulphnt of soda to precipitate the lead. 

If the nitnc acid be used, some of the oxyd of 
iron will first precipitate as a brown red ochre, 
which should be removed. 

The same meWod will separate lead from tin, 
cobalt and zinc. 

The composition of the sulphat of lead artitl- 
cially formed in Wese processes has been given 
with some small variation by different chemists 
KlaproW esUmates it as follows! 100 parte sul¬ 
phat of lead dned at a low red beat, are com¬ 
posed of 7a,‘.6 of oxyd of lead, and 36,04 ot 
sulphuric acid j and the above Oxyd of Irad is 
composed of 69,44 of metallic lead aad i,oi of 
oxygen. This is not the only state of oxygena- 
tion of which lead is capable, but_ it is that in 
* which, according to KlaproW, it is inferred to 
exist m all the native aalts and oxyds of this 
metal hitherto analysed. . , , ... 

( But where the muriat of lead » free from oWer 
. admixture. We quantity of metal may be rati- 

. mated wiUlout coaTCtting it intOfA by the 

r following data: 100 parte of lead disrolvcd m 
, nitric acid, and decomposed by dropping ro mu- 
j riatic acid as long as any turbidness ensued, and 
evaporated to perfect drineM (but abort or vola- 
tiiiaation of any part of the combined muriatic 
, acid) produced 1 w of muriat of lead { and cim- 
sequently 100 parts of dry muriat of lead indi- 
^ cate 75.3 nearly of metallic fead^ and (if oxyge¬ 
nated to the same degree aa w the ralp^t) 
r 4,89 of oxygen, or 80*09 of oxyd of lead. The 
. manat of lead a«y also be reoacod by wssolv- 
. mg it in water, and inuneftmg a red of iron, 

I whendiy the lead will be precipitated m the metal- 
. lie state in fine tanratfrs. 

3, Oxyds 0 / Lead, and the^ varumi «iei m 
J arts, wadq/actores aad roawaevce,—-Lrad is Wo 
r, lestft sotiiOnius of ali We metal#, giving when 
g shrunk, a very flm, heavy sound. It mens long 
I before being red Hot The melting part Im been 
if varieesly given, owing to We known jitefulanty 
k of the mei^riadtoermomeUiri at very hi^ 
n peratureft MorveM *4 
B CricUon at «13". When slowly cooled ft ctys- 
it talUzes in quadrangular ^rtamid*. HeatMfi^ 
to redMWft smMM aad sabUnetin the opM'air, 
r . giving ftgrey oxyd^ wliach eeftlee «ft *• 

I We veii^ Wat coutameitA to, »f laJftW »»«- 
rf tfty, mixra whh'^.atmqwwwatoiw^ mwtoik 

n iocttto Ow 

K tndted. ’ ^ - 

r. lAadiiidUbiini toidMMtol i||K)u<>iu»t« 
C sWea takCftift any itoddfr^tontM'- 

y powratoltotftpwjf) toWwWlM^ 
it i^prodiitotdiBgatm'h^ftwS^^i'f^ 
IwM flMmtonuwnlliiibvi^^ '' 
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lie. yet ib snteM cf ^wJe become* 

thQ>Qi< |h|y eroded. Weter bu but Uttle direct 
ectioa on t|i4* meul aithiw,b<rt or eold»<iiot being 
decoin|>o»ed by it m ii by iron aod wme otker 
metalK; but it slowly assists the actmu «t the 
air. for lead becomes corroded sooner in a damp 
than in a dry atmosphere. 

When lead is melted in free exposure to tile air, 
it becomes almost immediately covered with a 
wrinkled pellicle of a dirty grey colour, and if 
this be skimmed off, otters fom in succession, 
till the whole metal is ebaaged into a yellowish- 
grey oxyd, the weight of which was one of the 
earliest observations made on the effect of calci¬ 
nation in increasing the weight of metals. I'his 
grey oxyd, by a further continuance ot heat with 
constant stimng, passes through various shades 
of a greenish-yellow to a deep dun-yellow, owing 
to a successive absorptidh of oxygen. The high¬ 
est state of oxygenation to-be produced by a 
mere calcination has a beautiful high red colour 
with* more or less scarlet; where the oxyd is 
called minium or read lead, a substance well 
known as a pigment, and especially as a flux in 
glass-making, for which last it is largely em¬ 
ployed. 

Minium, however, cannot be made with any 
certainty m the small way by mere calcination 
in the air, whatever length of time this may be 
conlioaed, the colour of the oxyd never rising 
higher than a dun-yellow 4 Hl« only produced in 
manufactories in thi laife way'^ ffrequenl stir¬ 
ring. The process H' tiiuS deseribed ^ Dr, Wat¬ 
son, in his Chemieal Essays, as employed in 
Derbyshire. The fnrnaoe is very much like a 
baker’s ov«n with a low vaulted roof, and <m 
each side of the fdrnace are two party walls ris« 
ingfroiii the floor efftteSutfaw, but not reaching 
to tte roof. In the interval between these walls, 
and the sides of tte forteee, the coal is burned, 
and the flame drawl over the top of the party 
walls, and striking the roof is thence reflected 
down upon the sutflice of 'a qaaniity of lead 
which IS laid on tb* . floor Of the furnace. The 
metal soon melts aUd mstantiy becomes covered 
witii a pellicle which is incessi+ely raked off 
tiU the whole is chattged into a 'grewith-y^low 
powder. W« is taken tiM:,- uomi m rn mm, 
and washed to pegtaram the pm^a of le^ ttat 
■uU^remains in ttO iwtallw' statOi by which it 
becomes an uniform yeUoW coloiirr and w wen 
Uirown hack im» the faftweo tund constantly 
stirred. So that every part wyhe equally ex- 
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tte red-hot matat This eoavslfs it hdo a i 
yellish-white gUstanlhg oxyd, a^fa is raked 
successively toexpdse new surAcnitill nesriytbir’ 
whole of the lead is thus chllMd into Vtiiarge. 
There are slight variatiiWi in tbflllhorirfltiiwvge, 
some kinds having mote of a sHiiiry’ittet, others 
being of a dull red-yeilow. Part of it k agsln 
reduced into very pure and soft lead, and the 
rest is selected for sale. The watte of lead by 
volatilisation (a waste that takes place in the for¬ 
mation of all oxyds produced by a strong heat) 
is many times more in reducing lead into litharge ‘ 
than into minium, so tliat, though there is a 
largo gam of oxygen from the air, tlie Utharge 
weighs considerably less than the lead from which 
it was produced. Part of it, however, is lost by 
soaking into the test, a porous vessel in which it 
IS made. 

All the oxyds of load, when strongly heated to 
a full redness, very readily ran into a glass 
whioli has a clear topal-yellow colour, and is 
the most powerful flux known of every vitnfiable 
matter, so that in a very short time We vitrified 
oxyd corrodes all the common crucibles and runs 
through them like a sieve, and even the closest 
porceUm can only retain it for a time. 

There is another oxyd of this metal generally 
known by the name of the brown oxyd, which 
was first discovered by Scheeie, and has variout 
peculiar qualities. It is procured by adding ni¬ 
tric acid to minium. It is a tasteless powder of 
a flea-brown colour, very fine and light. 

There is also an artificial white carbonat of 
lead produced by decomposing any of the salts 
of this metal by a carbonated alkali. 

Lead is soluble in moist acids. All the salts 
have a sweetish taste, and are strongly styptic or 
astringent in. the mouth. The munat of lead or 
the salt produced by a solution in muriatic acid 
was termed by the older chemists plvmbMm ear- 
neiim in analogy with the corresponding edit 
from silver denominated htna camea. 

From the carbonic ackl employed as a solvent* 
IS produced cerum or white leadj, which is a 
carbonated oxyd; this metal is usually prepared in 
the first process of making acititc of lead. This 
is somentnes said to he an acetous oxyd j an ace- 
tite or subacitite oi lead, but not vdth perfect 
correeWess: for though the acetous acid is the 
maatis of its formation, this last will not dissolve 
lead whsia. in cloia vessels; but with access of 
air it first oxydates it and then dissuli es the oxyd. 
0|^ the stdu^te way be obtained by adding oxyd 
^^'■’trtte’'ii^n^ ti»e «aie, and in about of,Ww«^toted«ydt^ vinegar, airfdigcst- 
j^^iwbtihmu^f cahaaation ft U couverUd pwpawtion of cerusse 

' ' ' ■ f ' v- ' or%1iiteh!ila in We larger wiy, see the article 

{s B«de from litharge/ Pwpis*. Acetite or sugar of lead is prepared 
•hShSlSwSteMsSidii. nesjrly.im the, same aanne*. as the oerW, by 

tif h«o»»e» vinegar, 

vflUow h0fbM,4t turnS'Ml- ■ Thessibstatee called and digeaWd aJulflcieirt time. It may also be 
used te « Ptdlwv Plittent* is go- ■ made by Wstohw dw^or litharge m vinegar. 



<h«ed iB'^ pifeteift'tdJaAlijiflln® 

The i«W * latfd 


teaft 


idndlofW dish made of. admdi *«ld'> tb^we v«iy 

i!iirtS^UitWb?iS*'SSU bf r««t ««. » w«fl|i^«M*t^wge Mi 


veelpe forbiidMiftHf bsdr and otter anunal ma-’ 
tmialn ' Wl)oti»W»«|si^ in a close vestid’ ft 
deposits smriftift'iiiapBtent crystals of Ume wftiH;. 
oxyd of leadi^’l&ia solution ft'deeoasposed by ' 
tteallpiUita,M^^ and mutiatSc'diii alsor 
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^]t*.proceM» being thereby rendered drying or 
enpabie of speedily hardening into a firm var« 
vb^n exposed to the air. oulSf espe> 

cUHy olive oil, acquire at once a very firm onn> 
aist^Oe, and a very considerable adhesive pro- 
pibrty, when gently warmed. It is in this state 
eniployed m mcdicinq under the name of white 
diachylon plaster; or emplastrutn plambi; as it 
is called mthe new phamiacopoda. 

The other medical preparations of lead arc 
the lifuor plutM aeetmtU: Pbtmln ruperaeeta* ; 
and ligHor plumU acstotu dUutut. 

To LEAD. V, a. (from the uonn.) To fit 
with lead ia any manner {Bacon)* 

To Leah. v. a. preter. / led* part. led. 
(lasban, Saxon). 1. To guide by the hand 
(Luke). 2. To conduct to any place {Sam.) 
S. To ooiidnct aa head or commander 
{SmUh). 4. To iatroduce by going first 
{Fairfax). To guide i to show uie method 
of attaining {^attt). 0. To drav} to en¬ 
tice ; to ainire (Clareni.) T. To ioducey to 
prevail on by pleasing 'motives. (Saijfil). 8. 
To pan; to spend in day eertaia numaer 
{^tterbury). 

To Leas. e. s. ). To go first, aad ihoir 
the way {Genesh). 9 . To conduct aa n coin- 
raaoder {Temple), To show the way, by 
goiu first (Wottom). 

LEAD.«. (from the verb.) Guidance first 
place {Berring). 

LE'ADEN. a, (kaben, Saxon.) I. Made of 
lead {B^llkint). S. Heavy; unwilTingt mo¬ 
tionless doll {^akepeare). ^ 

LE'ADER. s. (from lead.) l.^Oae that 
leads, or conducts. 2. Captain i conunan- 
dor {Hajari), 8. One whO' goes first 
{Skaktfoart). 4. One at the iteM of any 
narty or netioa {Sm^. B. A performer 
who ia a eoaeert takes the priaicipal titdin, 
receives .the time and style of the several 
moveme^ from the conductor, and com- 
mnuicates Aem to the rert of the band. 

The Leader, after the condiicter, holds 
the mort importaut station'tu the ocehesirav 
It k to him timltte other |wflbrmei«lo<dt: 
fye £reettoo in the exeeuiian of the mutie, 
and it is ms hiasteadineslh skfil, uud Jude- 
me«t,B|idtlie attentiottor the bandte hm 
m^thmspttaniier dud tbsM^e 

cflM^^ity, tratii, aad fdree of elte«^.io in 
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LB'^^DIlfd. papt. a. Principal} diief 
(Locke). .* 

LE'Afttao-Srntucs. *. (ked and sfpfs^s.) 


|JLik{|l{]r6.1IoTa., AnexpresiiOnapi^ 
to tim keusibde,. or m ahy 


•Ruate 


liiiiiei^tre, 
-Tif>;!^j!d#sdaie. 


LE ADMAN, s. (/sad. and man.) One Who 
begins or leads a dance {Sen Jontou). 

LEAD-WORT, in botany. Sec Feom- 

BAG* 

LEAF. s. leaeea^ plural, (tear, Saxon.) t. 
The green deciduous. parts of plants and 
flowers {Bogle). 2. A part of a book, con¬ 
taining two pages (Spemer). S. One side of 
a double door (firings). 4. Any thing foit- 
ated, or thinly beaten {B^gkg), 

Leaf. In botany. The orgsn of riiotton 
in a vegetable. Tranipirii^ and attracting 
air and moisture, as thelufigs do in animats ; 
and affbiding shade to the vegetable. In 
reality, however, leaves are rather analo¬ 
gous to the muscles, although they bo not 
as in them fixed by a tail, beca^ iu veget¬ 
ables there is no roluntary motion. Leaves 
are either, 1. Sim]^e, having one leaf only 
on a petiole, ed imeeeding from the same 

K int—or, 2. Compound having several 
ives to one petiole t the component leavts 
areenUed leaflets. 

Leap-Ieicct. See Ciwex. 

Leaf, in clocks and waldies, an t^pella. 
tu>n given to the notches of their pinions. 

Leav-Oo&d, usualiy signifies fine gold 
beaten into plates of aa excepting tbinaess, 
which are well known in the arts of gilding, 
&C. See Auusoh, €iotm« fi>e« 

7b LEAF.«. n. (firomlhfinom.) To'bring 
leaves; to bear leaver OStweme). 

LE’AFLESS. a, (from W.) Nuked of 
leaver (t^eerusreuf effile Tbiunie), 
LEASLETS, XnhQlaW(f(tiiolu)’<imall!, or 
iitb-kMVes,4M>meti]iies d«^l4ifits, hutcoa- 
trary ^..commmtaiidlipgy w outfai^Cti^o m 
fomingfdimiwilivrai, Imfrrasaiiierapioii, 
if we UM Imd^.ireaimtiMfi usefofiole. 
LEAIMITALR.^ SraPraioaE, , 
Laxw. Fatbm- ItindiM wititleuvtat 
iaopp0siti»ft lwk»fera'‘'‘>^ tilteiMdte hs 
eonfristeft wfrh sistii Jtmfii’ as'‘«iv« 
few/.»>lti0l^ea it«e titif teiAo it^.httt 
to the pedoidk 

LEfiGiTE,' 

iug.mora pf frnrwr pra 
cordutg to the diSeh^ 
bfootiutiW; Aloa^ 

eeuiki 
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Fenian leunet-ace preUy nefi^^ the tame 
extend with the Snanithi thit ia> they are 
eq,uart(»f9urItalian miles: tUnch is pretty 
oaat to what Eereilotns calls the Jkngth of 
tM Perstiui parasaog, which contain SO 
Madia, eif ht whereot^ according to Straho» 

maheanule. The word comes from teara,,or 
Umg«, an ancieiit Gadish word for an itl* 
nerary measure, and retained in that sense 
by the Romans. Some derive the word 
teucu fromxiviu;, ” white t” as the Gauls, 
in imitation, of the Romans, marked the 
spaces and distances of their roads with white 
stonea 

Lsaoitf, an a^iance or confederacy be¬ 
tween princes and states for their mutual 
aid, either in attaching Some common ene¬ 
my, or in defending themselves. 'Ihe word 
comes from Uga, which in the corrupt Latin 
was used for aconfedemy: Qtm quiteum 
eOe Hgtttur. 

Leagues among the GrMks,were of three 
sorts: 1 .XuiShkii, orJEtgws, whereby both 
parties were diliged to cease from hostili¬ 
ties, without WTen molesting the nlUes of 
each other: 2. Ssojuaxun whereby they en¬ 
gaged to lendassistaace toeacb other in case 
of invasion t and, 3. z</Muax<a, whereby they 
engaged to have some friends and enemies, 
and to assist ea^ cdhei; vim all occasions. 
AH these Iea|Dii^U^ eoi%ruifld with oaths 
and impreei^'it^ d sacrifices. The vU- 
tiins most generwy lued were n boar, ram, 
or Kod, somedipes all three: andsometimes 
bulls and lambs;. cat out the testicles 
ot the ammal, tuplwod upon them while 
they sworei and. snipe of the hair of the 
victim was dudriin^ to all pressmt. Then 
titey cut thfi nnipji^s' jOwoaX, which was 
called 1 ^ ip Lntip d«rh>si/ndtas.~- 
Thit dPnp )|H^3!i^a^d >md 

imprecatifl^^^ifi^l^jplato ^ the 

honesty of 4L|bh«i;^was 

then nudni of wlj^^^ltish »t ipijs time.was 
mixed, to imj^y.Q^oQOjunsitioueadwiien; 

Vpmkthesd efi%MM pojim of the ymtim, 

infiaia^d 

id 

‘ pa tom 
Phkd ^ 
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bleach or 
ftioprbet- 
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(Shnirspeertf). t* To drop through a bMHlefl 

(DryOen). 

LE'aKAGS. «. (from tsoh.) AUowaaco 
made for aecideutu lOM hi Uonid measures. 

LEAKE (Sir John) was bora at Rother- 
hithe in the year IMP, Md was taught ma¬ 
thematics and gunnery by his fitihor, who 
was master gunneV of England. enter¬ 
ed early mto the daval service, and in 1383 
he was appointed to the command a fici- 
ship, and after the tevolntion he disttaguidh- 
ed himself by some important services^ par¬ 
ticularly the relief of Londonderry, la 
1709 he was sent out as commodore of a 
squadron to drive the Vrenck from New¬ 
foundland, which service he performed witli 
great credit. On bis return home be waa 
made rear-admiral of the blue. The year 
following be was engaged with Admiral 
Rooke in taking Gibrdtar, nnd for his ser¬ 
vices received we honour of knighthood. 
In IT03 be snved that important fortress 
from the coaPsined attacks of France and 
Spain. The same year be was engaged in 
the reduction of Biu’eelona, nnd in 1700 be 
so sensonably reUeved that place, that kinjg 
Fhilm was obliged to raise the siege. Thin 
wasfwowed by the reduction of the cities 
of Carthagena and Alicaat, and the nland 
of Minorca. On the death of admiral sir 
Cloudesly Shovel he was a]^einted admird 
of the white, and commander-in-cht^ of 
her i^esty's fleet, la i708 he convoyed 
the new queen of Spain to her consort kug 
Chnrleii and was presented by her with a 
diaisond ring worth SOOL He nexireduced 
the islands of Sardinia and Minorca. Hav«. 
ing thus tenmnated the campaign he return¬ 
ed to Bugrond, where he was chosen 
ber of parliaiuiuit for Rodawter. On the 
death <n the queen he lost his places, aSer 
which he lived privately id Greenwich, 
where died in 1780. 

LuAiin (St^ben Mi^), son of cap¬ 
tain Martuk .^0 marrmd a sister of admi¬ 
ral Leake’sJndy. > That galiant oliem leav¬ 
ing no issue begaap^dl^ property to the 
captain,- and'jbte son out of gn^uue took 
upon Mtef ofLcnke. waa 

gi^p hteval ntuu, and./pubfiihed. 1. 
Numi wtansdei Ristoria, 1780, 8vo.s 
The of Sir John Lmike, 8vo.; 3. 

t eStatudesef.the Order of the Garter,4to. 
dl^ in 177S* 

• LE^Y. ii.lf<!am7«#.) 1. Battered or 
piecei, so as to let wsdmr in or out (JDiardl) 
fi. boquac|oqi| UOt dose (L’Sttrangt), 

Tt LEAN »• *. fiid* iotned or lent (Mnsq, 
Sax^t tenen, Otdiil). 1. To incline 
to reet Rgainsts 8. To prepena; 

to tend tou^ ^mmeer). 3. To be in 4| 
bending Bostena'Prirfen). „ 

LB^. Saxon), t, NflE fyh 

meagre: ^auwig bare-boned 

8, Not uneb^^: tbint hmgfgjCI 
3, LoW| ow<ratipn.,^ gtellfl 

richCSItehvM. 4. Jqjuna* aoEf—^ 



heniWe; iiol enlielliibwli ai, a lean diner* 
tation* 

laair. •> 71iat paii of ^>b which coniiftt 
of tbe raiucle without the fat (Farf ithar). 

ItBAHDXK. See Hero. 

LB'ANLY. ad. (from lean,) Mei^reiyi 
without plumpness. 

LE'ANNESS. s. (from lean.) 1. Extenua- 
Ison of body) want of flesht meagreness. 
(Ben Johiuon). S. Wantof matteri thinness} 
poverty (5%aAspenre). 

LEAO, in mineralogy. Seo Lazulos. 

To LEAF. V. n, (hienpan, Saxon.) 1. To 
jump} to move upward or progressively 
without change of the feet (Cowley). S. To 
rush with vehemence (Handys). 3. To bound} 
to spring (Luke), 4. To flyi to start 
(Shake.) 

To Leav. V. a. 1. To pass over, or into, 
by leaping (Prior). 9. To compress, as beasts 
(Dryden), 

Lkav. s. {from the verb.) 1. Bound } jump } 
act of leaping. S. ^ace passed by ieapiii^. 
Z'Setrange. 3. Sudden transition (Swift). 

4. An assault of an animal of prey (L'JBetr.) 

5. Embraceof animals (Brydeu). 6. Hazard, 
or effect of leaping (Dryden), 

Leap, in music, is properly applicable to 
any disjunct degree, out is generally used 
to signify a distance consisting of several in> 
tcrmediate intervals. ' 

LEAP-FROG, e, (leap wad frog.) A play 
of children in which they imitate the jpmp of 
frogs (Shttktpeare). 

LEAP-YEAR. s. Leap-year or Snextile 
is every fourth year, and so called^ frdm its 
leaping a day more Uiat year than in a com¬ 
mon year > so that Hie common year hath 
386 days, but the leap-year 366} and Rien 
F^ruary hath 29 days, which in ctmunon 
yearshath but S8. See Btspsnvtxsb Cbrono- 
iiOGY, and Yeah. v 

LEAR} the name oC'«BvHtl«h ki^, said 
in old chrrmicles to hiiw^inicce^M his father 
Biadod, about A.M. 8160. The storv of this 
king and his three daughters is well known 
ftfUm Sbalu^pearpi's excdleat tragedyfounded 

6'«on of Athaihas ai^ Ino, 
jtawlwd to death agamrtawaftbyhjsfaHier, 
I^PPof madnew. 

'i^^^EARK. V. a. (leopnhn, Saxph.) 1 . To 
knowledge or of (Mkhllei), 8. 
^^tfa^t obsolete (J^akepmrdh , 


tlASE (from &te french 
“ tolet)” in law, otherwise called a Dvmmi 
is a conveyance or lettii^ of laiulf or te^!t- 
ments, in consideration df rent, or other 
anuuat recompeace made for Kfe, for ymn%, 
or at will I hut always for a leM time than 
the interest of the lessor in the premises $ for 
if it were of the whole interest, it would be 
more proMrly an assignment. He that de¬ 
mises or lets, is the lessor; and he to whom 
it is demised or let is the lessee. 


word of month, called in law, a lease by pa¬ 
rol. The former is most usual; but by the 
statute of frauds, 29 Charles II. c. 3, all leases 
of lauds, except leases not exceeding three 
years, must be made in writing, and signed 
by the parties themselves, or their agents 
duly auuorized, otherwise they will operate 
only as leases at will. If a lease is but for 
hidf a year, or a quarter, or less time the 
lessee is respected as a tenant for years; a 

f r'ear being the shortest term of which the 
aw in this case, takes notice: that is, he is 
entitled to the genei^l privileges of a tenant 
for years, and is classew as such, though his 
term lasts only for the time specified. 

To constitute a good lease, there must be 
a lessor not restrained from making the 
■lease to the extent for which it is g^ranted; 
a leswe capable of receiving it; and the in¬ 
terest demised must be a demisable, in¬ 
terest, and be sufficiently and properly de- 
scrib^. If it is for years, it must have a 
certain commencement and determination; 
it is to have all the usual ceremonies, as seal¬ 
ing, delive^, &c.; and there mlist be an ac¬ 
ceptance ofthe thing demised, 

Jkases Were former^ only to a sort pf 
baiUffs, whotiVed the land, and paid a part 
ofthe profits to thelanffiord; theywere for 
very short terms, and the tenaidt*» estatewas 
little respect^ in Hie htw. ' Th^ are now 
granted lor tong terns, ami are very henefi- 
ettd intereits. 

foBowing points may he n»estarv to 
be specified here concerffing leases. First, 
th^mnst have acettain commencement and 
end. Iioases for life mwd hot be made to 
comnmhee. at a foHire'd^, and thorh*mi|st 
be a livery of tenfin. They muH: now pe 
stan^^ as a loadA |o be ‘validi and foy 
form of writkig wiu coMtiHrtati leaik plo- 
vidi^ RePntaitw wordobf hrsamit den^, hr 
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ftnm have happed, 
tu^W bees Mt a>ide, and pefiohi rbmed by 
iaving aranted under'IeaiM. An infant may 
make aleaae, buf may let it aaide when he 
eomei of aeet and the Coart of Chmmery ii 
empowered to eraiA leaae* for tdioti, luna¬ 
tics, infants and married women. 

The rent must be reserved to the execu¬ 
tor or the heir of the lessor, according as 
his estate is real or personal. Lessees are 
bound to repair, unless the contrary is spe¬ 
cified! and although if the house n burnt 
by accident they are not bound to rebuild, 
yet they must if the fire be.by negligence! 
and if there is a covenant to {'ay rent, and a 
covenant to repair, except in case of fire, 
yet rent is payable, although the house is 
not rebuilt by the landlord. If there is a 
covenant not to assign, lease, or under-let, 
without licence of the'^lthidlord, the tenant 
cannot even grant an under-lease. 

Upon a lease at will, six months’ notice 
to quit must generally be given by either 
party, to determine on the same day in the 
year when the lease commenced. Leases 
made by spiritual persons of their church- 
lands, must be strictly conforinabte to cer¬ 
tain statutes called 'the enabling and |l>s- 
abiing statutes. The tenant at the teial 
of an c^ectmenU insist'npdn his notice to 
quit being Lmtsileiiiiit, atthdogh he made 
no objectum ifhcn it was served. See 
further Jaepi^t , Law Lieiionary, title 
Learns. 

Lsaib and Itefease^ a conveyance, of the 
fee simple, righlt, or interest, in lan^ or 
tenements, under statute of uses, 21 
Henry VIIL c. 10, giving drat the possession, 
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equivalent to a feoffment.' It was invented 
to supply the {dace of liydry of seisin, and 
is thus contrivedf nleaso,' or rather bargain 
and sale, uponeomej^UinjilH’y coo^e;raiion, 
for one year, is iqpiwe ^y'tbe tehimt of the 
freehold to tiie lessee or parchhsb^, which 
ye^ ih him the die of ,thhter,mJolr a year! 
and then the statute of Henry vUI. 

e, 10, tmmediC^ly tr^sjfers'the use into 
possession. He tiieretorei, being thus in 
possesrion, is capidile of receiving a release 
of thft freehold id reVeriiion! 'a»d accord- 
imIj, Ihd ni^ d ddpew h* greeted to 
r |eM4 d. ]^«-com is a good 

'aapJfe^i lesime treble of 
pecelv%.» fh^ anode 0* conyejf- 

*- ttatildmriti pe¬ 
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money n^d hi advance for the aansa! imilib 
as they may beeeeie duer of, lt> may bhiiwll 
itderM as a sum which pat oat to iiderddis' 
will enable tibe lewbr to repay hinneir Hmi 
rack-rent of thd ttitate,, & the yearly video 
of his interest Hieteid^ dtirii^; the given 
term; therefore no mold mbdOy •hOuM ^ 
demanded by the lessor, for tfriuit oftne 
lease, than will enable him to do thiC at« 
given rate of interest. In order to find itiMt 
this sum shoald be it would Im neeewary'lo 
ascertain separately the present valws ^ 
each atmnal rent, or the sum which, put out 

a._ _•ta ^ a 


landlord to repay himself the several yearly 
rents as they become due. Thus, if a person 
has 1001. due to him a twelvemonths neaM, 
and he wishes to have the value of the same 
advanced immediately, the sum that ought 
to be given as an equivalent thereto, allowing 
5 per cent, interest, is 9hl. 4$. 9t.; for this 
is the sum which, -put out to iuteiest at the 
rate of 5 per cent., will, at the end of the 

J ear,' amount to lOOl. So also, if a person 
as lOol. due to him at the end of two years, 
and he wishes to have the value advanced 
immediately, the sum that ought to be given 
as an equivalent thereto, is 9ois. 14s, 
this is me sum which pot out at the lamp 
rate of interest, will, at the end of two years 
amount to lOOl. In the same manner, if t 
person bat lOOl. due to him, at the eid of 
three years, and he wishes to have the valuo 
of the same immediately, the sum that oug^ 
to be given as an equivalent thmeto, is Ml. 
Ts, 8d. for this ts'the sum which' put out at 
the same rato of interest, will, at tfap end of 
three years, amount to lOOl. And if tbCso 
three values are added together, theymuiouilt 
to STSl. 6s. 6d. which is the sum that oughl; 
to be paid down for the lease of an estate tbr 
three years, of the annual rent of lOOi. Had 
the me of interest been 6 per cent, or smy 
bilker rate, the answer would havo. come 
out less than the value above given* or,had 
it been 4 per cent, or any lower rate, the 
^swer would have come out more than such 
valhei .wheuiic it is obvious, tha^ in jmr- 
chases of this hind, we ought previpusly to 
determuRp'lhC rate of interest at which ice 
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^ termipati:^, if a given Ufii or lives shoidd 
fail or hpCCbDia extract within such teemf 


fifl, 

LdMas, 'UfiZiie t>f .a 

leaiqmay be craifiqinie^M ptfi-ehamr of 
aa ammdy equal of the 

astate* .andthe aaidilpra^CS) from which 
nm deduced the prbiaimiMue of annuities 
to eeutinue dunagr li% gitett term, will 
api^tptfae vaI|Hf>f1|ipias, The^uipbid 
duffer ^ gn^^^l liasa islb rndh 

Tei,. n. 


4at1t hmrits pe- soiu^tnes they deaden the longest of two 
' uiaf^ yqry afily or three liv«i, ■ad^’Uberty on the faUure of 


or three liVM, Urira'iiberty on the faUmc of 
one or more cC die htra, to nominate o^etU 
on paymteut of a fiaa* College and corpom 
tion a»b these kindS!^cad *» 

almost # oiprai estimated erroneously. Tap 
values eff sat^leases, however, are curti^lM 
exhibited’^ ea a very useful collecUon m 
TathiM fc» the putchasmg and r«iewiag,eff 
Leases,**' bff *!. haUy, ot the Stock His 
change. ' I • 

r» LSASB, u. a, (from the oowm>* .f»M 
byleCsC (dtptlfir). I 
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To ItiAM. t>.». Doteii.) To glewt 
to g'ttber wlMitl ameit nieit iwtve 
(Drjfden). 

IiB'ASBR t. (from leate.) Gleaner t gB> 
tjierer after the reaper {Smiji). 

LSASM. f. (Uiit, French) letter Dutch.) 
1. A lenjUber throng, hy irhich a falconer 
holds his hawh, or a courser leads his grey* 
hound* (Shaktpeare), i. A tierce { tnree: 
a# a brace is two (ffuMtrai), 3. A band 
wrherewith to tie any thing in general 
(jDenaU). 

To hSASH. Vt a. (from the noun.) To 
bind) to hold in a string (Shaktpeare). 

ABASING. «. (leajo, Saxon.) Ides, false¬ 
hood (Prior). 

LEAST, a. the superlative of little. 
Saxon.) Little beyond others) smallest 
(Locke). . 

Lkast. ad. In the lowest degree; in a de¬ 
gree below others (Pope), 

M Lsast. *j To say no more) not 

At the Least. ) to demand or affirm 

At LEASTWISE.J more than is barely 
sufficient; at the lowest degree (A^Wna. 
"Booker). 

LEAST, a.nimsy; of weak texture: not 
in use (Atcham), 

LBATHBR. s. (let>ep, Saxon.) 1. Dressed 
hides of animals (SAeArspmre). 3. Skin: ironi- 
•ally (Sw^).' 

JLawmtB. The dressed hidts or skins of ani¬ 
mal*:—-the preparation of whioh tbr the many 
important purposes to which the> are applied is 
ahnoit exclusively a cliemical process in all its 
branches^ These branches we t^all thertforc 
notiec at soma length. 

' fiy converting skins into leather various im- 
^rtant points ate attained: putrefaction is pre¬ 
vented, &e material is rendered strong, tough and 
dunihte; and in many instances moisture is bid 
complete defiance to. The recent akin consists 
pilacipallyof the true outis or membranoua texture, 
the chemi^ coauiosition of which is gelatin m • 
dense sutc, but still entirely soluble in water 
more or less easily according to iu density, llii* 
however is penewated with dlffereot vessels for 
btood, lymph, oil, Ac. some of the contents of 
which must of necessity remain tiie death 
of the ammal, and is covered on the outside with 
^ imfOssible article to which is attached the ex- 
tdrioi' coveAsg ^ air, wool,' fur, and toe like. 
The elieniicel Composition of the arthde and it* 
ihvestittg hairy covering, appears torbo condensed 
t^bnOOen insoluble in water, aud nearly itieapable 
«(, putpi^aetion. but readily separable ffom ti>« 
tinsetld^ by slight'tnedmaieul yk^ce after the 
illlwslmxha* b«i>n weakened by tehipimt Ceniien- 
aa^iMtCf puuwfiaciiaqf nr the ehemicel action of 
fe aBmUe*, ^ 

^ Hence the, %|iy|ni m au the pPooesses nr 
hsakuiA » s^ratinf from ftie. 

diiEiwSbermdimpiHlIUks end toreigiimeittimi'^tfae 
jnioBs r^temad in te pores^ ii«d the «li- 
^de ita baky oowinf, except kra very few 
eaie*1nwi^^latlM>P'wt>o*eIrM9t<>B. The 
Obteiued neady pore, wad 
. itadamaM^ Aldopened am madBy helubfee aey 
«abBbm<m>«bidittm utbea ooa- 

tldM hr.dwi*l* methoda, of i^ieh 

fw« iBdta dkthkd 0em umA oHwrj 
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nanicly that of or immegnattug it witbtbr 

peculiar vegetable matter colled tan; and fewil^, 
in which it imbibes alum and other salto, and, 
afterwards some soluble eidmal matter, anehait 
the white of egg and sometimes blood. These tw* 
processes are also sometimes iKmdrincd, by first 
tiwing and then finishing wttii a slight tan¬ 
ning. 

A large portion of the tanned leather also un¬ 
dergoes the further operation of evrrymg, or im-’ 
biiing with oil of some kind with much manual 
labour, in order to render it supple, flexible, 
and still more impenctmble by water. 

As familiar examples of each we may observo 
that the thick sole-leather of shoes is tanned; 
the white kid-leatoer, as it is called, for fine 
gloves is tawed; the upper-leather for boots and 
shoes is tanned and curried; and the fine Turicey 
leather is tawed and aftemrards finished with a 
slight tanning. 

Tunned leather. The process of tanning rariea 
considerably, not only in different countries, but 
even in difierent parts of the some country. Tlia 
following IS the method most approved and prac¬ 
tised in London and its vaciuity. The leather 
consisists chiefly of three sorts, known by the 
name of butU or harks, /tide*, and skins. Butts 
are generally made from the stoutest and heaviest 
ox bidet, and ate miimsssd at follows. After the 
Itoms are taken off,’the bidet are laid smooth in 
heaps for one or two days in tilie summer, and for 
five of SIX in tiie winter: thw arc then hung on 
poles, in a close room caUed a tntoke-boute, in 
which is kept a smouldering fire, of wet tan; this 
occasions a small degree of puttefacUen, by which 
HKont the air it easily got off, by spreading the 
hide on a sort of wooden horse or beam, and * 
scraping it with a crooked knife. The hair being 
taken off, the hide is ftirown into a pit or pool of 
water to eteanie it from the dirt, Ac. which being 
done, the hide is again s]^re 4 d on the wooden 
beam, and the grease, loose flesh, extraneous 
filth, Ac. canffuuy soi^bed out or taken off; 
.the hides are thm put into a pit of strong liquor 
called ooae or wooae, prepared in pits called 
letches dr taps kept Ibr the purpose, by infesing 
gtouad bark iu water; thk u torffied colouring! 
after whti^ they are removed mto another pit 
called a seoweriog, which consists of water strongly 
impregnated with vHriolic acid, or ifith a vegeta¬ 
ble acid prepated from rye or barley, 
operation (which it called raising), by dktebding 
the poiWs of the hides,* occanons them more 
readUy to Imbibe the-ooxe, the effect of which la 
to asaringe and condense tiie fibres, and giver 
fimmess to ffie leather. The bkhd are thculaken. 
oitt of the inowering, and spread smooth ip a pit 
oommoQly ffiied whh water, called a binder, wlffi 
a qoahtity of groubd bark strewed batweea 
each. ' , , 

After lying a month orthix weeks, ffiW wf% 
taken up, aim the delayed hark ms4 liq^-wn^, 
drawn oW of the pit, jt la mied tqpdmWtth staiiw, 
ooae, when they ate M as h^jte, with hturk 
betweeh asioh iudm TMjl^how Ife two or’ffirdA 
m<mtiia.attbe expirat|im of whitdijthe same Opera¬ 
tion Is rapeafeffr ffihy then remain foulr orfive 
monttis, when tbsf'iggifte nUdeigo the taasa^rw- 
oess; imdaifterhe^yHhrewmottmt'iathebttpiV 
are completely ia^iia^ unleSa the hides are at 
remaikayya^taa tot^an additlottidjsit or 
layer. The wbtde ptoosisa.nquirns fron dborem 
to eightc^, months, .ati .^mefimes two y^ts^ 
•fitioeffinf fipffit iiffiHMCd ^ thd ijiffi dim 
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of Uanett Whoa takiiitii oat of tJia pit titled to pnuitidi^ Atleolio* UrjJteing •****^' 
to bs dried, they nte hung upon pol^ \ »nd anee tpeedy in Ha affect, was a few yeara aiiH» invents 
being coinpreiKcd by • «ed pin, apd boat out by Mr. Segnin, a»d » ge^ally raiaii^ iteolf 
aoMWth by wooden hanmera oalled beetles, the upontherainsoftbcoldroBtine. Inordw to explain 
operation is comptetn, end when dsorougbly dry this now proceaa it la neceafary to attend to tha 
they are fit for sale Butts are ehiefiy n»cd fo* following facta. 

£be soles <ff stout shoes. Skins swell up, and becotae.soft bf toowtoK*, 

The leather winch goes under the denomination which renders them permeable to wel^« Haico 
of hides IS generally made from cow hides, or the they are easily destroyed by the putrid pfo^is 
lighter ox hides, which are thus managed. Alter which ensues, and they become dry and britt}* 
the boms are taken off, and the hides washed, when the moisture is evaporated. Accident, fib 
they are put into a pit of water saturated with doubt, occasioned the discovery of the moans of 
lime, where theyiemain a few days,**hen they preventing these inconvenieiices by the uSe of 
arc taken out, and the hair scraped off on a certain vegetable substances, particularly tlio 
wooden beam, as before described, they are tiien t>nrk of oak. It was leen that skins prepared 
washed in a pit or pool of water, and the loose with these substonoes acquired new |iroperties$ 
flesh, &c. being taken off, they are removed into that without losing their flexibility they becamn 
a pit of weak ooze, where they are taken up and less permeable to water} more firm, mure corn- 
put down (which IS technically termed handling) pact, and lu some measure incapable of putre- 
two or three times a day for the first week: every faction. These observations gave birth to the art 
scixmd or third day they aiCshifted mtu a pit of of tlie tanner. Thisait, no doubt ofhigh antiquity, 
fresh ooze, somewhat stronger than the former, because founded on one of the earliest wants of 
till at the end of a month or six weeks, they are man in society, comprehends a succession of 
put into a stnmg ooze, in which tliey arc bandied jirouesses which was executed by habit and imi- 
once or twice a week with fresh bark for two or uUnn, witliont a knowledge of the essential ob- 
three mouths. They are then removed into an- j«wts. The preparation of skins a'icordingly to¬ 
other pit, called a layer, in which they are laid qmred several years, and frequently, in spite of 
smooUi, with bark ground very line, strewed be- Uie care, expense, god slowiiesa of the operation, 
tween each bide. After remaining here two or the tannmg, was incomplete, the skm formed » 
three montlis, they are gencnatly taken up, when soft and porous leather, which was soon destroyed 
th&4)i>ze is drawn out, and the bides put in again by moisture. Those defects essentially ^prunjp 
with fresh ooze and foesb baAi whfreafter la^nug from ignorance of tbu Uue pimciples of this ope- 
fwo or three mpntos tni^ t^y are' completely ration, because no discovery had been made re¬ 
tanned, except a vtty stoat which may specting the action of tan upon the skm, and tha 
require an extra layer i they are then taken out, circumstances, or conditmn^ wliiub might acce- 
.hnng on poles, and bring hammered apd smoothed lerate or retard the process, 
by a steel pill, are, when db-y, fit for ^e. These To arrive at this knowledge in an aconrata 
bides are called crop $Maa} they are from ten to manner, it is necessary to consider, first, the 
eighteen montlis fit tanning, and are used for the uaturo and properties of tan, and secondly, the 
soles of shoes. structure and composition of the skin. ‘ We shnil 

Skint, is the gcnoral term for the Cutis of calves, not enter into the detail of such precautions Mk 
seals, hogs, dogs, foe. T^e, after bring wasiied are requisite in the choice of oak bark, the ttm« 
m water, are put in lime-pits, ^before mentioned, and manner of separating it (him tbe tree, pra^ 
where toey are taken up and put down every sieving it, or pulverising it. It will be suffic^at 
third or fourth day, for a fortnight or three weeks, for our object to remark, that water poured Into 
in order to dilate toe pores And dissolve the gela- a vessel upon tan acquires, after some hours infu- 
tinotts paits of the «kmi The bair is th^n scraped sion, at tbe common temperature of the ntmoa- 
and the flesh and excrescences being removed, phere, a brown colour, an astringent taste, and 
are put k;to a pU of water impregnated with becomes charged with the most soluble subataaeni 
pigeon-dung (called a gainer or ipastriiig), form- eontained in the tan; that by drawing off toe 
mg a strong rikaline ley, which in a week or ten water, and adding at similar quantity to toe tan 
days, soaking out the lime, grease, and sapona- repeatedly, toe whole of tbe soluble parts may 
ceousmauerTdiMngwhfohperiodtoey are several be sncce^vely extracted, the iwater ceates to 
tim^ scraped ovdr with a craoked knife to work ncqtfire cedour, and there remains in toe tub « 
dht toe ^irt apd filto)t softens tbe skins, nod pre- mein fibrew matter, or parenchymatous texture, 
paint wem for toe reiliepl^on of tbe ooze, '^ey insoluble in water, and no longer adapted to 
«|« ooze, in the same mmmote the operation of , tanning. This residue 

anhW'*tod hAtog frequqntly »therefore iDwnys rriected in the manafoctonM 
bkhiffed,' ttti nJiOn^his temoyed into n stronger ai useless, it is only used hygardenersfor thehi 
nndstiU sttoh^ * month or six we^, hot-beds, but might pittoitoly bo advantageoinly 

iriiea 'topy am 'ihit « vqry str«tt% ooze, with applied in the fabrication of coarse paper, 
ftew biro itotmd, Tm'fiOT, and ft the end of It is therefore in toe,,fiater of infusion, or to* 
tro.nrtfoitomontoi',9<;riiiSmitgto woirsuto liriviations of tan, that we must seek for ton 
atVsufmirently tapridd^j ^ljim to^y^ ta^ soluble subilanccs-w]^ alone are efficaciosif 

hnngnn {foioifi dfte'd (tro Bt (at km-. These skins in wnoing. On fxiuiiiRutioa of tbe water of thn 
arc afterwards drisse^nhii t^hoked W toecurrier { last filtraijion, .ft It foimd to l<v not only ctenipte 
and are used for the u^pa-lratoepi of shoes, hoots, less imprefnafod apd less aend than the water of 
foe. The Ihehter soft qf'lMdes, .celled dressing- toe first Imviation, hnt Ukcwise that it possessqA 
hides, as wefi as h0r8e-nid%'^o managed nearly aU toe pro^l*^ of the gallic acid, ft tedd^ 
fh the same nwnnrir sir wtttt j and are used for toe infusioti «i jfedumaol, acts upon metrow sip^ 
oonfti-work, harness-wnrh/.foe. tions, and toWTO particularly it piwtpftatMAn 

H the process comthqnly used in tois black fecubi ikom sulphat of iron| 

MaMfv, or at Comiifoaly used tfil of Inte. is also found that a piece nf fresh «cm, 

ifot * fimeess nf g inotoftfieiitific aatow, pad en- of iu fat and raag nine l^owp» nhd mweisilM 
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in thii liquor, instead of becoming compact, ii under Uie title of astringents, contain the gaOie 
softened and swells up* acid only. All these form witii the sulphat of 

The Uquor of the ^rst lixivUtion exhibits a iron a precipitate more or less coloured and abon- 
very diSerent Gbarai^er. It is more coloured and dant; but none of tliCm produce the sligbtest 
astringent; it not only exhibits the properties of change in the solution of animal glue. On the 
the gallic acid, by the alterations it causes in the contrary, the tanning principle has never been 
blue colours of icgetablcs, and the blark preci- found alone, but always united or combined with 
pitste it forms wiUi the sulphat of iron; but it the galtiC principle. It was long supposed to 
iike« ise possesses the remarkable quality of form> exist exclusively in the oak, the nut-gall^ and 
ing, with animal gelatine, or glue, a yellowish sumac, the only substances used at the tan> 
abu^ant precipitate, insoluble in water, not pn> works; but it is found more or less abundantly in 
^scible, which becomes hard and brittle by dry. the siliquastrum, the rose-tree, the larix, several 
ing; and if a piece of skin properly prepared be species of pines, the acacias, the lotus, the squill, 
immersed in this fluid, it becomes gradually the roots of bistort, of rhubarb, of parella, aod 
more compact, and is converted into leather. ' several other plants, We have also found this 
There exist, therefore, in the same fluid, two principle in the products of distillation of different 
very different substances: the one, which precipi- vegetable substances, where it was in some mea* 
tates a black matter from iron, is the gallic acid formed during the operation, 
or principle; the other, which precipitates am- From these different considerations, founded on 
mal gelatine or glue, is called the tanning princi- experiment, the following general principles may 
pie, on account of its efficacy in the preparation be deduced: 1. Every substance of which tiie in- 
of leathci. fusion is capable of precipitating animal jelly. 

To leave no doubt on this important point, it pssesses the tanning property. 3. Every sub- 
was proved by a number of expenments easy to stance which possesses the tanning property, like- 
bo repeated. 1. That the liquor pf the last liti- wise precipitates the sulphat of iron black. 3. 
viation, though coloured, aqd of an astringent Every substance which precipitates the sulphat 
taste, affords no precipitate with glue; a fact, of iron, but not the solution of glue, docs not 
which seems to shew that the gallic acid contained possess the tanning nroperty. 
in the bark is less soluble than the tanning prin- These aid the principles which form the basis 
ciple. In fact, as has already been remarked, of M. Seguin’s new practice, and m coincidence 
when water is successively poured on the with the principles a patent was some years since 
tan, an infusion is at last obmned which no taken out by Mr. W. Desmond, who obtains the 
longer precipitates glue, though it precipitates tanning principle by digesting oak-bark, or other 
sulphat of iron very well. 3. The liquor of the proper material, in cold whter, in an apparatus 
first iixiviation, aftw having been saturated with nearly similar to that used in the salt-petre works, 
glue or animal gelatine, and forming an abundant That is to say, the water which has remained 
precipitate with that substance, is entirely de- upon the powdered bark for a certain time, in 
prived of the tanning principle. It no longer one vessel, is drawn off by a oock, and poured 
differs firom the Uqnor of the last ultmtions, and upon fresh tan. This is agqin to be drawn off, and 
contains merely a portion of the gallic acid, poured upon other ftarii tan; sand in this way .the 
Hence the addition of sulphat of iron affords a process is to be continued tiie fifUi vessel. Ihe; 
new precipitate with this liquor. 3. As the tan- liquor is then highly ooiou^, and marks, as Mr. 
ning principle has a strong attraction to the ani- Desmond sayS, from six to eight degrees on the 
mal ^latine, with which it always forms an inso* hydrometer for salts. He calls this the tanning 
Inhlo precipitate, ttiis property riffords a very lixivinm. The criterion tp dii^nguisb the pre- 
eonveniont re-xgent to ascertain its presence im- sence of the tanning principle is, that it precipi- 
mediately in any fluid, and to determine with tates g^ue ftom its aqueous solntion; and| the 
precision its quantity. Accordingly, tho infusion lixiviiun is also useful to examine bow far other 
ef tan poured into milk, whey, serum, broth, fee. vegetable substances, as well as pak-bark, may 
forms with these liquors, a precipatato motevr be suitable to the purpose qf tanning. Thestrote 
leM abandant, according to the quantity of gelo- tanning liquor is to be k^t by Itselfr It is found, 
tine they contain. by trials with the glue, that t^ tanning primiiplq 

l%is peenliar property of^be tanning prtociple of the fi»t digester which nacres the de« watw» 
affords an swlication which may beemite of giwat is, of Course, first exhaus^ I hat the same tan 
importance m the art of treating diseasra, to de- will still give a certain portion of the astnh^prat 
temme the nature of urine, and,to ascertain principle, or gallic lixivium, to water., t^^Pte- 
some of its changes. In the hehlthy sut^eet, all sence of tbis-ptinolpie it ascettained by its 
whose fonetiont are duly qtereised, the urine ing a Maek colour when adde4 td « sipa]^ 
does notde&tam gelatine, nor affiMei precipitate tity of the solntion of vitriol or Ifooq 

eijlli the infiisimi of tan: on the cdhiti-aty, in atl eopperaff: As ap. tiic firolh ^.difipstin 
the gaetric affbt^tn, the urine is more or lets ceases to exhibit this 'tii|n, liho,thQM edksmted^ 
elwigedwith gdatine, and fiarms, with'tiie infn- end niust be replaced i^'hew., Tl^ 
atl>ikOf’ta», apMUffi^pfitatomorworltosabundmit vium ^ resetvi^tho pwipoid « ttu^ w 
Hm Hne obtemtion is appUeriile to aonie and hmr olTfi^ $dei Strong hidbi, sdter kia^injr, 
eh ro n ted' diteasefo in whuh the eeriniletinff or deajningi And fiesbint^ iq the ususd wap, arb tq 
dkifM foreeaiqe ti«hblbd, daranM nr per- be immmd^foc teaiif 

4b ^'gaffin 01 ^ if oiUr t^oapThe gallic litodnto. flblf fShttUAUtdlh par^ 
pMfeiKd. W pteci^tea the dare & % inaans tha 

eiljlto* ttfirlih. is omnUrandaloBe, nralleatt hair is dptotch^ to that IthME 

vrlifeitt bring a d h e w p effied by the tsatoiaf prin- be torsc^ with a kn%. whim 

IMk adbqiihM^ tsntdeortorreSedeoiahe, «c i> dniitinkfo Sidles, aaer to ne hpi- 
tp'tostt'Or w aerainillttla, tomea w ten qc tatSltxi-'hoqni'ih aoqraearpfl-^, 

PMf, -stoddfo Ictodto# Mthito fllkd vr'ffh>atiBir, and. qu 

tkesatMqikrialic'aeid. ^ikaUdetbiiagtMre- 
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wuhed and dres$cd arc ready for tan¬ 
ning j for which purpose they are to be immersed 
lor feome hours ip a weak tanning liaieipni» of only 
one or two degrees; to obtain which, the latter 
portions of the infusioiui are set apart, or else 
some of ^at which has been partly exhausted by 
use in taaning. Ihe hides are then to be put into 
a stronger lixivium, where, in a few days, they 
will b"! brought to the same degree of saturation 
with the liquor in which the arc immersed. The 
strength of the liquor will by this means be coa» 
siderably diminished, and must therefore be re¬ 
newed, When the hides are by this means com¬ 
pletely saturated, that is to say, perfectly Unned, 
they are to be removed, and slowly dried in the 
shade. Calf-skins, goat-skinih and the like, are 
to bo steeped in lime-water, after the usual flesh¬ 
ing and washing. These are to remain in the 
lime-water, which contains more lime tian it can 


dissolve, and requires to bwotirred several times 
a-day. After two or three days, the skins are to 
be removed, and perfectly cleared of their lime 
by washing and pressing in water. The tanning 
process is then to be accomplished in the same 
manner as for the strong hides; but the lixivium 
must be considerably Weaker. Mr, Desmond re¬ 
marks, that lime is used instead of the gallic lixi¬ 
vium for such hides as are required to have a close 
grain; because, the acid mixed with that lixivdnm 
always swells the skins more or loss: but that it 
cannot, with the same oonvettiencu, be used with 
thi ck skins, on stocotlal lot lfo« cohaiderable labour 
required to clesr‘theni'''if the lime; any part of 
which, if left, would reader them bnrsh, and liable 
to crack, ife recommends, likewise, as the best 
method to bring the whole surface of the hides in 
contact with the lixivium, tlmt they should be 
suspended vertioally in the fluid, by means of 
transverse rods or bars» nt kneh a distance as not 
to touch each other Hy this practice, much of 
the labour of turning and handling nwy be saved. 
Mr. Desmond concludes his specification by ob¬ 
serving, that in some cases ti will be expedient 
to mix ftesh tan with the lixivium; and that va¬ 
rious modiilcations of 8trettgtli',nud other circum¬ 
stances; will present themselves to the operator. 
He nfllrma that, 2h additidn to the great saving 
of time and labWr 'ln this method, thd leather, 
beng more oethpletely tann^ willweigh'hcavier, 
wear better, and he less susceptible of moisture, 
than leather tanned in the nsuai way; that cords, 
ropes, and cabtes, made of hemp or speartery, 
impr^siatedwifo the tanking pifnoipte, will sup¬ 
port muCh'l^tW i^ghii WithOnt breaking; be 
learlli^' torn ookbyfoietton, and will run 

ihdttSim>^^joB]^i»ll|iMi ; iosornttchtimt, in Ids 
wpiiiM4q.,^ig:ep'c»ii|dW t^e- utie of tot in' mn»y 

tmne- 

SteSStdry;; ^atitmay benubstituted 

W^l'''fnBdily per- 
•BSiitej"tihiit on two 

pntttna||pr eiroutvatonoda. WsHeg# more sided- 
tifie' itsana^eiiMit of toei'j|eattW‘'Tirbm!«‘'t!hi!n 
tiw.bseti usnalk' TlidifininSsnm|iate>ift ^mewm'd 
«fdetermiotngtoe praen^li^t^iuillntfty of file 


Irmeter, aM't^e 
in appiyi^ 


tannidg prfoeiipio,'% 

prdciplMiifbttf'gltMif^W'ij ^ _ 

thiO'^iteipld^toneoneWliltrUjds^ moreenti^ 
in'point of tjkiid than'lnu^ Ijmvbwps'^ been hitherto 
.Our tenttchii,.«fter eeminbtf ptottoUs 
pveenittes; and tinltolfiii| by «GidS!| bytiiun. Sor 
%y l^nogtAe biAm ghknaiey ihay heat aitd'begin 
*» ptmrij^ apply Site mUbtfonof ton; whiidi they 


cill ooae, in a great number of pits in tiiC Mft- 
yard. They begin with tl» weakest volution, 
which has been used, suid in of a lighter colour 
than the other; andthey pass the bides, according 
to tbclr judgment and experience, into oozes 
which are stronger and stronger; until at las*, in 
certain cases, the bides come to be buried, for a 
certain time, in a solid mass of ton, or oak-bark. 
The oak-bark itself, in the pits, is not only ttie 
source from which the water exinett the taming 
principle, but seems, likewise, in some measure, 
during the last stageo of the process, to 0 }ierate 
mechanically, by keeping the surfaces of the 
hides from touching each othei. 

How far this presumed improvement upon M. 
Seguin may answer wc are not competent to de¬ 
termine: but as to M. Seguin’s method itself there 
can be no doubt that it maten.illy shortens the 
previous mode of tanning, and that very perfect 
leather has been produced by it From the a ay 
in whicli the oozes arc made, they must of neces¬ 
sity contain much more tan m proportion to ex¬ 
tract and other vegetable matter than where the 
bark itself is suffered to remain in substance along 
with the one and skin fbr many months; as the 
tan is by far tlie most soluble of all tiie substances 
that are to be extracted by water, so that bark 
may be readily exhausted of tan, long before the 
extract resin, gallic acid, and other materiahi 
ace got out It is however affirmed, and we are 
affraid with some trntii, that the leather prepared 
in this new method is less durable and more brittle 
titan in the old nay. 

The only improvement that we are aware has 
since been introduced into tiie modern practice hr 
that of using the weaker oozes warm, by which 
the skin is sooner penetrated with it, and a con¬ 
siderable saving of time is accomplished. 

A very valuable senes of experiments, however, 
have been entered into in regard to an artiflcidl 
tannin substance that possesses the chief Cha¬ 
racteristic properties of tanning, or the tanning 
f«inciples by Mr. Charles Hatchett which will b« 
found giv'cti .It laige in the Pbilosopbioal TrUnt. 
for 1803, 1806, m which the ingenious experi- 
mentor seems very fairly to have established that 
there hre few animal, vegetable, or even mineral 
substances of the inflammable class but what may 
be induced to yield a principle similar to that of 
tannin by the use eitiier iff sulphuric or nitric 
acid, an^ wlmt is of still higher consequence that 
the iresiduttm or eitoansted bark of the tan-^fts 
b^ng diM and roasted, and then moistened «ith 
dilated iMoarid (Which must be softened to eva¬ 
porate iiot.niholi exceeding 300** till the bark 
hecbniCS pettoctly dry, on being digested in water 
trill dghfo yi^ > considerable proportion of tan- 
mn »' a yellmirhib broini liquor that will abun¬ 
dantly preeipiteto gOlatto t' m process that may be 
ropeated time after time, and with equal suceesa 
tin the whole Of thehsorM has been converted into 
the toaniiqt mibatatrce. But we sbail have oo- 
caiion tbtoturn to tiiia subject in discussing tile 
separate aiticie TMMnm 

Tamd ahdtiSrcstod-tenther. All theae ne for 
the most pOrt'Obtoraod from the lighter and moto 
delieato likhna of lambs, sheep, goats, and eahtes. 
Though timrpio «o little difference between *fbo 
dress^ of titotooy-ieather, alum-leatei; HtoU 
gary leatii6r; WS0rocco leather, paTOhMent, toad 
totmingi 'y«t thfe skins which paia tiirohp |(fle 
hands of sevorhl workmen, <n)ghtto%m^|te 
.most part, mt'-leasi washed dleia 
impurities 'W-a rmmitt|| 
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wofk^ «ith III* hands, «r (founded with wooden nating it with some kind d/ nil, hjr which fliCftttf 
(lesacs m a vat; put into the pit (which is a hole it ii rendered muchmoro impervjouebj iHdilttiier 
lined cither with wood, or with stone and inortar) and proper to protect the feet from ttie iuctawency 
6Uea wkh water in which qiiick-lirac is dissohed) of the seasons. The process is briery as folJows. 
in order to loosen the hair, that it may bfc easily The hide is first soaked thoroughly in water, then 
tubbed off without ininnuj; the skin; drawn out, placed on a polished wooden beam with tlie flesh* 
and set to drain on the edge of the pit; stretched side outwards, and pared with a broad ritatp knife 
on the or bone, in Order to ha^c the hair Ult all the inequalities are removed and it is rc» 
scraped off with a blunt iron knife. nk* urAnrlskn ^tfm duCtfsH fn fh^a 14 im •kan 


V • — - f •s«a>v vaaw aatsii 

tmped off with q blunt iron knife, or wooden cy¬ 
linder : the membranes on the fleshy side, and the 


duced to the requisite thinness. It is then again 
Washed and rubbed With a polished stone, and 


------ - vsav Biury niiu ujc; n»o4icu Ruu Tuoifco wim a poiisneQ Bioney ■ua 

Bca&s or roughness on the gram side, pared off while still wet, is besmeared with currier’s oil, 
wito a sharp knife, and the skins rubbed witli a generally fish-oil, or a mixture of this and tal- 

WhetStoDCa to nfF anxr i\as>kirulAe nf *Wjk Iivma _ _i-a.. _ 


whetstone, to take off any particles of the lime, 
or any thing else that may occasion hardne.ss; 
thickened by different sorts of powder, whereby 
they become greater m bulk, and so much lighter, 
as gradually to rise to the surface of the water; 
stretched out g;reen or half dried, and piled one 
oyer another; or put npsepaiate after they are 
dried, and hung out to hair upon poles, lines, 
or any other way; whi;h must be repeatedly done 
in tlie dressing of small skins, 'fhis alternate 
transition from the liquid of tMl air into toat of 
water, and from water into the air, wiA the as¬ 
sistance oi lime, salts, and oils, (qteus to the in¬ 
most fibres of the skin so effectuallv, as greatly 
to facilitate tlie introdnetiiAi of substances proper 
for making them pliant withont rendering them 
thinner. 

In all these processes the grand point is tho¬ 
roughly to cleanse the kind of skm employed, and 
to reduce it to as purified a state as possibe, in 
which state it is called a pelt, and is fit for any 
subsequent operation of tawing or dyeing, or oil- 
dressing or shammoying. 

If the pelts be to be tawed, they arc put into a 
solution of alum and salt in warm water, in the 
proportion of about three pounds ahrai and 
.four pounds of salt to every 120 middle sized 
skins, and worked about therein till they have 
absorbed a sufficient quantity. This again gives 
the skin a remarkable degree of thickness and 
.toughne% The skins are then taken out and 
washed in water, and then put into a vat of bran 
and water, and allowed to ferment for a time till 
much of the alom and salt is got out, and the un¬ 
usual thickening produced by it is for the most 
part reduced. They are then taken to n lofty 
room with a stove In flic middle, and stretched on 
hoota, and kept there till fully dry. The skins 
CTOvcrted into h toUgh flexfefe, and quite 
rate leather; but to give,them a ^ssy finisb, 
and to take «flr the harshness df feel stUi remain! 
»g, they are again soaked in water to extract 
IBore of the salt and pui into a lwg« wil, «n»- 
Minmgttie yolks <ff eggs beat up wE water. 


low. When hung up to dry the moisture eva¬ 
porates, and the oil, which cannot be dissipated by 
mere exposure, gradually takes the place of the 
moisture, add penetrates deeply into tiie pores of 
the leather. It is then dried cither in the sun or 
in a Btoved room. 

_ Slackening the leather it also a part of the car¬ 
rier's business, which is done on the grain-side 
simply by rubbing with an iron liquor, but on the 
flesh-side with a mixture of lamp black and 
oil. 

Shammoyed Leather, is generally sheep or doe¬ 
skin, prepared in the way mentioned for alum 
and tawed leather, and died if necessary, and 
then finished in oiL., This, forms the common 
wash leather, breechm leather, &c. and is the 
only kind which, when dyed will bear washing 
without the colour being materially injured. 

Dyed, Ltather, TTie'Colours pven to leather 
are various, sometimes dependant upon mere 
fancy, and sometimes upon real utility; and the 
matensls employed are various, accoiding to the 
country in which the process-takes place. 

English Morocco leather prepared from shcep- 
diins chiefly, and used so largely for coacb-lin- 
pocket-books, and the best kind of book¬ 
binding is ftms made. The s^n cleansed and 
worked in the way ^ready described, is taken 
from the lime-water, and the thickening tbweby 
occasioned is brought down, not by tan-liquor as 
in tawing, Irat by a bath of dog’s or pigeon's 
dung diffused in water, where it remains till sof- 
fleiemly supplied, and the lime is quite got out, 
and it becomes a perfectly white, clean ^t. If 
intended to be dyed red it is then sewed up very 
tigte in the form of a sadc with the grain-side 
outwards (too dye only being required on this 
side) and is immersed is a cocMaeal bath of a 
warmth just equal to what the hand can support, 
and w worked about for a sufficient time tin it is 
unifonnly dyed, a piocess Uiat doWands inuch 
skill and ex^rienee. The sack is then nut into 
a large tat, eoMainis^ awnuch infused wlru'm 
watei, and kept for some, hours till it nemfo- 




tihS fo coa*^ hi thw, 'irndH f» hl»ek'toth*r aw previously rhbhed 

.ertimwk#i*(i hmh iirabrbyinelfos;^:a stiffbasifo, 
*^f?* !^* aetteis; nndhif tte fetter whitih nidtiM.»UbltegqatemciA^^ tbe sdmach 
ISt insteirtlystrleln^^nd unifortii him*, they 

the •wfeMeqnmit.tiaahiiag inte.-njniffgonid Wtnitfo himidal Ja- 



bbdtheB'hi^eSi- jNmfeljiyd^nkdut jAfoniHiiirsne^ 


ler rf Biftow Hdgei» tl»e frictioa <rf which gim 
the Ie*ther the deeired 

In the procees for making reri Morocco 
the skins after coming from the br»n "f 
into a second bath made of white figs m x 
wateri which is thereby rendered siimy and ' 
mcAtable. In this bath they remain fom or fl^ 

days, when they are thoroughly >* 1 ^ 

_ j_-t. anA net with Salt am 


leather. ^ 

culated fbr 

watei. One ponnd rf ^ ^ 

of mutton together; and, 

ounces of lerin, arc to both to the 

while moderately warm* te f^,ta.—Dr. Rush 
upper leather, and the ‘‘^rfeen Ibin 

remarks that this cheap . nnblished dur- 


The Complete Fisherman, a w ^ 

nays, wnen iney am «,i«v-syv 7 —T.T in* ihe «i«n of Queen hliaabetu, anu 

cem (or rock-salt) alone, and not with salt and mg ine rc^ employed wiUi great success 

alum; after which they aie lit to receive the dy^ ®*KtaJineru « L 

which for the red is cochineal and ^ patent was granted in 1794 to Mr. Joto 

the yellow, pomegranate bark and alum. Ihc P for hig new invented method •f makwg aO 

skins are then tanned, dressed, snpphed with a J'^er water-proof.-For this pu^os^ 

liUleoil, and dried. . «,« nstentee has contrived two compositions. 

Much excellent leather, and <d various d^s is ared m tlu> following manner: , ^ 

manufactured in different parts of Russia, Im th method: One gallon of nut-oil, and jm 

peculiar processes <rf which we much refer -nual ouauUty of poppy -oil| are tube mixed wite 

ieadertoWTookc’a « Viewof the KussianE n- ,, ,„ y{^eed-oil5 01 , one gallon of nut. 


pire," voi. III. p. om. —-. 

which IS prepared largely at-iustracaii, is manu¬ 
factured only from bucks’ and goats skins; and 
the usual colours are red and yellow. The sh«- 
oi’cCTi which is also manufactured at Astracan, 

consistsonlyof horse’s, or ass’s hides ; and, ot 

these, only of a small part cut from the crupper 
hue along the back, m a semicircular fo^aboot 
thirty-four inches upon the crupper, and twenty- 
eight along the back. The chief dyes are gree!^ 

black and blue. . ... 

We shall just notice the substances from wlach 
the more common colouM are opined among 
ourselves, and the mode of applying teem, 
a 1.1.... ... kno tll6 BKlS 1 


tlireft ffallotts ot iwwceQ-wn, TVu a 

° evil niMxr bo addoli b) thfCtt that ax* 

";r«S “ta«iS-A’•'s 

oL pound of white copperas, 

coE or anv other drying tnbstence. Tlw 

whSc is to remain for the space of six w sm^ 

hours over sneb a degree of heat, “ 

without rising, till it Yu 


e won: wutu*v» wUhAiit minSe till ii Dccvuic.* 

ourselves, and tho mo^ of appl^ng .. j, taken off; and, as soon as it U 

A blue IS given by Immersing tec skm for the ,wh^ may w wae 

space of twonty-fonr Itoma in wriim a^ *”^condEteod: G um resin, one pomd; pitch, 

a^r which it is b^ed iB aium, ” ***. -half a Mund; tor and tunientine# of ^hTom 
may be commmnpipated by temj^iog the mdi^ half a pounu^ ^ of the oiU 

with red wine, and steeping the skins in the mi* according to the first method; th®se 

ture, . . u « * ...hina tep ffrediMts arc to be well mixed with the oiU, wet 

A red colour is obtained, by rnwhing the g heatinc the whole maas, then increasing 

skins, which are teen soaked Y the fi«!\ui the whole become thoroughly incor- 

houis in galls, wrung ouW «>d ™ DE^ --The patentee specific various pro|«r. 

ouor prepared by a solution of privet {Uguftruia porateo p _ - i,b uaeA; bu 

alU, and verdi^ease in water; 


<iiior DrcMrea oy «iviubWH v* ^.*vww 

L.), alU, and vcrd&rease in wmer; 
whSn they are steeped .in a dye made of Brazil¬ 
wood boiled with tey.-rin order to cmnmumcate 
a purple, tho sWns are wetted *rth a ^ 

Roman alum in warm water; a^ when dry, they 
are rubbed by.tee hand with a decoction of log- 
wood in cold n^tofa i ..mi 

Leateer a^mros a 

ing le it sap-green diluted with boiled aln^ 
-r._cast H oonununlcated by 


cxpeiicnce will he the best guide 

them. When the oils, prepared £ 

the flrst method, or the gums, «eo. 

tee second, are sufficiently cool, Mr. 

rects a brush to be dipped m 

iteich should be rubbed into the 

«that article te 


.bserves,-tl»ttJwf shpuifl nrsi ne av 

-. 

a of hip« tS to im we in vite an mtcrestmg 

pragiSy stS; or, If fi^lT- SmuSLtKV M* ^ 

iilS£BiSA% aSSSBSg 

S2sf!«™SSs 

SsSvBSs S5aifes.“.» 
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bf RmT; at we «r« convinced they will 

eontrib^Pfo impcdve <Ae art of tauning. 

AnbUtm metitod of pi^venting leather from 
iMiog penetrated by water, consilts is expoaing 
'it with the fleih>iiide towardt the fire: after which, 
a coat of wanned ter is to he applied with a proper 
brush, three Or four times suoceisively, according 
to the thickneu of the leattmr, till the liquid 
tnaUer penetrate through the whole skm. The 
durahUity and strength riioei, &c. will be con* 
Biderably increased, if, in laying on the last coat 
of tar, they be sprinkled ovei' with a small quan¬ 
tity of fine iron-filings, which will, in a manner, 
fill up the pores of tte leather. Lastly, shoes 
nay be rendered impi imeable to moisture, by 
ocCBSianally rnbbittg the soles with hot tar: thus 
thefeet may be preserved dry and warm; an im¬ 
portant object in this climate, especially during 
the wheter season. 

On subjects connected with this artide, 
the reader may ad vantageouily consult many 
of Uie Tolumes of the Repertory of Arte, as 
troll as of the Retrospect of Arte and Manu- 
fitetures. 

LE'ATHERDR£SS£R,.t.(teeiAcraBddrcf- 
ter.) He who prepares leather t be who ma¬ 
nufactures hides for use (Pope). 

LE'ATHEH-BATER, in entomology. See 

DEIltiBStKt. 

LE'ATHERLY, or LBaTHEni.iKE, See 
CoRtacBovs. 

LE'ATHER-MOUTHBD. a, (feather and 
mouth.) By a leather.mouthed fish, I Aean 
such as have their teeth in their throat | as 
the chub, or cheven, barbel (ff^altm). 

lE'ATHERN. a. (from ieatl^r.) Made 
stf leather 

LE'ATHERSELLER. «. (leather and $el- 
ler.) He who deals in leather, 

JU'ATHERWOOD, in botany. SeeDiaca. 

LEAVE, t. (1^, Saxon.) 1. Hrant of 
liberty i permission t aUowance (Jh^e). S, 
Earewelli adieu (Shdeepeare). 

Xb LEAVE, v.a. pret. ihttvel^. 

1. To quit; to forsake (Be» Jomem). i. 
To desert; to abandon (Meebu). S. To 
hare remaming at dsaUi (MeeUu). 4. Not 
to deprive of (Taylar), A., To to re- 
imuntfiacoft). fi.Nottocanaawaiy(Jir»«fiM. 
T. To Bot to diooso a, To 
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after kneading flour with yeatt, k order to 
ferment a larger quantity of paste,—U is a 
very imperfect subsUtuto for yeast; and* as 
it communicates to the bread an astringedt 
taste which few persons relish, it oagbt to 
be used only where barm cannot ho pio* 
cared. See Baking, Baku, Bebao, 

ro Ll'AVEN. V. a (from the noun.) 1’. 
To ferment by something mixed (Shakt.') 
2. To taint; to imbue (fVtW). 

LE'AVEH. *. (from leave.) One who de¬ 
serts or forsakes (i>hakefeare). 

Leaver, in mechanics. See Lever. 

LEAVES, s. The plural of teqf. 

LE'AVINOS. s. (fromtceOe.) Remnant; 
relicks; offal; refuse (Adihon). 

LE'AVY. a. (from leaf.) Full of leaves; 
covered with leaves (Sidney). 

LEBADE.4, a town of Bccotia, near Honnt 
Helicon, It received this name from the 
mother of Aspledon, and became famous for 
the oracle and cave of Trophonius (Hrah.) 

LEBECHIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class diaddphia; order necandria. Calyx 
five-parted with acute divisions and rounded 





iTohMqaath i togiveasuiherRNia {Dry.) 
id. TGgive up} to rerign (Le^tevi). €l, 
W'lthottt innrpotiteon (Lertto). 
If. T«jM«Mtodot todeitetto»in(daiiitte/), 
ta. toleaveolft to desist fromf to forbear 
UiHooo). 14. To leave off; to>. forsake 
(gufrlirthMOi 14. To leave out*to omit; 
totoarlert ^ 

2bliEAfBk^«*'>ii,”<«}«.To ecMe* todedst 
iSkaA^ora)t>^-jfO’ li^ve off *' to t desist 
Tli^ditoofft toitop>(BMaf). 

arhda preiqgvqd 


LECH, V. n. (lecher, French.) To lick 
over (Shaktpeare). 

LECHEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class triandria; order trigynia. Calyx three¬ 
leaved ; petals three, linear; capsule three- 
celled, three-vaived, with the same number 
of inner ones: seed one. Four speciesi 
two of India, two of Amrtricip' oU herbace¬ 
ous plants. 

LE'CHER, s. A whoremattor (Pope), 

Tb LE'CHER. v. a, (from the noun.) To 
whore (Shaktpeare). 

LEi'CHEROIJS. a, (firom Ueher.) Lewd; 
lustfbl (J^rham). 

1£XHEROu4y. ad. Lewdly; lustfully. 

LE'CHEROUSNESS. I, (from fecbcreiM.) 
Lewdnesi. 

LB'CHERY, *. (from ledutr.) ‘ Lewduess; 
last (Aeeham). 

' LECHLADE, a town is Gbueesterdlire, 
with a market on Tnesday* seated at toe 


A canal from toe Severn joins the ThiafiifW 
sear this town, It is 28 miles E.,by S. of 
GloWeaitot, and t1 W. by N, of LoWfloo. 
Lon. t. 85. VV. !Ut. St. io. N. 

LECRNICH* a town m Omnsany, kto* 
eirele of the Lower Rhine, and in tito riec* 
toiato ef C«dogae< Long, 8. 85. Bi Lat. 
60i’'40» N» ■' 

LECfli, bedE^wf eoschea, were of too 
kinds amtnigst the Remans, as being deitmed 
to toO diffmtot nnes, to Im upon'at enter- 
tohiuieatt', hnd tO 'rtmose iflur niglitly 
rest|. jniO first wwk oifledtodd 'jbidSndreit 


'ki]UU,40T«pe(di^tolito^ * l^tototod 
ketiha iteailndhy Fttay cidMsiiAto 
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AUdW kik ivfaen botb ituia tad Ibfa* to i^ra'blijr tod hfrimce. 

cottriea uo takra io« 9. Allow nsTOn poiirt», oospiant} one & qatifoof ^ Cape, 
wbai tb« fhip tries a^iiiU, or all rails are liBECH, in helmintbolc^. See Hiatroo. 

baodedt Wben tho wind haa blowed hard tBEDS, a town of EaglaM, in the OoMntjr 

in either quarter, raid shifts across the me> of York, situated on the river Aire, and on 
ridiMi into the next quarter, the lee-wtf the great canal which is navagahle tVom 
wifi be lessened. But in all these cases, re» Idvoipool. It is ^vemed hjr a mayor, re> 
spect most be had to the roughness of the corder, twelve alaermen, twentj>foar corn* 
aea with the trim of the ship} and hence mon councilmen, die. but sends no members 
the mariner will be able to correct his to parliament. Leeds has been a long tima 
course. famous for tiie wocdlen manufacture, and is 


Lbs, a village beautifully situated in 
Kent, near Blackheath. In the church»yard 
of this village the celebrated Sr. Halley is 
interred. 

LEE (Nathaniel), a very eminent drama¬ 
tic poet of the last century; was the son of 
a clergyman, who gave him a liberal edu¬ 
cation. He received his first rudiments of 
learning atWestminster School {from whence 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Coming to London, however, his inclina¬ 
tion prompted him to appear on the thea¬ 
tre I nut he was not raerre successful in re¬ 
presenting the thoughts of othef men than 
many a genius besides, who have been 
equally unfortunate in treading the st^e, 
although they knew so well bow to wnte 
for it. He produced eleven tragedies, ril 
of which contain a very great portion of 
tree poetic enthusiasm. None, ir any, ever 
felt the passion of love more truly i nor 
could any oue describe it with more tender¬ 
ness. .tddison commends his genius highly { 
observing, that none of our English poets 
had a happier turn for traged^ although 
his natural fire and unbridled impetuosity 
hurried him beyond all bounds of probabi¬ 
lity, and sometimes were quite out of na¬ 
ture. The truth is, Uiis poet's imaginstton 
ran away with his reason t so that at length 
he became quite cracyi and grew so mad, 
that bis friends were obliged to confine him 
in Bethlam, where he made that famous 
witty reply to a coxcomb scribbler, who 
had the cruelty to jeer him with his misfor- 
tone, by observing that it was an easy thing 
to write like a madmans—“ No," smd Lee, 
'*-it is not an easy thing to write like a mad¬ 
man } hut it is very easy to write like « 
fool t" . Lee bad the gotm fortude to reco¬ 
ver the tlie of bis reason so farra tO he dis- 
chargral from his melancholy cd^nementi 
hut m did not long survive his eidarge- 
ment, dying at the early age of Si.' Gibber, 
in hU Lives of tile Poj^, says he periihed 
unfortunate!^ <ia a uight-raamle in Lemdon 
stseets. .Hin^eodoMos and Alexander the 
Great nro storicqpl|fy)i» and to thu'dtjr are 
often deled wi^ gsaat applause. The late 

K uWaa^artldoiam fovtihiato in the 
cf tke l|iu»i|innBU Hero. 

>ln |raiBrin}(jfia>feaaa 0 $ tho claas 
1; eidifn raiMHttllia.. ;GdMi ^e- 
fra-cMteredt, 
ibet^e efUin nofOli berry ia- 
Meednd. tbnra«|«ries~4wo in- 


one of the largest and most flourishing towns 
in the county, yet had but one church tiH 
the reign of Charles I. It now contains 
three, a Presbyterian meeting-house, erected 
in 1691, called the New Chapel, which is 
the stateliest, if not the oldest, of that de¬ 
nomination in the north of England; and in 
the town and suburbs several other places 
of worship. In 1786 the first stone of a ge¬ 
neral infirmary was laid at Leeds, and which 
is since finishra. It is noted for some me¬ 
dicinal springs. Hero are two magnificent 
halls, both built about the year 1714; one 
used for an assembly-room, the other is the 
guild, or moot-hail.. Its increase of build- 
tog, in the year 1T86, was nearly 400 houses. 
The antiquity of Leeds is very great, but it 
wasnotincoraorated tilt ^e rpign of Charles 
the First The numufseture and trade of 
Leeds are principrily in cloth, the market 
for which is not perhaps to be equalled in 
the world. There are two spacious halls 
for the accommodation of the clothiers, and 
abo a third ball, where worsted goods are 
exposed to sale. At about lix o'clock in 
the summer, and abouis^ea in the winter, 
the market bell rings; upon Which, in a 
few minutes, without hurry, noise, or the 
least disorder, the whole market is filled, 
all the benches covered with doth, as dose 
to one another as the pieces cmi lie long¬ 
ways, each proprietor standing behind hts 
own piece. As soon as the beujkas ceased 
ringing, the fimtors and buyers of all sorto 
outer the hdl, and walk up and down be¬ 
tween the rows, as their occasions direct. 
When they have pitched upon their doftb, 
they lean over to the dothier, raid by a 
whisper, in the fiswest words imagindile, the 
price is stated; one asks, the othNir bids, 
and they agree or disagree in a memeut. 
In «litne more than an hour di the btsi» 
uoM is done, .ten or twenty thonsaad pomifds 
worth of doth, and soinetimet much mepBi 
are bought and sold with a whisper 01 %; 
the laws .of the market here bemg u^ro 
strictly observed than at any place in 
land. '' On account of the trade, the rivers 
Aire'and Calder were made navigable,'at 
the expense of seveml.private merdumts, 
witboiik csllmg iu Ihoussistaue ct theiio- 
bilUy and geubry. By thia rdisaiis a comma- 
mddioh was opened CrowrXdelbaHd Wako. 
field to York and Hulli so Hiat all the wod- 
lea nuuittfactures dxporind^are carried' by 
water tp Hidl* Theta k aaotlier 4tiade iu 
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tff tfae eoantry, become tiry eOn« 
tiderablc since Ibe Opening oftfae nbove na¬ 
vigation, which ig the carriage of coals 
down from Wakefield and I.e.>ds; near both 
which places there are inexhaustible stores. 
These are carried quite down into the Ouse, 
and then either up that river to York, or 
down to the Humber, where the Treirt and 
Ouse meet together, and which in a feW 
miles tails into the sea. The number of in¬ 
habitants of Leeds in 1800, was 53,162; and 
since that period the population has in¬ 
creased. Distance from York 22 miles j 
from London 192. Long. 1. 29. W. Lat, 
53. 48. N. 

LEBF.tt. (/eue, Dutch.) Kind,fond (Spm.) 

LEEPOOGA, one of the Friendly Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean, visited by Cap¬ 
tain Cook in 1776. Many parts of the coun¬ 
try, near the sea, are san% and barren j btit 
in the internal parts, the marks of consider¬ 
able population, and of an improved state 
of cultivation, are conspicuous. Many of 
the plantations are inclosed in such a man¬ 
ner, that the fences, running pmraJlel to 
each other, form spacious pnbUc roads. 
Large spots, covered with the paper mal- 
borry tree, were observed, miid this planta¬ 
tions in gcncrid were abundkutly Mocked 
with pisnU and fttfikAreCs. to these Gi^ 
tain Cook made some addition,'by sowing 
the seeds of melons, Indian corn, &C. The 
island is seven mites in length $ its breadth, 
in some places, is not above three. 

LEEK, in botany. See Abuvin. M 

Luck, a town in Staffordshire, wither 
market on Wednesday | 18 miles north of 
Stafford, arid 154 N. Bf. W. of London. Long. 
I. 55.W. Lat. 53. 16. nr. 

LEER, or Lsna, a town of Westphalia, 
in East Friesland, on a river of the same 
name, which soon after fafit into tiie Bmbs. 
thMs 11 miles S. Fi. of Bmbden, and 24 W. 
N. W. of (Hdeidiiirg. Long. 7.1 ll B. Lat. 
53. «l. N. ' 

LEER. Saxon.) l. An oblique 

vieW'f.MKtiMi}. 2. A'laboured east of coun- 
tmirinee 

7b LEER, o, n. (from the noun.) I. To 
look obliquely t to iook archly {Stp(/t). 2. 
To look with a forced condteaance {Dryi.\ 
'^LSEybDAMj, a town of the Dnited Pro- 
viaictia’ in J^uan^ seated od' the ' Linghe, 
tr miles If. S. m DoiA. Loag.'S.’ is. B. 
laL 5L M. N, ‘ ^ '■ 

‘SPSHOT^ a fortress of We^baiia, in 
Badf Friesland, seated at tha'cnttfluence of 
the Lee with the Embs, 10 milei E. byS. of 
Eanbden. 

or Ltsai, a town of Westphana, 
» the bhdioprth of* Liegw,‘ near which a 
battle'was foaght bn tiie 1st of October, 
lUOt betsmthi tiris'altiM, commanded'by 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, and the Fbesim 
saider Connt'Eate.' >lt is<totir imios Nv of 
diaeMii <•' V V . '3' 

LBfiftSlAi ‘ In"boiant^ a gdutrs bf'^c 
«Uss triindriai dfdor «|yhiab Calysdmii 
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ginnns doset. Hmtt 

ail Arneriimtt gfisibiif and one, L. ory . 
common to BUfopf hi #elt as America. 
LEES, the gfOMOit and moM pouderonis 

{ tarts of liquors, isitidi, ieit^ s^araied hY 
brmentatioD, fill tie hoftbln. The word 
comes from the FrCnch'/Aff and ^t either 
from Umm, « mud,” or frbm ode of 
the surnames of Bacchus | or^ according bo 
Du Cat^e, from ffa, a corrupt Latin Word 
signifying the same. The vinegar-makers 
make a great trade of the lees of wine dried 
and made into cakes, after having squeezed 
out the remains of the liquor in presses. 

To LEESB. V, a. To lose. This word is 
now nhiriy obsolete. 

LEET, or Covrt Lsrt {Jela vitusfiranet 
plegii), is a court of record, ordained for 
pouisniiiig offences against the crown; and 
IS said to be the most ancient court of the 
land. It inquires of all offences under high 
treason t but those who are to be punishid 
with loss of life or member, are only inquira- 
bie and presentable here, and to be certi¬ 
fied over^to the justices of assize (Stat. I. 
F.dw.’ III.). And this court is called the 
view of frank pledge, because the king is 
to be there certified by the view of the 
steward, how many people are within every 
leet, and have an account of their good 
manners and government; and every per¬ 
son of the age of twelve years, who hath 
remained there for a year and a day, may 
be sworn to be faithful to the king, ai^ the 
people are to be kept in peace, dec. Xleet 
IS incident to a hundred, as a court baron 
to a manor: for by grant of a hundred, a 
leet passeth; and a nundred cannot be with¬ 
out a leet, 

LE'EWARD. a. (lee and peapb, Saxon.) 
Toward the wind (Arbuthmf). 

Leeward Isi.ands, that part of the Ca- 
ribbee Islands in the West Indies, commenc¬ 
ing at Dominica, and extending to Porto 
Rieo. 

LBEWE, a fortified tosvn of Austrian 
E^bknt, seated on the Geete, 12 miles E. 
of Louvain, tong. 5. 7..E- Lat. 50.53. R. 
LEFT. The participle pretcr. otfeave. 
LbYY. 'a. (fiffle, Dutch; IteviUt laitin.) SU 
nlstrous; riot the right {Drvien). 

LsFt-lhAYnBD. «. (tigft and band.) Using 
the left hrifid rather tfaab the right (Brown), 
LEFT-HiiNDEDNESS. s. (from teft^hand- 
ed.) , Habitual use of Hie left-hand (Dotaio). 

LEO, the iowei^ extremity of animals, 
whi^’ serves bofl^ fS^ their support and 
ntotionj it js’generally divided, mto three 
partr; 1. the'raign^; 2 . the leg, properly so 
called; and.^‘llefool. ^ ^ 

■ The humah are subject to EbW i£otiijr 
plaints, exci^ tori hommon Ulcers, tite^to- 
per Which we propose ^rtna 

underThey Ure1iicevHsid!W 
to be spFiii^,'fractured,' or tiokiht^ 
whi^ catodweat cautibn vi 
ScaoeaT/Rwayoar, &c. '' 

Leo denotes I.AnfnftbidbbUai^t Ihlnr 
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with tihisi i^.iimwithach ^ 2 . To 

<Ua4 on w own lf»ni to vuiiport hlq^df 

(dViery, $, thht V whioh ony th|«p is 
supportedon the ground.i tiraleg of a 
tables 

LBQACTi if a bequest of ft fUm ofmo- 
fteji or anypersonat ellecU.ef a testator^ 
and these arc to be paid by his representa* 
five, after all the debts of the deceased are 
discharged as far as tiie assets, or property 
liidtle to payment of debts and I^acies, will 
extend. Au the goods and chattels of the 
deceased are by mw Tested in the represen* 
tative, who is bound to see whether there 
he left a sufBcient fund to pay the debts of 
the testator, whidb, if it should prove in** 
adequate, the pecuniary legacies must pro* 
portiooably abate i a specific legacy, how. 
ever, is not to abate unless there be insuf^ 
ficient without it to pay debts, that is, the 

S eneral legacies must all be exhausted first* 
r the legatee die before the testator, it will 
in general be a liqpsed le|»f y, and fail into 
the general fund, as it wul also where it is 
given upon a contingency, as to A B, if he 
shall attain twenty*onc. Where, however, 
from the general import of the willL it can 
he collected that the teiftator inteaoed it a 
vested legacy, it will go to tiie represents* 
tive of ^ deceased legatee. Thus, if a le* 
gacy is made payable, or to be pain, to 
^atee at a certain age, and he die, under 
that age, it is a vested and transmissible in¬ 
terest in him; but it is otherwise if it is ge¬ 
nerally to him at or when he attains such 
age. If the legacy is to bearlntfresl, it is 
vested thoiwh the words payable are omit¬ 
ted. So, ifit it to A for life, and tifter the 
death of A to B, the legacy to B is vested 
in B upon the de^h of the testator, and will 
not lapse by (he death of B m the lifetime 
of A. 

In case of a vested legacy due imme¬ 
diately, and charged on land, or money in 
the funds, which yields an immediate profit 
interest shall be pajahle from the death of 
tile testator I but u it he chained on the 
personal estate omy of the testator, whten 
cannot be eonected in, it will carry httorest 
^y fifom the caid of the year i^r the 
d^eath of the'testator. A l^qeyto .an in¬ 
fant ought not to ho pftid ,to his fistMr i a 
tegalcy to. a married woman eaft^.oiuy he 
p|ii| ^ Jmr hnsband i wd exeeiAoraare not 
jto' ppy a Ipg^y-vyithottt secM^ 

he pam to Ihe ^diutfy,jM|ato%. if «nr he 
to to 4^ ihe 

■gA to 

[ itiil to 
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hfi'tiAL. e. (itgtti, FreachO 1. Ooto or 
conceived according to law {Htiit). g, , Law¬ 
ful ( not contrary to law (A/iiften). 

LEGA LITY, s. {legoUti, French.) L«W- 
fulness. ‘ 

To LE'GALip. V.«. (l^oUter^ French.) 
To authorize \ to make lawful {South)*' 

LE'GALLY. ai. (from tsgto.) Lawfully! 
according to law {Taglor), 

LE'GAl'AllY. t. (legalaire* French.) One 
who has a legacy left (Aglift). 

LE'GATE, a cardinal or bishop, whom 
the pope sends as his ambassador to sove¬ 
reign princes. See AuBAssADoa. There 
are three kinds of legates, viz. legates a 
tatere, legates do latere, and legates by of¬ 
fice, or legati nati i of these the most con¬ 
siderable are the legates a latere, the next 
are the legates de latere. See the article 
LxTKae. Legates by ofiice are those who 
have not any particular legation given 
them) but who, by virtue of their dignity 
and rank ia the church, become l(^atest 
such are the archbishop of Rheims and 
Arles I but the auUiority of these legates is 
much inferior to that ef the l^atM a 
latere. The power of a legate is sometimes 
given without the title. Some of the nun¬ 
cios are invested with it. 

LEGATEE, the person for whom a legacy 
is provided. 

LE'GATINB. a. (from legate.) 1. Made 
by a legate {Jjftiffe), 2. Belonging to a 
legate of the Roman see (Skaktpeare). 

^ LEGATION, t. {legatio, Latin.) Oepu- 
wioni commission! embassy (fFoHott). 

, LEG.t'TOR. ». {{rota lego, I.atin.) One 
who mitiuss a will, and leaves legacies {Dry.) 

LEGEND, any idle or ridiculous story 
toM by tbe Romanists concerning their 
saints, and other persons, to order to sup¬ 
port thf credit of their ridigioa. The le- 
gemd was origiutily a book utod to the old 
Rofaish churches, eontaiqing the'lessons to 
be read at divine service t hence the lives 
of the saints and martyrs came to he csdlcd 
legends, because chapters were read out of 
them at matins, and at the reftiKtorimof re¬ 
ligious houses. Among these the gdden 
l^eiuL which is » collection of toe lives of 
toe saints, was received to the ebundi wito 
great applause, Which it maintained for SOO 
yaars^t though it is so full ^ ridicxdoutmid 
rpmanttc stories, that the Romanists them¬ 
selves are now ashamed ef it. » 

Liapnoto ^to used by autoorstCi'liinify 
the wemto or' totters mmraventshoftCAhe 
maiq^. 4m. ofeoins. Thm the legend 
a Freach crown was, $U nomeu domiai f ene- 
gtetomit toot of a metdficf,Au ime Hguo 
etoenr on tiiOMr,«f the Hat toftftertoi df 
CtoniitaBtiaopie, «e<0ni 
Ims^toMtouw! tos.opi ‘.nffm, ■ ieam CtolWMi 
etooifci i ■■ 

Jbemsma tonlaos^li^ndto'fltotoMriptiM 
of medals, which serves to eomiatorv the 
Igutei imTidevtoea rmretotoid c(li.'^ftif ^ to 
tontofttoit the legtod f^SsBS' litom toe >i» 




LEG 

tcripttont tiiii kitproperly vordi 

laced on the reverse of a meddl,<in lieu of 

purer. 

Everj aiedsl has properly two lepends i 
that on the front,‘and tnat on the reverse. 
The first generally serves onU to distinguish 
the person by his name, titles, offices; &e. 
the fatter is intended to express his noble 
and virtuoos sentiments, hts good deeds, 
and the advantages the public has reaped by 
him. This, however, does not hold atu* 
versally { for sometimes we find the titles 
shared between both sides, and sometinjes 
also the l^end. 

LE'GER. s. (from tegger, Dutch.) Any 
thing that lies in a place ( as, a ieger cm* 
ba$sador, a resident; a leger>^oo/<r, a book 
that lies in the counting*house (ibaftspeare), 

LrOERDEMAlN. s. ^egereU de main, 
French.) Slight of hand; juggle i power 
of deceiving the eye by nimble motion) 
trick {South). 

LKGE'RITY. t. {legerUi, French.) Light- 
neH; nimbleness: not in use {Shaktpeare). 

LE'GGED. a. (from leg.) iBfaving legs; 
furnished with legs. 

LE6HENICH, or LncwBiricn, a town of 
Germany, in the-circle of tower Rhine, and 
archbishopric of Colo^ie, ^9 fi. 5. W. 

of Cologne, and SO £. N. S.' m Li<^.., Lo^. 
«. 31.E. Lat. SO; 50. jf'. 

LEGHORN, a strong and consider^lc 
city of Italy, In 'Discany. It has one of the 
best harbours in the Mediferranean« and, 
being a free port, jti commerce is prodtgi^ 
ous. The Jews hare a handsome synagogue 
and schools, the Greeks and Arineiuans have 
churches of their own, and no religion is 
disturbed. The inb^itants are computed 
at 40,000. The streets are wide and straight, 
and almost all the houses of the same height. 
There are so many canals, that some {laye 
iven it the title of, New Venice. Nekr the 
arbour is a liurge huUding, in which they 
^nt up every night the Turks and the gai- 
ley-slaves. At a' little distance is a light¬ 
house, on a sfoafi islmd. In lt'4| this 

saffbr^ greaUyby an eartb^uakb'. OnJuoe 
8T, it wns entered hy a French army, 
bat the Rritiab snUipchi here, with,their 
mOrchandhte, and alTtbe vemeh io,^ har* 
hour, anvioudy dwarted. It is tfii miles 
$. of 45}#, W. of Fiorencs^’^asid 145 
N. W. of Ronie. Long. lb. H; R.' Lat. 43, 
34^ N. ' ' f ■ 

I.KGIBLE. «. ingami. Laths,>., l. Such 
as may he read {Smfft). 9. Apparent; 
coverable (Ce/Uer). 

LB%IIBIiY, ctf. {from tggUtle.) ha •tfcn p 
maimer as may.heread. 

LE'GIGN, m Romui ahtifivity, a corfi 
of soldiers to the R^mips armies, wfapse 
Bunffiers weina. diffiereni at. diSevcid timep. 
Thp l^ion under RoomHu eonsisted ^ JOb 
tgui soo sopn after 

mmited to 4000, after the admiulon ef the 
SimiiiM into the city. When Annibai was 
in Italy it coniiited of 5000 soldiers, and 
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afterwards a to 

4500. MeriW»4l# ltNKlpl^ of 0800,1^ 
sides TOO horSe;' Iramwe the period pf its 
greatness in nismbem Mvy ifeaks of lea, 
and even elgbtemii iegldns *t Rome. 
Each legion was mvhmo wfO Cohorts, 
each cohort into three mais|pi^!| aad every 
laanipulus into three ceatutiff Og ordion. 
The chief commander of the ICgioh was 
called legatus (lieutenant).} For a more 
minute dencriptioo of the legion, the readier 
is referred to Lempriere*» JJiettottarjft. or 
Kennet”* Antiquities. 

Lxoiok is often employed to signify any 
great number. 

LE’GIONARY. a. (from legu^n.) 1. Re- 
lating to a legion. 8. Containing a legion. 
3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

jf iy^m*srtes 1 

LEGISLA'TION. elitrom Ugislator, Lat.) 
The act pf giving laws {LUtMon), 

LEGlSLA'TIVE.n, (from Ugitlaier.) Olv- 
ingWsi lawgiving {Derdham). 

LEOlSLA'TuR {lawgiver, a person who 
frames the laws of a kingdom, or state, 
founded by him. 

The principal ancient legislators are—* 
Moses, legislator of the Hebrews; Mercurius 
TrismegUtus, and Bocchyris, of the Egyp¬ 
tians; stains, of tile (Enotrians; Theseus, 
Draco, and Solon, of the Athenians i Zo¬ 
roaster, of the Bactrians) Charondas, of 
the Cimpadocians; and Charondas, or Pha- 
less, oftheCarthaginians; Androdamas, vS 
the Chalciaians} Eudoxus, of the Cnidiasss; 
Phido, of the Corinthians i Minos, of ^e 
Cretans; Pythagoras, of the Crotoniates, 
and most of the cities of the Grsecta M^jor; 
Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea, in Lucania; 
Xamolxis, of the Getae i Phoroneus, of the 
Greeks; Bacchus, of the Indians) Saturn, 
of Ititiy) Macarius, of the Isle of Lesbos; 
Zi^eucus, of the Locrians; Nicodorus Atii- 
leta, of the city of Mutina; Hippodamia, 
of Miletus) Charondas, of Rheggio) Ly- 
cuKUf, of the Lacedemonians f Archytas, 
ofTsrentiim; Philplans, ofthe Thebanr. 

At Romejtiie imople wfere in a great mea- 
•nfe their own legislators; though Solon 
may be, said, in. some sense, to have been 
their (egidator, as the decemviri, who were 
created foy the makiim of laws, borrowed 
a great number from tnoie of Solon. 

With as thd legishitiye power is lodged hi 
tbn lurda,^ am anmmons assembled in 
j^rliasnent. , 

*^0 first laws aaiotie the Atheuans seem 
tol»vebs#%thofti^Theseus; fiirwhafvra 
ean findes^jm timlliis period is involved 
MS fable- .AlN^ J^hpseus caum Xhaeo the 
Archon,'n|nift:imiS« were said, far theif 
MverRyf been written with bloods 

by bis effimee was punishod vrith 

daathf so;W etealinf an apple, a«A W 
tmymg th^llwimmy* were treated aseM 
crimes. laws were aftervfMd^, <»* 

pealed by mlon, exemt such as smsiled p 
murder. By way o» diMindion, Dradre 
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)avi fseM cilled. aod SoIon'» in lt96, U lealed qh the Aiiige, 99 jnile« 
fhnU^ of l^olohirere in egreat meaaWe S, S. E. of Terima. 

•utpeiide4 during tite uaurpaliOD ..of Pists. LEGlA'0>'TrS. In botany, a'genUsef the 
tr^ui|,hiit, alter tiie expauioa of bia fa* claas polyandriai order monogynia. Calyx 
mily, were revived with aome additioiu by five-Ksielti petala five, inaerted into the re* 
Cliatheeea. Alter thia, the form of govern* ceptacle, jagged i eajpaaletfaree^]^. Two 
meat waa again chan^, firat by the four speciea-~otac of Jainaioa,, the other of Guai* 
hundred, and aflerwarda by the thirty ty- ona; both with axillary fiowers. 


rants f but these atorma being pver, the an¬ 
cient laws were again restored in the arch* 
onsbip of Euclides, and others established 
at the instance of Dioclea, Ariatophon, and, 
last of all, of Demetrius the Phalerian. But 


LEGU'ME. In botany, perlcarpt'effi 9r* 
valve, nfigens semna eecunium luturam aU 
terum tonlum.—A pericarp of two valves, 
in which the seeds are fixed along one an* 
ture only. It is usually of a menibranace* 


many laws were enacted by the suffrages of oustexture, and commonly one>celIcd. Some 
the people on particular exigencies: the legumes are two-celled} others jointed; 
decrees of the senate contiuueo to have the otners again divided transversely into seve* 
force of laws no longer than a year. If a ral cells iniercepta), by contracting 

new law was to be proposed to the assem- between the seeds.—The old English word 
bij, it was necessarv to write it upon a was cod: and the legnme of a pea is still 

_Uaul asf 


biT, It wai necessarv lo write it upon a 
white tablet, and fix it up tome days before 
^the meeting, lest their judgment should be 
caught by surprize. The laws were care¬ 
fully revised every year, and if any of 
them, from a change of circumstances, 
were found unsuitable or prejudicial, they 
were repealed: this was called iT(x«ro1wu» 

«wir ysfjuw,^ because the suffrages were given 
by holding m of hands. The first laws 
among the Grecians were unwritten and 
composed in verse, that the common people 
might with more ease commit diem to me¬ 
mory. Solon panned his laws upon wooden 
tablets, called and some authors, 

with great probability, assert, that they 
were written in th^ manper called 
from left to right, and from righ? again to 
left, in the same manner as oxen w^k the 
furrows in plowing, thus, 

EKAIOX AP 
.AWSMftX 

It was against the law for any person to 
erase a decree, and certain persons called 
rfaif,iMlti{ were appointed to prevent any 
corruption; whose business it was idso to 
transcribe the old and enter the new ones. 

LEGISLATURE. s.(from legtslatar, Lat.) 

The power that makes laws 

LEGITIMACY. *. (from kgflimate.) 1. 

Lavrfuineis of byrth 8. Genuine¬ 

ness; not spuripusness {Weadmarij. 

LEGITIMATE* «* (from ifgiUmtu^ imtin; 
tegMme, French.) Bomia tnkrnagAi laiin> 
fiuly begotten (flsjr^). , 

L^I'TImATE. r.«. {legHimet. Fr.) it on pretence that be wps too youngi 
U 1*0 pfoeurw to any the t^hts of fi^iti- though, in re^ty, because he had fahmd 
mate birth_(.<f||i[ffe). 8. To midth lawful hiuuelf several enemies bjf rejecting the 

prmdptes of Aristotle and die SemdoUmm.* 
Vfm this he reputed to Altovf, where 
he msdotoiiied a tb^is As Cgtihu 


called a pea't-cad .—Pud is used both for the 
legume and silique indifferently: but they 
are so distinct that they ought not to have 
the same appellation. It seems better, there¬ 
fore, to anglicize the Latin terms: and with 
respect to uiis, it it become sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar to the Ex^lUh. ear. Dr. Wltiieruig 
calls it the tiiell. 

LEG17M1N0S.M. In botany, leguminous 
plants. Such as have a legume for the pe¬ 
ricarp. The same witii the papilionacei of 
Toumefort. It is one of Ray’s classes. Tho 
o^er decandria of the class diadelphia in 
Linni^us's system, contains thOse plants. 

LEGU'MINOUS. o. (/txwmfneux, Frendi; 
from legumen.} Belonging to pulse; con- 
SkUing of pulse (Arbutm^. 

LEIBNITZ, a town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Stiria, seated ou the Sulm, 16 
miles S. of Grate. 

LEIBNITZ (Godfrey WilUam), an eminent 
mathematician and philosopher, was bom 
at Leipsie in Saxony, id 1646. At the age 
of fifteen, he applied himself to mathema¬ 
tics at Leipsie and Jena; and in 1663, main- 
tuned a thesis its firineipUe MMlptduation^. 

The year following he was admitted Mu¬ 
ter of Arts. Re reu With great attention 
thh Greek philosopherlt and endeavoured 
to reconcile Plato with Aristotle, as be 
terwards did Aristotie wRh Des Cartes.' Bnt 
the study of the law wab hia principal view; 
in which faculty he was admitted baehdor 
in 1669.' The year following he would have 
taken the decree of doctor, but was refused 


J.BGl*miAWf} fi, (frotd tegmmate.) 
I. LawfinUy. fi. GmhMtiy 
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rW. (htWffiuetiiM,' Fn) 
«). Ihenctof io- 
oftaWfnlhklh. 
i^whcffMjdes, in the 
Ny mWllatera. 


with sUch q;iplause, -thut'he'had'-the Mgi^ 
of doctor eottferred dh < 


la 16 t« he wenito Yar^'io 
aflfyrs at the Frei^ G) 
Roindlioiirg, Reii he' 



rth* iwton 
MMstotodi 


- It si^jfihhhBWtttiith^lieoch eduMdetl^le frapm of nih- 
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kbewAiics atii {tbilofOphj, xUtAjt ai he 
wja, bv tiie w«»rks of ]*mci 4, Gregory St. 
Viiici»u, and Huygens, la thit eoUi'M, hav* 
ing obierved the imperfectioa of Fairaal’* 
arithmetical machine, be inveatod a new 
one, as he called it, which was approved of 
by the minister Colbert, and the Academy 
of Sciences, in which he was ottered a mt 
as a member, but refused tiie utters made 
to him, as it would have been necessary to 
embrace the Catholic religion. 

In 167 S ho came oyer to England, where 
he became acquainted with Mr. Oldenburg, 
secretary of the Royal Society, and Mr. 
John Collins, a distinguished member of the 
societT; from whom it seems he received 
some hints of the method of fluxions, which 
had been invented in 1661 or 1665, by the 
then Mr. Isaac Newton. 

The same year he returned to France, 
where he resided till 1676, when be again 
assed through England, and Holland, in 
is journey to Hanover, where he proposed 
to settle. Upon his arrival there, he ap« 
plied himself to enrich the duke’s libra^ 
with the best books of all kinds. The duke 
dying in 1679, his successor, Ernest Augos* 
tus, then bishop of Osnaburgfa, shewed Mr. 
Leibnitz the same favour as bis, predecessor 
had done, and him to write the 

History of the House, of Brunswick. To 
execute this Huk, he travelled over 6er* 
many and Italy, to collect materials. While 
be was in Italy, he met with a pleasant ad¬ 
venture, which might have proved a more 
serious attair t Fasting in a small bark from 
Venice to Meiola, a storm arose) during 
which the pilot, im^iuiug he was not nn- 
derslood by a German, whom, being a he¬ 
retic, he looked on at the cause of the tem¬ 
pest, proposed to strip him of bis clothes 
and money, and thfow him overboard. 
Leibnitz hearing this^ without discovering 
the least emotion, drew a set of beads from 
^ts pocket, and began tonung them with 
great seeming oevolion, The artifice suc¬ 
ceeded) ooe of the jailors observing to the 
ilot, tiiut, since, the man was no heretic, 
e ought not to be drownedi- 
, In 1700 he was admitted a member of the 
Royal Academy of Setmices at'Paris. The 
•anm yoar the elector of Brandenburg, af- 
terpn^ king of Prussia, founded an aca¬ 
demy at Berrin by jtis advice; and he was 
appoiated perpetuij president, thomh hii 
Mmirs would not permit him to resiue con¬ 
stantly at that place. He projected an aca¬ 
demy of the same kind at Dre^n) and this 
design would have been executed, if it had 
not been prevented by the confusions in Fo- 
iaad. He was engaged likewise in a scheme 
for ui unives'sal ianguage, and other lite¬ 
rary projects. laded his writings had made 
him long before famous over all Europe, 
Utkl be had many honours and rewards con- 
ftrre4 on him. Beside the ofliee of privy 
eoiuuicUoc of justice, vdtich the elector of 
Hanover bad given him, the emperor ap- 
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pointed hUn, uHie conniellii^l^gi^ 

the czar ma^elwi^Vf ■tounsettor df 
lice, with n i^ettliMh Xwo ducats. 
nitz undertd^ at. the ki^ time, tbestahlish 
an academy of sciences (d .Vienna t but the 
plague prevented the ezecutiOikl of it. How¬ 
ever, the emperor, as a mark of hit favour, 
settled apemion on him of SOOO, florins, and 
"promised him one of 4000 if he would come 
and reside at Vienna) an offer be wu in¬ 
clined to comply with, but was prevented 
by his death. 

Meanwhile, the History of Brunswick 
being interrupted by other wurks which he 
wrote occasionally, he found, at his return 
to Hanover in 1714, that the elector had 
appointed- Mr. Eccard fur his colleague in 
writing that history. The elector was then 
raised to the throne of Great Britain, which 
place Leibnitz visited Ute latter end of that 
year, when he received particular marks of 
friendship from the king, and was frequently 
at court. He now was engaged iu a aispute 
with Dr. Samuel Clarke, upon the subjects 
of free-will, the reality of space, and other 
philosophical subjects. This was conducted 
with gieat candour and learning t and the 
papers, which were published by Clarke, 
will ever be esteemed by men of genius and 
learning. The controversy ended oidy with 
thodeath of Leibnitz, Nov. 14, 1716, which 
was occanoned by tho gout and stone, in 
the 70th year of his age. 

As to bis character and person.—He was 
of a middle sUHure, and a toin habit of 
body. He had a studious air, and a sweet 
aspect, though near-sighted. He was inde- 
fatigably industrious to the end of his life. 
He ate and drank little. Hunger alone 
marked the time of his meals, and his diet 
was plain and strong. He had a very good 
memory, and it was said could .repeat the 
ifinsid from beginning to end. What he 
wanted to remember, he wrote down, and 
never rei^ it afterwards. ' He always pro¬ 
fessed the Lntberan religion, but never went 
to sermons) and when in his last sickness 
hu i^vonrite servant desired to send for a 
mimster, he would not permit it, saying he 
bad no ocauion for one. He was never 
married, nor ever attempted it but once, 
wheu he about 60 years old) and the 
lady desiiing time to consider of it, gave 
him an opportunity of 4oing the same: he 
tued to say, ** that mniringe was a jgood 
thing, but a wise mun ought to consular of 
it iff his life." ^ 

Leibnitz was author of a great multitude 
of writjngS) .sevd«a of which were pub. 
lished separUely.^atiir many others in tim 
memoirs of dimBlunt academies. He in-, 
vented a bioary wiftmetic, and many other' 
ingeaioojl mnti|rs. His claim.to the inVett^ 
tion of PluniQ& lias been spoken of nitilm' 
that article. Hli^hins coUectedj with 
care, every that Leibnitz faafl smsL^ 
different pak^ges of his workii uj^l ^g 
pi^ineiples of,i^ilosophJi ai^.foni^^^ 




them ft eotaplftte si^iitcin, under the title of tinuin^ for ever bj mechnnical' Uiri 
6. G. beibmmi Prmcipia Philosophise more presCv i. state, led Mr. Leibnitz to diplin- 
geometried'demonslrala, &c. ITSg, inito. guish between the qaantitj of motion and 
There Cftme bnt a collection of onr author’s the force of bodies t end, trhilst he owns in. 
letters in.fTSI and 1735, intitled, Epistolie opposition to Des Cartes that the former 
ad diversos theologiei, juridiei, medici, phi> varies, to maintain that the quantity of 
los(^hici, mathematici, historic!, ct phiio- force is for ever the same in the nniversof 
logici argunicnti e MSS. auctores: cum an< and to measure the forces of bodies by the 
notationibus suit pnmum dirulgavit Chris- squares of their velocities, 
tian Cortholtus. But all his works were Mr. Leibnitz proposes two princifdes u 
collected, distributed into classes bj M. the foundation of our knowledge t tho 
Dutens, and published at Geneva in six first, that it is impossible for a thiDg to be, 
large volumes 4to. in 1768, intitled, Gotho- and not to be at the same time, wbich he 

1 * __• w _r_ _• «ft __ a_ •• _a_ Aft. 




LEIBNITZIAN PHILOSOPHY, or the and secondly, that nothing is without a tuf- 
PhUosopht/ of Liebnit-:, is a system formed ficient reason why it should be so, rather 
and published by its author in the last cen- than otherwise; and by this principle, he 
tury, partly in emendation of lire Cartesian, says, we make a transition from abstracted 
and partly in opposition to the Newtonian truths to natural philosophy. Hence he 
philosophy. In this philosophy, the author concludes that tire mind is naturally deter- 
rutained the Cartesian subtile matter, with mined, in its volitions and elections, by the 
the vortices and universal plmmm t and he greatest apparent good, and that it is ini- 
represented the universe as ft machine that uossibie to make choice between things per- 
shuuld proceed for ever, W tiie latrs of me- fectly like, which he ctils indiscerniblest 
chaoisni, in the most perf^t* stftte, by an from wheme he infers, that two things per- 
absolute inviolable necessity. After New- fectly like could 'noL have been pranced 
ton’s philosophy was published, in 1687, even by the Deity himself t and oile reason 
lAibnitz printed an Essay on the Celestial why he rejects a vacuum, is because the 
Motions in the Act. Erud. 1689, where he parts of it must he supposed perfectly like 
admits the circulation of the ether with Des to each other. For urn sanm reason too, ’ 


Cartes, and of gravity with Newton j though he rejects atoms, and all simitar parts of 
he has not reconciled these principles, nor matter i to each of which, thoogfa divisible 
shewn how gravity arose from the impulse adinfinUuiii, he ascribes a monad (Act. Lipti 
of this ether, nor how to account for the sie 1698, pa. 435) or active kind of princi- 
planetary revolutions in their ^'espective pie, endued with perception and appetite, 
orbits. His system is also defective, as it The essence of substtmee hq places in action 
does not reconcile the circulation of the or activity, or, as he expresses it, in some- 
ether with the free motions of the comets in thing that is between acting and the faculty 
all directions, or with the obliquity of the of acting. He affirnn that tiisolute rest is 
planes of tiir planetary orbits) nor rdsolve impossible, and holds that motion, or a sort 
other objections to which the hypothesis 6f of n&iu, is essentiiti to inmertal sub- 
the vortices and plenum is liable. stances. ' monad he describes as re- 

Soon after the period just mentioned j the presentatWe of the whole universe from its 
dispute commenced concerning the tuvea- point of sight t and yet he tolls us, in one 
tion of toe method of Fluxions, which led of his letters, toat mattef bjftOt a substance, 
Mr. Leibnitz to take ft very decided pairt in .but a lubHantiatum, or pkatomette 

4a 4lvm aaltalAAAeftKwf aw# Gma- nlflA A/AaJrAnaft *m 


opposition to toe 


of Newton. See also Maeiaurit^t FUm tf Netirton't flit- 


From the goodness and wisdom of toe Deity, ln$opl^al Biseoverie$, book 1, chap. 4. atid 
and his principle of a sufiMent reftsop, he Pre<*itiAHaied'B.knvosv. , 

ccmcluded, ihu toe univerw was a jpemet LEICESTEB, the capital of a coupty of 

the same nune, in Bogiand, upon the river 


ccmcluded, Ui« toe universe was a jbemet 
work, or the best timt eoqld potiih^ have 
hten mad«i and that etoer things, vtoidh 


hten mad«i and that etoer things, vtoidh Lelre,noweidledSoare. From its situation 
are evil or incomnmdioipf, were permitCM ■ nn toe fosse-way, and the many coim dlui 
as neeemarYeoitapmMmf if wbht was he«t s antosulties discovered bote, it seems proH* 
that too rinl|0»il syJdmh. censiderad as d hte that if wu a place ^ «pme note in too 

S fect mact^i d«*cr fall into diior- time of toe Romans. In toe time of the 

, oc^e»a|f4'!toboletnfht^nHlto,sn]>• Sttoni it was a bishop's see, andafterwaido 
poie'tott GOnijiiinM^ies la % it ip leMea so repaired and fortified by Eddtodt, tout 
toe skto of and'toe perflation UliiBdame,acicdrdittgioMuitoewPaHft,amost 

of h& irorh*'. eiaf|es «« Dn- wto^y placo, having paiito dhurchmi 

teiideii«f^t|it;|he ]|to»etophy of, Hefrr ,but in Hhnry the Seconl% it eai ha • 
tod, hefttise' of manner quite minofii ^ SWag tn rebd* 

fIN eeip sol lion #gmnfi Lei- 

cwmams tor.evenlH^ pcoteattiito, but in oester. in tire lit* howw 

1 of time iwiuire to te re-«^- ever, ii began to retold li-toofriviwr of 


n, mteaw 


ewgjwti 


tmtuire tore-«to. ever, it began to reitoi^iirtootorwr of 
i %'Jtaifd of Its '.fiiM; b^s |im. Henihr and mml 


i; In of Lftbi^iter, whoi 
«o&« dcfihwi^cfitordia] 


rtod-ettdoTtoi « 
^lUdhere, Itiftt 
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liorotiglt and corporation, goToraed by a 
mayor, recorder, gtcward, bailiff, 34 : Mer¬ 
men, 48 common, conncilmen, a solicitor, a 
town-clerk, and two chamberlains. It had 
iU first charter fiom king John. The free¬ 
men are exempt from paying toil in all tlie 
fairs and markets of England. It has three 
hospitals, that meulioned above, built by 
Henry Planlagcnet, duke of Lancaster, ana 
capable of supporting 100 aged people de¬ 
cently } anotiier creeled and endowed in the 
rcigii of Henry Vlll. for 13 poor iaaarss 
and another for siv poor widows. The cas¬ 
tle was a prodigious large building, where 
the Duke of Lancaster kept his court. The 
hail and kitchen still remain entire, of which 
the lormer is very spacious and lofty; and 
in the tower over one of the gale-ways is 
kept the magazine for fb 4 ..<;ountv militia. 
There was a famous monastery here, an¬ 
ciently called, from its situation in the mea¬ 
dows, St Mary dc Pratis, or Prez. In these 
meadows is now the course for the horse¬ 
race. It is said that Richard III. who was 
killed at the battle of Bosworth, lies inter¬ 
red ill St. Margaret's church. The chief 
biismcss of J<eiccstcr is the stocking-trade, 
which has produced in general to the 
amount of 60,0001. a year. In a parliament 
held here in the reign of lienry V. the first 
law for the burning of l^etics was m^e, 
Incited against the followers of tlTirkliffe, 
who was rector of Lutterworth, in this 
ruunly, and wher^iis pulpit is said still to 
remain. The lowH suffered greatly in the 
civil wars, by two sieges upon the nack of 
one another.' It has given the title of loarl 
to several noble families. 

Leicester has a large market on Satur¬ 
days, and four fairs in the jeac. In 1800 
the number of inhabited houses was 3306, 
uninhabited houses 861 inliabitants 16,963 1 
electors about 8140. Long. 1.3. W. Lat. 
58. 38. N. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, an inland county of 
England,'in form idmost circular. U has 
Nottinghamshire aad Derbyshire to the 
North ( Rutlandshire and Lincolnshire on 
the easti Warwickshire on the West, from 
which it is parted by tlie Roman military 
way caUed Watling^ilTeet; and by North¬ 
amptonshire on the south; and u abont 
110 mUea in orcumfercnce. As it lies at a 
great distance from the sea, and Rf free 
fcom bogs and marshes, the air is sweet and 
wholesome. It is a champaign country in 
general, and abundantly fertile in wrn and 
gram, being watered by several rivers, as 
the Soure, or Sare. which pasiws through 
the middle of it, and abounds in exceflent 
salmon nod other fish; the Wreke, Trent, 
Eye, Sense, Attker,and Avon. These rivers 
being mostly navigable, greatly facilitate 
the trade ei the county .s there are also se¬ 
veral canala In some parts there is a great 
scaneity of fuel, both wood and coal; but 
m the more hilly parti; there is plenty of 
hotb, together with great flocks of sheep. 
. Voi. VI. 
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Besides wheat, barley, oats, and peai^ il 
produces the best beans in England. TaOJ 
;,row so tall and luxuriant in some places,' 
particularly abont Barton in the Beans, that 
they look, towards the harvcst4inJe, like a 
forest; and the inhabitants eat imem not 
only when they art) 'green, as in other 
places, but all the year round i for whicli 
reason their neighbours nickname them 
beathbeHies. They have plenty of very good 
wool, of which they not only make great 
quantities of stockmgs, but send a great 
quantity unmamifactuic^ into other parts 
of England. They make great profit of 
their corn and pulse; and likewise breed 
great numbers of conch and dray horses, 
most of the gcntieincii being gra-ziers; and 
it is not uncommon to rent grass farms 
from 5001. to 20001. a-year. It is in the 
midland circuit, und dioresc of Lincoln; 
and sends four members to parliament, two 
for Leicester, and two for the county. »■ 

Leicestershirecoutainsabout 560, 00acres 
of land, and 130,090 inliabitants, of whom 
about 36,000 are able to bear arms. 

LEIGH, a town of England, in the county 
of Lancaster, which formerly had a market, 
but now neglected: 10 miles W. N. W.of 
Miuichester, and 189 N. N. W. of London. 

Leigh, or Lea, a town of England, in 
the county of Essex, on the side of the river 
Thames: 21 miles E.S.E. of Billcricay, and 
39 E. of London. 

LEIOHLIN, or Old Leioulin, a decayed 
town of Ireland, in the county of Carlow, 
the see of a bishop, founded lu the 7 th cen¬ 
tury, and united with Ferns iii the year 
1600; the cathedral serves for a parish 
church. It is a borough, and sent two 
members to the Irish Parliament: nine 
miles N., E. Kilkenny, and eight S. S. W, 
Carlow. 

LEioHLia-BaiDGE, a town of Ireland, in 
the county of Carlow, situated on the river 
Barrow: seven miles S, Carlow, and eleven 
N. E. Kilkenny. 

LEiGB’s-lsLAKn, a sraaU island on the 
south>east-coast of New Ireland, a little 
to the south-east of Cocoa Nut Island. 

LEtQRTON, or LEiGHTOs-BozzAao, or 
BEAtmasnaT, a town of England, in the 
county of Bedford, situated on the river 
Ouzel, on the borders of Buckinghamshire, 
with a weekly market on Tuesday: seven 
miles and a half WNW, Dcmitahle, and forty- 
one NW. London. Doilk 6.36. W. Lat 51. 
66 . N. , 

LEIGHTON (Afeillider), a Scotch p-es* 
byterian divine, bond at Edinburgh in IS8T, 
and raemorahle fiwr Hie sufferings he uiiner- 
■went on acco«n| of some virulent li'.el* 
which he publfitldd against Charles 1. and 
the church of ffil^nd. For these be 
his nose slit, I^Wrs cut off, and a publ^e 
whipping in^eted on him. In 1640 
parliament apSointed him keeper oi iMif 
helh palace, which was converted \vmm 
state priion. He died insane in 1644*,, 



Jiff ttt 

, ;Hl"«a&r«d into 
a niQst e3ltetn|)lary priest. 

jSM^Xtrftordinary oidritsretfdiniiteilded him 
tilt tb^ mdgistratesof J^i^bnrgh, rrho cliese 
turn presiaent of tit^ir coilege. foon after 
tiie restoration he was consecrated bishop of 
Dunblane, in which diocese he governed 
with great moderation, so that he was 
reverb even by the greatest enemies of the 
episcopacy. The rest of the Scotch bishops 
acted in a difierent manner; on which des> 
pairing t6 see that church properly csta- 
hiisbeahe went to London, and resigned his 
bishopric. The King, however, obliged him 
to accept of the archbishopric ol‘ Glasgow, 
in which station he made another effort to 
moderate the violence of his brethren ; but 
finding that all was in vain, be went to 

j pondon and resigned his dignity. lie then 
ed a retired life in the county of Sussex, 
and died suddenly at an inn in London in 
1684. The works of this excellent prelate 
are inestimable, particularly his Commen¬ 
tary on .“^t. Peter. 

LEINSTER, the eastern province of Ire¬ 
land, which contains the twelve following 
counties, viz. Louth, Meath, Dublin, Wick¬ 
low, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, 
Queen’s County, King’s County. West 
Meath, and Longford. Leinster is bounded 
by Ulster on the norlli, by Connaught and 
Munster on the west and sonth-west, and by 
the sea on the sonth and cast,-. Its length is 
104 miles, the breadth about fifty-five miles, 
and the circuit S60 miles; and includes 992 
parishes, one archbishopric, and three 
bishoprics. It is, in general, well cnltivat- 
od, and enjoys good air and soil, is the 
most populous, containing the cap^.and 
the seat of the government. The principal 
rivers are the Boyne, Barrow, Liffey, Noir, 
and May. j 

LEIPSIC, or Leifzig, a city of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and 
capital of a circle of the same name. This 
is one of the finest, and most celebrated 
towns in all Germany, si^ated in a pienmt 
and fertile plain, on the river Pteisse. Its 
circuit IS estimated at 8954 paces s but the 
suburbs are well built, and large, and fur¬ 
nished with gardens. Between the town 
itself -and the suburbs, a fine walk of lime 
trees was, laid out, in the yev 1T02, which 
runs quite rottnd the towm In the town 
ditdies, alsOf planted mulberry-trees. 
It IS the seat ^ a very fiottriiditQg and fam- 
oiu aaiversfty, wbiph vras founded and 
dedicated, ifi MfW, and cohslida of four 
nations, nan^, of the Miuiikn, Saxon, 
Bavarian or Boi^nia^ said!the Polish, 
ob^^ .c^toiDainil oix colleges sa^ idso, of 
good Latiit schools, ni likewiM, of 
.^lebrated societies, gk namely, a 
CMnmiociety* hbd jmotheir for the^^coo-. 

liberal luHs, Leipzig is also 
bM wrinis'^ towhi %h«re Urn eoattn- 


dl Germaoy< ilUMinuch iw it eqjdyt ^ ek^v 
an important foreign trMe, bntiMo, al is 
three celebrated fairs, which aVi^ k^ .at 
Easter, MichaetmSs, and the bo^nning of 
the new year, carries on a vOry extensive 
commerce, both in domestic' aud foreign 
wares. Leipsic is se^d in a plain, betwemi 
the rivers Male ana Modde, near the con 
fiucace of the Plcysse, the Elster, and the 
Barde, 40 miles N. W. of Dresden. Lon. 12. 
25. E. Lat5M9. N. 

LEIPOPS'YCHIA (from to leave, 
and 4.;xnthe soul.) In medicine, syncope, 
swooning. 

LKIFOTIIYMIA, iLeiftoth^mia. ee, f. 
X/(T3!3 i,/u<'« { from Xdw, to leave, and 
the miiid.) '■'et Pvncope. 

LEISMAN ( Jiovauni Antonio), a Geijnan 
painter, who died in 1698, aged 94. Pomo 
mentions two excellent pictures by him, 
one is a landscape wilii dreary mountains 
and thick woods, out of which appears a 
gang of robbers preparing assault some 
unfortunate traveMers; the other is a sea- 
portenriched with views of elegant buildings 
and antiquities {fVatkint), 

LEISMG, a town of Upper Saxony, in 
the circle of Leipsic, seated oh the Mulde, 
wheie are manufactures of cloth, lace, 
stockings, &r. It is 24 miles B.S.B. of Lei^- 
sic andS2 N.W. of Dresden. Lon. 12.53. !&. 
Lat, 61.7. N. 

LE'ISURABLE. a. (f#m leimre.) Done 
at leisure) not hurri^} enjoying leisure 
(Brown). > * 

LEISUR ABLY, aii (from ieUurable.) At 
leisure: without tumult or hurry {Ilooker) 
LE'ISURE. #, (teWr, French.) 1. Free¬ 
dom from business or hurry) vacancy of 
mind; power to spend time according to 
choice (Temple). 9. Convenience of lime 
(Skaktiptinre). 3. Want of leisure: not used 
(Skakspeare): 

lE'ISURELX. «. (from leieure.) Not 
hasty) deliberate) done without hurry, 
(Addison). > 

LE'l SURELY, ad. (from leisure.) Not la 
a hurry ) slowly ; deliberately (Addison). 

LEITH, a seaport in Edinburgshires oa 
the frith of Forth, two mUes N. of Edin¬ 
burgh, of which it is the port. It is large 
and populous, and being situate on both 
sides oi the harbour, iadlvided into N. aad 
S. Leith. The harbour it secured by a 
noble stone pier, at the mouth of a little 
river, called the Water of Leith) and is 
aiccominodated ^il|>'’hndegaiit draw bridge 
and a good quay. The commerce of Leith 
is very confiderahle) and tile vetaA em¬ 
ployed in the Lnodou trqde are, hi general, 
of a large siset hut tiie target dhips Me 
those employed ia thb' GreetdaBd whale 
fishery. To Germidiyi HpHa«4» 

Baltic, are exported |exd, glais WMe, aaen, 
woollen •tnffis.ind a. vwei^f of iRhergoedet 
xa atid to the Ptiher eeoatriea efiSwopes 


L'B E ' ; ,;l t ,E/ , 

: . |ndi««, «iiA Aiberict* Ships of oalttei'' '’^gWPS''ig 

l>iUtat this {toHjkMd here though 

««# leveral' extensire rojpe-w^lw i Tfa«re any luprhultm bhn 

^“duttliQ flourUhingmanafaetarerWhottlc- distemptor, 
l^laa*, wmdutr>gl8«s, and crystal ( d gi’Uat approheiisi(UiAa4 laafa# 

carpet manufacture, a soap-woth, and some yews after s4(#p itt Dublin, 

iron forges.. The number of iahabitauts in which situation ghve him an «tiy it^duc' 
Leith is estimated to be about 12,000. tion to learning and thn sclhiiejsi*'' .When 
There are three churches, and an ancumt he was propeny qualified by yeats and 
hospital for disabled seaiinen. Lon.il.7. W. study, he was called to be pastor to a hpn- 
Lat. 56.0. N. gr^ation of Protestant dissenters in tha| 

LEITRIM, a county of Ireland, in the city. He was an able and acceptable prea> 
province of Connaught, bounded on the cher, but his labours were not confined to 
N. by Donegal Bay, on the N. E. by Ker- the pulpit. The many attacks made on 
managh, on the E. by Cavan, on the S. E. Christianity, and by some writers of no 
by Longford, on the S. W. by Boscuhmoo, contemptible abilities, engaged him to con- 
and on the \i. by Sligo. It is 42 miles long sidcr the subject with the exactest care, 
and 17 brofd; is a fertile country, though and the most faithful examination. Upon 
tnoiintainoiUi, and produc'SV'great herds of the most deliberate imjuiiy, the truth and 
black-cattle. It contains 21 parishes, and divine onginul, as well as the excellence 
icllt six members to parliament. and iroportauce of Christianity, appearing 

LEITKIM, the county-town of Leitrim, to him with great lustre, he published 
in Ireland; formerly a place of some note, answers to several authors who successively 
of which Pt. Lieguswas bishop. Itisseati^ appeared iii that cause. He was indeed a 
on the Shannon, live miles N. of Carrick, master in this controversy: and his history 
and 80 N.W. of Dublin. Lou, 8. SO. W. Lat. of It, styled “ A View of the Dcistical Wri- 
SS. 57. N. ters that have appeared lu England in the 

LEIXLIP, a town of Ireland, in the last and present century, &c.’’is very great- 
county of Kildare, seati'd on the tiffey. It ly and deservedly esteemed, in the decline 
has a noble castle,^with large gardens, on of life he published another laborious 
one side of which i< A fihe naterfidl, ciUled work, entitled, “ The Ad\ antage and 
the ^aimon lenn. Near it are the ruins of Necessity of the Christian Revelation, 
%hc church aim castle of Confy. Leixlip is shown from the State of Keligiou in the 
eight miles W. of Dublin. ancient Heathen World, especially with 

‘LKLAND (Jti|h), antiquary-royal of En- respect to the Knowledge and Worship of 
gland, was born in London, and educated the One true God; a Rule of moral Duty, 
at St. Paul’s school, from whence he was and a State of future Rewards and Punish- 
sent to Christ’s college, Cambridge, but menls; to which is prefixed, a long and 
aftcrwaids he removed to All Soul’s college, preliminary Discourse on Natural and He- 
Oxford. On entering into orders he tiecame veiled Religion,” avols. 4to. This noble 
chaplain to Henry VUl. who gave him the . IteuMve subject, the several parts of 
title of hU antiquary. By virtue of the which have liccn slightly and occasionally 
royal commission ne searched various handled by other writers, Leland has treated 
cathedrals and religious houses for curious at large with the greatest care, accuracy 
records and secrets of antiquity, in whicli and candour. And, in his “ View of the 
employment he spent six yeais, travelling Dcistical Writers," his cool and dispassio- 
over every'part of the ki^dom. Having nalc manner of treating their arguments, 
completed his labours he was presented to and his solid confutation of them, have con- 
the valuable living of Hasely in Oxfordsliirc, tributed more to depress the cause of 
end to a prebend in the church of Salisbury, idlieism and infidelity, than the angry zeal 
In 1545.be presented his collections to the of warm disputants. But not only hts learn- 
klng undertihe title ofa N'ewc Yeare’s Gifle. ing and abilities, but also his amiable tem- 
This, however, was only the beginning of per, great modesty, and exemplary life, 
what he proposed to execute, bat while recommended hu memory to general esteem 
.he was intent upon his studies a phrenzy aUd affectiou. He died in 1766. 
seized him, in wnich stale he continued to LEtAND (Dr. Tbomu*), a native of Dub- 
his death in 1552. ,His Itinerary and Coliec- lia, and member of the college m Uiatcity, 
fanAft have been published by Hcame. who distinguished hiUiielf by a History of 
Lbiaho (John), well known by hii writ- Ireland, a Life of Philip of Macedoii, and a 
inga in defence of (hristianily, was born at translatiou of Demosthenes. He died in 1785, 
Wigan in Lancashire in 1691, of cminentiy aged 63. 

pious and virtuous parents. They took the LELAPS, adogthat never failed to seiz* 
wiiest care to season his mind with proper aud conquerirh^ver animal he was order* 
isstructionsi but, in his sixth year, the ed to pursue.’ He was given to Proeris by 
Mnall pox deprived him of his understand- Diana, and Proens reconciled herself to her 
Ing and memory, and expunged all his husband by presenting him with that valua- 
fomer ideas. He contlunedinthisdeplora- ble present. According to some, ProertSln^ 
UesUte near a twelvemonth, when bis fa* receivedbimfrom Miuos,asarewurdf9riilt 
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4angeroai woundii of which ihe had cured 
him. 

LEtY (Sir Peter), a very emioent pain> 
ter, W(^ 'bom at Soest m Westphalia ia 
1617, 'there hii father, a captain of foot, 
was in gai‘i‘ison. His name was Zander 
Yaas; but being born at the Hague, at a 
perfumer’s who kept the sign of the X-ily, he 
received the appeliatioi^oi captain Du Lys, 
or Lely, which became the propet name of 
his son. He received his first instructions 
in painting from one De Grebber. The 
great enconragement given by Charles 1. to 
painting, drew him to tingland in 1641, 
where he at first painted landscapes 'nitb 
small figures, and also histoiical «,omposi- 
tionst but finding face-painting more encou¬ 
raged, he applied to it, and soon excelled 
ail his cotemporaries; which procuring him 
great business, prevented his going to 
Italj, as he had intended: on which be 
procured the best drawings, prints, and 
paintings of the most celebrated Italians, 
and having at length the best collection of 
any one of his time, acquired an admirable 
style by bis daily studying the works of those 
reat masters. Thus in the correctness of 
is drsmghts, and in beauty of colouring, 
the graceful airs of his heads, the pleasing 
yarieties of his postures, and in the gentle 
mod loose management of his draperies, he 
excelled most of his predecessors, and will 
be a pattern to all succeediug at lists. Bat 
the critics remark, that most of his faces 
have a languishing air, long eyes, and a 
drowsy sweetness peculiar to himself. He 
was a good history-painter, and his crayon 
draughts arc also admirable. He was much 
favoured by king Charles 11. who made him 
bis principal painter, and conferred on him 
the honour of knighthood: he wed also 
esteemed by persons of the greatest emi* 
nence in the kingdom. He died at London 
of an apoplexy, as he was drawing the 
duchess of Somerset, in the year 1680, and 
was buried in Covent-Garden church, where 
he has a marble monument. 

LE'MAN. s. {Vaimant, the lover, French.) 
A sweetheart I a gallant (Banmer). 

LEMBRO, the ancient Imbros, an island 
of the Archipelago, on the coast of Roma¬ 
nia, ss miles in circumference, with a town 
of the same name and a harbour. Lon. 86.0. 
£. lat 40. 85. TH. 

LEMBCR6, or LBOFOLD, a large com¬ 
mercial city of Poland, capitm of the pala¬ 
tinate of Red Russia, and now of the Aus» 
trian kingdomi of OalicU and Ladomeria. 
it is well fortified, and defc^ed by two 
citadels, one of wnieh is on an omlnonce 
Without the ci^.' The s^uaro, chirrehes, 
and public buildii^> are mapificent. It 
has a Roman cati^oiie archbididp, and . an 
Armenirni a^ Runiao bishop. inifiTS, it 
was b^eged in vain by the Tarhs { but in 
ll(l4 tdlfon by storm, hy Charles XH, 
nf fiwdep. It ta seated on the Feltu, 90 
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miles N. W. of Kamimeck, and |60 ft. Of 
Cracow. Lon. 84.86.E. lat. 49. 51. N. ' 

LEMERY (Nicholas), a celebrated che- 
mi.st, bom at Rouen in Normandy In 1645. 
After having made the tour of France, he 
in 1678 commenced an acquaintance with 
M. Martyn, apothecary to Monsieur the 
Prince, and performed several courieo of 
chemistry in uie laboratoepof this chemist 
at the Hotel de (.ond^, wnich brought him 
to the knowledge and esteem of the prince. 
He provided himself at length with a labo¬ 
ratory of hiB own, and might have been 
made a doctor of physic; but he chose to 
continue an apothecary, from his attach¬ 
ment to chemistry, in which be opened 
public lectures I and his confluence of 
scholars were so great as scarcely to allow 
him loom to perform his operations. The 
true principles of chemistry in bis time were 
but ni understood: Lemery was the first 
abolished the senseless jargon of barbarous 
terms, reduced the science to clear and 
simple ideas, and promised nothing that 
be did not perform. In 1681 he was disturb¬ 
ed on account of his religion, and came to 
Engltmd, where he was well received by 
Charles 11: but affairs not prmuising him 
the same tranquility, he returned to France, 
and sought for shelter under a doctor’s de¬ 
gree! hut the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz drove him into the Romish commu¬ 
nion to avoid persecution. He then becam# 
associate chemist and pensionary in the 
royal academy of icience^^iknd died in 1715. 
He wrote, A course of chemistry; An uni¬ 
versal pharmacopoeia j An imiversiil treatise 
of drugs; and, A treatise on antimony. 

LEMISHOCHORTON. See ConanLiHa 
CoasicANx. 

LEMMA, AnifAfM, of I anume, in 

mathematics, denotes a previous proposi¬ 
tion, laid down in order to clear the my 
for some following demopstration { and 
prefixed either to theorem*; in order to 
render their demonstration lels perplexed 
and intricate; or to .problems, to make 
their resolution more easy and short. Thus, 
to prove a pyramid one third of a prism, or 
paraUelopiped of the same base and height 
vrith it, Uie demonstration whereof in the 
ordinary way is difficult and troublesome, 
this lemma may be premised, which is 
proved in the rules of progression, that the 
sum of the series of the squares, in numbers 
in arithmetical progressum, begUuung from 
o, and going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 85, 36, is 
always subtriple of the stun of as many 
terms, eaehequalto tiiegreateiti or is al¬ 
ways one-tfaira of the grealett term multi- 

S " d by the number of terms. Thai, to 
tile inflection of a curve iioe, this 
bmma is first prei^l^, tiu^w tangmit may 
be drawn to the given curve, ^ p given 
point. 

' fio, in physics, to the demmeMhntion of 
most propoittioBis «ttdi hmuimta ju these 
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tin necmsary itmi to be allowed: tbst there 
is AO penetration of dimensioiui} ibat all 
matter is divisible t and the like. As also 
in the theory of medicine, that where the 
blood eirculates, there is life, dtc. 

LE'MNA. pnck'weed. In botany, a 
genus of the class ntoncecia, order diandria. 
Calyx one-iea|iid t corolless; style one} cap- 
sole many seeded. Six species; of which 
four are common to the ponds of our own 
country; one to the Seutn of Europe; and 
one to India. 

LEMMING, in mastology. See Mas. 

LEMN'ESCIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class poiyandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
itve*toothe(i; petals five; nectary cup-shap- 
cd, bearing the stamens capsule doubtful; 
five-celled with a single seen in each. One 
roecies: a tree of Qitiana with scarlet 
Bowers in a many fiowered terminal 
corymb. 

LEMNIAN Eaath, in mineralogy. See 
Argilla. 

LEMNISCATE, in the higher geometry, 
the name of a curve in the form of a figure 
of 8. As fig. 7. pi. 93. If AP be represent¬ 
ed by jr, PQ, by y, and the constant line 
AB- «r AC by a, the equations s^=s 

or a*y*as«*»*-*4J*, expsess- 
ing a line of the 4tii order, wiU dea^ a 
lemniscate, hevrne a double point in A. 
There may be o^er Lxmnibcatks, as the 
Casbiroid or Casbiksar elfipse; bat the 
one above defined s the simplest. 

This curve is mani festly quadrable. For, 
since i the fluxion of the 

carve or is ss— s t/®*"*^* • of which 


the fluent is fe*--~ (**—x*) |, the gene- 
•10 

ral area qf the curve. This, when 
becomes simply ^a^^ssAQB. 

A right line may cut this curve in S 
points, as NQ; or m 4, tamnpq eventite 
right line BAC is conceived to cut the curve 
in 4 points, the double point A reckoning 
as S. See Cuavs. 

For elutions of the problem “to assign 
eua^ astw'm'^c lemuitcme,” see Leyboutn’s 
Msthenadtiil Repodtery, N. S. vol. 1. pm 
£04—“209. 

LEMNOS, a c^hrated island of the 
Archipel^o, now caBed SrAtiKCRU, situate 
aiear the stnn't of GaBtpoU. It is above 11£ 
miles ip circuffiftrence according to I^iny, 
irliO'MiwIhalfH is often shadowed by Mount 
Mko^ titough atthe dUttmee of 8T ndlei. 
tha imuie it saef^ to Ttdcaa, who 
Undi'wnlieo' 0 fled tiemidui Pater. Lemaos 
Wa* alto ceiebYated for its labyrinth, of 
which, not a trace renudas t mid what his* 
•Orimtcfdlaite of if servos en^ to excite, but 
Mft to'fraftfjr, cnrioiify. The moaera 
fiftekk (bt MWa opiaioB of thht 
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earth of Lemnos, which Is aiid to h'||a 
cared Philoetetes, and which Galen Went w 
examine. It is never dug up but pn om 
parlicuiar day of the year, and then with 
great ceremony. This ttsfib* called Terra 
Sigiliata, formed inlo smaiB loaves, and 
sealed with the grand signtor’s seal, is then 
dispersed over alt Europe. The greatest 
virtues are attributed to it; and yet a che¬ 
mist can discover nothing but a mere clayey 
earth, incapable of prMucing tbe otFects 
that have been attributed to it. Lemnos is 
subject to the Turks; but the inhabitants 
are almost all Greeks, and very industrious. 
Its capital is of the same name, and the see 
of a Greek archbishop. Lon. 25. S8. E. 
Lat. 40. 3. N. 

LEMON, in botany. See Limoh and 
CtTRCS. 

Lemon Scuavr Grass. See CocBLiARta 

PORTBRSIS. 

Lemons, salt of, used to remove ink- 
stains from linen, is the native salt of sorrel, 
the super-oxal'at of potash. The efiect is 
produced by the oxalic acid dissolving with 
facility the oxyd of iron in the ink, on the 
combination of which with the tannin and 
gidlic acid tbe colour depends; while, at 
the same time, it can be used without any 
risk of injury to the cloth, on which it has 
no effect. See Potash. 

LEMONA'DE. s. (from femm.) Liquor 
made of water, sugar, and thejuice of lemons 
(Arbuthnot), 

LEMUR. Maucauco. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order pri¬ 
mates. Fore-teelh, upper four, interm^l- 
ate ones remote; lower, six, longer extend^ 
compressed, parallel, approximate; gtri'nr 
dpM many, subolatc, lore-moit longer, 
ararpor. Thirteen species, inhabiting Asia, 
A'ftica, or America. Tbe following are the 
principal. 

1. L. Ecaudatus. Tailless maueapeo. Head 
and ears small; a sharp-pointed nose; and 
eyes surrounded with a white space, en¬ 
circled with a black ring; a dark brown 
lino, -forked on the fore-head, extended 
aloug the back to the rump; body covered 
wHb a short, soft, and sill^, aih-colqured 
smd reddish fur; toes naked, with flat nails; 
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the upper part of the belly: size that of a 
•quirrd. lijiabits Ceylon ; agile, quick of 
hearing, fluanogamous. 

3. L. ^(Higor. Mongor or woolly mau- 
cauco. Size of a rat, eyes lodged in a cir¬ 
cle of black, and the space between them of 
the same colour t irids of an orangh colour t 
short round cant; the end of the nose black; 
the rest of the nose, and the lower sides 
of tls checks, white. When in full health, 
the whole upper part of the body covered 
with long sou anatliick fur, a little curled 
or waved, of a deep brownish ash-colour; 
tail very long, and covered with the same 
sortof nair of the same colour; breast and 
belly white ; hands and feet naked and 
dusky; nails, as in the two former species, 
flat; except that of the inner toe of the 
hind feet; it varies sometimes, with white 
or yellow paws, and a face wholly brown. 

It inhabits Madagascar and the adjacent 
isles; turns its tail over its head to protect 
it from rain; feeds on fruits, and sleeps on 
trees ; it is very good natured, and very 
sportive; but very tender; it is found as far 
as Celebes or Macassar. 

Bttfinn gives the history of one that he 
had in his possession for several years. He 
says, that its tongue was rough like tiiat 
of a cat; tliat when permitted, it would 
rontinue to lick a person’s hand till it was 
inflamed, and often finished this operation 
with a severe bite. It amused itself with 
gnawing its own tail, and actually destroyed 
four or five vertebrae. Whenever )t could 
escape, it went into the neighbouring shops 
in quest of fruits, sugar, and sweet-meats, 
opened the boxes that contained them, and 
helped himself. Dreaded cold and mois¬ 
ture; in cold weather never left the fire, 
and would stand on end to warm itself. Its 
movements were extiemely brisk, and somo- 
times petulant; often slept during the day; 
but awoke with the slighlesl noise. 

4. L. Macao. Vari. Tailed; black; col¬ 

lar bearded. Three other varieties t (,'body 
brown; ybody white; ^ black aqd white 
mixed. Very fierce in a wild state and 
makes so violent a nqisc in thqwoods, that it 
is easy to mistake the noise in two for thal 
of an hundred; some have compared this 
Boiae to the roaring of a little lion. Whe^ 
tolten young, and tamed, these animals are 
fery gentle and good natured; their hind 
legs and tbighi, juke those of tbe two pre- 
oMiOg speciM, af« very tong, uritich ma^ 
their paeq aidmil^ and bounmng. U inha- 
biti'XiadagaiHaur. ; , 

5. L. Preh(9»i|it, 1,11110 mapcanf;o.. XaU 

#e MWillnM thatof the black 
rat; a Ihirk sphee rbwid the eyes whic^are 
very liifffe and fpH# ^«Mmr,nart of its 
tibte loSrer .i^itet.hep4 

ti^'ln eatdi jatr;; fopt 

m tlmloirer, 

- ^ - 



long, but of unequal lengths; the iuqI# 
round, and very snort, tail as long, as tne 
body. 

6. L. Volans. Flying maucanco. Near 
three feet long, and'as broad; very distinct 
from yet resembling the bat and flying 
squirrel; inhabits the country about Guza- 
rat, the Molucca isles, and the Philippines; 
feeds on the fruits of liees, and is ciulod by 
the Indians, Caguaiig, Colugo, and Gigua; 
head long; mouth and teeth small; ears 
also smaU, round, and membranous; from 
the neck to the hands, and thence to the 
hind feet, extends a broad skin like that of 
a flying squirrel; the same is continued 
from the hind feel to the tip of the tail, 
wliich is included in it; the body and out¬ 
side of the skin covered with soft hair, 
hoary or black, and ash-colour; the inner 
side of the extended skin appears mem¬ 
branous, with little veins and fibres dispers¬ 
ed through it; the legs clothed with a soft 
yellow down ; has five ilaws on each foot; 
the claws slender, very sharp, and crooked; 
witli these it strongly adheres to whatever 
it fastens on; tail render, and about a span 
long. From our ignorance of the form of 
its teeth, its genus is very doubtful ; but it 
is placed here on the authority of Linneus. 

LEMUK ES, the manes of the dead. The 
ancients supposed that the souls, after death, 
wandered over the world, and disturbed 
the peace of its inhabitants. The good 
spirits were called /ares familiaren and the 
evil ones were known by the name of Larvs, 
or Lemures. They terrified the good, and 
continually haunted the Impions. _ The BO' 
mans celebrated festivals In their honor, 
called Lemuria or Lemuralia, in the month 
of May. They were first instituted by 
Romulus to appease the manes of his bro¬ 
ther Kemns, from whom they were called 
Bemuria, and, by corruption, Lemuria. 

LEMUaiA and LEMURALIA. Sec Le- 


MURES. 

LENA, a large river of SibeKa, which 
flows in a northerly direction, receives 16 
other rivers, and falls into the Frozen Ocean, 
by several moutlis. 

LEN.® A, a festival kept by the Greeks in 
honour of Bacchus, (caUed Lenaut^ from 
xsver, n wine-pi'em) at which there was much 
feasting and Boc^analian jollity, acc(»n* 
panidd with poetical contentions, and the 
exhibition of tragedies. Ifhe poor goat 
was generaliy sacrificed on the occamqn* 
and treated with various marks, of oruelty 
and coatempl, as^ being natuijiUy fond 
browsingonmevine-sfaoojts. > 

To LEND. ». «, pj^rit and piurt, pail. 
lent, (laman^ Saxon.) 1. ^Tp affiaid. or fUj^ 
ply, on cpiMiflon of c^ymcifvt <r ‘ ' 

S. To inBTec to be used 
he restored Tpai 

grant in genfiial , ,,, ■■ . ■ 

lE’NDEll,i4ir,ui-om ^d.>, 
lendi any i^g; tL 

of^t^ mpn^' . e 
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• tBNTANT (Jakes), a learned French 
Vrttet born in 1661. After itud;mg at 
Saumur, he went to Heidelberg, where he 
received tmposiiion of hands for the ininwtry 
in 1684-. He discharged the fuMlions of 
this character with great reputation there, 
as chaplain of the electress dowager Pala¬ 
tine, and pastor i& ordinary to the French 
church. The descent of the French into 
the Palatioalc obliged our author to depart 
from Heidelberg in 1638. He went to Mer¬ 
lin, where llic elector Fredeiir, afterwards 
king of Prussia, appointed hmi one of the 
niiuisters. 'J'liere he continued 39 years, 
distinguishing himself by las writings. He 
was preacher to the queen of Prussia, Char-' 
lotta .Sophia; and after hci death, to the 
late king of Prussia. In HOT he took a 
journey to England and Holland, where he 
had the honour to preach before Uueen 
Aiiiic; and might have settled m Loudon, 
with the title of chaplain to her majesty. 
In ITl'i he went to Helmstadt, in 1715 to 
Lcipsic, and in 1725 to Breslaw, to search 
for rare books and MSS. It is not certain 
whether il was he that first formed the de- 
•sign of the Bibliothequc Oermanique, 
which began in 1720; or whether it was 
suggested to him by one of the society of 
learned men, which took the name of 
Anonymous, and who ordinarily met at his 
house. He died in 1728. Bis principal 
works are, I. The History of the Council 
«)f Constance, 2 vols. 4to. 2. A History of 
the Council of Pisa, 2 vols. 4to. 3. The 
New Testament Iranidatcd from the Hrcek 
into the French, with notes by Beansobre 
and Lenfant, 2 vols. 4to. 4. The History 
of Pope Joan, from Spanheim’s Latin dis¬ 
sertation. 6. Several pieces in the Biblio- 
thcqiie Choisie, La Repubiique des Letlres, 
La Bibliotheque Germanique, &c. 

LENGTH, s. (from Icug, Saxon.) 1. The 
extent of any thing material from end to 
the longest line that can be drawn 
trough a body (Buesn). 2. Uorizonlal 
extemuoa (Hrjrden). 3. A certain portion 
of space or time {Locke). 1. F.xtent of 
dunUion or space (Locke), 5. Long dura¬ 
tion or protraction (.dddiion). 6. Reach or 
expansion of any thing (fFatle). 7. Full 
extent; uncontracted state (Jddhon). 8. 
Distance (Ctarcnioa). 9. End; latter part 
of any assignable Ume (Hooker). 10. At 
LnisetB. Atlalt; in conclusion (Drt/den). 

To LE'NGTHEN. v. a. (from length.) 1. 
To draw out; to make longer; to elongate 
iJriuOimt). 9. To protract; to continue 
{Dentel). A. To protract pronunciation 
{Dryek»). 4. ThLsKOTBEX «fl. To pro¬ 
tract; to «Ktend (Drjfdeu). 

- To LffNGTHBN. ». n. To grow longer; 
to increase in length (Prior). 

LB'HGTHWlSl. ad. (length and toiw.) 
ieci>rdmg to the length. 

LE'NIENT. e. (Itideta, Latin.) 1. A^ 
nnasivet to&emngi mitigattug (Pope). 2. 
Xisatitoi «BaoUi^<d(r5idhnei)« 
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LB'NIBNT. s. An emoUWmt; or gRiaislft 
application (/fiseman). 

5fV» LE'NIFV. e. 0 . (fc»(/£er,’oM Frendh.) 
To assuage; to mitigate (HrpMP). 

LE'NITIVB. a. (let>it(f, Fr. tenth, Lat.) 
Assuasive, emollient (i#rh«tJk«al)« 

LE NITIVE, s. 1. Any tliidrf medicmally 
applied to ease pain. 2. A palliative (Ssalli). 

LE'NITY. s. (fmilas, Lat.-) Mildness; 
mercy ; tenderness; softness of temper 
(DauM). 

LENOX, or DuMBAnTOKSHiaB, a county 
of Scotland, tee UnHUARToNsjuiaa. 

LENS, a piece of glass, or any other 
transparent substance, the surfactiof which 
arc so formed, that the rays of light, by 
passing through il, arc made to change 
their direction, cither tending to meet in a 
point beyond the leus, or made to becomO 
parallel after converging oi diverging; or, 
lastly, proceeding as if they had issued from 
a point before they fell upon the lens, tome 
lenses are convex, or thicker In the middle; 
some concave, or thinner in the middle; 
some plano-convex, or plano-concave; that 
is, with one side flat, and the other convex 
or concave; and some are called tanu't* 
cutes, or convex on one side and coneave 
on the oUier. fcee Dioptrics. 

LENSES, Blown, are used oiHy ih the 
single microscope, and the usual method of 
making them has been to draw out a fin# 
thread of the soft white glass, called crystal, 
and to convert the extiemity of this into a 
spherule, by .melting it at the flame of a 
candle. But this glass contains lead, which 
is disposed to become opakc by partial ro» 
ductioii, unless the management be verr 
carefully attended to. Me arc informed, 
however, by Mr. Nicholson, that the hard 
glass used fur windows seldom fails to afl'ord 
excellent spherul(>s. This glass is of a cleof 
bright green colour when seen edgewise. 
A thin piece was cut from the edge of a pane 
of glass less than oue-tenlh of an inch 
broad. This wav held perpendicularly by 
the upper end, and the tlame of a candle 
was directed upon il by tbo blow-pipe, at 
the distance of aboui an inch fiom the 
lower end. The glass became soft, wd the 
lower piece descended by its own weight to 
the distance of about two feel, where il re¬ 
mained suspended by a thin thread of glass 
about one flye-hundredth of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. A part of this thread was appUed 
eitdnise to the iower blue part of the flame 
of the candle, wiUiftt|t the use of the blow¬ 
pipe. The extremity immediately heeamo 
white hot,, and formed a globule, t he glass 
was'then gradually and regularly thrust to« 
wards the ihme, hut never into », until thf 
globule wax sufficiently large. A number 
of these wmemade; awl being afteraai;d> 
ekamiaed,' by viewing their focal 
with a dees magnifier, proved very hrkpit, 
perfect, m round. This, as the mgeupin 
author ohsirves, may prove pa jw^ble 
piece of isformatimt to thoto qpU^iit jBMip 
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(and there are mny itieh), whose narrow 
circumstances, 'or remote situations, are 
obliKed.,to_^*e recourse to their own skill 
and for c;tperimenUl implements. 

'Lttm R^aousTD, are such as are ground 
•r rubtied into the desired shape, and then 
polished. Different shapes have been pro* 
posed for iensesj but several practical 
writers on optidft have shewn that, after 
all, the spherical is the most practically 
Bseful. By many of the methods of grind¬ 
ing, however, the artificer, with his utmost 
care, can only produce an approximation 
to atruiy spherical figure j and, indeed, gen¬ 
tlemen have, for the most part, nothing to 
depend on for the sphericity of the lenses of 
their telescopes, but the care and integrity 
of the workmen. In the forty-first volume 
of the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, a machine is described by Mr. 
Samuel Jenkins, which, as it is contrived 
to turn a sphere at one and the same time 
on two axes, cutting each other at right 
angles, will produce the segment of a true 
sphere merely by turning round the wheels, 
and that without any care or skill in the 
workmen. This machine is described at 
page 889, vol.ii. Dr. Gregory’s Mechanics. 

The following direetions.for grinding and 
polishing lenscB, are given by Ur.Brewster, 
in the second volume of his edition of Fer- 
gUBOu’s Select Lectures. 

** Having fixed upon the proper aperture 
and focal distance of the lens, take a piece 
of sheet copper, and strike upon it a fine 
arch, with a radius equal to the^ focal dis¬ 
tance of tlie lens, if it is to be equally con¬ 
vex on both sides, or with a radius equal to 
half that distance, if il is to be plano-con¬ 
vex, and let the length of this arch be a 
little greater than the given aperture. Re¬ 
move with a file that part of the copper 
which is without the circular arch, a 
Convex gage will be formed, ^rike another 
arch with the same radios, and having re¬ 
moved that part of the copper whiai is 
within it, a concave gage will be obtained. 
Prepare two circular plates of brass, about 
^ of an inch thick, and half an inch greater 
in diatneter than the breadth of the lens, 
«Dd solder them upon a cylinder of lead of 
the same diameter, and about an inch high. 
These tools are then to be fixed upon a 
turniBg lathe, and one of them turnew into 
a portion of concave sphere, so as to suit 
^e convex gme t end we other into a por¬ 
tion of « convex sphere, so ns to answer 
the coMnve When the surfaces of 

the hr*ss Jhitet Pfo turned ns accurately as 
posifihle, imey lUttst he mround Upon one 
nooChef aRernatdy with flour enurr till the 
tMo Mirfums nluueuy coiQcide,aM toe frind- 
iim to^ V^fhen De ready for use. 

« Frocuvennieceof |IaM,.frhiMe4h^* 
ys us ntafi ns poi«l% if the 
l^#iu4fbryicfarDiaatic ^runiei^ and 
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into a circular shape, so that its djametex 
may be a little greater than the apminre of 
the lens. After the roughness is removed 
from its edges by a common grind-stone,* 
it is then to be fixed with black pitch to n 
wooden handle of a smaller diameter than 
the glass, and about an inch high, so-that 
the centre of the handle may exactly coin¬ 
cide with the centre of the glass. 

“ When the glass is thus prepared for use, 
it is then to be ground with fine emery upon 
the concave tool, if it is to be Convex, and 
upon the convex tool, if it’is to be concave* 
To avoid circumlocution, we shall suppose 
Hint the lens is to be convex. The concave 
tool, therefore, which is to be used, must 
be firmly fixed to a table or bench, and the 
glass wrought upon it with circular strokes, 
so that its centre may never go beyond the 
edges of the tool. For every six circular 
strokes, the glass should rMeive two or 
three cross ones along the diameter of the 
tool, and in dilFerent directions. When 
the glass has received its proper shape, and 
tonnes the tool in every point of its sur¬ 
face, which may be easily known by In¬ 
spection, the + emery is to be wash^ away, 
and finer kinds successively substituted m 
its room, till by the same alternation of 
circular and transverse strokes, all the 
scratches and asperities are removed from 
its surface. After the finest emery has been 
used, the roughness which remains may be 
taken away, and a slight polish superin¬ 
duced by grinding the glass with pounded 
pumice-stone, in uie same manner as before. 
While the operation of grinding is going 
on, the convex tool should, fit the end of 
every five minutes, be wrought upon the 
concave one for a few seconds, in order to 
preserve the same curvature to the toots 
and the glass. When one side is finished OS' 
with pumice-stone, the lens must be sepa¬ 
rated from its handle by inserting the point 
of a knife between it and the pitch, wd 
giving it a gentle stroke. The pitch which 
remains upon the glass may be removed by 


* When ttie focal distance of the lens is to be 
short, the surface of the piece of glass should be 
ground upon a common giiddstoue, so as to suit 
the as nearly as possible; and the plates of 
brass, before they are soldered on the 1^, 
shouM be hammered as truly os they con into 
tbcir proper form. By this igpeans much labour 
will be saved, both In turniag and grindmg, 

■f* Emery of diiferent of flueness diay 

be made in the ibliuirinf uHtn&er: Tidte five or 
six clean vessels, and having filled one of them 
with water, put into it a considtH'idde quantity of 
flour emery. Sth* it well with a pieoe of wood* 
and after standing for five'second^ pour the wa¬ 
ter into the second v^el., After it has ^od 
about twelve seconds, poiii’ il; Out'ed this iptn a 
third vessel, and so mq Wifti thh retti; apdatth* 
bottom of eaijh veanft wB hofouBd eiBte,«f dht 
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rttbbtae itTritii a little oil, or spirits of wuke; 
and atfer the finUhed side of the glass is 
'fixed upon the handle, the other surface is 
to be ground and finished in the very same 
manner. 

“ When the glass is thus brought into its 
proper form, the next and the most difficult 
part of the operation is to give it n fine 
polish. The best, though not the simplest. 
Way, of doing this, is to cover the concave 
tool with a layer of pitch, hardened by the 
addition of n fitUe rosin, to the thickness of 

of an inch. Then having taken a piece 
of thin writing paper, press it upon the stfr-- 
face of the pitch with the convex tool, and 
pull the paper quickly from the pitch be* 
tore it has adhered to it; and if the surface 
of the pitch is marked every where with 
the lines of the paper, it will be trul^ sphe¬ 
rical, having coincide'it'^ Exactly with the 
surface of the convex tool. If any paper 
remains on the surface of the pitch, it may 
be remos'cd by soap and water; and if the 
marks of the paper should not appear on 
every part of it, the operation must be re¬ 
peated till the polisher, or bed of pitch, is 
accurately spherical. The glass is then to 
be wrought on the polisher by circular and 
cross 8ti okes, with the oxyd of tin, called 
the flowers of putty in the shops, or with 
the red ox^d of iron, otherwise callad coi- 
cothar of vilriot, till it has received on both 
sides a complete polish.* The polishing 
will advance slowly at first, but will proceed 
rapidiv when the polisher becomes warm 
with the friction. When it is nearly flailed, 
no more putty or water should be pul upon 
the polisher, which should be kept warm 
by breathing upon it; and if the glass moves 
with difficulty from its adheuon to the 
tool, it shoula be ^ickly removed, lest it 
spoil the surface of the pitch. When any 
particles of dust or pitch insinuate them¬ 
selves between foe glass and the polisher, 
which may be easily known from the very 
unpleasant manner of working, they should 
be carefully removed, by washing both the 
polisher and the glass, otherwise the lens 
will be scratched, and the bed of pitch ma¬ 
terially injured. 

The operation of polishing may also be 
performed by covering the layer of pitch 
with a piece of dotb, smd giving it a sphe¬ 
rical form by iiresst^ it with, the convex 
tool when ^ pitch is warm. The glass is 
wrought as formerly, upon the surface of 
the cloth, with pvtl^ or colcofihar of vitriol, 
till a sufficient poHah is induced. Uf this 


* As colcuthar of vitrkd i* obioimd by the 
UecompositfeQ of sutiphat of imu or martial vitriol, 
it sonKstiDMS cetsnni; of this sah. When 

tins portion of e^artial vitriol 4s flecoaipoted hy 
dissolution in srater, the yellow ochre wbiab re¬ 
sults ponctrpte* the fiMoas aaincrostetioo 
upon Its ^ gives it a dhU end yellow, 

ish finge, csaunuaielded to meunsts 

which it fintui. 
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mode the operidion it slower, .m 4 th$ polMb 
less perfect; though it is for 

those who have but little and 

would therefore be apt to figure 

of the lens by polishing it on a>l>ed of pitch. 

** in this manner tlw smaQ mSks or sim¬ 
ple and compound mierescopes, the eye 
glasses, and the object glasses, of teleacopes, 
arc to be ground. In grinding concave 
lenses, Mr. Imison, employs leaden whedb 
with the same radius as the curvature of 
the lens, and with their circumferences of 
the same convexity as the lens is to be con¬ 
cave. These spherical zones are fixed upon 
a turning lathe, and the lens, which is held 
steadily W the hand, is ground upon them 
with emery, while they are revolving on 
the spindle of the lathe, in the same way 
convex lenses may be ground and polishea, 
by fixing the concave tool upon the lathe; 
but these methods, however iumple and ex¬ 
peditious tb^ may he, should never be 
adopted for forming the lenses of optical 
instruments, where an accurate spherical 
figure is indispensable. It is by the hand 
alone that we can perform with smeurpej 
those circular and transverse strokes, the 
proper union of which is essential to the 
production of a spherical surface." (Brew~ 
tier’s Ferguson). 

LEIVS, {Lens, Us, f. a lentore, from its 
glutinous quality.) The lentil. Ervumlenti 
peduncttlis subbifloHs t teminibus compretsis, 
eonvexts of Linnaeus; of the Clreek 
writers. There are two varieties; the one 
with large, the other small seeds. They 
are eaten in many places as we Cat peas, 
than which they are more flatulent, and 
more difficult to digest. A decoction of 
these seeds is used as a lotion to the olcorar 
tions after small-pox, and it is said with 
success. See Eavtiu, also CaTsiaottHB 

J.EN8. 

LET^, a solemn time of fasting in the 
Christian church, observed as aAtme of hu,.< 
miiiation before Easter, the great fostilral 
of our foviour’s resurrection. Those of 
the Romish church, and some of the Pro¬ 
testant cotUmnnioB, maintain, that it was 
always a fost of 40 days, and, as such, of 
apostolical institution. Others think it was 
only of ecclesiastical institution, and that it 
Was variously observed in difierent ch urdies, 
imd grew by degrees from a fast of 40 hours 
to a fast of 40 days. .Ttlis is the sentiment 
of Morton, Bishop '^aylor, Du Moulin, 
Daill^, and others. 

The Christians of the Greek church ob¬ 
serve four {ants I the first commences oa 
the ISth of November; the second is the 
same with our Lent; the third bi^ins the, 
week after Ifhiliimtide, and continuer tfli* 
the lestlviti of ^ Peter and St. Paul t and 
the fourth cfUtinhoces on the first of AUk 
gust, and lasts uo longer tiiZn till this 
These lents are' observed with greateriH$- 
ness and austerity; but on Saturdeyii^ 
Sundays tiiey indulge themsdves In 
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and using oil, which are prohi> 
bited uii.^ther days. 

The part pass, of tend. 
ItE^NTEN. a, (from teni.) Such as is 
used in lent} sparing ('ifte/fs/jcare). 

LENTreULAR. a, (lenticulaire, French.) 
Double convex; of the form of a lens {Hai/). 

lE'NTIFORM. a. (/e«« andLat.) 
Having the form of a lens. 

LENTl'GINOUS. a. (from lentigo, Iiatin.) 
Scurfy; sciii-furarcous. 

LENTl'GO. j. (Latin.) A freckly or scurfy 
eruption upon the skin (Qutnr^). 

LENTIL, in botany. SeeCicER. 
LBNTISJE, or Lgntisk, in botany. Fee 

PlSFACJA. 

LENTIFE PBnuviiN. See Schinus. 
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8!i$. The Saracens having invaded the ecs 
cicsiastical state in his lime, he marched 
against them, and obtained a complete tic* 
tory} after which he put the city of Home 
' into a state of defence, by building a wail 
all round it, and erecting strong fortifi¬ 
cations. 

Leo V. the successor of Benedict IV. in 
703. He was driven from his seat a few 
monthf after his election, and died in 
prison.' 

Leo VI. a Roman, succeeded John, in 
92S, and died the year following. He is 
considered as an intruder by many of the 
Catholic historians. 

Leo VII. a Roman, was elected pope on 
tlie death of JohnXI. m 936. He was a 


LE.N'TANDO. (ftal.) In music, a word 
implying that the notes over which it is 
written are lobe played Iioiii the first to 
the last with incrcdsiug slow ness. 

LENTKMENT. (I’rcncb.) A word signU 
tying that the movement to which it is prc> 
fixea is to be performed ip a slow time. 

LENTO. (Hal.) In music, a term imply¬ 
ing a slow lime. 

LE’NTITUDE. t. (from lentus,, Latin.) 
Sluggishness; slowness. 

LF/NTNER. « A kind of hawk {ff'aUon). 


man of great zeal and piety, and died in 
939. 

_ Leo VIII. was elected pope on the depo¬ 
sition of John XII. in 96.3, by the authu- 
nty of the Emperor Otho, hence Baronius 
and others treat him as an intruder. How¬ 
ever his character stands high as a man of 
great probity, and many of the Catholics 
regard him with respect as a legitimate pon- 
tin, and an honour to the chair. He died 
in 965. 

Leo IX. who bears the distinction of a 


LE'MTOR. *. (I at.) i. Tenacity ; vis¬ 
cosity (Bacon). 2. blowncss; delay (vdr- 
bulhnol). 3. (hi physic.) That sizy, viscid, 
coagulated part ot the blood, which, in ma¬ 
lignant fevers, obstructs the capillary ves¬ 
sels (Quinty). 

LE'NTOIJF. a. {lentm, lAt.) Viscous; 
tenacious; capable to be drawn out(/7rea'n). 

LEO, iu zoology. See Felis. 

LEO I. pope, surnamed the Great, was 
an Italian by birth, and had been employed 
by Popes CulesUn 1. and Sextus 1U. in se¬ 
veral important afiairs. He succeeded the 
latter pontifi' in 440, and distinguished him¬ 
self by his zeal against the manicbees and 
other heretics, and in endeavouring to ex¬ 
tend the papal see. His works amount to 
three v ois. folio. H« died in 461 alkina). 

Leo II. was bom iu Sicily, and succeeded 
Agatho in the popedonv, A. I). 682. He 
pretended un authority over the eastern 
church, and instituted holy water. He died 
in 683. 

^ Leo III. succeeded Adrian I. in 795. The 
nephews of Abe preceding pope formed a 
conspiracy against Leo, apo 'having seized 
upon him in a procession, dragged him into 
« monastery, wnerc they sadly mavgled him. 
Bp aflerwardi recovered, add sought an 
asyjktni in France. Charlemagne sent him 


b«b^o9 a neiir cqni^irfujy wa.« 

umlnsllt^, which be^ discovered, 
^ eddinl6< to. death. Be died in 

Ilf, .4 Homatt, MCsmded the papri 


saint in the calendar, was born of an illus¬ 
trious family, and became bishop of Toui, 
and in 1048 waschosen pope. He convened 
several councils for the reformation of the 
niannrr.s of the ecclesiastics, and to con¬ 
demn the errors of Bercngcr on the eiicha- 
rist. The Normans having marched into 
Italy, ill 10.53, he marched against them at 
the head of a Get many drmy; but was 
beaten and taken prisoner. The couquerors 
conducted him to Rome, where he died the 
year following (fVatIcina). 

Leo X. whose proper name was John do 
Medicis, is a pope, ever to be remembered 
by Protestants, as having proved the cause 
of the reformation I egunby Mart in Luther, 
lie had been honoured with a cardinal’s hat 
at 14 years of age, and some yebrs after 
with die dignity of legate, by Julius II. 
He was in that quality in Uie army which 
was defeated by the French, near Ravenna, 
in 1512, where he was taken prisoner. The 
soldiers, who had overcome him, showed 
him such great veneration, that they hum¬ 
bly asked his pardon for gaming die vic¬ 
tory, besought iiim to give diem ^solution 
for it, and promised aevet to bear arms 
against the pope. When Pope Jnliufi died, 
I«o wais very ill of the, venereal disease at 
Florence, and was carried to Rome in a 
litter. Hh hunting about every night to 
the cardinals of bis faction, occasimted the 
breaking of his ulcer; and the matter which 
ran from it eidmled such a stench, that all 
the celll in the dondavei which were sepa¬ 
rated odv bi thlU pardtibns," were scented 


he phjsl 
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Mid the Cardiaal de MedicU could not live 
a mouth} which sentence occasioned his 
bei^ chosen pope. Thus Cardinal de Me- 
dicis, then not SO years of age^ was elected 
pope upon a false information; and as joy 
IS the most sovereign of all remedies, he 
soon after recoveied his health, so that the 
old cardinals had reason to repent their 
credulity. He was better calculated for a 
temporal prince, being ambitious, politic, 
luxurious, a connoisseur in the tine arts, 
and an accomplished fine gentleman: thus 
qualified, it is no wonder that so youns ^ 
pontiff, neglecting the true intereh of his 
church, should avail himself of the folly of 
religious dupes, aiul publicly sell indulgen¬ 
ces to support his prodigality, especially as 
he was known to disbelieve Chiistuuuty it¬ 
self, which he called very profitable 
fable for him and his predecessors.” In 
1517, he published general iadnigcnces 
throughout Europe (and ordered the priests 
to recommend them), m fa \ our of those who 
would contribute any sum towards coniplet- 
iag the church of St. Peter; and this was 
the basis of the reformation. Sec Luther 
and Indueoence. Leo died in 1521. 

It is but justice to add, tliat to this pope 
(whatever was his private conduct) was 
principally owing the revivalof polite litera¬ 
ture in Italy. He spared neither pains nor 
expense in recovering ancient manuscripts, 
and procuring good editions of tlieiii; he 
favoured the arts and sciences; and gloried 
in being the patron of learned and ingenious 
men, who ia return have been very lai ish 
in his praise. Mr. Pope, in his Essay on 
Criticism, bestows on him these harmonious 
lines: 

But sec! each muse in Leo's golden days 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wi¬ 
ther’d bays; 

Rome's ancient genius, o'er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the ^ust, a'd rears his rev’rend 
head. 

Then sculpture and her sister arts revive: 
Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to live; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 

Mr. Roscoe has lately published, “ The 
Life and Pontificate of Leo.” 

Lso (St.), a small but strong town of 
It^v, in: me territory of the church and 
duchy of Hrbino, with a bishop’s see. It 
is seated qo a mountain, near the river Mar- 
rechia, inLon. IS. 93. £- Lat. 4S. 57. M. 

Leo, Me Lion, a considerable constella¬ 
tion of the northern hemisphere, being one 
of the 4$' old constellation^, and the fifth 
sign of the. aoiiac. It is marked thus £1, 
as a rude sketch ot tiue aaima). 

The Qreeli^ fabled thiR this was tiie Ne- 
mean lion, wljjchi hi^ 4ropped from Hie 
moon, bat beuig slain by Hercules, way 
raised to theheavmis bv Jr^iter, in egmme- 
iBorati«B of the 4cMdftpl cooflict, and in 
htdionr of thkt herot But the hieroglyphi- 
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cal meaning of this sign, so depicteif^lUljil? 
Egyptians long before the invention' 
fables of Hercules, was probably no more 
than to signify, by ^e fury of the lion, the 
V iolent heats occasioned by the sun when 
he entered that part of the ecliptic. 

The stars in the constellation Leo, in 
Ptolemy's catalogue, are 87, besides B un¬ 
formed ones, now counted in later times in 
the constellation Coma Berenices, in Ty¬ 
cho's 30, in that of Heveiius 49, and in 
Flamsteed's 95; one of them, of the first 
magnitude, in the breast of the Lion, is 
calmd Rcgulus, and Cor Leonis, or Lion’s 
Heart. 

Leo Minor, tke Little Lion, a constella¬ 
tion of ihe northern hemisphere, and one 
of the new ones that were formed out of 
what were left by the ancients, under the 
name of Ssteilas Informes, or unformed stars, 
and added to the 48 old ones. It contains 
S3 stars in Flamsteed’s catalogue. 

LF/OI). H. The people; or, rather, a na¬ 
tion, country, itc. {Gibson). 

LE'OF. s. Leaf denotes love; so leqfwin 
is a winner of love, (Gibson). 

LEOMINSTER, a town o I Herefordshire, 
in England, seated on the river Lug, which 
waters the iioith and c<i*! sides of the town, 
and overwhu'li iliere a . several bridges. 
It is a large, handsome, populous borough ; 
and is a great Ihoioimhi'are betwixt South- 
Wales and London, from which last it is 
distniil 113 measured miles. In king John’s 
Tcigii it was burnt, but soon rebuilt. It 
was incorporated by queen Maiy, and is 
governed by a high ulcward, bailiff, recor¬ 
der, 18 capital burges.ses (out of whom the 
bailiff is chosen), and a town-clerk. Its 
market is on Friday, and its fairs, which 
are ail noted for iiorses and black-cattle, oh 
February 1.3lb, Tuesday after Midient Sun¬ 
day, May 13lh, July 10th, .September 4tfa, 
and November 1st. The market was on 
'I'hursday till it was chmigcd, on a petition 
from the cities of Hereford and Worcester 
complaining of their los. of trade; since 
which, the vast trade it had iu wool and 
wheat is much lessened. The best fiax is 
said to grow here, and it has been equally 
noted for the best wheat, bailey, and tiie 
finest bread. The inhabitants drive a con¬ 
siderable trade not only iu wool, but in 
gloves, leather, hat-maJetng, &c. and there 
arc several rivers in and about the town, on 
which they have mills and other machines. 
Near its church are some remains of its 
priory; and on a neighbouring hill are the 
ruins of a palace, edied to this day Com^ 
fort-castle. ' It has several good inns, and . 
sends two members to pailiaoicat. Lon. Hi 
45. W. Lat. 52.20. N. 

LEON, a ni‘oTiace of Spain, with 4faa 
title of a kidlgdoih; bounded on the norti}' 
by Asturias; on the west by Galicia nolr 
Porbigal; and On the south by Estremadthr* 
and Castile, Vfhich also bounds it.cMpilftiia 
east. It is about 185 miles iq length, and 
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106 U breadth t and i* di^ded into two 
abnott eaail paft* bj the rirer DuerO) or 
Douro« |t fwodncei ail the nocossariei of 
life, and leon u the capital town. 

Laos, an aneient^ large opiKopal town 
of Spain, and capital of the kin|dom of that 
name, built by the Bomani in the time 
of Galba. It has the hnest cathedral church 
in all Spain. It was formerly more rich and 
populous than at prewnt, and bad the hon* 
our of being the capitid of the first Chris¬ 
tian kingdom in Spain. It is sealed betw^n 
two sources of the rirer Eira, in Lon. 6. 13. 
W. Lat. 42. 56. N. 

LEONABDA da Vmcj. fee Vinci. 

LEOhi ATA.^, one of Alexander’s generals, 
distinguished himself in Alexander’s con¬ 
quest of Asia, and once saved the king’s 
life in a dangerous battle. After the death 
of Alexander, at the general division of the 
provinces, he receivra for his portion that 
part of Phrygia which borders on the 
Hellespont. Like the rest of the generals 
of Alexander, be was ambitious of power 
and dominion, and aspired.to the sovereign¬ 
ty of Macedonia. He passed from Asia into 
Europe to assist Antipater against the Athe- 
niaiH, and was killed in a battle which 
was fought soon after his arrival. {Curl. 
Plut. &c.) 

LEONIDAS, a celebrated king of Lacedw- 
non, of the family of the Eurysthenidp, 
opposed Xerxes, king of Persia, who had 
invaded Greece witli about five millions of 
souls. He was ofiered the kingdom of 
Greece by the enemy, if he v.'^ulo not op¬ 
pose his views} but J.eonidas heard the 
proposal with indignation, and observed, 
that be preferred death for his country, to 
an unjust, though extensive dominion over 
iU The battle was fought at Tbermopylic, 
and the 300 Spartans, woo alone had refused 
to abandon the action, withstood the enemy 
daring three successive davs, rill Ephialtes, 
a Traehinian, perfidiou^ conducted a 
detachment of Pcrsiuis by a secret path up 
the mountains, which suddenly fell upon 
the rear of the Spartans, and enished them 
to pieces. Gnly one ingleriously escaped of 
the SiBO; he returned hofite, where he was 
treated with insult and reproaches. This 
edebrated batUe taught tiie Greeks to des¬ 
pise'the numbers of the Persians, and to 
rdy upon their own intrepidity. Temples 
were raised to the faileii hero, and festivals, 
ealled Leonidea, i^ly celebrated at Sparta, 
in which free<born youths cont^ed. 
(Heradot. Jttstin,^ &c.>^Th8re were other 
Gredis of this name, hut «( inferior note, 
eae of whom wai idio kii^ of LacedBmon, 
pfiTienraB^C- » 

LEONINE* in poetry, if «|^ied to a 
kitid of irenea W^heh riiym at every 
hemiirieb, ri^ middle dwajp chiming to 
riaosnpdv 

, iitttdnlriad of vwm we find several anei- 
Ajpi'bptopi, ep^xama, pte^^eci^ fre, Fhr 
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instance; Muretua, speaktag of the poetry 
of Lorenzo Gambara of Bresse, says, 

BrixUi eestrates, qua! consul eartnina nates 
jVoa lunt Hoslraiet tergere digna imtes. 

The following ona is feom the school of 
Salernam: 

Vt vites pcenam, dr palihut indpe coenam. 

The origin of the word is somewhat ob> 
scure: Pasquier derives it from one Leoni- 
nu's, or.Leonius, who excelled in this way, 
and dedicated several pieces to pope Alex¬ 
ander in. others derive it from po|>e Leo ; 
and others, from the beast called lion, be¬ 
cause it is the loftiest of all verses. 

M. Fauchet makes the leonine rhyme the 
same with what the French call the rich, 
and we the double rhyme, i. e. where two 
syllables have the same orthography, ac¬ 
centuation, and pronunciation, with two 
others. 

Luoninr, is sometimes used adjectively, 
to denote lion-like. 

LEONIS Cor, Lion’s heart, a fixed star, 
of the first magnitude, in the sign Leo; 
called also Regulus, Basiiicus, &c. 

LEONTICE. Lion’s4caf. In botany, a 
genus of the class hexandria, order mono- 
gynia. Calyx six-leaved, deciduous; corol 
six-petalled; nectary six4eaved, spreading, 
placed on the claws of the petals. Five 
^lecies. two indigenous to the levant and 
Archipelago; one to the Alps; one to Siberia 
and oue to Virginia. 

lEONTlNI, or LEONTIUM (anc.geog.), 
a town of Sicily on the south side of the 
river Terias, 20 miles no^h-west of Syra¬ 
cuse. The territory, edied Campi Leonlini, 
was extremely fertile (Cicero): these were 
the Campi Lmstrigoiiii, anciently so called; 
the seat of the Laestrigons, according to the 
commentators on the poets. The name 
Leontini is from Leo, the impression on 
their coin being a lion. Now called Lentini, 
a town situatea in the Val 'di Noto, in the 
sonlh-east of Sicily. 

LEONTIUM, a celebrated coqrtezan of 
Atliens, who studied philosophy under Epi¬ 
curus, and became one of his warmest pupils. 
She prostituted herself to the philosopher’s 
scholars, and as some have asserted, even to 
Epicurushimself. ('/'’iV. Spicurus.) Leontium 
not only professed hersdf a warm admirer 
and follower of the dodtrines of Epiehrus, 
but she even wrote a book in aapporf of 
them against Theopbrasriis. This ooefc was 
valuebte, if we bweve the tesrimoify and 
critieism of Cicere. 

LE’ONTODON. Bknddion. M bdtany, 
a gdiUiB edf* the class syngmmsiia, order pely- 
gamin eeqnalif. Bee^taele naked; ce^x 
double; dowh simtm pedic^ed!! Five 
speciea, parivea ef Eiprope; of 'which the 
two mlewh^p^aire oommon Uf ovr own 

1. L. Tanutoeam. OWeViii?dy*tefie«*ed| 
KBpe oae*llow«Ted!i]i|j^ Hadaite, gilk- 
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bfoo% viUi ianceoliitc toothed lobe#. It is 
found in our pastures, on the banks of 
ditches, and rc^'sides. The ieiTes when 
younjf and tender make a 'ood sallad, and 
the French eat both these and the root, it 
has been lon^ supposed to be a powerful 
diuretic, whence the vulgar name assigned 
to it of Piss-a-hed. In many of our dis¬ 
pensatories it still retains a place under the 
name of Taraxacum: which see. 

2. L. palustris. Outer calyx erect, op¬ 
pressed, with ovate scales ( scape one- 
dowered; leaves sinuate, toothed, nearly 
glabrous. Found in our marshes or wet 
moors. 

LEONURU.*?. Mother-wort. Lion’s-tail. 
In botany, a genus of the class didyiiamia, 
order gymuospcimia. Calyx five-sided, 
flic-toothed; uppei lip of the corol con¬ 
cave, villous, entire; lower Iip three-part- 
ed, with the middle segment undivided; 
anthers sprinkled with shining dots. Six- 
species, cniefiy natives of Siberia, one of 
our own country, one common to Java. 

1. L. Cardiaca, with spear-shaped, three 
iohed leav es, on the foot-stalks being the Car- 
diacaof other botanists, orconiiuou Mother¬ 
wort. 2. L. Marrubiastnim, with oval, spear- 
sh!i|>ed, serrated leaves, and sessile, pnckly 
Clips, or the Marrubiastrum, or hore-boana 
shaped. 3. L. Crispus, with leaves divided 
into three parts, which are cut in their 
edges, and with hairp cups. 4. h. Supitius, 
with leaves divided into three parts, which 
terminate with narrow blunt segments. 3. 
L. Tartarias, three^arted, segments slightly 
cut. Calyxes unarmed. 6. L. Sibernis, three 
parted, upper lip of the corol concave, 
straight. 

The first species is a perennial plant, and 
grows not only in many parts of England, 
but in other countries of Europe. It is 
never cultivated iii gardens, cxiept for the 
sake ot variety. The other species are 
bienuiai plants, which grow naturally in 
difieront parts of Europe, and are raised 
from seeds sownm the spring, upon a bed of 
common varth. 

IiEOPARD, in mastology. See Fecis. 

Leopard's-bane, in botany. SCc Doro- 
Htcuu. 

Leoparu’s-baite, mountain. See Arnica. 

LEOPOLD 1. emperor of Germany, was 
the second son of Ferdinand 111. and of 
Mary Anne of Spain. He was born in 1640, 
became king of Hungary in 1635, king of 
Bohemia in 1656, and emperor in 1658. 
He had two great powers to contend with, 
France on the one aide, and the Turks on 
the other; and suffered in his war with both. 
France took from him Alsace, and many 
other frontier places of the empire; and 
the Turks would have taken Vienna, had 
they not been compelled to raise the siege 
by John Sobietki king of Poland. Prince 
Bugene of Savoy, a yonng and enterprising 
general in tiie imperisd service, gave also 
a tufi to toe afikira of Leopold, whose 
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tyranny, howf^t was so great, that jU|, 
Hungarian ranjegts Were neariy mi 
point of revoltiflf when be died in I70S, 
{ff^atkint). ' , 

Lbopold 11. toe ton, of the emperor 
Francis 1., and of MariaThei^saof Austria, 
was born at Vienna in lt47, and succeeded 
his father in the duchy of Tuscany in 1185, 
which he governed with great wisdom { but 
the toleration which he granted to the pro* 
tpstants occasioned great discontents among 
the people, fomented by the bishops and 
^aiests. In 1790 he succeeded the emperor 
Joseph II., and no sooner was he gone to 
Viemia, than the malcontents openly shewed 
themselves in opposition to the measures 
be had adimted. But, by a summary pu¬ 
nishment or the ringleaders, this insurrec¬ 
tion was soon quelled. In 1791 Leopold 
concluded a peace with the Turks. The 
revolution in France gave him considerable 
uneasiness; but he was very irresolute in 
his conduct; and before he had come to 
any determination on the subject of war, 
carried off by a fever, March 1, 1792. Ho 
was succeeded by his son Francis {ffalkins). 

LEOSTHENES, an Athenian generm, 
who, alter Alexander's death, drove Anti- 
pater to The.ssaly, where he besieged him 
in the town of Lamia. The success which 
for a while attended his arms, was soon 
changed by a fatal blow which he received 
from a stone thrown by the besieged, B. C. 
323. The oratoi Hy[>eride8 pronounced 
the funeral oration over his body at Athens. 

(Died. Strab.) -Another Athenian general, 

condemned for bad success which attended 

Ill'S 8>rtuSa 

LEOTYCHIDES, a king of Sirarta, son 
of Menaces, of the family of the Prociidse. 
He was set over the Grecian Sect, and, by 
his courage aud valor, he put an end to the 
Persian war at the famous nattle of Mycale. 
The battle of Platsea, in which the Gre^s 
obtained a signal victory, was fought on 
the same day that the Persian fleet was 
destroyed at Mycale. Leotychides was ac¬ 
cused of a capital crime by the Ephori, and, 
to avoid toe puiushment which his guilt 
seemed to deserve, he fled to the temple of 
Minerva at Yegea, where he perished, B, 
C. 469, after a reign of 22 years. He was 
succeeded by his grandson Archidamns. 
{Paul. iWod.)——Asonpf Agis, king of Spar¬ 
ta, by Timsea. The le^timacy of his birtb 
was disputed, and Agetilaus was appointed 
in his place. C, Aep. &c. 

LEPANTO, a jttrong and very considera¬ 
ble town of Turkey in Europe, and in 
Livadia, with an archbishop’s see and n 
strong fort. It is built on the top of a 
mountain, in fnndb of a sugar-loaf; and ia 
divided iiffo four .towns, each surroandad 
by walls, oommanded by a castle on 
the lop of a ihountain. The harbour ip 
very small, u(d may be shut up by a chain, 
the entranee bnti^ but 50 feet wide. St van 
taken from the Turks by toe Teuetiaos'ra ^ 
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1687} evacuated, and i,E'PEROUf!. a. (formed from leprtflu,) 

tlic castle dewoluhed in 1689, in conge- Causing leprosy (.VftaArspeirre). ' 

^uehcp of the,treaty of Carlosvitz. It was T.EPIDAG ATHIS. In botany, a Kenti* 
near this town that JJon John of Austria of the class didynaniia, order angiospermra# 
obtained the fauiou* victory over the Calyx many-Jeaved, imbricate} corol tWo- 
Turkish licet in 1871. The produce of the lipped, the upper lip very small, lower lip 
adjacent country is wine, oil, corn, and three-parted;ci.psuletwo-cclIcd,two-TaIved. 
rice. Turkey leather is also manufactured One species; an East Indian plant with dif- 
hcrc. The wine would be exceedingly good fused, branched, woody steins, 
if they did wot pilch their vessels on tlic LEPIDIUM. Pepper-wort. In botany, 
inside; but'his renders the.tas^c very dis- a genus of the class telradyuamia, order 
agreeable to inose who are not accustomed siliculosa. Silicle emarginate, elliptic, the 
to it. The Turks have six or seven valves carinate, but not margined, contrary 
mosques here, and the Greeks two churches, to the partition. Twenty-eight species; 
It is seated on a gulpii of the same name, in chiefly European plants; a few natives of 
£. Ion. 3%. 18. N. lat. 38. .84. Asia and America: three common to oar 


LEPAS. Acorn-sbcll. In zoology, a 
genus of the class vcrnics, order leslarea. 
Animal a triton; shell affixed at the base, 
and consisting of many unequal erect valves. 
Thirty-one spefif,s, of wJiich eleven are 
common io the rocks and siielis of onr own 
eoa.sl: the rest are chietiy Indian and Medi¬ 
terranean frequenters, we shall instance a 
specimen or two. 

1. L. TiiUinnabulum. !>hell conic, obtuse, 
bell-shaped, rugged and fixed. There is a 
variety of a white colour. Inhabits Euro¬ 
pean, Indian and American seas; found 
occasionally on the IJrilish coasts; frequent¬ 
ly adhering to the hottorns of ships and 
pieces of wreck. Shell purple, varied with 
white and red, orhliieish; sometimes cylin¬ 
drical or a little thicker; the elevated 
valves arc perpendicularly striate, the de¬ 
pressed ones transversely; pesies of the lid 
nearly equal. 

3. li. f ornubiensis. Shell with a dilated 
base, and rather narrow aperture; valves 
grooved near the lower edges. Inhabits 
the coasts of Cornwall; resembles a limpet. 

3. t. Anatifera. Dtick-bernacie. Snell 
compressed, five-vaivcd, smooth, seated on 
a peduncle. 

6*. Another variety, shell rounded. 

•/. The longer valve spinous on the back. 

i, Cancellate; with hne stris; linereous. 
Inhabits most seas, and is generally found 
fixed in clusters to the bottoms of vessels, 
and old pieces of floating timber; generally 
whitish, with a blue cast; the margins of 
the valves yellow; sometimes marked with 
a ray or two dotted with black; peduncle 
long, coriaceous, black and very much 
wrinkled towards the shell, and growing 
paler and pellucid towards the base, exten¬ 
sile; sometimes, though rarely, red; valves 
finely striate; the two larger ones triangu¬ 
lar; the two top ones nearly triangular, 
and about half the size; the other narrow, 
long, enrved, rounded at the back, a little 
protuberant at the base, and inclosing the 
rest This s^ies was formerly supposed 
to be the oitgin of the Berng^e duck or 
goose. 

LSPBEk s. (fojnre, tepr9m, Iidiia.) One 
iafeUed with a l^rosy (JSakemHt). 


own wastes and moist 8hade.s. Of these last 
the moic frequent is L. iatifolium, with 
ovate-lanccolate leaves, undivided and sei- 
rale. The whole plant has a hot acid taste 
I'ke pepper, and is often used with other 
esculents instead of this spice, when it was 
formerly known by the name of Poor-man's 
Pepper. 

LEPJDOLITE, in mineralogy. .^Mics. 

LEPlDOPTF.RrA. In zoology, the third 
order of the Linn^an class msccta, thus 
ordinally characterised, wings four, covered 
with fine imbncalo scales; tongue involute, 
spiral; body hairy. See Zoology. 

LEPISMA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class msccta, order aplera. Lip inembra- 
uaccous, rounded, emarginate t feelers foui; 
two setuccous, two capitate; antennas setu- 
ccous; body imbiicate with scales; tail 
ending in setuceousbristles; legs six, formed 
for miming. Seven specif; habitations, 
Europe, Asia, or America; two common 
to England. 

The residence of the Icpisma is usually 
in gardens and damp honscs. In the former, 
they retreat under mouldy boards or flag¬ 
stones; and in the latter, they are seen 
about window sashes, and oM boxes that 
have remained for some time in a humid 
situation. When their haunts are disturbed, 
they make off with •q gyeat velocity, that 
they are but seldom caught; and when that 
happens, they are often destroyed, being, 
from their softness, easily crushed. The 
lawn and pupa arc six-footed, active, and 
swift. 

1. L. Saccharina. Colour a shade of lead, 
brightening into silver: its most conspicu¬ 
ous member is the tail, which consists of 
three long threads, slender and fine; which, 
if viewed with a microscope, are covered 
with tufts of hair. Antennas pitma long 
and filiform; in some, nearly e^uai to the 
length of the body: feet six in number, 
presenting a short and truncated appear¬ 
ance at weir insertion: they are received 
into a groove in the b^y of the animal, 
where each has its-origin, coveted with u 
oval scale. Toward* the tail tiiere are six 
other appendices, much shorter,, which may 
be terr^ false feet, fis. they temn to five 
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Mo AM^sttkOce to the progressive raotton of 
the animal. 

This insect appears to have been first 
discovered in America, among sugar; but 
it is now naturalized in Europe, and found 
as already related. 

S. L. I'oivpoda. Skipping; tail triple; 
segments of the abdomen vdlous on each 
side beneath, each armed with a spine on 
each side. There is another variety, with 
the tail ending in dve bristles. Inhabits 
England and hurope geneially; found on 
sandy sca-shorcs among stones and rubbish, 
and takes prodigious leaps by means of the 
spring under its tail. 

I.lvPORINE, a. (leporinus, Lat.) Belong* 
iiig to a Imi'u; having the nature of a hare. 

LEPIVV, {Lepra, te, f. from a scale; 
named from its appearance). The leprosy. 
A disease in the class faehexia, and order 
impeligines of Cullen, characterized by the 
skin being rough and chapped, with white 
surfuiaceuus scales and crusts, under which 
is ficqUently a moisture, with itching. 

Lerna alba. Sec Lepba alpuos. 

Lepra crascorum. Dr. Willan describes 
this disease as t iiaracterized by scaly patches, 
of ditferentsizes, but having always ne.irly 
a ifitcular form. In this countrv, three 
varieties of the disease arc observed, which 
he has described under the titles of Lepra 
vulgarU, Lepra alphas. Lepra nigricans. 

1. The Lepra vulgaris exhibits first small 
distinct elevations of the cuticle, which aie 
reddish and shining, but never contain anv 
duid; these patcbei continue to enlarge till 
they nearly equal the dimeiisious of a crown- 
piece. Tiiey have alw -ys an orbicniar, or 
oval form; are covered with dry scales, 
and surrounded by a red border. The scales 
aecumiiiate on them so as to form a thick 
prominent crust, which is quickly re-pro¬ 
duced, whelhur it fall off spontaneously, or 
may have been forcibly detached. This 
species of lepra sometimes appears first at 
the elbow, or on the fore-arm; but iiioie 
generally about th< knee. In the latter 
case the primary patcli forms immediately 
below the patella, within a few weeks, se¬ 
veral otliCr scaly circles appear along the 
fore ]iart of the leg and thigh, increasing 
by degrees till they come nearly into con¬ 
tact. The disease is then often stationary 
for a considerabie length of time. If it 
advance farther, the progress is towards 
the hip and loins; afterwards to the sides, 
back, shoulders; and about the same time 
to the arms and hands. In the greater num¬ 
ber of cases the hairy scalp is the part last 
aflected; although toe circles formed on it 
remain for some time distinct, yet they 
linailv unite, and cover the whole surface 
on which the hair grows, with a white scaly 
incrustation. 'This appearance is attended, 
more especially in hot weather, with a faron- 
blesome itching, and witii a watery dis¬ 
charge for several hours, when any portion 
oftbe crust ii detached, which takes place 


from very slight iw^resdolMer' 
in adults is sometimes affected istthe satm 
manner as the head: and if the subject be a 
femaic, there is usually an ioternoi pruritua 
pudendi. In some cases of the disorder, the 
iiaiis, both of the finders and toes, are 
thickened, and deeply indented longitudi¬ 
nally. When the lepra extends oniversally, 
it becomes highly disgusting in Its appear¬ 
ance, and inconvenient from the stiiroess 
and torpor occasioned by it in the limbs. 
The disease, however, even m this advanced 
stage, is seldom disposed to terminate s]io»- 
taneously. It continues nearly in the same 
state for several years, or sometimes during 
the whole life of the person affected, not 
being apparently connected with any dis¬ 
order of the Gonstitutioii. 

8. Lepra alphas. The scaly patches in 
the alphos are smaller than those of the 
lepra vulgaris, aiid.also differ from them in 
having their Cential parts depressed or in¬ 
dented. This disorder usually begins about 
the elbow, with distinct, eiaiuent asperities, 
of a dull red colour, and not much longer 
than papillae. These iu a sliort tune dilate 
to nearly the size of a silver penny. Two 
or three davs aftei wards, the central part 
of them suffers a depression, within which 
small white powdery scales may lie observed. 
The surrounding border, however, still c<ki- 
tiiiues to be raised, but retains the same 
size and the same red coioiii as at first. The 
whole of the forc-arin, and sometimes the 
back of the hand, is spotted with similar 
patches: they seldom become confluent ex¬ 
cepting round the elbow, which intliat case 
is covered with a iiniform crust. I'his af¬ 
fection appears in the same manner upon 
the joint of the knee, but without spread¬ 
ing far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan 
has seldom seen it on the Irntik of the body, 
and never on the iace. It is a disease of 
long duration, and uol less difficult to cure 
than the foregoing species of lepra: even 
when the scaly patrhes have been removed 
by persevering in the use of suitable appli¬ 
cations; the cuticle still remains red, tender, 
and brittle, very sibwly recovering its usual 
texture. The alphos, as above described, 
frequently occurs in this counti y. 

3. The Lepra nigricans differs little from 
the lepra vulgaris, as to its form or distri¬ 
bution. The most striking difference is in 
the colour of thepktehes, which are dark 
and livid. They appear first on the ic» 
and fore-arms, extending afterward to the 
thighs, loins, neck, and hands. Their cen¬ 
tral part is not depressed as in the alphos. 
They are somewhat smaller in size titan the 
patches of the lepra vuigi^ris, and not only 
IS the border livid or purplish, but the livid 
colour of the bate likewise appears through 
the scaly iscrustetion, winch is seldom very 
thick. Ir it further to be observed, that 
the scaleaare more easily detached than in 
the other forms of lepra, and that the sur¬ 
face reiniuiu longer excoriated, discfaargii^ 


• MBra MlJ^iaterniixture of t>lood» 
bttAViipRM||||lniforras, which » usu* 
aUfha^ iuMK^d irregular. The lepra 
nigdeaiwi personi whose occupation 

u attended with much fatigue, and exposes 
them to cold or danm, uim to a precarious 
or Improper mode of diet, as soldiers, brew¬ 
ers, labourers, butchers, stage-coachmen, 
scullermeo, &c. % some women are also lia¬ 
ble to it who are habituated to poor living 
and constant hard labour. 

LEI'HA'RIA. In ootauy, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order aigse. r'ructilica- 
tion in a powdery, or fioscuiar substance, 
mostly clothing a thin crustaceous frond. 
Twenty-eight species, of which four are 
common to our own country. The whole 
may be thus subdivided. 

A. Continued, without visible frond: tbe 
tribe denominated Pulveraria. 

B. Continued: frond crustaceous. Tbe 
common tribe bepraria. 

C. In floscular rigid. Masses} frond 
crustaceous. The tribe Spiloma- 

D. lu distinct or clustered white globular 
mealy spots, generally margined { frond 
crustaceous. The tribe Variolaria. 

The crust and fructification of the dif¬ 
ferent species vary much in colour, as well 
as in substance. The former is thin, mem¬ 
branaceous, thick, fleshy or tartarcousi 
and both, white, yellow, green, rosy, grey, 
carmine or black. 

LBPHE05, a son of Pyrgeus, who built 
a town in Elis, which he caljed after his 
own name. He laid a wager tnathe would 
eat as much as Hercules; upon which he 
killed an ox and eal it up. He afterwards 
challenged Hercules to a trial of strength, 
and was killed. 

LEFRO'SITY. s. (from teprsw.) Squa¬ 
mous disease (Bacon). 

LE'PROSY. See Leva a. 

ItE'PROnS. a. (lepra, Lat. lepreux, Pr.) 
Infected with a leprosy (Bonne). 

LEPSIS. (Gre^.) A term used in the 
ancient music for that of the three branches 
of the melopmia, bv which Hie composer 
discerned whether be ought to place the 
notes of hb melody in tue lower part of 
the octave, called hjfpatdiie*, the upper 
part, called netdideo, or among the mmdie 
sounds, coiled megoideii. 

IrEPTiS, the name of two cities of A- 
friea, <me of whidbi, coiled Mtyor, was war 
the Svrtes, and had been buRt by aTnian 
or Siuonian colony. Tbe oHier, called Mi¬ 
nor, was abont ifi Roman miles from Adru- 
metum. It pwld every day a talent to the 
repiiblionf Outhage, by iray of .tribute. 

WfOCEPHAliUS. In a ge¬ 

nus «f4he class pbees, order afMNnuTta, Head 
SBa#9« narrow | body extremely thin* cotUr 
prnsM I witbont nector^ fins. One mecies 
ody. If. JKI^rbtti, Murris, found in m sea 
•ear H<di^ 0 Bd i font nadtos long. 

^AEPIWSB-MHIC. iabotany, a genus 
« «beFidlM order monogjiua. 


Calyx five-deft* balf superlurt Utelds fivOr 
with claws, longer than the stamemii i%saa 
capitate; capsule four ordve-ceUed; ^ds 
awular. Twelve species; all nattyns< 
New Holland. '' 

LEPTU'HA. Wood-beetle. In soology, 
a genus of the class insecto, order coleop- 
tera. Auteunas setaceous; feelers four; 
filiform; shells tapering towards the tip; 
thorax slender, rounded. A hundred and 
twenty-five species: a few inhabitants of 
America, the rest naHves of Europe. Twenty 
common to our own country. Those with en¬ 
tire lip, are tbe tribe Donacia of Pabricins; 
those with bifid lip, forming the greatest 
number, the tribe Leptura, of the same 
entomologist. The following are chiefly 
worthy of notice. 

1. L. Aquatica. Hind-thigh two-toothed; 
■hells abmibg green; hind-shanks five- 
toothed: antennas blackish, the joints pale, 
testaceous at the tip; head with a line down 
the middle; thorax channelled; shells tri- 
ate, punctured, truncate, with short ap¬ 
pendages at each margin; body beneath 

3. L. ^agittlirtib. Hind-thighs one-toothed; 
shells green-gold, minutely punctured, trun¬ 
cate; abdomen and legs golden; antennas 
blackish; head brassy, channelled. Inha¬ 
bits Germany. 

S. L. Vulgaris. Hind-tbigbs unarmed; 
body Btlvery-grecD; shells striate, puncr 
tnred, with transverse small lines; mouth, 
antennas, and legs rufous. Inh^its Eu¬ 
rope. 

The entire tribe bears a near resemblance 
to the cerambyx; and most of them are 
very brilliant and beantifnl. The laros are 
commonly found in the perforated’trunks 
of trees, devouring the pulverised wood. 

LF.PITS. Hare. Rabbit. In aootogy forc- 
leeth t»o, upper double, the interior ones less. 
The whole ot these are timid; live on vegetable 
food; run by a kind of leap; toes fee before, 
fenr behind. Fifteen species, the greater num¬ 
ber with tails, a few witiiout. Inhabit the four 
quarters of Uio globe. The following are tbe 
principal species. 

1. L. I'linidus. Common Bare. Of which 
there are three varieties; one aith hums; one 
straw coloured and fee variety usually found, 
and hence a well known animal. Its long cars 
are tipt wife black; very large and prominent; 
chin white; has long white, whiskers. The hair 
or fur on its face, back and sides, is white at 
fee bottom, block in fee middle, and tipt wife 
tawny red. Its throat and breast are red; betly 
white; tail black above, and white bendafe: 
feet covered wife bair, even to fee bottom. A 
lorj^ hare wheighs eight pounds and a half. It is 
said;, feat in fee Me of Mga sonfe have been 
known to twdve. Perhspii feo hares in 
feat island, are lai^ neaiijr in fee same pro¬ 
portion as fee naiSen brded of, horses are less 
than ofeets. The Icngfe' of a eonulion hue, 
feom fee nose to tbetali* istwofS^ It iniidbits 
all parts of Eniope, Uii^ pwtibf Asia, Japan, 
Ceylon, Egypt and Barbasir. ft it « watehfal, 
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^ ,^<1 •alnai'j Alwajrs lean; awl ruiu awiftur up 
%'MU than oneven groumi s wlwncewben atarted, 
^mdeavoun to run up hill. Often escaper the 
>M|ipds by rarioua artful doublings; frequently 
all day in its seat, and feeds by night; 
'l^nu to its form by the same road that it left 
'ft': 4oes pair. The lutting season is February 
' Oi* March, when the male punnes the female by 
•’file sagacity of its nose. They breed often in 
the year; go with young only thirty or tliirty- 
one days; and bring three or lour at a time, 
admit the male during the tune of theirgestation, 
and have frequently superfetations. The male 
and female'are liable to be mistahen the one fur 
the other. The mother suckles her young about 
twenty days. The fur is of great use lu the 
manufacture of hats. They are very sulijcct to 
fleas, yet the Dalecarlians make a clutli of the 
fur, which, ii is said, preserves the wearer from 
the attack of these insects. 

Hares feed on vegetables,, .and arc very fond 
of the bark of young trees, exwpt that of the 
alder and lime, which, it is said, they never 
touch. They aie great lovers of birrb, parsley 
and pinks. Tlieir flesh was a forbidden food 
among the ancient Fritons: the Komau>., on 
the contrary, held it iti great esteem. 

Inter quadrujiedet gUrrut jiltj([||f|||iiil 
was the opinion of Martial who 

was likewise a bou vivant, sayj|,,<}tlMt every man 
of taste must prefer the wing .* 

Fecnndt lejmrueapiemeeettthitHr arauie. 

At present the flesh of the female is preferred 
to that of the male; and that of those bred on 
dry hilly ground, to tliat of those which reside in 
marshy or wrt places. 

Tlic liare and the rabbit aflbid to man the 
double advantage ansiiig from their number and 
utilit>. Hares sleep much, but always with 
their eyes open. They have neither eye-lids nor 
eye-lashes. Their eyes seem to be bad; but 
they hai e au acute sense of hearing, and enor¬ 
mous ears m proportion to the sine of tlieir 
bodies. These long ears they move with great 
facility, and employ them as a rudder to direct 
tlieir course, which is so rapid, that they out¬ 
strip all other animals. The period of their 
natural life is about seven years; the males live 
longer than the females. They pass their days 
in solitude and silence, frequently in fear and 
trembling; sis a falling leaf is siifiieieni to alarm 
them. Their voice is never heard, but when they 
aie seized or wounde-1. It is then a sharp loud 
Cry, and has some lesemblance to the human 
voice. They are easily tamed, but never ac¬ 
quire that degree of attachment which is neces¬ 
sary to make them domestic ; and usually take 
the first opportunity of regaining tlieir liberty. 
They have been trained to beat a drum, to per¬ 
form gestures in cadence, &c. They want not 
instinct sufficient for fiieir own pieservatioii, nor 
sagacity for escaping their onemies. The sports- 
nian has frequent opportunities of observation, 
and can recount many instances of their surpris¬ 
ing sagacity, though they have not all equal 
experience and cunning. See buiitiag and bare 
hunting. They turn more or less white wifii 
age. And are thought to be larger and stronger, 
in proportion to Uie coldness of the climate. A 
perpetual enmity is carried on against them, not 
only by men and dc^, but also by cats, foxes, 
wolves, and birds of prey, such as owls, buz- 
zsrds, vultures, and eagles; so that it is almost 
a miracle that any of them escape destcuctiom 
Tom VI. 



Those with horns tony.J 
in tins Species; the ,his 
Koebuclv. Su^ instenoesi , 
ony ; and Pallas adds ennt^ibr^ 
can. 

lu Cook’s voyages mention is iitade_oi( sfinw?? 
coloured animals like dogs, which run tike hares, 
and have since been admitted as a variety into 
this species. 

2. L. variabilis. Vurytny IJarr. The varyi^ 
hare has a soft down upon it, which is grey in 
summer, with a slight mixture of black and 
tawny. liars shorter, and legs more slender 
than those of tiic common hare: tail entirely 
white, even HI summer • feet clusely and warmly 
covered with fur. In winter, the whole animal 
changes to a snowy whiteness, except the tips 
and edges of the ears, which remain black; as 
do also the soles of the feet, nu which, in Siberia, 
the fur is doubly thick. U is less than the com¬ 
mon species. It inhabits tlie highest Scottish 
Alps, Norway, Lapland, Russia, Siberia, Kam- 
schatka, the Imnks of the Wolga, and Hudson’s 
Ray. In Scotland, it keeps on the tops of the 
highest lulls, and never descends into the i ales, 
nor luixeti with the common hares. Does not 
run fast, but takes shelter m tlie clefts of rocks; 
u easily tamed ; full of frolic, and fond of 
honey, and caraway comfits: It eats its own 
dung before a stoim : It v'hanges its colour in 
iH-ptember, and resumes its grey coat in April. 
In the extreme cold of Cieeiiiand only, it is 
always white. 1to|h tliis, .snd the preceding 
species are common in Siberia, and on the banks 
of the Wolga. The oue never changes colour; 
the Ollier, a native of the same place, constantly 
assumes the whiteness of the snow during the 
winter. This it does, not only in tlie open an 
and m a state of liberty; but, as has been prov¬ 
ed by expennieiit, even when kept tame, and 
preserved m apaitments kept warm with stoves, 
lu which it experiences the same changes of 
colour, as if it had remained on the snowy 
plains. 

They assemble, vnd aie seen in troops of five 
or 81 % hundred, migrating in spring, and return¬ 
ing 111 autumn. Compelled by the want of sub¬ 
sistence, they quit in winter the lofty hills, nod 
seek the plaini and wooded parts, where v^eta- 
bles abound. Towards spring, they return to 
then mountain quarters. 

Mr. Muller says he ou' e saw two black hare* 
of a vsonderful fine gloss, and black as jet. Ano- 
thei of the tame kind was taken near Casan in 
winter 1768. These of course form a second va¬ 
riety and the specimens are much larger than the 
common kind. In the southern and western parts 
of Russia, there is a mixed breed of hares, be¬ 
tween this and the common species, foiming a 
third variety. This sustains, during winter only, 
a partial loss of colour. The sides, and more 
exposed parts of the esirs and legs, m that sea¬ 
son, becsome idiitei the other parts retain their 
colours. This variety is unknown beyond the 
Urallian Chain. Thqr are called by the Rusiibm 
russacks. They are taken m great numbers in 
snares, and thmr skins expo'- ed to England, and 
other places, for the manutactuns of hats. The 
Russians and Tartars, like the Britons of olsl, 
hold the flesh of hares in detestation, esteemi^ 
it impure: thatnf the variable hare, ipitswlnt^ 
state, is excessively insipid. 

3. L. Amencanus. AiBcriean Hare, 
tipi with grey; upper part of tlm tail 

Yy 
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luwM- tieck body iniied with ash, 

rubt colour, and black. I^gs of a pale fcrrii- 
giuous colour; belly white. Fore-legs shorter, 
and hind ones longer in proportion titan tliose 
of the common h<nc. Measures eighteen inches 
in length, and weighs from three to four pounds 
and a half. Inhabits all parts of Korth Ameiica. 
In New Jersey, and the colonies to the south of 
that province, these animals retain their colour 
during the whole year. But to the northward, on 
the approach of winter, they change then short 
summer fur, for one veiy long, silky and sil¬ 
very, even to the roots, the edges of the ears 
only preserving their deeper hue. At that time. 
It 18 in the highest season for the table, and Is of 
vast use to those who winter in lliidson’<i Bay, 
where they are taken in great abundance in 
springs made of brass wire, placed in liedges, 
constructed on purpose, with holes befoie the 
snares for the hares or rabbils to pass through. 

They breed once or twice a-year, and Have 
from five to seven at a time. lio not migrate, 
hke the preceding, but always haunt the same 
places. Do not burrow, but lodge uuder fallen 
timber, and in hollow trees. Breed m the grass; 
but, lu the spring, shelter their young in hollow 
trees, to which they also run when pursued. 
The hunters force them out of those retreats, by 
means of a hooked stick, or by making a fire, and 
driving them out by the smoke. 

4. L. Caniculus. Rabbit. Of which there are 
five vanetics from diflierence ot colour; biown- 
ish-grey; white with red eyes, black; black 
and white; silvery grey, feet brown The cars 
of the rabbit arc .ilmusr nakt d '1 he colour of 
its fur, in a wild sUtc, is blown: its tail 
black above, .iiid white beneath Inbnbits the 
temperate and the warm paits o^ Europe, and 
even the hottest parts of Asia and Africa. Is not 
originally Britisli, hut succeeds here admirably 
well. Will not live in Sweden, and the nortliern 
countries, except kept in bouses. Strabo tells 
us, that they wire l•llpOl'ted into Italy from 
Spain. They are not natives of the western 
hemispbere, but bare been earned thither, and 
increase greatly in South America. Are exceed¬ 
ingly prolific • breed seven times in a year, and 
produce eight young at a time, li we suppose 
this to happen regularly, one pair may produce 
eda four years the amazing number of 1,274,840. 
Are more prolific than the conimon hare; which 

S to species, though similar, never intermix. 

abbits pair, and are said to be faithful to their 
mates, t hey live to the uge of eight or nine 
years The offspring is said to pay great defe¬ 
rence to their first father, l^pon a call, which 
they are accustomed to obey, he always put 
himself at their head, and arrives first. Se then 
stands at the mouth of their hole till they had 
all gone in. In warrens, they keep in their 
burrows during the middle of the day, and come 
out in the morning and evening to feed. The 
mates are apt to ^stroy the young; but their 
burrows protect them from those enemies that 
destroy such vast nuttfiicTs of young bares. Their 
gkins are a gfhst article of commerce; vast 
numbers of mem are exported to Qiina: their 
fiir, like tiiat of the other hares, is of great use 
in hat nmnnfamories. fi. L. AngoreBi& Attgnra 
lablnt, Dike uie goat and cat of the same place, 
rmarkable for its hair, which is long, waved, and 
«f a silky fineness: a bestutifnl apd valuable 
'gpJiaah i 

L. 8a«<liAii«. . Hooded rabbit, A doi^ 


skfai over its bad , into which it can withdraw Jfe 
head; and another tinder its throat, into which 
it can witlidiaw its fore-fret. Has small holes in’ 
the loose skin on its back, to admit light to its 
eyes when its head is covered. Body Mh-wlour* 
rd: head and eais brown. Habitation un¬ 
known. See Babbit. 

7. 1m Tulai. Baikal Hare. Tait short but' 
longer than that of the rabbit; in the male, the 
ears are longer in proportion than those of the 
varying hare: fur of the same colour with that 
of tlic cemmon hare. Red about the neck and 
feet. Tail black above, and white beneath. 
Size between tliat of the common, and that of 
the varying Imre. The name here given it marks 
its country. It extends from the lake Baikal as 
far as Thibet. The Tanguts call it Rangwo, and 
conseci ale it to the spots of the moon. It agrees 
with tlie common rabbit in the colour of its flesh; 
but does not burrow. When pursued, runs for 
shelter straight to the holes of the rocks, without 
any circuitous doublings, hke those of tlie 
common hare; so that it agiocs in nature, nei¬ 
ther with the hare nor the rabbit. The Mongols 
call It Tolai. Its fur is bad, and is of no use m 
commerce. 

H. L. Capensis. Cape Hare, Ears dilated 
in the midiUu. dn the outside naked, and of a 
rose colour: lusidc and edges covered with short 
grey hairs. Crown and back dusky, mixed with 
tawny ; ehceks and sides ash-coloured ■ breast, 
belly, and legs, rust-coloured. Tail, which it 
carries upwards, of a pale ferruginous colour, 
and bushy. Of tiie size of a rabbit, and inhabits 
the country for three days march north of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It is there called the 
mountain hare: for it lives only in the rocky 
mountains, and does not burrow. It is difficult 
to shoot It, as, on the sight of man, it instantly 
runs into the fissures of the locks. The same 
species probably extends as high as Senegal, 9. 
L. V'iscaccia. Peruvian hare. Hair very soft, 
mid of a mouse-colour; tail pi city long, bristly 
and turned up; ears and whiskers hke those of 
the common rabbit. In the tune of the Incas, 
their hair was spun, and wove into cloth, which 
was so fine, as to be used only by the nobility. 
Inhabit the colder parts of Peru. 

10. L. Brasihensis. Brazilian hare. I'ailleas, 
has very large ears, and a white ring round its 
neck. Face of a reddish colour, chin white ; 
eyes btaik; colour like that of the common 
hare, only alilticdarker; bcllywhitish. .Some want 
the rtng round the neck. They live iii the woods; 
are very prolific; and are reckoned very good 
moat. Do not burrow. Are found both in 
Brazil and in Mexico, where they are called, 
Citli. 

11. L. Alpinus. Alptne^hare. Short brown 
rounded cars, a long head,' and very long whisv 
kers* with two very long hairs above each eye. 
Fur ferruginous, tipt with white, and intermixed 
with several long dusky hairs; but, at the first 
look, the whole animal seems of a bright bay. 
Is only about nine inches long. Hiis species are 
first seen on the Altaic Clhiin, and extend to lake; 
Baikal in Tartary, and thence to Kamsdhatka 
and tiie Fox Isim. They iMlabit always the 
middle region of^ the snowy mountains, in the 
roughest places, wodded, und abounding witii 
herbs and moisture. Sometimes burrow; but 
are more frequently found in crevices between 
the rocks, ia pairs, tir more, acoarding to eUa* 
vesiency. la cloudy weather they assemble 
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and lie on the roukS) end emit a lound, so like 
that uf a sparrow, as to dcceivi the hearer. On 
the report of a gun, they run into their holes j 
but soon come out again, supposing it to be a 
clap of thunder, to which they are so much 
used in their lofty habitations. By wonderful 
instfnet, they make a provision against the ri^r- 
ous season in their inclomcnt seats. Towards 
autumn, a company of them collect vast heaps 
of choice herbs and grasses, nicely dried, which 
tliey place either beneath the ovoriSangmg rocks, 
or in the chasms, or round the trunk of some 
tree. The way to these heaps is marked by a 
worn path. The heaps are formed like conoid 
ricks of hay, and are of various sizes, according 
to the number of the society cmployoil in form¬ 
ing them. 1’hey are sometimes of a man's 
height, and many feet in diameter, but usually 
about three feet. 

Thus, they wisely provide their winters stock, 
otherwise they must perish, being prevented by 
the depth of the snow froflT’Quitting their re¬ 
treats in quest of food. 

They select the best of vegetables; and crop 
them when in the fullest vigour. These they 
make into the best and greenish hay, by the 
tudietoiis manner in which they dry .them. These 
xicks too arc the origin of fertility amidst the 
rocks j for their remains, mixed with the dung 
of the animals, rotting, jn the otherwise barren 
chasps, create a soil productive of vege- 
tables. 

These ticks arc also of great service to those 
who devote themselves to the laborious employ¬ 
ment of sable hunting. Being obliged to go far 
from home, their horses would often perish for 
want, if not supported by the casual provisions 
of these industrious little ammals. The people 
of Jakutz ate said to feed both then horses and 
cattle with the reliqucs of 'iic winter stoik of 
these hares. Such supply .nay be serviceable to 
some in the spring, whm their own stock is ex¬ 
hausted; but, should they depend solely on 
these feeble mountaineen., they would deseivc 
to lose both horses and cattle evciy hard 
winter. 

These hares are neglected as food by man; 
but they arc the prey of sables, and of the 
Sibcimn weasel, which are joint inhabitants 
of the same mountains. They are likewise great- 
ly mfested by the oestruslcporinus a species of 
gadfly, which, m August and September, lodges 
Its eggs in their skin, and often proves fatal to 
these feeble and defenceless, though industrious 
creatures. 

12b L. Ogoiona. Og/tfm hare. Oblong oval 
ears, a little rounded; shorter whiskers than the 
former species; fur king and smooth j light grey 
in the middle; white at the ends, intermixed 
with a few dusky hairs; with a yellowish spot on 
the nose; and a space about Uie rump of the 
same colour. Limbs also yollowisli ou the out- 
sidjs, and belly white. It is only about six 
inches long. The male weighs from six ounces 
and a half, to seven and a quartet; the female, 
from four to four and three quarters. Inhabits 
the same countries as the Alpine hare, and lives 
m the open vallies, and on gravelly or rocky 
naked mountains, under heaps of stones ; but in 
a sandy soil burrows leavmg two or three en¬ 
trances. Their lioles run obliquely; and in 
these they make Uieir nests of short grass. They 
wander chiefly in the night. Voice excessively 
cbiiUt m' a note like that of a sparrow, twice or 


thrice repeated, but very easily to be di^M^ 
guisbed from that of the Alpine hare. Fond of 
the bark of a sort of service tree, and of the 
dwarf elm. Before the appioach of severe cold, 
they collect great quantities of herbs, end fll( 
their holes with them. Directed by the same 
instinct as the former species, they rear in 
autumn, their ricks of hay, of a hemispherical 
form, about a foot high and wide. Ta the spring, 
these elegantheaps disappear. They copulate in 
the spring. About the latter end of June, the 
young are observed to be full grown. They are 
the prey of hank.s, magpies and owls; but tlio 
cat nianul makes the gre.itcst havoek among 
tbonr. The ermine and titehet are equally tbcir 
enemies. 

13, L. Pusillus. Callmri hare. Named by 
the Tartars Ittsitsk.in, or'the haiking mouse; 
has a longer head iii proportion to its size, whieh 
u very diminutive, than is iiaual with hares. 
Head thickly covered with fur, even to the tip 
of the nose. Has large whiskers: cun large and 
rounded: legs very short; soles fuireil beneatli. 
Its whole coat very long, soft and smooth; with 
a thick long fine down beneath, of a brownish 
lead colour. The hair of the same colour, of a 
light grey towards the ends, and tipt with black. 
The lower parts of the body hoary: the sides 
and ends of the fur yellowish. Length about six 
inches: weight from three ounces and a quarter, 
to lour and a half. In winter scarcely two and a 
half. This tribe inhabit the south-east parts of 
Russia; but are found no where, in the east, 
beyond the river Oby. They delight in sunny 
vallies, and bills covered with herbs, especially 
those near the edges of woods, to which they run 
on any alarm. They live so concealed a life, as 
very rarely to be seen j but are qften taken iu 
winter in the snares laid for tlie orraines. They 
choose, lor their burrows, a dry spot, amidst 
bushes, covered with a firm sod, preferring the 
western sides of the hills Their place would 
scarcely he known, but for their excrements; and 
even these they drop, by a wise instinct, under 
some bush, lest 4h«ir dwelling should be dis¬ 
covered by their eucmieH among the animal 
creation. 

It IS their voice alone that betrays their abode. 
Their cry is like the piping of a quad, but 
deeper, .md so loud, as to be heard at the dis- 
tameofhalf aUuimam mile. Itisrepeated, by 
just interrals, three, four, and often six times, 
TTiis cry is emitted at night, and m the morning, 
but seldom in the day, except in rainy or cloudy 
we.itlicr. It is common to both sexes ; but the 
female IS silent for -onie time after partuniion, 
which happens about the beginning of ALiy. She 
brings forth six at a time, blind and naked : 
suckles them often, and covers them carefully 
witli the materbis of her nest. 

These most harmless and inolfeiisive creatures 
never go far from their holes. They feed, and 
make theii little excursions by night; drink 
often ; sleep little, and are cosily made tame, 
llicy will scarcely bite when handled; yet the 
males have been observed, when m confinement, 
to attack each other, and to express their anger 
by a grunting noise. 

LEFUS, the bare, in astronomy, a con- 
stellationofthe sou^ernhomisphere; whose 
stars in Ptol^y’s cat^o^ue are 19; in 
that of Tycho 13 1 in the Britannic catalogn«< 
19; Tiz.O. 0. 3. 6. 4,|t . , 
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tli'RCHF.A. Inbolany, a gcniH of the 
rlasii monadelphia, order penlandna. Ca- 
Iv* fivc'toolkcd t corol fiinnet-forni, five- 
deft j anther* five, sealed on the lube of 
the genus style onci capsule thr|!c celled, 
many seeded. One species, an irregular 
shrub of the East-Indies. 

LEItE. « (la jie, Saxon.), A lesson , lorej 
doctrine I obsolete iSpen$er). 

IKRIA, or LEIRIA, a strong town of 
Bstiemadiira iii Portugal, with a rasllennd 
bishop’s see. It contains about 3500 inha¬ 
bitants, and was formerly the residence of 
the kings of Portugal.' Lon. 7. 50. W. 
Lat. 30. 40. N. 

LERIDA, an ancient, .strong, and large 
town of Spain, in Catalonia, with a bishop’s 
see, an university, and a strong castle. 
This place declared for king Charles after 
the reduction of Barcelona in 1705: but it 
was retaken by the duhe of Orleans in 1707, 
after the battle of Ahnanza. It is seated on 
a hill near the river ’'Cgra, and in a fertile 
soil, in Lon. 0.35. E. Lat. 41. 31. N. 

LERINA, or PLA.VASIA, (anc. geog.b 
one of the Iwo small islands over against 
Antipolis, called also Lerinas and luirinus. 
!Now St. Honorat, on the coast of Pro¬ 
vence, scarce two leagues to the south of 
Antibes. 

LERINS, the name of two islands in the 
Alcditerrancan sea, lying on the coast of 
Provence in Prance, five miles from Antibes f 
that near the coast, called .H. Margaret, is 
guarded by invalids, stale piivincrs being 
sent thither. It was taken by the English 
in 1746, but Marshal Rclleisle retook it in 
J747. The other is called St. Honorat; 
and is less Ilian the former, but has a Bene¬ 
dictine abbey. 

LERMA, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
seated on the rivet Arlanza, with the title 
of a duchy. Lon. 3. 5. W. lat. 42. 2. N. 

LERNA, a couiily of Argolis, celebrated 
for a grove and a take, where, according to 
the poets, the Danaidrs threw the heads of 
their murdered husbands. It was there alsq 
that Hercules killed tiie famous hydra. 

Slrai.&c. —There was a festival, call¬ 
ed Larnie, colebratcd there in honour of 
Sacchus, Pioserpme, and Ceres. 

LERN'CEA. in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order mollusca. Body oblong, 
somewhat cylindrical, naked; tentacles or 
arms two or three on each sirle and round, 
by which it affixes itself i ovaries two, pro* 
jecling like tails from the lower extremity. 
These are eyeless, and very troublesome to 
fishes, adhering very firmly to them, and 
principalljr to uieir gills and fiiu. Fifteen 

S ecies chiefly founa adhering to fishes in 
e north scat, aboat three or four to those 
on our own coast. The following lure those 
mostly worUn noUciiu. 

1. £* Branehialii. Body ronnd, flexuous f 
mouth lateral and seated between three 
idightly branched horu. Inhabit the North 
MM OB thegUb of c^fishes, and is eaten 
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by Ihc Circeniamlcis 1 abottl two inchds 
long. 

2 L. Cypriiiacea. Body cylindrical, cla* 
vale behind: thorax forked) tentacles In* 
natc at the tip i about half an inch long, 
and of the size of a straw, round, pale and 
somewhat pellucid: tentacles four, two of 
them lunate at the tip. Inhabits the pondt 
of our own country) fixt to the simsof 
carp, roueh and crucian. 

3. L. Salmonca. Falmon*louse. Body 
obovatc) thorax, inversely heart-shaped t 
arms two, approximate linear. Inhabits 
the gills oi salmon: six lines long. 

LERNICA, formerly a large city in the 
island of Cyprus, as appears from its ruins i 
but is now no more than a large village, 
seated on the southern coast of that island, 
where there is a good road, and a small fort 
for its defence. 

LEKO (anc. geog.), one of the two small 
islands in the Mediterranean, opposite to 
Antipolis, and half a mile dsstaiil from it to 
the t^outh. Now St. Margarita over against 
Antibes on the coast of Provence. 

Loro, or f^erbs, an • island of the Archi* 
pelago, and one of i^b#<%orades) remark¬ 
able, according to some authors, for the 
birth of Palroclus. Lon. S6. 15. E. Lai. 
37. 0. N. 

LE ROY /ern/f, a form of words, by 
which the royal .assent is signified by the 
clerk of the parliament to public bills; to 
private bills (his assent is expressed by soit 
fail camme il esl ttemre. 

Le Roy s’armrn. By these words to a 
bill, presented to the king by his pai liament, 
is understood his absolute denial of (hat bill 
in a more civil nay ) and Uie bill thereby 
becomes wholly nuli aud void, bee Psa- 

XIAMRIST. 

LEKHY. s. (from lore.) A rating; a 
lectuie. . 

LERWICK, the chief town of the Shet¬ 
land Islands, situate <bi the cast side of 
Mainland, the principal island. It is the 
rendezvous of the fishing busses from Bri¬ 
tain, Holland, Denmark, and other parts. 
Lon. 1. SO. W. Lat. 80. 20, N. 

1.ESB0NAX, a philosopher of Mitylene, 
who flourished m the first century. There 
are two orations under his uame in Alduss’a 
edition of ancient orators, and a treatise 
Ue liguris Grammaticis, printed at Leyden 
in 1739. 

LESBO.'i, a large island in the dBgean sea, 
on the coast of .Eolia, of about 168 miles 
in circumference. It has been severaHy 
called Pelasgia, from the Pelawi by whom 
it was first peopled; Macaria, from Maca- 
reus who settled in it; and Lesbos, from the 
son-in-law and successor of Macareus who 
bore tiie same name. The chief towns of 
Lesbos were Methymna and Mitylene. It 
was originally governed by kings, bat they 
were ailerwarM subjected to the neighbour¬ 
ing powers. The wine wfaidi it produced 
was greiddyMteemed by Hie ancients, and 
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fcfill i« In the same repute amone Ihfi mo* 
dernsv The Iicsbians were so liebaiichcd 
and dissipated, that the epithet of Lesbian 
was often used to signify debauchery and 
extravagance. 

LESCAILLE (Catherine), a native of Hol- 
•hind, and called by some the Dutch Sappho. 
Bhedied in ItU. Her works chiefly con- 
sisbi^ tragedies, very irregular, but dis¬ 
covering in many respects strong marks of 
superior genius. 

LfiSCA H, a town of France, in the de- 

f tartinrnt of the Lower Pyrenees. It was 
ately a bishop’s see; and is seated on a hill, 
three miles N.W. of Pau, and 42 SE. of 
Bayonne. Lon. 0. 7. W. Lat. 43. 17. N. 

LESGUIS, one of the seven Caucasian 
nations, between the black Sea and the Cas¬ 
pian. Their country is indifferently called 
by the Georgians, Lesginstan, or Daghe¬ 
stan. It is bounded ou the south and east 
by Persia and the Caspian ; on the SW. and 
W. by Georgia, the Ossi, and Kisli; and 
ou the N. by the Kistiand Tartar tribes. It 
u divided into a variety of districts, gene¬ 
rally independent, and governed by chiefs 
elected by the pnw^. The Lesguis are 
sup|iosed to be descended from the tribes of 
mountaineers, known to ancient geogra¬ 
phers under the name ot Lesgtr or Ligyes. 
The strength of their country, which i.s a 
region of mountains whose passes are known 
only to themselves, has probably, at all 
times, secured tfacni from foreign inva.sion. 
They subsist by raising cattle, and by pre¬ 
datory expeditions into the countries of 
their more wealthy neighbours. During 
the troubles in Persia, towards the begin¬ 
ning of this century, they repeatedly sack¬ 
ed the towns of Boamachie and Ardebil, 
and ravaged the neighbouring districts, lii 
their persons and dress, and guiieral habits 
of life, as far as these arc known to us, they 
greatly resemble the Circassians. 

LESrSiA, a town df ^aples, in Capitanata, 
with a bishop’s see, 26 milesN.S.W. ofMan- 
fredoaiH, and 86 N.N.E. of Maples, Lon. 
15. 14. E. Lat. 41.44. M. 

LESION. See Lassiois. 

LESKEAHD, nborough in Cornwall, with 
a market on Saturday. It had formerly a 
castle, now in ruins, and is one of the coin¬ 
age of tile towns for tin. It sends two 
members to parliament, is governed by a 
mayor, and has a considerable manufacture 
of yarn. It is 31 miles E.N.E. of Truro, 
and 221 W. by S. of .London. Lon. 4. 36. 
W. Lat. 50.27. N. 

LESLIE (John), bishop of Clogher, was 
born in Scotland of a good family, and edu¬ 
cated at Aberdeen and at Oxford. His first 
prefennent was the bishopric of the Ork¬ 
neys, from whence he was removed to Ea- 
phoe in Ireland, in 1633. He built there a 
stately palace in the form of a castie, in 
which he endured a long siege against OU* 
ver Cromwell. On bmng oMigro to sur¬ 
render he retired to l^biis, where he held 
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several ordinations. In 1661 ho was traujl* 
lated to Clogher. He died in 1671, aged 
above 100 years, and having been above 
half a century a bishop. 

Leslie (Charles), son of the preceding, 
was born in Ireland, and educated at Dub* 
lin, where he took his degree of M. A., and 
and on entering into orders, became chan¬ 
cellor of the diocese of Connor. He ren¬ 
dered himself very obnoxious to the popish 
party, by disputing successfully with some 
of their priests, ana converting thereby se¬ 
veral pe>-soiis, particularly a gentleman of 
some conseuuencc among them. He signa- 
liacd liiinseif also in many other respects 
against the arrogance of the papists, who 
took great liberties in consequence of .lames 
II. being of their religion. But though 
Mr. Lesue opposed strenuously the popish 
principles, he could not bring himself to 
alienate his allegiance from that monarch, 
and thereby lost all his preferments at the 
revolution. He then commenced political 
writer, and published several smart works 
in defence ot hereditary right, and non-re¬ 
sistance. He also wrote some admirable 
pieces against the quakers, dissenters, soci- 
nians, and deists. Becoming obnoxious on 
account of his politics, he was obliged to 
withdraw secretly to France, where he 
joined the pretender, and had liberty to of¬ 
ficiate in a private chapel, according to the 
rites of the church of England. He ac¬ 
companied that prince to Italy, and endea* 
von red to convert him to protestanlism; 
bnt being disappointed, aiM also indifferently 
treated, he returned to his own country, 
and died at his house at Glaslough, in the 
county of Monaghan, in 1722. His theolo¬ 
gical works have been collected into 2 vols. 
folio. They shew great dcptii of judgment, 
and most extensive reading. 

The most celebrated of Mr. Leslie’s works 
is his “ Short and Easy Method with the 
Deists, wherein the certainty of the Chris¬ 
tian Holigion is demonstrated by Infallible 
I’toof, from four llules, which are incom¬ 
patible to any imposture that ever yet has 
been, or can possibly be.” This valuable 
litUe tract was written at the suggestion of 
the Duke of Leeds, who said “ if Christiani¬ 
ty were a truth, there must be some short 
way of showing it to be so; and he wished 
-Mr. Leslie would think of it.” Such a hint 
to such a man was effectual; and produced 
this little book in three days. Mr. Leslie 
argues that the truth of a matter of fact 
may be certainly known, if it be attended 
with certain marks, such as no “ false fact” 
can certainly have. These maiks are four. 
It is required, first, that the fact be a sen¬ 
sible fact, such as men's outward senses 
can judge of; secondly, that it be notorious, 
performed publicly in the presence of wit¬ 
nesses ; thirdly, tiiat there be memoriads of 
it, or monuments, and actions kept up in 
memory of it; fourthly, that such monu¬ 
ments and actions begin with tiie fact 
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tbe (le»igQ of Mr. Lodte to shew how these 
four marks ail meet in the facts of Retela* 
tion. Ur. Conyers Middleton, feeling how 
necessary it was to his principles, that he 
shovid some way rid himself of the weight 
of Leslie’s argument, looked out fojt some 
•* false fact” to which the four criteria 
might be applied: and this he did for 20 
years together, without being able to find 
one. This we stale upon the authority of 
Dr. Berkeley son to the celebrated Bishop of 
Cloyne. We do not learn, howerer, that 
Dr. Middleton abandoned his deistical no¬ 
tions, notwithstanding he was thus com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge that the argument 
was triumphantly in favour of Ciirisliauity. 
What is there incredulit}, bigotry, super¬ 
stition, or enthusiasm, naif so ridiculous 
and lamentable, as the pertinarcous adhe¬ 
rence to dangerous error here exhibited ? 
After thisshortarcount of Mr. Leslie’s book, 
it is almost needless to add that sve warmly 
recommend it to every candid enquirer 
nftcr truth. 

LESS. A negative or private termination, 
(leaf. Sax. loos, Dul.) joined to a substan¬ 
tive it implies the absence or privation of 
the thing expressed by that substantive: as, 
a witless man, a roan without wit. 

LESS. tt. (leay, Saxon.) The comparative 
oflitllc: opposed to greater (Lorke). 

Lnss. s. Not so much; opposed to more, 
or to as much (Exodus). 

Less. ad. In a smaller degree; in a lower 
degree (Drgden). 

LBSSE'E. s. The person to'whora a lease 
is g^iven. 

To LE'SSEN. V. a. (fiomless.) l.Tomake 
less; to diminish in bulk. 2. To dimmish 
the degree of any state or quality ; to make 
less intense (Denham). 3. To degrade; to 
deprive of power or dignity (,4Uerburj/). 

To Le'ssen. v.n. To grow less i to shrink; 
to be diminished (Temple). 

LE'SSER. a. A corruption of less 

LE'SSER. ad. (formed by corruption frota 
less.) (Shakspeare). 

LE'SSES. s. (laissiet, French.) The dung 
of beasts left on the groimd. 

Lesser-Tone, in music. See Tone. 

LESSING (Gotthold Ejihraim), a German 
poet, was the son of a minister at Kametz, 
aad educated at Mhiisen, from whence he 
was sent to Leipsic, where he applied him¬ 
self to dramatic poetry, and finished a co¬ 
medy called the Young Scholar, but led ra¬ 
ther an irregular life, which gate his father 
great uneasiness. On leaving Leipsic, he 
wentto Berlin, where he formed im a^uaint- 
ance with Voltaire. Here he wrote and 
translated several books, and formed many 
{dans which he did not live to execute. He 
vnu for some time secretary to general Tau- 
enzien, at Bretiaw, where he gave way to 
play so that his literary labours were sus¬ 
pended. 

LESSON, s. French.) 1. Any 

thi^g read or repeated to a tdiuher, in order 
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to improvement (Denham). 2. Precepff 
notion inculcated (Spenser). S. Tune prick¬ 
ed for an instrument (Davies), i. A rating 
lecture (Sidney). 

To LE'SSON. V. a. (from the noun.) To 
teach; to instruct (Shakspeare). 

Lesson, among ecclesiastical writers, por¬ 
tions of the Holy Scriptures, read in Chris¬ 
tian churches, at the time of divine service. 

In the ancient church, reading' the Scrip¬ 
tures was one part of the service of the 
Catechumens, at which all persons were 
allowed to be present, in oraer to obtain 
instruction. 

The church of England, in the choice of 
lessons, proceeds as follows: for the first 
lesson on ordinary days, she directs, to be¬ 
gin at the beginning of the vear with Ge¬ 
nesis, and so continue on, till the books of 
the Old Testament are read over, only 
omitting the Chronicles, which aro for the 
most part the same with the books of Sa¬ 
muel and Kings, and the other parliciilur 
chapters in other books, cither because 
they contain names of persons, places, nr 
other matters Jess profitable to ordinary 
readers. 

The course of the first lessons for Sundays 
is regulated after a AiShrent manner. From 
Advent to Septuagesima Sunday, some par¬ 
ticular chapters of Isaiah are appointed to 
be read, because that book contains the 
clearest prophecies concerning Christ. Upon 
Scptuagesima Sunday Genesis is begun, be¬ 
cause lliat book, which treats of the fait of 
man, and the severe judgment of God in¬ 
flicted on the world fur sin, bc*st suits with 
a time of repentance and idortification. Af¬ 
ter Genesis, follow chapters out of the books 
of the Old Testament, as they lie in order; 
only on festival Sundays, such as Easter, 
Whitsunday, &c. the particular history re¬ 
lating to that day is appointed to be read; 
and on the Saints’ days, the church appoints 
lessons out of the morid books, such as 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ecciesiasticus, &c. 
as containing excellent instructions for the 
conduct of life. 

As to the second lessons,.the church ob¬ 
serves the same course holh on Sundays and 
week days: reading the gospels and Acts of 
the Apostles in the morning, and the epis¬ 
tles in the evening, in the order that they 
stand in the New Testament: excepting on 
saints-days and holy days, when such lessons 
are appointed, as either explain the mys¬ 
tery, relate the history, or apply the ex¬ 
ample to Us. 

Lesson, was formerly used by most mu¬ 
sical composers tolignify those exercises for 
the harpsicord or piano-forte which are now 
more generally cafled sonatas. The length, 
variety, and style, of lessons, are not regu¬ 
lated by any acknowledged rule, but en¬ 
tirely depend on tiie fancy and abilities of 
the composer, and the class of practitioners 
for whose use the pieces are designed. The 
word lesson is also ap[died to that instruc- 
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1i«» which a mastc^r commuuiaatea to hi* 
pupil at each ^Ultor Kittini' 

LB'SSUU. s. One who lets any things to 
farm, or utherwiiie, by base ( Detih. Ayl^e). 

LEST. conj. (from the adjective least.) 
That not; 1 hide it le<it it may be lust; that 
IS, I hide it that it may not be lost {Addis). 

LRSTOFF. See Lowestoft. 

L’JBSTRANGE (Sir Roger), a noted wri¬ 
ter in the 17th century, was descended from 
an ancient family, seated at Haunstanton- 
hall in the county of Norfolk, where lie was 
born in 1616, being the youngest son of sir 
Hammond L’Estrange baronet, a reaious 
royalist. Having in 1644 obUined a com- 
mission from king Charles i. for reducing 
Lynn in Norfolk, then in possession of the 
arliament, his design was discovered, and 
is person seized. He was>tried by a court 
niaitial at Guildhall in Loudon, and con¬ 
demned to die as a spy; but was reprieved, 
and continued in Newgate for some time. 
He afterward went beyond sea; and in Au¬ 
gust 1653 returned to England, whuie he 
applied himselfto the protector Oliver Crom¬ 
well; and having once played before him on 
the bass-viol, he was by some nicknamed 
Oliver’s fiddler. Being a man of parts, 
master of an easy humorous style, but 
withal in narrow circnmstances, he set up a 
newspaper, under the title of The Public 
Intelligencer, in 166.3; but which he laid 
down, upon the publication of the fii'st 
Loudon gazette in 1665, having been allow¬ 
ed, however, a consideration by eovern- 
nient. gome time after the Popish plot, 
when the Tories began to gain the ascendant 
over the Whigs, he, in a paper called the 
Observator, became a zealous champion for 
the former. He was afterwards Juiiglitcd, 
and served in the parlianieut called by king 
dames II. in 1685. But tilings ti^ijig a 
different turn in that prince’s reign, in point 
of liberty of conscience, from what most 
people expected, our author’s observations 
were disused, as not at all suiting the tunes. 
However, he continued licenser of the press 
till king William’s accession, in whose reign 
he met with some trouble as a disaffected 
person. However, be went to bis grave in 
eace, after he had in a mamier survived 
is intellectuals. He published a great 
many politicid tracts, and translated several 
works from the Greek, Latin, and Spanish; 
viz. Josephus’s works, Cicero’s Offices, Se¬ 
neca’s Morals, Erasmus’s, Colloquies, Jisop’s 
Fables, and Bonas’s Guide to Eternity. 
The character of his style has been vari¬ 
ously represented; his language being ob¬ 
served by some to be easy and humorous, 
while Mr. Gordon says, “ that hii produc¬ 
tion# are not fit to he read by any who have 
taste or good-breeding. They are full of 
phrases picked up in ue streets, and noth- 
lug can be more low or nauseous,” 
XESTRE, a town of France, in the de¬ 
partment of the channel, and chief place 
df a canton, ip thq diiitigL«t Talogaes : 
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one laegoe and three garters 1. Talogntti<j^ 
and four and a half N. Carentan. 

LESTWITHIEL, a town of England, in 
Uic county of Cornwall, situated outlie river 
Fowey, which was formerly navigable, so 
fur for vessels of consideranle burden, but 
the river is now choked up, and the trade of 
the town, which was once flonrishing is 
now m ai,tatc of decay. Near it are the 
ruins of a casllc, formerly the residence of 
the earls of Coinwall. It is, however, • 
corporation, and sends two members to the 
British parlmment; Ihirly-one miles E.N.E. 
Truro, and 2.S0W.S. W. London. Lou. 4. 
48. W. Lat. 60.27. N. 

'lo LET. V. a. Saxon ) 1. To allow; 
to suffer; to permit JJr^fdeit). 2. A sign of 
the optative mood used before the first, and 
imperative befoic the tiiiid person. Before 
the first person singulat it signifies i elation, 
fixed purpose, or ardent wish (Judges). 3. 
Before the first person plural, let implies ex¬ 
hortation : let us die bravely (Mark), 4. 
Before the third person, singular or plural, 
let implies permission -. let him go free 
(Dryden). 5. Before a thing in the passive 
voice, let implies command: let the door be 
opened (Dryden). 6. l^t has an infinitive 
mood after it without the particle to (Dry.) 
1. To leave (h'Estraage). 8. To more 
than permit (Shakspeare). 9. To pnt to 
hire; to grant to a tenant (Sieift). 10. To 
suffer any thing to take a course which re¬ 
quires no iinpuTtive violence (Joshua). 11 . 
I'd permit to take any state or course (iSV.) 

12. To let blood, is elliptical for to let out 
blood. To free it from confinement; to 
suffer it to stream out of the vein (Skaks.) 

13. To let in to admit (Knolles). 14. To let 
in, or into. To procure admission (Locke). 

15. To let off; to discharge (Swift). 16. To 
let out; to lease out; to give to hire or 
farm. 

To Lpx. V. a. (letiran, Saxon.) 1. To hin¬ 
der; to obstruct; to oppose (Dryden). 8. 
To let, when it signifies to permit or leave, 
has let in the preterit ^nd part, passive; but 
when it' signifies to hinder, it has letted; 
as, many things have letted me. 

To Let. v. n. To foibear; to withhold 
himself (Bacon). 

Let. «. (from the verb.) ftinderaace t ob¬ 
stacle; obstruction; impediment (Hooker). 

LET, the termination of diminutive words, 
from Ivce, Saxon, little, small; as rivulet, 
a small stream; hamlet, a little village. 

LETCHLADE. See Lechlade, 

LETHA'RGIC. a. (lethargique, French.) 
Sleepy by disease, beyond the natural power 
of sleep (Hammond). 

LETHA'RGICNESS. $. Morbid sleepiness; 
drowsiness to a disease (Herbert). 

LE'THARGISD. a. (from lethargy.) Laid 
asleep; entranced (Shakspeare). 

LETHARGY. Lethargus. A heavy and 
constant sleep^i with scarce any intervus of 
waking; when awakened, the person ann 
Bwer«, hat ignorant or forgetful of what he 
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•aid, immediately sinks into the same state 
of sleep. It is symptomatic of fever, apo¬ 
plexy, &c. 

LETHE, in Mythology, one of the rivers 
of hell, whose waters the souls of the dead 
drank alter they had been confined for a 
certain space of time in Tartarus. The 
draught caused them to forget whatever they 
had done, seen, or heard before^ as the name 
implies, oblivion.—Lethe is a river, of 

Africanearthe Syrtes, which runs under the 
ground, and some time after rises again, 
whence the origin of the fable of the J e- 
thean streams of oblivion.—<There are also 
two other rivers of this name, one in Spain, 
the other in Boeotia. 

LE'THHUS. In entomology a Fabrician 
tribe of the coleopterous genus Lucanus, 
which see. 

LETHIM. See Lritrih. 

LETTER, litcra, a character cither in 
print or writing, by which any people have 
agreed to express one of the sounds, used 
in conveying their thoughts to each other 
in speech. 

J.ettcr is by some defined, a simple un- 
comnounded sound of the voice, that can¬ 
not be subdivided into any more simple, and 
generally marked with a particular cha¬ 
racter. 

But it must be owned that, strictly speak¬ 
ing, a letter is not the sound itself, but ra¬ 
ther the sign of a sound; for litera, 

is derived' from yiyptfiiMu, of , to 
write: and litcra is formed frmn /itug, the 
participle of iinere, to smear, or mark; 
whence obiiterare signifies to blot out. 

Where a sign or character does not ex¬ 
press a sound entirely simple, hut one re¬ 
solvable into several, it is not so properly a 
letter as an abbreviation, containing ia'it- 
self as many letters as its power does simple 
sounds. This is evident in the Latin is;, x, 
and the Greek 4, &c. which are com¬ 
posed of e, t, k, s, X7, vrtr, er, &C. 

On the contrary, a simple sound, though 
expressed by several characters, it yet to be 
esteemed one le^or; far tk, ph, are single 
letters, as much as n, 9, and/. 

The letters/, g, h, k, q, x, p, *, were un¬ 
known to the ancient Romans, as is proved 
by Duisquius in his Orthography, where he 
traces the origin of the several letters. See 
F,G, H, &c. 

Grammarians distinguish letters igto vow¬ 
els and cotuonants; into mutes, dipthongs, 
liquids, and eharacteristics. 

The Hebreim divide their letters into 
nttuml, as s, h. ch, gn, abph, he, chapb, 
Bin, expmsed by irnllH { dental, as s, s, 
ts, r, tk, zain, siusedi, trade, resb, schin, 
expressed by anvia} t labial, as ^ «, «, p, 
beth, mem, waui'j^e, expressed by Gie 
word sjBia I lincsuaf, or those chiefly formed 
by t^ ae a, lA, daletb, teth, 

wnei, expfosed by mV®*); 


and palatal, as g, i, c, It, ghimel, jod, caph,' 
koph, expressed by pao. 

Printers distinguish their letters into 
capital, majuseif, initial, or upper case let¬ 
ters, which serve for the titles of books, 
proper names, &c. And minuscule, small, 
or undcr-case letters; which are agai,n di¬ 
vided, according to their size, into 
nonpareil, pira, great canon, &c. They 
have also their flourished letters, engraven 
on wood or metal, which take place of the 
illumined letters of the anciettt qranuscripts. 

There are letters of |m^,us siWfSs, or bo¬ 
dies; each of which, apnb, are sometimes 
rast with the Bsunan, nomelimcs an Italic, 
and somolimes aia<ifi^lisb, or black letter 
face. There are also bodies with Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, the music face, &c. 

Letters make the first part or elements of 
grammar; an aasembla^ of these compose 
syllables, of tliose ws||d8, and of these 
sentences. 

The alphabet of every language consists 
of a certain number of uese letters, which 
ought to have adififerent'iound, figure, and 
signification. 

As the difference of articulate sounds was 
intended to express the different ideas of 
lh<‘ mind, so one letter was originally i;i- 
tended to signify only one sound, and not, 
as at present, to express sometimes one 
sound, and sometimes another; which prac- 
tice has brought a great deal of confusion 
into the languages, %nd rendered the learn- 
tiig of the modern tongues infinitely more 
difficult than it would otherwise have been. 
This consideration, together with the po¬ 
verty of all the known alphabets, and Hieir 
want of some letters to express certain 
sounds by, has occasioned several attempts 
towards an universal alphabet, to contain 
an enumeration of all such single sounds or 
letters as are used in, any language. A 
thing of very considerable use; a speci¬ 
men of which is given ns by Mr. 1 odwick, 
in the Philosophical Tfansactions. See Uni¬ 
versal Character. 

According to Crinitus, Moses invented 
the Hebrew letters, Abraham the Syriac 
and Chaldee; the Phcenicians those of At¬ 
tica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and 
thence by the Felasgians into Italy; Nice- 
strata the'Latin; Isis the Egyptian; ami 
Ulphilas, about teree hundred and seventy 
years after our Savidur, those of tho 
Goths. 

Yet as to tiie first letters, what they were, 
who first invented them, and among what! 
people they were first in use, therb^ is still 
room to doubt; however, setting aside cn^ 
jectures and pr^udiee, the business of wti- 
quity seems to lie between ti»e 
and Chinese. Fhilo attributes the nrst hh 
vefitioB of letters to Abraham; Josephs 
St Ireaseus, and others, to Enoch; Bini* 
ander, to A^m; Eusebius, Clemeiit Alex- 
andrinui. Cdni> Agrippa, &c. to 
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I Ufomponius Mela, llcrodbn, £ufus Festus, 
^"Fliny, Lucan, &c. to the P^cenicians; St. 
(Cyprian, to Saturn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians, 
&.C. The most probalile opinion is, that they 
were communicatccl by God himself to Moses, 
n iten he gave him the l>ccalogiie. See Lan- 
CUA«E. 

Grammarians distinguish letters into vowels, 
consonants, mutes, liquids, diphthongs, and 
characteristics. 'I'licy are likcwifc divided into 
capitei and small letters 'J’liey aie a'so rk- 
nomiuated from the sha|)e and turn of the let¬ 
ters; and in writing arc distinguished iiiio dit- 
ferent hands, as round-texi, Gcrinau-tcxt, 
round-hniid, Italian, &c. and in printing, into 
Roman, Italid, lAd black letter. 

The term Lettert*t^\pe, amorig printers, 
not orily includes the^APlTALS, sMAit- 
capitals, and small letters, but all the 
points, figures, and other marks cast and used 
in printing; and also the large nniaiuental 
letters, cut in wood or metal, which i ike jilacc 
of thlb illumined kite'rs usefl'in nianuseripts. 
The letters used in printing .are cast at llie ends 
of small pieces of it^al, about thiec ((uarlcis 
of an inch in length; and the letter being not 
indented, but raised, easily giu-s the impres¬ 
sion, when, after being blaeked witii a glu¬ 
tinous ink, paper is eloj^ely pressed upon it. 
See the .articles Printing and Tvpf. A 
fount of letters includes Small letters, r.ipit.iK, 
ninalhrapitals, points, figures, spaces. Sec; but 
belles, they have different kinds of two-hne 
letters, only used for titles, and the beginning 
of books, chapters, &c. Sec Fount . 

Letter, a writing addressed and sent to a 
person. See Epistle. The art of epistolary 
writing, as the translator.of Plinv’s Letters has 
obsened, was esteemed by the Itomaiis in the 
number of liberal and jxilite accomplisliiiictils, 
and we find Cicero mentioning with great 
pleasure, ill some of his letters to Atticiis, the 
elqstniit specimen he had ri-cci\ed from Ins ‘im 
of his genius in this way. It seems imb ed In 
have formed part of their education , and, in 
the- opinion of Mr. Loeke, it well des-cnes to 
have a .share m oiiis. “ The writing of leiUrs 
(as that judicious author observes) cntcis so 
much into all the occasions of life, that no 
gentleman can avoid shewinghiinst If m coni- 

f iositions of this kind. Occuirenets vvilf daily 
orre him to make this use of his pen, vvliiefi 
lays open his breeding, his sense, and iiis .tbili- 
tiies, to a severer examination than any oral dis- 
«oursej” It is to be wondered we have so ft w 
writers ht our own langu.ige who deserve to be 
pointed out as models upon such an occ.’sum. 
After having named Sir William Temple, it 
would perhaps be difhciilt to add a seioiid 
The elegant writer of Cow’ey’s life mentions 
him as excelling in this tmeemmon talent; 
hut as that author declares himself of ojjuiir.ii, 

" That letters which pass betwi-en (.uniliar 
friends, if they are written as they .should be, 
can scarce ever be fit in see the light,” the 
world is deprived of what no doubt would have 
been well worth its inspection. A late distin¬ 
guished genius treats the very attempt as ridj- 
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cuknis, and prufeises himself a mortal enemf 
to what they call a lelUr. His nveirsion, 
however, was not so strong, but he knew to 
conquer it when he thought proper; and the 
letter which closes bis eorreswindenee with 
bishop Altcrbiiry is, iicrhaps, tlie most 'rerilcel 
and manlv addiess that evei was ptniied to .i 
friend III disgMcc. The truth is, a tine hiter 
docs not consist in sa»ingfiiie things, hut m 
expressing ordinary ooc', in an uiicomir.on 
inaiiiiei. It is the ptopuc (otnniuuia diceie, 
the art of giving grace and elegance to familiar 
occurrences, th.u eonslitiitcs the merit of tins 
kind of willing, Mr. Gav's Utter concerini.g 
the two lovfis who were siiiick dead with th» 
same flash uf lighting, is a master-piece of the 
sort; and the specimen he has there given of 
his talents for this species of couqHisition, 
makes it much to he ue,ri'tKd wc li.ive not 
nunc from the same hand. 'Flic letters of 
Cowpcr, Lady Mary Woitloy Moi.tjp,ue, and 
Miss Talbot, idj) also he mciitionul as uiodeU 
ill their respective kinds. 

Letter. A servant of the post-office is 
vvitliiii the penalty of 5 Geo. III. t. '25, whieh 
makes it a capital felony to secrete a letter con- 
Miiiingany bank-note, though be has not taken 
the oath requiretl by}) Anne c. It). But to 
secrete a letter containing money, is not an of- 
(elite within the s’jtiius concelmng the ser¬ 
vants ol the j)o-.l-(i(lice. 

Tile r.ite of p 'sUpe of gi-ncral-post letters 
is regulated by distauea in the follow iiig pro- 

JKlMlOIls : 

Foi every letter not exceeding I") miles, 4</, 
30 miles, hd, ml miles, (>rf, 80 miles, 7d, 120 
miles, Sd, 170 milfs, ()d, 2W miles, tOd, 300 
miles, lUi. M lieie ihc tli.staiiee is under or 
.ihove too miles, .uitl moie 1 I 1 .T 11 300 miles, an 
atlditumal It/, tind so on (or fve>y (iirlher 100 
itiiUs, ;u 'l sH I’ tidsto :m(l Irom lielnij con¬ 
veyed by p.icl.vt-bo.ils shall be paid Sj alioya 
all oihi r 1 jtes for .'11 letters to 01 from Ptirlu- 
g.il, ('! ilu Brti >h dominions in America, iij 
and to any jii i\.t ^ vviihoiit the kind's dominions, 
sfl .Ttlihlion.'l, .mil all (orogn leLlcis uiiiiit he 
cb.f’er.l with ihe full iiik-md ralc.s of postage. 

No lelttr sliall he r.ited higbir than as .1 tie- 
ble letter, if lit., than I 07. in weiphi, and if.iiy 
o/. lluii as foui ‘■’.iigle leiurj; .'\.d so lu [iro- 
purtion off of an 07, as ,1 U'ter. These rale* 
were settled by 41 Geo. HI. c. 7 

All L’ttero on his majisiy'. business arc frc?i 
also all peers and membersol tiie houscofcoiij- 
iiions may send daily 10 letters free and receive 
Fi, not exceeding 1 o/. each in weight, [uo- 
vided the frankccl letters sent by them shall I'C 
indorsed with their name, and the date when 
the letters are put in written at full len".h. and 
the whole direction to be in tie' haiid-wrnmg 
of such member of parli inu ut Also, pro¬ 
vided such member of parliament shall he 
within 1?0 miles of the post town, wheie let¬ 
ters are pul in franked by him. or where lettei# 
are received direcieil to him. 43 Geo. HI. 
c. 31. 

Letter op attorney, is an instrument 
giving to a seound person the authority to 4f 

0 'll ’£1 



any lawful act in the ttead of the maker, 
liiey are sometioMa revokable aiid sometimes 
not j in the latter case the word irrevocable is 
inserted. The authority niust be strictly pur¬ 
sued : and if the altornry does less than the 
power it shall be void; if more, it shall be 
good as far as the power goes, and void as to 
the rest; but both these rules have many ex¬ 
ceptions. bee I Inst. 258. 

XETTtR OF cKEPir, 18 where a merchant 
or currcspomlent writes a letter to another, re- 
qiicstine; him to credit the bearer with a cer¬ 
tain sum of money. 

Lettfr of licence, is a written per¬ 
mission gT<mtcd to a person under emt).irass- 
jTjenf, allowing him to conduct his affairs for a 
certain lime without beiiiK molested. Such 
inslmment will bind all ihe crcdiiois by whom 
It is executed, and it generally coiiialns cer¬ 
tain stipulations to be obsersed by ail panics. 

Llfters (Threatening). To send litters 
threatening to acruse a person of any crime 
punishable with death or any infainnus punish¬ 
ment, and knowingly to send an) anonymous 
or fictitious letter threatening to kill any, or 
to set fire to tiicir tenements or property, with 
a new of extorting money or raliiables from 
them, is in the first instance punislulile with 
fine, imprisonment, pillory, whipping, or 
transportation for seven years, and in the 
other instance is felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

Letters patent. See Patents, and 
Exemplification of patents. 

Letters (Close), are grants of the king 
specially distinguished from letters patent, in 
tnat the letters close, being not of public con¬ 
cern, but directed to particular persons, are 
closed up and sealed. 

Letters of maraue, are extraordinary 
commissions, granted to captains or merchants 
for reprisals, in order to make a reparation for 
those damages they have sustained, or the 
goods they nave been deprived of by strangers 
at sea. 

'Fhese appear to be always joined to those of 
reprise, for the reparation of a private injury; 
but under a declared war the former only arc 
remiired. 

Lp'f ter. #. (from let.) 1. One who lets or 
permits. 2. One who hinders. 3. One who 
gives vent to any thing; as, a blood le/ler. 

To Le'tter. i' o. ifrom the noun ) To 
stamp wit h letters {Addison). 

lettered, a. (from hUer.) Literate; 
educated to learning {Cotlter). 

lettuce, in bouny. See Lactoca. 

LstTVCl (Hare’s). SecSoNckus. 

Lettuo* (Lamb’s). SccVeronica. 

Lettuce (Wild). See Prenanthes. 

LEVAIs'T, properly signifies the cj^uarter 
where the sun rises, hut is generally applied to 
the coasts of Asia, along the Meaiterranean, 
and especially Asiatic Tarkey, from Alexan¬ 
dria in E^t, to the Black Sea, and including 
the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Archi- 
pelagi). 

LEVANTINE VALLEY, a" valley of 


LEV 

Switzerland on the confines of Italy, htng be> 
tween Mount St. Gothardand Lake Magpore. 

It is divided into two parts by the river 1 Mifto; 
and is (ight leagues long, but the breadth in- s 
considerable. Tlie lower part is populous, 
rich ill pasturage, and produces much hemp 
and flax. The homes are entirely of wood, 
and have externally the appearance of Swits 
cottages, but a neglect of cleanliness proves the 
vicinity and greater similarity to the Italians. 

IS a'bailiwic, subject to the canton of Un; 
and Ossogna, the residence of the bailiff, con¬ 
sist') onlyofa few houses. 

LEVATOR, in anatomy, a name given to 
xariuus muscles, which act aa levers in raising 
the limbs or organs. 

Levator anculi oris, {levator, from 
leva, to lift np; so named from its office, 
which is to lift np the part to which it is af¬ 
fixed.) Elevator laniorum communis of Dou¬ 
glas. Caninus of Winslow. A muscle situated 
above the mouth, which draw* the corner of 
the mouth upwards, and makes that part of 
the cheek opposite to the chin prominent, as 
in smiling. It arises thin and fleshy from 
the hollow of the snjienor maxillai^ Imne, be¬ 
tween the root of the socket of the first grinder 
and the foramen infra orbitariutn, and is in¬ 
serted into the,angle of the mouth and under 
lip, vi'hcre it joins with its anUgonii.t. 

L. ani This muscle arises from the os pu¬ 
bis, within the pelvis, as far up as the upper 
edge of the foramen thyroidcum, and joining 
of the 08 pubis with the os i.schium, from the 
thin icndiDOub membrane that covers the ob¬ 
turator interims and cocryg.Tus musrles, from 
the spinous -process of the ischium From 
these origins all rouitd the inside of the pelvis, 
its fibres rim down like ray.s from a cirruni- 
ference to a center, to be inserted into the 
sphincter ani, acccleratores hrinic, and anterior 
part of the two last bones of the os eoeejgis, 
surrounding the extremity of the rectum, neck 
of the bladder, prostate gland, and part of the 
vesiculie seimnales. Its fibres joining with 
those of Its fellow, form a funnel-shaped hole 
that draws tlie rectum upwards after the eva¬ 
cuation of the faces, and assists in shutting it. 
The levatores ani also sustain the contents of 
the pelvis, and assist in ejecting the semen, 
urine, and contents of the rectum, and perhaps, 
by pressing upon the veins, contribute greatly 
to the erection of the penis. 

L. labii inferioris. Levator menti of AI- 
biniis, Incisivus inferior of Winslow. Ele¬ 
vator labii inferions ptoprius of Douglas. A 
muscle of the mouth, situated below the lips: 
it arises from the lower jaw, at the roots of the 
alveoli of two incisor teeth and the cuspidatus, 
and is inserted, into the under lip and skin of 
die chin. 

L. labii siiperioris alxcme nasi. Elevator 
labii superiork proprius of Douglas. Incisivus 
lateralis el pyramidalis of WiiiMow. A mus¬ 
cle of the montli and lips, that raises the upper 
lip towards the orbit, and a little outwards; it 
serves also to draw the skin of the nose up¬ 
wards and oiitwsirds, by which the nostirl it Ji- 
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fata). It arises by two distinct ori^ns; tl^ 
first broad and Heshy from the external part of 
the orbitar process of the suiierior ma\illary 
bone, imiDcuiately above the iuramen infra or- 
bitartum ; the second from the nasal process 
of the su|}enor m.u;iliary bone, where it joins 
Uie os frontis. The first portion is inserted 
!!!' the upper lip and oibiculans muscle, the 
second into the upper lip, and outer part of the 
ala nasi. 

L. ocnli. See Rectus superior oculi. 

L. paiati. Leialor palati inotliaof Albiiuis. 
Petro-s.'ilpinjto-stapininuis, icl salpingo staphi- 
liniis iniernns \nlgo of Winslow. Saplingo- 
staphilinus of Valsalva. I’tengo-stapliiliniis ex- 
teinus uilgo, of Douglas. Sphx-no-staphili¬ 
nns of Gnvpcr. A muscle silu.iti-d between 
the lower jaw and the os hyoidts laterally. It 
arises tendinous and Ibrshy Ironi the extremity 
of the petrous |)ortiuii ol the temporal bone, 
where it is perforated by the Eustachian tube, 
and also fioin the membranous pait of the 
same tube, and is inserted into the whole 
length of the velinii pendulum palati, as far as 
the root of the uvula, and uiiiics with its fellow. 
Its use IS to draw the velum pendulum palati 
upwards and backwards, so as tushut the pas¬ 
sage from the fauces into the mouth and nose. 

L palati mollis See Levator Palati. 

L. palpebrce superaoiis. Apcrleiis palpe¬ 
brarum icclus. Apeitor oculi. A prujicr 
muiscic of the upper eyelid, that opens the eye, 
by draw.ng the eyelid upwards. It arises 
from the upfier part of the loramen npticum of 
the spharnoid bone, above the rectus superior 
oculi, near the trochiearis, and is nisei ted by a 
broad tinn tendon into the cartilage that sup¬ 
ports the upper evclid. 

L. paiviis. Sec Tr ANSVERsus perinai. 

L. seapulae A muscle situated on the {los- 
terior part of the neck, that polls the scapula 
upwards, ami a little forvaards. This name, 
which was first given to it by Riolanus, has 
been .adopted by Albiiius. Douglas calls it 
elevatoi sen inuseulus paiientia:; and Winslow, 
aiigulans vulgo levator proprius. U is a long 
muscle, nearly two inches in breadth, and is 
situated nblii|uely under (he anterior eil^e of 
the trape/ans. It aiists tendinous and flc'-hy 
from inc trinsversc jiroccsses of the four, and 
sometimes fne superior vertebia: colli, liy so 
inanv distinct slip*, which soon unite to form 
a miiscle that luns obliquely downwards and 
outwards, and is inserted by a flat tendon into 
the upper angle of the scapula. Its u^e is to 
raise the scapula upwards and a little for¬ 
wards. 

JLEUCANI’HEMUM VULGARE (Xm- 

KavSijun, from Xrulur, white, and a 

flower, BO called from its white floret.) See 
Bellis major. 

LEUCAS or Leucadia, an island of the 
Ionian sea, now called St. Maura, near the 
coast of Epirus, famous for a promontory 
whence desponding lovers threw themselves 
into the sea. The woril is derived from xunuf, 
vyliite, on account of the whiteness of its rocks. 
Sappho had recourse to this leap, called Leu. 


cafes, to free herself fr6«a the Tldeot 
which she entertained for Phaon. Apouo had 
a temple on the promontory, whence be it join' 
ten called Leucaoias. 

LEUCATE, a town bf France, in thede* 
partiuent of Aude, 18 miles south of Narbonoe. 
Lon. 3 9 E. Lat. 4J. 0 N. 

LEUtJE, a smalt island in the Kuxinesea, 
between the mouths of the Danube and the 
Borystheiies. According to the nocts, the souls 
of the ancient lieioes were piacen there as in the 
Hiysian fields, where they enjoycti jierpetual 
fehcity. From that circumstance, it has often 
been calb’d the island of ilie blessed, &c. 

LEUCHTENBERG, a town ol Germany, 
in the upper palatinate ol Bavaria, seated on a 
mountain, near the iiver E-.reiinpt, F>0 miles 
N. W. of Ratisboii. Lon. 12. 20 E. Lat. 
4(). 40 N. 

LEUCIPPUS. Ancient writers have re¬ 
corded many of tliis name. Tht I'llliiv.ingarc 
the most celebrated——I. A )ihilosoplict of 
Abdeia, abo it 4'JS year, beforeC’hrist, ihseiple 
to Zeno lie was the first wfn invented the 
iaiiious system of atoms and of a vacinim, 
which was afierwaids more fully explained by 
Democritus and Eincurns Many of his hy|H>- 
theses have been uJopied by the moderns, with 
advantage.—'.*. A bmiher of Tyndarus, 
king ul Sparta, who married Philodice daugh¬ 
ter of Inachus, by whom he had two daughters, 
Hilairaand Phtebe, known by the piitoiiyimc 
of Leucippidcs. ''I'hcywcre carried away by 
their cousins Ciislor and Pollux, as they were 
going to Celebrate their nuptials with I.ynccus 
and Idas ——J. A son of Xanihus, descended 
from liclierophon, who became enamoiireii 
of Ins sister, who yielded to him at the solicita- 
iiori of her mniher. This iiiinatural intrigue 
evciilually proved the cause of the death of 
both. — 4. A son of Qxikiiiijus, who became 
enamoured of Daphne, and to obtain herton- 
fldetict, disguised himself in a female dre s, 
and attended his mistrc-.s as a companion. He 
gained ihe aficctions ol Daphne by his obsequi- 
uiHiiess and attuilion, but Ins aiiiiice at last 
provid fatal, for wdien Daphne and heraitend- 
anis vveic bathing in the Ladon, ihe sex of 
Leucippus vvas discovered, and he perished by 
the dans id the females 

LEUCITE, in mineralogy SecScoRtus. 

LEUCOJUM, great sii'ow-drop, a genus 
of the inonogynia order, in the he.'caiidri.i cla^s 
of plants, aim in the natural uicthud lauking 
under the ninth order, spaihaccca. Co- 
rol cainpannlate, scxjiarute, segrrienis in¬ 
creased at the points, stigma simpfc Tli'^ 
tjpecies are, I. L. vernum, or spring leu- 
clojum, which has an oblong IhiUjuus toot, 
sanding un a naked stalk, ..bout a foot high, 
tcrmmateii by a spathc, jirotrudmg one or two 
white flowers, appearing m March. 2- L. 
sestivum, or sutniner leucojum; has a large 
oblong bulbous root, an upright stalk, lii or 18 
inches high, terminated by many white flowers 
in May. J. L< aulumnaie has a large ob¬ 
long bulbous root, narrow leaves, an upright 
staije, terminated by whit* flowen in automo, 
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4 . L. sumosum, with flowers white within, 
purplish without. 

LEUCX)MA. {hucoma, uvxaifja, from xri/- 
ittf, white.) A variety of the caligo cornea of 
Cullen’s nosoloOT. SeetUtico. 

LEUCONYMPHjEA. ileuconymphaa, 
Xfuiw/wfjcfai#, from white, anti 
the water lily.) S^c Ny.MPHffi a alba. 

LEUCOPIILE'GMACY. s. (from leuco- 
phlcgmatuk.') Paleness, with iiseid juices and 
cold )Wcatin 2 ;s (Artalhnot). 

LEUCX)PI 1 1 .EG M ATI C. {lencophlcgma- 
sia.from Kiu«{, white, anil phlegm ) 

A term api'hed by the older medical writers to 
a dropsical habit of body. 

I.KU'COPrEllA. In zoology, ,i ctnus of 
the class vermes, order infusoria. Woun iii* 
visible to the naked eye, every where eiliate. 
Eight species: four found in the waters oi 
tiiarslics of our own country, 

1. L conflictor. Sph.i‘ncal, suhopke, with 
moveable intestines. Inhabits clear water; 
yellowish with dark edges, and filled s\ith most 
minute molecules in [terptually lioleiit agit,v 
lion. 

a. L. corriutj. Inicrscly conic, green, 
opake. InliaLits the marshy giomuls of our 
own country; body broad and iriiiicate on the 
fore-part with a small spine on each side; the 
liind-part pellucid and pointed ’ someiimes it 
appears oval or kidney-shaped, and when the 
water which contains it evaporates, it breaks 
into molecular vesicles. 

3 . L. nodulata. Ovate-oblong,^ depressed, 
with a double row of tulwrclcs. Pound lu the 
intestines of the lumbricns terrestris, and nais 
httoralis, very )iellncul,shnm)g like silver, and 
propagilcil by a transverse division, oval when 
young, but more oblong when in age, truncate 
at the lip. 

LEIJCOPIPER. (leucopiper, uvmtiiisf, 
from X(v*9{, white, and htirtfii, pepper.) See 
Piper nigrum. 

LEUCOPSrS.' fn zoology, a genus of the 
class insccta, order hymeiioptera. Mouth 
horny with sliarp jaws, Ine mandible thick and 
three-toothed at the tip; lip longer than the 
jaw, membranaceous, and emarginatc at the 
tip; feeler, four, short,equal, filiform; aiitcii- 
nas shoti, cUvate; thora\ witii a long lanceo¬ 
late scale beneath. wings folded, snug le- 
flecled and concealed in a groove of the abdo¬ 
men. Four species: three south of Europe, 
one Tranquehar. 

LEUCORRIIOEA. {Jiurmrlicta, 
from white, and pw, to flow.) Fluor 

albus 1’he whites. An nicrcatcd secretion 
of while muens from the vagina of women, 
arising from debility, and not from the vene¬ 
real virus. 

LEUCOSIA,a small island in the Tyrrhene 
tea. It leceived its name from one of the com¬ 
panions of .^Tneas, who was drowned there, 
or from one of the Sirens, who was thrown 
there by the sea. (^Strab. Otnd.) 

LEUCOI’HOE, or Leucothea, the wife 
of Athamas, changed into a sea deity. (See 
two.) She WM called Matora by the Romans: 


—f. A daughter of king Orchamos, hv Euiy- 
nome. , Apollo became enamoured of her, and 
to introduce himself to her, assumi^ the shajpe 
and features of her mother. Their hajipinew 
was complete, when Clylia, who was jealous 
of hts amour, discovered the intrigue to her fa¬ 
ther, who otilercd his daughter to be buried 
alive. The lover, unable to save her fiom 
death, sprinkled nectar and ambrosia on her 
toml), winch penetraimg as f.tr as the body, 
changed it into a beautilul tree, which bean 
the fiankincense. (0( d.) 

LEUCTRA, a village of pKotia, between 
Plalspa and Tlic'-pu, famous for the vicio^ 
which Epaniiiiondj.s, the’n.ebati general, ob¬ 
tained over the sujieriur fotcc of (’leonibrotiis, 
king of Spiria, on the 8ih of July, 11. C. 37t- 
In tills famous battle 4000 fjpartans were 
killed, with lluir king Cleombrotiis, and no 
more than 300 Tliebau". From that time the 
Spartans lost the empire of Grtece, which they 
had obtained for near .OOO years. _ 

LE'VEK. s. (French ) l. The lime of ns- , 
ing. I? The concourse of those who crovva 
round a man of power m a inornmg (Dryd.), 

LEVEL a (Ixpel, Saxon.) l.Even; not 
having one part higher than another (Beni/). 
2. Even with any thing else; in the same 1m# 
or plane with any thing {Tillotwn). 3. Hav¬ 
ing no gradations of superiority (.Bentley). 

To Le'vee. V. a. (from the adjective.) 1 . 
To make'evcn, to free from inciiualilics. 2. 
To reduce to the same height w ith something 
else (Drydin). 3. To lay flat (Raleigh). 4. 
To bring to equably of condition (Z). o/ P-). 

5. To jiomt in lakina aim; to aim (Drijd.). 

6. To direct to any end (Swijt). 7. To suitj 
to proportion (I'hydcn). 

To Lt'vEL. V. n. 1. To aim at, to bring 
the gun or arrow to the same line with the 
mark (Hooker). 2. To conjectiire, to at¬ 
tempt to guess (Shak^ioaTe). 3. To be in th# 
same direction with almark (Ihdilras). 4. 
To make attempts, to .aim (bhahtpeart). b. 
To eflace distinction or superiority. 

Le'vel. s. (from the adjeitive) 1. A 
plane, a surface without nroiubcraiires or ine¬ 
qualities (Sandys). 2. Rale, standard , cus¬ 
tomary height (Sidney). 3. Suitable or pro- 
portionate height (Dtimcl). 4. A Mate of 
«iuality(.<f«<r4«'y). b. An in.'lriimentwhere¬ 
by masons adjust then work (Mooon), (). 
Rule; plan , scheme: borrowed from the me¬ 
chanic level (Ptior). 7- The line of direr- 
tioii in which any mistive weapon is aimed 
(Waller). 8. The line in which the sight 
passes { Pope). 

Level, an instrument used to make aline 
parallel to the horizon, and to continue it out 
at pleasure; and by this means to find the true 
level, or the difference of ascent or descent be¬ 
tween two or more places, for conveying water, 
draining fens, &c. 

There are several instruments, of different 
contrivance and matter, invented for the per¬ 
fection of levelling, as may be seen in De la 
Hire’s and Picard’s treatises of Levelling, in 
Blron't treatise on Mathematical Instruments, 
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•Win the Philos. Trans, and the Memoirs de 
I'Acad. &c. But they may be reduced to the 
following, kinds. 

Level (Water), that tvhich shews the 
hoi izoiual line by means of a surface of water 
or other fluid; founded on this [>riuci(ile, that 
water always jilaces itself lei el or hnriaonUil. 

The most $itu|j!e kind is ai.uie of a lonp; 
wooden trough nr canal, which beinc equally 
filled with water, us surface shews the line olf 
level. And tins is the choroUsies of the an* 
cients, desciibed by Vitruiius, lib. viii. tap. h. 

Tlie water-level is also made with two cups 
flitrd to the two ends of a straight |'i|)e, about 
an inch diameter, and three or four feet long, 
by uRMiis of whkh the water coinnmiiicates 
from ihe one cup to the other; and this pipe 
being moveable on its stand by means oi a ball 
and socket, when the two cup.s shew tijually 
full of water, their two surfaces mark the line 
of lev el. -r . 

This instrument, instead of cups, may also 
he made wilh two sliort cylinders ol glass 
three or four inches long, fastened to each 
extremity of the pipe with wax or mastic. 'I'lie 
jiipe IS filled with conmiou or coloured water, 
wliich shews Itself through the cylinders, by 
me ms of which the line of U\il i3detenmnt.(l, 

I he height of the water, with recpccl to llie 
<enire of the eartli, being .ilwass the same m 
boilr cylinders. This Icicl, though very sim¬ 
ile, IS yet very coiiimorlious for ktelliiigsiii.dl 
disianccs. Sec the inetliod of prenariiig and 
using .1 w’ater*lc\cl, and a mercmiul let cl, aii- 
nexeil to Davis's quadrant, for the same pur¬ 
pose, by Mr. Leigh, m Philos. Tr.ius. \ol \1. 
417, or Alt. VIII. 

VVlierc works of moderate extent arc cairied 
on, and where the perfect leiel oi each stratum 
ol materials is not an object of importance, tlie 
common bnekiayer's letci, in.'idc in the lorm 
of an inverted T, tiuis j., hating a plumb sus* 
pended irom the lop, and let-eiv^ in an open¬ 
ing at the jiiiictitm of the perpcndicniar vt Jill 
tlic horiruiilal piece, will answer well enough 
The pniieiple on whi''h this acts, is, ilial as all 
svciglits li.it e a tendency to gratitalc low.itds 
the centre of the earth, so, as the plumb line 
is a true perpciidicul.T, any line cutting that at 
right angles must be a horizontal line at the 
point of inlerseclion 

Level (.Vrtiilcry-fo<it), Is in form of a 
sqiiaie, having its two itgs or bianchcs of an 
equal length, at a juncture whcicnf is a little 
hole, whence hangs a thread ami plummet, 
playing on a perpendicular line m the middle 
of a qn.adrant. It is dividrd into twice foiiy- 
fivp degrees from the middle. 

Thi.s mstrinnont may be iwed on other occa¬ 
sions, by placing the ti’tU of its two branches 
on a plane, for when the thread plays peijien- 
dicularlv over the middle division of tlie qua¬ 
drant, that pUnc L assuredly level. To u-e it 
in gunnery, place the two ends on the piece of 
artnlery, which you may raise to any proposed 
height, by means of the plummet, whose Uiread 
will give the dcgiee above the level. 

Level (Gunner’s), consists of a long ruler. 


in tlie iiiiddie whereof is fitted, at rijflit angles, 
another somewhat stouter, furnished with a 
plum, met and index, in order to show the dif¬ 
ferent degrees of elevation of pieces of aiiil- 
lery. This instrument has also a brass loot, to 
set upon cannons or mortars, so as wlien those 
pieces are horizontal, the iiistruiiient will be 
perpendicular. The foot of this iiistrnnicnl is 
to be placed on the piece to be elevated, in-such 
a manner os that die point of die plummet 
may fall on the pioper degree, this ts what 
they call levelling the piece. 

Level (Mason's), is cuinposed of thre* 
rules, so joined as to form an isosceles-triangle, 
somcvv'hat like a Roman A, at the vertex 
whereof is fastened a thread, from which 
hangs a plummet, that passes over a iiducial 
line, marked in the iiiidcHi of die base, when 
the thing, to which die level is applied, is hori- 
zoiiial, hut declines from the mark, when th* 
thing IS lower on one side than on the other. 

Level (Plumb or pendulum), that which 
shews the huri/oiital line by means of anotlier 
line jterpendicuiar to tliat described by a plum¬ 
met or pendulum. This instrument consists 
of two legs or branches, joined together at right 
angles, wlieieof that which carvies the thread 
and plummet is about a foot and a half long; 
the tlircaci is bung towards the top of tha 
branch. The niuUlle of the branch where the 
thieaci passes is hollow, so that it m.iv hang 
Irce every where. but towards the, bottom, 
where there is a little blade of silver, whereon 
IS drawn a hue pcrpcmhcular to the telescope, 
the said cavity is covered by two pieces of brass, 
making ns it were a kitul of case, lest the wind 
should .tgilaic the thread; for which reason 
dicsdvcr blade is covered with a glass to the 
end, di.it It ni.iy bo seen when the (bread aud 
plummet piupon tlie periteiidicular The 
teles* opo IS l.isleiieil to the otnci branch of the 
iristninioiit, and is abi.ut tvvo feet long; having 
an hall pl.iced horizontally across tlie focus of 
die ol])ect-ji;lass, winch delermiiusthe point of 
the level J’lic telescope must he fitted at right 
angles to the perpendicular. It has a ball and 
socket, b\ winch it i^ f.etentd to the fool 

Level (.'\ii), that which shews the hue oi 
level by me.ins of a bubble Oi'alr melused willi 
some fluid in a glass lube of an mdeteriniiiate 
leogili and thickness, and having its two end 
hi’imctically sealed : an mvtnlion, it is said, os 
M.Tlievcnot. When the bublde fixes Use 
at a certain mark, made exactiv m the middlif 
of the tube, the case or ruler in vvlneli it ise 
fixel u diLii level. When it is noi level, die 
bubble will rise to one end.—’J'lii'- class tube 
may he scc in another of brass, li.iviiig an aper¬ 
ture III lltc ntuldle, where the bubble of air 
may be obsened.—^Tbe liquor wuli wliith the 
iiiLz IS filled I.S oil of tartar, oi aqua secniida; 
thooc not being liable to frieze as common wa¬ 
ter, nor to rarefaction and coiidensation as 
spirit of wine is. 

The most complete air or spirit level, i* 
that invented by the late truly scientihc artist 
Jesse Uriin-.den. The following description of 
one ol his levels we transcribe from Gregory’s 
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2^ict'onarjr of Arts and Sciences. In Plate 
gi. A, B, D, fu. y. are the three legs upon 
winch It IS placed, when shut up, they form 
one round rod, and ure kept together by three 
rings • the»e leg« are jointed to a brass frame E, 
on the top of wltieh is a male screw, screwing 
jnlnu triii.iie srinv vvjtlnn (he projection a of 
the plate F. Within the top of a, figs. 4 and 
7, i' a henusplu'iical cavity to contain the 
spiii'rical hall, fig. A: this ball has a male 
screw d on iis top, which screws into a female 
screwr 6, fi.:. 0, in ih" pi 'te G, fig 7 aud fig. 
6, the ball is put up tlirougii an opening f, figj 
4, and screwed to the plate, fig () ; so that the 
upper plate G can mo\ e in any direction within 
certain limits by the play of the hill in its 
lOcket, to confine the upper plate G when it is 
set in any dirLCtion, four screws, llHlfH, 
figs. 4 an 1 7, are einployed , ihev woik ni 
tubes firinlv fixed to tlie plate F, and arc 
turned by tneir milled ht'.ids, the upper ends 
of these screws act against the under side of the 
plate, fig. f>, as shewn in fig 7 , so that when 
the plate G is required to he moved in any di¬ 
rection, It 18 done by screwing uji one screw 
and screwing dow ii the oppnsiie till it is brought 
to the proper incliuation j then by screwing up 
hotli together, the |>iate is hrinly fixed 'I'iic 
h-ill, fig A, ha. a conical hole j through it, to 
nxcive an axis which is screwed f.i->i to the 
bottom pf the compass-box 1, fig. 7, .a screw 
tcrew’ed into the end <>f this axis prevents Us 
being lifted oui, and at thcsunc lime leaves it 
at liberty to turn round iiidependent of the hall, 
fig ."i. On c.'.tli side of .he compass-box, ], is 
a bar KK, on the end of whuli are fixed two 
forked pieces lO, e.'.lled the Y’s (from their re¬ 
semblance to that letter), carryii.g’the telcscxipe 
M. One of these (O) is cap.ble of being 
raised n lowetcd bv imans of a niilhd.headcd 
scievv N, winch wori.s through a collar in the 

! ower end of the tube g ; the rest of the tube 
vas a III uvgu'jr hole through it, in which slides 
a bn k, which IS ;jart of the Y i O the female 
Krew IS cut wi liisi tins bar, anri the screw 
W'oiks into It, so that jiy turning llie milled 
fie. d one '■ ay, tlit Y is rtjised, and by reversing 
the motion, it is lowered. The axis which 
poiinccis the Cvunpies-box and the other ap- 

r raiiis, lias a collar upon it jnsj above where 
enters the ball, fig. A, which is cmhr.iced by 
a cl.nnp P, fig. fi, svinch is closed by a screw 
P, so as :o 'itdd the colliiT of the axis quite 
tight, and whcti ilic screw is turned back, its 
own claaiiciiy opens it so as }o allow' the axis of 
the compas-s-box to turn roniuf freely within 
jt ( 01) the oi5|io..ite side of the ciag))) is a pro- 
jcciiiig arm (, carrying the nut of the screw 
Q, which screvy works in a stud a, fixed to the 
tipper plate G, figs 7 and Q. bv this means, 
wuien G is looscnefl, the Jelescivne can be tnrn- 
gd quite round, but when it is taslened, it can 
pnly be moved by turning tbp sprew D. The 
)ev^-tube Z is f.isiened to the under side of the 
telescope by a screw j at one pnd and a bar r 
at die other: rlie use of these arc to adjust it so 
that, it sbali be exactly parallel to the axis pf 
the lelesoope-tube. The level, as best ex- 
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plained in the section, fig. 1, is a tube of glass 
85, nearly filled with spirits of wine, but so aa 
to leave a bubble of au in it; if the tube is of 
exactly the same diaineici in every ]>art, the 
bubble will rest in the middle of the tube 
when It i'- level. In some.of the best levels 
made by Bamsden, the insjde of the tube is 
bent into a segment of a circle, tOO feet diame¬ 
ter, and the inside is grpund, which causes 
the bubble tn adhere tngethex; if the tube is 
str.nght, it is liable to divide into several smal) 
ones. The internal parts of the tele-cope are 
explained in fig. 1: Rll is the external tube 
of brass plate, within tins shdes another tube 
55; It has two classes ti, w, screwed into the 
outer end, callid objcct-gl.asscs, and it has two 
divisions a, y, called diaphagr.ani, with small 
holes in them; their use i.s to collect the pris¬ 
matic r.vys with which the objects would other- 
wi'c be imped ; tltc tube st has a rack t fixed 
nearly in the middle of it, vihich takes into a 
pinion on ihc as.ia of the milled head T, figs. I 
and 7 ; by turning tins, the glasses c, v<, can 
be moved nearly to, or farlber from, the eye to 
adjust tlie focus; to the tube R at v are fixed 
the cross wires, whose unersection li exactly 
in ihc centre of the tube. The manner of fix¬ 
ing these is explained in fig. 3 A is a brass 
b(i\, whieh fils into the end of tbe Iclescopc- 
tubc, and is held there by four small screws ; 
Within this box is pLiced a brass plate H, car¬ 
ry nig the wires, which arc fastened by screwing 
four srrrws d'lwn upon their ends; when the 
plate B Is III the box, a iing 1) is screwed in 
iijxin It, which prevents ns falling nut, hut at 
tlie same tiiii" k.ives it at liheriy to move about 
in the box ; the sides of the box, and also the 
telotone-tuhe, has four rectarigulai boles in it, 
tbrnngli which four screws are passed niio the 
edges of the piece B, so as to liold il in any po¬ 
sition these screws come through the extern.d 
tube, and have square heads, to be turned by a 
key, so as lo adjust the interactions in the cen¬ 
tre : the box A has a female screw’ in ibc 
front, into which is screwed the cye-piece W; 
3 is ihc tube which is screwed to the telescope; 
within this slides a tube, containing two ghisses 
4, 6; by sliding the glasses in or oi.t of the 
tube 3, they can beadjusied so as to adapt their 
focus to the cross wires. This eye-piece- is con¬ 
venient on .sccninit of its shortness, but as it 
reverses the objcels, it is somei'nies mnie con¬ 
venient to use the eye-picce fig. 2 which is 
much longer, but docs not reverse objects, a 
is the tulve which is screwed to the lelescopc ; 
within this slides another tube R', having at 
one end a tube dd, containing two glasses 
and a diaphagram g, and at the omer end a 
lube hk, coniuining two glasses |X, and a d>3- 
phagram : m is a cap screwed on to the end lo 
prevent the tubes coming out. When the in- 
sirumentis to be carried, ihe level is unscrewed 
fiom the legs and packed in a ca'C; the legs arc 
shin lip and kept so by the rings, as before de¬ 
scribed. The m inner of using this instrument 
is as follows: When the difference of level be¬ 
tween any two places is required, the observer 
wi jh the level goes to the highest of the two. 
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and his assntant goes to the lowest with the 
target, whicli is a long pole of wood with a 
groove in it, in which slides a small rod carr\- 
ing a round piece of wood, called a sight, which 
is to be observed through the telescope: the 
observ er opens the legs of the instruincnt, and 
sets them on the ground; the let cl is next 
screwed to them t£t a, as shewn in fig. 7; the 
telescojie is then brought nearly to a let el by 
the screws HHHII, as before described; the 
screw c is then turned so as to release the 
clamp P, fig. fi; and the telescope is turned 
about, so as to point to the target; the clamp 
P is then closed, the observer looks through 
the telescope, and by tinning the nulT, the to* 
cus is adjusted. the screw Q is then turned 
till the cross wires are brought to coincide 
with the object, in an horizontal jilane; he 
then takes his c\e from the telescope, and 
works the screw N till he brings the bubble of 
air in the levebtube exactly in the middle, 
which shews that the te^pspopc is pcifictly 
iionzonlal; the observer then makes siginls to 
the assistant to raise or lower the sight »ii the 
slider of the target, till it is brought to luiticiJe 
with the intersection of the cross wire, uhich 
shews that the lcIesco|)e and the sight of the 
target are on the same level; the height which 
the sight is fiom the ground wiiere the taigel 
st.inds, deducted from the height the telescope 
st.inds fiom the ground, is the diflereticc of 
levef required. 

Level topped, in botany. See Fasti- 

CIATE. 

LE'VELLER. s. (from/wf.) I One who 
makes any thing even. 2. One who destroys 
superiority, one who ende.avours to bring all 
to the same state of equality {Collier). 

LEVELLING, the art or ait of finding a 
line parallel to the horizon at one or mure sta¬ 
tions, to determine the height or depth of one 
place with rcsjiect 10 another; for laying out 
grounds even, regulating descents, draimiig 
morasses, conducting water, &c. 

Two or more places .irc on a true level when 
they are equally distant from the centre of the 
earth. Also one nlace is higher than another, 
or out of level wiin it, when it is farther from 
the centre of the earth; and .v line equally dis¬ 
tant from that centre in all its points, is called 
the line of true level. Hence, because the 
earth is round, that line must be a curve, and 
make a part of the earth’s circumference, or at 
least be parallel to it, or cnncentrical with it; 
as the line BCFG (Plate 93, fig. lO), winch 
has all its ]>oints equally distant from A, the 
centre of the eatth, coosideriDg it as a perfect 
globe. 

But the line of sight BDE, Src. given by the 
operations of levels, is a tanmiit, or a right 
line peqiendicularto the semidiameter of the 
earth at the point of contact B, rising always 
higher above the true line of level, the farther 
the distance is, is called the apparent line of 
level. Thus, CD is the height of the apparent 
level above the true level, at the distance BC 
or BD; also EF is the excess of height at F, 
and GH at G, frc. The difference, it is evi¬ 


dent, 15 a! wa\ s equal to the excess of the secant 
of tlie arch of distance above the radius of tbo 
caiili. 

The common methods of levelling are suffi¬ 
cient for 1 lying pavements of walks, or for con- 
vcying water to small distances, Scc.; but in 
more extensive ojierations, as in levelhiig the 
bottom') of canals, which are to convey water 
to the distance of iiiary miles, and such like, 
the diflcreiice betw cen the true and the appar¬ 
ent level must be taken into the account. 

Now the difiereiice CD between the true and 
apparent level, at any disiancc BC or BD, may 
be found thus: By a well-1, nown property of 
the circle, (2AC 4- CO). liD BD : CD; 
or because the ilianiiiet of the earth is so 
great with respect to the line CD at all dis¬ 
tance, to winch an opciaiioii of levelling cum- 
nionly extends, that 'JAC may be safely taken 
for 2.\C -f- CD 111 th.it proportion vv itliout any 
sensible error, it will be aAC : BD • . BD : 

, BD* BC* 

CD, which therefore is — -—, or-— ncaily; 

^ A %0 ZAC 

that is, the difference between the true and ap¬ 
parent level, IS equal to the square of the dis¬ 
tance between the pl.tces, divided by the dia¬ 
meter of the earth , and eoiiseqiientiy it is al¬ 
ways proportional to the square of the dist.ance. 

Now ilte diameirr of the earth being nearly 
7958 miles , if we first take BC = 1 mile, ilieii 
BC* 1 

the excess— - becomes--- of a mile, which 
«AC 7908 

IS 7.962 inches, or alirost tight inches, for the 
height of the apparent above liic irue level .it 
the distance of one mile. Hence, prnporlion- 
tng the excesses in altitude aetorJing to the 
squares of the distances, the following talile is 
obtained, shewing the height of the appaierit 
above the true level for every lOO yards of dis¬ 
tance on the one hand, and for every mile oa 
the other. 


Ui-sl 

or BC 

Dll ut Ij VV', 
01 CD 

I> 1 S|. 

01 MC. 

Uit. ot Levul.n 
or CD 

Yards. 

Inches 

1 

Vlilc! 

Feet. Inc. 

lOv) 

0 026 

L 

0 OJ 

2 t)() 

0 103 

t 

0 S 

300 

0 'J.U 

i 

0 44 

400 

0. n 1 

0 8 

500 

0 6.13 

2 

2 a 

600 

0 ii2> 

3 

6 0 

700 

1.200 

4 

10 7 

800 

1 045 

.5 

16 7 

900 

2 081 

6 

2.9 11 ' 

1000 

2.570 

7 

32 0 

1 too 

d.llO 

8 

42 6 

1200 

3 701 

9 

5.9 9 

1300 

4.3 <4 

to 

66 4 

1400 

6.018 

11 

80 3 

1500 

5 784 

12 

95 7 

1600 

6 680 

1 } 

112 2 

1700 

7 42.5 

14 

130 1 


By means of this table of reductions, we can 
now level to almort anv distance at one opera¬ 
tion, which the ancients could not do but by a 
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ff'rnt mnllitudf j for, being unac(iualnted with 
il»c ooircciton answering to any rlistanrc, they 
only levelled from one twenty yards to iiiiotlier, 
when they had ocrasion to contmiic the w'ork 
to sonic consideralile extent. 

I'his table imII atiswci several useful piir. 
poses. 'I hits, (irst, to find the height ot the 
apparent level above the true, at any disuncc. 
It the "iveri dl^f *1106 is ill the table, the enner- 
ti.iii of level Is faiitid on tli >s,itiir one with u: 
t.iin .if tlie (li-!.'inee of 101)0 jard-., the correc- 
tinn IS ? .;7. oi two iociies and a half near’’,', 
i;od .il t!’i’ d.'Miiee of 10 in I , it tj (i() ('■''t f 
•IK I I's. lint if il’i’ i'\ (ft ill .1 I i.ot 1 I'linl 
I'l tl'.e 1.! 'e, il' il mult.j.I 1 n ' |>i.iii-ul lee 
i!'la lie Hi by i. "7, e 1 c'.ivuL b,' 

I,onu,')f)(), 01 c..! ofi 'IS.]i'K i(bi‘ri,!i* b-i 
('■ tnii 'l- , lb*'n a . 111 ' i-, (, , n'liij l\ t , 

«ij j.'ie (>1 ill'* .1: 'Hire ii :ii,... ij (j() l.i' i 
inelr'^, at d di, ' > h. !(i I 

2 iilv,' le'! tin ('.K' lt I ' • b i liii''i- 
y II, (M Iv'W It ran 1- i « ■in .'n\ ■ m n 
li'ijit, (•’v , b li ■'■iiil 

Suppose III ■ r- , <'i ,1 ' 1 1 I ' ■, 1)1 ibr 1 |'|) ot 

.1 smj)\ III. .1 .1 '-ea, i. .o e , i.t ot I '■() iect 

eb'ii li/-' V. be V 'I ill'll 'a'.' eb'irt 14 

iiiiii'i all a I " )'' t *1 I' ii I I.' • t.ii, of a elid 

bv tlic sea-sl le, lb. lie.,,,it of nh,eh i'> ('6 feet, 
a pirion loav ■ " to the 'b-t'iiie of ""ar U> 
miles 0,1 tile "iifare (>r iht f 'i. '.b", v... .i 
the lO'p of i !i>ll, O'" the li,.,! ' M .1 !■' bo n , 
ot ^ Iv h like, wllO,e h>.l;_'lt 11 1 a) e-it, f,'- t 
cotiKS into tlie new of .m e\e mi bninl a sii'ji, 
the table s'uwsliut lii'tlr*'n>r of ihe iji 
ft iin It IS loutleiii miles, if llie c_,e i, at the 
sjifiiieot the water, but i( llie liei,;!b ofll'e 
eye in the slnp is 8 (i feel, then llie disi inee w ill 
be inerei"'-''! oy ne.ir eleirn making m 

all iihoiit tw( nts-live ini!", iii losl.mei’ 

3dly, Supjiose a sproi,, e, be on one side of 
ubill, an I a house on aii iippasiic hill, with a 
valley b6tvvceii ibeni, and that tlie spring seen 
from the lioiisi .'ppears by a levelbn;, nisliu- 
inciil to be oi. 'i ! 'vol v.i'ii th” fo.iiniatinn of 
the bowse, win n snpp.isc is ■■. a iiide distaiiec 
from it' ihtiii 'he selling eiaiil int tit ■ above 
the true b'vcl rt the boii e , and tins ditreteiiee 
would be barely lutlicienc f'jr the water m lie 
bronpht m pi|ies '10111 the spring to the boti'e, 
the pipe", bang hid all the wav in the ground. 

4tb. If the height r r dislanee exrr d the 
limits of t ’eti!)! , llito, fiisi, if ibc disUnee 
il" given, ilivid" tt by r, or liv b, or bv4. S’c. 
till the qnoti nl eoiil' wiliui, the di-'anrc. in 
the table; then take out the Iieigl.' ,1 isweiing 
to the quotient, and imihiply (t by tiie sfjnaie ol 
the divisoi, lliai is, by 4, or q, o, I ft, fk’e. I,ir 
the height reqinnd so if lliel'pot ,1 hill is 
jnststenal ine <1 sriMi" of 40 .nth•„ then 40 
divided hv 4 gives it/, In vvbirli in tiu? bole 
aiisvvcl f/C^ ter I, whiuii brill I riu.iti|*he 1 by 16, 
the squire of 4, yvas It/Mi tv. 1 ti"- i!ic 1" igljt 
ot the hiH But when tin iui,,).' ii given, ill- 
si'te it by ott" of ibese 'ipiire nurnaers 4, q, 
1(>, ii!), Hie. 111! the qnoiient tnrne within 
the limits t>f the table* .md iiinU-ply the qno- 
tietit by t’.te sqi.aic root of the diviKU, that is 
by V, or 3, or 4, or ‘i. Sec, tor the dotanee 


sought • so when the top of the peak of I'etje* 
ritte, said to be almost three miles, or Jo840 
leet he>h, just comes into view at sea, divide 
I.'j 840 %y SCft, or toe square of Id, and the 
qu'itieiii IS TO nearly, to which in the table 
answers by pioportion nearly 10^ miles; then 
ui''lti;-!vMig :0f by r>, gives miles and f, 
toi the. ili'ianei of the hill. 

All till! Ins been previously stated has been 
said w.iiioiu any n-jrard to the efi.-ct ol lefruc¬ 
tion in elevatiiij^thr apparent iii.icfs of objects. 
H'lt as the operat'oiv of refrjeiion m incnrvat- 
mg ill* i.ivsid light jiroecediiiig Iroiii objects 
11"..1 til" horu'in is very consnlrrablr, it cun by 
11') ii."a'i' Ik' ii.'glcrtid, vvlieii the ditlrrcuco 
I)'viveen iiiL'trj' c 'J t.;)iin.''ir itvel iscsiinuied 
It con id-r-ble disi.i’ire-. It is now ascer- 
1 ..iiid (•••'' iii.SK St’ i IDM; that for tioiizontal 
Ti'li.u lions till- ra'liui of i urv iiurt- ot tlie ciiive 
of Iv,!k'"II')ii is about seven timcv the radiuii of 
ill'* eiiih, in coii'Kijnetiee of winch the dts- 
1 iiirg at '.I”'''! i'll object can be seen by re- 
fi irtr'i i. Ill ibe di-tiiiec tt vvliirii it could be 
se "1 vviibon' U'U u’ii in, iieailv as 1 4 to 13. the 
rei.artio.i a igm-ntiiig ili" distance at which 
an ohjoel ' in be .sreti by about .1 ihiriecnih of 
i',''l(. Idv rea ,)ii of tins rcfraetion, too, it 
iMppi’i'v, ’('lai itTS necessary to dmnmsh by 
ot It elf thv bright of die apparcui idiove the 
1 lie level, a, given in the preceding table of 

I, du ’tions 'J'hns, at lOftO yartl,., tl c ti ue dif- 
h.c.K" of knclwlieii allov.anv,e is uiadr tor 

II . r tllec’t of Tefiatiion, will be 'J .'/70 — oGj 
—'Jc'iu nil ill. At I'vo niiloj it would be 
O'J — 4 }-— 37 / mehis, and soon 

■Mr. Biony has gum at the cud of his g\r- 
eli tertiiie Hy(ir.inli(jv'.e a table computed on 
till, jinncipl", V sltiiding from 50 to (jOOt) 
h'l'ciieh I uses, and shciving, in three distinct 
ci)Kim.i.-i, ih'c difterenre betvvccti the true and 
appiicnl level., first vvithoat regarding retrac- 
limi, ueN.t considering il, and then a coliinm 
sliv'wmg tlie difl'cTeiice of the results. This 
table IS almost ..ntirely useless; yet the aulbur 
ot the article Levelling in the Encyclojitcdia 
jir,t.'iiinica has fiitlifully transcribed it without 
ackiiowledgincut; and as it would seem, 
w'lhmt being aware, that on account of the 
diftcrent ratios subsisting between tlie French 
tnisi: and th" radius of the eartli, and six En¬ 
glish feet and ttic same measure, the table as 
given in Eiighsti is too inarcurate to be de- 
jicndcd upon, even were it of use. 

To find the heiglit II of a mountain, its an- 
glt of app.irent clevati'in (E), the aic A of a 
greit circle of the earth included between the 
iaot of the mountain and the place of the ob- 
‘.civer, and the apjiarcnt angle C made at the 
lop of the mount nn between the plumb-line 
and the apparent first jilace of the observei on 
tlie earth's surface, M. Lambert give this 
tijcorcin, R being the radius of the earth ; 

,, „ llsin(00+E-fjA) 

it + W~--Tg—;—--— ; 

stn (C—*1 A) 

whence II is immediately lonud. Other for¬ 
mula? are deduced by M. iaiplace for the same 
jiurpose; but t'.tey are too complex to be in- 
■ericJ here. 
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^ \fe must now give a few directions respect¬ 
ing the practice of Icielling. 

LtvfeLLiNG is eilhor stmplf or compound. 
The former u when tlie level points arc detei- 
nnned from one station, whether the letcl be 
ft«d at one of the points or between tt.em. 
C'oiiipoiiiul levelhiig is noibing more than a 
repttitioii of many ‘•iinple opetaiimis. 

An c\anij)le oi smi'il" leiellin'' is gnen in 
PI. (>.i (ig 1 is ale the''tjiKiii points 

of the Kiel; Oi; the two iiotiH. ascertained. 
Let the Jieighi 

Feet. Inehcs. 
From A to ( he - - - o 0 (I 
From Ij to I> he - - - t) 0 0 


The diff rcncp - - - 3 0 0 

shows ih.il IJ IS ihue led lower than A. 

If the sLitioii-poiiiti of the leicl ar<- above 
the line of Muht, a-i in bg 2. and the distance 
llom .A-lo (' be si\ feet, and from IJ to 1) nine 
feet, the diflereiif-e vmH Mill bt'‘thrce icetwbicli 
IJ IS higher I ban A. 

As a:i o'ciiinplc ol c'onipound levelling, sup¬ 
pose It weic rccpintd to know the dilVcience of 
lieiglu Ix'lw'cen tlie pet'll A on the rner Zoinc, 
and N on the riser Pel.mii, lig. 3. (copied 
from M Ic I'Vbure ) lii tins oiH-ration slakes 
should be driven down at A uiul N, esacily 
Ifcel wiih the sorf.ice of tlie water, and these 
stakes slioold be so fixid, th.il they may not be 
changed until the whole opci.nion be liiushed . 
a plan of the ground between the two iivcrs 
shonki then Iil made, by winch it will be clis- 
eovered, tnat ibe slioilcst way between ihe 
risers Is by tlie dol'cd line AC, (’ll, HN ; 
from w hence also the nnnibarof stations neces¬ 
sary to be taken will be deleimmed 'J'lie 
operator will also be enabled to di-tributc them 
properly accoiding to the nature and situation 
of the ground. In the figure 12. stations are 
marked Stakes ougiit then to be dinen in at 
the limits of each slaiion, as A, K, (1, D, &c. 
They ought to he about two or three inches 
above the ground, uiiddiiveii 18 niches into it 
Stakes should also be driven in at each station 
of the instrument, as I, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The ojicration maybe begun in the following 
manner . Let the fust station be al I, CToally 
distant trom the two ])(>uits A and 1>, w hicli 
themselves arc distant lOf) yards Writedovn 
then in one column the first limit A ; in an¬ 
other, the numhei of feet, inches, and tenths: 
with the ]Ki|nts of sight indicated on the station- 
staff at A. vu. 7* f>- (>• In the third colninn, 
tlie second limit IJ , in the fourth, the height 
indicated at the station-staff B, siz. 6. 0 0. 
Lastly, in the fifth column, the distance from 
one station-stafl to the other, which in tins 
case is l6C yards. Remove now the level to 
the ywint marked 2, which is in the middle be¬ 
tween B and C, the two nlaces wlicre the sta¬ 
tion-staves are to be hclcl; observing that B, 
■which was the second limit in the former 
operation, is the first ui this. Then write down 
the observed heights as before; in the first co¬ 
lumn B; in the second 4.0.0, in the third C ■, 
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in the fourth 5. 6. 2; in the fifth 360, the dis¬ 
tance bctvveen B and (i. 

It being impossible, on a'-courit of the in- 
cfjiulity of tfie ground at the third station, to 
p'arc the iii'lrnmenl in the 'iiiddle between the 
two st.iiion-stavLS, find the most convenient 
point as al , then iiiea.mre exactly how far 
till-, IS liom eacii stalion-stafl, and you will 
find tfiat trom J to t is |{)U j-ards; from 3 
t" 1), 80 yard', and theremaniderof ilicopcra- 
luiri will be V in tile pic( ednicr station. 

In the f.mriii operaiio i, we iim,t tiidcavonr 
to coinjieiisale lor any error vvlneli t nelit have 
happened in the last Mark oni, thLn.l<'''', fO 
yards from the stalion-sudl 1> to ilie point 1 , 
and ifK) yards Iroin 4 to K, and this must be 
carefully attended to, as by such conn ens.ilions 
the work may be much facilitated. I’loeir.l in 
the same mannei with the eight n’lnaming sta¬ 
tions, observing to enter every thing m its pic- 
per column; and when the whole is hnislied, 
add the sums of each column together, and 
then subtract the lesser fioiii the greater: the 
difference, whirh in the present case is 5 4, 8. 
shows the groumi al N to be thus much lower 
than the ground at . 

To obtain a set inn of this level, draw the 
dolled line o o, fig 4. eithar above or below 
tile plan , win li may bo lakt ii for tlie level or 
linri/onlal line Let hill then perpendiculars 
ui>on this Imo from .vU the statimi-pomts and 
jiliices where llte station-laves wen lixid. IJe- 
ginn.'pg now at A, set oil 7 leet (i iiulies upon 
the line fioin A to a. fi i tlie height of the 
Icvel-jKiintdottiimnedon the siafl at tbispLace, 
drivv a line llirou'di a p.nalhl to the dotted 
line o 0 , which will cut the lliird pcriicndicu- 
l.ir at the second staiion-slali bet oil from 
tins point downwardssix feet to IJ, winch shovvs 
the second limit of the first opeiatioii, and that 
the ground at B is one loot six mclus higher 
than at A plarc yOnr insli iiinent b( tw een these 
two litics al the height of the level line, and 
trace the ground accoiding to its diflerent 
height-, Now set ofl, on tlie serond station- 
stall B, four feet SIX inches to C, the In ight de- 
Icriuincd by the Ivvelatlhe second station ; and 
from C draw a hue parallel to o o, which will 
cut iln; fifth perpendicular at A, the tinrd sta- 
tioii-stiifi l'>oui this pr.iiu set ofl h feet 6 
inches downwards to C, which will be our 
sc-iind limti with lespecl to the preceding one, 
and the third with respect to the first. Then 
draw your instrument in the middle hetween B 
and C, and delineate the ground with its in- 
equalities. Piocccd in the same manner from 
sUlion to station, till yon arrive al the last N, 
and you will h.'.ve the profile of tin gioimd over 
wlueh the level was taken. 

This method answers very well where only a 
general profile of the different si.itions is reqmr- 
c<l, but where it isnecessarytoliavean exaetde- 
tail of the ground between the liii'iis, we must 
then go to work more particularly. Suppose, 
tiicrelorc, the level to have been taken from A 
to N by another route, but on more uniform 
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gioniid, in older to form a canal marked 0, P, 
U, R, S, T, U, X, Y Draw at pleasure a line 
Z, Y, h. to represent tite level, and rcf^ukle 
the resij then let fall on this Itoe perpendiculara 
to reprciem the t laves at the liinits ot each sta¬ 
tion, taking care that iliey be fiwd arcutatcly 
at ihcir rcsjieciivc disuiices fioin each oilier. 
The diffetciitf between the extreme limns, m 
this ease, ought In he the same as in the iormer, 
VIZ. 4 lect 4 inches , 5 . Set off this mcasiiie 
upon the iierpendit nfar o the first limit, and 
from 0 , prolonging iho perpe.idiciilai, mark (.11 
at (t the height diieriiiiiud at the first staiion- 
stafi'; then do the same with ilic sccunil and 
third, and so rmwnh the following, nil this 
part of the work is finished llie'C icmaiiis 
then only to delmcjic m dci.ul iht' giom.d be¬ 
tween tin statinii-stases, the disiam.es in this 
example being assumed largci on accoiiiii of 
the detail. 

To obtain the section of the ground between 
0 and P, place jmir innruiiient at one of ihe 
limits, as 1 , hxingi' s,> that the cross bans may 
an'-wtr to the point (1; then haik towaids the 
first iimit 0 , raising oi 'lcpic..siiig the sane till 
it coincuha with th.. iniersei,tiim ot the cross 
hairs; and the line of sight from one ))oiiit 
to the other will niam the let cl oi l.urizimtal 
line. 

To set oil the height ('f the brink of the rivet 
above the firsi liiiiti, drne a stake down close 
to the ground at a , iind plate your station-staff 
upon it, ohsersingw’litro the hairs iiileisect the 
vane, which will he at 4 feel 10 inches, then, 
laying oil upon the line in. the (hst,ante from 
the hrst to the last stake, let Jiill fiom thence a 
perpendicular, and set off tliereoii 4 . 10. 0 to 
a, which Kites the height at the first stake, or, 
which IS the same, the height from the edge of 
the river ahotc llie sorface, of the water, as is 
eriilent from ihesection. Drive a second stake 
atb, III a line hitwcen the limits; place the 
station-suff upon this stake, anil observe the 
height 4. 6 nitctsccleil by the cross iiairs, the 
instrninentstill rem.umug in the samesituation. 
Set off on the level-hne the distance from the 
first slake n to the second 1>, and then let fall a 
pcrjicndicnlar, and mark upon it 4 (j. to h, 
which gives the height of the giound at this 

p' 'C*. 

'i'lie small liollow r is marked out by driving 
down a tliiril slakeevcn with the ground, in the 
middle of It at e; but the exact distance of the 
second slake b from the thud e, nmst be mark¬ 
ed upon the level line: then let fall a perpen¬ 
dicular from r, and set off' upon it 6 8. 0 , 
pointed out by the cross hairs on the staff, 
which drtermin*’s the depth of the hoiiuw, .as 
appears from the figure. As the distances be¬ 
tween the stakes arc now very short, they can 
easily be marked by the operator, who can set¬ 
tle any little inequalities by a comparison with 
those already ascertained. Proceed thus with 
the othei stations till you arrive at the last, and 
you will always oblain an accurate section of 
your work; by which it is easy to form a just 
Mtimatioii of the land to be dug away, in order 
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to form the canal, by adding the depth te 
be given to It. • 

Fig 6. gives an example of compound level- , 
ling, where the situaiion is so steep and moun- > 
tainons, that the staves cannot be placed at 
equal distances from the mstruiiient, or where 
It is even impossible to make a reciprocal level¬ 
ling fioni one station to the other. Thus snp- 
jiOBc the point K to be the bottom of a bason 
where it is required to make a (ounlaiii, the 
reservoir being at A, so that, m order tu know 
ilie height to which the jet d'eauwill rise, it is 
necvis.uy to know how high the point A is 
aboveK 

In great heights such as this, it will be neces¬ 
sary to proceed by small descent', as from A to * 
D. The instrument must be adjusted with all 
jtosstble care, and it will even be proper, m 
some (vart of the work, to use a smaller mstru- 
mein. The following is a table ot the different 
Ojieralions used in making this kvet, it having 
bet It taken I com M. Ic Febure's piactice. 



feet. 

in. 


feet. 

in 

yds. 

A 

21 

0 

c 

0 

9 

90 

C 

4 

3 

D 

0 

3 

40 

1) 

3 

9 

R 

16 

3 

350 

E 

5 

0 

F 

17 

9 

250 

F 

10 

() 

G 

5 

0 

375 

G 

5 

0 

H 

iq 

0 

300 

H 

5 

0 

K 

47 

3 

U'OO 


9* 

(1 


106 

9 

2405 


In this case only two levellings are made be¬ 
tween A and D, though more would have been 
necessary; but they are pmilted to avoid con¬ 
fusion. j n the fourth station the heiglii fouiic 
was iff feet 8 inches; hut on aecoimt of the 
great length, it was requisite to reduce the ap¬ 
parent level to the true one, which is always 
necessary where the length is considerable. At 
the last limit wc get the height from N to «; 
then from o to 1, from I to K, fig. 7. &c.; all 
which added together, and then corrected for 
the curvature, gives 4? feet 3 inches. Now, by 
adding each column together, and subtracting 
one from the other, we have 51 feet p inches 
for the height which the point A is above the 
bottom of the bason, and which will pause the 
jet d'eau to rise about 45 feet. The general 
section of this operation is shown at fig. 7, r. 
but an exact pioiile of the mountain is mote 
difficult, as requiring many operations; though 
some of these might be obtained by measuring 
from the level line without moving the instru¬ 
ment. 

The last example given byfMr. Adams islike- 
wisefromM. leFcbure, and includes a length of 
near five German miles (2.5 of ours) in a 
straight line, and or 10 (45 or SOEnghih) in- 
eluding the turnings and windings. In this the 
declivity of the nver Naynox was measured 
from Lignebruk to Villebourg, The first opera- 
tbn was to drive stakes at several parts of the 
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rijrer even with the water's edge; the first of 
which a little above the mills of Ligncbruk 
showed the upper water^mark, and another 
showed the lower water-mark at tlie same mills. 
Two stakes above and below the mills of Ma- 
znrance, somewhat more than half way be¬ 
tween Ligncbruk and Villebour^, pointed out 
the difference between high and low water 
there, and fornied’likewi'e the third and fourth 
limits of the operation, while the stakr.s above 
and below the mills of \ illcbourg |Hntited out 
the diHereiice betw con high and low water, and 
likewise ionned the lost limits of the operation. 

Thc.'e marks w ere all made at the edge ol the 
water, exactly evenwiihIts surface,andoll made 
atthedillercntpartsofthciirei iiearlyut the some 
instant of time. “The principal limiis of the 
levelling (savs Mr Adams) being now deter¬ 
mined and fixed, it only remains to find the 
level betvvecn the limits, according to the 
methods already pointed outj using eveiy ad¬ 
vantage that may contribure to the success of 
the work, and at the same time avoiilmg all 
obstacles and difficulties that may retaid or in¬ 
jure the operations. The first rule ts always to 
lake the shortest possible way Irom one limit to 
another, though this nite ought nut to be fol¬ 
lowed if there arc considerable ob^l.lcles in the 
way, as hills, woods, mar-hy groiiiul, or it, by 
going .aside, any advantage can be obtained.” 
Jn tne-present c.ISO it w.is found necess-ir) to 
deviate very coii'.idcrably from the goiieial rule, 
in order to take in several ponds, the surfaces of 
which might have all been taken foi a perfect 
lev'el; and thn*- levels were frequently taken 
acros.s the country for a consideiable way. The 
difference of height between the mills of Ligne- 
briik and Villeoourg was at Iasi found to be 
about feet, mdiealinga descent of not quite 
afoot in a mile. 

F.fvellikg-staves, instruments used in 
leveiliug, serving to carry the marks to be ob¬ 
served, and at the same time to measure the 
iicight of those niiirks from the ground. They 
usually consist of two mahogany staves ten fict 
long, in two parts, that slide upon one iinother 
to about .sfj feet, for the more jiortablc carnage. 
They are divided into fOOO equal jiarls, and 
numbered at every tenth division, by 10, £0, 
30, &c. to 1000 i and on one wde the feet and 
inches are also sometimes marked A vaueslides 
up an;l down upon each set of these staves, 
which by brass springs will stand at any |><irt. 
These vanes ire about 10 inches long and 4 
inches bro<ul; the bieadih is first divided into 
three equal parts, the two extremes are jiaiuted 
while, the middle space divided ag.ain into three 
equal parts, which are less, the middle one 
of them is also painted white, and the two 
other parts black; and thus they are suited to 
all the common distances. These vanes have 
each a brass wire across a small square bole in 
the center, which serve to point out the height 
correctly, by coinciding with the horizontal 
yvire of the telescope of the level. 

For the nieibou of Iqrellmjg by means of 
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the barometer an** thermometer, see Baxo* 

METtR. 

1,E'VELNESS. t. (from fend) l. Even¬ 
ness, equality of surface, a. Lquabty with 
someihiiig else {Pcacfiatn). 

LE'VLN. jt. {fevatn, French.) 1. Fennent, 
that winch being mixed in bread makvs it iisc 
and firuunt. S. Any thing capable of chang¬ 
ing the iiaiuie of a greater mass ( ft'urman). 

Leven, a river of Duiiibaitonshire, in Scot¬ 
land, winch Issues from I.och L.oniund. 

Le vt N (Loeli), a beautiful l.iKc in Kinross- 
sliire, twelve miles iii circiuufeienre, and soine- 
W’h.st of a circular form. It lias several small 
islands, on one of which is a tuitions ra>iie. 
Here the unfortiinalc Mary, qiietii oi Scots, 
was confined by the confederate Kiuls, after the 
murder of herhusbaiHl lord Darnlev, aud her 
marriage with Bothweil; but she esiapul in 
1 >08 by the assistance of the brotiirr of the 
gov ernor of the castle. Another island, n.>iued 
St Seri’s Isle, is said to have been a residence 
of the Pictisli priests: it wasafiirwards the seat 
of a priory, of w Inch some ien)ain.sare in be seen. 
Tills lake produces tioul ol a peculiar txccl- 
lencc; ui which great quantincs, at ciriain 
seasons, are sent to the Edinburgh markus. 
In autumn, a singular species, called the gully 
trout, IS here salted arid clued for wiiilei pro- 
vismn. 

LEVF.R, .1 slrai' hr bar of iron or w ood, &c, 
supposed to be inflexible, supported on a luicnim 
or prop by a single point, about wliitb all the 
parts are moveable 

1 he lever i.s the fint of those simple inachinrx 
called me chanical powci s, as being the simplest of 
them all; and is chiefly used for raising great 
weights to small heights. 

Ihe lever is of three kinds. First the common 
sort, where the weight intended to he r.iised is at 
one end of tt, our .strength oi another wci>.hl c.vll- 
ed the power is at the other end, and flie pr.-p evr 
fiiktum is between them both In 6 firnnjj<ip the 
fire with a poker, we make use of tlipi lever, 
the poker is the lever, it rests upon orfe of thc> 
bars of the grate as a prop, the incumbent fire 
is the weight to be overcome, and the pressure of 
the hand on the other e-id is ilie force or power. 
In this, as in all the other ma> hines, we have only 
to increase the distance between the force and the 
prop, or lo_ decrease the dist.incc between the 
weight and 'the prop, to give the operator the 
greater power or eflect To this kind of lever 
may also be referred all acissars, pincers, snuffers, 
&c The steel yard and the common balance are 
also levers of this kind. 

In the leverof the second kind the prop is at one 
end, the lorce or power at the other, and the 
weight to be raised is between them. Thus, in 
raising a water-plug in the Btrccts, the workman 
putt his iron bar oi lever through tlienng or hole 
of the plug, till the end of it rc.iches the ground 
on the other fide; then making that the prop, hu 
lifts the plug with hit force or strength at the 
other end of the lever. In tins lever too, the 
nearer the weight is to the prop, or the farther 
the power from the prop, the gre.iter is the effect. 
To this second kind of lever may also be referred 
t)ie oars and rudder of a boat, the masts of 4 
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f=t'ip, cutting knivct fixed at one end, and doors 
xvhose liingei serve cs a lulrrum. 

In the lever of the third Kind, tlic power arts 
hetween the svcrg'it and the pio/i, inch as a lad. 
dcr raised by a in,in smut.vh.re between the 
two ends, to rear it .igainst a wail, or a pan ol 
tongs, &c 

it ts by this kind of lever too that the nuisctilar 
TnotiiuisofaniPials arepritormed, tht muicicsbe. 
iiij; iiiscrad iniiLh iicarei to the centre ol unit ion, 
than the point where is pla.rd the centre ol gra- 
V ity ol the vn i;du i,, he r. i t d ; so that the ]«>« cr 
of the niiisclc is many tiaos g t iter than ll.c 


poses one of his own, in which he fcir 
gi anted that, when two equal bodies are suspend- 
ed from the arms of a lever, t'lat which is furthest 
from the fulcrum will have the grcair, effect in 
raiiung the Jever to turn on its fulcrum To this 
It has lietn objected that it is resting the demon- 
stnt.on upon a fact that is to heprow-d by it; and 
e\(It independent of tins irregularity on which 
sve s m„,d not lay much stressfhi: d^om.rario; 
). scry tedious and piolix.and holds onlv when 
the arms of the h-s'cr are coinmensuiablc ^ 
M.'cIauriiTs demonstiafon. given in bis Account 

■: ■;» c.-»r.r 


Ihc dcmonitiiifioiigiven by Mr. fjiidcn, in hi. 
Memoirs, appears to he (ounded u|,'Oii self-evident 
Jninciples, and ins rea«ining upon them coneef 
but as the invei-t.g.it.on 19 long and tedious and’ 
include, sevei.,1 case,, it lus%cen m 

V,!,.. "» hssays, after obiectinc to 

“ demonstration, as well as to »3l,f 

feetl h'’{"'a'* a’ ®‘'Pply de* 

bifov!^' pointed out, by a dcinonstratiL of 

his own; which, hosvcvcr, depends noon this nrn! 
position, that when a'hodv is I ei.t -i •!? ?* 
by tlic action of tin cc forces, they will be to each 
other as the three sides of a tr,aii»!e parMleVio 
thcr resp. ctive directions. With ?es,«t to tli^ 
proposiiion, Mr Vince, in tJie Phdn ^ i-“ ? 

whereas 


wc.f.ht It 1 , .ihle tosv-tain /.id in this lin'd pcifcct; as he has iiitci red dieV.nT*‘^rf^ 

1 Old (it lever, to pindnee a ha! • .. e between the ral piopcrty an inductiveWore«s^ “*f'f^ 
povnr and weight, llie povser . ■ lorce must ex- not Cstendcd it to the wsc whcie the ^ 

cecd the weight, 1.1 the tame prioition cs it is lever are incommensiirahfe '‘‘arm of a 
Tie.acr the picp ihiii the wen I is; vdicit.'S 
in the other two kinds, the posvei is Ic's than ihe 
wciglit, in the same pi onus tun ai its di.l.iiicc is 
greater, that is, niuvcs ill', tlic powci .nid wieight 
are each of them it'-ip,oi'>lly .is their dis'.anic 
fiom the prop. is dcniocsiiatecl below. 

Some aii'htns ni.'Ke a louilh sort ot wh<it is 
c’dlcdali'.i.ikd lever; suehas a hainmci lu draw¬ 
ing .1 nid, Stc. 

in all Uvets, the univcr'.-l properu is, that the 
effect of either the wi ight or the powci, to turn 
the lever .about tiic fu'erum, i, diicclly as its in¬ 
tensity and Its dist.inci' from the prop, whenie it 
IS deduced tliat it parallel fioc'.'s acting perpendi¬ 
cularly upon a sli.'.ig'it lever Keep it in eqnihbno, 
they will he to c.’.' h I'llitr reciprocally, as the dis¬ 
tances fioiti the fidcnun at ivlnih they act. 

As the roiidaincntiil jiiojscriv id ihcJevii is one 
of the pi iiRipal one lying .11 the basis oi mechani¬ 
cal SCHUCC, we diali eMiact lu.m the “ Uctiospcct 
of Philosophical Discovciics” a br-vf sketch of 
some oi the chict denionsti.uiou9 that have been 
published, w.th the leading objcctioiC'lhat have 
been urged agnnsi them. 

The lu St we 111 ,!cve who attempted it, at least aw, msieaa ot simply a lever ill» y---,"' 
whose demonstration Ins been handed down tons, forces heiug actually i'l ceierl /nKx * .** 

■was Archiinedes. His demuiistraiion is iuunded of the body, the bwly would he t 
upon the supposition, tl..it it a number of equal reasoning from this to the case f 
weights or bodies be suspended Irom the arms of same dilhculties would arise u 

» lever, at eijual dist.iiici., fiom each olbei, their f”'’ tv™-*— - ■ ■ ’ the hrooi of 

tendency to cause the lever 10 turn about its ful¬ 
crum will be the same as it would be if they were 
all united, and suspended irom a point winch is 
situated in the middle between .all the poinis of 
suspension, and conside.ed as the tommon centre 
ol gravity of all the bodies. 'Ihis suppofition, 
liowevcr, is by n > nicani self-evident, and there¬ 
fore the investigation founded upon it has been 
rejected by san ceding mathematicians as im¬ 
perfect. __ 

Thenexi demonstr.ition of thisgencral pioperty 
in point of time, w.i» that give 1 by Galileo m effects of 
h« secimil dialogue on the resistance of solids of which;;; ^3; they^'SoT 

1 Ins demons!Mtion foi the straight lever is more »'t'‘'*tii>n, wc are lotallv un 2 ™L.-JiL -.u?f 
•imple and obvious than tlwl of Archimedes, but Y'"*'’ ‘fc®" pioceedi to coi^W Ikl T‘^' 
a. it depend, upon the noted theorem concerning ff ArcYiimedft, by rovfnVchr 
the common centre oi gravity of two bodies^ which it de^ndl 

which itself needed demonstiancm, as it was only ‘<'at this demonstratlo^^o 

Miferrcd fioni the general jiropcity of the lever «iegree of clearness and ?°**®“?* 
it was not without its objenoils. ^ i^^tned professor” 

Mr.Huy^cas, in bis Miscellaneous Observations . Hutton, in his truly excellent Mathema 
on Mechanics, observes, that some mathcraaii- Dictionary, article levrr tW 

cians have enUeayoured, bf cltanging the form of writer* on mecWics commonly 'draSMteTte 
Archim^es* demonstration, to render it* defect 8«>eral property of the lever in a aSmrd 
less semubJe, but without socceu. He then pro- viz. by inppoiiiig tL eVt^ tffSf 


iir 1 ^ew7,;n“ P'-oof of 

jectLsTouTd bf emo"^'"fh*e’'H“"“‘'‘*^ 

fails when anv ' /”* licmonsirauon 

ArtktKiets ilfttv* ^ ^ ^ forces are parallel 

S.ur"J"'*iS ‘“"VP'- bndlidSi 

notion, the inotjori8 nf tJf P«l in 

upon theUer ^rLl . 

he as their motion* "*?* 

r,™? J “ w this IS comparing die 
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thtj detiiom^ate that a body it at rett by tup- 
posioj^dt to be in motion. He then adds, ** 1 thtll 
thereto! e give here a new and univeriai tonon* 
atration of the property, on the pure prim.iptcs of 
rett and pretiure, or force only.” This new de¬ 
monstration, however, is essentially the same in 
principle as Ur. Hamilton's (a circumstance with 
which we doubt not Dr. Hutton was unacquainted); 
and is, therefore, liable to rhe same objections. 

D’Alemhert, I’rony, and Fonsenez, have likewise 
given demonstratiuns, but they cannot be re¬ 
garded as tree troht objections, though wc have 
not room to dilate upon tliem here. 

For our own parts we have long been of opi¬ 
nion, that the demonstration of our illustrious 
countryman, sir Isaac Newton, is more simple, 
more obvious, and more satislactory, than any 
other with which we are aeqainted, we shall 
therefore here adopt from No. 82 of the Kepertory 
of Alts and Manufactures an Essay by Dr Gre¬ 
gory, in which he presents Newton’s demonstia- 
tion 111 a shape rather diflerent from that in which 
it was first exhibited in the Principia, and indeed 
fiom any in which it lias been heretofore repre¬ 
sented, that he may moic readijjr.show its appli¬ 
cation to the case of par.illel forces acting on a 
straight leier (an application winch it has been 
supposed it would not admit, except by a bare 
induction) and moie easily defend it against the 
most plausible objections. 

“ Besides the knowledge of the celebrated 
theorem, of the parallelogram of forces and of 
statical! ompositioii and resolution, the domoustra- 
tion of Newton requites the adini sioti ol only two 
priiiciplfs, which may be stated in the form of 
lemmata, thus; 

*' Lemms 1. la every eytfem ef cv* i/ivariaile fetm 
ave may sufjMue fevoett or forcet to he applied, e^'tthoui 
eh laying the rffeeti, at ary pomtt ’whatever m the haet 
of their direiUont. 

“ 1 his proposition is so evident as to be adopted 
without either proof or illustration, by m.t'iy 
writeis on the theorj' of inccl'.ini( - Indeed, it 
must be \ery manifest that (.dniittiog the con- 
veniciu e ut application in all to be alike), if any 
borly be acted upon by a Inrtc pushing against it 
by means ol an inBevible bar, the effect will be 
the s.'ime upon the body at whatever point of the 
bar the force be exerted, the dim tioiis ot the bar 
am’ vif the force coinciding ■ and when the body 
is acted upon by a force drawing by a straight in- 
extensible coref, the elTect will be the same at 
whatever part of the cord the soliciting force acts: 
it being supposed in either case that the force is 
not employ^ in part in supporting the bar or 
cord. For, in the first case, at whatever point of 
the bar the thrusting force F acts, an equal and 
contrary force F wifl destroy its effect; and in 
the second, whatever point of the cord the 
' pulling force f art", an equal and opposite force y' 
will annihilate its ellect. 

“ Lemma 3, Efualandeoalraryfoteet ailiagperpen- 
dieularty at tit eietrmitiu of two equal armt of an angu¬ 
lar lever (or two equal roan of a Wheel), mill prevent 
it from turtung upon iti fulerum or centre of m'.tion, 

“ This is a legitimate deduction from the doc¬ 
trine of moments, in which it is affirmed that the 
sum of the moments of forces which tend to pro¬ 
duce rotation in one direction, is equal to the sum 
«f the moments of forces whi. h tend to produce 
rotation in a contrary direction, when the forces 
■' ar^ in equilibrio. For the forcet being equal, and 
thp perpendicular distaoces of their mrcctions 
fixed point being equal alto, their pro- 
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ducts, that it to say, the moments, are eqnal4ik*» 
wise, and the equitibrium obtains 

“ The truth of thti may be made to (low from 
the proposition that the effects of toice**, when 
estimated in given directions, are not altered by 
coirpus'tion or lesolution. Thus let F\,FB{Pig. 

1 PI ‘lo.j be the equal arms at the exlrcniities I 
and B, ol whii h the equal forces art in the con¬ 
trary diicctiuiis \P, BP, e.ich tending to jirodiiLf 
rotation about F .is a centre: since, by the first 
lemma, the forces may be supjjoscd to .tct at any 
points in their le.pcctivi lines of direi lion, let 
them be connived to .ict simult.uicousl/at P, the 
point ef concMuise of tbc diimiuos, and ict the 
effects of these forces be both c-.tiii'.«;d in the 
direction FP Let the iqii. 1 i!i ftiice-, «P, t/P, ia 
the dircctionsoftl’t‘t»vo forces icpi tit lit il'c nwg 
uttudes of those tor. cs c-timateJ in tl.eir re¬ 
spective directions, then willaP cos. API- -sa'P, 
the reducfd force aV, in the .iistiinc'd diii(.iioa 
KP,mdfPcis BPF = Pi'tIie ii)iirr.iry fuicc re¬ 
duced to the s-inic direction But the trianghs 
FAP, FI’P, riglit angled at A .and B, b.iviug the 
sides FA, Fb, uiual, and FP, common, .nie equal 
in all ic'pccts; (.onMqiuMit'y f P \FPl!, and aP 
cos. FPA /P cos I PB, or oT=l’4'. Hence it 
fullovs that the two forms represented by uT', 
f’P, pt( duca an equilibiium tii the assumed direc¬ 
tion I'P; and tbeieforo, tlial tbe contrary equal 
forces acting at the extremities of the equal arms 
FA, FP>, are in cquililiim; since it isa well known 
corollary of wh.it has been stated at the com* 
mencameiit of this paiagraph, that, if a system of 
equilibrated forces m one direction be reduced 
to any other, the forces will still be in equilihi lo. 

“ In fact, It is only to satisfy the more scrupu¬ 
lous, that this lemma has been so long dwelt 
upon. Most studeiiis of tbe science of media* 
nics would be satisfied of its truth as soon as 
they saw that no leason could he assigned why 
one foice should prevail over the other. Or 
wc might say, nr.irly in the_ language of Mt. 
professor Viiitc, when explaining tlie denionstr.i- 
lion originally given by Archiniedes, the lenim.i 
rests ‘ upon the most stlf-evnlcnl piinciplcs,’ 
which are, that ‘equal forces acting similajrly at 
equal distances, must jitoduce equal effects; 
winch is manifest from this con iuciation, that 
when all the circumstances in the cause ere 
equal, the effects must be eq'...land equal 
mechanical effects produceil in contraiy senses 
must destroy cash other’s opciation. 

“ The truth of the prectd iig lemmata being 
admitted, as I tonCci'C they will generally be, 
without any hesitation, I proceed to exhibit and 
apply the demonstration of Newton, to the 
instances of bent and of straight levers (considered 
as divested of heaviness) in three propositions. 

“ Prop. I- Am Irm forces uHtag ixpoi u bent l-v/r 
in diferrnt dnerlions, but la the same fi/a'ie, wt/l hr m 
tquibbtio, if thry ore to each other rectpiocui/ii m the 
petpsBtboulart lei foil from the fulcium vpiui th tr 
directions , _ , . 

“CaseI. When Ihe furies act on J;~rir!it s/d-’ 
of the fulcrum, 

“Let the bent lexer AFP. (Fil- 2, Pl-ite 90.'’ 
whose fulcrum is F, be Lo.icei\<!l •<> form [nit ol 
a plane tineinvilaliii'; xsleci, capable of being 
moved about F as a centre of inol'on •■iid l< t if 
be pniposed to d* teriuine the i.'iio of tivo forces 
P, Q, neting at the txtreinitns til »• *1'® lever, 
in the directions hfL. BIV, on 11<‘ ■ poig the system 
in equilibrio. Upon BB' '1><- .'i.ection ol bi»e of 
the toices demit fioui F il.e pcspcnd.eu.ai FB', 
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«nd from Motre f #H;fr fB' 4etertb« 

«n arc inlersecth^ the dim^oo of the fore# 
P in the point A': then, drpwinl the lino FA' we 
mnjr coticerve FA', FB', to be equal radii of the 
plane unt^avitating wheel, end, from tlie relation 
of the forcFi which aecure the equilibrium when 
actitii; *<' A' and B*, may deduce the relation of 
the fort-ea P and S: for it is man>feit, from the 
Sd lemma, that equal and contrary forces acting: at 
the points h‘, B', in the tangential directioiia A'a", 
B'//, will annihilate each otbei’s eAi^cts; while, 
from the first lemma it follows, that a force acting 
in the ditectiiin will have the same effect at 
A'as at A, and another force acting in the di* 
rection BU'will hare the same effect at B'as at 
B. Let the force P be represented by Aa, and 
the force 3 by BA; make aV ha, and Vllt b 
BA, and, producing the line FA', complete the 
paialleliigiam of fuices f a" Now, the force 
AV (kceiniig E'A' in eipiilibrio) being dccoiii* 
posed into the two, h!f in the direction FA, 
and Aa* perpendicular to it, the latter only 
will have a londcnry to produce rotation, or 
to distuib an equilibiium, the funner being ab¬ 
sorbed by the reaction of the fixed point F. 
But, by the second lemma, the force A'a" is 
equal to B'A', that it to Q, in the case of equili* 
briiim: therefore, P ■ Q . ■ A'o' A'a". Also, the 
similar trianales AVa", A'FjS, give A'a' : A'n* : : 
A'F : { = FB') .Vfii consequenJiy (by equality,) 
P F8’ 

P . Q : : FB : Fj8, '*» forces 

are reciprocally as the perpendiculars let fail 
fioin the fulcimn upon their respective directions. 
Q. E. D. 


Case S. APAen both the /orces act on the same 
tide qf the fukrum. 

*' In tins case, releriing to Fig. 3, instead of 
Pip. 2, the same letters being put to the corre¬ 
sponding paits III bolh, the reasoning will apply 
thniiq’hoiit, and the same concjusi-iti will lesult: 
and, as the ilivisiun of the subsequent propositions 
into t,u) f.iscs will be attended with similar cir- 
cniiistaiioes, tlicro n ill be no occasion to make 
this division foinially, but tneiely to adapt two 
figures to each demonstration. 

‘•Piiop. II. If pmtdiel farceu arlttig perpen¬ 
dicularly upon a Uminht lever, keep U in tqmhhrio, 
they Kill be lo each other reriprocnlly, at the ditlanctl 
fiom lUeJukrum at tehieh they act. 

“ Here the same pcnoi.il supposition being 
allowed as ut the coniincnceiiicut of the dimon- 
stratKin of the preceding proposition, let us 
suppose that the foiec Q mcneiircd by BA in its 
own direction, is fir>>t h<ilanosd (lemma 2 ) by the 
equal foicc A'a' (Fig. 4 and 5. Plate X ) acting 
perpendiculaiiy at the extremity of the arm FA' 
= FB, the diiection A'a' produced meeting the 
straight lever in the poiht A; then, niakmg Aa" 
a Aa', the force Aa"actiiigat A, will have the same 
etficaev (lemma 1.) in turning the system about 
F, as the force A'a', acting at the point A'; it 
will therefore be in equilibno with tin force BA =« 
Q acting at B. Resolving the force Aa" into 
the two.^, Aa, the former has evidentiv no ten¬ 
dency to produce rotation about the fixed point 
F, the latter therelbre (Aa) must maintain the 
equilibiium with the force Q acting at B, and 
will consequently be the measure of the force P. 
Now the similap triangles a''Aa, A FA' gi ve Ae: Aa'' 
:: fa's fa. But A« - P, Aa"- BA -9, and 
FA'm FBr so" that the precediiig analogy be- 
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|be forces are te each «ther rctiipnocalljr, as' fbe 
distances from lAe fulcrum at which they act, - i; 
2. E. D. 

« Paoe. in. Anp parellet /orees acting tma a 
tiraight Icier, twif keep U in cquiMrh, if those 
fortes le to eatk other rrciprotully as the distance 
/ram the ju/enm, measured o$,'tkt lever, af whith 
they act V 

Let AFBor BAF (Pig. 6 a\d 7, Plate X.) be 
the lever, F the fulcrum, and AA' B'B, the pnralf^ 
directions in which the forces P and 9 act, those 
directions being here supposed^ not perpendicular 
to tne lever: then drawing tlic several lines as In 
the diagrams, the reasoning used in the demon- 
stiation of the first proposftion will apply here 
throughout, the same letti rs being placed against ' 
Wie corresponding parts of figures, 2, 3,6, and 7. 
Following then the steps of that dvmonstintion. 

It will be seen (in figures 6 and 7.) that P ; 9.;: 

FB' F/S : wherefore, since the similar triangles 
FBU', FAiS, give FEt; Fj8 : : FB : FA, we sbfl) 

P FB 

have P: QI: PD: FA, or ~ —, whence the 

truth of this proposition likewise is manifest. 

“As to the objections which have been urged 
by different mathcrnatioians against Newton’s 
demonstiation of the property of the lever, they 
may be reduced to three principal ones, all of 
which will, I hopd, be thought of little weight, 
when the preceding lemmata and propositions 
are duly considered. 

“ 1st. It has been objected that tbr principle 
of equal forces acting perpendicularly at the ex« 
tremities of equal arms, producing an equilibrium 
when they act in contrary diieetions, can by no 
means be admitted, since ‘ we arc supposed j 
to be totally igiioiarit of the effects of weights or 
of forces upon any lever.’ 

“To this It may be replied, that when, in the 
theory of merhanics, we attempt to investigate 
the propirtics of levers, there ;is no occasion tq 
pre-suppose that we undertake this while ;ve 
‘ are totally ignorant of the effects of weights or 
of foices upon any level i’ on the contrary, it may 
be fairly imagined tliat, previously to undeihiking 
this inquiry, it has been ascertained, either by 
c.\permient or fiom leasoning, that equal forces 
acting similaiiy, though in rontiniy senses, 
upon equal arms of any lover, produce an equili¬ 
brium ; and farther, that when equal forces act on 
the arms of a lever, that which is farthest from the 
fiilcrum will prevail; for it is only some such pre¬ 
paratory knowledge that would in general induce 
a theorist to enquire what is the universal inva¬ 
riable law or relation which subsist^ between 
forces or weights acting upon a lever at any 
distances, or in any directions. Besides, every 
theorist must be supposed to come to this inves¬ 
tigation prepared to acknowledge the truth of the 
second lemma, since he must have a previous 
acquaintance with the usual theorems relative 
to the composition and resolution of forces; and 
ought to be awaie that the theorems are very 
confined in tiieir utility whilst they are restricted 
to forces acting stimolantly upon a physical point; 
but that then only can they be of much essential 
service in the science of mechanics, when it has 
been shown, that if several forces acting at once 
upon diffeient points of a body keep it ihequi- 
librio, they are such as would balance when al) 
act at one point, their directions continiuBg respeds , 
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it bangs, provided the distance of its line of direo 
tion from the fulcrum remains the same. Now, 
(the doctor observes) it must appear difficult to 
admit this supposition when we consider that the 
Weight can exert its >vhole force to turn the lever 
Only on that arm which islbe shortest and isparal* 
lel to the boiieon, and on which it actspcipendi* 
cularly, and that the foices which it exerts, or with 
which It acts perpendicularly, on any one of the 
oblique arms, must be inversely asAhe lengthof that 
arm,which is evident from the resolution of foices.’ 

“ Now, if the consideration of forces in general 
be substituted for that of weights, which will no 
way affect the principle ofNewton’s demonstration, 
we shall thus get quit of the inadequate concep¬ 
tions resnltiog from confining the attention to one 
kind of force phly, and prepare the mmd for the 
ready admission of our first lemma, which, in 
fact, removes this objection. Indeed it is nut a 
little curious that Dr. Hamilton’s own reasoning 
seems to contain a reply to the objection he 
advances: for it may easily be shewn that the 
equal ioiccs As, A'a',for example, (Fig. 8.) acting 
in the same directions upon the exticnities A and 
A' of the aims FA, FA', aie inversely as these 
arms when estimated in directions perpendicular 
to them, and consequently, that each has the same 
tendency to produce lotatinn about the centre F. 
Thus Aa being equal to A'n', and the triangles 
Ao«, rigtit-aiiglcd at e and n'', we have Ae : 

A'a" : : sii. a : sin. a.' But FA and ea being 
p.-ialicl, wc have FA« = 180"—o, and consequent¬ 
ly sin. a'= bill. FAA'. while sm J = sin. AA'F, 
the line A«' cutting the two parallels FA', a"a'. 
he ice, it follows that A« : A't/' . • sin. FAA'. sm. 
AaF. Now in the triangle F.AA', we have FA'; 
fA : : sin. FAA' : AA'F, wlience, by equality, 
Ae A'd' • : FA' : FA'i or, by making equal the 
jiroducts of the mean and extieme terms, there 
results Fa. Ac =» FA' A' o"; tfiese equal rectangles 
being the obvious measures of equal tendencies 
to produce rotation. 

“ Sdly. It has been objected to Newton's de- 
monstratioQ that it wants universality, being 
inapplicable tn the case of parallel foices acting 
upon a,straight ’ever: this objection is removed 
the second and third of the foregoing propo¬ 
sitions. 

“ I might now restore the eonsideration of 
gravity (which has been hitherto excluded in the 
investigations) to the several bars issuing froni 
the centre of the wheel; and show with what faci¬ 
lity the preceding principles, combined with the 
known properties of the centre of giavity would 
contribute to the establishment of the various 
theorems appertaining to the different kinds of 
heavy levers, the pressure on their fuTcrums, &e: 
but this would draw us too far from the professed 
ohjeets of this paper, which were to defend the 
pnnriples adopted by Newton from objections, 
and to shew that they apply to straight as well as 
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LEVERET, in the .sportsman’s vocabuJary, 
a hare during its first year, or vvliilc rising to 
its full growth. 

LEVERPOOL See Liverpool. 

LEVE''!’. s. (from hw, French.) A blast 
on the trumpet (Hudibras). 

LE'VJiROOK. t (lajreiie, S.ixon.) This 
word is retained in Scotland, and denotes the 
lark (^Walton). 

LE'VIABLE. a (from levy.) That may be 
levied {Bacon). 

LEVI'ATHAN. s. (irTTb) Awatcranim.il 
mentioned in the book oi Joli. By some ima¬ 
gined the crocodile, by others the whale. But 
the probability is that the description ajiphes to 
some animal now extinct, ace Laclrta 
CKOCODILDS. 

To LE'VIGATE v. a. {lavigo, Latin ) i. 
To rub or grind tn an impalpable powder. 2. 
To mix till the liquor becomes smooth and 
uniform (Arluthnof). 

LEVIGA'l’ION s. (from levigate.) Tlie 
reducing of hard bodies into n subtile povvdci, 
bv grinding upon marble with a mullcr. Sec 
Pharmacy. 

LEVrSTlCUM. {Uvisticum, from leva, 
to assuagej so called from the relief it gives 
111 painful flatulencies). Livai^e. The oiloiir 
of this plant, ligusiniiu levisticum of Linn^us, 
(ligustrum folus muliipbribus, foliolis superne 
iucisis. Glass pcnLinari.i. Order digynia), is 
very strong and particularly uncrnierul, its 
taste IS warm and aromatic It abounds with a 
yellowish guiiimy resinous juice, ve.y much re¬ 
sembling opnponax. Its virtues are supposed 
to be similar to those of angelica and master- 
wort in expelling flatulencies, exciting sweat, 
and opening obstructions; whence it is chiefly 
used in hysterical disorders and uterine obstruc¬ 
tions. Tile leaves e<vten in salad are accounted 
emmenagogiie. The root, which is less un- 

f ;rateful than the leaves, is said to possess simi- 
ar virtues, and may be employed i.t powder. 

LEVITE, in a general sense, means all the 
descendants of Levi, among whom were the 
Jewish priests themselves, wlio, being descend¬ 
ed from Aaron, were likewise of the race of 
Levi. In a more particular sense, Levite is 
used for an order of officers in that church, 
who were employed tn performing the manual 
service of the temjde. They were obedient to 
the priests im their ministration, and brou^t 
them wood, water, and other necessaries for the 
sacnfice.—^'fhey sung and played upon instru-v 
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inents In the temple apd in otbetJplacc*. Tnics 
applied themselves to the studyi^Tthc law, and 
were the ordina^ judges of the country, 
but always subordinate to the piiests. Their 
subsistence was the tythes of corn, fruit, and 
cattle, throughout Israel; but the priests were 
entitled to a tenth of their tythes, by way of 
first-fruits to the Lord. I'light-and* forty cities 
were assigned for the residence of the Levites, 
of whirli the prn stsclaimed thirteen, six where¬ 
of were choicn for cities of refuge. They were 
consecrated before they ciiiere.l upon their 
ministry, by shaving their flesh, washing tlieir 
clothes,' and sprinkling with the water oi expia¬ 
tion. 

LEVJ'TICAL. a. (fiom levite.) Belongin'^ 
to the Lcvites, making part of the religion ol 
the Jews (.Ayhffe). 

LEVlTICds, a canonical bonk of the Old 
Testament, being the third of the Penfateiirh of 
Moses . thus called, because it eontam.) jinnci- 
pally the laws and regulation‘. relating lo the 
priests, the Lesitcs, and saenficos j for which 
re 4 isnii the Hebrews call it the priests’ law. 

Lli'VrrV. s. ({roi/as, Latin.) 1. Lightness: 
nnthc.i\iiii “3 (Ben/.). Inconstancy ;change- 
ahleiiess {IIaoh<tr). 3. Unsteadiness ; I.ixiiy of 
mind ( Mil.) 4, Idle pleasure, vanity ( Calamy). 
b. 'I'lirting gayety, want of seriousness (Aft.), 

LKLIK, a town of Swisscrkuid, in the Valais, 
situated aijuut .i quarter of a le.igue Iroin the 
lihone ; the principal place ol a clixam ' be¬ 
hind It la a luity mountain, and on the sides 
are i*' o brooks, which ran into deep beds. It 
rontiiiia two rhiirchca, and a large jxilacc of 
the hisifti]>s of .Sion. Two leagues to the north 
are some (elebiated baths, said to be beneficial 
111 rheuiiialistiis, diseases of the skin, &c. : 
tw.siiv link . 1C .Sion. - 

LlCtJ ■sDlCN (John), a cclebnaled philologer, 
horn ill lli/l.. He studieil the learned Ian- 
puuges and m itheniatics at Utrecht; and then 
went to .XinsterJam, to converse with the 
rahhis, and perfect hiinself in the Hebrew 
tongue. After which he was professor of He¬ 
brew at Utrecht, where he acquired a great 
reputation, and died in l 6 ()i). He wrote many 
valuable works; the principal of which are, 1 . 
Oooinastieuiu Sacrum, 8 vo. S. Clavis He- 
hraica tk Philologica Veteris Testamenti, 4to. 

3 Nos I Testamenti Clavts Gratea, cum Anno- 
tatioiiibiis Philologici', 8 vo. 4. Compendium 
Hiblicum Vetens TesUmeuti, 8 vo. 6 . Com- 
l>endiuni Giseenm Novi Testamenti ^ tl»e best 
edition of which i, that of London, in 1 &' 6 S, 
ISnio. 6. Pbilologiis Hebrsns, 4to. 7. Phi- 
lologus Hebraio mixtus, 4to. 6 . Philologus 
Ilebrato-Giaecus, 4to. 0 . Notes on Jonas, 
Joel, llosea, &c. He also gave correct edi¬ 
tions of sec eral learned works- 

LEUTKIBK, a free itn|>erml town of Sua- 
bia, seated on, a rivulet that falls into the liler, 

miles N.£. of Lmdan. Loti. 10. 12 £. Lat. 
47 . &3 

LEUTMERITZ, a town of Bohemia, capi¬ 
tal of a circle of the same name, with a bishop’s 
tut. Itls seated on the Elbe, 30 miles N.W. of 
Prague, and 40 S.E. of Dresden. Lon. 14.31 
E. UCM.30N. 
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ULUTMV&ft, a town of Bohemw, 
circle of Chrudini, erect|q into a b^ho|;nje iq 
114)L but the town having suffered greatb 
thcHussites, thebishopflfcwassftppria^. Jt» 

miles E, of Chrudim, and 76 E. of Prague. * 

LEU WENIIGEK (Antony), a celebrated 
Dutch philosopher, was born at Dellt in l632, 
and acquiied a great reputation throughout all 
Euro[ie, by his exiierinients and discoveries iif 
Natur.il History, by means of the microscope, 
lie particularly excelled in waking glasses fol 
microscopes and spectacles; and be Was a mem* 
ber of must of the literary societies of Europe, 
tu who.n he sent many inemoiftf. Those in the 
Philosophical Transactions, and in the Paris 
Memoirs, extend through many volumes; the 
former were extracted, and published at Ley- , 
deii, in 1722 . He died in 1723, at ()1 years- 
of .igc. 

To LE'VY, ». a. (lever, "French.) 1. To 
raise ; to bring together men (Davtee). S. To’ 
raise money ( Clarendon) . 3. To raise war{ JkfiV.). 

Le'vv. s . (from the verb!*) 1. The act of 
raising money or men (Addison). 2. Waf 
raised (Shak’tpeare). 

LEWARDEN, a populous and strong town 
of the United Provinces, capital of Friesland. 

The buildings, as well public as private, are 
magnificent. It ^ has several canals in the 
streets, which aic'a great assistance to its trade; 
especially as they arc continued not only to the 
sea, but to the most considerable towns ip the 
province. It is 27 miles Vl^. of-GEflji^tgpn, 
and 65 N. by E. of Amsterdam. • 32 

E. Lat.-A3. M N. '•** 

LEWD. a. Clapebe-, Saxon.) 1. Lay; not 
clerical: obsolete ( Davies). 2 Wicked; bad ; 
dissolute (Whilgijt). 3. Lustful; libidinous 
(Shakspeare). 

LEWDLY, ad. (ftim lewd.) 1 Wickedly; 
naughtily (BAaA.). 2. Libidiliously; lustfully 
(Dry dm). 

LE;WDNESS. s. (from lewd.) Lustful 
licentiousness (Dryden). 

LE'WDSTl'.R. s. (from lewd.) A lecher; 
one given to criminal pleasures (Shakspeare). 

LEWENSTEIN, a town of Franconia, 
capital of a county of the same name, with a 
fortress, lOmiles E. ofHailbron, andSO N N.E. 
of Slutgard. Lon. 9 . 38 E. Lat. 49 . 18 N. 

LEWENTZ, a town of Upper Hungary, in 
the county of Gran, and on a river of the same 
name, where the Turks were defeated in 1(544. 

It is 2.5 miles N.E. of Gras. Loq. 13. 3i £. 

Lat. 48. 21 N. v"' • . 

LEWES, a boroHgh in bussex, with a 
market on Saturday. It contains six parish 
churches, and is seated on the Ouse, which ii 
navigable here for barges.. The assizes ar« 
sometimes held here; and it sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. Near this town was fought 
a battle in 1263, when Henry III. and his soiv 
prince Edward (afterward Edward 1.) wew 
made prisoners by the earl of Leicester. Lewis 
is situated at the ed« of the .South Downs, on 
the declivity of a hill, on which are the remains 
of an ancient castle. It is 30 miles E. of Chi¬ 
chester, and 49 S. of London, Lou, 0.5 E, 

X,st. £0. 66 N. 

« 
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LEVViS, oneOEfIhe most considefa^ of the 
Wfstern Islands Scotland, whitm being 
connected by a narrow isthmus with Harris, 
forms but one island, which is about ^ 
miles in length, and of considerable breadth 
toward the middle and north end. It is greatly 
intersected hv arms of the .sea, by which it may 
be said to be divided into five peninsulas. The 
country, in general, is wild, bleak, barren of 
wood, and little fitted forciiltnation ■ the hills 
arc coveted' with heath, whieli affords shelter 
for various sorts of game. The lakes and 
•treaiiis ubouud wiiii salmon, large rod trout, 
&c. au<l llierc are good hsherics on the coast, 
which is annually Msited by millions of'lici ring-. 
So iiiimense are the slio.ils of dog-fish which 
pursue the heriiiigs, that their dorsal fins are 
soiiiciimes seen like a thick bush of sedges 
above the w.iur, Stornaway is tlic only to'vn 
in licwis. This island belongs to Rossshire. 
There are several iiiferiot,islcs and rocks com- 
ircheiuled under Iineniessshire. The whole 
ics 20 miles Ni VV. of the isle of Skve. 

LEWISIJIJIIGII, a town of Nortluimber. 
land county, in Pennsvlvania, seated on ilie 
Sustpiehaiinah, 140 miles N.W. of Philadel¬ 
phia 

LliWl.STOW N, the eounfy-town of Miff. 
Im, III Pt.iiiisyl\.t<)ia, se.ited on the .Tmiiatta, 
J.jO miles W.N W. of .Philadelphia. Lou. 78. 
Ut 40. 3.') N ' 

a village in Kent,.on the 
riveSdlaitrisbotiHi, file miles S.li. of London. 
The chnrcli is an cleuant new edifice. 

LKX, lav\. See Law. 

LEXKXPUIt.^PIiHl. 4 Uldy;/ti'ji ) 

A writer of diclionaiies, a li.irnless diudg'*, 
that busies himsell in tracing the orginal, and 
detailing the signification of word. (f/'i//*). 

LPiXICO'GRAPlIY. s. (x,e •ssy and ysa^Hi } 
Tlic art or iiraciicc of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON (A.Joesv) ihesaiiie withdiclioiiary. 
The word is chieny used m sjieaking of tlrcek 
dictionaries, it is derived from the Greek v.ord 
diction; of 1 siieak. Thus we h.iie 
liederie’s, Scapuli’!, Parkhurst's Lexicon, &c. 
See Dictionary and Encyclopaiuia. 

LEXINGTON, the capital of the state of 
Kentucky, and county of Fayette. Near this 
town are to be seen curious sepulchres, full of 
human skeletous, which were thus fabricated : 
first on the grouud'wcre laid large broad stones; 
on thcsf.t^cr|» placed the bodies, separated from 
each other byroad stopes, covered with others, 
which served as a basis for the next arrange- 
nicni of bodies. In this order they are built, 
without mortar, growing still narrower to the 
height of a roan. This method of burying ap.. 
pears to be totally different from that now 
ractised by the Indians. In the neighbour- 
ood also are remains of two ancient fortifica¬ 
tions, with ditches and bastions; oneconuining 
about SIX acres of land, and the other nearly 
three. Pieces of earthen vessels have also been 
ploughed'up near Lexington; a manufactnre 
with which the Indians were never acquain ted. 
VOL.VI. 
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iThese, ife'llti tb* fortifications, and tb« 
chres, have been urged as an argument, th*l 
this country was formerly inhabited by A peo<‘ 
pie different from the present Indians, and fur* 
ther advanced than they in the arts of life; and 
Mr. Filson, in his account of this countiy, has 
advanced arguments to prove that these people 
were, in all probability, an ancient colony from 
Wales. Lexington stands at the head of the 
river Elkhorn. 47(' miles W. of Washington. 
Lon. S.'i. 10 W. Lat. 33. SO N. 

Lexington, ,a town of the state of Massa- 
cliusets, celebrated fur being the place where 
hostilities coinmeuced belwcen the Blitisll 
troops and the Amenc.ui'., m April, G?*!. It 
is 12 miles N.W. of Boston. 

LEXIPHAIlMlCS.ff.oinxtiyw, to tenniiiatc, 
and poison.^ Antidoifs : alexipliar- 

mics medicines which resist or destroy the 
iKiwei of poison. 

LEXIPYRETICS. (from x.,yw, to lermi- 
iiale,fiiidTOfiTOf,afcier.) Febrifuges mcditinii 
that destroy or shorten the duration of fevers. 

LEY. 1. Lrif, lee, luy, arc all from the Saxon 
le.ii, a field or pasture (Gthon), 

LEYDICN, a city ol the United Provinces, 
in Holland, now called the kingdom of Hol- 
1 iiul, four miles and a half in circuinfcreiicc. 
It has eight gates, and contains .SO i-latuls, and 
145 bridges, the greatest part built of freestone. 
The principal cliurch is a superb structure, 
wliose high roof is supported by three rows of 
columns. There are several large hosjutals, 
.and a university, which has gener.iilv COO stn* 
di Ills, though there are but two colleges; lor 
the sciiolars board in the town, and have no 
tJiLs., to distinguish them. The school consists 
of a largo pile of brick building, three stones 
high, in the uppermost of which the famous 
Elvevir had his printing-office. Adjoining lo 
the school IS the plusic-garden, where the [iro- 
fessor re.ids lectures in botany. The library 
contains curious m.musciipts; and the iheatre 
of anatomy is one of the finest in Eur()]«:. 
Here are m.-inufactiires of the liost cloths and 
stuff's in Holland. Leyden is f.imous foi tlie 
long siege It sustained in ri7o, against the 
Spaniards. It is scaled near the ancient led of 
the Rhine, foul miles E of the German Ocean, 
and s?0 SIW. of Amsteidani. Lon. 4. 33 E. 
Lat. 51. 10 N. 

Leyden fhiai, in electricity, is a glass 
phial or jar, coated both within and w-nhout 
with tin foil, or some other condueimg sub¬ 
stance, that it may be charged, and employed 
in a variety of useful and entertaining experi¬ 
ments. Or e\en flat plas», or any oibtr sliape, 
so coated and used, hqs also lectived the same 
(lenoniiiiatioti. Also a vacuum produced in 
such a jar, &c. has been named the Lejdcn 
vaciiotn, 

'Phe Leyden phial has been so called, because 
it IS said that M. CuniEus, a native of Leyden, 
firstcontrived, about the close of the year 1745, 
toaccuniubte the electrical cower in glass, and 
use it iu this way. But Dr. Priestley asserts that 

3 A 
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Uns discovery was first made by Von KIcist, 
dean of the cathedral in Camin, who on the 4th 
of JSovtmlier, 1745, sentaii arcouiuofit to Dr. 
Deberknhn, at Berlin. See Etf-c i ricitv. 

LEYSERA. In botany, a genus of the 
polygamia superflua order, in the syngene«ia 
class of plants, and in tlic natural methwl rank¬ 
ing under tlrt: 4yili order, coinposna.'. The rc- 
ceptatie is naked, the pappus paleaceous, that 
of th« disc plumy; the calyx scarious. There 
are three sjiecies, shrubs of the Cape. 

LEYTE, one of the Philippine islands, about 


I. E T 

40 leagues in length, and gs in circumfemicte. 
Its soil, on the E. side, is very fertile; botthefe 
are high mountains that intersect it nearly in 
the middle from E. to W,and occasion so great 
an .ilicration in the climate, that, when the in¬ 
habitants of one part of the island reap, the 
Olliers sow; and they have two plentifni har- 
sests in the year, to which the nVers descend¬ 
ing from the mountains i^t a little contribute. 
The island contains QOOO inhabitants, who piy 
tribute to the Spaniards, in nee, wax, aql 
ij[uilts. Ixin. 125,0£. Lat 11. ON, 
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